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PREFACE. 


About  three-quarters  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  "  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature"  was  first  pvblished ;  and,  although  it  has  gone  through  innumerable  editions,  such  is  the  charm 
of  the  work,  that  the  sale  continues  undiminished.  The  art  which  Goldsmith  possessed  of  saying  every- 
thii^  in  a  pleasing  manner— the  fascinating  ease  and  beauty  of  his  style — and  the  simple  and  intelligible 
arrangement  which  he  adopted — secured  for  his  Work  an  extensive  patronage  :  and  well  did  he  fulfil 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Johnson's  anticipation,  when  he  said — **  Goldsmith  is  now  writing  a  Natural 
History,  and  he  will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale." 

The  present  edition  is  completed  for  about  half  the  price  of  former  editions  of  this  size,  so  as  it  may 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.     It  is  unabridged,  and  has  been  carefiilly  corrected,  according  to  the 

improved   state  of  science.     It  also  contains  a  Biography  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,   from  the  pen  o{ 
Washington  Irving.     This  is  the  only  edition  that  contains  an  unabridged  Bic^praphy. 

The  publisher  will  feel  obliged  by  his  numerous  subscribers  comparing  this  edition  with  any  other, 
and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  preference  will  be  given  to  this ;  which  has  been  got  up  at  an  immense 
outlay,  and  will  require  an  extensive  sale  before  he  becomes  remunerated.  He  also  hopes  that  the 
present  subscribers  will  recommend  the  work  to  their  circle  of  fiiends,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  extend- 
ing amusing  and  instructive  knowledge,  which  is  so  deshrable  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
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OLIVER   GOLDSMITH. 


CHAP.  I.  His  whole  income,  eked  out  by  the  prodnce  of  some 

fields  which  he  farmed,  and  of  some  occasional  duties 

BirOi  and  parentage    Characterisdcs  of  the  Goldsmith  race—  performed  for  his  wife's  micle,  tlie  rector  of  au  adioininff 

Poetical    birthplace-Goblin   hoase-Scenes   of   boyhood--  parish,  did  not  exceed  forty  pound&- 

Lissoy — Picture  of   a  countiy  parson — Goldsmith  s  school-  ^           *                                       J  r^" 

mistress — Byrne,    the    village     school-master — Goldsmith's  And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year, 

hornpipe  and  epigram — Uncle   Contai-ine — School  studies  tt    •   i    i  •     i           ^  ^   ^    m- 

and  school  sports— Mistakes  of  a  night  "^  inhabited  au  old,  half-rustic  mansion,   that  Stood  on 

a  rising  ground  in  a  rough  lonely  part  of  tlie  country, 

Thbbs  are  few  writers  for  whom  the  reader  feels  such  overlooking  a  low  tract  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river 

personal  kindness  as  for  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  few  Ueve  Inny.     In  this  house  Goldsmith  was  born,  and  it  was  a 

80  eminently  possessed  the   ma^c  gift  of  identifying  birtliplace  worthy  of  a  poet ;  for.  by  all  accounts,  it  was 

themselves  with  their  writings.     We  read  his  character  haunted  ground.     A  tradition  handed  down  among  the 

in  every  page,  and  grow  into  familiar  intimacy  with  him  neighbouring  peasantry  states  that,  in  after  years,  the 

•8we^Bad.  The  artless  bene v'olence  that  beams  through-  house  remaiuing  for  some  time  untenanted,  went  to 

out  his  works^the  whimsical  but  amiable   views  of  decay,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  it  became  so  lonely  and  for- 

human  life  and  human  natui^e — the  unforced  humour,  lorn  as  to  be  a  resort  for  the  *'  good  people"  or  faii-ies, 

blending  so  happily  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense,  who  in  Ireland  ai*e  supposed  to  delight  in  old  crazy,  de- 

and  siugidarly  dashed  at  times  with  a  pleasing  melan«  serted  mansions  for  their  midnight  revels.    All  attempts 

choly — even  the  very  nature  of  his  mellow,  and  flowing,  to  repair  it  were  in  vain  ;  the  lairies  battled  stoutiv  to 

and  softly-tinted  style,  all  seem  to  bespeak  his  moral  as  maintain  possession.     A  huge   mis-shapen  hobgoblin 

well  ajB  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  make  us  love  the  used  to  bestride  the  house  every  evening  with  an  im- 

man  at  Uio  same  time  that  we  admire  the  author.  While  mense  pair  of  jack-boots,  which,  in  his  efforts  at  hard 

the  prodnctions  of  writers  of  loftier  pi-etension  and  more  ridilig,  he  would  thrust  through  the  roof,  kicking  to 

Bounding  names  are  suffered  to  moulder  on  our  shelves,  pieces  all  the  work  of  the  preceding  day.     The  house 

those  of   Goldsmith    are   cherished  and    laid  in  our  was  therefore  left  to  its  fate,  and  went  to  ruin, 

bosoms.     We  do  not  quote  tliem  with  ostentation,  but  Such  is  the  popular  tradition  about  Goldsinith^birth- 

tbey  mingle  with  our  minds,  sweeten  our  tempers,  and  place.    About  two  years  after  his  birth  a  change  came 

harmonize  our  tlroughts ;  they  put  us  in  good  humour  over  the   circumstances  of  his  father.     By  the  death 

with  ourselves  and  with  the  world,  and  in  so  doing  they  of  his  wife's  uncle  he  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  Kil- 

make  us  happier  and  better  men.  kenny  West ;  and,  abandoning  the  old  goblin  mansion, 

An  acqualutance  with  the  private  biography  of  Gold-  he  removed  to  Lissoy,   in  the  county  '  of  Westmeath, 

smith  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his  gifted  pages.     We  whei-e  he  occupied  a  farm  of  seventy  acres,  situated  on 

there  discover  them  to  be  little  more  than  transcripts  the  skirts  of  that  ])retty  village. 

of  his  own  heart  and  picturings  of  his  fortune.  There  This  was  the  scene  of  Goldsmith's  boyhood — the  little 
he  shows  himself  the  same  kind,  artless,  good-humoured,  world  whence  he  drew  many  of  those  pictui-es,  rural 
excursive,  sensible,  whimsical,  intelligent  being  that  he  and  domestic,  whimsical  and  touching,  which  abound 
appears  in  his  writings.  Scarcely  an  adventure  or  tliroughout  his  works,  and  which  appeal  so  eloquently 
character  is  given  in  his  wor 
to  his  own  particoloured  story. 
erous  scenes  and  ridiculous 
from  his  own  blunders  and  miscliances,  and  he  seems  ture  of  farm  and  parsonage,  furnished  hints,  it  is  said, 
really  to  have  been  buffeted  into  almost  every  maxim  for  the  rural  economy  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  and 
im])aried  by  him  for  the  instruction  of  his  reader.  his  father  himself,  with  his  learned  simplicity,  his  guile- 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November,  less  wisdom,  his  amiable  piety,  and  utter  ignorance 
1728,  at  the  hamlet  of  Pallas,  or  Fallasinore,  county  of  the  world,  has  been  exquisitely  portrayed  in  the 
of  Longford,  Ireland.  He  sprang  from  a  respectable,  worthy  Dr.  Primrose.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and 
but  by  no  means  a  thrifty  stock.  Some  families  seem  draw  from  Goldsmith's  writings  one  or  two  of  those  pic- 
to  inherit  kindliness  and  incompetency,  and  to  hand  tares  which,  under  feigned  names,  represent  his  father 
down  virtue  and  poverty  from  generation  to  generation,  and  his  family,  and  tlie  happy  fireside  of  his  childish 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Goldsmiths.     "  They  were  days. 

always,"  according  to  their  own  accounts,  "  a  strange  "  My  father,"  says  the  *•  Man  in  Black,"  who,  in  some 

family  ;  they  rarely  acted  like  other  people ;  their  hearts  respects,  is  a  counterpart  of  Goldsmith  himself,  *'  njy 

were  in  the  right  place,  but  their  heads  seemed  to  be  father,  the  younger  son  of  a  good  family,  was  possessed 

doing  anything  but  what  they  ought" — **  They   were  of  a  small  living  in  the  church.     His  education  was 

remarkable,"   says  another  statement,  "  for  their  worth,  above  his  fortune,  and  his  generosity  greater  than  his 

but  of  no  cleverness  in  the  ways  of  the  world."     Oliver  education.     Poor  as  he  was,  he  had  his  flatterers  poorer 

Goldsmith  will  be  found  faithfully  to  inherit  the  virtues  than  himself:  for  every  dinner  he  gave  them  thev  re- 

and  weaknesses  of  his  race.  turned  him  an  equivalent  in  praise ;  and  this  was  all  he 

His  father,  the  Bev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  with  here-  wanted.    The  same  ambition  that  actuates  a  monarch 

ditary  improvidence,  married  when  very  young  and  very  at  the  head  of  his  army,  influenced  my  father  at  the 

poor,  ana  starved  along  for  several  years  on  a  small  head  jf  his  table :  he  told  the  stoiy  of  the  ivy-ti-ee,  and 

isountry  ciuracy  and  the  assistance  of  his  wife's  friends,  that  was  laughed  at ;  he  repeated  the  jest  of  the  two 

b 
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scholars  and  one  pair  of  breeches,  and  the  company  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirta  the  way, 

laughed  at  that ;  but  the  stoiy  of  Taffy  in  the  sedan-  With  blossom'd  furze  unprofitftbly  gay, 

r.   •                    ^        X  *!.-  *«ivi«  ;«  «  ««««    n^,.»  u;„  ,>i»««,.»a  There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  nkiU'd  to  rule, 

chair  was  sure  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  Thus  his  pleasure  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ . 

increased  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure   he   gave  ;  he  a  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  vienv— 

loYcd  all  tlie  world,  and  he  fancied  all  the  world  loved  I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 

J[2[lll  Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  traee, 

"  As  hiB  fortune  was  but  small,  he  lived  up  to  the  very  l^f^  ^^i'i^'*'"j5  ^^♦S"''™''^*  J?'^^  U   i 

i.     ..    r  •*.     1     u  J        '   t.     »'  J  ^r  i«<.»;»^  v.;o  «u;M»an  Full  well  they  laaghd  with  counterfeited  glee 

extent  of  it :  he  had  no  mtenUon  of  leaving  his  children  At  all  hi*  jokes,  fbr  many  a  joke  had  he ; 

money,  for  that  was  dross ;  he  resolved  they  should  have  j-uji  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 

learning,  for  learning,  he  used  to  observe,  was  better  Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown 'd. 

than  silver  or  gold.     For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

instruct  us  himself,  and  took  as  much  care  to  foi-m  our  ^J^  ^%^  ^^  Ya  *?  ^^Tt'""^  was  in  fault ; 

1          .     .                              J       i.«^j:^«      iXT/v  .«»«A  4.»i,i  The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew— 

morals  as  t<i improve  our  understanding.    We  were  told  .^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^.p^^^  ^ . 

that  universal   benevolence    was    what    first    cemented  Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

society  :    we  were    taught  to   consider    all    the    wants  And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge  : 

of  mankind  as  our  own ;  to  regard  the  human  face  divine  In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skiS, 

with  affection  and  esteem ;  he  wound  us  up  'to  be  mere  S**? '^"  T"*?.  ^»»q"^f' *!'  ^  «"?^d  argiie  still ; 

machines  of  pity    and  rende,^  us  incapable  of  vrith-  l^t.T^ ^^T^l^^t^^l^^^  "'"' 

standing  the  slightest  impulse  made  either  by  real  or  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  ie  wonder  grew, 

fictitious  distress.  In  a  woxxl,  we  were  perfectly  instructed  That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew, 

la  the  art  of  giviug  away  thousands  befoi-e  we  were  i  .      .    i  .    ..   •    .i.     i       ^        - 

tdught  the  necessai-y  qualification  of  getting  a  farthing."  ^  There  are  certain  whimsical  traits  in  the  oharaoler  of 

In  the  "  Deserted  Village"  we  have  another  picture  Byrne  not  given  m  the  loregoing  sketch.     He  was  fond 

of  bis  father  and  his  father's  fireside  :-  ^^  5^^"^^  «*  his  vagabond  wanderings  in  foreign  lands 

and  had  brought  with  him  fi-om  the  wars  a  world  of 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train.  Campaigning  stories,  of  which  he  was  generally  the  hero, 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain  ;  and  which  he  could  deal  forth  to  his  wondering  sobolan 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  teaching  them  their  le»^ 

Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  agtd  breast ;  g^j^s.     These  travellers'  tales  had  a  powerful  effect  upon 

The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud,  ^v        .   . ,    ;„,««;„-♦:„„  of  Goldamith    and  flw&k«nAd  an 

Claimd  kindred  there,  and  ha»l  his  claims  aUow'd;  ^^  ^*^°  imagmaiion  01  ^oiasmiin.  ana  awakenea  an 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay,  unconquerable  passion  for  wandenng  and  seeking  ad* 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  llie  night  away ;  ventUl-e. 

Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done,  Byrne  was,  moreover,  of  a  romantlc  vein,  and  exceed*- 

Shoulderd  his  crutch,  and  show'd  how  fields  were  won.  j^gly  superstitious.    He  was  deeply  versed  in  the  fairy 

Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow,  Bunerstitions  which   abound  in   Ireland    all  which   h« 

And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ;  supersiiiions  wnicn  aooiina  in  Arejana,  au  wmcn   m 

Careless  their  merits  or  Uieir  faulte  to  scan.  professed  implicitly  to  believe.     Under  his  tuiUon  Gold- 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began.  smith  soon  became  almost  as  great  a  proficient  in  fairy 

lore.    From  this  branch  of  good-for-nothing  knowledge 

The  family  of  the  worthy  paRtor  consisted  of  five  sons  his  studies,  by  an  easy  transition,  extended  to  the  his- 

and  three  daughtei-s.     Heni^,  the  eldest,  was  the  good  tories  of  robbers,  pirates,  smugglers,  and  the  whole  race 

man's  pride  and  hope,  and  he  tasked  his  slender  means  of  Irish  rogues  and  rapparees.    Everything,  in  shor^ 

to  the  utmost  in  educating  him  for  a  learned  and  dis-  that  savoured  of  romance,  fable,  and  adventure,  was 

tinguished  career.    Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  seven  congenial  to  his  poetic  mind,   and  took  instant  root 

years  younger  than  Henry,  who  was  the  guide  and  pro-  there;  but  the  slow  plants  of  useful  knowledge  wei^  apt 

tector  of  his  childhood,  and   to  whom  be  was  most  to  be  overrun,  if  not  chocked,  by  the  weeds  of  his  quick 

tenderly  attached  throughout  life.  imagination. 

Oliver's  education  began  when  he  was  about  three  Another  trait  of  his  motley  preceptor,  Bjme,  was  a 

years  old ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  gathered  under  the  wings  disposition  to  dabble  in  poetry,  and  this  likewise  was 

of  one  of  those  good  old  motherly  dames,  found  in  every  caught    by  his  pupil.     Before  he  was  eight  years  old 

village,  who  cluck  together  the  whole  callow  brood  of  the  Goldsmith  had  contracted  a  habit  of  scribbling  verses 

neighbourhood,  to  teach  them  their  letters  and  keep  them  on  small  scraps  of  paper,  which,  in  a  little  while,  he 

out  of  harm's  way.     Mistress  Elizabeth  Delap,  for  that  would   throw  into  the  fire.    A  few  of  these  sybiUine 

was  her  name,  flourished  in  this  capacity  for  upwards  leaves,  however,  were  i-escued  from  the  flames,  and  con- 

of  fifty  years,  and  it  was  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  her  veyed  to  his  mother.    The  good  woman  read  them  with 

declining  days,  when  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  that  she  a  mother's  delight,  and  saw  at  once  that  he^  son  was  a 

was  the  first  that  had  put  a  book  (doubtless  a  hornbook)  genius  and  a  poet.    From  that  time  she  beset  her  hu9- 

into  Goldsmith's  hands.    Apparently  he  did  not  much  baud  with  solicitations  to  give  the  boy  an  education 

pro^t  by  it,  for  she  confessed  he  was  one  of  the  dullest  suitable  to  his  talents.    Tlie  worthy  man  was  already 

boys  she  had  ever  dealt  with,  insomuch  that  she  had  straightened  by  the  costs  of  instruction  of  his  eldest  son 

sometimes  doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  any-  Henrv,  and  had  intended  to  bring  his  second  son  up  to 

thing  of  him — a  common  case  with  imaginative  children,  a  trade ;  but  the  mother  would  listen  to  no  such  thing ; 

who  are  a])t  to  be  beguiled  from  the  dir  abstractions  as  usual  her  influence  prevailed,  and  Oliver,  instead  of 

of  elementary  study  by  the  picturings  of  the  fancy.  being  instructed  in  some  humble    but  cheerful  and 

At  six  yeai-s  of  age  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  gainful  handicraft,  was  devoted  to  poverty  and  the 

Tillage  schoolmaster,  one  Thomas  (or,  as  he  was  com-  Muse. 

monly  and  irreverently  named,  Paddy)  Byrne,  a  capital  A  severe  attack  of  the  smallpox  caused  him  to  be 

tutor  for  a  poet.  He  had  been  educated  for  a  pedagogue,  taken  from  under  the  care  of  bis  stoiy-telling  preceptor, 

but  had  enlisted  in  the  army,  served  abroad  during  the  Byrne.    His  malady  had  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  his 

wars  of  Queen  Anne's  time,   and  risen   to  the  rank  face  remained  pitted  through  life.    On  his  recoveiy  he 

of  quartermaster  of  a  regiment  in  Spain.     At  the  i-etuvn  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gnffin, 

of  peace,  having  no  longer  exercise  lor  the  sword,  he  schoolmaster  of  Elphin,  in  Roscommon,  and  became  an 

resumed  the  ferule,  and   drilled  the  urchin  populace  inmate  in  the  house  of  his  imcle,  John  Goldsmith,  Esq., 

of  Lissoy.    Goldsmith  is  supposed  to  have  had  him  and  of  Ballyougbter,  in  that  vicinity.    He  now  entered  upon 

his  school  in  view  in  the  following  sketch  in  his  "Deserted  studies  of  a  high  order,  but  without  making  any  un 

Village:" —  common  progi-ess.    Still  a  careless,  easy  facility  €%  ' 
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poshioii,  an  amusing  eccentricity  of  manners,  and  a  vein  orew  of  juvenile  d^redatora  were  captured,  like  Shaks* 
of  qniet  and  peculiar  humour,  rendered  him  a  general  peare  aud  liis  deer-stealing  colleague^ ;  and  nothing  but 
fikv^iirite,  and  a  trifling  incident  soon  induced  hisuDcle's    the  respectability  of  Goldsmith's  connexions  saved  him 

Imily  to  concur  in  his  fnother's  opinion  of  his  genius.  from  the  punishment  that  would  have  awaited  moi^ 

A  number  of  young  folks  had  assembled  at  his  uncle's  plebeian  delinquents. 
to  dance.       One  of   the  company,  named  Gummius»        An  amusing  incident  is  related  as  occurring  in  Gold- 

glayed  on  the  violin.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  smith's  last  jouruey  homeward  from  Edgeworthstown. 
liver  undertook  a  hornpipe.  His  short  and  clumsy  His  father's  house  was  about  twenty  miled  distant ;  the 
figure,  and  his  face  pitted  and  discoloured  with  the  small-  road  lay  through  a  rough  country,  impassable  for  car- 
pox,  rendered  him  a  Indtcrons  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  riages.  Goldsmith  procured  a  horse  for  the  journey, 
mvsieian  who  made  meriy  at  his  expense,  dubbing  him  and  a  friend  furnished  him  with  a  guinea  for  travellitig 
kis  Mttle  iBsop.  Goldsmith  was  nettled  by  the  jest,  and,  expenses.  He  was  but  a  stiipling  of  sixteen,  and  being 
stopping  short  in  the  hornpipe,  exclaimed-^  thus  suddenly  mounted  on  horseback,  with  money  in  his 
Oar  herald  hath  proehdnk'd  thto  saymff,  pocket,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  head  was  turned.  He 
dee  iBsop  dancing,  and  his  monkej  ^yingi  determined  to  play  the  man,  and  to  spend  lys  money  in 

The  repartee  was  thought  wonderful  for  a  boy  of  mne  »»  independent  traveller's  style.    Accordingly,  instead  of 

years  old,  and  Oliver  became  forthwith  the  wit  and  the  pushing  directly  for  home,  he  halted  for  the  night  at  the 

fmghi  genius  of  the  family.    It  was  thought  a  pity  he  little  town  of  Aiflagh,  and,  accosting  the  firet  person  h^ 

ebottid  not  receive  the  same  advantages  with  his  elder  met,  inquired,  with  somewhat  of  a  consequential  air,  for 

brother  Henry,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  iKiiversity ;  the  best  house  in  the  place.  Unluckily,  the  person  he  had 

and!,  as  his  father's  cii-cumstanoes  would  not  aflford  it,  accosted  was  one  Kelly,  a  notorious  wag,  who  was  quar- 

Mfveral  of  his  relatives;  spurred  on  by  the  represelitations  tered  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Featheretone,  a  gentleman 

^  his  mother,  agreed  to  contribute  towards  hisr  expense,  of  fortune.    Amused  with  the  self-consequence  of  the 

The  greater  part,  however,  was  borne  by  his  uncle,  the  stripling,  and  willing  to  play  off  a  practical  joke  at  his 

Kev.  Thomas  Contarine.    The  worthy  man  had  been  the  expense,  he  directed  him  to  wha;t  was  literally  "  the  best 

ei^nege  companion  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  was  possessed  house  in  the  place,"  namely,  the  family  mansion  of  Mk. 

of  moderate  means,  holding  the  living  of  Oarrick-on-  Featherstone.     Goldsmith  accordingly  rode  up  to  whiU 

fl^nnon.     He  had  married  the  sister  of  Goldsmith's  h®  supposed  to  be  an  inn,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  taken 

fetber,  but  was  now  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a  to  the  stable,  walked  into  the  parlour,  seated  himself  by 

Auighter,  named  Jane.    €k>ntarine  was  a  kind-hearted  the  fire,  and  demanded  what  he  could  have  for  supper. 

Atttt,  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  meana    He  rook  On  ordinary  occasions  he  was  diffident  and  even  awkward 

©oWsiirith  into  favour  from  his  infancy :  hia  house  was  ^  h»8  manners,  but  here  he  was  "  at  ease  in  his  inn," 

dpen  to  him  during  the  holidays ;  his  daughter  Jane,  and  felt  called  upon  to  show  his  manhood,  and  enact  the 

f#a  years  older  lihau  the  poet,  was  his  early  playmate :  experienced  traveller.     His  person  was  by  no  means 

&M  ofnele  Contarine  oontinued  to  the  last  one  of  hie  calculated  to  play  ofi"  his  pretensions,  for  he  was  siiort 

Aost  active,  unwavering,  and  generous  friends.  and  thick,  with   a  pock-marked  face,  and  an  air  of 

Fitted  ont  in  a  great  measure  by  this  considerate  carriage  by  no  means  of  a  distinguished  cast.     The 

Msltite,  Oliver  was  now  transfer!^  to  schools  of  a  higher  owner  of  the  house,  however,  soon  discovered  his  wbim- 

^hf^r,  to  prepare  bim  for  the  university ;  first  to  one  at  sical  mistake,  and,  being  a  man  of  humour,  detei-mined 

Atfaloue,  kept  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Campbell,  and,  at  the  end  to  indulge  it,  especially  as  he  accidentally  learned  that 

•f  two  years,  to  one  at  Edgeworthstown,  under  the  supers  this  intruding  guest  was  the  son  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
intendence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Hughes.  Accordingly,  Goldsmith  was  "  fooled  to  tlie  top  of  his 

Even  at  these  schools  his  proficiency  does  not  appear  bent,"  and  permitted  to  have  full  sway  throughout  the 

«o  have  been  brilliant     Me  was  indolent  and  cardess,  evening.     Never  was  schoolboy  more  elated.     When 

however,  rather  than  dull,  and,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  supper  was  served,  he  most  condescendingly  Insisted 

hnxe  been  well  thought  of  by  his  teachers.     In  his  that  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  should  par- 

studies  he  inclined  towards  the  Latin  poets  and  histo-  take,  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  to  crown  the  repast 

lians;  relished  Ovid  and  Horace,  and  delighted  in  Li vy.  ^^^  benefit  the  house.     His  last  flourish  was  on  going 

He  exercised  himself  with  pleasure  in  reading  and  trans-  to  bed,  when  he  gave  especial  orders  to  have  a  hot  cake 

latiug  Tacitus,  and  was  brought  to  pay  attention  to  style  at  breakfast    His  confusion  and  dismay,  on  discovering 

in  his  compositions  by  s  reproof  from  bis  brother  Henry,  the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  swaggering  in  tliis 

to  whom  he  hfltd  written  brief  and  confused  letters,  and  free  and  easy  way  in  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman, 

irho  told  him  in  repiv,  that  if  he  had  but  little  to  say,  to  »nay  be  readily  conceived.    True  to  the  habit  of  turning 

endeavour  to  say  tha't  little  well.  the  events  of  his  life  to  literary  account,  we  find  this 

The  career  of  his  brother  Henry  at  the  university  was  chapter  of  ludicrous  blunders  and  cress  purposes  drama- 
enough  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion.     He  seemed  to  be  tized  many  yeare  afterward  in  his  admirable  comedy 
fealiziiig  all  his  father's  hopes,  and  was  winning  col-  of  *'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  or  the  Mistakes  of   a 
legiate  honours  that  the  gooa  man  considered  indicative  Night" 
cif  bis  future  success  in  life. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Oliver,  if  not  distinguished  among  ' 

bis  teachers,  was  po]$ulaSr  among  his  schoMnkatos.    He 

liad  a  thoughtless  generosity  extiemely  captivating  to  CHAP.   H. 

young  hearts :  his  temper  was  quick  and  sensitive,  and 

Mnly  offended ;  but  his  anger  was  momentary,  and  it  I»»P~^dent  marriages  in  the  Ooldamith  family— Goldwnith  at 
-     hnpossible  for  him  to  birbour  resentment    He  was  ♦"^L^i^S'Z^i^r  tt  ^."."^-7^^™^?  ^^  WUder,  the 
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the  leader  of  all  boyish  sports  and  athletic  amusements,  lows  Wahdn-College  priae— a  dance  intemiptS. 
etfeeiaXfy  ball-phiying,  and  he  was  foremost  in  all  mis- 

ehievous  pranks.    Many  years  afterward,  an  old  man.  While  Oliver  was  making  his  way  somewhat  negli- 

^aek  Fitnramons,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  sports  and  gently  through  the  schools,  his  elder  brother  Henry  was 

keeper  of  the  ball-court  at  Ballymahon,  used  to  boast  rejoicing  bis  t'athei's  heart  by  his  career  at  the  Uni- 

of  Imving  been  schoolmate  of  "  Soil  Goldsmith,"  as  he  veraity.    He  soon  distinguished  himself  at  the  examina- 

called  him,  and  would  dwelt  with  vain  glory  on  one  of  their  tions,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  in  1748.      This  is 

estploks,  in  robbing  the  orehard  of  Tirlicken,  an  old  a  collegiate  distinction  which   serves   as  a  stepping- 

fittnily  residence  of  Lord  Aiinaly.   The  exploit,  however,  stone  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  which  leadB 

had  nearly  involved  disastrous  consequences ;  for  the  to  advancement  in  the  University  should  the  individual 
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choose  to  remain  there.    His  father  now  trusted  Hiathe        Indeed,  the  gallinsr  eflbctof  these  sernle  ^asks  upon 


"  unworldliness"  of  his  race :  returning  to  the  country  were  assemhled  to  witness  the  college  ceremonies  ;  and 

during  the  succeeding  vacation,  he  married  for  love,  as  a  sizer  was  carrying  up  a  dish  of  meat  to  the  fellows* 

relinquished,  of  course,  all  his  collegiate  prospects  and  table,  a  burly  citizen  in  the  crowd  made  some  sneering 

advantages,  set  up  a  school  in  his  father's  neighbour-  observations  on  the  servility  of  his  office.     Stung  to  the 

hood,  and  buried  his  talents  and  acquirements  for  the  quick,  the   high-spinted  youth  instantly  flung  the  dish 

remainder  of  his  life  in  a  curacy  of  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  its  contents  at  the  he  id  of  tlie  sneerer.    The  sizer 

Anotlier  matrimonial  event  occurred  not  long  after-  was  sharply  reprimanded  for  this  outbreak  of  wounded 
wards  in  the  Goldsmith  family,  to  disturb  the  equanimity  pride,  but  the  degrading  task  was  from  that  day  forward 
of  its  worthy  head.  This  was  the  clandestine  marnage  very  properly  consigned  to  menial  hands, 
of  his  daughter  Catherine  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  It  was  with  the  utmost  repugnance  that  Goldsmith 
name  of  Hodson,  who  had  been  confided  to  the  care  entered  college  in  this  capacity.  His  shy  and  sensitive 
of  her  brother  Heni^  to  complete  his  studies.  As  the  nature  was  affected  by  the  inferior  sUiti on  lie  was  doomed 
youth  was  of  wealthy  parentage,  it  was  thought  a  lucky  to  hold  among  his  gay  and  opulent  fillow  students  and 
match  for  the  Goldsmith  family;  but  the  tidings  of  the  he  became  at  times  moody  and  despondent  A  recoUeo- 
event  stung  the  bride's  father  to  the  soul.  Proud  of  his  tiou  of  these  early  mortifications  induced  liim  in  after 
integrity,  and  jealous  of  that  good  name  which  whs  his  years  most  strongly  to  dissuade  his  brother  Henry,  the 
chief  possession,  he  saw  himself  and  his  family  subjected  clergyman,  from  sending  a  son  to  college  on  a  like  foot- 
to  tlie  degradin.:,' suspicion  of  having  abused  a  trust  re-  ing.  "If  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an 
posed  in  thi'm  to  promote  a  mercenary  match.  In  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there, 
fii-st  transports  of  his  fe-lings,  he  is  SMid  to  have  littered  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your 
a  wish  that  his  daughter  might  never  have  a  child  to  own." 

bring  like  shame  and  sonow  on  her  head.     The  hasty  To  add  to  his  annoyances,  the  fellow  of  the  college  who 

wish,  so  contrary  to  the  usual  benignity  ol"  the  man,  was  had  the  peculiar  control  of  his  studies,  the  Rev.  Theaker 

recalled  and  repented  of  almost  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  but  Wilder,  was  a  man  of  violent  and  capricious  tem|)er,  and 

it  was  considered  baleful  in  its  effects  by  the  superstitious  of  diametrically  op])osite  tastes.     The  tutor  was  devoted 

neighbourhood;    for,   though  his  daughter  bore  three  to  the  exact  sciences — Goldsmith  was  for  the  classics, 

children,  they  all  died  before  hor.  Wilder  endeavoured  to  force  his  favouiite  studies  upon 

A  more  ellei-tual  measure  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldsmith  the  student  by  harsh  means,  suggogted  by  his  own  coarse 
to  ward  off  the  apprehended  imputation,  but  one  which  and  savage  nature.  He  abused  him  in  jireseuce  of  the 
imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  his  family.  This  was  to  class  as  ignorant  and  stupid;  ridiculed  him  as  awkward 
furnish  a  mariiage  portion  of  four  hundred  pounds,  that  and  ugly,  and  at  times  in  the  transports  of  his  temper 
his  daughter  might  not  be  said  to  have  entered  her  bus-  indulged  in  personal  violence.  The  eMisct  was  to  aggra- 
band's  family  empty-handed.  To  raise  the  sum  in  cash  vate  a  passive  distaste  into  a  positive  avereion.  Gold- 
was  impossible;  but  he  assigned  to  Mr.  Hodson  his  smith  was  loud  in  expressing  his  contempt  for  mathe- 
little  farm  and  the  income  of  his  tithes  until  the  marriage  matics  and  his  dislike  for  ethics  and  logic  ;  and  the  pr»- 

Sortion  should  be  paid.  In  the  meantime,  as  his  living  judices  thus  imbibed  continued  through  life.  Mathe- 
id  not  amount  to  i^OO  per  annum,  he  had  to  practise  matice  he  always  pronounced  a  science  to  which  the 
the  strictest  economy  to  pay  off  gradually  this  he.avy  tax  meanest  intellects  were  competent, 
incurred  by  his  nice  sense  of  honour  A  truer  cause  of  this  distaste  for  the  sevrrer  studies 
The  first  of  his  family  to  feci  the  effects  of  this  economy  may  probably  be  found  in  his  natural  indolence  and  his 
was  Oliver.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  be  love  of  convivial  pleasm-es.  1  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good- 
sent  to  the  university;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  1 1th  humour,  and  even  sometimes  of  fun,"  said  he,  "from 
June,  1747,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  my  childhood."  He  sang  a  good  song,  was  a  boon 
College,  Dublin ;  but  his  father  was  no  longer  able  to  companion,  and  could  not  resist  any  temptation  to 
place  him  there  as  a  pensioner,  as  he  had  done  his  eldest  social  enjoyment.  He  endeavoured  to  pei-suade  him- 
80U  Henry  ;  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  enter  him  as  self  that  learning  and  dulness  went  hand  in  band,  and 
a  **  sizer,"  or  poor  scholar.  He  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  that  genuis  was  not  to  be  put  in  harness.  Even  in 
top  rooms  adjoining  a  library  of  the  building,  numbered  riper  years,  when  the  conciousness  of  his  own  deficien- 
85,  where  it  is  said  his  name  may  still  be  seen,  scratched  cies  ouglit  to  have  convinced  him  of  the  importance 
by  himself  upon  a  window-frame.  of  early  study,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  college  honours. 
A  student  of  this  class  is  taught  and  boarded  gratui-  "  A  lad,"  says  he,  "  whose  passions  are  not  strong 
tously,  and  has  to  pay  a  very  small  sum  for  his  room,  enough  in  youth  to  mislead  him  from  that  path 
It  is  expected,  in  return  for  these  advantages,  that  he  of  science  which  his  tutors  and  not  his  inclination  have 
•will  be  a  diligent  student,  and  render  himself  useful  in  chalked  out,  by  four  or  live  yeaiV  perseverance  will  pro- 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  Trinity  College,  at  the  time  bably  obtain  eveiy  advantage  and  honour  his  college 
of  Goldsmith's  admission,  several  derogatoiy,  and,  in-  can  bestow.  I  would  compare  the  man  whose  youth 
deed,  menial,  offices  were  exacted  from  the  sizer,  as  if  the  has  been  thus  passed  in  the  tranquillity  of  dis])assiouate 
college  sought  to  indemnify  itself  for  confening  benefits  prudence  to  liquors  that  jiever  ferment,  and,  conse- 
by  inflicting  indignities.  He  was  obliged  to  sweep  part  quently,  continue  always  muddy." 
of  the  courts  in  the  morning— to  cany  up  the  dishes  The  death  of  his  worthy  father,  which  took  place 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  fellows'  table,  and  to  wait  in  the  early  in  1747,  rendered  Goldsmith's  situation  at  college 
hall  till  that  body  had  dined.  His  veiy  dress  marked  extremely  irksome.  His  mother  was  left  with  litfle 
the  inferiority  of  the  "  poor  student"  to  his  happier  class-  more  than  the  means  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  her 
mates.  It  was  a  black  gown  of  coarse  stutt"  without  household,  and  was  unable  to  fm-nish  him  any  remit- 
sleeves,  and  a  plain  black  cloth  cap  without  a  tassel,  tances.  He  would  have  been  compelled,  therefore,  to 
We  can  conceive  nothing  more  odious  and  ill-judged  leave  college,  had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional  contri- 
than  these  distinctions,  which  attached  the  idea  of  degra-  butious  of  friends,  the  foremost  among  whom  was  his 
dation  to  poverty,  and  placed  the  indigent  youth  of  merit  generous  and  warm-hearted  uncle  Contarine.  Still  these 
below  the  worthless  minion  of  fortune.  Tliey  were  cal-  supplies  were  so  scanty  and  ]»recarious,  that  in  the  in- 
culated  to  wound  and  initate  the  noble  mind,  and  to  tervals  between  them  he  was  put  to  great  straits.  He 
render  the  base  mind  baser.  had  two  college  associates  from  whom  he  would  occa- 
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moDally  borrow  small  suras ;  one  was  an  early  school-  He  dreaded  the  ndicule  of  bis  fellow-students  for  the 
mate,  by  the  name  of  Beatty ;  the  other  a  cousin,  and  a  ludicrous  termination  of  his  orgie,  and  he  was  ashamed 
chosen  companion  of  his  frolics,  Robert  (or  rather  Boh)  to  mret  his  city  acquaintaiK'es  after  ilie  degrading  chas* 
Bryanton,  of  Ballymulvey  House,  near  Bally mahon.  tisenient  i*eceived  in  their  presence,  and  after  their  own 
When  these  casual  supplies  failed  him,  he  whs  more  than  ignominious  expulsion.  Above  all,  he  felt  it  impossible 
once  obliged  to  raise  funds  for  his  immediate  wants  by    to  submit  to  the  insulting  tyranny  of  Wilder  :  he  deter- 

f  awning  his  books.  At  times  he  sank  into  despondency,  mined,  therefore,  to  leave,  not  merely  the  college,  but 
ut  he  liad  what  he  termed  **  a  knack  at  hoping,"  which  also  his  native  land,  and  to  bury  what  he  conceived  to 
Boon  buoyed  him  up  again.  He  began  now  to  resort  to  be  his  in-etiicvable  disgrar^e  in  some  distant  country. 
his  poetical  vein  as  a  source  of  protit,  scribbling  street-  He  accordingly  sold  his  l)Ooks  and  clothes,  and  sallied 
ballads,  which  he  privately  sold  for  live  shillings  each  forth  from  tho  college  walls  the  vei7  next  day,  intending 
at  a  shop  which  dealt  in  such  small  wares  of  literature,  to  embark  at  Cork  for — he  scarce  new  where — Ame.ica, 
He  felt  Hu  authors  affection  for  these  unowned  ban-  or  any  other  part  heyond  sea.  With  his  usual  impru- 
tlings,  and  we  are  told  would  stroll  privately  through  the  dence,  however,  he  loitered  about  Dublin  until  his 
streets  at  night  to  hear  them  sung,  listening  to  the  com-  finances  were  reduced  to  a  shilling;  with  this  amount 
ments  and  criticisms  of  by-standers,  and  observing  the  of  specie  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
degree  of  applause  which  each  received.  For  three  whole  days  he  subsisted  on  his  shilling; 

Edmund  Burke  was  a  fellow-student  with  Goldsmith  when  that  was  spent,  he  parted  with  some  of  the  clothes 
at  the  college.  Neither  the  statesman  nor  the  poet  gave  from  his  back,  until,  reduced  almost  to  nakedness,  be 
promise  of  their  future  celebrity,  though  Burke  certiiinly  was  four- and- twenty  houre  without  food,  insomuch  that 
surpassed  his  contemporary  in  industry  and  application,  he  declared  a  handful  of  grey  peas,  given  to  him  by  a 
and  evinced  more  disposition  for  self-improvement,  asso-  girl  at  a  wak^,  was  one  of  the  most  delicious  repasts  he 
dating  himself  with  a  number  of  his  fellow-students  in  had  ever  tasted.  Hunger,  fatigue,  and  destitution 
a  debating-club,  in  which  they  discussed  literary  topics,  brought  down  his  spirit  and  calmed  his  anger.  Fain 
and  exercised  themselves  in  composition.  would  he  have  retraced  his  steps,  could  he  have  done  so 

Goldsmith  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  this  asso-  with  any  ^alvo  for  the  lingerings  of  his  pride.  In  this 
elation,  but  his  propensity  was  rather  to  mingle  with  extremity  he  conveyed  to  li is  brother  Henry  information 
the  gay  and  thouj.'hilt'Ss.  On  one  occasion  we  tiud  him  of  his  distress,  and  of  the  rash  project  on  which  he  had 
implicated  in  an  atlkir  that  came  nigh  producing  his  ex-  set  out.  His  affectionate  brother  hastened  to  his  relief; 
pulsion.  A  report  was  brought  to  college  that  a  scholar  furnished  him  with  money  and  clothes ;  soothed  his 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs,  lliis  was  an  insult  feelings  with  gentle  counsel ;  prevailed  upon  him  to 
in  whitdi  every  gownsman  felt  himself  involved.  A  retuni  to  college,  and  eflected  an  indifferent  reconcilation 
number  of  the  scholars  flew  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth    between  him  and  Wilder. 

to  battle,  headed  by  a  hair- brained  fellow  named  Gallows  After  this  iiregular  sally  upon  life  he  remained  nearly 
Walsh,  noted  for  his  aptness  at  nnschief  and  fondness  two  years  longer  at  the  univei'sity,  giving  proofs  of  talent 
for  riot  The  stronghold  of  the  bailiff  was  carried  by  in  occasional  translations  from  the  classics,  for  one 
storm,  the  scholar  set  at  liberty,  and  the  delinquent  of  which  he  received  a  premium,  awarded  only  to  those 
catchpole  borne  off  captive  to  the  college,  where,  having  who  are  the  first  in  literary  merit  Still  he  never  made 
no  pump  to  put  him  under,  rhey  satisfied  the  demands  much  figure  at  college,  his  natural  disinclination  to  study 
of  collegiate' law  by  ducking  him  in  an  old  cistera.  being  increased  by  the  harsh  treatnient  he  continued  to 

Flushed  with  this  signal  victory,  Gallows  Walsh  now  experience  fiom  his  tutor, 
harangued  his  followers,  and  proposed  to  break  open  Among  the  anecdotes  told  of  him  while  at  college  is 
Newgate,  or  the  Black  Dog,  as  the  prison  was  called,  one  indicative  of  that  prompt  hut  thoughtless  and  often 
and  effect  a  general  j ail-deli vei-y.  He  was  answered  by  whimsical  benevolence  which  thoughout  life  formed  one 
shouts  of  concurrence,  and  away  went  the  throng  of  of  the  most  eccentric,  yet  endearing  points  of  his 
madcap  younkers  fully  bent  upon  putting  an  end  lo  the^  character.  He  was  engaged  to  breakfast  one  day  with 
t)Tanny  of  law.  They  were  joined  by  the  mob  of  the*  a  college  intimate,  but  failed  to  make  his  appearance. 
city,  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  prison  with  true  His  friend  repaired  to  his  room,  knocked  at  the  door, 
Irish  precipitation  and  thoughtlessness,  never  having  and  was  bidden  to  enter.  To  his  surprise  he  found 
provided  themselves  with  cannon  to  batter  its  stone  Goldsmith  in  bed,  immersed  to  his  chin  in  feathere.  A 
walls.  A  few  shots  from  the  prison  brought  them  to  serio-comic  story  explained  the  cireumstance.  In  the 
their  senses,  and  they  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  two  of  the  course  of  the  preceding  evening's  stroll  he  had  met  with 
townsmen  being  killed,  and  several  wounded.  a  woman  with  five  children,  who  implored  his  charity. 

A  severe  scrutiny  of  this  affair  took  place  at  the  uni-  Her  husband  v/as  in  the  hospital ;  she  was  just  from  the 
Tersity.  Four  students,  who  had  been  i'ingleadei*s,  were  country,  a  stranger,  and  destitute,  without  food  or  shelter 
expelled;  four  others  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  for  her  helpless  offspring.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
affray,  were  publicly  admonished ;  among  the  latter  was  kind  heart  of  Goldsmith.  He  was  almost  as  poor  as 
the  unlucky  Goldsmith.  hei-self,  it  is  true,  and  had  no  money  in  his  pocket ;  but 

To  make  up  for  this  disgrace,  he  gained,  within  a  he  brought  her  to  the  college  gate,  gave  her  the  blankets 
month  afterward,  one  of  the  minor  prizes  of  the  college,  from  his  bed  to  eover  her  little  brood,  and  part  of  his 
It  is  true  it  was  one  of  the  very  smallest,  amounting  in  clothes  for  her  to  sell  and  purchase  food  ;  and,  finding 
pecuniary  value  to  but  thirty  shillings,  but  it  was  the  himself  cold  during  the  night,  had  cut  open  his  bed  and 
first  distinction  he  had  gained  in  his  whole  collegiate  buried  hims  "If  among  the  feathers. 
career.  This  turn  of  success  and  sudden  influx  of  At  length,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1749,  O.  S.,  he 
wealth  proved  too  much  for  the  head  of  our  poor  stu-  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  took 
denL  He  forthwith  gave  a  supper  and  dance  at  his  his  final  leave  of  the  university.  He  was  freed  from 
chamber  to  a  number  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes  college  rule — that  emancipation  so  ardently  coveted  by 
from  the  city,  in  direct  violation  of  college  rules.  The  the  thoughtless  student,  and  which  too  generally  launches 
unwonted  sound  of  the  fiddle  reached  the  ears  of  the  him  amid  the  cares,  the  hardships,  and  vicissitudes 
implacable  Wilder.  He  rushed  to  the  scene  of  un-  of  life.  He  was  freed,  too,  from  the  brutal  tyranny 
hallow<?d  festivity,  inflicted  corporeal  punishment  on  of  Wilder.  If  his  kind  and  placable  natm-e  could  retain 
the  *■  father  of  the  feast,"  and  turned  his  astonished  any  resentment  for  past  injuries,  it  might  have  been 
guests  neck  and  heels  out  of  doors.  gratified  by  learning  subsequently  that  the  passionate 

This  filled  the  measure  of  poor  Goldsmith's  humiliar  career  of  Wilder  was  tenninated  by  a  violent  death  in 
tions ;  ho  felt  degraded  both  within  college  and  without    the    com*6e    of    a    dissolute    brawl ;    but    Goldsmith 
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took  no  delight  in  the  misfortunes  even  of  his  enemies,  kindness  of  this  excellent  brother,  and  of  the  longfing 

He  now  returned  to  his  fiiends,  no  longer  the  student  recollection  with  which,  in  the  lonely  wanderings  of 

to  sport  away  the  happy  interval  of  vacation,  but  the  after  years,  he  looked  back  upon  this  scene  of  domestic 

anxious  man,  who  is  henceforth  to  shift  for  himself  and  felicity,  we  have  a  touching  instance  in  the  well<kuow& 

make  his  way  through  the  world.     In  fact,  he  had  no  opening  to  his  poem  of  "  The  Traveller :" — 

legitimate  home  to  return  to.    At  the  death  of  his  father,  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

the  paternal  house  at  Lissoy,  in  which  Goldsmilh  had  Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po; 

passed  his  childhood,  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hodson,  *        ,    *            '^           *   ,         * 

^1,0  had  married  hU  sister  Catherine,    ifis  mother  had  ^^^ l^J^^Sy^^^^^.., 

removed  to  Baliymahon,  where  she  occupied  a  sroaW  g^^u  ^^  n,y  brother  turns  with  ceaseless  pain, 

house,  and  had  to  practise  tbe  severest  fru*,'ality.     His  And  drags  at  each  remove  a  len^hening  chain, 

elder  brother   Henry  served  the  curacy  and  tauglit  the  Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 

school  of  his  late  father's  parish,  and  lived  in  naiTOW  And  roimd  his  dwelliag  guardian  saints  attend: 

oi«,m.stances  at  Goldsmith's  birthplace,  tbe  old  goblin-  ^'^^l^^^  SSa-i^Xttv^^Tg^ 

house  at  Fallas.                          ^       ^                                 .j  «.  Bless'd  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair, 

None  of  his  relatives  were  in  circumstances  to  aid  him  And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair : 

with  anything  more  than  a  temporary  home,  and  the  Bless'd  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown'd, 

aspect  of  eveiT  one  seemed  somewhat  changed.     In  fact,  Where  aU  the  ruddy  femUy  around 

bii  career  at  college  had  disappointed  his  Mends,  and  Whl^lJlT  iity^^s?^^^^ 

they  began  to  doubt  his  being  the  great  genius  they  had  q^  ^^^  ^^  {^^^f^^  stranger  to  his  food! 

fancied  liim.     tie  whimsically  alludes  to  this  ciroum-  And  leam  the  luxury  of  doing  good, 

stance  in  that  piece  of  autobiography,  "  The  Man  in  During  this  loitering  life  Goldsmith  pursued  no  stndy, 

Black,"  in  the '•  Citizen  o<  the  World."  but  rather  amused  himself  with  miscellaueous  reading; 

"  The  first  opportunity  my  lather  had  of  finding  his  g„,.^  ^s  biography,  travels,  poetry,  novels,  plays— every- 

expectations  disappointed  was  m  the  middlnig  figui-e  I  ^^ing.  in  short,  that  administered  to  the  imagination, 

made  at  the  university :  he  had  flattered  himselt  tliat  he  Sometimes  he   strolled   along  the  banks  of  the  river 

sliould  soon  see  me  rising  into  the  foremost  rank  m  ixmy;  where  in  after  years,  when  he  had  become  famoua, 

literaiy  reputation,  but  was  mortified  to  find  me  utterly  j^jg  favourite  seats  and  haunts  used  to  be  pointed  out 

unnoticed  and  unknown.     His  uisappointment  might  Qfte„  ^  j^jned  in  the  rustic  spoils  of  the  villagers,  and 

have  been  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  ovenated  my  became  adroit  at  throwing  the  sledge,  a  favourite  feat 

talents,  and  partly  to  my  dislike  ot  mathematjcal  reason-  ^f  activity  and  strength  in  Ireland.  Recollections  of  these 

ings  at  a  time  wlien  my  imagination  and  memory,  yet  •* healthful  sports"  we  find  in  his  "Deserted  Village:"— 

unsatisfied,    were   more   eager   ^'ter  new  objects  than  How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day, 

desu-ous  ol  reasoning  upon  those  I  knew.   This,  however,  ^^^j,  ^^  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

did  not  please  my  tutoi-s,  who  obsei-ved,  indeed,  that  I  And  all  thv  village  train,  fh>m  labour  free, 

was  a  little  dull,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed  that  I  Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

seemed  to  be  very  goodnatm*ed,  and  had  no  harm  in  me."  ^d  many  a  gambol  finolickd  o'er  the  ground, 

The  only  one  of  his  relatives  who  did  not  apjpear  to  ^^  ^^^^  °^  ^  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^'^^S^  ^*°*  ^"^^ 
lose  faith  in  him  was  his  uncle  Contai'iue.  This  kind  A  boon  companion  in  all  his  rural  amusements  waa 
and  considerate  man,  it  is  said,  saw  in  him  a  warmth  of  his  cousin  and  college  crony,  Robert  Bryanton,  with 
heart  requiring  some  skill  to  direct,  and  a  latent  genius  whom  he  sojourned  occasionally  at  Ballymulvey  Houce 
that  wanted  time  to  mature,  and  these  impressions  none  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  used  to  make  excursions 
of  his  subsequent  follies  and  irregularities  wholly  oblite-  about  the  country  on  foot,  sometimes  fishing,  sometimes 
rated.  His  purse  and  afiection,  therefore,  as  well  as  his  hunting  otter  in  the  Inny.  They  got  up  a  country  club 
Louse,  were  now  open  to  him,  and  he  became  his  chief  at  the  little  inn  of  Ballymahon,  of  which  Goldsmith  soon 
counsellor  and  diiector  after  his  father's  death.  He  became  the  oracle  and  prime  wit ;  astonishing  his  unlet- 
urged  him  to  prepare  for  holy  ordera ;  and  othere  of  his  'tered  associates  by  his  learning,  and  being  considered 
relatives  concurred  in  the  advice.  Goldsmith  had  a  capital  at  a  song  and  a  story.  From  the  i-ustic  con- 
settled  repugnance  to  a  clerical  life.  This  has  been  viviality  of  the  inn  at  Ballymahon,  and  the  company 
ascribed  by  some  to  conscientious  scruples,  not  consider-  which  used  to  assemble  there,  it  is  surmiseil  that  he  tool 
ing  himself  of  a  temper  and  friime  of  mind  for  such  a  some  hints  in  after  life  for  his  picturing  of  Tony  Lump- 
sac'ied  office  :  othere  attributed  it  to  his  ix>viug  propen-  kin  and  his  associates :  **  Dick  Muggins,  the  exciseman ; 
sities,  and  his  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries ;  he  him-  Jack  Slang,  the  horse  doctor ;  little  Aminadab,  that 
self  gives  a  whimsical  objection  in  his  biography  of  the  grinds  the  music  box,  and  Tom  Twist,  that  spins  the 
**  Man  in  Black  :" — "  To  be  obliged  to  wear  a  long  wig  pewter  platter."  Nay,  it  is  thought  that  Tony's  drinking 
when  I  liked  a  short  one,  or  a  black  coat  when  I  gene-  song  at  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,",  was  but  a  revival 
ruUy  dressed  in  brown,  I  thought  such  a  restraint  upon  of  one  of  the  convivial  catches  at  Ballymahon  : — 
iny  liberty  that  I  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal."  Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about. 

In  efibct,  however,  his  scruples  were  overruled,  and  And  let  us  be  men*y  and  clever, 

he  agreed  to  qualify  himself  for  the  ofiBce.     He  was  now  O^  hearts  and  our  liqnorv  are  stout, 

only  tweuiy.one,  and  must  pass  two  years  of  probation.  _  ?«»■«'»  ^  T^««  JoUy  Pigeons  for  ever. 

«„  •'             "^  .                       jf      S       t   •!.     '                 M.^1  J  Tj«  Let  some  cry  of  woodcock  or  hare, 

1  hey  were   two  years  of  rather  loitenng.  unsettled  h  le.  Your  bustbds.  vour  duck.s,  and  your  widgeons. 

Sometimes  he  was  at  Lissoy,  participating  with  though^  But  of  all  the  gay' birds  in  the  air, 

less  enjoyment  in   the  rural  sports  and  occupations  of  Here's  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 

his  brolher-iu-law,  Mr.  Hodson;  sometimes  he  was  with  Topoddle,  toroddle,  teroU. 

his  brother  Henry,  at  the  old  goblin  mansion  at  Pallas,  Notwithstanding  all  these  accomplishments  and  this 

assisting  him  occasionally  in   his  school.    The  early  rural  popularity,  his  friends  began  to  shake  their  heads 

marriage  and  unambitious  retirement  of  Henry,  though  and  shriu;  their  shoulders  when  they  spoke  of  him  ;  and 

80  subversive  of  the  fond  plans  of  his  father,  had  proved  his  brother  Henry  noted  with  anything  but  satisfao- 

happy  in  their  results.     He  was  already  surrounded  by  tion  his  frequent  visits  to  the  club  at  Ballymahon.    He 

a  blooming  family;  he   was   contented   with   his  lot,  emerged,  however,  unscathed  from  this  dangerous  ordeal, 

beloved  by  his  parishioners,   and  lived   in  the  daily  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  his  comrade  Bryanton; 

practice  of  all   the  amiable  virtues,  aud  the  immediate  but  he  retained  throughout  life  a  fondness  for  clubs : 

enjoyment  of  their  rewaid.     Of  the  tender  affection  often,  too,  in  the  course  of  his  chequered  career,  ho 

inspired  in  the  breast  of  Goldsmith  by  the   constant  lookeii  back  to  this  period  of  rural  sports  and  careless 
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enjoyments,  as  one  of  the  few  sunny  sports  of  his  doudv  attached  to  him,  interfered,  and  suceeeded  in  mo]lif)rin(( 
life;  and  though  he  ultimately  rose  to  associate  with  her  ire;  and  whatever  larking  anger  the  good  dame 
birds  of  a  finer  feather,  his  heart  would  still  yearn  in  might  have,  was  no  doubt  effectually  Yanquished  by  the 
secret  after  the  *'  Three  Jolly  Pigeons."  following  whimsical  narrative,  which  he  drew  up  at  his 

brother^s  house  and  despatched  to  her. 
— —  "  My  dear  mother,  if  you  will  sit  down  and  calmly 

listen  to  what  I  say,  you  shall  be  fully  resolved  in  every 
CHAP.  III.  one  of  tliose  many  questions  you  have  asked  me.    1 

went  to  Cork,  and  converted  my  horse,  which  you  prize 

GoldBmith  rejected  by  the  Bifihop—Second  sally  to  see  the    so  much  higher  than  Fiddle-back,  into  cash,  took  my 

world — Takes  passage  for  America — Ship  sails  without  him—    passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  Ameiioa,  and,  at  the  same 

Return  on  Fiddle-back— A  hoepiUble  ftiend— The   Coun-    ^^^  p^^j  ^y^^  captain  for  my  freight  and  all  the  other 

expenses  of  my  voyage.    But  it  so  happened  the  wind 

The  time  was  now  amved  for  Goldsmith  to  apply  for  diet  not  answer  for  three  weeks ;  and  you  know,  mother, 

ordera,  and  he  presented  himself  accordingly  before  the  that  I  could  not  command  the  elements.     My  misfor- 

Bishop  of  Elnn  for  ordination^    We  have  stated  his  tune  was.  that,  when  the  wind  served,  I  happened  to  be 

great  objection  to  clerical  life,  the  obligation  to  wear  a  with  a  paity  in  the  country,  and  my  friend  the  captain 

black  coat ;   and  whimsical  as  it  may  appear,  dress  never  inquired  after  me,  but  set  sail  with  as  much  in- 

eeems  in  fact  to  have  formed  an  obstacle  to  his  entrance  difference  as  if  I  had  been  on  board.    The  remainder 

into  tlie  church.     He  had  ever  a  passion  for  clothing  of  the  time  I  employed  in  the  city  and  its  environs, 

his  sturdy  but  awkward  little  person  in  gay  coloiu-s ;  viewing  everything  curious,  and  you  know  no  one  can 

and  on  this  solemn  occasion,  when  it  was  to  be  sup-  starve  while  he  has  money  in  his  pocket 

{losed  his  garb  would  be  of  suitable  gravity,  he  appeared  *'  Reduced,  however,  to  my  last  two  guineas,  I  began 

aminoittly  arrayed  in  scarlet  breeches !     He  was  re-  to  think  of  my  dear  mother  and  friends  whom  I  had 

jected  by  the  bishop :   some  say  for  want  of  aufficient  left  behind  me,  and  so  bought  that  generous  beast  Fid- 

flludious  preparatio*— hie  rambles  and  frolics  with  Bob  die-back,  and  bade  adieu  to  Cork  with  only  five  siiillinga 

Bi^anton,  and  his  revels  with  the  club  at  Bally mahon,  in  my  pocket.    This,  to  be  sure,  was  but  a  scanty  allow- 

having  been  much  in  the  way  of  his  theological  studies;  ance  lor  man  and  horse  towards  a  joiu-ney  of  above  a 

others  attribute  his  rejection  to  reports  of  his  college  hundred  miles;  but  I  did  not  despair,  for  I  knew  I  must 

frregulaiities,  whiith  tbe  bishop  had  reoeived  from  his  find  friends  on  the  road. 

lid  tyrant  Wilder ;  but  these  who  look  into  the  matter  *'  I  recollected  paiticularly  an  old  and  faithful  ao- 
with  more  knowing  eyes,  pronounce  the  scarlet  bi^eches  quaintance  I  made  at  college,  who  had  often  and  earn- 
to  have  been  the  fundamental  objection.  "  My  friends,**  estly  pressed  me  to  spend  a  summer  with  him,  and  he 
says  Ooldsmith,  speaking  through  his  humorous  i-epre-  lived  but  eight  miles  from  Cork.  This  circumstance 
eentative.  the  **  Man  in  Black" — "  my  friends  were  now  of  vicinity  he  would  expatiate  on  to  me  with  peculiar 
perfectly  satisfied  I  was  undone ;  and  yet  they  thought  emphasis.  '  We  shall,'  says  he,  '  enjoy  the  delights 
It  a  pity  for  one  that  had  not  the  least  harm  in  him^  of  both  city  and  country,  and  you  shall  command  my 
«nd  was  so  very  good-natured."    His  uncle  Contarine,  stable  and  my  piu-se.' 

however,  still  remained  imwavering  in  his  kindness,  '*  However,  upon  the  way  I  met  a  poor  woman  all  in 

though  much  less  sanguine  in  his  expectations.    He  tears,  who  told  me  her  husband  had  been  arrested  for  a 

now  looked  round  for  a  humbler  sphere  of  action,  and  debt  he  was  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  his  eight  children 

through  his  influence  and  exertions  Oliver  was  received  must  now  starve,  bereaved  as  they  were  of  his  industi-y, 

as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Flinn,  a  gentleman  which  htid  been  their  only  support    I  thought  myself 

of  the  neighbourhood.    The  situation  was  apparently  at  home,  being  not  far  from  my  good  friend's  house,  and 

respectable;  he  had  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  joined  therefore  parted  with  a  moiety  of  all  my  store;    and 

the  family  in  their  domestic  recreations  and  their  even-  pray,  mother,  ought  I  not  to  have  given  her  the  other 

ing  game  at  card&    There  was  a  servility,  however,  in  halt-crown,  for  what  she  got  would  be  of  little  use  to 

bis  position,  which  was  not  to  his  taste:  nor  did  his  her?    However,  I  soon  arrived  at  the  mansion  of  my 

deference  for  the  family  increase  upon  familiar  inter-  affectionate  friend,  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  a  huge 

course.    He  charged  a  member  of  it  with  unfair  play  mastiff,  who  flew  at  me  and  would  have  torn  me  te 

at  cards.    A  violent  altercation  ensued,  which  ended  in  pieces  but  for  the  assistance  of  a  woman,  whose  couu> 

bis  throwing  up  his  situation  as  tutor.     On  being  paid  tenanoe  was  not  less  grim  than  that  of  the  dog;  yet  she 

off  he  found  himself   in  possession  of  an  unheard-  with  great  humanity  relieved  me  from  the  jaws  of  this 

of  amount  of  money.    His  wandering  propensity  and  Cerberus,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  carry  up  my  name  te 

bis  desire  to  see  the  world  were  instantly  in  the  ascen-  her  master. 

dancy.  Without  communicating  his  plans  or  his  inten-  "  Without  suffering  me  to  wait  long,  my  old  friend, 
tions  to  his  friends,  he  procured  a  good  hoiTie,  and  with  who  was  then  I'ecovering  from  a  sevei'e  fit  of  sickness, 
thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket  made  liis  second  sally  forth  came  down  in  hia  nightcap,  nightgown,  and  slippers, 
into  the  world.  and  embraced  me  with  the  most  cordial  wdoome,  showed 
The  worthy  niece  and  housekeeper  of  the  hero  of  La  me  in,  and,  after  ffiving  me  a  history  of  his  indis^H}- 
Mancha  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  dis-  sition,  assured  me  that  he  considered  himself  peculiai'ly 
Biftyed  at  one  of  the  Don's  clandestine  expeditions,  than  fortunate  in  having  under  his  roof  the  man  he  moat 
were  the  mother  and  friends  of  Goldsmith  when  they  loved  on  earth,  and  whose  stay  with  him  must,  above  all 
beard  of  his  mysterious  departure.  Weeks  elapsed,  and  things,  contribute  to  his  perfect  recovery.  I  now  re- 
nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him.  It  was  feared  that  pented  sorely  I  had  not  given  the  poor  woman  the  other 
he  had  left  the  country  on  one  of  his  wandering  freaks,  half-crown,  as  I  thought  aD  my  bills  of  humanity  would 
and  bis  poor  mother  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  be  punctually  answered  by  this  worthy  mau.  I  revealed 
wlten  one  day  he  arrived  at  her  door  almost  as  forlorn  to  him  my  whole  soul ;  I  opened  to  him  all  my  dia- 
iii  plight  as  the  pix)digal  sou.  Of  his  thirty  pounds  not  tresses ;  aad  fireely  owned  that  I  had  but  one  half-oi'owu 
a  shilling  was  left ;  and  instead  of  tlie  goodly  steed  on  in  my  pocket;  but  that  now,  like  a  ship  after  weathering 
which  he  had  issued  forth  on  his  errantry,  he  was  out  the  storm,  I  considered  myself  secure  in  a  safe  and 
mounted  on  a  sorry  little  pony,  which  he  had  nicknamed  hospitable  harbour.  He  made  no  answer,  but  walked 
Fiddle-back.  As  soon  as  his  mother  was  well  assured  about  the  room,  rubbing  his  hands  as  one  in  deep  study. 
of  bis  safety,  she  rated  him  soundly  for  his  inconsiderate  This  I  imputed  to  the  sympathetic  feelings  of  a  tender 
eooduct.    His  brothers  and  siBtars,  who  were  tenderly  heart*  wbi&  increased  my  esteem  tor  him,  and,  as  that 
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increa^^d,  I  gave  the  moat  favourable  interpretation  to  generous  host  requested  I  should  take  a  bed  with  him, 

his  silence      I  construed  it  into  delicacy  of  sentiment,  upon  which  I  plainly  told  my  old  friend  that  he  might 

as  if  he  dreaded  to  wound  my  pride  by  expressinjr  his  go  home  and  take  care  of  the  horse  lie  had  given  me, 

commiseration  in  woi*ds,  leaving  his  generous  conduct  but  that  I  should  never  re-enter  his  doors.      He  went 

to  speak  for  itself             "  away  with  a  laugh,  leaving  me  to  adil  this  to  the  other 

"  It  now  approached  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  little  things  the  counsellor  already  knew  of  his  plausible 

as  I  had  eaten  no  breakfast,  and  as  my  spirits  were  neighbour. 

raised,  my  appetite  for  dinner  grew  uncommonly  keen.  "And  now,  my  dear  mother,  I    found  sufficient  to 

At  length  the  old  woman  came  into  the  room  with  two  reconcile  me  to  all  my  follies;  for  here  I  spent  three 

plates,  one  spoon,  and  a  dirty  cloth,  which  she  laid  upon  whole  days.     The  counsellor  had  two  sweet  girls  to  his 

the   table.      This  appearance,   without  increasing  my  daughtei-s,  who  played  enchantiugly  on  the  harpsichoi-d; 

spirits,  did  not  diminish  my  appetite.     My  protectress  and  yet  it  was  but  a  melancholy  pleasui-e  I  felt  the  first 

soon  returned  with  a  small  howl  of  sago,  a  small  por-  time  I  heai*d  them  ;  for  that  oeing  the  first  time  also 

ringer  of  sour  milk,  a  loaf  of  stale  brown  bread,  and  that  either  of  them  had  touched  the  instrument  since 

the  heel  of  an  old  cheese  all  over  crawling  with  mites,  their  mother's  death,  I  saw  the  teare  in  silence  tnckle 

My  fiiend  apologised  that  his  illness  obliged  him  to  live  down  their  father's  cheeks.     I  every  dny  endeavoured  to 

on  slops,  and  that  better  fare  was  not  in  the  house  ;  ob-  go  away,  but  every  day  was  pressed  and  obliged  to  stay, 

serving,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  milk  diet  was  certainly  On  my  going,  the  counsellor  offered  me  his  puree,  with 

the  most  healthful ;  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  again  recom-  a  horse  and  servant  to  convey  me  home;  but  the  latter 

mended  a  regular  life,  dr^laring  for  his  part  he  would  I  declined,  and  only  took  a  guinea  to  bear  my  necessary 

'lie  down  with  the  lamb  and  lise  with  the  lark.'     My  expenses  on  the  road. 

hunger  was  at  this  time  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  I  "  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

wished  for  another  slice  of  the  loaf,  but  was  obliged  to  "  To  Mrs.  Anne  Goldsmith,  Ballymahon." 

go  to  bed  without  even  that  refreshment.  Such  is  the  story  given  by  the  poet-errant  of  this  his 

"  This  lenten  entertainment  I  had  received  made  me  second  sally  in  quest  of  adventures.     We  cannot  but 
resolve  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible ;  accordingly,  next  think  it  was  here  and  there  touched  up  a  little  with  the 
morning,  when  I  spoke  of  going,  he  did  not  oppose  my  fanciful  ^len  of  the  future  essayist,  with  a  view  to  amuse 
resolution;  he  rather  commended  my  design, -adding  ^I's  mother  and  soften  her  vexation ;  but  even  in  these 
some  veiy  sage  counsel  upon  the  occasion.     *  To   be  respects  it  is  valuable,  as  showing  the  early  play  of  his 
sure,'  said  be,    'the  longer  you  stay  away  from  your  humour,  and  his  happy  knack  of  extracting  sweets  from 
mother  the  more  you  will  grieve  lier  and  your  other  t^^at  worldly  experience  which  to  others  yields  notliing 
fi-iends ;  and  possibly  they  are  already  afflicted  at  hearing  ^^^t  bitterness, 
of  this  foolish  expedition  you  have  made.'  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  and  without  any  hope  of  softening  such  a  .^— 
sordid  heart,  I  again  renewed  the  tale  of  my  distress, 

and  asking  *  how  he  thought  I  could  travel  above  a  bun-  CHAP.  IV. 
dred  miles  upon  one  half-crown  ?'     I  begged  to  boriow 

a  single  guinea,  which  I  assured  him  should  be  repaid  Sallies  forth  as  a  law  student—Stumbles  at  the  outset-^oaaiii 

with  thanks     .  And  you  know,  sir/   said   I.  •  it  ii  no  iZ,^^i,^L'^^Hj'cl^L''':?'Vt^ZX^ 

more  than  I   have  done  fgr  you.      To  which  be  firmly  TranHformation   of  a   leg  of  mutton— The  mock  ghosts 

answered,    *Why,  look    you,    Mr.    Goldsmith,    that    is  Sketches  of  Scotland— Trials  of  toadyism— A  poet's  pnrsa 

neither  here  nor  there.     I  have  paid  you  all  you  ever  for  a  continental  tour. 

lent  me,  and  this  sickness  of   mine  has  left  me  bare  A  new  consultation  was  held   among    Goldsmith's 

of  cash.     But  I  have  bethought  myself  of  a  conveyance  friends  as  to  his  future  course,  and  it  was  determined  he 

for  you  ;  sell  your  hoi-se,  and  I  will  furnish  you  a  much  should   try  the  law.     His  uncle   Contarine   agreed  to 

better  one  to  ride  on.    I  readily  grasped  at  his  proposal,  advance  the  necessary  funds,  and  actually  furnished  him 

and  begged  to  see  the  nag ;  on  which  be  led  me  to  his  with  fifty  pounds,  with  which  he  set  off  for  London  to 

bed-chamber,  and  from  under  the  bed  he  pulled  out  a  enter  on  his  studies  at  the  Temple.     Unfortunately,  he 

stout  oak  stick.     *  Here  he  is,'    said  he ;   *  take  this  in  fell  in  company  at  Dublin  with  a  Roscommon  acquaint* 

your  hand,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  your  mother  s  with  ance,  one  whose  wits  had  been  sharpened  about  town, 

more  safety  than  such  a  horse  as  you  ride.'     I  was  in  who  beguiled  him  into  a  gambling-house,  and  soon  left 

doubt,  when  I  got  it  into  my  head,  whether  I  should  not  him  as  penniless  as  when  he  bestrode  the  redoubtable 

in  the  fii-st  place    apply  it  to  his  pate  ;   but  a  rap  at  the  Fiddle-back. 

street  door  made  the  wretch  fly  to  it,  and  when  I  returned  He  was  so  ashamed  of  this  fresh  instance  of  gi-oss 
to  the  parlour  he  introduced  me,  as  if  nothing  of  the  heedlessness  and  imprudence,  that  he  remained  some 
kind  had  ha])pened,  to  the  gentleman  who  entered,  as  time  in  Dublin  without  communicating  to  his  Iriends 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  his  most  ingenious  and  worthy  friend,  his  destitute  condition.  They  heard  of  it,  however,  and 
of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  him  speak  with  rapture,  he  was  invited  buck  to  the  country,  and  indulgently  for- 
I  could  scarcely  compose  myself ;  and  must  have  betrayed  given  by  his  generous  uncle,  but  less  readily  by  his 
indignation  in  my  mien  to  the  stranger,  who  was  a  coim-  mother,  who  was  mortified  and  disheartened  at  seeing 
sellor-at-iaw  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  engaging  all  her  early  hopes  of  him  so  repeatedly  blighted.  His 
aspect  and  polite  address.  brother  Henry,  too,  began  to  lose  patience  at  these  suo- 
"  After  spending  an  hour,  he  asked  my  friend  and  me  cessive  failures,  resulting  from  thoughtless  indiscretion; 
to  dine  with  him  at  his  house.  This  I  declined  at  first,  and  a  quarrel  took  place,  which  for  some  time  inter- 
as  I  wished  to  have  no  further  communication  with  my  rupted  their  usually  affectionate  iutereourse. 
hospitable  friend;  but  at  the  solicitation  of  both  I  at  The  only  home  where  poor  erring  Goldsmith  still 
last  consented,  determined  as  I  was  by  two  motives ;  received  a  welcome  was  the  pai'sonage  of  his  affectionate 
one,  that  I  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  looks  and  and  forgiving  uncle.  Here  he  used  to  talk  of  literature 
manner  of  the  counsellor ;  and  the  other,  that  I  stood  with  the  good  simple-hearted  man,  and  delight  him  and 
in  need  of  a  comfoilable  dinner.  And  there,  indeed,  1  his  daughter  with  his  verses.  Jane,  his  early  playmate, 
found  everything  I  could  wish,  abundance  without  profu-  was  now  "  the  woman  grown  :"  their  intercourse  was  of 
sion,  and  elegance  without  affectation.  In  the  evening,  poetry  and  music ;  she  played  on  the  har^^si chord,  and 
when  my  old  friend,  who  had  eaten  very  plentifully  at  he  accompanied  her  with  his  flute.  The  music  may  not 
his  neignbour's  table,  but  talked  again  of  lying  down  have  been  very  artistic,  as  he  never  perfomied  but  b} 
with  the  Iambi  made  a  motion  to  me  for  retuing,  our  ear;  it  had  probably  as  much  merit  as  the  poetry,  which, 
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if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  specimen,  was  as  yet  Society.    He  set  out,  as  usual,  with  the  best  intentions, 

but  juvenile: —  but  as  usual  soon  fell  into  idle,  convivial,  thoughtless 

„  «,       -ir          r   J         rr  »    -»•    .   J          •*!  *i.    J-.    -J  -  habits.     Edinburgh  was  indeed  a  place  of  sore  trial  for 

To  a  Y<mn^  Lady  on  Vale^ei^y,  with  the  drawmg  ^^^^  ^^  j^.^  temperament    Convivial  meetings  were  ail 

oj  a  heart,  ^^^  vogue,  and  the  tavern  was  the  universal  rallying- 

With  gubmission  at  your  shrine,  pja^e  of  good-fellowship.      And  then  Goldsmith's  inti- 

Comes  a  hcwt  your  Valentine,  j      ^        j  j  ^    among  the  Irish  studente,  who  were 

From  the  side  where  once  It  graw,  .  ^   -t     l'  ^        -u  x>      i        j  r    i-         a! -  *i 

See,  it  panting  flies  to  you.    ^  always  ready  tor  a  wild  freak  and  frolic     Among  them 

Take  it,  fair  one,  to  your  breaat,  he  was  a  prime  favourite  and  somewhat  of  a  leader,  from 

Soothe  the  fluttering  thing  to  rest;  his  exuberance  of  spirits,  his  vein  of  humour,  and  his 

Let  the  gentle,  apotleaa  toy  talent  at  singing  an  Irish  song  and  telling  an  Irish  story. 

Be  y°^^*JJ*^*J>/^^.^^J?y  ;,^g  His  usual  carelessness  in  money  matters  attended  him. 

N^S^ySS  hiJrt^the'^Sqne^t  keep^'  Though  his  supplies  from  home  were  scanty  and  irregular. 

Or  if  draams  your  fancy  move,  he  never  could  bring  him  self  into  habits  ot  pmdence  and 

Hear  it  whisper  me  in  love.  economy ;  often  he  lavished  them  away  in  fits  of  un- 

Then  in  pity  to  the  swain,  guarded  chaiity  or  generosity.     Sometimes  among  his 

Who  must  heartless  else  remam,  companions  he  assumed  a  ludicrous  swagger  in  money 

doiv  as  ffenue,  ciewy  now  rs  i  •  i  iv  j  j     ^i-   

Slow  deicend  on  April  flow'r»-  inattera,  which  no  one  alterwards  was  more  ready  than 

Soft  as  gentJe  riv'lets  glide,  himself  to  laugh   at     At  a  convivial  meeting  with  a 

Steal  unnoticed  to  my  side ;  number  of  his  fellow-students,  he   suddeuly   proposed 

If  the  gem  you  have  to  spare,  xjo  draw  lots  with  any  one  present  which  of  the  two 

Take  your  own  and  pUce  it  there."  gj^^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^y  ^  ^^^  pj^y      r^^^  moment 

If  this  valentine  was  intended  for  the  fair  Jane,  and  the  proposition  had  bolted  from  his  lips  his  heart  was 

expressive  of  a  tender  sentiment  indulged  by  the  strip-  in  bis  throat.  '*  To  my  great  though  secret  joy,"  said  he, 

ling  poet,  it  was  unavailing ;   as  not  long  afterwards  **  tliey  all  declined  the  challenge.    Had  it  been  accepted, 

she  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Lawder.    We  tmst,  however,  and  had  I  proved  the  loser,  a  part  of  my  wardrobe  must 

it  was  but  a  poetical  passion  of  that  ti-ansieut  kind  have  been  pledged  in  order  to  raise  the  money." 

which  grows  up  in  idleness  and  exhales  itself  in  rhyme.  At  another  of  these  meetings  there  was  an  earnest 

While  Oliver  was  thus  piping  and  poetising  at  the  par-  dispulu^  on  the  question  of  ghosts,  some  being  firm 

8onage,  his  uncle  Gontarine  received  a  visit  from  Dean  believers  in  the  possibility  of  depaited  spirits  returning 

Goldsmith  of  Cloyne — a  kind  of  magnate  in  the  wide  to  visit  their  friends  and  familiar  haunts.     One  of  the 

but  improvident  family  connexion,  throughout  which  disputants  set  sail  the  next  day  for  London,  but  the 

his   word  was  law  and  almost  gospel.    Tliis  august  vessel  put  back  through  sti'ess  of  weather.     His  return 

dignitary  was  pleased  to  discover  signs  of  talent  in  was  unknown  except  to  one  of  Uie  believei's  in  ghosts, 

Oliver,  and  suggested  as  he  had  attempted  divinity  and  who  concerted  with  him  a  trick  to  be  plajed  08"  on  the 

law  without  success,  he  should  now  try  physic.    The  opposite  party.     In  the  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

advice  came  fix>m  too  important  a  source  to  be  disi^  students,  the  discussion  was  renewed ;  and  one  of  the 

garded,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh  most  sU'enuous  opposers  oi  ghosts  was  asked  wlieilier  he 

to  commence  his  studies.    The   dean  having  given  the  considci*ed  himself  proof  against  ocular  demonstration  ? 

advice,  added  to  it,  we  trust,  his  blessing,  but  no  money ;  He  persisted  in  his  scoffing.     Soiiie  solemn  pi-ocess 

that  was  furnished  from  the  scantier  purses  of  Gold-  of  conjuration  was  performed,  and  the  comrade  supposed 

smith's  brother,  his  sister  (Mrs.  Hodson).  and  his  ever-  to  be  on  his  way  to  London  made  his  appearance.    The 

ready  uncle  Gontarine.  effect  was  fatal.    The  unbeliever  fainted  at  the  sight. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1752  that  Goldsmith  arrived  and  ultimately  went  mad.     We  have  no  account  of  what 

in  Edinburgh.      His  outset  in  that  city  came  near  shai-e  Goldsmith  took  in  this  ti-ansactiou,  at  which  he 

adding  to  the  list  of  his  indiscretions  and  disasters,  was  present 

Having  taken  lodgings  at  hap-hazard,  he  left  his  tiunk  The  following  letter  to  his  friend  Biy anion  contains 

there,  containing  all  his  worldly  effects,  and  sallied  foith  some  of  Goldsmitli's  impressions  couceruing  Scotland 

to  see  the  town.    After  sauntering  about  the  streets  and  its  inhabitants,  and  gives  indications  of  that  humour 

until  a  late  hour,  he  thought  of  returning  home,  when  which  characterised  some  of  his  late  writings. 

to  his  confusion,  he  found  he  had  not  acquainted  him-  ,,  ^  ^  Bryanton,  at  BaUymuhon,  Ireland, 

self  with  the  name  either  of  his  landlady  or  of  the  street  ^•v«/c»r  ^  ^  j,          ,              ^ 

in  which  she  lived.     Fortunately,  in    the  height  of  his  "  Edinhurgh,  Sept  aeth,  1738. 

whimsical  perplexity,  he  met  the  cawdy  or  porter  who  "  My  dear  Bob, — How  many  good  excuses  (and  you 

had  caniect  his  trunk,  and  who  now  served  him  as  a  know  I  was  ever  good  at  an  excuse)  might  I  call  up  to 

guide.  vindicate  my  past  shameful  silence.    I  might  tell  how  I 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  the  lodgings  in  which  he  wrote  a  long  letter  on  my  first  coming  hither,  and  seem 
had  put  up.  The  hostess  was  too  adroit  at  that  hocus  vastly  angry  at  my  not  receiving  an  answer;  I  might 
pocus  of  the  table  which  often  is  practised  in  cheap  allege  that  business  (with  business  you  know  I  was 
boarding-housea  No  one  could  conjure  a  single  joint  always  pestered)  had  never  given  me  time  to  finger  a 
through  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  A  loin  of  mutton,  pen.  But  I  suppress  those  and  twenty  more  as  plausible, 
according  to  Goldsmitli's  account,  would  serve  him  and  and  as  easily  invented,  since  they  might  be  attended 
two  fellow-students  a  whole  week.  "A  brandered  chop  with  a  slight  inconvenience  of  being  known  to  be  lies, 
was  served  up  one  day,  a  fried  steak  another,  collops  Let  me  then  speak  truth.  An  hei-editary  indolence  (I 
with  onion  sauce  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  fleshy  have  it  from  my  mother's  side)  has  hitherto  prevented 
parts  were  quite  consumed,  when  finally  a  dish  of  broth  my  writing  to  you,  and  still  prevente  my  writing  at  least 
was  manufactured  from  the  bones  on  the  seventh  day,  twenty-five  letters  more  due  to  my  friends  in  Ireland, 
and  the  landlady  rested  from  her  labours."  Goldsmith  No  turnspit-dog  gets  up  into  his  wheel  with  more  re- 
bod  a  good-humoured  mode  of  taking  things,  and  for  a  luctance  than  I  sit  down  to  write ;  yet  no  dog  ever  loved 
fliiort  time  amused  himself  with  the  shifts  and  expediente  the  roast  meat  he  turns  better  than  I  do  him  I  now 
of  his  landlady,  which  struck  him  in  a  ludicrous  manner ;  address. 

he  soon,  however,  fell  in  with  fellow-students  from  his  '*  Yet  what  shall  I  say  now  I  am  entered?    Shall  I 

own  country,  whom  he  joined  at  more  eligible  quarters,  tire  you  with  a  description  of  this  unfruitful  country, 

He  now  attended  medical  lectures,  and  attached  him-  whera  I  must  lead  you  over  their  hills  all  brown  with 

self  to  an  association  of  studente  called  the  Medical  heath,  or  their  valleys  scarcely  able  to  feed  a  rabbit? 
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Mui  alone  seems  to  be  the  only  creature  who  has  in  her  chariot ;  her  battered  husband,  or  more  properly 

arrived  to  tlie  natural  size  in  this  poor  soil.    £very  part  speaking  the  guardiau  of  her  charms,  sat  by  her  side, 

of  the  countiy  presents  the  same  dismal  landscape.    No  Straight  envy  oegau,  in  the  shape  of  no  less  than  three 

grove  nor  bi-ook  lend  their  music  to  cheer  the  stranger,  ladies  who  sat  with  me,  to  find  faults  in  her  faultless 

or  make  the  inhabitants  forget  their  poverty.     Yet  with  form. — *  For  my  jiart,'  says  the  fii-st,  '  I  tliink  what  I 

all  these  disadvantages  to  call  him  down  to  humility,  a  always  thought,  that  the  duchess  has  too  much  of  the 

Scotchman  is  one  of  the  proudest  things  alive.    The  red  in  her  complexion.'    *  Madam.  lam  of  your  opinion/ 

poor  have  pride  ever  ready  to  i-elieve  them.    K  mankind  says  the  second ;  '  I  think  her  face  has  a  palish  cast,  too 

should  ever  despise  them,  they  are  masters  of  their  own  much  on  the  delicate  oi'der.'    '  And,  let  me  tell  you,' 

admiration  ;  and  that  they  can  plentifully  bestow  upon  added  the  third  lady,  whose  mouth  was  puckered  up  to 

themselves.  the  size  of  an  issue,  '  that  the  duchess  has  fine  lips,  but 

"  From  their  pride  and  poverty,  as  I  take  it,  results  she  wants  a  mouth.' — ^At  this  every  lady  drew  up  her 

one  advantage  this  country  enjoys;  namely,  the  gentle-  mouth  as  if  going  to  pronounce  the  letter  P. 

men  hera  are  much  better  bred  than  among  us.     No  **  But  how  ill,  my  Bob,  does  it  become  me  to  ridicule 

such  character  here  as  our  fox-hunters ;  and  they  have  women  with  whom  I  have  scarcely  any  correspondence! 

expressed  great  surprise    when  I  informed  them  that  There  are,  'tis  certain,  handsome  women  hei-e :  and  'tis 

some  men  in  Ireland  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year  certain  they  have  haiid-^me  men  to  keep  them  company, 

spend  their  whole  lives  in  running  after  a  hare,  and  An  ugly  and  poor  man  is  society  ouly  for  himself;  and 

drinking  to  be  drunk.     Truly  if  such  a  being,  equipped  such  society  the  world  lets  me  enjoy  in  great  abundance. 

in  his  hunting  dress,  came  among  a  circle  of  Scotch  Fortune  has  given  you  circumstances,  and  nature  a  per- 

gentry,  they  would  behold  him  with  thu  same  astonish-  son  to  look  chartniug  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.     Nor  do  I 

ment  that  a  country  man  does  King  George  ou  horseback,  envy  my  dear  Bob  such  blessiugs,  while  I  may  sit  down 

"  'Jlie  men  here  have  generally  high  cheek-bones,  and  and  laugh  at  the  world  and  at  myseU^ — the  most  ridicu- 

are  lean  and  swarthy,  fond  of  action,  dancing  in  par-  lous  object  in  it.     But  you  see  I  am  grown  downright 

tioular.     Now  that  1  have  mentioned  dancing,  let  me  splenetic,  and  perhaps  the  fit  may  continue  till  I  receive 

say  something  of  their  balls,  which  are  very  frequent  an  answer  to  this.     I  know  you  cannot  send  me  much 

here.     When  a  stranger  enters  the  dancing-hall,  he  sees  news  from  Ballymalion,  but  such  as  it  is,  send  it  all; 

one  end  of  the  room  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  sit  everything  you  send  will  be  agreealile  to  me. 

dismally  in  a  group  by  themselves; — in  the  oth«r  end  •'Has  Geoi-ge  Conway  put  up  a  sign  yet;  or  John 

83  and  their  pensive  partnei*s  that  are  to  be; — but  no  Binley  left  off  drinking  drams;  or  Tom  Allen  got  a  new 

more  intercoui'se  between  the  sexes  than  there  is  between  wig  ?    But  I  leave  you  to  your  own  choice  what  to  write, 

two  countries  at  war.     Tiie  ladies  indeed  may  ogle,  and  While  1  live,  know  you  have  a  true  friend  in  yours,  &c. 

the  gentlemen  sigh ;    but  an  embargo  is  laid  on  any  "  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

closer  commerce.    At  length,  to  intenupt  hosiilities,  the  **  P.S. — Give  my  sincere  respects  (not  compliments. do 

lady-directi*ess,  or  intendant,  or  what  you  will,  pitches  you  mind)  to  your  agreeable  family,  and  give  my  service 

upon  a  lady  and  gentleman  to  walk  a  minuet,  which  to  my  mother,  if  you  see  her;  tor,  as  you  express  it  in 

they  perform  with  a  formality  that  approaches  to  despon-  Ireland,  1  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  still.    Direct 

deuce.    Alter  five  or  six  couple  have  thus  walked  the    to  me, ,  Student  in  Physic,  in  Edinburgh.*' 

gauntlet,  all  stand  up  to  country -dances,  each  gentleman  Nothing  wortliy  of  preservation  appeared  from  his  pen 
mrnished  with  a  partner  from  the  aforesaid  lady-direc-  during  his  residence  in  Edinbui-gh ;  aud  indeed  his 
tress ;  so  they  dunce  much,  say  nothing,  and  thus  con-  poetical  powers,  highly  as  they  had  been  estimated  by 
eludes  our  assembly.  I  told  a  Scotch  gentleman  that  his  friends,  had  not  as  yet  produced  anything  of  superioi 
such  profound  silence  resembled  the  ancietu  procession  merit.  He  made  on  one  occasion  a  month's  excursion 
of  the  Konian  matrons  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  aud  the  to  the  Highlands.  *'  I  set  out  the  first  day  on  foot," 
Scotch  gentleman  told  me  (and,  faith,  1  believe  he  was  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle  Contarine,  "  but  an  ill- 
right)  that  I  was  a  very  great  pedant  for  my  pains.  natured  corn  I  have  on  my  toe  has  for  the  future  pre- 

"  Now  I  am  come  to  the  ladies ;  and  to  show  that  I  vented  that  cheaj)  mode  of  travelling ;  so  the  second  day 

love  Scotland,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  so  charm-  I  hired  a  hoi*se  about  the  size  of  a  ram,  and  he  walked 

ing  a  country,  I  insist  on  it,  and  will  give  him  leave  to  away  (trot  he  could  not)  as  pensive  as  his  master." 

break  my  head  that  denies  it — that  t'ne  Scotch  ladies  ai*e  During  his  residence  in  Scotland  his  convivial  talents 

ten  thousand  times  finer  and  handsomer  than  the  Irish,  gained   him  at  one  time  attentions  in  a  high  quarter. 

To  be  sure,  now,  I  see  your  sisters,  Betty  and  Peggy,  which,  however,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  appreciate 

vastly  surprised  at  my  partiality;   tell  them  flatly    I  correctly.     "  I  have  spent,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters, 

don't  value  them,  or  their  tine  sKins,  or  eyes,  or  good  "  more  than  a  fortnight  every  second  day  at  the  Duke 

sense,  or — a  potato; — for  I  say,  and  will  maintain  it,  of  Hamilton's;  but  it  seems  they  like  me  more  as  a  jester 

and  as  a  convincing  proof  (I   am  in  a  great  passion)  than  as  a  compauiou,  so  I  disdained  so  servile  an  em- 

of  what  I  assert,  the  Scotch  ladies  say  it  themselves,  ployment  as  unworthy  my  calling  as  a  physician."  Here 

But  to  be  less  serious ;  where  will  you  find  a  language  we  again  find  the  origin  of  another  passage  in  his  auto- 

BO  prettily  become  a  pretty  mouth  as  the  broad  Scotch  ?  biography,  under  the  character  of  the  **  Man  in  Black," 

And  the  women  here  speak  it  in  its  highest  purity  ;  for  wherein  that  worthy  figures  as  a  flatterer  to  a  great  man. 

instance,  teach  one  of  your  young  ladies  at  home  to  pro-  "  At  first,"  says  he,  "  I  was  surprised  that  the  situation 

nounce  the   '  W^hoar  wull  I  gong  ?'   with  a  becoming  of  a  flatterer  at  a  great  man*s  table  could  be  thought 

widening  of  the  mouth,  and  ril  lay  my  life  they'll  wound  disagreeable;   there  was  no  gi-eat  trouble  in  listening 

every  hearer.  attentively  when  his  lordship  spoke,  and  laughing  when 

"  We  have  no  such  character  here  as  a  coquette,  but  he  looked  round  for  applause.   This,  even  good  manners 

alas!   how  many  envious  prudes?     Some  days  ago  I  might  have  obliged  me  to  perforuL     I  found,  however, 

walked  into  my  Lord  Kili-oubry's  (don't  be  sui-prised,  my  too  soon,  his  lordship  was  a  greater  dunce  than  myself, 

lord  is  but  a  glover),*  when  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  from  that  moment  tiattei-y  was  at  an  end.     1  now 

(that  fair  who  sacrificed  her  beauty  to  her  ambition,  and  rather  aimed  at  setting  him  right  than  at  receiving  his 

her  inward  peace  to  a  title  and  gilt  equipage)  passed  by  absurdities  with  submission.    'To  Hatter  those  we  do  not 

know  is  an  easy  task :  but  to  flatter  our  intimate  acquaint- 

•  Wflliam  MacleUfui,  who  claimed  the  title    and  whoee  son  a^ces,    all   whose   foibles   are   strongly  in  our  eyes,  is 

succeeded  in  establuhmg  the  claim  in  1778.     The  father  is  said     j.  ,  jj ■    ,   .  1 1^      t?   „.     *•         f  "^  j 

to  have  voted  at  the  election  of  the  aiiteen  Peers  for  Scotland;  drudgery  insupportable      Every  time  I  now  opened  my 

and  to  have  sold  glovea  in  the  lobby  of  thia  and  other  public  "PS  m  praise,  my  falsehood  went  to  my  conscience;  his 

assemiilages,  lordship  soon  perceived  me  to  be  very  unfit  for  his  ser- 
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tioe ;  1  was  therefore  discharged— my  patron  at  the  same  CHAP.  Y. 

time  being  gniciouely  pleased  to  observe  that  he  believed 

I  was  tolerjily  irood-naturedi  and  had  not  the  least  harm  The  •greeable  fcUow*piuwenffera— Riaks  from  friends  picked  tip 
It              •'  **  by  the  way-side — Sketches   of  Hoilaud  and  the  Datch — 


in  me. 


^^  ,.        ^  ..  A-cij'u   u   rx^i4.^:»u  Shlfla  while  a  poor  student  at  Leyden — The  tulip  specu- 

After  spending  two  winters  at  Edinburgh,  Goldsmith  latjon— The  provident  flute— Sojourn  at  Paris^Sketch  of 

prepared  to  finish  his  medical  studies  on  tiie  continent,  Voltaire— Travelling  shifts  of  a  philosophic  vagabond. 

for  which  his  uncle  Contarine  agreed  to  furnish  the 

fonds.    "  I  intend,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  "  to        His  usual  indiscretion  attended  Goldsmith  at  the  very 

Tisit  Paris,  where  the  great  Farheim,   Petit,  and  Du  outset  of  his  foi-eign  euterttiise.     He  had  iuteuded  to 

Hammel  c^  Moncean  instruct  their  pupils  in  all  the  take  shipping  at  Leith  lor  Holland ;  but  on  airiving  at 

hrancbes  of  medicine.    They  speak  French,  and  conse-  that  port  he  fouud  a  ship  about  to  sail  for  Bordeaux, 

quently  I  shall  have  much  the  advantage  of  most  of  my  with  six  agreeable  passengers,  whose  acquaintance  he 

eountrymen,  as  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  had  probably  made  at  the  inn.     He  wad  not  a  man  to 

language,  and  few  who  leave  Ireland  are  so.     I  shall  resist  a  sudden  impulse ;  so,  instead  ol  embarking  for 

qiend  Uie  spring  and  summer  in  Paris,  and  the  begin-  Holland,  he  found  himself  ploughing  the  seas  on  his 

ning  <^  next  winter  go  to  Leyden.    The  great  Albiuus  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  contiuent    Scarcely  had 

is  still  alive  there,  and  'twill  be  proper  to  go,  though  the  ship  been  two  days  at  sea,  when  she  was  driven  by 

only  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  studied  in  so  famous  a  stress  of  weather  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     Here,  of 

university.  coui*6e,  Goldsmith  and  his  agreeable  fellow-passengers 

"  As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  receiving  found  it  exi^edient  to  go  on  sliore  and  "  relresli  ihem 
money  from  your  bounty  till  my  return  to  Ireland,  so  I  selves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage."  Of  coui-se  tliey 
have  drawn  for  the  last  sum  that  I  hope  I  shall  ever  frolicked  and  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
trouble  you  for;  'tis  jS20.  And  now,  dear  sir,  let  me  ing,  when,  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity,  the  door  was 
acknowledge  the  humility  of  the  station  in  which  you  burst  open,  and  a  sergeant  and  twelve  greuadiers  entered 
found  me ;  let  me  tell  how  I  was  despised  by  most,  and  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  took  the  whole  convivial  paity 
hatefid  to  myself.  Poverty,  hopeless  poverty,  was  my  prisoners. 
lot,  and  Melsncholy  was  beginning  to  make  me  her  own.        It  seems  that  the  agreeable  companions  with  whom 

When  you but  I  stop  here,  to  inquire  bow  your  our  green-horn  had  struck  up  such  a  sudden  intimacy 

health  goes  on  ?  How  does  my  cousin  Jenny,  and  has  were  Scotchmen  in  the  French  service,  who  had  been  in 
she  recovered  her  late  complaint?  How  does  my  poor  Scotland  enlisting  recruits  for  the  French  aimy. 
Jack  Goldsmith?  I  fear  his  disorder  is  of  such  a  nature  Iq  ^ain  Goldsmith  protested  his  innocence :  he  was 
as  he  won't  easily  recover.  I  wish,  my  dear  sir,  you  man  bed  off'  with  his  fellow-revellers  to  prison,  whence 
w'ould  make  me  happy  by  another  letter  before  I  go  he  with  diificulty  obtained  his  release  at  the  end  of  a 
abroad,  fbr  there  I  sliall  hardly  hear  from  you.  ♦  *  fortnight  With  his  customary  facility,  however,  at  pal- 
Give  my — how  shall  I  express  it?  Give  my  earnest  hating  bis  misadventures,  he  ibund  everything  turn  out 
love  to  Mr.  and  Mre.  Lawder."  for  the  best     His  impiisonmeut  saved  liis  lile,  for  dur- 

Mrs.  Lawder  was  Jane,  his  early  playmate — ^the  object  ing  his  detention  the  ship  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  but 

of  his  valentine— bis  first  poetical  inspiration.    She  had  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  all  on 

been  for  some  time  married.  board  perished. 

Medical  instniction,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  the  Goldsmith's  second  embarkation  was  for  Holland 
ostensible  motive  for  this  visit  to  the  continent,  but  the  direct,  and  in  nine  days  he  airived  at  Rotterdam,  whence 
real  one,  iu  all  probalMlity,  was  his  long-cherished  desire  he  proceeded,  without  any  more  deviations,  to  Leyden 
to  see  foreign  parts.  This,  however,  he  would  not  ac-  He  gives  a  whimsical  picture  in  one  of  his  lettere  of  the 
knowledge  even  to  himself,  but  sought  to  reconcile  his  appearance  of  the  Hollanders.  **  The  modem  Dut«^ih- 
roving  propensities  with  some  grand  moral  purpose,  man  is  quite  a  different  creature  from  him  of  former 
**  I  esteem  the  traveller  who  instructs  the  heait,"  says  times :  he  in  everything  imitates  a  Frenchman  but  in 
he,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  writings,  *'  but  despise  him  his  easy,  disengaged  air.  He  is  vastly  ceremonious,  and 
who  only  indulges  the  imagination.  A  man  who  leaves  is,  perhaps,  exactly  what  a  Frenchman  might  have  been 
home  to  mend  himself  and  others  is  a  philosopher;  but  he  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Such  are  the  better  bred, 
who  goes  Irom  couutiy  to  cotuitry,  guided  by  the  blind  im-  But  the  downiight  Hollander  is  one  of  the  oddest  figures 
pulseofcunosity.isonly  a  vagabond."  He,  of  course,  was  in  nature.  Uj^on  a  lank  head  of  hair  he  wears  a  half- 
to  travel  as  a  philosopher,  and  in  truth  bis  outfits  for  a  cocked  narrow  hat,  laced  with  black  liband ;  no  coat, 
continental  tour  were  in  character.  "  I  shall  caiTy  just  but  seven  waistcoats  and  nine  pair  of  bi-eeches,  so  that 
M'6S  to  France,*'  said  he,  "  with  a  good  store  of  clothes,  his  hips  reach  up  almost  to  his  armpits.  This  well- 
si  lirts,  Ac.,  and  that  with  economy  will  suffice."  He  clothed  vegetable  is  now  fit  to  see  company  or  make 
Ibigotto  make  mention  of  his  flute,  which  it  will  be  found  love.  But  what  a  pleasing  creature  is  the  object  of  hia 
bad  occasionally  to  come  in  play  when  economy  could  appetite !  why,  she  wears  a  large  fur  cap,  with  a  deal 
not  replenish  his  purse,  nor  philosophy  find  him  a  supper,  of  Flandera  lace;  and  for  every  pair  of  breeches  he 
IhuB  slenderly  provided  with  money,  prudence,  or  expe-  carries  she  puts  on  two  petticoats. 
rienee,  and  almost  as  slightly  guarded  against  "  hard  **  A  Dutch  lady  bums  nothing  about  her  phlegmatic 
knocks"  as  the  hero  oi  La  Mancba,  whose  head-piece  admirer  but  his  tobacco.  You  must  know,  sir,  every 
was  half  iron,  half  pasteboard,  he  made  bis  final  sally  woman  carries  in  her  hand  a  stove  of  coals,  which,  when 
forth  upon  the  world,  hoping  all  things-— believing  all  she  sits,  she  snugs  under  her  petticoats,  and  at  this 
things ;  little  anticipating  the  chequered  ills  in  store  for  chimney  dozing  Strephon  lights  his  pipe." 
hiuw— little  thinking,  when  he  penned  his  valedictory  In  the  same  letter  he  contrasts  Scotland  and  Holland. 
letter  to  his  good  uncle  Ck>ntarine,  that  he  was  never  to  "  There,  hills  and  rocks  intercept  every  prospect ;  here, 
see  him  more — never  to  return  after  all  his  wandering  it  is  all  a  continued  plain.  There  you  might  see  a  well^ 
to  the  friend  of  his  Infancy — ^never  to  revisit  his  early  dressed  duchess  issuing  from  a  dirty  close,  and  here  a 
and  fondly-remembered  haunts  at  **  sweet  lissoj"  and  dirty  Dutchman  inhabiting  a  palace.  The  Scotch  may 
Ballymahon.  be  compared  to  a  tulip  planted  in  dung ;  but  I  can  nevev 

see  a  Dutchman  in  his  own  house  but  I  think  of  a 
magnificent  Egyptian  temple  dedicated  to  an  ox. 

The  country  itself  awakened  his  admiration.  "  K(^ 
thing,**  said  lie,  **  can  equal  its  beauty ;  wherever  I  turn 
my  eyes,  fine  houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottoes 
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Tiatas,  present  themselres ;  but  when  you  enter  their  upon  ohanoe  and  good  luck  for  the  means  of  getting 

towns  you  are  charmed  beyond  description.    No  misery  forward ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  actually  set  off  on  a  tour 

is  to  be  seen  here;  every  one  is  usefully  employed.'  of  the  continent  in  February,  1775,  with  but  one  spare 
And  again,  in  his  noble  description  in  "  The  Traveller :"    shirt,  a  flute,  and  a  single  guinea. 

To  men  of  other  minds  mv  fancy  flies,  **  Blessed,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  with  a  good 

£mbosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies.  constitution,    an    adventurous    spirit,    and    with    that 

Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand,  thoughtless,  or,  perhaps,   happy  disposition  which  takes 

Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land,  ^o  care  for  to-morrow,  he  continued  his  travels  for  a 

^''tSf  ;iS?  ^^pS  i^ifi^cMe'^'  long  time  in  spite  of  innumerable  privations."    In  his 

Onward,  methinks,  and  diligently  slow,  amusiug  narraUve  of  the  adventures  of  a  "  Philosophio 

The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow ;  Vagabond"  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  we  find  shft- 

Spreads  its  long  arms  amid  the  watery  roar,  dowed  out  the  expedients  he  piursued.    "  I  had  some 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  ^hore.  knowledge  of  music,  with  a  tolerable  voice ;  I  now 

While  the  pent  ocean,  nsmg  o  er  the  pile,  . j°i*_  ^    •    .  *-vw 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  £fore  him  amile ;  ^"rned  what  waa  once  my  amusement  mto  a  present 

The  slow  canal,  the  yeUow-blossom'd  vale,  means  Of  subsistence.    I  pa-s^^d  among  the  harmless 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail,  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such  of  tbe  French  as 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain,  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  men'y,  for  1  ever  found 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign.  ^^q^  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wauts.     Whenever 

He  remained  about  a  year  at  I^yden,  attending  the  I  approached  a  peasant's  house /towards  nightiall  I 

lectures  of  Gaubius  on    chemistry,   and    Albinus  on  played  one  of  my  merriest  tunes,  and  tliat  procured  me 

anatomy ;  though  his  studies  are  said  to  have  been  mis-  not  only  lodging,  but  subsisteuce  for  the  next  day ;  but 

cellaneous,  and  dii-ected  to  literature  rather  than  science,  in  truth  I  must  own,  whenever  I  attempted  to  euteitain 

Tbe  thirty-three  pounds  with  which  he  had  set  out  on  persons  of  a  higher  rank  tbey  always  thought  my  per- 

his  travels  were  soon  consumed,  and  he  was  put  to  many  formances  odious,  and  never  made  me  any  return  Vor  my 

a  shift  to  meet  his  expenses  until  his  precai'ious  remit-  endeavours  to  please  tliem." 

tance:^  should  arrive.     He  had  a  good  friend  on  these        At  Paris  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures  of  Kouelle, 

occasions  in  a  fellow-student  and  coun tinman,  named  then  in  great  vogue,  whera  he  says  he  witnessed  as 

Ellis,  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician,  bright  a  cii'cle  of  beauty  as  graced  the  court  of  Versailles. 

He  used  frequently  to  loan  small  sums  to  Goldsmith,  His  love  of  theatiicals,  also,  led  him  to  attend  the  per- 

which  were  always  scrupulously  paid.     £llis  discovered  formances  oi*  tbe  celebrated  actress  Mademoiselle  Qai* 

the  innate  merits  of  the  poor  awkward  student,  and  used  ron,  with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted.    He  seems  to 

to  declare  in  after  life  that  it  was  a  common  remark  in  have  looked  upon  the  state  of  society  with  the  eye  of  a 

lieyden,  that  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  Goldsmith  an  philosopher,  but  to  have  read  the  signs  of  the  times 

elevation  of  mind  was  to  be  noted — a  philosophical  tone  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  a  poet    In  his  rambles  about 

and  manner — the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  Ian-  tlie  environs  of  Paris,  he  was  struck  with  the  immense 

guage  and  information  of  a  scholar.  quantities  of  game  running  about  almost  in  a  tame 

Sometimes  in  his  emergencies  Goldsmith  undertook  state;  and  saw  in  those  costly  and  rigid  preserves  for  the 

to  teach  the  English  language.     It  is  true  he  was  igno-  amusement  and  luxury  of  the  privileged  few  a  sure 

rant  of  the  Dutch,  but  he  had  a  smattering  of  the  French,  "  badge  of  the  slavery  of  the  people."    This  slavery  he 

Sicked  u])  among  the  Irish  priests  at  Bally mahon.  He  predicted  was  drawing  towards  a  close.  ''  When  I  con- 
epicts  his  whimsical  embarrassment  in  this  respect  in  sider  that  these  parliaments,  the  members  of  which  are 
his  account  in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield'*  of  the  philoso-  all  created  by  the  couit,  and  the  presidents  of  which  can 
phical  vagabond^  who  went  to  Holland  to  teach  the  only  act  by  immediate  direction,  presume  even  to  men- 
natives  English  without  knowing  a  word  of  their  own  tiou  privileges  and  fi^eedom,  who  till  of  late  received 
language  Sometimes,  when  soi-ely  pinched,  and  some-  directions  from  the  tlu'one  with  implicit  humility ;  when 
times,  perhaps,  when  flush,  he  resorted  to  the  gambling  this  is  considered,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  genius 
tables,  which  in  those  days  abounded  in  Holland.  His  of  Freedom  has  entered  that  kingdom  in  disguise.  If 
good  friend  Ellis  repeatedly  warned  him  against  this  they  have  but  three  weak  monarcbs  more  successively 
unfortunate  propensity,  but  in  vain.  It  brought  its  own  on  the  throne  the  mask  will  be  laid  aside,  and  the  coun- 
oure,  or  rather  its  own  punishment,  by  stripping  him  try  will  certainly  once  more  be  free."  Events  have  test!- 
of  every  shilling.  fied  to  the  sage  forecast  of  the  poet. 

Kills  once  more  stepped  in  to  his  relief  with  a  true  Diu'iug  a  brief  sojourn  in  Pai'is  he  appears  to  have 
Irishman's  generosity,  but  with  more  considerateness  gained  access  to  valuable  society,  and  to  have  had  the 
than  generally  characterises  an  Irishman,  for  he  only  honour  and  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Vol- 
granted  pecuniary  aid  on  condition  of  his  quitting  the  taire ;  of  whom,  in  after  yeai-s,  he  wix>te  a  memoir.  "  As 
sphere  of  danger.  Goldsmith  gladly  consented  to  leave  a  companion,"  says  he,  "  no  man  ever  exceeded  him 
Holland,  being  anxious  to  visit  other  parts.  He  intended  when  he  pleased  to  lead  the  conversation — ^which,  how- 
to  pr<.oeed  to  Paris  and  pursue  his  studies  thei-e,  for  ever,  was  not  always  the  case.  In  company  which  he 
which  purpose  he  was  furnished  by  his  frii^nd  with  money  either  disliked  or  despised,  few  could  be  more  reserved 
for  the  journey.  Unluckily,  he  rambled  into  the  gaiden  thau  he ;  but  when  he  was  warmed  in  discourse,  and  got 
of  a  iiori St  just  before  quitting  Leyden.  The  tulip  mania  over  a  hesitating  manner  which  sometimes  he  was 
was  still  prevalent  in  Holland,  and  some  species  of  that  subject  to,  it  was  rapture  to  hear  him.  His  meagre 
splendid  flower  brought  immense  prices,  in  wandering  visage  seemed  iusensiblv  to  gather  beauty ;  every  muscle 
through  the  garden,  Goldsmith  i-ecollected  that  his  uncle  in  it  had  meaning,  ana  his  eye  beamed  with  unusual 
Coutarine  was  a  tulip-fancier.  The  thought  suddenly  brightness.  The  person  who  writes  this  memoir,"  con- 
sti'uck  him  that  hera  was  an  opportunity  of  testifying  in  tinues  he  '*  remembei*s  to  have  seen  him  in  a  select 
a  delicate  manner  his  sense  of  that  generous  uncle's  past  company  of  wits  of  both  sexes  in  Paiis,  when  the  subject 
kinduessea  In  an  instant  his  hand  was  in  his  pocket ;  happened  to  turn  upon  English  taste  and  learning, 
a  number  of  choice  and  costly  tulip-roots  were  purchased  Fontenelle  (then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old),  who  was 
pnd  packed  up  for  Mr.  Gontarine  ;  and  it  was  not  until  one  of  the  party,  and  who  being  unacquainted  with  the  \ 
he  had  paid  for  them  that  he  bethought  himself  that  he  language  or  authoi-s  of  the  countiy  he  undertook  to  con- 
had  spent  all  the  money  borrowed  for  his  travelling  demn,  with  a  spirit  truly  vulgar,  began  to  revile  both, 
expenses.  Too  proud,  however,  to  give  up  his  journey,  Diderot,  who  liked  the  English,  and  knew  something 
and  too  shamefaced  to  make  another  appeal  to  his  friend's  of  their  literary  pretensions,  attempted  to  vindicate 
liberality,  he  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  and  depend  their  poetry  and  learning,  but  with  unequal  abilities. 
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Tbe  cotnpany  quickly  perceived  that  FontencJle  wa«  ments,"  said  he,  "  I  could  convewe  on  topics  of  liten^ 

supenor    in   the  dispute,  and  were  surprised  at  the  ture,  and  then  I  always  forgot  the  msannest  of  the  or- 

silence  which  Voltau-e  had  preserved  all  the  former  part  oumstanoea** 

of  the  night,  particularly  as  the  conversation  happened  At  Padua,  where  be  remained  some  months,  he  is  said 

to  turn  upon  one  of  his  favourite  topics.     Fontenelle  to  have  taken  his  medical  degree.    It  is  probable  he 

continued  his  triumph  until  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  was  brought  to  a  pause  in  tliis  city  by  the  death  of  his 

Voltaire  appeared  at  last  roused  from  his  reverie.     His  uncle  Contarine ;  who  had  hitherto  assisted  him  in  his 

whole  frame  seemed  animated.     He  began  his  defence  wanderings  by  occasional,  though,  of  course,  slender 

witli  the  utmost  defiance  mixed  with  spirit,  and  now  and  remittances.    Deprived  of  this  source  of  supplies,  he 

then  let  fall  the  finest  strokes  of  raillery  upon  his  anta-  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  especially  to  his 

gonist ;  and  his  harangue  Usted  till  three  in  the  mom-  brother-in-law,  Hodson,  describing  his  desUtute  situation 

ing.     I  must  confess  tbat,  whether  from  natural  parUa-  His  letters  brought  him  neither  money  nor  reply.     It 

lity  or  from  the  elegant  sensibility  of  his  manner,  I  appears,  from  subsequent  cori-espondence,  that  his  brother- 

never  was  so  charmed,  nor  did  I  ever  remember  so  inlaw  actually  exerted  himself  to  raise  a  subscription 

absolute  a  victory  as  he  gained  in  this  dispute."     Gold-  for  his  assistance  among    his  relatives,  friends,  and 

smith's  rambhngs  took  him  into  Germany  and  Switzei>  acquaintance,  but  without  success.  Their  faith  and  hope 

land,  from  which  lastr mentioned  country  he  sent  to  bis  in  him  were  most  probably  at  an  end ;  as  yet  he  had 

brother  m  Ireland  the  first  brief  sketch,  afterwards  disappointed  them  at  every  point—he  had  given  none 

amplified  into  his  poem  of  the  "  Traveller."  of  the  anticipated  piwfs  of  telent,  and  they  were  too 

At  Geneva  he  became  travelling  tutor  to  a  mongrel  poor  to  support  what  they  may  have  considered  the 

Toung  gentleman,  son  of  a  Loudon  pawnbroker,  who  wandering  propensities  of  a  heedless  spendtlmlt 

had  been  suddenly  elevated  into  fortune  and  absurdity  Thus  left  to  his  own  precarious  resourees,  Goldsmith 

by  the  death  of  an  uncle.    The  youth,  before  setting  up  gave  up  all  further  wandering  in  Italy,  without  visiting 

for  a  gentleman,  had  been  an  attorney's  apprentice,  and  the  south,  though  Rome  and  Naples  must  have  held  out 

was  an  arrant  pettifogger  m  money  matters.     Never  powerful  attrecUons  to  one  of  his  poetical  cast     Once 

were  two  beiuffs  more  oppositely  assorted  than  he  and  more  resuming  his  pilgrim  staff,  he  turned  his  face  to- 

Goldsmuh.     W  e  may  form  an  idea  of  the  tutor  and  the  ward  England,  "  walking  along  from  city  to  city,  examin- 

pupil  from  the  following  extract  from  the  narrative  of  the  ing  mankind  more  nearly,  and  seeing  both  sides  of  the 

"  rhiloeophic  Vagabond.                          •  picture."    In  tmversing  Fiance,   his  flute— his  magic 

"I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's  governor,  but  flute !— was  once  more  in  requisition,  as  we  may  con- 

with  a  proviso  that  he  should  always  be  permitted  to  elude  by  tbe  following  passage  m  his  Traveller  ;— 

govern  himself.     My  pupil,  in  fact,  underetood  the  art  ^          .  ,  ,  ,     ,    -    .  ,      , 

of  guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  than  L    Ho  pi7' T^^k^k     i/k'"^  n"!"*'""*,^"*'    i 

»..«i.. :.?     -.   1V-*  i^     r  -1 X  ^^     1.      J     J    4i  1  Pleased  with  tbwelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 

was  heir  lo  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir 

pounds,  leit  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  With  tuneless  pine  beside  the  murmuring  Loire ! 

nia  guardians,  to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of  it,  Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  gi-ew, 

had  bound  him  an  apprentice  to  an  attorney.    Thus  And  freBhened  from  the  wave  the  zeihyr  flew; 

avarice  was  his  prevaOing  passion ;  all  his  questions  on  ^"?  haply  thongh  my  handi  note  fafi'ring  stiH, 

au  J  1  *     •   L  A  i_  J         »  •  1  But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marr  d  the  dancer  s  «kiH  : 

the  road  were,  how  money  might  be  saved-which  was  Yet  would  the  vilkge  piaise  my  wondrous  powT 

the  least  expensive  course  of  travel — whether  anything  And  dance  forgetful  of  tlie  noontide  hour. 

could  be   bought   that  would  turn  to   account  when  dis-  Alike  all  a^es.    Dames  of  ancient  da)'8 

posed  of  again  in  London  ?    Such  ctiriosities  on  the  way  ViB^e  led  their  children  throui^h  the  mirthftil  maze, 

as  could  be  seen  for  nothing  he  was  ready  enough  to  «""*  l^^^^if  "^fv'!!' ^^L*^ ''' § tl*^'' ^'''*' 

look  at ;  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid  fo?,  he  ^"^  ^^  ^  *^"^  ^^  ^"^^"^  *^  thr.K^sco«. 

usually  asserted  that  he  had  been  told  that  tliey  were  ««.«.«. 

not  worth  seeing.     He  never  paid  a  bill  that  he  would 

not  obaerve  how  amazingly  expensive  travelling  was ;  CHAP    VI 

and  all  this  though  not  yet  twenty-one.'* 

In  this  sketch,  Goldsmith  undoubtedly  shadows  forth  Landing  in  England-Shifts  of  a  man  without  money-The  pestle 
bis  annoyances  as  travelling  tutor  to  this  concrete  young  and  mortar—Theatricala  in  a  bam— Launch  upon  London- 
gentleman,  compounded  of  the  pawnbroker,  the  pettifog*  A  city  night  scene — Struggles  with  penury— Miseries  of  a 
ger,  and  the  West  Indian  heir,  with  an  overlaying  of  the  *"^' — ^  doctor  in  the  suburb — Poor  practice  and  second- 
city  miser.  They  had  continual  difficidties  on  all  point*  ^"^^  ^"^"^  ^"^^^  "*  embryo— Project  of  the  written 
of  expense  until  they  reached  Mai-seilles,  where  both  ™^'"'  ** 
were  glad  to  separate.  After  two  years  spent  in  roving  about  the  continent. 

Once  more  on  foot,  but  freed  from  the  irksome  duties  "pursuing  novelty,'*  as  he  said,  "  and  losing  content,*' 
of  *'  bear-leader,'*  and  with  some  of  his  pay,  as  tutor,  in  Goldsmith  landed  at  Dover  early  in  1756.  He  appeare 
bis  pocket.  Goldsmith  continued  his  half-vagrant  pere-  to  have  had  no  definite  plan  of  action.  The  aeath 
griuations  through  pnrt  of  France  and  Piedmont,  and  of  his  uncle  Contaiine,  and  the  neglect  of  his  relatives 
some  of  the  Italian  States  He  had  acquired,  as  has  and  friends  to  reply  to  his  letters,  seem  to  have  pro- 
been  shown,  a  habit  of  shifting  along  and  living  by  ex-  duced  in  him  a  temporary  feeling  of  loneliness  and  des- 
pedients,  and  a  new  one  presented  itself  in  Italy.  **  My  titution,  and  his  only  thought  was  to  get  to  London,  and 
skill  in  music,"  says  he,  in  the  "  Philosophic  Vagabond,  throw  himself  upon  the  world.  But  how  was  he  to  get 
could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  countxy  where  every  peasant  there  ?  His  purse  was  empty.  England  was  to  him  as 
was  a  better  musician  than  I ;  but  by  this  time  I  had  completely  a  foreign  laud  as  any  part  of  the  continent ; 
acquired  another  talent,  which  answered  my  purpose  as  and  where  on  eailn  is  a  penniless  stranger  more  desti- 
welK  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the  tute  ?  His  flute  and  his  philosophy  were  no  longer 
foreign  universities  and  convents  there  are,  upon  certain  of  any  avail ;  the  English  boore  cared  nothing  for 
days,  philosophical  theses  maintained  against  every  music;  there  were  no  convents;  and  as  to  the  learned 
adventitious  (ns]Mitant:  for  which,  if  the  champion  o^  and  the  clergy,  not  one  of  them  would  give  a  vagrant 
poses  with  zeal  and  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratuity  in  scholar  a  supper  and  a  night's  lodging  for  the  best  theses 
money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night"  Though  a  that  ever  ytti»  argued.  "You  may  easily  imagine,"  says 
poor  wandering  scholar,  his  reception  in  these  learned  he,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  '*  what 
piles  was  as  free  from  humiliation  as  in  the  cottages  of  difficulties  I  had  to  encounter,  left  as  I  was  without 
tbe  peasantry.     "  With  the  members  of  these  establish-  Mends,  recommendations,  money,  or  impudence,  and 
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that  in  a  oountrj,  where  bein^  bom  an  Irishman  was  been  an  usher  in  a  boarding-school  myself,  and  may  t 

sufficient  to  keep  me  unemployed.     Many  in  such  cir-  die  of  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  uncfei^ 

oumstances  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  friar's  cord  turnkey  in  Newgate.     I  was  up  early  and  late :  I  was 

or  the  suicide's  halter.     But  with  ail  my  follies,  I  had  browbeat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the 

principle  to  resist  the  one  and  resolution  to  combat  the  mistress,  and  worried  by  the  boys." 
other."  Goldsmith  remained  but  a  short  time  in  this  situa- 

He  applied  at  one  place,  we  are  told,  for  employment  tion,  and  to  tlie  mortifications   experienced  tliere  we 

in  the  shop  of  a  country  apothecary ;  but  all  his  medical  doubtless  owe  the  picturings  giyen  iu  his  writings  of  the 

science  gathered  in  foreign  universities  could  not  gain  hardships  of  an  usher's  life. 

him  the  management  of  a  pestle  and  mortar.     He  even        "  He  is  generally,'*  says  he  "  the  laughing-stock  of 

resorted,  it  is  said,  to  the  stage  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  school.     Evei^  tiick  is  played  upon  him ;  the  oddity 

and  fig^ired  in  low  comedy  at  a  country  town  in  Kent  of  his  manner,  his  dress  or  his  language,  is  a  fund  of 

This  accords  with  his  last  shift  of  the  Philosophic  Vaga-  eternal  ridicule  ;  the  master  himself  now  and  then  can« 

bond,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  country  theatricals  not  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh;   and  the  poar  wretch, 

displayed  in  his  "  Adventures  of  a  Strolling  Player,"  or  eternally  resenting  this  ill  usa^e,  lives  in  a  state  of  war 

perhaps  a  story  suggested  by  them.    All  this  part  of  his  with  all  the  family."  ..."  He  is  obliged,  perhaps,  to 

career,  however,  in  which  he  must  have  trod  the  lowest  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  French  teacher,  who  dis- 

paths  of  humility,  are  only  to  be  conjectured  from  vague  turbs  him  for  an  hour  every  night  in  propaiing  and 

traditions,  or  scraps  of  autobiograpi)y  gleaned  from  his  filleting  his  hair,   and  stinks  worse  than  carrion  with 

miscellaneous  writings.  his  rancid  pomatums  when  he  lays  his  head  beside  him 

At  length  we  find  him  launched  on  the  great  metro-  on  the  bolster." 
polls,  or  rather  diifting  about  its  streets  at  night,  in  the        His  next  shift  was  as  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  a 

gloomy  month  of  February,  with  but  a  few  halfpence  chemist  near  Fish  street  Hill.     After  remaining  here  a 

in  his  pocket.     Tlie  deserts  of  Arabia  ai-e  not  more  few  months,  he  heard  that  Dr.  Sleiprht,  who  had  been 

dreary  and  inhospitable  than  the  sti-eets  of  London  at  his  friend   and  fellow-student  at  Edinburgh,   was  in 

such  a  time,  and  to  a  stranger  in  such  a  plight     Do  we  London.     Enger  to  meet  with  a  friendly  face  in  tliis  land 

want  a  picture  as  an  illustration  ?     We  have  it  in  his  of  strangers,  he  immediately  called  on  him  ;  "  but  though 

own  works,   and  furnished,   doubtless,   from  his  own  it  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  to  he  supposed  I  was  in  my  best 

experience.  clothe^!.  Sleight  scarcely  knew  me — such  is  the  tax  the 

"The  clock  has  just  struck  two;  what  a  gloom  hangs  unfortunate  pay  to  poverty.  However,  when  he  did 
all  around  !  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock,  recollect  me,  I  foimd  his  heart  as  warm  as  ever,  and  he 
or  the  distant  watch-dog.  How  few  appear  in  those  shared  his  purse  and  friendship  with  me  during  his  con- 
streets,  which  but  some  few  hours  ago  were  crowded  !  tinuance  in  London." 

But  who  are  those  who  make  the  streets  their  couch,  and  llirough  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Sleight,  ha 
lind  a  short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  now  commenced  the  practice  of  modicine,  but  in  a  smnll 
opulent?  They  are  strangei-s,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  way,  in  fiankside.  South wark,  and  chiefly  among  the 
whose  circumstances  are  too  humble  to  expect  redress,  poor ;  for  he  wanted  the  figure,  address,  polish,  and 
and  whose  distresses  are  too  great  even  for  pity.  Some  management  to  succeed  among  the  rich.  His  old  school- 
are  without  the  covering  even  of  rags,  and  others  ema-  mate  and  college  companion,  Beatty,  who  used  to  aid 
ciated  with  disease ;  the  world  has  disclaimed  them  ;  him  with  his  purse  at  the  university,  met  him  about  this 
society  turns  its  back  upon  their  distress,  and  has  given  time,  decked  out  in  the  tarnished  finery  of  a  second-hand 
them  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger.  These  poor  shiver-  suit  of  gi-een  and  gold,  with  a  shirt  and  neckcloth  of  a 
ing  females  have  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been  fortnight's  wear. 

flattered  into  beauty.     They  ai*e  now  turned  out  to  meet        Poor  Goldsmith  endeavoured  to  assume  a  prosperous 

the  severity  of  winter.    Perhaps,  now,  lying  at  the  doors  air  in  the  eyes  of  his  early  associate.     **  He  was  prac- 

of  their  betrayers,  they  sue  to  wretches  whose  hearts  are  tising  physic"  he  said,  "  and  doing  very  well !"    At  this 

insensible,  or  debauchees  who  may  curse  but  will  not  moment  poverty  was  pinching  him  to  the  bone  in   spite 

relieve  them.  of  his  practice  and  his  dirty  finery.   His  fees  were  neces* 

"  Why,  why  was  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  suffer-  sarily  small  and  ill  paid,  and  he  was  fain  to  seek  some 

ings  of  wretches  I  cannot  relieve  !     Poor  houseless  crea-  precarious  assistance  from  his  pen.     Here  his  quondam 

tures !     The  world  will  give  you  reproaches,  but  wijl  fellow-student.  Dr.  Sleight,  was  again  of  service,  intro- 

uot  give  you  relief."  ducing  him  to  some  of  the  booksellei-s,  who  gave  him 

Poor  houseless  Goldsmith  !  we  may  here  ejaculate — to  occasional,  though  starving  employment  According 
what  shifts  he  must  have  been  driven  to  find  shelter  to  tradition,  however,  his  most  eificient  patron  just 
and  sustenance  for  himself  in  this  first  adventure  into  now  was  a  journeyman  printer,  one  of  his  poor  patients 
Loudon  !  Many  years  afteiwards,  in  the  days  of  his  of  Bankside ;  who  had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his 
social  elevation,  he  startled  a  polite  circle  at  Sir  Joshua  talents,  and  perceived  his  poverty  and  his  literary  shifls. 
Reynolds's  by  humorously  relating  an  anecdote  about  The  printer  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Samuel  Richard- 
the  time  he  "  lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane."  son,  the  author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charles 
Such  may  have  been  the  desolate  quarters  with  which  Grandison,  who  combined  the  novelist  and  the  pub- 
he  was  fain  to  content  himself  when  thus  adrift  upon  lisher,  and  was  in  flourishing  circumstances.  Through 
the  town,  with  but  a  few  halfpence  in  his  pocket.  the  journeyman's  intervention  Goldsmith  is  said  to  have 

The  first  authentic  trace  we  have  of  him  iu  this  new  become  acquainted  with  Richardson,  who  employed  him 

part  of  his  career,  is  filling  the  situation  of  an  usher  to  as  reader  and  corrector  of  the  press,  at  his  printing 

a  school ;    and  even  this  employ  he  obtained    with  establishment  in  Salisbury  court ;  an  occupation  which 

some  difficulty,  after  a  reference  for  a  character  to  his  he  alternated  with  his  medical  duties, 
friends  in  the  University  of  Dublin.     In  the  "  Vicar        Being  admitted  occasionally  to  Richardson's  parlour, 

of  Wakefield"  he  makes  George  Primrose  undergo  a  he  began  to  form  literary  acquaintances,  among  whom 

whimsical  catechism  concerning  the  requisites  for  an  the   most  important  was  I>r.    Toung,   the  author  of 

usher,     '^ave  you  been  apprentice  to  the  business  T  ".Night  Thoughts,"  a  poem  in  the  height  of  fashion. 

"is  not  probable,  however,  that  much  familiarity  tack, 

lace  at  the  time  between  the  literary  lion  of  the  day 

you  lie  three  in  a  bed  ?'    *  No.'    *  'i'hen  you  will  and  the  poor  iEsculapius  of  Bankside,  the  humble  oor- 


usner.       nave  you  Dcen  apprentice  to  the  ousmess  r  ".i 

*  No.*    *  Tlien  you  won't  do  for  a  school.    Can  you  dress  It 

the  boys'  hair  ?     •  No.'     •  Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school,  pli 

Can  you  lie  three  in  a  bed  ?'     *  No.'     •  'i'hen  you  will  an 

never  do  for  a  school.    Have  you  a  good  stomach  ?*  *  Yes.*  rector  of'  the  press.    Still  the  communion  with  literary 

'  Then  you  will  by  no  means  do  for  a  school.'    I  have  men  had  its  effeet  to 


set  his  imagination  teeming.    Br. 
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Farr,  one  of  his  Edinburgh  fellow  stndents*  who  was  at  Ticegerent  over  the  aoademr  at  Peeldiam.    He  appeara 

London  about  this  time  attending  the  hospital  and  ieo-  to  hare  been  well  treated  by  both  Dr.  Milner  and  his 

tores,  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  Goldsmith  in  his  wife ;  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  scholars  from 

literary  character.  his  easy,  indulgent  good  nature.    He  mingled  in  their 

"  Early  in  January  he  called  upon  me  one  morning  sports ;  told  them  droll  stories ;  played  on  the  flute  for 

before  I  was  up,  and,  on  my  entering  the  room.  I  recog-  their  amusement,  and  spent  bis  money  in  treating  them 

nised  my  old  acquaintance,  dressed  in  a  rusty,  full-  to   sweetmeats    and    other   schoolboy    dainties.      His 

trimmed  black  sidt,  with  bis  pocket  full  of  papers,  which  familiarities  were  sometimes  carried  too  far ;  he  indulged 

instantly  reminded  me  of  the  poet  in  Garrick's  farce  in  boyish  pranks  and  practical  jokes,  and  drew  upon 

of  Lethe.    After  we  had  finished  our  breakfast,  be  drew  himself  retorts  in  kind,  which,  however,  he  bore  with 

from  his  pocket  part  of  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  he  had  great  good  humour.     Once,  indeed,  he  was  touched  to 

bronght  for  my  correction.     In  vain  I  pleaded  inability,  the  quick  by  a  piece  of  schoolboy  pertness.    After  play* 

when  he  began  to  read ;  and  eveiy  part  on  which  I  ex-  ing  on  the  flute,  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  music,  as 

pressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  was  immediately  deliglitrul  in  itself,  and  as  a  valuable  accomplishment 

blotted  out     I  theo  most  earnestly  pressed  him  not  to  for  a  gentleman,  whereupon  a  youngster,  witli  a  glanoe 

trust  to  my  judgment,  but  to  take  the  opinion  of  per-  at  his  ungainly  person,  wished  to  know  if  he  considered 

sons  better  qualified  to  decide  on  dramatic  conip08ition&  himself  a  gentleman.     Poor  Goldsmith,  feelingly  alive 

He  now  told  me  be  had  submitted  bis  production,  so  far  as  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  appearance  and  the  humilitr 

he  had  written,  to  Mr.  Richardson,  tbe  author  of  Clar  of  his  situation,  winced  at  this  unthinking  sneer,  which 

rissa,  on  which  I  ]ieremptorily  declined  ofiSering  another  long  rankled  in  his  mind, 

criticism  on  the  ])erformance.'*  As  usual,  while  in  Dr.  Milner's  employ,  bis  benevolent 

From  the  graphic  description  given  of  him  by  Dr.  feelings  were  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  purse,  for  he  never 

Farr,   it  will   be  perceived  that  the  tamisbed  finery  could  resist  a  tale  of  distress,  and  was  apt  to  be  fleeced 

of  green  and  gold  had  been  succeeded  by  a  prolessional  by  every  sturdy  beggai* ;  so  that  between  his  chaiity  and 

suit  of  black,  to  which,  we  are  told,  were  added  tbe  wig  bis  munificence  he  was  generally  in  advance  of  his 

and  cane  indispensable  to  medical  doctors  in  those  days,  slender  salary.     *'  You  had  better,  Mr   Goldsmith,  let 

The  coat  was  a  second-hand  one,  of  rusty  velvet,  with  a  me  take  care  of  your  money,"  said  Mrs.  Milner,  one  day, 

patch  on  the  left  breast,  which  he  adroitly  covered  with  "  as  I  do  for  some  of  the  young  gentlemen." — *'  In  truth, 

his  three-cornered  bat  during  his  medical  visits ;  and  we  madam,  there  is  equal  need !"  was  tlie  good-humoured 

have  an  amusing  anecdote  of  bis  contest  of  courtesy  reply. 

with  a  patient  who  persisted  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  Dr.  Milner  was  a  man  of  some  literary  pretensions, 

him  from  the  h  St,  which  only  made  him  press  it  more  and  wrote    occasionally   for  tbe    ''Monthly  Review,*' 

devoutly  to  his  heart.  6f  which   a  bookseller,  by  the  name  of  Griffiths,  was 

Nothing  further  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  tragedy  proprietor.  This  work  was  an  advocate  for  Wbig  prin- 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Farr ;  it  was  piobsbly  never  com-  ciples,  and  had  been  in  prosperous  existence  for  nearly 
pleted.  The  same  gentleman  speaks  of  a  strange  eight  years.  Of  late,  however,  periodicals  iiad  multiplied 
Quixotic  scheme  which  Goldsmith  had  in  contemplation  exceedingly,  and  a  formidable  T017  rival  had  stalled  up  in 
at  the  time,  "  of  going  to  decipher  tbe  inscriptions  on  tbe  "Critical  Review," published  by  Aixsbibald  Hamilton, 
the  written  mountains,'*  though  he  was  altogether  igno-  a  bookseller,  and  aided  by  the  poweri'ul  and  popular  pen 
raut  of  Arabic,  or  the  language  in  which  tbey  might  be  of  Dr.  Smollett  Griffiths  was  obliged  to  i-ecruit  his 
sup})osed  to  be  written.  "  Tbe  salary  of  three  hnndred  forces.  While  so  doing,  he  m(*t  Gold>mith,  an  bumble 
pounds,"  adds  Dr.  Farr,  "  which  had  been  left  for  the  occupant  of  a  seat  at  Dr.  Milner's  tal>le,  and  was  struck 
purpose,  was  the  tem]>tation."  This  was  probably  one  with  remarks  on  men  and  books  which  fell  from  him  in 
of  many  dreamy  projects  with  which  bis  fervid  brain  the  course  of  convei*sation.  He  took  occasion  to  sound 
was  apt  to  teem.  On  such  subjects  be  was  prone  to  talk  him  privately  as  to  his  inclination  and  ca})acity  as  a 
vaguely  and  magnificently,  but  inconsiderately,  from  reviewer,  and  was  furnished  by  him  with  specimens 
a  kindled  imagination  rather  than  a  well-instructed  of  his  literary  and  critical  talents.  Tbey  proved  satis- 
judgmcnt  He  bad  always  a  great  notion  of  expe-  factory.  The  consequence  was  that  Goldsmith  once 
ditions  to  the  East,  and  wonders  to  be  seen  and  efiected  more  changed  bis  mode  of  lii'e,  and  in  April,  1757,  be- 
in  the  Oriental  countries.  came  a  contributor  to  the  *'  Monthly  Review,"  at  a  small 

fixed  salary,  with  board  and  lodging;  and  accordingly 

— —  took  11])  his  abode  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  at  tbe  sign  of  the 

Dunciad,  Fateruoster-row.      As  usual,   we    trace    this 

CHAP.  YII.  phase  of  bis  foitunes  in  his  seniifictitious  writings ;  his 

sudden  transmutation  of  the  pedagogue  into  tbe  author 

Life  of  «  pedagogue— Kindness  to  schoolboys— Pertness  in  re-  being  humorously   set  forth  in   the  case  of    "  George 

torn— Expensire  charitiea— Tbe  (iriffiths  and  the  "  Monthly  Primrose,"  in  the  "  Vicai'  of  Wakefield."     "  Come,"  says 

ReneW-Toilsofaliteniiyhack-RupturewiththeGriffiths.  George's  adviser,  "I  see  you   ai-e  a  lad    of  spirit  and 

Among  the  most  cordial  of  Goldsmiths  intimates  in  some  learning;    what  do  you  think  of  comuiencing 

London  during  this  time  of  precarious  struggle  were  author,  like  me  ?    You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt, 

certain  of  his  former  fellow-students  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  men  of  genius  starving  at  the  trade  :  at  present  I'll 

of  these  was  the  son  of  a  Dr.  Milner,  a  dissenting  mini-  show  you  forty  very  dull  fellows  about  town  tiiat  live 

Bter,  who  kept  a  classical  school  of  eminence  at  Peckham,  by  it  in  o))uleuce — all  honest,  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on 

in  Surrey      Young  Milner  bad  a  favourable  opinion  smoothly  and  dully,  and  write  history  and  politics,  and 

of  Goldsmith's  abilities  and  attainments,  and  cherished  are  praised ;  men,  sir,  who  had  they  been  bred  cobblers 

for  him  that  good  with  which  his  genial  nature  seems  would  all  their  lives  only  have  mended  shoes,  but  never 

ever  to  have  inspired  among  his  school   and   college  made  them."     "  Finding,"  says  George,  **  that  there  was 

associates.     His  father  falling  ill,  the  young  mau  nego-  no  great  degree  of  gentility  affixed  to  the  character  of  an 

tiated  with  Goldsmith  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  bis  proposal ;  and,  having  the 

school.     The  latter  readily  consented,  for  be  was  dis-  highest  respect  for  literature,  bailed  the  antiqua  mater 

eouraged  by  tbe  slow  growth  of  medical  reputation  and  of  Grub-street  with  reverence.     I  thought  it  my  glory 

practice,  and  as  yet  bad  no  confidence  in  tbe  coy  smiles  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway  trod  before 

of  tbe  muse     Laying  by  his  wig  and  cane,  therefore,  me."    Alas !  Dryden  struggled  with   indigence  all  his 

and  once  more  wielding  the  fenile,  he  resumed  the  cha-  days ;  and  Otway,  it  is  said,  fell  a  victim  to  famine  in 

nteter  of  tlie  pedagogue,  and  for  some  time  reigned  as  his  thirty-fifth  year,  being  atiiingled  by  a  roll  of  breads 
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whioh  he  devoured  with  the  voracity  of  a  starving  man.  alighted  hut  he  was  in  haste  to  he  gone ;  for  he  «ras  ever 

In  Goldsmith's  experience  the  track  soon  proved  a  on  business  of  importance,  and  was  at  tb at  time  actuuUy 

thorny  one ;  Griffiths  was  a  hard  business  man,  of  compiling  materials  for  the  history  of  one  Mr.  Thomas 

shrewd,  worldly  good  sense,  hut  little  retinement  or  Trip.     I  immediately  recollected  this  good-natured  man's 

oultivation.    He  meddled,  or  rather  muddled,  with  literal  red-pimpled  face." 

ture,  too,  in  a  business  way,  altering  and  modifying  Besides  his  literary  joh-work,  Goldsmith  also  resumed 

occasionally  the  writings  of  his  contributors ;  and  in  this  his  niedical  practice,  but  with  very  trifling  success.     The 

he  was  aid&d  by  his  wife,  who,  according  to  Smollett,  scimtiness  of  his  purse  still  obliged  liiiu  to  live  in  obscure 

was  an  antiquated  female  critic  and  a  dabbler  in  the  lodgings  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Salisbury-square, 

"Review."    Such  was  the  literary  vassalage  to  which  Fleet-street;  but  his  extended  acquaintance  and  rising 

Goldsmith  had  unwarily  subjected  himself.    A  diurnal  importance  caused  him  to  consult  appearances.      He 

drudgei-y  was  imposed  on  him,  irksome  to  his  indolent  adopted  an  expedient,  then  very  common,  and  still  prao- 

habits,  and  attended  by  circumstances  humiliating  to  his  tisod  in  London  among  those  who  have  to  tread  the 

pride.     He  had  ta  write  daily  fi'om  nine  o'clock  until  narrow  path  between  pride  and  poverty ;  while  he  bui^ 

two,  and  often  throughout  the  day,  whether  in  the  vein  or  rowed  in  lodgings  suited  to  his  means,  he  ^*  bailed,"  as 

not,  and  on  subjects  dictated  by  his  task-master,  however  it  is  termed,  from  the  Temple  Exchange  Coffee-house 

foreign  to  his  taste ;  in  a  word,  he  was  traated  as  a  mere  near  Temple  Bar.    Here  he  i-eceived  his  medical  calls ; 

literarv  hack.    But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  it  was  the  hence  he  dated  his  letters,  and  here  he  passed  much  of  his 

critical  supervision  of 'Griffiths  and  his  wife  which  grieved  leisure  hours,  conversing  with  the  fi'equentei's  of  the 

him:  the  '*  illiterate  bookselling  Griffiths,"  as  Smollett  place.     "Thirty  pounds  a  year,"  said  a  poor  Irish  painter, 

called  them,  "  who  presumed  to  revise,  alter,  and  amend  who  understood  the  art  of  shifting,  "  is  enough  to  enable 

thearticlescoutributed  to  their 'Review.'   Thank  heaven,"  a  man  to  live  iu  London  without  being  contemptible, 

crowed  Smollett,  **  the  '  Critical  Review'  is  not  written  Ten  pounds  will  find  him  in  clothes  and  linen ;   he  can 

under  the  restraint  of  a  bookseller  and  his  wife.     Its  live  iu  a  garret  on  eigh teen-pence  a  week ;  hail  from  a 

principal  writers  are  independent  of  each  other,  uncon-  coffee-house,  whei*e,  by  occasionally  spending  threepence, 

nectea  with  booksellers  and  unawed  by  old  women !"  he  may  pass  some  hours  each  day  in  good  company ; 

This  literaiy  vassalage,  however,  did  not  last  long,  he  may  breakfast  on  bread  and  muk  for  a  penny ;  dine 

The  bookseller  became  more  and  more  exacting.     He  for  sixpence ;  do  without  supper ;  and  on  dean-skirt  da^ 

accused  his  hack  writer  of  idleness— of  abandoning  his  he  may  go  abroad  and  pay  visits." 

writing-de8k  and  literary  workshop  at  an  early  hour  of  Goldsmith  seems  to  have  taken  a  leaf  from  this  poor 

the  day,  and  of  assuming  a  tone  and  manner  above  his  devil's  manual,  in  respect  to  the  coffee-house  at  least 

situation.     Goldsmith,  iu  return,  charged  him  with  im-  Indeed,  coffee-houses  in  those  days  were  the  rasorts  of  wits 

pertinence,  his  wife  with  meanness  and  parsimony  in  her  and  literati,  where  the  topics  of  the  day  were  gossiped 

household  treatment  of  him,  and  both  of  literary  med-  over,  and  the  affairs  of  literature  and  the  drama  discussed 

dling  and  marring.    The  engagement  was  broken  off  at  and  criticised.    In  this  way  he  enlai'ged  the  circle  of  his 

the  end  of  five  months  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  intimacy,  which  now  embraced  several  names  of  notoriety, 

any  violent  rupture,  as  it  will  be  found  they  afterwards  Do  we  want  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  experience  m 

had  occasional  dealings  with  each  other.  this  part  of  his  career,  we  have  it  in  his  observations  on 

Though  Goldsmith  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  the  life  of  an  author  in  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  State 

he  had  nroduced  nothing  to  give  him  a  decided  reputa-  of  Polite  Learning,"  published  some  yeai-s  afterwanis. 

tion.      He  was  as  yet  a  mere  writer  for  bread.     The  *'  The  author  unpatronised  by  the  great  has  naturally 

articles  he  had  contributed  to  the  "  Review"  were  anony-  recourse  to  the  bookseller.    There  cannot,  perliaps,  be 

mous,  and  were  never  avowed  by  him.    They  have  since  a  combination  more  prejudicial  to  taste  than  this.    It  is 

been,  for  the  most  part,  ascertained ;  and  though  thrown  the  interest  of  the  one  to  allow  as  little  for  writing,  and 

off  hastily,  often  treating  on  subjects  of  temporary  in-  for  the  other  to  write  as  much  as  possible ;  accordingly 

terest,  and  marred  by  the  Griffith  interpolations,  they  tedious  compilations  and  periodical  magazines  are  the 

are  still  characterised  by  his  sound,  easy  good  sense,  result  of  their  joint  endeavoui'S.    In  these  circumstances 

and  the  genial  graces  of  his  style.     Johnson  observed  the  author  bids  adieu  to  fame;  he  writes  for  hrcad  ;  and 

that  Goldsmith's  genius  flowered  late  ;  he  should  have  for  that  oulv  imagination  is  seldom  called  in.     He  sits 

said  it  flowered  early,  but  was  late  in  bringing  its  fixiit  down  to  address  the  venal  muse  with  the  most  phlcgmar 

to  matuiity.  tic  apathy  ;   and,  as  we  are  told  of  the  Rustiiau,  courts 

his  misti-ess  h\  falling  asleep  in  her  lap." 

— ^^  Again.    "  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  world 

are  apt  to  fancy  the  man  of  wit  as  leading  a  very  agree- 

CHAP.  Vni.  able  life.    They  conclude,  perhaps,  that  he  is  attended 

with  silent  admiration,  and  dictates  to  the  rest  of  man- 

Newbeiy,  of  picture-book  memor3^-How  to  keep  up  appearances—  W^idi  ^ith  ^U  the  eloquence  of  conscious   superiority. 

Miseries  of  authorship-A  poor  relaUon-Letter  to  Hodson.  yery  ditterent  is  his  present  situation.     He  is  called  an 

Being  now  known  in  the  publishing  world,  Goldsmith  author,  and  all  know  that  an  author  i^i  a  thing  only  to 

hegantofind  casual  employment  in  various  quarters;  be  laughed  at.     His  person,  not  his  jest,  becomes  the 

among  others  he  wrate  occasionally  for  the  **  Literary  miilh  of  the  company.    At  his  approach  the  most  fat, 

Magazine,"  a  production  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  John  New-  unthinking  face  brightens  into  malicious  meaning.  Even 

heiy,  bookseller,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  renowned  in  aldermen  laugh,  and  avenge  on  him  the  ridicule  which 

nursery  literatui-e  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  last  was  lavished  on  their  forefathers."      *      *      «    *«  The 

century  for  his  picture-books  for  children.    Ncwberywas  poet's  poverty  is  a  standing  topic  of  contempt     His 

a  worthy,  intelligent,  kind-hearted  man,  and  a  seasonable,  writing  for  bread  is  an  unpardonable  offence.    Perhaps, 

though  cautious  friend  to  authors,  relieving  them  with  of  all  mankind,  an  author  in  these  times  is  used  most 

amall  loans  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  always  hardly.    We  keep  him  poor,  and  yet  revije  his  poverty, 

taking  care  to  be  well  repaid  by  the  labour  of  their  pens.  We  reproach  him  for  living  by  his  wit,  and  yet  allow 

Goldsmith  introduces  him  in  a  humorous  yet  friendly  him  no  other  means  to  live.   His  taking  refuge  in  garrets 

manner   in  his  novel  of  the  '*  Vicar    of   Wakefield."  and  cellars  has  of  late  been  violently  objected  to  him, 

*'  This  person  was  no  other  than  the  philanthropic  book-  and  that  by  men  who,  I  have  hope,  are  more  apt  to  pity 

seller  m  St  Paul's  Church vard,  who  has  written  so  many  than  insult  his  distress.    Is  poveitv  a  cai-eless  fault  ? 

little  books  for  children ;  he  called  himself  their  friend ;  No  doubt  he  knows  how  to  prefer  a  bottle  of  champagne 

but  he  was  the  Mend  of  all  mankindL    He  was  no  sooner  to  the  nectar  of  the  neighhouring  alehouse,  or  a  veniaoii 
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imsty  to  A  plate  of  potatoes.    Want  of  delicacy  is  not  in  entertainment ;  and  Want,  instead  of  being  gentleman 

him,  but  in  those  who  deny  him  the  opportunity  of  usher,  often  turns  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

making  an  elegant  choice,   wit  certainly  is  the  property  **  Thus,  upon  learning  I  write,  no  doubt  you  imagine 

of  those  who  have  it;  nor  should  we  he  displeased  it  it  is  I  starve ;  and  tlie  name  of  an  autlior  naturally  reminds 

the  only  property  a  man  sometimes  has.     We  must  not  you  of  a  garret      In   this  particular  I  do  not  tliink 

underrate  him  who  uses  it  for  subsistence,  and  flees  proper  to  undeceive  my  friends.     But,  whether  I  eat  or 

from  the  ingratitude  of  the  age,  even  to  a  bookseller,  for  starve,  live  in  a  first  floor  or  four  pair  of  stairs  high,  I 

redress."        ♦*»****  still  remember  them  with  ardour ;  nny,  my  very  countiy 

''If  the  author  be  necessary  among  us,  letusti'eat  comes  in  for  a  share  of  my  affection.     Unaccountable 

him  with  proper  consideration  as  a  child  of  the  public,  fondness  for  countiy,  this  maladie  dti  pais,  as  the  French 

not  as  a  rent-charge  on  the  community.    And  indeed  a  call  it!     Unaccountable  that  he  should  still  have  an 

child  of  the  public  he  is  in  all  respects;  for  while  so  well  affection  for  a  place,  who  never,  when  in  it,  i-eceived 

able  to  direct  others,  how  frequently  is  he  found  incapa-  al)ove  common  civility ;  who  never  brought  anything 

ble  of  guiding  himself,    ilis  simplicity  exposes  him  to  out  of  it  except  his  brogue  and  his  blunders.    Surely 

til  the  insidious  approaches  of  cunning — his  sensibility  my  affection  is  equally  ridiculous  with  the  Scotchman's, 

to  the  slightest  invasions  of  contempt    Though  pos*  who  refused  to  be  cured  of  the  itch,  because  it  made 

sessed  of  fortitude  to  stiind  immoved  the  expected  bursts  him  unco'  thoughtful  of  his  wife  and  bonny  Invei-aiy. 

of  an  earthquake,  yet  of  feelings  80  exquisitely  ]ioignant  "But  now,  to  be  serious:  let  me  ask  myself  what 

as  to    agonize    under    the    slightest   disappointment,  gives  me  a  wish  to  see  Ireland  again?    The  country  is 

Broken  I'est,  tnsteless  meals,  and   causeless  anxieties  a  flue  one,  perhaps?    No     There  is  good  company  in 

shorten  life,  and  render  it  unfit  for  active  enjoyments ;  Ireland  ?     No.     The    conversation    there  is  generally 

prolonged  vigils  and  intense  application  stiJi  farther  made  up  of  a  smutty  toast  or  a  bawdy  song;  the  vivacity 

contract  his  span,  and  make  his  time  glide  insensibly  supported  by  some  humble  cousin,  who  had  just  folly 

away."  enough  to  earn  his  dinner.     Then,  perhaps,  there's 

^  hile  poor  Goldsmith  was  thus  struggling  with  the  more  wit  and  learning  among  the  Irish?  Oh,  Lord,  no ! 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  in  those  days  There  has  been  mora  money  spent  in  the  encourage- 
beset  the  path  of  an  author,  his  fiiendsiu  Ireland  roceived  ment  of  the  Padareen  mare  there  in  one  season  than 
acconnts  of  his  lileraiy  success,  of  the  distinguished  given  in  rewards  to  learned  men  since  the  time  of  Usher* 
acquuintanoes  he  was  making.  This  was  enough  to  i>ut  All  their  productions  in  learning  amount  to  perhaps  a 
tlie  wise  heads  at  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon  in  a  ferment;  translation,  or  a  few  ti'acts  in  divinity :  and  all  their 
of  conjectures.  With  the  exaggerated  notions  of  pro-  productions  in  wit  to  just  nothing  at  all.  Why  the 
Tincial  relatives  concerning  the  family  great  man  in  the  {blague,  then,  so  fond  of  Ireland  ?  Then,  all  at  once, 
metropolis,  some  of  Goldsmith's  poor  kindred  pictured  because  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  a  few  more  who  are 
him  to  themselves  seated  in  high  places,  clothed  in  exceptions  to  the  general  picture,  have  a  residence  there, 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  hand  and  glove  with  the  This  it  is  that  gives  me  all  the  pangs  I  feel  in  separa 
givers  of  gills  and  dispeusers  of  patit>nage.  Accordingly,  tion.  I  confess  I  carry  this  spirit  sometimes  to  the 
he  was  one  day  surprised  at  tlie  sudden  apparition,  in  souring  of  the  pleasures  I  at  present  possess.  If  I  go 
his  miserable  lodging,  of  his  younger  brother  Charles,  a  to  the  opera,  where  Signora  Col  urn  ba  poure  out  all  the 
raw  youth  of  twenty-one,  endowed  with  a  double  share  mazes  of  melody,  I  sit  and  sigh  for  Lissoy  fireside,  and 
of  the  family  heedlessness,  and  who  expected  to  be  forth-  Johnny  Armstrong's  '  Last  Good-night'  from  Peggy 
with  helped  into  some  snug  by-path  to  fortune  by  one  or  Golden.  If  I  climb  Hampstead-bill,  £an  where  nature, 
other  of  Oliver's  great  friends.  Charles  was  sadly  dis-  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect,  I  oonfess 
concerted  on  learning  that,  so  far  form  being  able  to  it  fine ;  but  Uien  I  had  rether  be  placed  on  the  Uttlo 
provide  for  otliers,  his  brother  could  scarcely  take  care  mount  before  Lissoy  gate,  and  there  take  in,  to  me, 
of  himself.  He  looked  round  with  a  rueful  eye  on  the  the  most  pleasing  horizon  in  nature, 
poet's  quarters,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur-  **  Before  Charles  came  hither,  my  thoughts  some- 
prise  and  disappointment  at  finding  him  no  better  off.  times  found  refuge  from  severer  studies  among  my 
"All  in  good  time,  my  dear  boy,"  replied  poor  Goldsmith,  friends  in  Ireland  I  fancied  strange  revolutions  at 
with  infinite  good  humour;  '*  I  shall  be  richer  by-and-  home;  but  I  find  it  was  the  rapidity  of  my  own 
by.  Addison,  let  me  tell  you,  wrote  his  poem  of  the  motion  that  gave  an  imaginanr  one  to  objects  really  at 
'  Cainpaign'  in  a  garret  in  the  Haymarket,  three  stories  rest.  No  altei-ations  there.  Some  friends,  he  tells  me, 
higher  and  you  see  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  for  I  have  are  still  lean,  but  very  rich ;  others  very  fat,  but  still 
only  got  to  the  second  story."  very  poor.    Nay,  all  the  news  I  hear  of  you  is,  that  you 

uharles  Goldsmith  did  not  remain  long  to  erabaiTass  sally  out  in  visits  among  the  neighbours,  and  sometimes 

bis  brother  in  London.    With  the  same  roving  disposi-  make  a  migration  from  tlie  blue  bed  to  the  brown.    I 

tion  and  inconsiderate  temper  of  Oliver,  he  suddenly  couldfrommy  heart  wish  that  you  and  she  (Mra.  Hodson) 

departed  in  an  humble  capacity  to  seek  his  fortune  in  and  Lissoy  and  Ballymahon,  and  all  of  you,  would  fairly 

the  West  Indies,  and  nothing  was  beard  of  him  for  above  make  a  migration  into  Middlesex ;  though,  upon  second 

tiiirty  years,  when,  after  having  been  given  up  as  dead  thoughts,  this  might  be  attended  withafew  inconveniences, 

by  friends,  be  made  his  reappearance  in  England.  Therefore,  as  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed, 

Shortly  after  his  depaiture.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  letter  to  why  Mohammed  shall  go  to  the  mountain  ;  or,  to  speak 

his  brotner-in-law,  Daniel  Hodson,  Esq.,  of  which  the  plain  English,  as  you  cannot  conveniently  pay  me  a 

following  is  an  extract;  it  was  paitly  intended,  no  visit,  if  next  summer  I  can   contrive  to    be  absent 

doubt,  to  dissipate  any  further  illusions  concerning  his  six  weeks  from  London,  I  shall  spend  thi-ee  of  them 

iortnnes  which  might  float  on  the  magnificent  imagina-  among  my  friends  in  Ireland.    But  first,  believe  me,  my 

tion  of  his  friends  in  Ballymahon.  design  is  purely  to  visit,  and  neither  to  cut  a  figure  nor 

"  I  suppose  you  desire  to  know  my  present  situation,  levy  contributions — ^neither  to  excite  envy  nor  solicit 

As  there  is  nothing  in  it  at  which  I  should  blush  or  favour;  in  fact,  my  cireum  stances  are  adapted  to  neither, 

which    mankind  could  censure,  I  see  no  i-easou  for  I  am  to  poor  too  be  gazed  at,  and  too  rich  to  need  aa- 

making  it  a  secret  In  short,  by  a  very  little  practice  sistance." 
as  a  physician,  and  a  very  little  reputation  as  a  poet,  I 
make  a  shift  to  live.  Nothing  is  more  apt  to  introduce 
tts  to  the  gates  of  the  muses  Uian  poverty ;  but  it  were 
well  if  they  only  left  us  at  the  door.  The  mischief  is, 
they  sometimes  choose  to  give  us  their  company  to  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  who  had  studied^for  the  bar,  bat  was  now  lifing  at  eaaa 

on  his  estate  ttX  Roaeommoti.      '*You  have  quitted" 

Hackney  anthonhip— Thoagfats  of  liteniy  wiidde    ntank  to  writes  Goldsmith,  "  the  plan  of  life  which  you  once  in* 

Peckham—Orienul  pnijecte—Literiury  enterprise  to  nise  tended  to  pursue,  and  given  up  ambition  for  domealie 

De:inJu'„"le'So^±^L'^SrJcoST«^"'*"°-  tnu-quillHr.    I  c«not  .T«d  ««Ung  »me  regret th., 

one  of  my  few  fnends  has  declmed  a  pursuit  lu  which 

For  some  time  Goldsmith  continued  to  write  misoel-  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  suooess.    1  have  often 

laueously  for  reviews  and  other  periodical  publications,  let  my  fancy  loose  when  you  were  the    subject,  aud 

but  without  making  any  decided  liit,  to  use  a  technical  have  imagined  vou  gracing  the  bench,  or  thundering 

term.    Indeed,  as  yet  he  appeared  destitute  of  the  strong  at  the  bar ;  while  1  have  taken  no  small  pride  to  my- 

excitement  of  literary  ambition,  and  wrote  only  on  the  self,  aud  whispered  to  all  that  I  could  come  near  that 

spur  of  necessity  and  at  the  urgent  importunity  of  his  this  was  my  cousin.    Instead  of  this,  you  are  merely 

bookseller.     His  indolent  and  truant  disposition,  ever  content  to  be  a  happy  man — ^to  be  esteemed  by  your 

averse  from  labour  and  delighting  in  bolituiy,  had  to  be  acquaintances— to  cultivate  your  paternal  acres — ^to  take 

scourged  up  to  his  task ;  still  it  was  this  very  truant  unmolested  a  nap  under  one  of  your  own  hawthorns,  or 

disposition  which  threw  an  unconscious  charm  over  in  Mrs.  Wells's  bed-chamber,  which   even '  a  poet  must 

eveiything  he  wrote ;  bringing  with  it  honeyed  thoughts  confess  is  rather  the  more  comfortable  of  the  two.    But, 

and  pictured  images  which  had  spi-ung  up  in  his  mind  however  your  resolutions  may  be  altered  with  regard  to 

in  the  sunny  hours  of  idleness :  these  effusions,  dashed  your  situation  in  life,  I  persmide  myself  they  are  luialter* 

off  on  compulsion  in  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  were  able  with  respect  to  your  friends  in  it    1  cannot  think 

published  anonymously ;  so  tliat  they  made  no  collective  the  world  has  taken  such  entire  possession  of  that  heart 

impression  on  the  public,  and  reflected  no  fame  on  the  (once  so  susceptible  of  friendship)  as  not  to  have  left  a 

name  of  their  author.  comer  there  for  a  friend  or  two,  but  I  flatter  mvself  that 

In  an  essay,  published  some  time  subsequently  in  the  even  I  have  a  place  among  the  number.    This  I  have  a 

"  Bee,"  Goldsmith  adveiis  in  his  own  humorous  way  to  claim  to  from  the  similitude  of  our  dispositions;  or  wd^ 

his  impatience  at  the  tardiness  with  which  his  desultory  ting  that  aside,  I  can  demand  it  as  a  right  by  the  moat 

and  acknowledged  essays  crept  into  notice.    "  I  was  equitable  law  of  nature — I  mean  that  of  retaliation ;  for 

once  induced,"  says  he,  **  to  show  my  indignation  against  indeed  yon  have  more  than  your  share  in  mine.    1  am 

the  public  by  discontinuing  my  eflbrts  to  please ;  and  a  man  of  few  professions ;  and  yet  at  this  veiy  instant 

was  bravely  resolved,  like  Raleigh,  to  vex  them  by  bum-  I  cannot  avoid  the  painful  apprehension  that  my  present 

ing  my  manuscript  in  a  passion.    Upon  reflection,  how-  ]irofessions  (which  speak  not  half  my  feelings)  should  be 

ever,  I  considerea  what  set  or  body  of  people  would  be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  a  request,  as  I  have 

displeased  at  my  rashness.    The  sun,  after  so  sad  an  a  request  to  make.    No,  mv  dear  Ned,  I  know  you  are 

accident,  might  shine  next  morning  as  bright  as  usual;  too  generous  to  think  so,  and  you  know  me  too  proud  to 

men  might  laugh  and  sing  the  next  day,  and  transact  stoop  to  unnecessary  insincerity.    I  have  a  request,  it 

business  as  before,  and  not  a  single  ci-eature  feel  any  is  true,  to  make ;  but  as  I  know  to  whom  I  am  a  peti- 

regret  but  myself.    Instead  of  having  Apollo  in  mourn-  tioner,  I  make  it  without  diifidence  or  conl'usion.    It  is 

ing  or  the  Muses  in  a  flt  of  the  spleen — in  stead  of  having  in  short  this — I  am  going  to  publish  a  book  in  Lon- 

the  learned  world  apostrophising  at  my  untimely  decease,  don,"  fto.    The  residue  of  the  letter  specifies  the  nature 

perhaps  all  Grub-street  might  laugh  at  my  fate,  and  self-  of  the  request,  which  was  merely  to  aid  in  circulating 

approving  dignity  be  unable  to  shield  me  from  ridicule."  his  proposals  and  obtaining  suliscriptions.    The  letter 

Circumstances  occurred  about  this  time  to  give  a  new  of  the  poor  author,  however,  was  unattended  to  and  un- 
dii^ction  to  Goldsmith's  hopes  and  schemes.  Having  acknowledged  by  the  prosperous  Mr.  Wells,  of  Boa- 
resumed  for  a  brief  period  the  superintendence  of  the  common,  though  in  after  years  he  was  proud  to  claim 
Peckliam  school  during  a  flt  of  illness  of  Dr.  Milner,  relationship  to  Dr.  Goldsmith,  when  he  had  risen  to 
that    gentleman,  in  requital  for  his  timely  services,  celebrity. 

promised  to  use  his  influence  with  a  friend,  an  East  Another  of  Goldsmith's  letters  was  to  Robert  Bryantcm, 

India  director,  to  procure  him  a  medical  appointment  with  whom  he  had  long  ceased  to  be  in  correspoudenoe. 

in  India.  "  I  believe,"  imtes  he  *'  that  they  who  are  dmuk,  or  out 

Tliere  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  their  wits,  fancy  everybody  else  in  the  same  condition. 
of  Dr.  Milner  would  be  effectual ;  but  how  was  Gold-  Mine  is  a  friendship  that  neither  disunce  nor  time  can 
smith  to  find  the  ways  and  means  of  fitting  himself  out  efface,  which  is  probably  the  reason  that  for  the  aoul 
for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies  ?  In  this  emergency  he  was  of  me  I  can't  avoid  thinking  yours  of  the  same  corn- 
driven  to  a  more  extended  exercise  of  the  pen  than  he  plexion ;  and  yet  I  have  many  reasons  for  being  of  a 
had  yet  attempted.  His  skirmishing  among  books  as  a  contrary  opinion,  else  why,  in  so  long  an  absence,  was 
reviewer,  and  his  disputatious  ramble  among  the  schools  I  never  made  a  partner  in  your  concerns?  To  hear 
and  universities  and  literati  of  the  continent,  had  filled  of  your  success  would  have  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure; 
his  mind  with  facts  and  observations  which  he  now  set  and  a  communication  of  your  very  disappointments 
about  digesting  into  a  treatise  of  some  magnitude,  to  be  would  divide  the  uneasiness  I  too  frequently  feel  for  my 
entitled  *'  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Polite  own.  Indeed,  my  dear  Bob,  you  don't  conceive  how 
Learning  in  Europe."  As  the  work  grew  on  his  hands  unkindly  you  have  treated  one  whose  circumstances 
his  sanguine  temper  ran  ahead  of  his  labours.  Feeling  afibrd  him  few  prospectsof  pleasure,  except  those  reflected 
secure  of  success  in  England,  he  was  anxious  to  forestaU  from  the  happiness  of  his  friends.  However,  since  you 
the  piracy  of  the  Irish  press ;  for  as  yet  the  Union  not  have  not  let  me  hear  from  you,  I  have  in  some  measura 
having  taken  place,  the  English  law  of  copyright  did  disappointed  yoiur  neglect  by  frequently  thinking  of  yocu 
not  extend  to  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  channel.  He  Kvei^  day  or  so  I  remember  the  calm  anecdotes  of  your 
wrote,  therefore,  to  his  frietids  in  Ireland,  urging  them  life,  from  the  fireside  to  the  easy  chair ;  recal  the  various 
to  cireulate  his  proposals  for  his  contemplated  work,  and  adventures  that  first  cemented  our  friendship — the 
obtain  subscriptions  payable  in  advance — ^the  money  to  school,  the  college,  or  the  tavern;  preside  in  fancy  over 
be  ti'Hnsmitted  to  a  Mr.  Bradley,  an  eminent  bookseller  your  cards  ;  and  am  displeased  at  your  bad  play  when 
in  Dublin,  who  would  give  a  receipt  for  it,  and  be  the  mbber  goes  against  you,  though  not  with  all  that 
accountable  for  the  delivery  of  the  books.  The  letters  agony  of  soul  as  when  I  was  once  your  partner.  la  it 
written  by  him  on  this  occasion  are  worthy  of  copious  not  strange  that  two  of  such  like  affections  should  be  so 
citation,  as  being  full  of  character  and  interest.  One  much  separated,  and  so  differently  employed  as  wo  are? 
wat>  to  his  relative  and  college  intimate,  Edwai-d  Wells^  You  seem  placed  at  the  centre  of  fortune's  wheel,  and^ 
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• 

let  it  revolye  ever  m  fisist,  are  insensible  of  the  motion,  among  the  grinning  tribe,  who  say,  '  yery  true*  to  all 

I  seem  to  have  been  tied  to  the  circumference,  and  that  is  said :    who  fill  a  racant  chair  at  a  tea-table ; 

whirled  disagreeably  round,  as  if  on  a  whirligig/*  whose  narrow  souls  never  moved  in  a  wider  circle  than 

He  then  runs  into  a  whimsical  and  extravagant  tirade  the  circumference  of  a  ^nea ;    aud  who  had  rather 

about  his   future   prospects  —  the    wonderful    career  be  reckoning  the  money  m  your  pocicet  than  the  virtue 

of  fame  and  fortune  that  awaits  him ;  and,  after  in>  in  your  breast    All  tiiis,  I  say, .  I  have  done,  and  a 

dulffing  in  all  kinds  of   humorous  gasconades,  con*  thousand  other  very  silW,   though   very  disinterested, 

dudes: — ^**Let  me,  then,  stop  my  fancy  to  take  a  view  things  in  my  time ;  and  for  all  which  no  soul  cares  a 

of  my  future  self—and,  as  the  boys  say,  light  down  to  farthing  about  me.     *    *    *    Is  it  to  be  wondered  that 

•ee  myself  on  horseback.    Well,  now  that  I  am  down,  he  should  ouce  iu  his  life  forget  you,  who  has  been  all 

where  the  d — I  i$  I  f    Oh  gods !  gods !  here  in  a  garret,  his  liFe  forgetting  himself?     However,  it  is  probable  you 

writing  for  bread,  and  expecting  to  be  dunned  for  a  milk-  may  one  of  tliesc  days  see  me  turned  into  a  peifect 

•core  r  hunks,  and  as  dark  and  intricate  as  a  mouse  hole.    I 

He  would  on  this  occasion  have  doubtless  written  to  have  already  given  my  landlady  orders  for  an  entire 

his  uncle  Gontarine,-  but  tiiat  generous  friend  was  sunk  reform  in  the  state  of  my  Ouanoes.    I  declaim  again  hot 

into  a  helpleaa,  hopeless  stato,  from  which  death  soon  suppers,  drink  less  sugar  iu  my  tea,  and  check  my  grate 

released  him.  with  brickbats.    lusteiul  of  hanging  my  room  with  pio- 

Out  off  thus  from  the  kind  oo-operation  of  his  uncle,  tures,  I  intend  to  adorn  it  with  maxims  of  frugality. 

he  addreesed  a  letter  to   his  daughter  Jane,  the  com-  Those  will  make  pretty  furniture  enough,  and  won't  be 

panion  of  his  school-boy  and  happy  days,  now  the  wife  a  hit  too  expeusive ;  for  I  will  draw  them  all  out  with 

of  Mr.  Lawder.    The  object  was  to  secure  her  interest  my  own  hands,  and  my  landlady's  (laughter  shall  frame 

with  her  husband  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  his  them  with  the  parings  of  my  black  waistcoat    £ach 

prqiosals.    The  letter  is  full  of  character.  maxim  is  to  be  inscribed  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and 

**  If  you  should  ask,*'  he  begins,  *'  why,  in  an  interval  wrote  with  my  best  pen ;  of  which  the  following  will 
of  so  many  years,  you  never  heard  from  me,  permit  me,  serve  as  a  specimen  : — lx)ok  sharp :  Mind  th$  mean 
madam,  to  ask  the  same  question.  I  have  the  best  chance:  Money  iamofiey  now :  If  you  have  a  thousand 
excuse  in  recrimination.  I  wrote  to  Kilmore  from  pounds  you  can  put  your  hands  by  your  sides,  and  say 
Ijejden.  in  Holland,  from  Louvain  in  Flanders,  and  you  are  worth  a  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year : 
Bouen  in  France,  but  received  no  answer.  To  what  Take  a  farthing  from  a  hu9idred  and  it  wiU  be  a  hundred 
could  I  attribute  this  silence  but  to  displeasure  or  for-  no  longer.  Tlius,  which  way  soever  I  turn  my  eyes, 
getfulness?  Whether  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  I  do  they  are  sure  to  meet  one  of  those  friendly  monitors; 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  this  I  must  ingenuously  ana  as  we  are  told  of  an  actor  who  hung  his  loom 
own,  that  I  have  a  thousand  times  in  my  turn  en-  round  with  looking  glass  to  correct  tlie  defects  of  his 
deavoured  to  forget  tkem^  whom  I  could  not  but  look  person,  my  apartments  shall  be  furnished  in  a  peculiar 
upon  as  forgetting  1110.  I  have  attempted  to  blot  their  manner,  to  correct  the  errors  of  my  mind.  Faith!  madam, 
names  from  my  memory,  and«  I  confess  it,  spent  whole  I  heaitily  wi^h  to  be  rich,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason, 
days  in  efforts  to  tear  their  image  from  my  heart  to  say  without  a  blush  bow  much  I  esteem  vou.  But, 
Gould  I  have  succeeded,  you  would  not  now  have  been  alas !  I  have  many  a  fatigue  to  encounter  before  that 
troubled  with  this  renewal  of  a  discontinued  conges-  happy  time  comes,  when  your  poor  old  simple  friend 
pondeuce ;  but,  as  every  effort  the  restless  make  to  pro-  may  again  give  a  loose  to  the  luxuriance  of  his  nature ; 
cure  sleep  serves  but  to  keep  them  waking,  all  my  sitting  by  Kilmore  fireside,  recoimt  the  various  adveu- 
attempte  contributed  to  impress  what  I  would  forget  tures  of  a  hard-fought  life— laugh  over  the  follies  of  tlie 
deeper  on  my  imagination.  But  this  subject  I  would  day— join  his  flute  to  your  harpsichord,  and  foi^et  that 
wilhnglv  turn  from,  and  yet,  *  for  the  soul  of  me,*  I  ever  he  starved  in  those  streete  where  Butler  and  Otway 
can*t  tell  I  have  said  all.  I  was,  madam,  when  I  dis-  starved  before  him.  And  now  I  mention  those  great 
continued  writing  to  Kilmore,  in  such  circumstance  that  names — my  Uncle !  he  is  no  more  that  soul  of  fire  as 
all  my  endeavours  to  continue  your  regamis  might  be  when  I  once  knew  him.  Kewton  and  Swill  grew  dim 
attributed  to  wrong  motives.  My  letters  might  be  with  age  as  well  as  he.  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  His 
looked  upon  as  tbe  petitions  of  a  beggar,  and  not  the  mind  was  too  active  an  inhabitant  not  to  disorder  tlie 
offerings  of  a  friend :  while  all  my  professions,  in-  feeble  mansion  of  ite  abode ;  for  the  richest  jewels 
•t^'ad  of  being  eonsidered  as  the  result  of  disinterested  soonest  wear  their  sittings.  Yet  who  but  the  fool  would 
esteem,  might  be  ascribed  to  venal  insincerity.  I  lament  his  condition !  Ue  now  forgete  the  calamities 
believe,  indeed,  you  had  too  much  generosity  to  place  of  life.  Perhaps  indulgent  Heaven  has  given  him  a 
them  iu  such  a  light,  but  I  could  not  bear  even  the  foretaste  of  that  tranquillity  here  which  he  so  well 
shadow  of  such  a  suspicion.  The  most  delicate  friend-  deserves  hereafter.  But  I  must  come  to  business ;  for 
shinB  are  always  most  sensible  of  the  slightest  invasion,  business,  as  one  of  my  maxims  tells  me,  must  be  minded 
and  the  strongest  jealousy  is  ever  attendant  on  the  or  lost  I  am  going  to  publish  in  London  a  book, 
uarmest  regaind.  I  could  not — I  own  I  could  not —  entitled  *  The  present  State  of  Taste  and  Literature  in 
continue  a  correspondence  in  which  every  acknow-  Europe.*  The  booksellers  in  Ireland  republish  every 
ItHlgment  for  piLst  favours  might  be  considered  as  an  in-  performance  there  without  making  the  autlior  any  con- 
direet  request  for  future  ones ;  and  where  it  might  be  sideration.  I  would,  in  this  respect,  disappoint  their 
thought  I  gave  my  heart  from  a  motive  of  gratitude  avarice,  and  have  all  the  nrofite  of  my  labour  to  myself, 
alone,  when  I  was  conscious  of  baring  bestowed  it  on  I  must,  therefore,  request  Mr.  Lawder  to  circulate  among 
much  more  disinterested  principles.  It  is  true,  this  con-  his  friends  and  acquaintonces  a  hundred  of  my  i>roposals, 
duct  might  have  been  simple  enough :  but  yourself  must  which  I  have  given  the  bookseller.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  Dame- 
oonfese  it  was  in  character.  Those  who  know  me  at  street,  directions  to  send  tohiiu.  If,  in  pursuance  of  such 
all  know  that  I  have  always  been  actuated  by  different  circulation,  he  should  raceive  any  subscriptions,  I  en- 
principles  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  while  none  treat,  when  collected,  they  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bradley 
regarded  die  interest  of  his  friend  more,  no  man  on  as  aforesaid,  who  will  give  a  receipt,  and  be  accountable 
earth  regarded  his  own  less.  I  have  often  affected  for  the  work  or  a  return  of  the  subscription.  If  this 
bluntness  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  flattery ;  have  fre-  request  (which,  if  it  be  complied  with,  will  in  some  moa- 
quently  seemed  to  overlooa  those  merits  too  obvious  to  sure  be  an  encouragement  to  a  roan  of  learning)  should 
escape  notice,  and  pretended  disregard  to  those  instances  be  disagreeable  or  troublesome,  I  will  not  press  it ;  for 
of  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  I  could  not  fail  I  would  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  have  ray  labours  go 
taci.lj  to  applaud;  and  all  this  lest  I  should  be  ranked  a-begging ;  but  if  I  know  Mr.  Lawder  ^aud  sm-e  I  ougl;t 
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to  know  him),  he  will  accept  the  employment  with  plea-  In  the  meantime,  cut  down  in  his  hopes  and  hnrai- 

sura.     All  I  can  say — ^if  he  writes  a  book,  I  will  get  him  liated  in  his  pride  by  the  failure  of  his  Goromatidcl 

two  hundred  subscribers,  and  these  of  the  best  wits  in  scheme,  he  sought,  without  consulting  his  friends,  to  be 

Eurojje.    Whether  Uiis  request  is  complied  with  or  not,  examined  at  the  College  of  Physicians  for  the  humble 

1  shall  not  be  uneasy ;  but  there  is  one  petition  T  must  situation  of  hospital  mate.    £ven  here  poveity  stood  in 

make  to  him  and  to  you,  which  I  solicit  with  the  warmest  his  way.    It  was  necessary  to  appear  in  a  decent  garb 

ardour,  and  in  which  I  cannot  bear  a  refusal.     1  mean,  before  the  examining  committee ;  but  how  was  he  to  do 

dear  madam,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  subscribe  myself,  so  ?  He  was  literally  out  of  elbows  as  well  as  out  of  cash, 

your  ever  affectionate  and  obliged  kinsman,  Oliver  Here  again  the  mnse,  so  often  jilted  and  neglected  by 

Goldsmith.    Now  see  how  I  blot  and  blunder  when  I  him,  came  to  his  aid.    In  consideration  of  four  articles 

am  asking  a  favour.'*  furnished  to  the  "  Monthly  Review,"  Griffiths,  his  old 

task-master,  was  to  become  security  to  the  tailor  for  a 

i— ^—  suit  of  clothes.     Goldsmith  said  he  wanted  them  but  for 

a  single  occasion,  on  which  depended  his  appointment 

CHAP.   X.  to  a  situation  in  the  army ;  as  soon  as  that  tem[)orary 

Oriental  sppointment.  Mid  diHappointment^Exwnination  at  the  P".^?*^  ""^k**^"!  ^^^^  ^"^^  '^'^^^  ^  "'^iS-'^  ^"^ 

College  of  Surgeons-How  to  procure  a  suit  of  clothes-  pa>d  ^or-    The  books  to  be  reviewed  were  accordingly 

Fresh  disappointmentr-A  tale  ofdistress— The  suit  of  clothes  lent  to  him — ^the  m use  was  again  set  tO  his  compulsory 

in  pawn — Funishment  for  doing  an  act  of  charity — Gaieties  drudgery — the  articles  were  scribbled  off  and  sent  to  the 

of  Green  Arbour  Courtr-Letter  to  his  brother— Life  of  Vol-  bookseller,  and  the  clothes  came  in  due  time  from  the 

taire — Scroggins,  an  attempt  at  mock-heroic  poetry.  tailor 

While  Goldsmith  was  yet  labouring  at  his  treatise,  the  From  thtf  records  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  appears 

promise  made  him  by  Dr.  Milner  was  carried  into  effect,  that  Goldsmith  underwent  his  examination  at  Surgeons' 

and  he  was  actually  appointed  physician  and  surgeon  to  Hall  on  the  2 1st  December,  1758.    Either  from  a  coii- 

one  of  the  factories  on  tiie  coast  of  Corouiandel.     His  fusion  of  mind  incident  to  sensitive  and  imaginative 

imagination  was  immedintely  on  fire  with  visions  of  persons  on  such  occasions,  or  from  a  real  want  of  sur- 

oriental  wealth  and  magnificence.     It  is  true  the  salary  gical  science,  which  last  is  extremely  probable,  he  failed 

did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds,  but  then,-  as  ap-  in  his  examination,  and  was  rejected  as  unqualified, 

pointed  physician,  he  would  have  the  exclusive  practice  The  effect  of  such  rejection  was  to  disqualify  him  for 

of  the  place,  amounting    to  one  thousand  pounds  per  every  branch  of  public  service,  though  he  might  have 

annum ;  with  advantoges  to  be  derived  from  trade  and  claimed  a  re-eJLamination,  after  the  interval  of  a  few 

from  the  high  interest  of  money — ^twenty  per  cent. ;  in  a  months  devoted  to  further  study     Such  a  re-examina- 

woixl,  for  once  in  his  life  the  road  to  foitune  lay  broad  tion  he  never  attempted,  nor  did  he  ever  communicate 

and  straight  before  him.  his  discomfiture  to  any  of  his  friends. 

Hitherto,  in  his  coiTcspondence  with  his  friends,  he  On  Christmas-day,  but  four  days  after  his  rejection  by 

had  said  nothing  of  his  India  scheme ;  but  now  he  im-  the  College  of  Sui'geons,  while  he  was  suffering  under 

parted  to  them  his  brilliant  prospects,  ui-ging  theimpor-  the  mortification  of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  hard 

tance  of  their  circulating  his  proposals  and  obtaining  pressed  for  means  of  subsistence,  be  was  surprised  by 

him  subscriptions  and  advances  on   his  forthcoming  the  entrance  into  his  room  of  the  poor  woman  of  whom 

work,  to  furnish  funds  for  his  outfit  he  hired  his  wretched  apartment,  and  to  whom  he  owed 

In  the  meantime  he  had  to  task  that  poor  drudge,  his  some  small  an-eai's  of  rent.  She  had  a  piteous  tale  of  dis- 

muse,  for  present  exigencies.   Ten  pounds  wera  demanded  tress,  and  was  clamorous  in  her  afflictions.  Her  husband 

for  his  appointment- warrant.    Other  expenses  pressed  had  been  airested  in  the  night  for  debt,  and  thrown  into 

hard  upon  him.     Fortunately,  though  as  yet  unknown  prison.      This  was  too  much  for  the  quick  feelings 

to  fame,  his  literary  capability  was  known  to  *' the  trade,"  of  Goldsmith;   he  was  ready  at  anytime  to  help  the 

and  the  coinage  of  his  brain  passed  current  in  Gmb-  distressed,  but  in  this  instance  he  was  himself  in  some 

street    Archibald  Hamilton,  proprietor  of  the  **  Critical  mensiire  a  cause  of  the  distress.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Review,"  the  rival  to  that  of  Griffiths,  readily  made  him  He  had  no  money,  it  is  true  ;  but  there  hung  the  new 

a  small  advance  on  receiving  three  articles  for  his  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  had  stood  his  unlucky  examin- 

periodical.     His  purse  thus  slenderly  replenished.  Gold-  ation  at  Surgeons'  Hall.     Without  giving  himself  time 

smith  paid  for  his  warrant;   wiped  off  the  score  of  his  for  reflection,  he  sent  it  off  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and 

milkmaid  ;    abandoned  his  garret,  and  moved  into  a  i-aised  thereon  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  off  his  own  debt, 

shabby  first-floor  in  a  forlorn  court  near  the  Old  Bailey;  and  to  release  his  landlord  from  prison, 

there  to  await  the  time  of  his  migi-ation  to  the  maguifi-  Under  the  same  pressure  of  penury  and  despondency, 

cent  coast  of  Coromandel.  he  borrowed  from  a  neighbour  a  pittance  to  relieve  his 

Alas !   poor  Goldsmith !   ever  doomed  to  disappoint-  immediate  wants,  leaving  as  a  security  the  books  which 

ment    Early  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November — that  he  had  recently  reviewed.     In  the  midst  of  these  straits 

month  of  fog  and  despondency  in  London — he  learnt  t'le  and  harassments,  he  received  a  letter  from  Griffiths, 

shipwreck  of  his  hojie.    The  great  Corv)mandel  enterprise  deinanding  in  peremptoiy  terms  the  return  of  the  clothes 

fell  threugh— or  rather,  the  post  promised  to  him  was  aud  books,  or  immediate  payment  for  the  same.     It 

transferred  to  some  other  canaidate.     The  cause  of  this  rtp])ear8  that  he  had  discovered  the  identical  suit  at  the 

disappointment  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.    The  pawnbroker's,    llie  reply  of  Goldsmith  is  not  known; 

death  of  his  qimsi  patron.  Dr.  Milner,  which  happened  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  furnish  either  the  clothes  or 

about  this  time,  may  have  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  money ;  but  he  probably  offered  once  more  to  make 

it;  or  there  may  have  been  some  heedlessness  and  blun-  the  muse  stand  his  bail.     His  reply  only  increased  the 

dering  on  his  own  pait,  or  some  obstacle  arising  from  ire  of  the  wealthy  man  of  trade,  and  drew  from  him 

his  insuperable  indigence;  whatever  may  have  been  the  another  letter,  still  more  bai^sh  than  the  first,  using  the 

cause,  he  never  mentioned  it,  which  gives  some  ground  e))ithets  of  knave  and  sliarj^er,  and  containing  threats 

to  surmise  that  he  himself  was  to  blame.     His  friends  of  prosecution  and  a  prison. 

learnt  with  sui-prise  that  he  had  suddenly  relinquished  The  following  letter  from  poor  Goldsmith  gives  the 

his  appointment  to  India,  about  which  he  had  raised  such  most  touching  picture  of  an  inconsiderate  but  sensitive 

sanguine  expectations :  some  accused  him  of  fickleness  man,   harassed   by  care,  stung  by  humiliations,   and 

and  ciu)rice ;   others  supposed  him   unwilling  to  tear  driven  almost  to  despondency : — 

himself  from  the  growing  fascinations  of  the  literary  **  Sir, — I  know  of  no  misery  but  a  jail  to  which  my 

society  of  London.  own  imprudences  aud  your  lelier  seem  to  point    I  have 
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wen  it  inevitable  these  three  or  four  weeks,  end,  by  about  seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  the  poet  rented 
heavens !  request  it  as  a  favour — as  a  favour  that  may  his  apartment  of  her  relative,  and  used  frequently  to  be 
prevent  something  more  fatal.  I  have  been  some  years  at  the  house  in  Gi-een-arbour-eourt.  She  was  drawn 
struggling  with  a  wretched  being — with  all  that  con-  there,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  good-humored  kind- 
tempt  and  indigence  brings  \;ith  it — with  all  those  ness  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  always  exceedingly  fond 
passions  which  make  contempt  nnsupportable.  What,  of  the  society  of  children.  He  used  to  assemble  those 
then,  has  a  jail  that  is  formidable?  I  shall  at  least  have  of  the  family  in  bis  room,  give  them  cakes  and  sweet- 
the  society  of  wretches,  and  such  is  to  me  true  society,  meats,  and  set  them  dancing  to  the  sound  of  his  flute. 
I  tell  you,  again  and  again,  that  I  am  neither  able  nor  He  was  veiy  friendly  to  those  around  him,  and  culti- 
williug  to  pay  you  a  farthing,  but  I  will  be  punctual  to  vated  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  a  watchmaker  in  the 
any  ap)K>intment  you  or  the  tailor  shall  make;  thus  far,  court,  who  possessed  much  native  wit  and  humour, 
at  least,  I  do  not  act  the  sharper,  since  unable  to  pay  my  He  passed  most  of  the  day,  however,  in  his  room,  and 
own  debts  one  way,  I  would  generally  give  some  security  only  went  out  in  the  evenmgs.  His  davs  were  no  doubt 
another.  No,  sir ;  hnd  1  l^n  a  sharper — had  I  been  devoted  to  the  drudgery  of  the  pen,  ana  it  would  appear 
possessed  of  less  good-nature  and  native  generosity,  I  that  he  occasionally  found  the  booksellers  urgent  task- 
might  surely  now  have  been  in  better  ciroumstances.  masters.     On  one  occasion  a  visitor  was  shown  up  to 

"  I  nm  guilty,  I  own,  of  meannesses  which  poverty  his  room,  and  immediately  their  voices  were  heard  in 

unnvoidabiy  brings  with   it:  my  i*eflections  are  filled  high   altei-cation,  and  the  key  was  turned  within  the 

with  repentance  lor  my  imprudence,  but  not  with  any  lock.    The  landlady,  at  first,  was  disposed  to  go  to  the 

remorse  for  being  a  villain;  that  may  be  a  character  assistance  of  her  lodger;  but  a  calm  succeeding,  she 

you  unjustly  charge  me  with.    Your  books,  I  can  assura  forbore  to  interfere. 

you,  ara  neither  pawned  nor  sold,  but  in  the  custody  Late  in  the  evening  the  door  was  unlocked ;  a  supper 

of  a  friend,  from  whom  my  necessities  obliged  me  to  ordered  by  the  visitor  from  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and 

borrow  some  money :  whatever  becomes  of  my  pei-son.  Goldsmith  and  his  intrusive  guest  finished  the  evening 

YOU  shall  have  them  in  a  month.     It  is  very  possible  in  great  good-humour.    It  was  ])robably  his  old  task- 

botli  the  reports  you  have  heard  and  your  own  sugges-  master  Giifiiths,  whose  press  might  have  been  waiting, 

tions  may  have  brought  you  false  information  with  re-  and  who  found  no  other  mode  of  getting  a  stipulated 

spect  to  my  character ;  it  is  very  possible  that  the  man  task  from  Goldsmith  than  by  locking  him  in  and  stay- 

whom  you  now  regard  with  detestation  may  inwardly  ing  by  him  until  it  was  finisheii. 

bum  with  grateful  resentment    It  is  very  possible  that,  But  we  have  a  mora  particular  account   of   these 

u|x)n  a  second  perusal  of  the  letter  I  sent  you,  you  may  lodgings  in  Green-arbour-court  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 

see  the  workings  of  a  mind  strongly  agitated  with  grati-  Percy,  al'terward  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and  celebrated  for 

tude  and  jealousy.   If  such  circumstances  shoiUd  appear,  his  relics  of  ancient  poetry,  his  beautiful  ballads,  and 

at  least  spare  invective  till  my  book  with  Mr.  Dodsley  other  works.    During  an  occasional  vi^it  to  Loudon  he 

shall  be  published,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  see  the  was  introduced  to  Goldsmith  by  Grainger,  and  ever 

bright  side  of  a  mind,  when  my  professions  shall  not  after  continued  one  of  his  most  steadfast  and  valued 

apfiear  the  dictates  of  necessity,  but  of  choice.  fiiends.    The  following  is  his  description  of  the  jioet'a 

"  You  seem  to  think  Dr.  Milner  knew  me  not    Per-  squalid  apartment : — '*  I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  his 

baps  so ;  but  he  was  a  man  I  shall  ever  honour ;  but  I  lodgings  in  March,   1759,   and  found  him  writing  his 

have  friendships  only  with  the  dead !     I  ask  pardon  for  *  Inquiry,'  in  a  miserable,  dirty-looking  room,  in  which 

taking  up  so  much  time ;  nor  shall  I  add  to  it  by  any  there  was  but  one  chair ;   and  when,  from  civility,  he 

other  professions  than  that  I  am,  sir,  your  humble  resigned  it  to  me,  he  himself  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the 

servant,  window.     While  we  were  conversing  together  some  one 

'*  Oliver  Goldsmith.  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and  being  desired  to  come  in, 

'*  P.S. — I  shall  expect  impatiently  the  result  of  your  a  poor,  ragged  little  girl,  of  a  very  becoming  demeanour, 

resolntious."  entered  the  room,  and,  dropping  a  courtsey,  said,  *  My 

The  dispute  between  the  poet  and  the  publisher  was  mamma  sends  her  compliments,  and  begs  •  the  favour 

afterward  imperi'ectly  adjusted,   and  it  would  appear  of  you  to  lend  her  a  chamber-i)ot  full  of  coals.'" 

that  the  clotites  were  paid  for  by  a  short  compilation  We  are  reminded  in  this  anecdote  of  Goldsmith's  pio- 

advertised  by  Griffiths  in  the  course  of  the  following  ture  of  the  lodgings  of  Beau  Tibbs,  and  of  the  peep 

month ;  but  the  parties  were  never  really  friends  after-  into  the  secrets  of  a  make-shift  establishment  given  to  a 

waitl,  and  the  wiitings  of  Goldsmith  were  harshly  and  visitor  by  the  blundering  old  Scotchwoman, 

unjustly  treated  in  the  "  Monthly  Review."  *'  By  this  time  we  were  airived  as  high  as  the    stairs 

We  finve  given  the  preceding  anecdote  in  detail,  as  would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he  was 
furnishing  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  Gold-  facetiously  pleased  to  call  tho  first-floor  dowu  Uie  chim- 
smith's  prompt  and  benevolent  impulses  outran  all  pru-  ney ;  and  knocking  at  the  door,  a  voice  from  within  de- 
dent  forecast,  and  involved  him  in  diificiilties  and  dis*  manded  *  W^ho's  there  ?'  My  conductor  answered  that 
graces  which  a  more  selfish  man  would  have  avoided,  it  was  him.  But  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the 
The  pawning  of  the  clothes,  charged  upon  him  as  a  voice  again  repeated  the  demand,  to  which  he  answered 
crime  by  the  grinding  bookseller,  and  apparently  ad-  louder  than  before ;  and  now  the  door  was  opened  by 
mitted  by  him  as  one  of  "  the  mpannesses  which  poverty  an  old  woman  with  cautious  reluctance, 
unavoidably  brings  with  it,"  resulted,  as  we  have  shown,  "  When  we  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his  house  with 
frem  a  tendei-ness  of  heai-t  and  generosity  of  hand  in  gi-eat  ceremony;  and,  turning  to  the  old  woman,  asked 
which  another  man  would  have  gloried ;  but  these  were  where  was  her  lady.  *  Good  troth,'  replied  she,  in  a 
such  natural  elements  with  him  that  he  was  unconscious  peculiar  dialect,  '  she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the 
of  their  merit  It  is  a  pity  that  wealth  does  not  oftener  next  door,  because  they  have  taken  an  oath  against 
bring  such  "  meannesses*'  in  its  ti*aiu.  lending  the  tub  any  longer.'     *My  two  shirts!'  cried  he, 

And  now  let  us  be  indulged  in  a  few  particulars  about  in  a  tone  that  faltered  with  confusion;  '  what  does  the 

thebc  lodgings  in  which  Goldsmith  was  guilty  of  this  idiot  mean  ?'    '  I  ken  what  I  mean  weel  enough,'  replied 

tlioughtless  act  of  benevolence.    They  weie  in  a  very  the  other;    *  she's  washing  your  twa  shirts  at  the  next 

shabby   house,    No.    12,  Green  arbour-court,    between  door,  because — •  Fire  and  fuiy !  no  more  of  thy  stupid 

the  Old  Bailey  and  Fleet  Market    An  old  woman  was  explanations/  cried  he ;  *  go  and  inform  her  we  have 

still  living  in  1820,  who  was  a  relative  of  the  identical  company.     Were  that  Scotch  hag  to  be  for  ever  in  my 

landlady    whom    Goldsmith    relieved    by   the    money  family,  she  would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that 

received   firom    the    pawnbroker.      She   was    a   child  absm*d  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  tlie  smallest 
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•pecimeii  of  brewing  or  high  life ;  and  yet  it  is  yeiy  pleasur/  I  have  not  known.    I  have  passed  mj  dayi 

surpnsing  too,  aal  had  her  from  a  Parliament  man.  a  among  a  parcel  of  cool,  designing  beings,  and  have  cou* 

friend  of  mine  frora  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  politest  tracted  all  their  suspicious  manner  in  my  own  behaviour, 

men  in  the  world  ;  but  that's  a  secret.'  '*  I  should  actnally  be  as  un6t  for  the  society  of  my  friends 

Let  us  linger  a  little  in  Grfoii-nibour-court — a  place  at  home,  as  I  detest  that  which  I  am  obliged  to partak<i 

consecrated  by  the  genius  and  the  poverty  of  Goldsmith,  of  here     1  chu  now  neither  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  a 

but  recently  obliterated  in  the  coui'se  of  modern  improve-  revel,  nor  contiiliute  to  raise  its  jollity.     I  can  neither 

men  is.    The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited  it  not  many  laugh  nor  drink — have  contracted  h  hesitating,  disagree- 

years  since  on  a  literary  pilgrimage,  and  may  be  excused  able  manner  of  speaking,  and  a  visage  that  looks  ill- 

for  re|)eating  a  description  of  it  which  be  has  heretofore  nature  itself;  in  short,  1  have  thought  myself  into  a 

insetted  in  another  publication.     **  It  then  existed  in  its  settled  melancholy,  and  an  utter  disgust  of  all  tliat  life 

pristine  state,  and  was  a  small  square  of  tall  and  miser-  biings  with  it.     Whence  tiiis  romautic  tuiii  that  all  our 

able  houses,  the  very  intestines  of  which  seemed  turned  family  are  possessed  with  ?    Whence  this  love  for  eveiy 

inside  out,  to  judge  from  the  old  garments  and  frippery  place  and  eveiy  country  but  that  in  which  we  reside — 

that  iluttered  from  every  window.     It  appeared  to  oe  a  tor  every  occupation  but  our  own  ?    This  desire  of  for- 

region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines  were  stretched  across  tune,  and  yet  this  eagerness  to  dissipate?    I  perceive, 

tlie  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dangling  to  dry.  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  at  intervals  for  indulging  this 

"  Just  as  we  enterod  the  square  a  scufiQe  took  place  splenetic  manner,  and  following  my  own  taste  rogardless 

between  two  viragoes  about  a  disputed  right  to  a  wash-  of  yours. 

tub,  and  immediately  the  whole  community  was  in  a  **  The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your 

hubbub.     Heads  in  mob  caps  popped  out  of  every  win-  son  a  scholar  are  judicious  and  convincing ;  I  should, 

dow,  and  such  a  clamour  of  tongues  ensued  that  I  was  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular  profession 

fain  to  stop  my  ears.    Eveiy  Amazon  took  pait  with  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous  and  divested  of  strong 

one  or  other  of  the  disputants,  and  brandished  her  arms,  passions  (for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure), 

dripping  with  soapsuds,  and  fired  away  from  her  window  he  may  do  very  well  in  your  college ;  for  it  must  be 

as  from  the  embrasure  of  a  foitress ;  while  the  screams  owned  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage- 

of   children  nestled  and  cradled  in  every  procreaut  men t  there — perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Europe, 

chamber  of  this  hive,  waking  with  the  noise,  set  up  But  if  he  has  ambition,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite 

their  shiill  pipes  to  swell  the  general  concert"  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him  there,  unless 

W^hile  in  these  forlorn  quarters,  suffering  under  ex-  j'ou  have  no  other  trade  for  him  but  your  own.     It  is 

treme  depression  of  spirits,  caused  by  his  failure  at  impossible  to  conceive  how  much  may  l>e done  by  proper 

Surgeons*  Hall,  the  disappointment  of  his  hoi>es,  and  education  at  home.    A  boy,  for  instance,  who  under- 

his  harsh  collisions  with  Griffiths,  Goldsmith  wrote  the  stands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  arithmetic,  and  the 

foil  owing  letter  to  his  brother  Henry,  some  parts  of  which  principles  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand, 

are  most  touchingly  mourafid.  has  an  education  that  mav  qualify  him  for  any  under- 

**  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  punctuality  in  answering  a  man  taking ;  and  these  parts  oi  learning  should  be  carefully 

whoso  trade  is  writing,  is  more  than  I  had  reason  to  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  be 

expect ;  and  yet  you  generally  see  me  fill  a  whole  sheet,  will. 

which  is  all  the  recompense  I  can  make  for  being  so  "  Above  all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or 

frequently  troublesome.    The  behaviour  of  Mr.  \Vells  novel;   these  paint  beauty  in  coloure  more  charming 

and  Mr.  Lawder  is  a  little  extraordinary.     However,  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never 

their  answering  neither  you  nor  me  is  a  sufficient  indi-  tastes.     How  delusive,  how  destructive  are  those  pictures 

cation  of  their  disliking  the  employment  which  1  assigned  of  consummate  bliss !    They  teach  the  youthful  mind  to 

them.    As  their  conduct  is  different  from  what  I  had  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  that  never  existed — to 

expected,  so  I  have  made  an  alteration  in  mine.  I  shall,  despise  tlie  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our 

the  beginning  of  next  month,  send  over  two  hundred  cup,  by  expecting  more  than  she  ever  gave ;  and,  in 

and  fifty  books,*  which  are  all  that  I  fancy  can  be  well  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  world, 

sold  among  you,  and  I  would  have  you  make  some  dis-  and  who  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience 

tiuction  in  the  persons  who  have  subscribed.  The  money,  than  precept — take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books 

which  will  amount  to  sixty  pounds,  may  be  left  with  Mr.  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world.    The  greatest  merit  in 

Bradley  as  soon  as  possible.     I  am  not  certain  but  I  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  serve  to  make  the  possessor 

shall  quick'y  have  occasion  for  it.  ridiculous — may  distress,  but  cannot  relieve  him.     Fru- 

''  I  nave  met  with  no  di8ai>pointment  with  respect  to  gality,  and  even  avarice,  in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 

my  East  India  voyage,  nor  are  my  resolutions  altered;  are  true  ambition.    These  afford  the  only  ladder  for  the 

though,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  confess  it  gives  me  poor  to  rise  to  preferment    Teach  then,  my  dear  sir,  to 

some  pain  to  think  tliat  I  am  almost  beginning  the  your  son — thrift  and  economy.    Let  his  poor  wandering 

woild  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.    Though  I  never  had  a  uncle's  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes.   I  had  learned 

day's  sickness  since  I  saw  you,  yet  1  am  not  that  strong,  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I 

active  man  you  once  knew  me.    You  scareely  can  con-  was  taught  from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  pni- 

ceive  how  much  eight  yeare  of  disappointment,  anguish,  dent     I  had  contracted  the  habits  and  notions  of  a 

and  study  have  worn  me  down,     li  I  remember  right  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  ap- 

you  are  seven  or  eight  years  older  than  me,  yet  I  dare  proaches  of  insidious  cunning ;  and  often  by  being,  even 

venture  to  say,  that  if  a  stranger  saw  us  both  he  would  with  my  narrow  finances,  charitable  to  excess,  I  forgot 

pay  me  the  honours  of  seniority.     Imagine  to  yourself  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  Uie  very  sitiuir 

a  pale,  melancholy  visage,  with  two  gi^at  wriuKles  be-  tion   of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty, 

tween  the  eyebrows,  with  an  eye  disgusitingly  severe,  When  I  am  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him 

and  a  big  wig ;   and  you  may  have  a  perfect  picture  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my  exami)le. 

of  my  present  appearance.     On  ihp  other  hand,  I  con-  But  I  find  myself  again  falling  into  my  gloomy  habits 

ceive  you  as  perfectly  sleek  and  healthy,  passing  many  of  thinking. 

a  happy  day  among  your  own  children,  or  those  who  "  My  mother,  I  am  informed,  is  almost  blind ;  even 

knew  you  a  child.  though  I  had  the  utmost  inclination  to  return  home, 

"  Since  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  man,  this  is  a  under  such  circumstances  I  could  not,  for  to  behold  her 

in  distress  without  a  capacity  of  relieving  her  from  it 

•  The  "  Inquiry  into  PoUt«  literetiire."  His  previous  remarks  would  add  much  to  my  splenetic  habit     Your  last  letter 

apply  to  the  subscription.  was  much  too  shoil;  it  should  have  answei-ed  some 
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Scieries  I  had  made  in  my  former.    Just  sit  down  as  I  ing  of,  on  hearing  that  he  had  suddenly  dropped  dead  in 

o,  and  write  forward  until  you  ha^e  tilled  all  your  Smithfleld: — 

pap^r.     It  requiies  no  thought,  at  least  from  the  ease  ^^^  y^^        Ned  Purdon.  from  misery  freed, 

with   which  uiy  own  sentiments  rise  when  they  are  Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack ; 

addressed  to  you.     For  helieve  me,  my  head  has  no  He  led  sach  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

share  in  all  I  write ;  my  heart  dicUtes  the  whole.    Pray  I  don't  think  he'U  wish  to  come  back, 

givemy  love  toBoh  Bryanton,  andenU^athimfrommo  xhe  memoir  and  translation,   though  advertised  to 

not  to  drink.    My  dear  sir,  give  me  some  account  ahout  f^ym  ^  volume,  were  not  published  together,  but  ap- 

poor  Jenny.*    Yet  her  husband  loves  her:  if  so,  she  peai-ed  separately  in  a  magazine. 

cannot  be  unhappy.  As  to  the  heroi-comicai  poem,  also  cited  in  the  fore- 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  tell  you— yet  why  going  letter,  it  appears  to  have  perished  in  embryo, 

should  I  conceal  these  trifles,  or,  indeed,  anything  from  Had  it  been  brought  to  maturity  we  should  have  had 

Jrou  ?  There  is  a  book  of  mine  will  be  published  in  a  further  traits  of  autobiography ;  the  room  already  de- 
lew  days,  the  life  of  a  very  extitu>rdinary  man — no  less  scribed  was  probably  his  own  squalid  quarters  in  Green- 
than  the  great  Voltaire.  You  know  already  by  the  title  arbour-court ;  and  in  a  subsequent  moi-sel  of  the  poem 
tliat  it  is  no  more  than  a  catohpeuny.   However,  I  spent  ^q  have  the  poet  himself,  under  the  euphonious  nam« 

but  four  weeks  on  the  whole  peiformanoe,  for  which  I    ^f  gcroggin  : 

received  twenty  pounds,    When  published,  I  shall  take  ,^        ,    «  , , .                  ,    .1. 

jome  method  of  couveyiag  it  to  you.  unless  you  niay  K,t*":Sl=r"th"  t.^'; 

think  It  dear  of  the  postage,  which  may  amount  to  four  ^here  CalvertTbutt  and  Parson's  black  champaigns 

or  &Ye  shillings.     However,  I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  Regale  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Druiy  Lane : 

equivalent  of  amusement.  There,  in  a  lonely  room,  ftt>m  bailiffs  snug, 

"  Your  last  letter,  I  repeat  it,  was  too  sliort ;  you  should  The  muse  found  Scroggin  stret4>h'd  beneath  a  rug ; 

hare  givea  me  your  opiniou  of  the  design  of  the  he«>i.  ^  ^^^P^f /.J^^'Jf  ^1^  '^' 

comical  poem  which  I  sent  you.    You  remember,  I  m-  *^  "^    ^^ 

tended  to  introduce  the  hero  of  the  poem  as  lying  in  a  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  this  poetical  conception  wa« 

paltry  alehouse.    You  may  take  the  following  specimen  not  carried  out ;  like  the  author's  other  writings,  it  might 

of  the  manner,  which  I  flatter  myself  is  quite  original,  have  abounded  with  pictures  of  life  and  touches  of  nar 

The  room  in  which  he  lies  may  be  described  somewhat  ture  drawn  from  his  own  observation  and  experience, 

in  this  way : —  and  mellowed  by  his  own  humane  and  tolerant  spirit; 

and  might  have  "been  a  worthy  companion,  or  rather  con- 

The  window,  patch'd  with  paper,  lent  a  ray  trast,  to  his  "Traveller"  and  "  Deserted  Village,"  and 

TS?^d?dt>;*1ht^'w'3.1h'^''.l^  "ft  «»T,«d  iu  the  language  «  fi«t-r.te  epecimea 

The  humid  waU  with  paltry  pictures  spread ;  «'  the  mock-heroic. 
The  game  of  goose  was  there  exposed  to  riew. 

And  the  twelve  rules  the  royal  martyr  drew ;  ■ 
Xhe  Seasons,  fhuned  with  hsting,  found  a  place, 

And  Prussia's  monarch  show'd  his  lamp-black  &ee.  CHAP    XI 

The  mom  was  cold ;  he  views  with  keen  desire  * 

A  rusty  grate,  unconscious  of  a  fire ;  .«,•                 .,i.vri'^vt<n> 

An  unpaud  reckoning  on  the  frieze  was  scored,  PubUcation  of  "  The  Tnquiiy"— Attacked  Ij  Gnffiths  K«^«w^ 

And  five  crackd  teacups  dress'd  the  chimney-board.  Kenrick,  the literaiy  IshmaeUte— Periodical hteijture— Gold- 
smith's Essays — Oarrick  as  a  ^''  na^er— Smollett  and  his 

"And  now  imagine,  after  his  soliloqy,  the  landlord  schemes— Change  of  lodgings- The  Robin  Hood  dub. 

to  make  his  appearance  in  order  to  dun  him  for  the  ^         ,     ,         ,    -^      i    ,*.«  .t.   *      *•            !>•  v 

leckoninir : Towards  the  end  of  March,  1 759,  the  treaUse  on  which 

Goldsmith  had  laid  so  much  stress,  on  which  he  at  one 

Not  with  that  ftee,  so  servile  and  so  gay,  ^[^^  \^^^  calculated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  outfit 

^  :^7e  hrSL^ES^e^eT^'  ?  India.,  and  to  which  he  had  adverted  iu  his  correspon- 

Then  pull'd  his  breeches  tight,  and  thus  begaa.f  <i«nc®  with  Griffiths,  made  its  appearance.     It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Dodsleys,  and  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into 

"An  this  is  taken,  you  see,  from  nature.    It  is  a  good  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Euroue." 

temark  of  Montaigne  s,  that  the  wisest  men  often  nave  Iq  the  present  day,  when  the  whole  field  of  coutempo- 

firtends  with  whom  they  do  not  care  how  much  they  play  rary  literature  is  so  widely  surveyed  aud  amply  discussed, 

the  fool.     Take  my  present  follies  as  instances  of  my  and  when  the  current  productions  of  every  country  are 

regard.    Poetry  is  a  much  easier  and  more  agreeable  constantly  collated  aud  ably  criticised,  a  treatise  like  that 

species  of  composition  than  prose;   and,  could  a  man  of  Goldsmith  would  be  considered  as  extremely  limited 

live  by  it,  it  were  not  unpleasant  employment  to  be  a  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  at  that  time  it  possessed  novelty 

poet    I  am  resolved  to  leave  no  space,  though  I  should  in  its  views  and  wideuess  in  its  scope,  and  being  endued 

nil  it  up  only  by  telling  you,  what  you  very  well  know  with  the  peculiar  charm  of  style  inseparable  ftx)m  the 

already — I  mean  that  I  am  your  most  affectionate  friend  author,  it  commanded  public  attention  and  a  profitable 

and  brother,  gale.    As  it  was  the  most  important  productiou  that  had 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith."  yet  come  from  Goldsmith's  pen.  he  was  anxious  to  have 

The  •*  Life  of  Voltaire,"  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  the  credit  of  it;  yet  it  appeared  without  his  name  on  the 

of  the  prftceding  letter,  was  the  literary  job  uodertaken  title-page.    The  authorship,  however,  was  well-known 

to  sati^  the  demands  of  Griffiths.    It  was  to  have  pre-  throughout  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  author  had  now 

eeded  a  translation  of  the  Henriade,  by  Ned  Puraon,  gix)wn  into  sufficient  literary  importance  to  become  an 

Goldsmitli's  old  schoolmate,  who  starved  rather  than  object  of  hostility  to  the  underlings  of  the  press.    One 

lived  by  the  exercise  of  his  pen,  and  often  tasked  Gold-  of  the  most  virulent  attacks  upon  him  was  in  a  criticism 

imith*8  seanty  means  to  relieve  his  hunger.     His  mise-  on  tliis  treatise,  and  apjieared  in  the  **  Monthly  Review," 

nble  eareer  was  summed  up  by  our  poet  in  the  follow-  to  which  he  himself  had  been  i-ecently  a  contributor, 

ing  lines,  written  some  years  after  the  time  we  are  treat-  It  slandei*ed  him  as  a  man,  while  it  decried  him  as  an 

.  author,  snd  accused  him  by  inuendo  of  "  labouring  un- 

•  His  Bister,  Mrs.  Johnston;  her  marriage,  like  that  of  Mrs.  ^jer   the  infamy  of  having,   by  tlie  vilest  and  meanest 

Hodbon,  was  pnrate.  but  in  pecum^y  matters  much  less  for-  ^^.^^^  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  honour  and  honesty," 

f  The  projected  poem,  of  which  the  above  are  specimens,  and  of  practising  "  those  acts  which  bring  the  sharper  U> 

ai^pean  never  to  hvn  been  completed.  the  cart's-tail  or  the  pillory." 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Review  was  owned  by  value ;  they  did  not  "  strike,"  as  it  is  termed ;  bnt  they 

Griiiiths  the  bookseller,  with  whom  Goldsmith  had  re-  had  that  rare  and  enduring  merit  which  rises  in  estima- 

cently  bad  a  misunderstanding.   The  criticism,  therefore,  tion  on  every  perusal.    They  gradually  stole  upon   the 

was  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  lingerings  of  resentment ;  heart  of  the  public,  were  copiml  into  numerous  eoiitem- 

and  the  imputations  upon  Goldsmith's  character  for  porary  nubli cations,  and  now  they   are  garnered  up 

honour  and  honesty,  and  the  vile  and  mean  actions  among  tne  choice  productions  of  Bnti»h  literature, 

hinted  at,  could  only  allude  to  the  unfortunate  pawning  In  his  *'  Inquiry  into  the  Slate  of  Polite  Learning," 

of  die  clothes.    All  this,  too,  was  afler  Griffiths  had  re-  Goldsmith  had  given  offence  to  David  Garrick,  at  that 

oeived  the  affecting  letters  from  Goldsmith,  drawing  a  time  the  autocrat  of  the  drama,  and  was  doomed  to  ex- 

{)icture  of  his  poverty  and  peiplexities,  and  after  the  perience  its  effects.    A  clamour  had  been  raised  against 

alter  had  made  him  a  literary  compensation.     Griffiths,  Garrick  for  exercising  a  despotism  over  the  stage,  and 

in  fact,  was  sensible  of  the  falsehood  and  extravagance  bringing  forward  nothing  hut  old  pla^s,  to  the  exclusion 

of  the  attack,  and  tried  to  exonerate  himself  by  de-  of  original  productions.   Walpole  joined  in  this  charge 

claring  that  the  criticism  was  written  by  a  person  in  his  "  GaiTick,"  said  he,  **  is  treating  the  town  as  it  deserves 

employ ;  but  we  see  no  difference  in  atrocity  between  and  likes  to  be  treated,  with  scenes,  fire-works,  and  hi$ 

him  who  wields  the  knife  and  him  who  hii-es  the  cut-  own  uritings,    A  good  new  play  I  never  expert  to  see 

throat.    It  may  be  well,  however,  in  passing,  to  bestow  more ;    nor  have  seen  since  the   *  Provoked   Husband,' 

our  mite  of  notoriety  upon  the  miscreant  who  launched  which  came  out  when  I  was  at  school."    Goldsmith, 

the  slander.    He  deserves  it  for  a  long  course  of  das-  who  was  extremely  fond  of  the  theati^,  and  felt  the  evils 

tardly  and  venomous  attacks,  not  mei-ely  upon  Gold-  of  this  system,  inveighed  in  his  treatise   against  the 

smith,  bnt  upon  most  of  the  successful  authors  of  tlie  wrongs  experienced  by  authors  at  the  hands  of  mana- 

day.     His  name  was  Kenrick.     He  was  originally  a  gers.     "  Our  poet's  perioimance,"  said  he,  "  must  un- 

roechanic,  but  possessing  some  degree  of  talent  and  in-  dergo  a  process  truly  chemical  before  it  is  presented  to 

dusti-y,  applied  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  the  public.     It  must  be  tried  in  the  manager's  fire — 

This  he  pursued  for  many  yeare,  and  tried  his  hand  in  strained  through  a  licenser — ^suffer  from  repeated  cor- 

every  department  of  prose  and  poetiy ;  he  wrote  plays  rections,  till  it  may  be  mere  caput  mortuvm  when  it 

and  satires,  philoBopliical  tracts,  critical  dissertations,  anives  before  the  public."    Again — •*  Getting  a  play  on 

and  works  on  philology  ;  nothing  from  his  pen  ever  i-ose  even  in  three  or  four  yeai-s  is  a  privilege  reserved  only 

to  first-rate  excellence,  or  gained  him  a  popular  name,  for  the  happy  few  who  have  the  arts  of  courting  the 

though   he  received  from  some  univei-sity  the  degree  manager  as  well  as  the  njuse — who  have  adulation  to 

of  Doctor  of  Laws.     Dr.   Johnson  characterised  his  please  his  vanity,  poweiful  patrons  to  support  their 

literaiy  career  in  one  short  sentence :  "  Sir,  he  is  one  merit,  or  money  to  iudemnify  disappointment     Our 

of  the  many  who  have  made  themselves  public  without  Saxon  ancestors  had  but  one  name  for  a  wit  and  a  witch, 

making  themselves  known."  I  would  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  uniting  those  cha- 

Soured  by  his  own  want  of  success,  jealous  of  the  ractei-s  then ;  but  the  man  who  under  present  discourage- 

success  of  others,  his  natural  irritability  of  temper  in-  ments  ventures  to  wiite  for  the  stage,  whatever  claim  he 

creased  by  habits  of  intempei-ance,  he  at  length  aban-  may  have  to  the  appellation  of  a  wit,  has  at  least  no 

doned  himself  to  the  practice  of  reviewing,  and  became  right  to  be  called  a  conjuror."    But  a  passage  which 

one  of  the  Ishmaeliies  of  the  press.     In  this,  his  ma-  perha])s  touched  moi-e  sensibly  than  all  the  rest  on  the 

lignant  bitterness  soon  gave  him  a  notoriety  which  his  sensibilities  of  Gan-ick  was  tlie  following: — 

talents  had  never  been  able  to  atuin.     We  shall  dismiss  "  I  have  no  pailicular  spleen  against  the  fellow  whc 

him  for  the  present  with  the  following  sketch  of  him,  by  sweeps  the  stage  with   the  broom,   or  the  hero  whc 

the  hand  of  one  of  his  contemporaries : —  brushes  it  with  his  train.    It  were  a  matter  of  indiffer 

-.               ,             V  vv            V  J  €Jic©  to  nie  whether  our  heroines  ai-e  in  keeping  or  our 

SSfTril'^rhllf  *tic!  Z%&i :  candle-snuffere  burn  their  fingers,  did  not  sich  make  a 

Seizing,  like  Shiriey,  on  the  poet's  lyre,  great  part  of  public  care  and  polite  conversation.     Our 

With  all  his  rage,  but  not  one  spark  of  Are ;  actors  assume  all  that  state  off  the  Stage  which  they  do 

Eager  for  slaughter,  and  resolved  to  tear  on  it ;   and,  to  use  an  expression  boiTowed  from   the 

From  others- brows  that  wreath  he  must  not  wear-  gi-een-room,  every  one  is  up  in  his  part     I  am  sorry  to 

Next  Kennck  came,  all  funous  and  replete  '^   ^i                 \.    r          "ii    •          t    ^         *        •» 

With  brandy,  malice,  pertness.  and  conceit ;  ^V^^  ^hey  seem  to  forget  theuri-eal  characters. 

Unskill'd  in  classic  lore,  through  envy  blind  These  stnctures  were  considered  by  Garrick  as  in- 

To  all  that's  l)eauteou8,  learned,  or  refined ;  tended  for  himself,  and  they  Were  innkling  ill  his  mind 

For  fault**  alone,  behold  this  savage  prowl,  when  Goldsmith  waited  upou  him,  and  solicited  his^ 

With  reason's  oflTal  glut  his  ravening  soul ;  ^^te  for  the  vacant  secretaryship  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 

I^ll'i^^..':^,^^^^^^  of  which  the  manager  wt?a  m^ml>er,    GanicV  pulled 

up  by  his  dramatic  renown  and  his  intimacy  with  the 

The  British  press  about  this  time  was  extravagantly  great,  and  knowing  Goldsmith  only  by  his  budding 
fruitful  of  periodical  publications.  That  **  oldest  in-  reputation,  may  not  have  considered  him  of  sufficient 
habitant,"  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  almost  coeval  importance  to  be  conciliated.  In  reply  to  his  8olicita> 
with  Sl  John's  Gate,  which  graced  its  title-page,  had  tions,  he  observed  that  he  could  hardly  ex|)ect  his  friendly 
long  been  elbowed  by  magazines  and  reviews  of  all  exertions  after  the  unprovoked  attack  he  had  made  upon 
kinds ;  Johnson's  *'  RambW'  had  introduced  the  fashion  his  management.  Goldsmith  replied  tliat  he  had  in- 
of  periodical  essays,  which  he  had  followed  up  in  his  dulged  in  no  personalities,  and  had  only  spoken  what  he 
**  Adventurer^'  and  '*  Idler."  Imitations  had  sprung  up  believed  to  be  the  tiiith.  He  made  no  further  apology 
on  every  side,  under  every  variety  of  name ;  until  British  nor  application,  failed  to  get  the  appointment,  and  con- 
literature  was  entirely  ovemm  b^  a  weedy  and  transient  sidered  Garrick  his  enemy.  In  the  second  edition  of  this 
efliorescence.  Many  of  these  rival  periodicals  choked  treatise  he  expunged  or  modified  the  passages  which  had 
each  other  almost  at  the  outset,  and  few  of  them  have  given  tlie  manager  offence;  but  though  the  author  and 
escaped  oblivion.  actor  became  intimate  in  after  yei^rs,  this  false  step  at 

Goldsmith  wrote  for  some  of  the  most  successful,  such  the  outset  of  their  intereourse  was  never  forgotten, 

as  '*  The  Bee,"  '*  The  Busy  Body,"   and   **  The  Lady's  About  this  time  Goldsmith  engaged  with  Dr.  Smollett, 

Magazine."     His  essays,  though   characterised  by  his  who  was  about  to  launch  the  British  Magazine.   SmoUett 

delightful  style,  his  pure,  benevolent  morality,  and  his  was  a  complete  schemer  and  speculator  in  literature, 

mellow,   unobtrusive  humour,  did  not  produce  equal  and  intent  upon  enterprises  that  had  money  rather  than 

effect  at  first  with  more  garisli  writings  of  infinitely  less  reputation  in  view.    Goldsmith  has  a  good-humoured 
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hit  at  his  propensity  in  one  of  his  papers  ia  the  "  Bee/*  tunate,  but,  after  a  panae,  his  friend  suggested,  with  some 

in  which   lie  I'epi^eseuts  Johnson,  Hume,  and  otliera  hesitation/*  that  money  might  be  raised  upon  his  watch ; 

taking  seats  in  tiie  sta^re-coach  bound  lor  Fame,  while  it  would  be  but  the  loan  of  a  few  hours/*    So  said,  so 

Smollett  prefers  that  desuued  for  Riches.  done ;  the  watch  was  delivered  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Pil- 

Another  promiiiont  employer  of  Goldsmith  was  Mr.  kiugton  to  he  pledged  at  a  neighbouring  pawnbroker's; 

John  Newbery,  who  engaged  him  to  contribute  occasional  but  nothing  further  was  ever  8een  of  him,  the  watch,  or 

essays  to  a  newspaper  entitled  the  '*  Public  Ledger,*'  the  white  mice.     The  next  tliat  Goldsmith  heard  of  the 

which  made  its  first  ap|iearauce  on  the  12th  of  January,  poor  shifttug  scapegrace,  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  starv- 

1700.     Uis  most  valuable  and  chai-acteristic  coutribu-  ing  with  want;  upon  which,  forgetting  or  forgiving  the 

tions  to  this  paper  were  his  '*  Chinese  Lettei-s,"  subse*  ttick  he  had  played  upon  him,  he  sent  him  a  guinea, 

quently  modified  into  the  **  Citizen  of  the  World."  These  Iiideed,  he  used  often  to  relate  with  great  humour  the 

lucubrations  attracted  general  attention  ;  they  were  i^  foregoing  anecdote  of  his  credulity,  and  was  ultimately 

printed  iu  the  various  periodical  publications  of  tlie  day,  in  some  degi^ee  indemnified,  by  its  suggesting  to  him 

and  met  with  gi'eat  applause.    The  name  of  the  autlior,  the  amusing  little  story  of  Prince  Boubeiiuin  and  the 

however,  was  as  yet  but  little  known.  White  Mousse  in  the  *'  Citizen  of  the  World.*' 

Being  now  easier  in  circumstances,  and  in  the  receipt  In  this  year  Goldsmith  became  personally  acquainted 
of  frequent  sums  from  tlie  booksellers.  Goldsmith,  about  with  Dr.  Johnson,  toward  whom  he  was  drawn  by  strong 
the  middle  of  1760,  emerged  from  his  dismal  abode  iu  sviupathies,  tliough  their  natui'es  were  widely  different 
Greeu-arboiu'-court,  and  took  i^sjjectable  apartments  in  lioth  had  struggled  from  early  life  with  poverty,  but  had 
Wine-oifice-court,  Fleet-street  struggled  in  ditierent  ways.  Goldsmith — buoyant,  heed- 
Still  he  continued  to  look  back  with  considerate  less,  sanguine,  tolerant  of  evils  and  easily  pleased — had 
benevolence  to  the  poor  hostess  whose  necessities  he  shilted  along  by  any  tempoiury  expedient ;  cast  down  at 
had  reiieved  by  pawning  his  gala  coat,  for  we  are  told  every  turn,  but  rising  again  with  indomitable  good 
that  **  he  olleu  supplied  her  with  food  from  his  own  table,  humour,  and  still  carri^  forward  by  his  talent  of  hoping, 
and  visited  her  Irequeutly  with  the  sole  puipose  to  be  Johnson — melancholy  and  hypochondriacal,  and  prone 
kind  to  her.**  to  apprehend  the  worst,  yet  sternly  resolute  to  battle 
He  now  became  a  member  of  a  debating  club,  called  with  and  conquer  it — had  made  his  way  doggedly  and 
the  "  Bobin  Hood,"  which  used  to  meet  near  Temple  gloomily,  but  with  a  noble  principle  of  self-reliance  and 
Bar,  and  iu  whicli  Burke,  while  yet  a  Temple  student,  a  disregard  of  foreign  aid.  Both  had  been  irregular  at 
had  fin»t  tried  his  powers.  Goldsmith  spoke  here  occa-  college— Goldsmith,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  levity 
sionally,  and  is  i^coixied  in  the  Bobin  Hood  archives  as  of  his  nature  and  his  social  and  convivial  habits ;  John- 
"  a  candid  disputant,  with  a  clear  head  and  an  honest  son,  from  his  acerbity  and  sloom.  When  in  after  lite 
heart,  though  coming  but  seldom  to  the  society."  His  the  latter  beard  himself  spoken  of  as  gay  and  frolicsome 
relish  was  lor  clubs  of  a  xore  social,  jovial  natura,  and  at  college,  because  he  had  joined  iu  some  riotous  cxceseea 
he  was  never  fond  of  argument  An  amusing  anecdote  there,  "  Ah,  sir !"  replied  he,  "  I  was  mad  and  violent 
is  told  of  his  first  introduction  to  the  club,  by  Samuel  It  was  bitterness  which  they  mistook  tor  frolic.  /  tuu 
Derrick,  an  Irish  acquaintance  of  some  humour.  On  miserably  poar^  and  I  thought  to  fight  my  way  by  my 
entering.  Goldsmith  was  struck  with  the  self-important  literature  and  my  wit.  So  I  disregarded  all  power  and 
appearance  of  the  chairman,  ensconced  in  a  large  gilt  all  authority." 

chair.     *'  This,"  said  he,  **  must  be  the  Lord-Chancellor  Goldsmith's  poverty  was  never  accompanied  by  bitter- 

at  least"     **  No,  no,**  replied  Derrick,  **  he's  only  master  ness;  but  neitlier  was  it  accompanied  by  the  guardian 

of  the  roUs" — ^The  chairman  was  a  baker,  pride  which  kept  Job  uH>nfit>m  falling  into  the  degrading 

shifu  of  poveity.   Goldsmith  had  an  unfortunate  lacility 
at  boiTowing,  and  helping  himseli'  along  by  tlie  contri* 

butions  of  his  friends ;  no  doubt  trusting,  in  his  hopeful 

CHAP.  XIL  way,  of  one  day  making  retribution.    Johnson  never 

ho|»ed,  and  therelbre  never  borrowed.    In  his  sternest 

Kew  lodgings — ^Visits  of  ceremony — Hangers-on — ^Pilkington  and  trials  lie  proudly  bore  the  ills  he  could  not  master.     In 

th«  white  mous^IntrcHiuction  to  Dr^  Johnson—Davies  and  \^\^  youth,  when  some  unknown  friend,  seeing  his  shoes 

l^^'SVe'^S^ef"''""""^"^'*'*"'^^"^"^  completely  woni  out,  left  a  new  pair  at  his  chamber 

door,  he  disdained  to  acoept  the  boou,  and  threw  them 

In  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine-office-court  Goldsmith  away, 

began  to  receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  to  entertain  his  Though,  like  Goldsmith,  an  immethodical  student,  he 

literary  friends.    Among  the  latter  he  now  numbered  had  imbibed  deeper  draughts  of  knowledge,  and  made 

several  names  of  note,  such  as  GuUirie,  Murphy,  Chris-  himself  a  rii^er  6(^»olar.     While  Goldsmith's  happy  con- 

topher  Smart,  and  Bickerstaff.   He  had  also  a  numerous  stitution  and  genial  humours  carried  him  abroad  into 

class  of  hangers-on,  tiie  small  fry  of  literature;    who,  sunshine  and  enjoyment,  Johnson's  physical  infirmities 

knowing  his  almost  utter  incapacity  to  refuse  a  pecuniary  and  mental  gloom  drove  him  upon  himself — to  tlie  re- 

reqneal,  were  apt,  now  that  he  was  considered  flush,  to  sources  of  reading  and  meditation ;  threw  a  deeper 

levy  continual  taxes  upon  his  pur<e.  though  darker  enthusiasm  into  his  mind,  and  atored  a 

Among  others,  one  Pilkingtou,  an  old  college  acquaint-  retentive  memory  with  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 
anoe,  but  now  a  shifting  adventm^r,  duped  him  in  the  After  several  years  of  youth  passed  in  the  country  as 
most  ludicrous  manner.  He  called  on  him  with  a  face  usher,  teacher,  and  an  occasional  writer  for  the  press, 
fidl  of  peqilexity.  A  lady  of  the  fii-st  rank  having  an  Johnson,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  came  up  to 
flOLlraordinary  fancy  for  curious  animals,  for  which  she  London  with  a  half-written  tragedy  in  his  pocket ;  and 
was  willing  to  give  enormous  sums,  he  had  proctued  a  David  Garrick,  late  his  pupil,  and  several  years  his 
eouple  of  white  mice  to  be  forwarded  to  her  from  India,  junior,  as  a  companion — both  poor  and  penniless — ^both, 
They  were  actually  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  river,  iier  like  Goldsmith,  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  metropolis. 
graee  had  been  apprised  of  her  arrival,  and  was  all  im-  **  We  rode  and  tied,"  said  Garrick  sportively  in  after 
patience  to  see  them.  Unfortunately  he  had  no  cage  to  years  of  prosperity,  when  he  spoke  of  their  humble  way- 
put  them  in,  nor  clothes  to  appear  in  before  a  lady  of  her  faring.  **  I  came  to  London,"  said  Johnson,  "  with  two- 
rank.  Two  guineas  would  he  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  pence-halfpenny  in  my  pocket"  ''  £h,  what  s  that  yon 
but  where  were  two  guineas  to  be  procui-ed  ?  say  ?"  cried  Garrick,  '*  with  twopence-halfpenny  in  your 

The  simple  heart  of  Goldsmith  was  touched  ;  but,  alas !  ]K>cket  ?"   ''  Why,  yes  ;  I  came  with  twopence^halfpenny 

lie  had  but  half-arguinea  iu  his  pocket    It  was  unlbr-  in  my  pocket,  and  thou,  Davy,  with  but  tlu-ee-hallpence 
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in  thine.*'    Nor  was  there  much  exaggeration  in  the  "  Pretty  Mrs.  Davies**  continaed  to  be  the  lode-star 

picture  ;  for  so  poor  were  they  in  purse  and  credit,  that  of  his  fortunes.     Her  tea-table  became  almost  as  much 

after  their  arriral  they  had  with  difficulty  raised  hve  a  literaiy  lounge  as  her  husband's  shop.    She  found 

Sounds,  by  giving  tlieir  joint  note  to  a  bookseller  in  the  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ursa  Major  of  litem ture  by 

trand.  her  winning  ways,  and  she  poui*ed  out  for  him  cupsr 

Many,  mniiy  yenrs  had  Johnson  gone  on  obscurely  in  without  stint  of  his  favourite  beTei*age.     Indeed,  it  is 

London,  "fi^^hting  his  way  by  his  literature  and  his  suggested  that  she  was  one  leading  cause  of  his  hahitual 

wit;"  endnring  all  the  hardships  and  the  miseries  of  a  resort    to    this    literary  haunt.      Others  were  di-awn 

Grub-street  writer :  so  destitute  at  one  time,  that  he  and  thither  for  the  sake  of  Johnson's  conversation,  and  thus 

Savage  the  poet  had  walked  all  night  about  St.  James's-  it  l>ecame  the  resort  of  many  of  the  notorieties  of  the 

square,  both  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  yet  day.    Here  might  occasionally  be  seen  Ben  net  Langton, 

both  full  of  poetry  and  patriotism,  and  determined  to  George  Stephens,  Dr.  Percy,  celebrated  for  bis  ancient 

atand  by  their  country ;   so  shabby  in  dreas  at  another  ballads,  and  sometimes  Warburton,  in  prelatic  state, 

time,  that  wi.en  lie  dined  at  Cave's,  his  bookseller,  when  Garrick  resorted  to  it  for  a  time,  but  soon  grew  shy  and 

tiiere  was  prosperous  company,  he  could  not  make  his  suspicious,  declaring  that  most  of  the  authors  who  fre- 

ap|>earunce  at  table,  but  had  his  dinner  handed  to  bim  qiiented  Mr.  Daries's  shop  went  merely  to  abuse  him. 

behind  a  screen.  Foote,  the  Aristophanes  of  the  day.  was  a  frequent 

Yet  through  all  the  long  and  dreary  struggle,  often  yisitor ;  his  broad  face  beaming  with  fun  and  wu<(gery, 

diseii8(  d  ill  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  he  had  been  reso-  and  his  satirical  eve  ever  on  the  look-out  for  charactei-s 

lutely  Sell -dependent,   and  proudly  self-respectful ;  he  and  incidents  for  bis  farces.    He  was  struck  with  the 

had  fulfilled  his  college  vow — he  had  "  fought  his  way  old  habits  and  ap})earances  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith, 

by  bis  literature  and  his  wit."    His  ^  Rambler"  and  now  so  often  brought  together  in  Davies's  shop.     He 

'*  Idler"  had  made  him  the  great  moriili St  of  tlie  age,  and  was  about  to  put  on   the  stage  a  farce  called    "llie 

his  "  Dictionary  and  History  of  the  English  Language,"  Orators,"  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  Robin  Hood  debating 

that  stupendous  monument  of  individual  labour,  had  club,  and  resolved  to  show  up  the  two  doctors  in  it  for 

•.xcited  the  admiration  of  the  learned  world.     He  was  the  entertainment  of  the  town. 

now  at  the  head  of  intellectual  society ;  and  had  become  **  What  is  the  common  price  of  an  oak  stick,  sir,"  said 

as  distinguished  by  his  conversational  as  bis  literaiy  Johnson  to  Davies.     *' Sixpence,"  was  the  reply.  *'Why, 

powers.     He  had  become  as  much  an  autocrat  in  his  then,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  send  your  servant  to  purchase 

sphere  as  his  fellow- wayfarer  and  adventurer  Gaiiick  a  shilling  one.    I'll  have  a  double  quantity ;  lor  I  am 

bad  become  of  the  stage,  and  had  been  humorously  told  Foote  means  to  take  me  oft',  ss  he  calls  it,  and  I  am 

dubbed  by  Smollett  *'  The  Great  Cham  of  Literature."  determined  he  shall  not  do  it  with  impunity." 

Such  was  Dr.  Johnson,  when,  on  the  81st  of  May,  Foote  had  no  wish  to  undei-go  the  criticism  of  the 

1701,  he  was  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  guest  at  a  cudgel,  wielded  by  two  such  potent  hands,  so  the  farce 

literary  supper  given   by  Golasmith,  to  a  numerous  of  **  The  Orators"  a])|ieared  witiiout  the  caricatures 

pany  at  his  new  lodgings  in  Wine-office-court     It  was  of  the  lexicographer  and  the  essayist, 
the  o})ening  of  their  acqnaintance.    Johnson  had  felt 

and  acknowledged  the  merit  of  Goldsmith  as  an  author,  

and   been  pleased  bv  the  honourable  mention  made 

of  himself  in  the  "  Bee"  and  the  '*  Chinese  Lettere."  CHAP.  XIII. 
l>r.  Percy  called  upon  Johnson  to  take  him  to  Gold- 
smith's lodgings ;    be  found  Johnson  airayed  with  un-  Oriental  projects— Literan'  jobs— The  Cherokee  Chiefe— Meny 
usual  care  in  a  new  snit  of  clothes,  a  new  hat,  and  a  Islington  and  llie  White  Conduit  Houee-Letters  on  the 

weli-powde.^  wig ;   and  could  not  but  notice  his  un-  ^lToJot^!i:^Zi^ri^o^t''''^^^^  ""  ^'^•"- 
common  sprnceness.     '*  Why,  sir,    replied  Jonnson,  "  I 

hear  that  Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  justifies  Notwithstanding  bis  growing  success.  Goldsmith  con- 
bis  disregai-d  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by  quoting  my  tinned  to  consider  litei-ature  as  a  mere  make-shift, 
practice,  and  I  am  desii'ous  this  night  to  show  liim  a  and  his  vagrant  imagination  teemed  with  schemes  and 
belter  example."  plans  of  a  gi-and  but  indefinite  nature.  One  was  for 
The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  ri|)ened  into  inti-  visiting  the  East  and  exploring  the  interior  of  Asia, 
mao.y  in  the  course  of  frequent  meetin>(s  at  the  shop  He  had,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a  vague  notion 
of  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  Russell- street,  Covent^  that  valuable  discoveries  were  to  be  made  there,  and 
Garden.  As  this  was  one  of  the  great  literary  gos-  many  useful  inventions  in  the  arts  brought  back  to  the 
siping  places  of  the  day,  especially  to  the  cirele  over  stock  of  Eurepean  knowledge.  **  Thus,  in  Siberian 
which  Johnson  presided,  it  is  worthy  of  some  specitica-  Tartary,"  observes  he,  in  one  of  his  writings,  *'  the  na- 
tion. Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  noted  in  after  times  as  the  bio-  tives  extract  a  strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  secret 
grapher  of  GiiiTick,  had  originally  l>een  on  the  stage,  probably  unknown  to  tlie  obemists  of  Europe.  In  the 
and  though  a  small  man,  had  enacted  tyrannical  tragedy  most  savage  parts  of  India  they  are  possessed  of  tlie 
with  a  pomp  and  mngniloquence  beyond  his  size,  it  we  secret  of  dyeing  vegetable  substances  scarlet,  and  that 
may  trust  the  desciiption  given  of  him  by  Churchill  in  of  refining  lead  into  a  metal  which,  for  hardness  avl 
the  "  Kosoiad :" —  colour,  is  little  inferior  to  silver." 

Goldsmith  adds  a  description  of  the  kind  of  person 

Stateeman  all  ovei^-4A  plots  famous  grown.  suited  to  such  an  enteiprise,  in  which  be  evidently  had 

He  mouths  a  sentence  as  curs  mouth  a  buui'.  himself  in  view. 

j„  .       ,    ,                          .  -        ,           .     1  i  , .      .  "  H©  should  be  a  man  of  a  philosophical  timi,  one 

TlMS  unlucky  sentence  is  said  to  have  crippled  him  m  j  ^^  ^^^^^^  consequences  of  general  utility  from  par- 

the  midst  of  his  tragic  caieer,  and  ultinialely  to  have  ^j^j„i„  occurrences;    neither  swollen  with   pride  nor 

ariven  bun  from  the  stage.     He  earned  into  the  book-  hardened  with  prejudice ;  neither  wedded  to  one  parti- 

selling  craft  somewhat  ol  the  grandiose  manner  of  the  ^,^y        ^^^    ^^^  instnicted  only  in  one  particular 

atage,  and  was  prone  to  be  mouthy  and  magniloquent  ^^^^^  i  neither  wholl  v  a  botanist,  nor  quite  an  anti- 

Churchill  had  intimated,   that  while  on  the  stage  ^^^rian  ;  his  mind  should  be  tinctured   with   miscel- 

he  was^ore  noted  for  his  pretty  wife  than  his  good  igneous  knowledge,  and  his  manners  humanized  by  an 

^^^^  •  intercourse  with  men.     He  should  be  in  some  measure 

With  him  came  mighty  Paries  ;  on  my  life  »«  enthusiast  to  the  design  ;  fond  of  tm veiling  from  a 

That  fellow  has  a  verj  pretty  wife.  rapid  imagination  and  innate  love  of  change ;  furaiahid 
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with  a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  revealed  it    His  acquaintances  amused  themselTes  for 

heart  not  easily  terrified  at  danger.  some  time  at  his  expense,  professing  their  inaliility  te 

In  1761,  when  Lord  Bute  became  prime  minister  on  relieve  him.     When,  however,  they  had  enjoyed  their 

the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  Goldsmith  drew  up  a  banter,  the  waiter  was  paid,  and  \xior  Goldsmith  enabled 

memorial  on  the  subject,  suggesting  the  advantages  to  to  convoy  off  the  ladies  with  flying  colours, 

be  derived  from  a  mission  to  those  countries  solely  for  Among  the  various  productions  thrown  off  by  him  for 

useful  and  scientific  purposes ;  and,  the  better  to  eiisura  the  booksellers  duiiug  this  growing  period  of  his  reputsr 

success,  he  jpt^eceded  his  application  to  the  goverament  tion,  was  a  small  work  in  two  volumes,  entirle<l  *'  The 

by  an  ingenious  essay  to  the  same  effect  in  the  *'  Public  History  of  Euglaud.  in  a  seiies  of  Lsttera  from  a  Noblo> 

lied^r.**  man  to  his  Son."    It  was  digeste<l  from  Hume,  Rapin, 

His  memorial  and  his  essay  were  fi*uitles8,  his  project  Carte,  and  Kennet  These  authors  he  would  read  in  tiie 
most  probably  being  deemed  the  di-cam  of  a  visionary,  morning;  make  a  few  notes;  ramble  with  a  friend  into 
Still  it  continued  to  haunt  his  mind,  and  he  would  often  the  countiy  about  the  skirts  of  "  meriy  Islington  ;"  re- 
talk  of  making  an  expedition  to  Aleppo  some  time  or  turn  to  a  teniporarv  dinner  and  cheerful  evening;  and 
other,  when  his  means  were  greater,  to  inquire  into  the  before  going  to  bed,  write  off  what  had  arranged  itself 
arts  peculiar  to  the  East,  and  to  bring  home  such  as  in  his  head  from  the  studies  of  the  morning.  In  this 
miffht  be  valuable.  Johnson,  who  knew  how  little  poor  way  he  took  a  more  general  view  of  tlie  subject,  and 
Goldsmith  was  fitted  by  scientific  lore  for  this  favourite  wrote  in  a  more  free  and  fluent  style  than  if  he  had 
scheme  of  his  fancy,  scoffed  at  the  project  when  it  was  been  mousing  at  the  time  among  authorities.  The  work, 
mentioned  to  him.  "  Of  all  men,**  said  he,  "  Goldsmith  like  many  others  written  by  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  inquiry,  for  he  literaiy  career,  was  anonymous.  Some  attributed  it  to 
18  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  as  we  ali-eady  possess,  Lord  Cfiesterfield,  others  to  Lord  Orrery,  and  otliers  to 
and,  consequently,  could  not  know  what  would  be  acces-  Lord  Lyttleton.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  pleased  to  be 
sions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowl^lge.  the  putative  father,  and  never  disowned  the  bantling 
Sir,  he  would  bring  home  a  giinding  barrow,  which  you  thus  laid  at  his  door;  and  well  might  he  have  been 
see  in  every  Btreet  in  London,  and  think  that  he  bad  nroud  to  be  considered  capable  of  producing  what  has 
furnished  a  wonderful  improvement."  been  well-pronounced  '*  the  most  finislied  and  elegant 

His  connexion  with  Kewbeiy,  the  bookseller,  noW  led  summary  of  English  history  in  the  same  compass  thai 

him  into  a  variety  of  temporaiy  jobs,  such  as  a  pamphlet  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  wi'itten.** 

on  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  a  **Lifo  of  Bean  Nash,    the  Tlie  reputation  of  Goldsmith,  it  wilf  be  perceived* 

famous  master  of  ceiemonies  at  Bath,  &c.     One  of  the  grew  slowly;  he  was  known  and  estimated  by  a  few; 

best  things  for  his  fame,  however,  was  the  remodelling  but  he  had  not  those  brilliant  though  fallacious  qualitiea 

and  republication  of  hb  *'  Chinese  Letters,**  under  the  which  flash  upon  the  public,  and  excite  loud  but  transient 

title  of  *'  The  Citizen  of  the  World/*  a  work  which  has  applause.    His  works  wero  more  read  than  cited ;  and 

long  since  taken  its  merited  stand  among  the  classics  the  charm  of  style,  for  which  he  was  especially  noted, 

of  the  English  language.     **  Few  works,**  it  has  been  was  more  apt  to  be  felt  tlnm  talked  about    He  used 

observed  by  one  of  his  biofirraphers,  *'  exhibit  a  nicer  often  to  repine,  in    a  half-humorous,    half-quemlous 

perception  or  more  delicate  delineation  of  life  and  man-  manner,  at  his  tardiness  in  gaining  the  lauiels  which  Im 

ners.     Wit,  humour,  and  sentiment  pervade  every  page ;  felt  to  be  his  due.     "  Th^  public,"  lie  would  exclaim, 

the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are  touched  with  the  most  *'  will  never  do  me  justice ;   whenever  I  write  anything, 

playfid  and  diverting  satire ;  and  English  characteristics,  they  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  me.** 

in  endless  yaiiety,  aro  hit  off  with  the  pencil  of  a  master.**  About  the  beginning  of  1703  he  became  acquainted 

In  seeking  materials  for  his  varied  views  of  life,  he  ^ith  Boswell,  whose  literary  gossipings  were  destined 

often  mingled  in  strange  scenes  and  got  involved  in  to  have  a  deleterous  effect  u|>on  his  reputation.   Boswell 

whimsical  situations.     In  the  summer  of  17()2,  he  was  was  at  that  time  a  young  man,  light,  buoyant,  pushing, 

one  of  the  thousands  who  went  to  see   the  Cherokee  and  presumptuous.      He  bad  a  morbid  passion    for 

chiefs,  whom  he  mentions  in  one  of  his  writings.    The  mingling  in  the  society  of  men  noted  for  wit  and  learn- 

Indians  made  their  appearance  in    grand    costumes,  ing,  and   had  just  arrived  from  Scotland,  bent  upon 

hideously  painted  and  besmeared.    In  the  course  of  the  making  his  way  into  the  litei-aiy  circlcKof  the  metropolis, 

visit  Goldsmith  made  one  of  the  chiefs  a  present,  who.  An  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  literary  lumi- 

in  the  ecstacy  of  his  gnititude,  gave  him  an  embrace,  nary  of  the  day,  was  the  crowning  object  of  his  aspiring 

tbat  left  his  face  well  bedaubed  with  oil  and  red  ochre,  and  somewhat  ludicrous  ambition.  *    He  expected  to 

Towartls  the  close  of  1762  he  removed  to  "  meiry  meet  bim  at  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited  atDavies, 

Islington,**  then  a  country  village,  though  now  swallowed  the  bookseller's,  but  was  disap|)ointed.    Goldsmith  was 

up  in  omnivorous  Londop.  He  went  there  for  the  benefit  pi^esent,  but  he  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  renowned  to 

of  country  air,  his  health  being  injuied  by  literary  appli-  excite  the  reverence  of  Boswell.     **  At  this  time,"  says 

cation  and  conlinenient.  and  to  be  near  his  chief  em-  he  in  his  notes,  **  I  think  he  had  published  nothing  with 

ployer,  Mr.  Newbery,  who  resided  in  the  Canonbury  his  name,  though  it  was  pretty  generally  understood  that 


rapposed 

among  the  essayists  of  the  last  century.    While  strolling  to  be  written  from  London  by  a  Chinese." 

one  day  in  these  gardens,  he  met  three  females  of  the  A  conversation  took  place  at  a  table  between  Gold* 

£unily  of  a  resi)ectable  ti-ndesman,  to  whom  he  was  under  smith  and  Mr.  Bobeit  Dodsley,  compiler  of  the  well* 

some  obligation.    With  his  prompt  disposition  to  oblige  known  collection  of  modern  poetry,  as  to  the  merits  of 

he  conducted  them  about  the  gaiden,  treated  them  to  the  cun-ent  poetry  of  the  day.     Goldsmith   declared 

tea,  and  ran  up  a  bill  in  the  most  open-handed  manner  there  was  none  of  superior  merit.    Dodsley  cited  his  own 

imaginable;  it  was  onljr  when  he  came  to  pay  that  he  collection  in  proof  of  the  contrai^.    "  It  is  true,'*  said 

found  himself  in  one  of  his  old  dilemmas — he  had  not  he,  "  we  can  boast  of  no  palaces  now-a-days,  like  *  Dry- 

tbe  wliere withal  in  his  pocket    A  scene  of  perplexity  den's  Ode  to  St  Cecilia's  Day,*  but  we  have  villages 

now  took  place  between  him  and  the  waiter,  in  the  midst  compoaed  of  veiy  pretty  houses.**    Goldsmith,  however, 

of  which  came  up  some  of  his  acquaintances,  in  whose  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  above  mediocrity,  an 

eyes  he  wished  to  stand  particularly  well.    This  com-  opinion  in  which  Johnson,  to  whom  it  was  repeated, 

pleted  his  mortification.    There  was  no  concealing  the  concuired,  and  with  reason,  for  the  era  was  one  of  the 

awkwardness  of  his  position — the  sneers  of  the  waiter  dead  levels  of  British  poetry. 
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Boswell  has  made  no  note  of  this  con  venation ;  he  **Who  is  this  Scotch  cnr  at  Johnson's  heels  T  asked 

was  an  unitarian  in  his  literary  devotion,  and  disposed  to  some  one,  when  Boswell  had  worked  his  way  into  iuces- 

worship  none  but  Johnson.     Liittle  Davies  endeavoured  sant  companionship.     **  He  is  not  a  cur,"  replied  Gold- 

to  console  him  for  his  disappointment,  and  to  stay  the  smith,  *^tou  are  too  severe;  he  is  only  a  burr.    Tom 

stomach  of  his  curiosity,  by  giving  him  imiiatiorts  of  the  Davies  flung  him  at  Johnson  in  spoil,  and  he  has  the 

great  lexicogi-apher ;  mouthing  his  words,  rolling  his  foculty  of  sticking." 

head,  and  assuming  as  ponderous  a  manner  aa  his  petty  ^^__^ 
pei-son  would  permit.     Boswell  was  shortly  afterwards 

made  happy  by  an  introduction  to  Johnson,  of  whom  he  CHAP    XIV 
became  the  obsequious  satellite.    From  him  he  likewise 

imWbed    a  more  favourable    opinion   of   Goldsmith's  Hogarth  a  viwtor  at  Idington— His  character— Street  rtudiea— 

merits,  thou«{h  he  was  fain  to  consider  them  derived  in  Sympathies  between  authors  and  paiuters — Sir  Jobhua  Bey- 

a  great  measiue  from   his  Magnus   Apollo.     **  He  had  nolds — His  charactei^ — His  dinners — The  Literaiy   Club — 

sagacity   enough,"    says  he,    "  to    CuIUvate    assiduously  !««    memberer-Johnson's  revela  with  Lanky    and    Beau— 

the  acquaiutance  of  Johnson,  and  his  faculties  were  Ooldamith  at  the  club. 

gitidually  enlarged  by    the  contemplation  of   such    a  Among  the  intimates  who  used  to  visit  the  poet  occa- 

model.    To  me  and  many  others  it  appeared  that  he  sionaliy  in  his  retreat  at  Islington  whs  Hogarth  the 

Mudiously  copied  the  manner  of  Johnson,  tiiough,  in-  painter.    Goldsmith  had  spoken  well  of  him  in  his  ebsa^rs 

deed,  upon  a  smaller  scale."    So,  on  another  occasion,  in  tlie  "  Public  Ledcer,'*  and  this  formed  the  first  link  lu 

he  calls  him  **  one  of  the  hrightest  ornaments  of  the  their  friendship.    He  was  at  this  time  upwards  of  sixty 

Johnsonian  school.**     "  His  respectful  attachment  to  years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  a  stout,  active,  huistling 

Johnson,"  adds  he,  **;^as  then  at  its  lieiglit;  for  Irisowit  little  man,  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  satirical  and  dogmatic, 

literai-y  reputation  had  not  yet  distinguished  him  so' much  yet  full  of  real  benevolence  and  the  love  of  human 

astoexciteadesireofoompetftibn  with  his  great  master."  nature.    He  was  the  moralist  and  philosopher  of  the 

'-  What  beautiful  instances-does  the  garrulous  Boswell  pencil;   like  Goldsmith,   he  had  sounded  the  depths 

give  o\'  the  goodness  of  l)eart  of  Johnson,  and  the  passf-  of  vice  and  misei^  without  heing  polluted  by  them ;  and 

ing  homage  to  it  by  Goldsmith.    They  were  speaking  though  his  picturing?  had  not  the  pervading  amenity 

of  a  Mr.  Levett,  long  an  inmate  df  Johnson's  house  and  of  those  of  the  essayist,  and  dwelt  more  on  the  crimes 

and  a  dependent  on  hie  bounty;   and  who,  Boswell  and  vices  than  the  follies  and  humours  of  mankind,  yet 

Aioiighty  must  be  'an  iiiisome  chtir^e  upon  him.    **  He  they  were  all  calculated  in  like  maimer  to  fill  the  mind 

ia' poor  and' honest,'*  said  Goldemitbt  "  which  is  re(fom*  with  instniction  and  precept,  and  to  make  the  heart 

mendation  enough  to  Johnson."     >          ;  better. 

i    Bosiwell    mentioned    another   person  of  a  very  bad  Hogaith  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  of  the 

toharacter,  and  wondered  at  J olinson's  kindness  to  him.  rural  feeling  with  which  Goldsniith  was  so  amply  ea- 

*^He  is  now  become  miserable,**  said  Goldsmith,  *'  and  dowed,  and  may  not  have  accompanied  him  in  liis  strolls 

that  insures  the  protection  of  Johnson.*'    Encomiums  about  hedges  and  gi-een  lanes ;  but  he  was  a  fit  compa- 

like  these  speak  almost  as  much  for  the  heait  of  him  nion  with  whom  to  explore  the  mazes  of  London,  in 

who  praises  as  of  him  who  is  praisedv  which  he  was  continually  on  the  look  out  for  charactelr 

.    bubsequentJy,  when  Boswell  had  become  more  intense  and  incident    One  of  Hogarth's  admirers  speaks  of 

in  hie  Miemry  idolatry,  he  affected  to  undervalue  Gold-  jiaving  come  upon  him  in  Castle-street,  engaged  in  one 

smith,  and  a^ilurking  hostility  to  him  is  discernible  of  his  street  studies — ^watching  two  boys  who  were  quai^ 

throughout  his  writings,  which  some  have  attributed  to  rellitig,  patting  one  on  the  back  who  iliUched,  >nd 

h.  silly  spirit  of  jealousy  of  the  sunerior  esteem  evinced  endeavouring  to  spirit  him  up  to  a  iresh  encounter. 

ibr- the  poet  byl>r.  Johnson,    ^e  have  a  gleam  of    "At  him  again!    1) him,  if  1  would  take  it  of  hint ! 

this  in   his  account  of  the  first  evening  he  spent  in  at  him  again  !'* 

company  with  those  two  eminent  authors  at  their  A  f^'<^il  memorial  of  this  intimacy  between  the  painter 
lamous  resoit,  the  Mitra  Tavein,' in  Fleet-street  This  audi  the  poet  exists  in  a  }>ortraTt  m  oil,  called"' Gold- 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1708.  Tl)e  trio  supped  smith's  rlostess."  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
together,  and  passed  some  time  in  literal^  conversation,  b^  Hogartli  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Islington,  and 
On  quitting  the  tavern,  Johnson,  who  had  now  been  given  by  him  to  the  poet  as  a  means  of  paying  hid  land- 
sociably  acquainted  with  Goldsmith  for  two  years,  and  lady.  There  are  no  friendships  among  men  of  talents 
new  his  meiits,  took  him  with  him  to  drink  tea  with  his  more  likely  to  be  sincere  than  those  between  painters 
blind  pensioner.  Miss  Williams — ^a  high  privilege  among  and  poets.  Possessed  of  the  same  qualities  of  mind, 
hia  intimates  and  admirers.  To  Boswell,  a  I'ecent  ac-  govcrued  by  the  same  principles  of  taste  and  natural 
quaintance,  whose  instrusive  sycophancy  had  not  yet  laws  of  grace  and  beauty,  but  applying  them  to  difl'erent 
made  its  way  into  his  confidential  intimacy,  he  gave  no  yet  mutually  illustrative  arts,  they  are  constantly  in  sym- 
invitation.  Boswell  felt  it  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  pathy,  and  never  in  collision  with  each  other, 
little  mind.  *'  Dr.  Goldsmith,**  says  he,  in  his  memoirs,  A  still  more  congenia)  intimacy  of  the  kind  was  that 
**  being  a  privileged  man,  went  with  him,  strutting  away,  contracted  bv  Goldsmith  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua) 
and  calling  to  me  with  an  air  of  suj>eriority,  Ukc  that  Reynolds.  The  latter  was  now  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  an  essterio  over  an  exoteric  disciple  of  a  sage  of  anti-  a  few  years  older  than  the  poet,  whom  he  charmed  by 
quity,  *  I  go  to  Miss  Williams.'  I  confess  I  then  envied  the  blandness  and  benignity  of  his  mlmnei-s,  and  the 
him  this  mighty  privilege,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  so  nobleness  and  generosity  of  his  disposition,  as  much  ais 
prond ;  but  it  was  was  not  long  before  1  obtained  the  he  did  by  the  giaces  of  his  pencil  and  the  magic  of  his 
same  mark  of  distinction.**  colouring.    They  wrre  men  of  kindred  genius,  excelling 

Obtained !  but  how  ?  not  like  Goldsmith,  by  the  force  in  corresponding  qualities  of  their  several  arts — for  style 

of  unpretending  but  congenial  merit  but  by  a  course  in  writing  is  what  colour  is  in  painting ;  both  ai'e  innate 

of  the  most  pushing,  contriving,  and  spaniel-like  sub-  endownient8,andequally  magical  in  their efiects  Oertldn 

serviency.    Really,  the  ambition  of  tlie  man  to  illustrate  graces  and  harmonies  of  lioth  may  be  acquired  by  dili- 

nis  mental  insigniUcance,  by  continually  placing  himself  gent  study  and  imitation,  but  only  in  a  limited  degree  i 

in  juxta})osition  with  the  great  lexicographer,  has  some-  whereas  by  tlieir  natural  possessors  they  are  exercised 

thing  in  it  perfectlv  ludicrous.    Never,  since  the  days  spontaneously  and  unconsciously,  and  with  everv&ryiiig 

of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panze  has  tliere  been  pre-  fascination.     Reynolds  soon  understood  and  appi'eciated 

aented  to  the  world  a  more  whimsically  contrasted  pair  the  merits  of  Goldsmith,  and  a  sincere  and  lasting 

of  associates  than  Johnson  and  Bpt^elL  friendship  ensued  between  them. 
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At  Royno1ds*s  house  Goldsmith  mingled  in  a  higher  law;  «  Roman  Oatholie,  n.nA  a  phvfdeiaii  of  taldiit  and 

range  of  company  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to.   The  itYsitrtiction.    Mfi  (at'tprwardti  Sir  John)   Hawkins  was 

fame  of  tliis  celebrated  ariUt.  and  his  amenity  of  man-  admitted' into  ttiift  aaeociation  from  hariii^fsf  bi^en  a  mem- 

ners»,  were  gathering  roHnd  him  men  of  talents  of  all  ber  of  J ohns<m's  Ivy-lane  club.    Onginttlly  an  artornf^y, 

kind:<,  and  the  increasing  affluence  of  his  oinmmstaneee  he  had  n»tii-pa  "from  the  p^a^fi«*e  wf  the  law,  in  const^ 

enabled  bini  to  i^ive  full  indulgence  to  his  hospitHl4e  quent?e'of  a  lai^fO' fortune  which  fell  to  him  in  the  right 

di8|K>sition.    Poor  Goldsmith  had  not*yet,  Hke  Dr.  John-  of  his  wiK  and- was  now  a  Mhit)t^^»4ex  magistrate.     He 

eon,  acquired  reputation  enough  to  atone  for  his  external  was,  moiigover,  a  dabblev  in  Htfniuire  and  music,  and 

defects  and  his  want  of  the  air  of  gopd- eocieiy.     Miss  was  aiitUally  engiiged  ou  a'  history  of  munic,  which  he 

Reynolds  used  to  iuveig'i  against  hi»  personal  ap{)e:ir-  subsequently  published  in  five  ^xmderons  vohmies.     Tb 

ance,  whtcli  gave  her  the  idea,  she  8aid,-of  a  low  mechanic,  him  we  are  also  mlebied  for  a  biography  of  Johnson, 

a  journeyman  tailor.     One  evening,  at  a  large  supiter  which  ap)ieared  after  the  death  of  that  emhienc  man. 

party,  being  called  upon  to  give  as  a  toa<«t  tlie  ugliest  Hawkins  was   as  mean  and  parsimonious  as  he  was 

man  site  knew,  site  gave  Dr.  uold:;mith,  upon  which  a  pompous  and  conceited.     Hi^  forbore  to  ]»artake  of  the 

lady  -who  sat  opposite,  and  whom  stie  had  never  met  supfiers  at  the  club,  and  beggp<l  therefore,  to  l>e  excused 

beforv,  shook  hands  with   her  across  the  table,  and  from  paying  his  share  of  the  reckoning.    "  And  was  he 

"  hoped  to  become  better  acquainted.**  excused  ?"    asked  Dr.  Burney  of  Johnson.     *•  Oh  yes, 

We  have  a  graphic  and  amusing  picture  of  Reynolds's  for  no  man  is  angry  at  another  for  being  inferior  to 
hospitable  but  motley  establishment,  in  an  account  himself.  We  ail  scorned  him  and  adtniued  his  plea, 
given  by  a  Mr.  Gourlenay  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  Yet  I  really  believe  him  to  he  an  honest  man  at  the 
tliough  It  speaks  of  a  time  after  Reynolds  had  ref*eived  bottom,  though  to  be  sure  he  is  pentfiions,  and  he  is 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  **  There  was  something  sin-  mean,  and  it  must  l>e  owned  he  has  a  tendency  to 
gnlar,**  said  he,  '*  in  the  style  and  economy  of  Sir  eavageness."  He  did  not  remain  aliove  two  or  three 
Joshua's  table  that  contributed  to  pleasantry  and  good  years  in  the  club ;  being  in  a  manner  elbowed  out  in 
buinour — a  coarse,  inelegant  plenty,  without  any  regard  consequence  of  his  rudeness  to  Burke, 
to  Older  and  arrangement.  At  five  o'clock  preiusely  Mr.  Anthony  Cliarnier  was  secretary  in  the  war^office, 
dinner  w.is  served,  whether  all  the  invited  guests  wei«  and  a  friend  of  Beauclerc,  by  whom  he  was  proposed, 
arrived  or  not  Sir  Joshua  was  never  so  fashionably  We  have  left  our  mention  of  Bennet  I^angton  and  Top- 
ill-bred  as  to  wait  an  hour,  (lerhaps,  for  two  or  three  ham  Beauclerc  until  the  ]a<^t,  because  we  have  most  to 
pei-sons  of  rank  or  title,  and  put  the  rest  of  the  company  say  about  them.  They  were  doubtless  induced  to  join 
out  of  humour  by  this  invidious  distinction.  His  invi-  the  club  through  their  devotion  to  Johnson,  and  the 
tations,  however,  did  not  regulate  the  number  of  his  intimacy  of  these  two  very  young  and  aristocratic  young 
guests.  Many  dropped  in  uninvited.  A  table  prepared  men  with  the  stem  and  somewhat  melancholy  moralist 
for  seven  or  eight  was  often  comi^elled  to  contain  fifteen  is  among  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
or  sixteen.  There  was  a  consequent  deficiency  o(  knives,  Beunet  Lan^ton  was  of  an  ancient  family,  who  held 
forks,  plates,  and  glasses.  The  attendance  was  in  the  their  ancestral  estate  of  Langtou  in  Lincolnshire— a 
same  style,  and  those  who  were  knowing  in  the  ways  great  title  to  respect  with  Johnson.  "  Langton,  sir,'*  he 
of  the  house  took  care,  on  sitting  down,  to  call  instantly  would  say,  *'  has  a  gi*ant  of  free  warren  from  Henry  the 
for  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  they  might  secure  a  supply  Second ;  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  in  King  John's 
before  the  first  course  was  over.     He  was  once  prevailed  reign,  was  of  this  family. 

on  to  furnish  the  table  with  decanters  and  glasses  at  Langton  was  of  a  mild,  contemplative,  enthusiastie 

dhiner,  to  save  time  and  prevent  confusion.    Obese  nature.     When  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  so  de- 

gradually  were  demolished  in  the  course  of  service,  and  lighted  with  reading  Johnson's   *'  Rambler/'   that  he 

were  never  replaced.    These  trifling  embairassments,  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  intro- 

however,  only  served  to  enhance  the  hilarity  and  singular  duction   to  the  aiithor.     Boswell  gives  us  an  account 

pleasure  of  the  entertainment.    The  wine,  cookery,  and  of  his  first  interview,  which  took  place  in  the  morning, 

dishes  were  but  little  attended  to ;  nor  was  the  fish  or  It  is  not  often  that  the  persotial  appearance  of  an  author 

venison  ever  talked  of  or  recommended.     Amidst  this  agrees  with   the   preconceived  ideas  of   his    admirer, 

convivial  animated  bustle  among  his  guests  our  host  sat  Langton,  from  perusing  the  writings  of  Johnson,  ex- 

pcrfecily  coniposed ;  always  attentive  to  what  waa  said,  pected  to  find  him  a  decent,  well-dressed — in  short  a  ro- 

never  minding  what  was  ate  or  drank,  but  left  every  one  markably  decorous  philosopher.    Instead  of  which,  down 

at  perfect  liberty  to  scramble  for  himself."  from  his  bedchamber,  about  noon,  came,  as  newly  risen, 

Out  of  the  casual   but  frequent  meeting  of   men  a  large  uncouth  figure,  with'  a  little  dark  wig  which 

of  talent  at  this  hospitable  board  rose  tliat  association  scarcelv  covered  his  head,   and  Ms  clothed  hanging 

of  wits,  authors,  scholars,  and  statesmen,  renowned  as  loose  about  him.     But  his  conversation  was  so  rich,  so 

the  Literary  Club.    Reynolds  was  the  first  to  propose  a  animated,  and  so  forcible,  and  his  religious  and  political 

regular  association  of  the  kind,  and  was  eagerly  seconded  notions  so  congenial  with  those  in  which  Langton  had 

by  Johnson,  who  proposed  as  a  model  a  club  which  been  educated,  that  he  conceived  for  him  that  venera- 

he  bad  formed  many  years  previously  in  Ivy-lane,  but  tion  and  attachment  which  he  ever  preserved, 

which  was  now  extinct.    Like  that  club  the  number  Langton  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Trinity  College, 

of  members  was  limited  to  nine.    They  were  to  meet  Oxford,  where  Johnson  saw  much  of  him  during  a  visit 

and  sup  together  once  a  week,  on  Monday  night,  at  which  he  paid  to  tho  university.     He  found  him  in 

the  Turts  Head  in  Gei-ard-strect,  Solio,  and  two  membere  close  intimacy  with  Topham  Beauclerc,   a  yonth  two 

were  to  constitute  a  meeting.     It  took  a  regular  fohn  in  years  older  than  himself  very  gay  and  dissipated,  and 

the  year  17(t4,  but  did  not  receive  its  literary  appella-  wondered  w]iat  sympathies  could  draw  two  young  men 

tion  until  several  years  aJterwards.  together  of  such  opposite  characters.     Ou  becoming  ac- 

The  original  members  were  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  quainted  with  Beauolei-c,  he  found  that,  rake  though  he 

Dr.    Nugent,    Bennet   Langton,   Topham    Beauclerc,  was,  he  possessed   an    ardent   love   of  literature,  an 

Chamier,  Hawkins,  and  Goldsmith  ;    and  here  a  few  acute  luiderstandi ng,  polished  wit,  innate  gentility,  and 

words  concerning  some  of  the  members  may  he  afe-  high  aristocratic  breeding.    He  was,  moreover,  the  only 

eeptable.     Burke  was  at  that  time  about  thirty-three  son  of  Loi'd  Sidney  Beauclerc,  and  grandson  of  the 

years  of  age;  he  had  mingled  a  Httle  in  |>olitic8,  an^  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  was  thought  in  some  particu- 

oeen  under-secretary  to  Hamilton  at  Dublin,  but  was  ]ai*s  to  have  a  resemblance  to  Charles  the   Second, 

again  a  writer  for  the  booksellers,  and  a«  yet  but  in  the  These  where   high  reccommendations  with   Johnson ; 

dawning  of  his  fame.    Dr.  Nugent  was  his  father-in-  and  when  the  youth  testified  a  profound  respect  for  Lim, 
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and  an  ardent  admiration  of  his  talents,  the  conquest  Belf-poeeession,  bringing  with  him  the  careless  grace  and 

was  complete,  so  that  in  a  *'  short  time/'  says  Boswell,  polished  wit  of  high-bred  society,  but  making  himself 

**  the  moral,  pious  Johnson  and  the  gay,  dissipated  Beau-  cordially  at  home  among  his  learned  fellow-members, 
clerc  were  companions'*  The  gay  lettered  rake  maintained  his  sway  over  John- 

The  intimacy  begun  in  college  charabei-s  was  plea-  son,  who  was  fascinated  by  that  air  of  tiie  world,  thai 

6ui*ably  continued  when  the  youths  came  to  town  during  ineffable  tone  of  good  society  in  which  he  felt  him- 

the  vacations.      The  uncouth,   unwieldy  moralist  was  self  deficient,  especially  as  tlie  possessor  of  it  always 

flattei'ed  at  finding  himself  an  object  of  idolatary  to  paid  homage  to  his  superior  talent    "  Beauclerc,**  he 

two  liigh-bom,  high-bred  young  men,  and,  throwing  would  say,  using  a  quotation  from  Pope,  '*  has  a  love 

gravity  aside,  was  raady  to  join  in  their  vagaries  and  of  folly,  but  a  scorn  of  fools;   everything  he  does  shows 

play  the  pait  of  a  "  young  man  upon  town."    Such  at  the  one,  and  everything  he  says  the  other.**      Beauolero 

least  is  the  picture  given  of  him  by  Boswell  on  one  occa-  delighted  in  rallying  the  stem  moralist,  of  whom  others 

siou,  when  Beauolero  and   Langton,   having    supped  stood  in  awe,  and  no  one,  according  to  Boswell,  could 

together  at  a  tavern,  determined  to  give  Johnson  a  rouse  take  equal  liberty  with  him  with  impunity.    Johnson, 

at  thi^ee  o'clock  in  the  morning.      They  accordingly  it  is  well  known,  was  often  shabby  and  negligent  in  his 

rapped  violently  at  the  door  of  his  chamliers  in  the  dress,  and  not  over-cleanly  in  his  person     On  receiving 

Temple.    The  indignant  sage  sallied  forth  in  his  shirt,  a  pension  from  the  crown,  his  friends  vied  with  eeuch 

poker  in  hand,  and  a  little  black  wig  on  the  top  of  his  other  in  resi)ectful  congratulations.     Beauclerc  simply 

bead  instead  of  helmet,  pivpared  to  wreak  vengeance  on  scanned  his  person  with  a  whimsical  glance,  and  hoped 

the  assailants  of  his  castle ;  but  when  his  two  young  that,  like  Fal staff,  *'  he'd  in  futura  puiige  and  live  cleanly 

fiiends,  Lankey  and  Beau,  as  be  used  to  call  them,  pre-  like  a  gentleman."    Johnson  took  tlie  hint  with  imex- 

sented  themselves,  summoning  him  forth  to  a  morning  pected  good  humour,  and  ]>rofited  by  it 
ramble,  his  whole  manner  changed.    "  What,  is  it  you.        Still  Beauclerc  s  satirical  vein,  which  darted  shads  ou 

ye  dogs?"  cried  he;  **  faith  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you !"  every  side,  was  not  always  tolemted  by  Johnson.  '*  Sir," 

So  said,  so  done.    They  sallied  forth  together  into  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  "  you  never  open  your  mouth 

Coven  t  Garden ;  figured  among  the  greengrocers  and  but  with  intention  to  give  pain;  and  you  have  ollen 

fruit^ women,  just  come  in  from  the  country  with  their  given  me  pain,  not  from  the  power  of  what  you  have 

hampei*s ;    repaired  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  where  said,  but  from  seeing  your  intention." 
Johnson  brewed  a  bowl  of  bishop  (a  favourite  beverage        When  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  enrol  Goldsmith 

with  him),  grew  merry  over  his  cups,  and  anathematised  amonff  the  members  of  tliis  association,  there  seems  to 

sleep  in  two  lines  from   Lord  Lansdowne's  drinking  have  been  some  demur ;  at  least  so  says  the  pompous 

Bong : —  Hawkins.     "  As  he  wrote  for  tlje  booksellers,  we  of  the 

Short,  very  short,  be  then  thy  rei^,  club  looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to 

For  I'm  in  haste  to  laugh  and  dnnk  again.  the  task  of  compiling  and  translating,  but  liitle  capable 

They  then  took  boat  again,  rowed  to  Billingsgate,  and  of  original,  and  still  less  of  poetical  composition.** 
Johnson  and  Beauclerc  determined,  like  ''  mad  wags/'        Even  for  some  time  after  his  admission,  he  continued 

to  **  keep  it  up"  for  the  rest  of  the  day.    Langton,  how-  to  be  regarded  in  a  dubious  light  by  some  of  the  mem- 

ever,  the  most  sober-minded  of  the  three,  pleaded  an  bera    Johnson  and  Bey uolds,  of  coui*se,  were  well  aware 

engagement  to  breakfast  witli  some  young  laches ;  where-  of  his  meiits,  nor  was  Burke  a  stranger  to  them ;  but  to 

upon  the  great  moralist  reproached  him  with  "  leaving  the  others  he  was  as  yet  a  sealed  book,  and  the  outside 

his  social  friends  to  go  and  sit  with  a  set  of  wretched  was  not  prepossessing.     His  ungainly  person  and  awk- 

un-ideal  girls."  ward  manners  wei*e  against  him  with  men  accustomed 

This  madcap  fi-eak  of  the  great  lexicographer  made  a  to  the  graces  of  society,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  at 

sensation,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  among  his  intimates,  home  to  give  plav  to  his  humour,  and  to  that  bonhomnUe 

'*  I  heard  of  your  frolic  t'other  night,"  said  Garrick  to  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.     He  felt 

him  ;  "  >ou  11  be  in  the  *  Chronicle.'  "    He  uttered  worse  strange  and  out  of  place  in  this  sphere ;  he  felt  at  times 

forebodings  to  others.     '*  I  shall  have  my  old  friend  to  the  cool  satirical  eye  of  the  courtly  Beaucleix;  scanning 

bail  out  of  the  roundhouse,"  said  he.  Johnson,  however,  him,  and  the  more  he  attempted  to  appear  at  bis  ease 

valued  himself  upon  having  thus  enacted  a  chapter  in  the  more  awkward  he  became, 
the  **  Rake's  Progress,"  and  crowed  over  Garrick  on  the 

occasion     "  he  durst  not  do  such  a  thing !"  chuckled  

be ;  "  his  wife  would  not  let  him  !" 

When  these  two  young  men  entered  the  club,  Langton  CHAP.  XV. 

was  about  twenty-two,  and  Beauclerc  about  twenty-four 

veal's  of  age,  and  both  were  launched  on  London  life.  Johnson  a  monitor  to  Goldsmith — Finds  him  in  distrc^ss  with  his 
Langton,  however,  was  still  the  mild, enthusiastic  scholar.  landlady— Relieved  by  Uie  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "—The  ow. 

steeped  to  the  lips  in  Greek,  with  fine  conversational  s  "^f ^.V°.,?f  " '^!!lTrr^^^^^^  'Tl^if''^ 

^  „*'_   „j         '  ^   -,      ui-ii.r     ^^  .     ."'*-    «*«-*v"«»*  Success  of  the  poem — ^Astonishment  of  the  club— Obsem^ 

powers,  and  an  invaluable  talent  for  listening.     He  was  tions  on  the  poem, 

upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  veiy  spare.     ''  Oh  !  that 

wo.  could  sketch  him,"  exclaimed  Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  Johnson  had  now  become  one  of  Goldsmith's  best 
Memoii-s,  **with  his  mild  countenance,  his  elegant  fea-  friends  and  advisers.  He  knew  all  the  weak  points 
tures,  and  his  sweet  smile,  sitting  with  one  leg  twisted  of  his  character,  but  he  knew  also  his  merits ;  and  while 
round  the  other,  as  if  fearing  to  occupy  more  space  than  he  would  rebuke  him  like  a  child,  and  rail  at  his  erron 
was  equitable ;  his  person  inclining  forwwd,  as  if  want-  and  follies,  he  would  suffer  no  one  else  to  undervalue 
ing  strength  to  support  his  weight,  and  his  arms  crossed  him.  Goldsmith  knew  the  soiuidness  of  his  judgment 
over  his  bosom,  or  his  hands  locked  together  on  his  and  his  practical  benevolence,  and  often  sought  hia 
knee."  Beauclerc,  on  such  occasions,  sportively  com-  counsel  and  aid  amid  the  difficulties  into  which  his 
pared  him  to  a  stork  in  Baphael's  Cartoons,  standing  on  heedlessness  was  continually  plunging  him. 
one  leg.  Beauclerc  was  more  a  "  man  upon  town,"  a  "1  received  one  morning,"  says  Johnson,  "  a  message 
lounger  in  St  James's-street,  an  associate  with  Geoi-ge  from  poor  Goldsmith  that  he  was  in  great  distress,  and, 
Selwyn,  with  Walpole,  and  other  aristocratic  wits ;  a  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  come  to  me,  begging  that 
man  of  fashion  at  court;  a  casual  frequenter  of  the  I  would  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  him  a 
gaming-Uble;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  alternated  in  the  guinea,  and  promised  to  come  to  him  directly.  1  accord- 
easiest  and  happiest  manner  the  scholar  and  the  man  ingly  went  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  and  found  that  his 
of  letters;  lounged  into  the  club  with  the  most  perfect  landlady  had  an-ested  him  for  his  rent,  at  which  he  waa 
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In  a  violent  passion  :   I  perceived  that  he  had  already  The  last  lines  on  the  pa«?e  were  still  wet ;  they  form  a 

changed  my  j^tiinea,  and  had  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  a  part  of  the  description  of  Italy — 

glass  before  him.     I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottle,  dt^sired  »„  „^r^»  i;ir*»  t-h^^  —  «ti  ♦u^;,  «-««o  \.^^»^ 

P           ,jv         t            jt           ^^ii^i.*        r^i  liy  sporw  like  these  are  all  their  cares  Deffuilea—- 

he  would  be  calm,  and-began  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  The  sports  of  chUdren  satisfy  the  child. 

by  which  he  might  be  extricated.     He  then  told  me  he 

had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to  Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  good  humour,  joined  in  the 

me.     I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit ;  told  the  land-  laugh  caused  by  his  whimsical  employment,  and  acknow- 

lady  I  should  soon  return ;   and,  having  gone  to  a  book-  lodged  that  his  boyish  sport  with  the  dog  suggested  the 

seller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds.     I  brought  Goldsmith  stanza. 

the  money,  and  be  discharged  his   rent,  not  without  The  poem  was  published  on  the  19th  of  December, 

rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  used  him  1764,  in  a  quarto  form,  by  Newbery,  and  was  the  first 

80  ill**  of  *»i9  works  to  which  Goldsmith   prefixed  his  name. 

The  novel  in  question  was  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;"  As  a  testimony  of  cherished  and  well-merited  afiection, 

the  bookseller  to  whom  Johnson  sold  it  was  Francis  be  dedicated  it  to  his  brother  Henry.    Tliere  is  an 

Newbery,  nephew  to  John.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  amusing  afibctation  of  indifibrence  as  to  its  fate  expressed 

this  captivating  work,  which  has  obtained  and  preserved  in  the  dedication.     "  What  reception  a  poem  may  find," 

an  almost  unrivalled  popularity  in  various  languages,  says  he,  "  which  has  neither  abuse,  party,  nor  blank 

was  so  little  appreciated  by  the  bookseller,  that  he  kept  verse  to  support  it,  I  cannot  tell,  nor  am  I  solicitous  to 

it  by  him  nearly  two  years  unpublished  !  know."    The  tnuh  is,  no  one  was  more  emulous  and 

Goldsmith  had  as  yet  produced  nothing  of  moment  in  anxious  for  poetic  fame ;  and  never  was  he  more  anx- 

poetiy.     Among  his  literanr  jobs,  it  is  true,  was  an  ora-  io"3  than  in  the  present  instance,  for  it  was  his  grand 

torio  entitled '*  The  Captivity,'*  founded  on  the  bondage  stake.    Dr.  Johnson  aided  the  launching  of  the  poem 

of  the  Israelites  in  Babylon.    It  was  one  of  those  un-  by  a  favourable  notice  in  the  "Critical  Review  ;'*  other 

happy  offsprings  of  the  muse  ushered  into  existence  periodical  works  came  out  in  its  favour.    Some  of  the 

amid  the  distortions  of  music.     Most  of  the  oratorio  author's  friends  complained  that  it  did  not  command 

has  pa.ssed  into  oblivion ;  but  the  following  song  from  instant  and  wide  popularity— that  it  was  a  poem  to  win. 

it  will  never  die : —  not  to  strike.     It  went  on  rapidly  increasing  in  favour ; 

in  three  months  a  second  edition  was  issued :  shortly 

The  wretch  eondemn'd  from  life  to  part,  afterwards,  a  third  ;  then  a  fourth ;  and,  before  the  year 

And^'^'^-'paSg &«„'rW  W  !'^..<»'"'  the  -uthor  was  pwno,«.ced  the  best  poet  of 

.    Bids  expectation  rise.  °^^  ""™®- 

__       ,.,,,.                     .  ,.  ,  The  appearance  of  "The  Traveller"  at  once  altered 

^Tni*'«SS?&oTwavT'^'^^  Goldsmith's  intellectual  standing  in  the  estimation  of 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night,  society  ;  but  its  efiect  upon  the  club,  if  we  may  judge 

Emita  a  blister  ray.  from  the  account  given  by  Hawkins,  was  most  ludicrous. 

Tliey  were  lost  in  astonishment  that  a  "  newspaper 

Goldsmith  distrusted  his  qualifications  to  succeed  in  essayist**  and  "  bookseller's  diiidge**  should  have  wiitten 

poetry,  and  doubted  the  disposition  of  the  public  mind  such  a  poem.     On  the  evening  of  its  announcement 

m  regard  to  it.     *'  1  fear,'*  said  he,  "  I  have  come  too  to  them.  Goldsmith  had  gone  away  early,  after  rattling 

late  into  the  world ;  Pope  and  other  poets  have  taken  away  as  usual,  and  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  his 

up  the  places  in  the  Temple  of  fame ;  and  as  few  at  any  hee<ile8s  garrulity  with  the  serene  beauty,  the  easy  giace, 

period  nan  possess  poetical  reputation,  a  man  of  genius  the  sound  good  sense,  and  the  occasional  elevation  of 

ran  now  haixlly  acquire  it.**    Again,  on  another  occasion  his  poetry.    Tliey  could  scarcely  believe  that  s>uch  magie 

he  observes — ^' Of  all  kinds  of  ambition,  as  things  are  numbers  had  flowed  from  a  man  to  whom  in  general, 

now  circumstanced,  perhaps  that  which  pursues  poetical  says  Johnson,  '*  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  give  a 

fame  is  the  wildest.    What  from  the  increased  refine-  hearing."    "  Well,'*  exclaimed  Chamier,  '*  I  do  believe 

ment  of  the  times,  from  the  diversity  of  judgment  pro-  he  wrote  this  poem  himself;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  is 

duced  by  opposing  systems  of  criticism,  and  from  the  believing  a  great  deal." 

more  prevalent  divisions  of  opinion  influenced  by  party,  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  Chamier  sounded  the 

tlie  strongest  and  happiest  efforts  can  expect  to  please  author  a  little  about  liis  poem.    **  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  said 

but  in  a  very  naiTOw  cirele."  he,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  the  last  word  in  the  tiret  line 

At  this  very  time  he  had  by  him  his  poem  of  ''The  of  your  Traveller,  'remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow  f^ 

Traveller."    The  plan  of  it,  as  has  already  been  observed,  do  you  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  ?" — "  Yes,"  replied 

was  conceived  many  years  before,  during  his  travels  in  Goldsmith,  inconsidei-ately,  being  probably  flurried  at 

Switzerland,  and  a  sketch  of  it  sent  from  that  country  to  the  moment.     "  No,  sir,"  interposed  his  protecting  friend 

bis  brother  Heniy  in  Ireland.    The  original  outline  is  Johnson»  "you  did  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion; 

said  to  have  emhi-aced  a  wider  scope ;    but  it  was  pro-  you  meant  that  sluggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon 

bably  contracted   through    diffidence    in    the  process  a  man  in  solitude." — "  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  **  eAal 

of  finishing  the  paits.     It  had  laid  by  him  for  several  was  what  I   meant"    Chamier  immediately  believed 

years  in  a  crude  state,  and  it  was  with  extreme  hesita-  that  Johnson  himself  had  written  the  line,  and  a  rumour 

tion,  and  after  much  revision,  that  he  at  lengtli  submitted  became  prevalent  that  he  was  the  author  of  many  of  the 

it  to  Dr.  Johnson.    The  frank  and  warm  approbation  finest  passages.     This  was  ultimately  set  at  rest  by 

of  the  latter  encouraged  him  to  finish  it  for  the  press;  Johnson   hiuiself,   who  marked  with  a  pencil  all  the 

and  Dr.  Johnson  himself  contributed  a  few  lines  towards  verses  he  had  contributed,  nine  in  number    inserted 

the  conclusion.  towards  the  conclut»ion,  and  by  no  means  the  best  in  the 

We  bear  much  about  "  poet*s  inspiration,"   and  the  poem.     He  moi'eover,  with  generous  warmth,  pronounced 

**  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling ;"  but  Sir  Joshua  it  the  finest  poem  that  had  appeared  since  the  days 

B<*yuolds  gives  an  anecdote  of  Goldsniitb  while  engaged  of  Pope. 

upon  his  poem,  calculated  to  cure  our  notions  about  the  But  one  of  the  highest  testimonials  to  the  ohann  of 

ardour  of  composition.     Calling  upon  the  poet  one  day,  the  poem  was  given  by  Miss  Reynolds,  who  had  toasted 

be  opened  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  found  him  in  poor  Goldsmith  as  the  ugliest  man  of  her  acquaintance, 

tlic  double  occupation  of  turning  a  cou])let  and  teaching  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  ^'  The  Traveller,"  Dr. 

a  pet  dog  to  sit  upon  his  haunches.    At  one  time  he  Jolmson  read  it  aloud  from  beginning  to  end  in  her 

would  glance  his  eye  at  his  desk,  and  at  another  shake  presence.    "  Well,**  exclaimed  she,  when  he  had  finished^ 

bis  finger  at  the  dog  to  make  him  retain  his  position.  "  I  never  more  shall  think  Di\  Goldsmith  ugly !" 
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On  another  occasion,  when  the  merits  of  "The  of  North  umherl  and.  He  procuiedaereml  other  of  Gold- 
Traveller**  were  discussed  at  RevnoIds*s  board,  Langton  smith's  writings,  the  perusal  of  which  tended  to  elevala 
declared  "  there  was  not  a  bad  line  in  the  poem,  not  the  author  in  his  good  opinion,  and  to  gain  for  him  his 
one  of  Dryden's  careless  Terses**  '*  I  was  glad,'*  oh-  good  wilL'  The  earl  held  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
served  Reynolds,  "  to  hear  Charles  Fox  say  it  was  of  Ireland,  and  understanding  Goldsmith  was  an  Irish- 
one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language.**  man,  was  disposed  to  extend  to  him  the  patronage  which 
*'  Why  was  you  glad  ?**  rejoined  Langton,  "  you  snvely  his  high  post  afforded.  He  intimated  the  same  to  his 
had  no  doubt  of  this  before."  "  No,*'  interposed  John-  relative.  Dr.  Percy,  who,  he  found,  was  well  acquainted 
son,  decisively ;  "  the  merit  of '  The  Traveller*  is. so  well  with  the  poet,  and  expressed  a  wish  the  latter  shoald 
established,  that  Mr.  Fox*s  praise  caneot  augment  it,  wait  upon  him.  Here,  then,  was  another  oi^portunity 
nor  his  censure  diminish  it.*'  for  Goldsmith  to  better  his  fortune,  had  he  l»een  know- 
Boswell,  who  was  absent  from  England  at  the  time  ing  and  worldly  enough  to  profit  by  it  Unluckily,  tlie 
of  the  publication  of  "Tlte  Traveller,"  was 'astonished,  path  to  fortune  lay  through  the  aristocratieal  mazes 
on  his  return,  to  find  Goldsmith,  whom  he  had  so  ouch  of  Northumberland  House,  and  the  poet  blundered  at 
undervalued,  suddenly  elevated  almost  to  a  par  with  his  the  outset  Tiie  following  is  the  account  he  used  to 
idol.  He  accounted  for  it  by  concluding,  that  much  give  of  his  visit: — "I  dressed  myself  in  the  best  manner 
both  of  the  sentiments  and  expression  of  the  poem  had  I  could,  and,  after  studying  some  compliments  I  thought 
bee.n  derived  from  convei'sations  with  Johnson.  "  He  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  proceeded  to  Nortlium- 
imitates  you,  sir,"  said  this  iiicai-nation  of: toadyism,  berland  House,  and  ac<^uainted  the  servants  tliat  I 
**  Wliy, .  no,  sir,"  replied  Johnson,  **  Jack.  Hawkesworth  had  particular  business  with  tlie  duke.  They  showed 
is  one  of  my  imitators,  but  not  Goldsmith.  Goldy,  sir,  me  into  an  antechamber,  where,  atler  waiting  some  time, 
has  great  merit"  '*  But,  sir,  he  is  much  indebted  to  a  gentleman,  very  elegantly  dressed,  made  iiis  appear- 
you  for  his  getting  so  high  in  the  public  estimation."  auce :  taking  him  for  the  duke,  I  delivei'ed  all  the  fine 
"  VVhy,  sir,  he  has,  perhaps,  got  sooner  to  it  by  his  in-  things  that  I  had  com])08ed  in  oi-der  to  compliment  him 
tiiuacy  with  me."  on  the  honour  he  had.  done  me;  when,  to  my  great 
The  poem  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  astonishment,  he  told  me  I  had  roistakeu  him  for  his 
of  the  first  year,  and  received  some  few  additions  and  master,  who  would  see  him  immediately.  At  that 
corrections  from  the  author's  pen.  It  produced  a  golden  instant  the  duke  came  into  the  apartment,  and  I  was 
harvest  to  Mr.  Newbery,  but  all  the  remuneration  on  so  confused  on  the  occasion,  that  I  wanted  words  barely 
recoi-d  doled  out  by  his  niggard  hand  to  the  author  was  sufficient  to  express  the  sense  I  entertained  of  the  duke's 
twenty  guineas !  politeness,  and  went  away  exceedingly  chagrined  at  the 

olunder  I  had  committed." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson," 

gives  some  furtlier  pnrticulars  of  this  visit,  of  which  he 

CHAP.  XVI.  was,  in  part,  a  witness.     '*  Having  one  day,**  says  he, 

'*  a  oall  to  make  on  the  late  duke,  then  Earl,  of  North- 
New  lodgings — Johnson's  complimentr— A  titled  patron— The  uml>erlAnd,  I  Ibuud  Goldsmith  waiting  for  an  audience 
poet  at  Northumberland  Hou8e--Hi8  independence  of  the  jn  an  outer  room  :  I  asked  him  what  had  broutfht  him 
great — The  Countess  of  Northumberland —  Edwin  and  *w^.^ .  i.«  ♦«i/i  «.«  «.»  ;..»:»„»:^.<.  f..^..,  u;»  i  j  i-  t 
AngeUna"-Go8ford  and  Lord  Clare -PubUcation  of  his  "'*f '  he  told  me  an  invitation  froin  his  lordship.  I 
"  Essays"— Evils  of  a  rising  reputation— Hangerson-Job  •"»"«  ™y  business  as  short  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reason, 
writing— Ooody  Two-Shoes- A  medical  campaign— Mrs.  mentioned  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  waiting  withont 
Sidebotham.  The  earl  asked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him.    I  told 

him  that  I  was,  abiding  wlnit  1  thought  was  most  likely 

.    Goldsmith,  now  that  he  was  rising  in  the  world,  and  to  recommend  him.    I  retired,  and  stsyed  in  the  outer 

becoming  a  notoriety,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  improve  room  to  take  him  home.    Upon  his  coming  out,  I  asked 

his  style  of  living.    Accordingly  he  emei-ged  frem  Wine  him  the  residt  of  his  convei-sation.     *  His  lordship,'  said 

office-court,  and  took  chambers  in  the  Temple.    It  is  he,  '  told  me  lie  had  read  my  poem,  meaning  '  The 

true  they  were  but   of  humble  pretensions,   situated  Traveller,'  and  was  much  delighted  vf'uh  it ;  that  he  wis 


and  other  essayists  as  the  abode  of  gay  wits  and  though^  nothing  but  that  I  hud  a  brether  there,  a  clergyman,  that 

ful  men  of  letters;   and  which,  with  its  retired  courts  stood  in  need  of  help :  as  for  myseif,  I  have  no  great  de- 

mid  embowered  gardens,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  noisy  pendence  on  the  promises  of  great  men  ;  I  look  to  the 

metropolis,  is,  to  tlie  quiet  seeking  student  and  author,  booksellers  for  support ;  ihey  are  my  best  friends,  and 

an  oasis  freshening  witli  verdure  in  the- midst  of  a  J  am  not  inclined  to  forsake  them  for  othei-s.    Thus," 

desert.    Johnson,  who  had  become  s  kind  of  gi-owling  continues  Sir  John,  '*  did  this  idiot  in  the  afftiirs  of  the 

supervisor  o£  the  poet*s  affinti-s,  paid  him  a  visit  soon  world  trifle  with  liis  fortime,  and  put  back  the  hand 

after  he  had  installed  himself  in  his  new  quarters,  and  that  was  held  out  to  assist  him." 

went  prying,  a hout  the  apartment,  in  his  near-sighted  We  catmot  join  with  Sir  John  in  his  worldly  sneer 

manner  examining  everything  minutely.     Goldsmith  at  the  conduct  of  Goldsmitli  on  this  occasion.     While 

was  0dget«^  by  diis  curious  srrntiny,  and  apprehending  we  admire  that  honest  ind»^ndence  of  spirit  which 

a.dispoHition  to  find  fanit,  exclaimed!,  with  the  air  of  a  prevented  him  for  asking  favours  for  himself,  we  lova 

man  who  had  money  in  both  pockets,  **  I  shall  soon  be  that  warmth  of  afiection  which  instantly  sought  to  ad- 

in  better  ohamltere  than  these."    The  harmless  bravado  vance  the  fortunes  of  a  brother ;  but  the  pecidiar  merits 

drew  a  reply  from  Johnson,  which  touched  the  chord  of  poor  Goldsmith*seem  to  have  been  little  understood 

of  proper  pride.    **  Nay,  sir,"  said  he.  "  nevermind  that,  by  the  Hawkinses,  the  Boswells,  and  the  other  bio- 

Nu  te  qnctiiveris  extra*'  implying  that  his  reputation  graphers  of  the  day. 

rendered  him  independent  of  outward  show.     Happy  After  all,  the  introduction  to  Northumberland  House 

would  it  have  been  for  poor  Goldsmith  could  he  have  did  not  prove  so  complete  a  failure  as  the  humorous  ao- 

kept  this  consolatory  conuiliment  perpetually  in  mind,  count  given  by  Goldsmith,  and  the  cynical   account 

and  spared  his  ex|)eri8es  aocoixlinjjfly.  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  might  lead  one  to  suppose. 

Among  the  persons  of  mnk  who  wore  struck  with  the  Dr.  Percy,  the  heir-male  of  the  ancient  Percies,  brought 

meritsof ''The  Traveller"  was  the  Earl  (a ftei-wards  Duke)  the  poet  into  the  acquaintance  of  his  kinswoman,  the 
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countess,  who,  before  her  marriage  with  the  earl,  was  in  parents  as  their  own.    I  haye  seen  them  flourished  at 

her  own  right  heiress  of  the  House  of  North umherland.  the  beginning  with  praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with 

*'  She  was  a  lady,*'  says  Bobwell,   '*  not  only  of  high  the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes,  Phileleutheros,  and 

dignity  of  spirit,  such  as  became  her  uohle  blood,  but  Phrlanthropos.     [t  is  time,  however,  at  last  to  vindicate 

of  excellent  understanding  and  lively  talents."    Under  my  claims ;  and  as  these  entertainers  of  the  public,  as 

her  auspices,  a  poem  of  Gtildsmitl^s  had  an  aristo-  they  call  themselves,  have  partly  lived  upon  me  for  some 

cratical  introduction  to  the  world.    This  was  the  beauti-  years,  let  me  now  try  if  I  cannot  live  Br  little  upon 

ful  ballad  of  "  The  Hermit,"  originally  published  under  myself." 

tiie  name  of  "  Edwin  and  Angelina."    Jt  was  suggested  it  was  but  little,  in  fact;  for  all  the  pecuniary  emolu- 

by  an  old  English  ballad  beginning   "  Gentle  Herds-  ment  he  received  from  the  volume  was  twenty  guineas, 

man,"  shown  him  by  Dr  Percy,  who  was  at  that  time  It  had  a  good  circulation,  however,  was  translated  into 

making    his    famous    collection,  entitled     "  Relics  of  Fi'ench,  and  has  maintained  its  stand  among  the  British 

Ancient  English  Poetry,"   whicli  he  submitted  to  the  classics. 

iospection  of  Goldsmith  prior  to  publication.    A  few  Notwithstanding  that  the  reputation  of  Goldsmith 

copies  only  of  '*  The  Hermit"  were  printed  at  first,  with  had  greatly  risen,  his  fiuances  were  often  at  a  very  low 

the  following  title-page: — "Edwin  and  Angelina:    a  ebb,  owing  to  his  heedlessness  as  to  expense,  his  liability 

Ballad.     By  Mr.  Goldsmith.    Printed  for  the  Amuse-  to  be  imposed  upon,  aud  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible 

ment  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland."  propensity  to  give  to  every  one  who  asked.    The  vei^ 

All  this,  though  it  may  not  have  been  attended  with  rise  in  his  reputation  had  increased  these  embarass- 

any  immediate  pecuniary  advantage,  contributed  to  give  ments.     It  had  enlarged  his  circle  of  needy  aoquaint- 

Groldsmith's  name  aud  poetry  the  high  stamp  of  fashion  ances — authora  poorer  in  pocket  than  himself,  who  came 

so  potent  in  England.    The  circle  at  Noithumberland  in  search  of  literary  counsel ;  which  generallv  meant  a 

House,  however,  was  of  too  steady  and  aiistocratical  a  guinea  and  a  breakfast    And  then  his  Irish  hangers- 

*  nature  to  be  much  to  his  taste,  and  we  do  not  find  that  on !     "  Our  Doctor,"  said  one  of  these  sponges,  ''  had 

he  became  familiar  in  it  a  constant  levee  of  his  distressed  countrymen,  whose 

He  was  much  more  at  home  at  Gosford,  the  noble  wants,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he  always  relieved;  and 
seat  of  his  countryman.  Viscount  Clare,  who  appre-  he  has  often  been  known  to  leave  himself  without  a 
ciated  his  merits  even  more  heartilv  than  the  Duke  guinea  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  othei*s." 
of  Northumberland,  and  occasionally  made  him  his  This  constant  drainage  of  the  pui*se,  thei-efore,  obliged 
guest  both  in  town  and  countnr.  Nugent  is  described  him  to  undertake  all  jobs  proposed  by  the  booksellers, 
as  a  jovial  voluptuary,  who  left  the  Roman  Catholic  for  and  to  keep  a  kind  of  running  account  with  Mr.  New- 
the  Protestant  religion,  with  a  view  of  bettering  his  for-  bery,  who  was  his  banker  on  all  occasions,  sometimes 
tunes:  he  had  an  Irishman's  inclination  for  rich  widows,  for  pounds,  sometimes  for  shillings;  but  who  was  a  rigid 
and  an  Irishman's  luck  with  the  sex — having  been  accouutaut,  and  took  care  amply  to  be  repaid  in  manu- 
thrioe  maiTied,  and  gained  a  fortune  with  each  wife,  sciipt.  Many  effusions,  hastily  penned  iu  these  mo- 
He  was  now  nearly  sixty,  with  a  remarkably  loud  voice,  ments  of  exigency,  were  published  anonymously,  and 
broad  Irish  brogue,  and  ready  but  somewhat  coarse  wit.  never  claimed.  Some  of  them  have  but  recently  been 
With  all  his  occasional  coarseness  he  was  capable  traced  to  his  pen ;  while  of  manv  the  true  authorship 
of  high  thought,  and  had  produced  poems  which  showed  will  probably  never  be  discovered  Among  othera,  it  is 
a  truly  poetic  vein.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the  suggested,  and  with  great  probability,  that  he  wrote  for 
House  of  Commons,  where  his  ready  wit,  his  fearless  Mr.  Newbery  the  famous  nui'sery  story  of  '*  Goody  Two- 
decision,  and  good-humoured  audacity  of  expression  Shoes,"  which  appeared  in  1765,  at  a  moment  when 
always  gained  him  a  hearing,  though  his  tall  person  Goldsmith  was  scribbling  for  Newbery,  and  much  pressed 
and  awkward  manner  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Squire  for  funds.  Several  quaint  little  tales  introduced  in  his 
Gawky  among  the  political  scribblers  of  the  day.  With  Essays  show  that  he  hud  a  turn  for  this  species  of  mock 
a  patron  of  this  jovial  temperament  Goldsmith  pro-  history ;  and  the  advertisement  and  title-page  bear  the 
bably  felt  more  at  ease  than  with  those  of  higher  re-  stamp  of  his  sly  and  playful  humour : — 
finement.  '*  We  ai-e  desired  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  in  the 

The  celebrity  which  Goldsmith  hacl  acquired  by  his  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published,  either  by  subscrip 

poem  of  *'  The  Traveller^'    occasioned  a  resuscitation  tion  or  otherwise,  as  the  public  shall  please  to  determine, 

of  many  of  bis  miscellaneous  and  anonymous  tales  and  the    Hisloiy    of   Little    Goody  Two-Shoes,    otherwise 

essays  from  the  vanous  newspapei-s  and  transient  publi-  Mrs.  Margei7  Two-Shoes ;   with  the  means  by  which 

cations  in  which  they  lay  aormant.     These  he  pub-  she  Acquired  leai-ning  and  wisdom,  and  in  consequence 

lished  in   1765  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  title  thei-eof,  her  estate ;    set  forth  at  large  for  the  benefit 

of  "  Essays,   by    Mr.   Goldsmith."      "  The    following  of  those 

Essays,"  observes  he  in  his  preface,  "  have  already  ap-  Who,  from  a  state  of  rags  and  care, 

peared  at  diflerent  times  and  in  different  publications-  And  haviag  shoes  but  h^f  a  pak, 

The  pamphlets  in  which  they  were  iuserted  being  gene-  Their  fortune  ««d  their  fame  should  fix, 

M  *       *^          r  1   xi-          u       J  Ai-                       if^^        -i.!-  And  gallop  in  a  coach-and-six. 

rally  unsuccessful,  these  shared  the  common  fate,  with-  e     ±' 

out  assisting  the  booksellers'  aims,  or  extending  the  The  world  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  ingenuity, 
author's  reputation.  The  public  were  too  strenuously  humour,  good  sense,  and  sly  satii-e  contained  in  many 
employed  with  their  own  follies  to  be  assiduous  in  esti-  of  tlie  old  English  nui-sery-tales.  They  have  evidently 
mating  mine,  so  that  many  of  my  best  attempts  in  tliis  been  the  sportive  productions  of  able  writers,  who  would 
way  have  fallen  victims  to  the  transient  topic  of  the  not  trust  their  names  to  productions  that  might  be  con- 
times — the  Ghost  in  Cock-lane,  or  the  Siege  of  Ticon-  sidered  beneath  their  dignity.  The  ponderous  works 
dercffa.  on  which  they  relied  for  immortality  have  perhaps  sunk 
"But,  though  they  have  passed  pretty  silently  into  into  oblivion,  and  carried  their  names  down  with  them  ; 
the  world,  I  can  by  no  means  complain  of  their  circu-  while  their  unacknowledged  offspring,  "Jack  the  Giant 
lation.  The  magazines  and  papers  of  the  day  have  in-  Killer,"  "  Giles  Gingerbread,"  and  "  Tom  Thumb,'* 
d^  been  liberal  enough  iu  this  respect.  Most  of  these  flourish  in  wide-spreading  and  never-ceasing  popularity. 
Essays  have  been  regularly  reprinted  twice  or  thrice  a  As  Goldsmith  had  now  acquired  popularity  and  an 
year,  and  conveyed  to  the  public  through  the  kennel  extensive  acquaintance,  he  attempted,  with  the  advice 
of  some  engaging  compilation.  If  there  be  a  pride  in  of  his  friends,  to  procure  a  more  regular  and  ample  sup- 
multiplied  editions,  I  have  seen  some  of  my  labours  port  by  resuming  the  medical  profession.  He  accora- 
sixteen    times   reprinted,    and    claimed    by   different  ingly  launched  himself  upon  the  town  in  style ;  hired  a 
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man-serrant ;  replenished  his  w&rdrobe  at  considerable  much  success.    It  was  written  and  sold  to  a  booliselleir 

expense,  and  appeared  in  a  professional  wig  and  cane,  before  *  The  Traveller/  but  published  after,  so  little  e^* 

purple  silk    small-clothes,  and   a    scarlet   roi^uelaure,  pectation  had  the  bookseller  from  it     Had  it  been  sold 

buttoDcd  to  the  chin ;  a  fantastic  garb,  as  we  should  after  *  The  Traveller,'  be  might  have  hod  twice  as  much 

think  at  the  pi^esent  day,  but  not  unsuited  to  the  fashion  money ;  though  tiafty  fiuinea»  wets  no  mean  price  f 

of  tlie  times.  Sixtv  guineas  for  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  !"  and  this 

With  his  sturdy  little  pei'son  thos  arrayed  in  the  xm*  could  be  pronounced  no  mean  price  by  Dr^  Johnson,  al 

usual  magnificence  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  his  that  time  the  arbiter  of  Bntish  talent,  and  who  had  ao 

roquelaure  flaunting  from  his  shoulders,  he  used  to  strut  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  efiect  of  the  work  upon 

into  the  apartments  of  his  patients,  swaying  his  three-  the  public  mind ;  for  its  success  was  immediate.    It 

cornered  hat  in  one  hand,  and  his  medical  sceptre,  the  came  out  on  the  27th  of  March,  1766;  before  the  end 

cane,  in  the  other,  and  assuming  an  air  of  gravity  and  of  May  a  second  edition  was  called  for ;  in  three  uMmtfas 

importance  suited  to  the  solemnitv  of  his  wig ;  at  least,  more,  a  third  ;  and  so  it  went  on,  widening  in  popu- 

sucb  is  the  picture  given  of  him  oy  the  waiting'gentle-  larity  that  has  never  flagged.      Bogers,  the   Nestor 

woman  who  let  him  into  Uie  chamber  of  one  of  his  lady-  of  British  literature,  whose  refined  purity  of  taste  and 

patients.  exquisite  mental  organization  rendered  him  eminently 

He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  and  impatient  of  the  calculated  to  appreciate  a  work  of  the  kind,  declared 

duties  and  restraints  of  his  profession  ;  his  practice  was  that  of  all  the  books  which,  through  the  fitfcd  changes 

chiefly  among  his  fi-iends,  and  the  fees  were  not  sufikient  of  three  generations,  he  had  seen  rise  and  fall,  the  charm 

for  his  maintenance ;  he  was  disgusted  with  attendance  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield**  bad  alone  continued  as  at 

on  sick-chambers  and  capricious  patients,  and  looked  first;  and  could  be  revisit  the  world  after  an  interval 

back  with  longing  to  his  tavern  haunts  and  broad  con-  of  many  more  generations,  he  should  as  surely  look  to 

vivial  meetings,  from  which  the  dignity  and  duties  of  bis  find  it  undiminished.    Nor  has  its  celebrity  lieen  con< 

medical  calling  restrained  him.  At  length,  on  prescribing  fined  to  Great  Britain.     Though  so  exclusively  a  picture 

to  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance— -who,  to  use  a  hackneyed  of  British  scenes  and  manners,  it  has  been  translated 

phrase,  "  lejoioed"  in  the  aiistocratical  name  of  Side-  into  almost  every  language,  and  everywhere  its  charm 

Dotham — a  warm  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  has  been  the  same   GK^he,  the  great  genius  oi  Germany, 

apothecary  as  to  the  quantity  of  medicine  to  be  admi-  declared,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  that  it  was  his  delight 

nistered.     The  Doctor  stood  up  for  the  rights   and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  it  bad  in  a  manner  formed 

dignities  of  his  profession,  and  resented  the  interference  a  part  of  his  education,  influencing  his  taste  and  feelings 

of  the  compounder  of  drugs.    His  rights  and  dignities,  throughout  life,  and  that  he  bad  recently  read  it  again 

however,  were  disi^gavded ;  his  wig  and  cane  and  scarlet  from  beginning  to  end— with  lenewed  delight,  and  with 

roquelaure  were  of  no  avail ;  Mrs.  Sidebotham  sided  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  early  benefit  derived  from  it. 

the  hero  of  the  pestle  and  mortar ;  and  Goldsmith  flung  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  qualities  of  a 

out  of  the  house  iu  a  passion.    "  I  am  determined  hence-  work  which  has  thus  passed  from  oount^  to  country, 

forth,"  said  he  to  Topham  Beauclerc,  '*  to  leave  ofi*  pre-  and  language  to  language,  until  it  is  now  known  throngb- 

•cribing  for  fiiends."    "  Do  so,  my  dear  doctor,**  was  the  out  the  whole  reading  world,  and  is  become  a  household 

leply ;  "  whenever  you  undertake  to  kill,  let  it  be  only  book  in  every  hand.    Tlie  secret  of  its  universal  and 

your  enemies.**  .enduring  popularity  is  undoubtedly  the  tnitb  to  nature^ 

Tliis  was  the  end  of  Gk)Idsmith*s  medical  career.  but  to  nature  of  the  most  amiable  kind — to  nature  such 

as  Goldsmith  saw  it    The  author,  as  we  have  occasion^ 

— -  ally  shown  in  the  coitrse  of  this  memoir,  took  his  scenes 

and  characters  in  this,  as  in  his  other  writings,  from 

CHAP.  XVII.  originals  in  his  own  motley  experience;  but  he  has 

given  them  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  his  own  in- 

Pablicotion  of  the  "  Vicar  orf"  Wakefield  " — Opimons  conoenring  clulgent  eye,  and  has  set  them  forth  with  the  colourings 

^e;^tL?Exqt"rTxS^^  ?/ ^^^  "7k£"^>^  "^^  ^.^^   Yet  how  contradictory 

Book-buildiV-ftoject  of  a  comedy.  ^                  ^  ^  >«  seems  thirt  this,  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures 

of  home  and  homefelt  happmessy  should  be  drawn  by  a 

The  success  of  the  poem  of  "  Tlie  Traveller,**  and  the  homeless  man  f  that  the  most  amiable  pictures  of  domes* 

popularity  which  it  had  conferred  on  its  author,  now  tic  virtue,  and  all  the  endearments  of  the  married  state, 

roused  the  attention  of  the  bookseller  in  whose  hands  should  be  drawn  by  a  bachelor,  who  had  been  severed 

the  novel  of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  had  been  slumber-  from  domestic  life  almost  from  boyhood !  that  one  of  the 

ing  for  nearly  two  long  years.    The  idea  has  generally  most  tender,  touching,  and  affecting  appeals  on  behalf 

prevailed  that  it  was  Mr.  John  Newbery  to  whom  the  of  female  loveliness  should  have  been  made  by  a  man, 

manuscript  had  been  sold,  and  much  surprise  has  been  whose  deficiency  in  all  the  graces  of  person  and  manner 

expressed  that  he  should  be  insensible  to  its  merits,  and  seemed    to    mark    him  out  for  a   cynical  disparager 

suffer  it  to  remain  unpublished  while  putting  forth  of  the  sex ! 

various  inferior  writings  by  the  same  author.      This,  We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  from  the  work  a 

however,  is  a  mistake ;  it  was  his  nephew,  Francis  New-  short  passage  illustrative  of  what  we  have  said,  and 

bery,  who  had  become  the  fortunate  purchaser.    Still  which,  within  a  wonderfully  smaU  compass,  comprises 

the  delay  is  equallv  unaccountable.  Some  have  imagined  a  world  of  beauty  of  imagery,  tenderness  of  feeling, 

that  the  uncle  and  nephew  had  business  an*angements  delicacy   and   refinement  o(  thought,  and    matchless 

together,  in  which  this  work  was  included,  and  that  the  purity  of  style.    Tlie  two  stanzas  which  conclude  it,  in 

elder  Newbery,  dubious  of  its  success,  retarded  the  pub-  which  is  told  a  whole  histoiy  of  woman's  wrongs  and 

lication  until  the  full  harvest  of  "  The  Traveller'*  should  sufferings,  are,  for  pathos,  mmplicity,  and  euphony,  a 

be  reaped.    Booksellers  are  prone  to  make  egregious  gem  in  the  language.    The  scene  depicted  is  whero  the 

mistakes  as  to  the  merits  of  works  in  manusciipt ;  and  poor  Vicar  is  gatheiing  around  him  the  wrecks  of  his 

to  undervalue,  if  not  reject,  those  of  classic  and  enduring  shattered  family,  and  endeavouring  to  rally  them  back 

excellence,  when  destitute  of  that  false  brilliancy  com-  to  happiness. 

monly  called  "  effect"*    In  the  present  instance,  an  in-  "  llie    next  morning   the  sun  arose  with  peculiar 

tellect  vastly  supeiior  to  that  of  either  of  the  booksellers  warmth  for  the  season,  so  that  we  agreed  to  breakfast 

was  equally  at  fault  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  work  together  on  the  honeysuckle  bank ;  where,  while  we  sat, 

to  Boswell,  some  time  subsequent  to  its  publication,  my  youngest  daughter  at  my  request  joined  her  voice  to 

observed,  "  I  myself  did  not  think  it  would  have  had  the  concert  on  the  tree  about  us.    It  was  in  this  placs 
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mj  poor  OliTia  first  met  her  seducer,  and  eyery  object  infonned,  and  my  readmg  was  not  extenstve  enough  to 

served  to  recal  her  sadness.    But  that  melanehoy  which  set  me  i-igbt 

is  excited  by  objects  of  pleasure,  or  inspired  by  sounds  "  Another  correspondent  of  yours  accuses  me  of  having 

of  harmony,  soothes  the  heart  instead  of  corroding  it  taken  a  ballad  I  published  some  time  ago  from  one  by 

Her  mother,  too,  upon  this  occasion,  felt  a  pleasiDg  di»>  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Percy.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any 

tress,  and  wept,  and  loved  her  daughter  as  before.    *  Do,  gi-eat  resemblance  between  the  two  pieces  in  question, 

me  pretty  Olivia,*  cried  she, '  let  us  have  that  melan>  If  thei*e  he  any,  his  ballad  was  taxen  from  mine.    I 

clioly  air  your  father  was  so  fond  of;  your  sister  Sophy  read  it  to  Mr.  Percy  some  years  ago;  and  he,  as  we 

has  already  obliged  us.    Do,  child,  it  will  please  your  both  considered  these  things  as  trifles  at  best,  told  me, 

old  father.*    She  complied  in  a  manner  so  exquisitely  with  his  usual  good  humour,  the  next  time  I  saw  him,  that 

pathetic  as  moved  me.  he  had  taken  my  ulan  to  form  the  fragments  of  Shsk^are 

When  lonely  womnn  rtoops  to  folly,  »«*<>  a  ^^^^^  <>*  ^18  own.    He  then  read  me  his  little 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray,  Cento,  if  I  may  SO  call  it,  and  I  highly  approved  it 

What  eluurm  can  sootlie  her  melancholy,  Such  petty  anecdotes  as  these  are  scarce  worth  print- 

What  art  can  wasli  her  guilt  away.  i„gj    ^ere  it  not  for  the    busy    disposition  of  some 

^^ w\^' ^Jl^^S^irH''^^!^  ov-.  o<"  your  correspondents,  the  public  should  never  have 

To  hide  her  Biuime  from  every  eye,  ,•'       ^ial*^                  xui*Ari.*i>iij         xu^r 

To  give  repenuiice  to  her  lover,  known  that  he  owes  me  the  hint  of  his  ballad,  or  that  I 

And  wring  his  bosom— is  to  die.  am  obliged  to  his  friendship  and  learning  for  communi- 

Scarce  had  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  made  its  ap-  cations  of  a  much  more  important  nature, 

pearance  and  been  received  with  acclamation,  tlian  its  **  ^  wn,  sir,  yours,  Ac. 

author  was  subjected  to  one  of  the  usual  penalties  that  _                     ,.,.*'  V*"!^**  S?"^^il5", 

aUend  success.    He  was  attacked  in  the  newspapers.  The  unexpected  circulation  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 

In  one  of  the  chapters  he  has  introduced  his  ballad  of  field    enriched  the  publisher,  but  not  the  author.  Gold- 

*•  The  Hermit,"  of  which,  as  we  have  mentioned,  a  few  «nith  no  doubt  thought  himself  entitied  to  participate 

eopies  had  been  printed   some  considerable  time  pre-  in  the  profits  of  the  repeated  editions ;  and  a  memo- 

▼iously  for  the  use  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  randum,  still  extant,  shows  that  he  drew  upon  Mr. 

This  brought  forth  the  following  article  in  a  fashionable  Francis  Newbery,   m  the  month  of  June,  for  fifteen 

journal  of  tlM  day  * guineas,  but  that  the  bill  was  returned  dishonoured. 

"  To  tJ.  Printer  ^  O.  St.  Jane's  Cl^u^.  Z^£^'^^^^S'^Z^^^^''Jl\^ 


Mr.  Percv,  supposes  that  the  stanzas  sung  by  Ophelia  sportively  termed  it.    Tliese  tasks  required  litUe  labour 

in  ibe  play  of  Hamlet  were  parts  of  some  ballad  weU  ^  talent,  but  that  taste  and  touch  which  are  the  msgio 

known  m  Shakspeare's  time,  and  from  tiiese  stanzas,  ^f  gjft^  minds.    His  terms  began  to  be  proportioned 

with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  of  his  own  to  connect  ^  ^is  celebrity.    If  his  price  was  at  any  time  objected 

them,  he  has  formed  the  above-mentioned  ballad;  the  ^^  «  ^j,y  gj^v  i,^  would  say,  "it  may  seem  lai-ge ;  but 

aubject  of  which  is,  a  lady  comes  to  a  convent  to  inouire  14,^^  ^  mn^  j^^^  \^  many  years  working  in  obscurity 

for  her  lover,  who  bad  been  driven  Uiere  by  her  disdain,  ^^fore  his  taste  and  reputation  are  fixed  or  estimated ; 

8he  18  answered  by  a  friar  that  he  is  dead—  and  then  he  is,  as  in  other  professions,  only  paid  for  hia 

H%  no,  he  is  dead,  gono  to  his  death's  bed.  previous  laboura** 

He  never  will  come  again.  He  was,  however,  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 

The  lady  weeps  and  laments  her  cnielty ;  the  friar  en-  fifferent  waJk  of  literature  from  any  he  had  yet  air 

deavoure  to  comfort  her  witii  moi-ality  and  religion,  but  Jempted.    We  have  repeatedlvadverted  to  liis  fondness 

all  in  vain ;  she  expresses  tiie  deepest  grief  and  the  ^^^  ^}^  ^y^^\   he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  the 

meet  tender  sentiments  of  love,  tUl  at  last  the  friar  dis-  ^^f^ '  ^^^^*  «  w«  have  ^own,  he  wnsidered  them 

coTCiD  Mmoclf  under  gross  management     He  thought,  too,  that  a 

vicious  taste  prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  for  the 

Ajid  lo!  beneath  this  gown  of  gr«y,  stage.     "  A  new  species  of  dramatic  composition,"  says 

Thy  own  true  love  appears.  j^^  j^  ^^^  ^f  j^jg  ^^^^  „  y^^  j,^^  introduced  under 

"  This  eatastrophe  is  very  fine,  and  the  whole,  joined  the  name  of  sentimenial  comedy,  in  which  tlie  virtues 

with  the  greatest  tenderness,  has  the  greatest  simplicitv ;  of  private  life   are  exhibited  rather   than  the  vices 

yet,  though  this  ballad  was  so  recently  published  in  the  exposed ;   and  the  distresses  rather   Uian    the  faults 

'  Anoient  Beliques,*    Dr.  Goldsmith    has    been  hardy  of  mankind  make  our  interest  in  the  piece.     In  these 

enough  to  publish  a  poem  called  '  The  Hermit,'  where  plays  almost  all  the  charactera  are  good,  and  exceed- 

the  circumstance  and  catastrophe  are  exacUy  the  same,  ingly  generous ;   they  ai*e  lavish  enough  of  their  tin 

only  with  this  difference,  that  the  natural  simplicity  and  money  on  the  statfe ;  and  though  they  want  humour 

lendemeas  of  the  original  ane  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  have  abundance  of  sentiment  and  feeling.    If  they  hap- 

lanjg^id  smoothness  and  tedious  paraphrase  of  the  copy,  pen  to  have  faults  or  foibles,  the  spectator  is  taught  not 

which  is  as  short  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy's  ballad  as  only  to  pardon  but  to  applaud  them,  in  consideration 

the   insipidity  of  negus   is    to   the  genuine    flavour  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ;  so  that  folly,  instead 

of  champagne.  of  being  ridiculed,  is  commended,  and  the  comedy  aims 

**  I  am,  sir,  yours,  Ac.  at  touching  our  passions  without  the  newer  of  being 

**  Detrotor.**  truly  pathetic.    In  this  manner  we  are  lixely  to  lose  one 

This  attack,  supposed  to  be  by  Qoldsniith's  constant  great  source  of  an  entertainment  on  the  stage ;  for  while 

persecutor,  the  malignant  Kenrick,  drew  from  him  the  the  comic  poet  is  invading  the  province  of  the  tragic 

following  note  to  the  editor : —  muse,  he  leaves  her  lively  sister  quite  neglected.    Of 

"  Sib, — ^As  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  news-  this,  however,  he  is  no  ways  solicitous,  as  he  measures 

paper  controversy,  paiticularly  upon  trifles,  permit  me  his  fame  by  his  profita            4c           «            *           « 

to  be  as  concise  as  possible  in  informing  a  correspondent  "  Humour,  at  present,  seems  to  be  departing  from 

of  youre  that  I  recommended  '  Blainville's  Thivels'  be-  the  stage ;   and  it  will  soon  happen  that  'our  comio 

cause  I  tbouffht  the  book  was  a  ffood  one ;  and  I  think  playere  will  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  fine  coat  and 

flostilL    I  said  I  was  told  by  the  bookseller  that  it  was  a  song.    It  depends  upon  the  audience  whether  they 

Chen  first  published;  but  in  that  it  seems  I  was  mis-  will  actually  drive  those  poor  merry  creatuiies  tram  the 
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Btage,  or  sit  at  a  play,  as  gloomj  as  at  the  tabernacle,  sorrows  through  which  he  passed ;  and  of  the  cheap  in- 

It  is  not  easy  to  recover  an  art  when  once  lost ;  and  it  diligences  he  has  sought  relief  and  help  from.    Tliere  is 

will  be  a  just  punishment,  that  when,  by  our  being  too  nothing  plastic  in  his  nature  now.     His  manners  and 

fastidious,  we  have  banished  bnmoiir  from  the  stage,  we  habits  are  completely  formed ;  and  in  them  any  further 

should  ourselves  be  deprived  of  the  ai't  of  laiigltiug."  success  can  make  little  favourable  change,  whatever  it 

Symptoms  of  reform  in  the  drama  had  recently  taken  mav  ettect  for  his  mind  or  genius." 

place.     The  comedy  of   the    "  Clandestine  Marriage,"  We  are  not  to  be  sui-pnsed,  therefore,  at  finding  him 

the  joint  production  of  Colman  and  Gairick,  and  sug-  make  an  awkward  figure  in  the  elegant  drawing-rooms 

gested  by  Hogarth's  inimitable  pictures  of  **  Marriage-a-  which  were  now  open  to  him,  and  disappointing  those 

la-Mode,"  had  taken  the  town  by  storm,  crowded  the  who  had  formed  an  idea  of  him  from  the  fascinating  ease 

theatre  with  fashionable    audiences,  and  formed   one  and  gracefulness  of  his  poetry. 

of  the  leading  liteniry  topics  of  the  year.     Goldsmith's  Even  the  Literary  Club,  and  the  circle  of  which  it 

enuilKtion  was  roused  by  its  success.     The  comedy  was  formed  a  part,  after  their  surprise  at  the  intellectual 

in  what  he  considered  the  legitimate  line,  totally  different  flights  of  which  he  had  shown  himself  capable,  fell  into 

from  the  sentimental  school ;  it  presented  pictures  of  real  a  conventional  mode  of  judging  and  talking  of  him,  and 

life — delineations  of  character  and  touches  of  humour,  of  placing  him  in  absurd  and  whimsical  points  of  view, 

in  which  he  felt  himself  calculated  to  excel.    The  con-  His  very  celebrity  operated  here  to  his  disadvantage, 

sequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1766)  he  It  brought  him  into  continual  comparison  with  Johnson, 

commeneed  a  comedy  of  the  same  class,  to  be  entitled  who  was  the  oracle  of  that  circle,  and  bad  given  it  a 

the  "  Good-natured  man,"  at  which  he  diligently  wrote  tone.     Couvei-sation  was  the  gi-eat  staple  there,  and  of 

whenever  the  hurried   occupation  of  "  book-building**  this  Johnson  was  a  master,     lie  had  been  a  reader  and 

allowed  him  leisure.  thinker  from  childhood ;  his  melancholy  temperament, 

which  unfitted  him  for  the  pleasures  of  youth,  had  made 

— ^^»  him  bo.     For  many  years  past  the  vast  variety  of  works 

he  had  been  obliged  to  consult  in  preparing  his  Dio- 

CHAP.  XVIII.  tionary  had  stored  an  uncommonly  retentive  memoiy 

with  facts  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  making  it  a  pedect 

Social  position  of  Goldsmitli— His  coUoquial  contests  with  John-  colloquial  armoury.     **  He  had  all  his  life,"  says  Boswell, 

son— Anecdotes  and  lUaKtrations.  *'  habituated  himself  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial 

of  iutellectual  vigour  and  skill.     He  had  disciplined 

The  social  position  of  Goldsmith  had  undergone  a  himself  as  a  talker  as  well  as  a  writer,  making  it  a  rule 

material  change  since  the  publication  of"  The  Traveller."  to  impart  whatever  he  knew  in  the  most  forcible  language 

Before  that  event  he  was  but  partially  known  as  the  he  could  put  it  in,  so  that  by  constant  practice,  and  never 

author  of  some  clever  anonymous  writings,  and  had  been  sutlering    any   careless   expression  to  escape  him,   he 

a  tolerated  member  of  the  club  and  the  Johnson  circle,  had  attained  an  extraordinary  accuracy  and  command 

without  much  being  expected  from  him.    14ow  he  had  of  language. 

suddenly  risen  to  literary  fame,  and  become  one  of  the  His  common  conversation  in  all  companies,  according 

Uons  of  the  day.     The  highest  regions  of  intellectual  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  such  as  to  secure  liim  uni- 

society  were  now  open  to  him ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  versal  attention,  something  above  the  usual  colloquial 

to  move  in  them  with  confidence  and  success.     Bally-  style  being  always  expected  from  him. 

mahon  had  not  been  a  good  school  of  manners  at  the  **  I  do  not  care,"  said  Orme,  the  historian  of  Hindostan, 

outset  of  life  ;  nor  had  his  experience  as  a  '*  poor  student"  "  ou  what  subject  Johnson  talks ;    but  I  love  better  to 

at  colleges  and  medical  schools  contributed  to  give  him  hear  him  talk  than  anybody.     He  either  gives  you  new 

the  polish  of  society.     He  had  brought  from  Ireland,  as  thoughts  or  a  new  colouring." 

he  said,  nothing  but  his  "  brogue  and  his  blunders,"  and  A  stronger  and  moi-e  graphic  eulogium  is  given  by 

they  had  never  left  him.     He  had  travelled,  itistnie;  Dr.  Percy: — '*The  conversation  of  Johnson,"  tays  he, 

but  the  continental  tour,  which  in  those  days  gave  the  "  is  strong  and  cleai',  and  may  be  compared  to  an  antique 

finishing  grace  to  the  education  of  a  patrician  youth,  statue,  whci-e  eveiy  vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and 

had  with  poor  Goldsmith  been  little  better  than  a  course  clear." 

of  literary  vagabondising.     It  had  enriched  his  mind,  Such  was  the  colloquial  giant  with  which  Goldsmith's 

deepened  and  widened  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  celebrity  and  his  habits  of  intimacy  brought  him  into 

filled  his  memory  with  enchanting  pictures;  but  it  had  continual  comparison;   can  we  wonder  that  he  should 

contributed  little  to  disciplining  him  for  the  polite  inter  appear  to  disadvantage?    Conversation  grave,  dLSCumve, 

course  of  the  world.     His  liie  in  London  had  hitherto  and  disputations,  such  as  Johnson  excelled  and  delighted 

been  a  struggle  with  sordid  cares  and  sad  humiliations,  in,  was  to  him  a  severe  task,  and  he  never  was  good  at 

**  You  can  scarcely  conceive,"  wrote  he  some  time  pre-  a  task  of  any  kind.     He  liad  not,  like  Johnson,  a  vast 

viously  to  his  brotlier,  "  how  much  eight  years  of  dis-  fund  of  acquired  facts  to  draw  upon,  nor  a  retentive 

appointment,  anguish,  and  study  have  worn  me  down."  memory  to  I'umish  them  forth  when  wanted.     He  could 

Several  more  years  had  since  been  added  to  the  term  not,  like  the  great  lexicographer,  mould  his  ideas  and 

dm'ing  which  he  trod  the  lowly  walks  of  life.     He  had  balance  his  periods  while  talking.     He  had  a  flow 

been  a  tutor,  an  apothecary's  drudge,  a  petty  physician  of  ideas,  but  it  was  apt  to  be  hun-ied  and  confiised,  and, 

of  the  suburbs,  a  bookseller's  hack,  drudging  for  daily  as  he  said  of  himself,  he  had  contracted  a  hesitating  and 

bread.      Each   separate  walk  had  been   beset  by  its  disagreeable  manner  of  speaking.     He  used  to  say  that 

peculiar  thorns  and  humiliations.    It  is  wonderful  how  he  always  argued  best  when  he  ai-gued  alone ;  that  is  to 

his  heart  retained  its  gentleness  and  kindness  through  say,  he  could  master  a  subject  in  his  study  with  his  pen 

all  these  tiials ;  how  his  mind  rose  above  the  "  mean-  in  his  hand ;  but  when  he  came  into  company  he  grew 

nesses  of  poverty,"  to  which,  as  he  says,  he  was  compelled  confused,  and  was  unable  to  talk  about  it    Johnson 

to  submit ;  but  it  would  be  still  more  wonderful  had  his  made  a  remark  concerning  him  to  somewhat  of  the  same 

manners  acquired  a  tone  corresponding  to  the  innate  purport.     "  No  man,"  said  he,  ''  is  more  foolish  than 

grace  and  refinement  of  his  intellect.     He  was  near  Goldsmith  w^hen  he  has  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more 

forty  years  of  age  when  he  published  **  The  Traveller,"  wise  when  he  has."     Yet,  with  all   this  conscious  defi- 

and  was  lifted  by  it  into  celebrity.     As  is  beautifully  ciency,  be  vas  continually  getting  involved  in  colloquial 

said  of  him  by  one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  has  fought  contests  with  Johnson  and  other  prime  talkers  of  the 

his  way  to  consideration  and  esteem ;  but  he  beai-s  upon  literary  circle.     He  felt  that  he  had  become  a  notoriety 

him  the  soars  of  his  twelve  years'  conflict;  of  the  mean  — that  he  had  entei-ed  Uie  lists,  and  was  expected  to 
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make  fight ;  so  with  that  heedlessness'  which  character-  But  thou^^h  Goldsmith  suffered  frequent  mortifications 
ised  him  in  everything  else,  he  dashed  on  at  a  venture,  iu  society  from  the  overbearing,  and  sometimes  harsh, 
trusting  to  chance  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  hoping  conduct  of  Johnson,  he  always  did  justice  to  his  benevo- 
occasionally  to  make  a  lucky  hit  Johnson  perceived  lence.  When  royal  pensions  were  granted  to  Dr.  John- 
his  hap-haxai-d  temerity,  but  gave  him  no  credit  tor  the  son  and  Dr.  Shebbeare,  a  punster  remarked  that  the 
real  diffidence  that  lay  at  bottom.  "  The  misfortune  king  hod  pensioned  a  she-bear  and  a  he-bear ;  to  which 
of  Goldsmith  in  conversation,"  said  he,  '*  is  this — he  goes  Goldsmith  replied,  "  Johnson,  to  be  sure,  has  a  rough- 
on  without  knowing  how  be  is  to  get  off.  His  genius  is  ness  in  his  manner,  but  no  man  alive  has  a  moi-e  tender 
great,  but  his  knowledge  is  small.  As  they  say  of  a  heart.  He  has  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the  skin." 
generous  man,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  rich,  we  may  say  Goldsmith,  in  convei-sation,  shone  most  when  he  least 
of  Goldsmith,  it  is  a  pity  he  is  not  knowing.  He  would  thought  of  shining — when  he  gave  up  all  effort  to  ap- 
not  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself."  And,  on  another  pear  wise  and  learned,  or  to  cope  with  the  oracular 
occasion,  he  observes,  "  Goldsmith,  rather  than  not  talk,  sententiousness  of  Johnson,  and  gave  way  to  his  natu- 
will  talk  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be  ignorant,  which  ral  impulses.  Even  Boswell  could  perceive  bis  merits 
can  only  end  iu  exposiug  him.  If  in  company  with  two  on  these  occasions.  "  For  my  part,"  said  he,  conde* 
founders,  he  would  fall  a  talking  on  the  method  of  makinj?  sceudingly,  "  1  like  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith 
eaiinou,  though  both  of  tiiem  would  soon  see  that  he  did  talk  away  carelessly  ;"  and  many  a  much  wiser  man 
not  know  what  metal  a  cannon  is  made  of."  And  again —  than  Boswell  delighted  in  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile 
"  Goldsmith  should  not  be  for  ever  attempting  to  shine  fancy  and  a  genei-ous  heart.  In  his  happy  moods  Gold- 
in  conversation ;  he  has  not  a  temper  for  it,  he  is  so  smith  had  an  artless  simplicity  and  buoyant  good- 
much  mollified  when  he  falls.  Sir,  a  game  of  jokes  is  humour  that  led  to  a  thousand  amusing  blunders  and 
composed  partly  of  skill,  partly  of  chance ;  a  man  may  whimsical  confessions,  much  to  the  entertainment  of  his 
be  beat  at  times  by  one  who  has  not  the  tenth  part  of  his  intimates ;  yet,  in  his  most  thoughtless  garrulity,  there 
wit  Now  Goldsmith,  putting  himself  against  another,  was  occasionally  the  gleam  of  the  gold  and  the  Hash 
is  like  a  man  laying  a  hundred  to  one  who  cannot  spare  of  tlie  diamond, 
the  hundred.    It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while.    A  man 

should  not  lay  a  hundi-ed  to  one  unless  he  can  easily  

spare  it,  though  he  has  a  hundrad  chances  for  him ;  he 

can  get  but  a  guinea,   and  he  may  lose  a  hundred.  CHAP.  XIX. 

Goldsmith  is  in  this  state.    When  he  contends,  if  he 

gets  the  better,  it  is  a  very  little  addition  to  a  man  of  his  Social  resorts— The  shilling  whist-club— -A.  practical  joke— The 

literary  reputation ;  if  he  does  not  get  the  better,  he  is  Wednesday  club— The  "  tun-man"— The  pig-butchei^Tom 

miserablv  vexed."  King — Hugh  Kelly — Glover  and  his  characteristicti. 

Johnson  was  not  aware  how  much  he  was  himself  to        „,        ,   «  ,-1     . , ,        -,         -,        i.-.-       i  j  v-     ^ 
blame  in  producing  this  vexation.     "  Goldsmith,"  said        Though  Goldsmiths  pride  and  ambition  led  him  to 

Miss  Reynolds,  "always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  mmgle  occasionally  with  high  society,  and  to  engage  m 

Johnson,  particularly  when  in  company  with  people  the  colloquial  conflicts  ot    the  learned  circle,  in  both 

of  any  consequence-always  as  if  impressed  with  fear  f  which  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  conscious  of  being  un- 

of  di^race;  and,  indeed,  well  he  might.     I  have  been  dervalued,  yet  he  had  some  social  resoits  in  which  he 

witn^  to  many  mortifications  he  has  sufiered  in  Dr.  indemnified  himself  for  their  restraints  by  mdulging  his 

Johnsou'sj5ompany."  humour  without  control.    One  of  them  was  a  shillmg 

It  may  not  have  been  disgrace  that  he  feared,  but  whist-club,  which  held  its  meeting  at  the  Devil  Tavern 
rudeness.  The  great  lexicographer,  spoiled  by  the  near  Temple  Bar,  a  place  rendered  classic,  we  are  told, 
homage  of  society,  was  still  more  prone  than  himself  to  IjJ  »  club  held  there  in  old  times,  to  which  Rare  Ben 
lose  temper  when  the  argument  went  against  him.  He  Jo^^on  had  lumi shed  the  mles.  The  compaiiy  was 
could  not  brook  appearing  to  be  worsted,  but  would  of  a  familiar,  unceremonious  kind,  delighting  m  that 
attempt  to  bear  down  his  advei-sary  by  the  rolling  thun-  ^^'1  (juestionable  wit  which  consists  in  playing  off  prac- 
der  of  his  periods ;  and  when  that  failed  woiUd  become  tical  jokes  upon  each  other.  Of  one  of  these  Gold- 
downright  insulting.  Boswell  called  it  "having  recourse  ^^\^^  .^^s  made  the  butt.  Coming  to  the  club  one 
to  some  sudden  mode  of  robust  sophistry ;"  but  Gold-  ^^'?^\  »n  a  hackney  coach,  he  gave  the  coachman  by 
smith  designated  it  much  more  happily.  "  'ITiere  is  no  mistake  a  guinea  instead  of  a  shilling,  which  he  eet 
arguing  with  Johnson,"  said  he,  ^^for!  when  his  pistol  ^^^n  as  a  dead  loss,  for  thei-e  was  no  likelihood,  he  said, 
muses  fire,  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt-end  of  it."*  ^hat  a  fellow  of  this  class  would  have  the  honesty  to 

In  several  of  the  intellectual  collisions  recorded  by  return  the  money.    On  the  next  club  evemng  he  was 

Boswell  as  triumphs  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  really  appears  Jold  a  person  at  the  street  door  wished  to  speak  with 

to  us  that  Goldsmith  had  the  best,  both  of  the  wit  and  him.     He  went  forth,  but  soon  returned  with  a  radiant 

th.e  argument,  and  especially  of  the  courtesy  and  good-  countenance,    lo  his  surprise  and  delight  the  cofciman 

^^^yg  r         J  JO  ^^^    actually  brought    back   the  guinea.      While  he 

On  one  occasion  he  certainly  gave  Johnson  a  capital  launched  forth  in  praise  of  this  unlocked  for  pie^ 
reproof  as  to  his  own  colloquial  peculiarities.  Talking  of  honesty,  he  declared  it  ought  not  to  go  unrewarded, 
of  fables,  Goldsmith  observed  that  the  animt^s  intro-  Collecting  a  small  sum  from  the  club,  and  no  doubt  m- 
duced  in  them  seldom  talked  in  chai-acter.  "  For  in-  creasing  it  largely  from  his  own  purse,  he  dismissed  the 
sunce."  said  he,  "  the  fable  of  the  little  fishes  who  saw  Jehu  with  many  encomiums  on  his  good  conduct.  He 
birds  fly  over  their  heads,  and,  envying  them,  petitioned  was  still  clianting  his  praises,  when  one  of  tlie  club  re- 
Jupiter  to  be  changed  into  birds.  The  skill  consists  in  i^^^fed  a  sight  ot  Xhe  guinea  thus  honestly  returned, 
making  them  talk  like  little  fishes."  Just  then,  observing  To  Goldsmith  s  conlusjon,  it  proved  to  be  a  coiinterfeit 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  shaking  his  sides  and  laughing.  The  universal  burst  of  laughter  which  succeeded,  and 
he  immediately  added,  "  why.  Dr.  Johnson,  this  is  not  t*!^  J^^^^s  by  which  he  was  assailed  on  every  side,  showed 
80  easy  as  you  seem  to  think;  for,  if  you  were  to  make  h»m  that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and  the  pretended 
litUe  fishes  talk,  they  would  talk  like  whales."  coachman  as  much  a  counterfeit  as  the  guinea.     He 

was  so  disconceiled,  it  is  said,  that  he  soon  beat  a 

•  The  foUowing  is  pven  by  Boswell,  as  an  mstance  of  robnst  ye^reat  for  the  evening. 

SR!:^5er^e?^^lt^  SCerieTfhr^:  ,  Another  of  these  f?ee-and^easy  clubs  met  on  Wedne^ 

more  of  this;   you'll  make  nothing  of  it    I'd  rather  hear  you  ^*y  evenings  at  the  Globe  iavern,  in  fleet  street.     It 

vhistle  a  Scotch  tune.' "  was  somewhat  in  the  style  of  tlie  Three  Jolly  Pigeons; 
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songs,  jokes,  dramatic  imitations,  burlesque  parodies,  out  of  his  month.  "I  don't  see  the  effect  of  yonr  Te> 
and  broad  sallies  of  humour,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  proof,"  whispered  Glover.  "  I  give  it  up,"  replied  Gold- 
sententious  morality,  pedantic  casuistry,  and  polished  smith,  with  a  good-humoured  shrug ;  "  I  ought  to  have 
stircasm  of  tlie  learned  circle.  Here  a  huge  '*  tun  known  before  now  there  is  no  putting  a  pig  in  the 
of  man,"  by  the  name  of  Gordon,  used  to  delight  Gold-  right  way." 

smith  by  singing  the  jovial  song  of  *'  Nottingham  Ale,"  Johnson  used  to  be  severe  upon  Goldsmith  for  min- 
and  looking  like  a  butt  of  it  Here,  too,  a  wealthy  pig-  gling  in  these  motley  circles,  observing,  that  having  been 
butcher,  charmed,  no  doubt,  by  the  mild  philanthropy  originally  poor,  he  had  contracted  a  love  for  low  com- 
of  "  The  Traveller,"  aspired  to*  be  on  the  most  social  pany.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  guided,  not  by  a  taste 
footing  witii  the  author ;  and  here  was  Tom  King,  the  for  what  was  low,  but  for  what  was  comic  and  character- 
comedian,  recently  risen  in  consequence  by  his  pei-form-  isdc.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  artist — ^the  feeling  which 
ance  of  Lord  Ogleby,  in  the  new  comedy  of  "  The  Clan-  furnished  out  some  of  his  best  scenes  in  familiar  life- 
destine  Maniage."  the  feeling  with  which  "  Rare  Ben  Jonson"  sought  these 

A  member  of  more  note  was  one  Hugh  Kelly,  a  second-  veiy  haunts  and  circles  in  days  of  yore,  to  study  "  Every 

rate  author,  who,  as  he  became  a  kind  of  competitor  Man  in  his  Humour." 

of  Goldsmith's,  deserves  particular  mention.     He  was  It  was  not  always,  however,  that  the  humour  of  these 

an  Irishman  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  originally  associates  was  to  his  taste;  as  they  became  boisterous 

apprenticed  to  a  staymaker  in  Dublin ;  then  wiiter  to  a  in  their  merriment,  he  was  apt  to  become  depressed. 

London  attorney ;  then  a  Grubb-street  hack,  scribbling  "  The  company  of  fools,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  essays, 

for  magazines  and  newspapers.    At  length  he  had  set  "may  at  first  make  us  smile;  but  at  last  never  fails 

up  for  theatrical  censor  and  satirist ;  and  in  a  paper  of  making  us  mclauchuly." — '*  Often  he  would  become 

called  "  Thespis,"  in  emulation  of  Churchill's  "  Rosciad,"  moody,"  says  Glover,  **  and  would  leave  the  party  ab- 

had  harassed  many  of  the  poor  actora  without  mercy,  ruptly,  to  go  home  and  brood  over  his  misfortune." 

and  ol\en  without  wit ;  but  had  lavished  his  incense  on  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  went  home  for  quite  a 

Garrick,  who,  in  consequence,  took  him  into  favour,  different  purpose — to  commit  to  paper  some  sceue  or 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  superficial  merit,  nassage  suggested  for  his  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natured 

but  which  had  sufficient  vogue  to  inflate  his  vanity.  Man.'     The  elaboration  of  humour  is  often   a  most 

This,  however,  must  have  been  mortified  ou  his  first  in-  serious  task  ;  and  we  have  never  witnessed  a  more  )>er- 

troduction  to  Johnson  ;  after  sitting  a  short  time  he  got  feet  pictiu«  of  mental  misery  than  was  once  pi-esented 

up  to  take  leave,  expressing  a  fear  that  a  longer  visit  to  us  by  a  popular  dramatic  writer — still,    we  hope, 

might  be  troublesome.    *'Not  in  the  least,  sir,"  said  the  living — whom  we  found  in  the  agonies  of  producing  a 

surly  moralist ;  *'  I  had  foi-gotten  you  were  in  the  i*oom."  farce,  which  subsequently  set  the  theatres  in  a  roar 
Johnson  used  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  who  had  written 

more  than  he  had  read.  _ 

A  prime  wag  of  this  club  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  poor 
countrymen  and  hangers-on,  by  the  name  of  Glover.  CHAP.  XX. 
He  had  originally  been  educated  for  tlie  medical  pro- 
fession, but  had  taken  in  early  life  to  the  stage,  though  The  great  Cham  of  literature  and  the  Kin^— Scene  at  Sir  Joahum 
apparentiy  without  much  success.     While  performing  at  Keynold8'8-..Gold8mithaccai»dof  jealousy-.Negotia^ 
Cork,  he  undertook,  paitly  in  jest,  to  restore  life  to  the  Gamck-lhe  author  and  the  actoi-Their  correapondence. 
body  of  a  malefactor  who  had  just  been  executed.    To  The  comedy  of  "  The  Good-natiured  Man?  was  com- 
the  astonishment  of  eveiy  one,  himself  among  the  num-  pleted  by  Goldsmith  early  in  1767,  and  submitted  to 
ber,  he  succeeded.     The  miracle  took  wind.     He  aban-  the  perusal  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  others 
doned  the  stage,  resumed  his  wig  and  cane,  and  con-  of  the  literary  club,  by  whom  it  was  heartily  approved, 
eidei-ed  his  fortune  as  secure.    Unluckily,  there  wei-e  not  Johnson,  who  was  seldom  halfway,  either  in  censure  or 
many  people  to  be  restored  to  life  in  Ireland  ;  his  prac-  applause,  pronounced  it  the  best  comedy  that  had  been 
tice  did  not  equal  his  expectation,  so  he  came  to  Ix)n-  written  since  "  The  Provoked  Husband,"  and  promised 
don,  where  he  continued  to  dabble  indifferently,  and  to  furnish  the  prologue.    I'his  immediately  became  an 
rather  unprofitably,  in  physic  and  literature  object  of  great  solicitude  with  Goldsmith,  knowing  the 

He  was  a  gi'eat  frequenter  of  tlie  Globe  and  Devil  weight  an  introduction  fram  the  Givat  Cham  of  lite- 
taverns,  where  he  used  to  amuse  the  company  by  his  ratiu-e  would  have  with  the  public ;  but  circumstances 
talent  at  story-telling  and  his  powei-s  of  mimici7,  giving  occui-ed  which  he  feared  might  drive  tlie  comedy  and 
capital  imitations  of  Garrick,  Foote,  Colman,  Sterne,  the  prologue  from  Johnson's  thoughts.  The  latter  was 
and  other  public  characters  of  the  day.  He  seldom  in  the  habit  of  vMting  the  I'oyal  library  at  the  Queen's 
happened  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  his  reckoning,  (Buckingham)  House — a  noble  collection  of  books,  in 
but  was  always  sure  to  find  some  i-eady  purse  among  the  foi-mation  of  which  he  had  assisted  the  librarian, 
those  who  had  been  amused  by  his  humours.  Gold-  Mr.  Bernard,  with  his  advice.  One  evening,  as  he  was 
smith,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  i-eadiest  It  was  through  seated  thei*e  by  the  fire  reading,  he  was  surprised  by 
him  that  Glover  was  admitted  to  tlie  Wednesday  Club,  the  entrance  of  the  King  (George  I1I.)»  then  a  young 
of  which  his  theatrical  imitations  became  the  delight,  man,  who  sought  this  occasion  to  have  a  conversation 
Glover,  however,  was  a  little  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  with  him.  The  conservation  was  varied  and  discursive, 
his  patron,  which  apjieai^ed  to  him  to  suffer  from  the  the  £ing  shifting  from  subject  to  subject  according  to 
over-familiarity  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  club.  He  his  wont  **  During  the  whole  interview,"  says  BosweU, 
was  especially  shocked  by  the  free-and-eas}'  tone  in  which  **  Johnson  talked  to  his  majesty  with  profound  respect, 
Ctoldsmitl)  was  addressed  by  the  piff-butcher.  "  Come,  but  still  in  his  open,  maniy  manner,  with  a  sonorous 
Noll,"  would  he  say,  as  he  pledged  him,  "  here's  my  voice,  and  never  in  that  subdued  tone,  which  is  com- 
service  to  you,  old  boy  !"  monly  used  at  the  levee  and  in  the  drawing-room.     '  I 

Glover  whispered  to  Goldsmith  that  he  "should  not  found  his  majesty  wished  I  should  talk,'  said  he, '  and  I 
allow  such  liberties."  "  Let  him  alone,"  was  the  reply,  made  it  my  lousiness  to  talk.  I  find  it  does  a  man  good 
♦*  you'll  see  how  civilly  I'll  let  him  down."  After  a  time  to  be  talked  to  by  his  sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  a 
he  called  out,  with  marked  ceremony  and  politeness,  man  cannot  be  in  a  passion.' "  It  would  have  oeen  as 
"  Mr.  B.,  I  have  the  honour  of  drinking  your  good  well  for  Johnson's  colloquial  disputants  could  he  have 
health."  Alas !  dignity  was  not  poor  Goldsmith's  forte :  often  been  under  such  decorous  restraint  Profoundly 
he  could  keep  no  one  at  a  distance.  "  Thank'ee,  thank'ee,  monarchical  in  his  principles,  he  retired  from  the  inter- 
Noll,"  nodded  the  pig-butcher,  scarce  taking  the  pipe  view  highly  gratified  with  the  conversation  of  the  Kini;, 
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Bud  with  his  gracious  behaviour.    "  Sir/*  said  he  to  the  says  he,  "  was  fully  consdous  of  his  (Gk)ldsmith's)  merit, 

librariaii,  "  they  may  talk  of  the  King  as  they  will,  but  and  perhaps  more  ostentatious  of  his  abilities  to  serve  a 

he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen." — **  Siri"  dramatic  author  than  became  a  man  of  his  prudence ; 

said  he,  subsequently,  to  Ben  net  Langton,  "  bis  manners  Gk>ld8mith  was,  on  his  side,  as  fully  persuaded  of  his  own 

are  those  of  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  we  may  suppose  importance  and  independent  greatness.    Mr.  Garrick, 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  or  Charles  the  Second."  who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  the  complimentary 

While  Johnson's  face  was  still  radient  with  the  reflex  language  paid  to  a  successful  patentee  and  admired  actor, 
of  royalty,  he  was  holding  forth  one  day  to  a  listening  expected  that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patronage 
group  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  who  were  anxious  to  hear  of  his  play  a  favour ;  Goldsmith  rejected  all  idea  of  kind- 
every  particular  of  this  memorable  conversation.  Among  ness  in  a  bargain  that  was  intended  to  be  of  mutual 
oUier  Questions,  the  King  had  asked  him  whether  he  advantage  to  both  parties— and  in  this  he  was  certainly 
waa  writing  anything.  His  reply  was,  that  he  thought  justifiable ;  Mr.  Garrick  could  reasonably  expect  no 
he  had  already  done  his  part  as  a  writer.  "  I  should  thanks  lor  the  acting  a  new  play,  which  he  would  have 
have  thought  so  too,"  said  the  King,  *'  if  you  had  not  rejected  if  he  had  not  been  convinced  it  would  have 
written  so  well." — '*  No  man,"  said  Johnson,  commen^  amply  re  waited  his  pains  and  expense.  1  believe  the 
ing  on  this  speech,  "  could  have  made  a  handsomer  manager  was  willing  to  accept  the  play,  but  he  wished 
compliment;  and  it  was  fit  for  a  king  to  pay.  It  was  to  be  courted  to  it ;  and  the  doctor  was  not  disposed  to 
decisive." — "  But  did  you  make  no  reply  to  this  high  purchase  his  friendship  by  the  resignation  of  his  sin- 
compliment?"  asked  one  of  the  company.  "  No,  sir,"  cerity."  They  separated,  however,  with  an  understand- 
replied  the  profoundly  deferential  Johnson.  "  when  the  ing  on  the  part  of  Goldsmith  that  his  play  would  be 
King  had  said  it,  it  was  to  be  so.  It  was  not  for  me  to  acted.  The  conduct  of  Garrick  subsequently  proved 
bandy  civilities  with  my  sovereign."  evasive,  not  through  any  lingering  of  past  hostility,  but 

During  all  the  time  that  Johnson  was  thus  holding  from  habitual  indecision  in  matters  of  the  kind,  and 
forth,  Goldsmith,  who  was  present,  appeared  to  take  no  from  real  scruples  and  delicacy.  He  did  not  think  the 
interest  in  the  royal  theme,  but  ramained  seated  on  a  piece  likely  to  succeed  on  the  stage,  and  avowed  that 
sofa  at  a  distance,  in  a  moody  fit  of  abstraction ;  at  length,  opinion  tolteynolds  and  Johnson ;  but  hesitated  to  say 
recollecting  himself,  he  sprang  up,  and  advancing,  ex-  as  much  to  Goldsmith,  through  fear  of  wounding  his 
claimed,  with  what  Boswell  calls  his  usual  "  frankness  feelings.  A  further  misunderstanding  was  the  result 
and  simplicity,"  *'  Well,  you  acquitted  yourself  in  this  of  this  want  of  decision  and  frankness;  repeated  inter- 
conversation  better  than  I  should  have  done,  for  I  should  views  and  some  correspondence  took  place  wi^out  bring- 
have  bowed  and  stammered  through  the  whole  of  it"  ing  matters  to  a  point,  and  in  the  meantime  the  theatrical 
He  afterwards  explained  his  seeming  inattention,  by  season  passed  away. 

saying  that  his  mind  was  completely  occupied  about  bis        Goldsmith's  pocket,    never    well    supplied,   sufiered 

play,  and  by  fears  lest  Johnson,  m  his  present  state  grievously  by  this  delay,  and  he  considered  himself  en- 

of  royal  excitement,  would  fail  to  furnish  the  much-  titled  to  call  upon  the  manager,  who  still  talked  of  acting 

desired  prologue.  the  play,  to  advance  him  forty  pounds  upon  a  note  of  tlie 

How  natural  and  truthful  is  this  explanation !  Tet  younger  Newbery.  Gai-rick  readily  complied,  but  sub- 
Boswell  presumes  to  pronounce  Goldsmith's  inattention  sequently  suggested  certain  important  alterations  in  the 
affected;  and  attributes  it  to  jealousv.  "  It  was  sti'ongly  comedy  as  indispensable  to  its  success;  these  wei-e  in- 
suspected,"  says  he,  "  that  he  was  fretting  with  chagrin  dignantly  rejected  by  the  author,  but  pertinaciously 
and  envy  at  the  singular  honour  Dr.  Johnson  had  lately  insisted  on  by  the  manager.  Gai'rick  proposed  to  leave 
enjoyed.  It  needed  the  littleness  of  mind  of  Boswell  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Whiteheaa,  the  laureate, 
to  ascribe  such  pitiful  motives  to  Goldsmith,  and  to  who  ofiiciated  as  his  '*  reader"  and  elbow-critic.  Gold- 
entertain  such  exaggerated  notions  of  the  honour  paid  smith  was  more  indignant  than  ever,  and  a  violent  dis- 
to  Dr.  Johnson.  puts  ensued,  which  was  only  calmed  by  the  interi'ei'ence 

"  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  now  ready  for  perform-  of  Burke  and  Reynolds, 
ance,  but  the  question  was,  how  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  Just  at  this  time  order  came  out  of  confusion  in  the 
Tlie  affairs  of  Govent  Garden,  for  which  it  had  been  afiUirs  of  Coven  t  Garden.  A  pique  having  arisen  between 
intended,  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  recent  Colman  and  Gan-ick,  in  the  coui-se  of  tlieir  joint  author- 
death  of  Rich,  the  manager.  Drury  Lane  was  imder  ship  of  **  The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  the  former  had 
the  management  of  Garrick,  but  a  feud,  it  will  be  re-  become  manager  and  part-proprietor  of  Coven t  Garden, 
collected,  existed  between  him  and  the  poet,  from  the  and  was  preparing  to  open  a  powerful  competition  with 
animadversions  of  the  latter  on  the  mismanagement  his  foi-mer  colleague.  On  heaiiug  of  this,  Goldsmith 
of  theatrical  affairs,  and  the  refusal  of  the  former  to  made  overtures  to  Colman,  who,  without  waiting  to  con- 
give  the  poet  his  vote  for  the  secretaryship  of  the  Society  suit  his  fellow-praprietors,  who  were  absent,  gave  in- 
of  Arts.  Times,  however,  were  changed.  Goldsmith,  stantly  a  favourable  reply.  Goldsmith  felt  the  contrast 
when  that  feud  took  place,  was  an  anonymous  writer,  of  this  warm,  encouraging  conduct,  to  the  chilling 
almost  unknown  to  fame,  and  of  no  circulation  in  society,  delays  and  objections  of  Ganick.  He  at  once  abandoned 
Now  he  had  become  a  literary  lion ;  he  was  a  member  his  piece  to  the  discretion  of  Colman.  "  Dear  sir,"  says 
of  the  Literary  Club ;  he  was  the  associate  of  Johnson,  he,  in  a  letter  dated  Temple-garden-couit,  July  9lh,  "  I 
Burke,  Topham  Beauclerc,  and  other  magnates — ^in  a  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  partiality  i& 
word,  he  had  risen  to  consequence  in  the  public  eye,  my  favour,  and  your  tenderness  in  shortening  the  inter- 
and  of  course  was  of  consequence  in  the  eye  of  David  val  of  my  expectation.  That  the  play  is  liable  to  many 
Garrick.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  saw  the  lurking  scruples  objections  I  well  know,  but  I  am  happy  that  it  is  in 
of  pride  existing  between  the  author  and  the  actor,  and  hands  the  most  capable  in  the  world  of  removing  them, 
thinking  it  a  pity  that  two  men  of  such  congenial  talents.  If,  then,  dear  sir,  you  will  complete  your  favour  by  put* 
and  who  might  he  so  serviceable  to  eacti  other,  should  ting  the  piece  into  such  a  state  as  it  may  be  acted,  oi 
be  kept  asunder  by  a  worn-out  pique,  exeited  his  friendly  of  directing  me  how  to  do  it,  I  shall  ever  retain  a  sense 
offices  to  bring  them  together.  The  meeting  took  place  of  your  goodness  to  me.  And  indeed,  though  most  pro- 
in  Reynolds's  house  in  Leicester-square.  Ganick,  now-  bably  this  may  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write,  yet  I  can't 
ever,  could  not  entirely  put  off  the  mock-majesty  of  the  help  feeling  a  secret  satisfaction  that  poets  for  the  future 
stage ;  he  meant  to  be  civil,  but  he  was  rather  too  ai-e  likely  to  have  a  protector  who  declines  taking  advan- 
gracious  and  condescending.  Tom  Davies,  in  his  '*  Life  tage  of  their  dreadful  situation,  and  scorns  that  impor^ 
of  Garrick,"  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  coming  ance  which  may  be  acquired  by  trifling  witli  their 
together  of  these  punctilious  parties.    "  The  manager,"  anxieties." 
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The  next  day  Goldsmith  wrote  to  Garrick,  who  was  at  fellow-occupants  of  the  castle,  and  they  formed  a  tempo- 

Lichfield,  informing  him  of  his  having  transfen-ed  his  rary  chih,  which  held  its  meetings  at  tne  Crown  TaTem, 

piece  to  Covent  Gai*den,  for  which  it  had  heen  originally  on  the  Islington  lower  road ;  and  here  he  presided  in 

written,  and  hy  the  patentee  of  which  it  was  claimed,  his  own  genial  style,  and  was  the  life  and  denght  of  the 

observing,   "  As  I  found  you  bad  very  great  difficulties  company. 

about  that  piece,  I  comphed  with  his  desii-e.        *        *  The  writer  of  these  pages  visited  old  Ganonbury  Castle 

*        *        I  am  extremely  sorvy  that  you  should  think  some  years  since,  out  of  regard  to  the  memoiy  of  Gold- 

me  waim  at  our  last  meeting ;  your  judgment  certainly  smith.    The  apartment  was  still  sliown  which  the  poet 

ought  to  be  free,  especially  in  a  matter  which  must  in  had  inhabited,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room  and  small 

some  measure  concern  your  own  credit  and  interest     I  bedroom,  with  panneled  wainscots  and  Gothic  windows, 

assure  you,  sir,  I  have  no  disposition  to  differ  with  you  Tlie  quaintness  and  quietude  of  the  place  were  still 

on  this  or  any  other  account,  but  am,  with  a  high  attractive.    It  was  one  of  the  resoits  of  citizens  on  their 

opinion  of  .your  abilities,  and  a  very  real  esteem,  sir,  Sunday  walks,  who  would  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  tower 

your  most  obedient  humble  seiTant,  and  amuse  themselves    with    reconnoitring    the    city 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith."  through  a  telescope.    Not  far  fi-om  this  tower  were  the 

In  his  reply  Gamck  observed,   ''  I  was,  indeed,  much  gardens  of  the  White  Conduit  House,  a  Cockney  elysium, 

hurt  that  your  warmth  at  our  last  meeting  mistook  my  where  Goldsmith  used  to  figure  in  the  humbler  days 

fiincei-e  and  fiiendly   attention   to  your  play   for  the  of  his  fortune.     In  the  first  edition  of  his  Essays  he 

remains  of  a  former  misunderstanding,  which  I  had  as  speaks  of  a  stroll  in  these  gardens,  where  he  at  that 

much  forgot  as  if  it  had  never  existed.    What  I  said  to  time,  no  doubt,  thought  himself  in  peiiect  genteel  so- 

you  at  your  own  house  I  now  repeat,  that  I  felt  more  ciety.    After  his  rise  in  the  world,  however,  he  became 

pain  in  giving  my  sentiments  than  you  possibly  would  too  knowing  to  speak  of  such  plebeian  haunts.   In  a  new 

in  i-eceiving  them.    It  has  been  the  ousiness,  and  ever  edition  of  his  Essays,  thei-efore,  the  White  Conduit 

will  be,  of  my  life  to  live  on  the  best  teims  with  men  House  and  its  gaixlen  disappear,  and  he  speaks  of  "  a 

of  genius ;  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  have  no  stroll  in  the  Park." 

reason    to  change    his    previous    friendly    disposition  W^bile  Goldsmidi  was  literally  living  from  hand  to 

towards  me,  as  I  shall  be  glad  of  every  future  oppor-  mouth  by  tiie  forced  drudgery  of  the  pen,  his  independ- 

tunity  to  convince  him  how  much  I  am  his  obedient  ence  of  spirit  was  subjected  to  a  sore  pecuniary  trial, 

servant  and  well-wislier.    D.  Garuick."  It  was  the  opening  of  Lord  Noith's  administration,  a 

time  of  great  political  excitement.     The  public  mind 

was  agitated  by  the  question  of  American  taxation,  and 

CH^p.  XXI.  other  questions  of  like  irritating  tendency.    Junius  and 

„      ,     ,       ,      , .      „       ^    .         ,    ,     «          „.  W^ilkes  and  other  powerful  writei-s  were  attacking  the 

More  hack  authorshii^Tom  Daviesaiid  the  lUmw^  administration   with  all  their  force;  Gmbb- street  was 

Canoiiburv  Ca.stle — PoliUcal  authorship — ^Pecuniary  tempta-  ..       j        ^-.i          ..j     .1         -a            .        *i      ^i»ii 

tion—Dea'th  of  Newbei7  the  elder.  sUrred  up  to  Its  lowest  depths ;  mflammatory  talent  of  all 

_,,-,,,.,,              ,                                       ,  kinds  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  kingdom  was  deluged 

Though  Goldsmith  s  comedy  was  now  m  tram  to  be  with  pamphlets,  lampoons,  and  hbels  of  the  grossest 

performed,  it  could  not  be  brought  out  before  Ghnstmas;  kinds.     Tiie  ministry  were  looking  anxiously  round  for 

in  the  meantime,  he  must  live.   Again,  therefore,  he  had  literary  sur.port    It  was  tiiought  that  the  pen  of  Gold- 

to  resort  to  hterary  jobs  for  his  daily  support.    These  smith  might  be  readily  enlisted.     His  hospitable  friend 


.       ,        ,    ,  -.         ,.  ^  J  pie,  it  was  thought. 

to  transfer  the  whole  management  of  it  to  his  nephew,  enough  of  itself  to  bring  Goldsmith  into  the  ministerial 

At  this  time   lom   Davies,   the  sometime  Roscius.  ranks;    and   Uien  what  writer  of  the  day  was  pi-oof 

sometime  bibliopole,   stepped  forwoi-d  to  Goldsmith's  against  a  full  pui-se  or  a  pension  ?    Accordingly,  one 

relief,  and  proposed  that  he  should  undertake  an  easy  Parson  Scott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  author 

popular  history  of  Rome  m  two  volumes.     An  arrange-  of  "  Anti-Sejanus  Panurge,"  and  other  political  libels  in 

ment  was  soon  made.   Goldsmith  undertook  to  complete  support  of 'the  administration,  was  sent  to  negotiate 

It  m  two  years    if  possible,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  the  poet,  who  at  this  time  was  returned  to  town, 

guineas,  and  forthwith  set  about  his  task  with  cheerful  Dr.  Scott,  in  after  years,  when  his  political  subserviency 

alacrity.    As  usual,  he  sought  a  rural  retreat  during  the  had  been  rewarded  by  two  fat  crown  livings,  used  to 

summer  mouths,  where  he  might  alternate  his  Hterary  make  what  he  considered  a  good  story  out  of  this  em- 

laboui-s  witii  strolls  about  the  ffreen  fields.     "  Meny  bassy  to  tiie  poet.    "  I  found  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  mise 

Islington    was  a^aiii  lus  resort;  but  he  now  aspired  to  rable  suite  of  chambers  in  the  Temple.    I  told  him  my 

better  quarters  than  foi-merly,  and  engaged  the  chambei-s  authority.    I  told  how  I  was  empowered  to  pay  most 

occupied  occasionally  by  Mr.  Newbery,  in  Canonbury  Uberally  for  his  exertions;  and,  would  you  believe  it! 

House,  or  Castle    as  U  is  populariv  called.    This  had  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say  •  I  can  earn  as  much  as  will 

been  a  hunting-lodge  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  time  supply  my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party;   tiie 

It  was  surrounded  by  naiks  and  forests.    In  Goldsmith's  assistance  you  offer  is  tiierefore  unnecessary  to  me  - 

day  nothing  remained  of  it  but  an  old  brick  tower ;  it  and  so  I  lelt  him  in  his  trarret !"    Who  does  not  admire 


See  on  the  distant  slope,  majestic  Bhows  f.^}'.®^*  ^^^  subserviency  was  repaid  by  two  fat  crown 

Old  Canonbury's  tower,  an  ancient  pile  livings. 

To  various  fates  assigned ;  and  where  by  turns  Not  long  after  this  occiUTCnce,  Goldsmith's  old  friend. 

Meanness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reigned,  though   frugal-handed  employer,  Newbery,  of  picture- 

iw'l'Aill*!IfX^f^''^*^^*",'^^^^'*  ^^<>k  renown,  closed  his  mortal  career.    The  poet  has 

\^^'^:!:::?^C<iTZ.:^^l\.atnn^  r  l^^jed  him  as  the  friend  of  all  mankind,?he  cer- 

The  plaintive  meanings  of  his  village  dirge.  tainly  lost  nothing  bj  his  friendship.     He  coined  the 

There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for  men,  brains  of  his  authors  m  the  times  of  their  exiffency,  and 

And  Newbery  there  his  A  B  C's  for  babes.  made  them  pay  dear  for  the  plank  put  out  to  keep  them 
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from  drownings    tt  is  not  likely  his  death  caused  much  £8  2$.  7d"    Thus  magnificently  attired   he  attended 

lamentation  among  the  scrihhling  tribe ;  we  may  express  the  theatre,  and  watched  the  reception  of  the  play  and 

decent  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  just,  but  we  shed  the  effect  of  each  individual  scene  with  that  vicissituda 

tears  only  at  the  grave  of  the  generous.  of  feeling  incident  to  his  merciurial  nature." 

Johnson's  prologue  was  solemn  in  itself,  and  being 

— — ^-  delivered  by  Biinsley  in  lugubrious  tones,  suited  to  the 

Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  seemed  to  throw  a  portentous  gloom 

CHAP.  XXII.  on  the  audience.    Some  of  the  scenes  met  with  great 

a[)plau8e,  and  at  such  times  Goldsmith  was  highly  elated ; 

Theatrical  manoeuTring— The  oomedy  of  "  False   Dehcacy"—  otliers  went  off  coldly,  or  there  were  slight  tokens  of  dis- 

Fi«t  performance   of  Ae   " Good-natured  Manj-Conduc  approbation,    and    then    his    spirits   Would    sink.      The 

of^hnson-Conductof  theaatho^Intermeddling  of  tlie  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  p .^^  .  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

main  comic  character  of  Croaker,  was  so  varied  and 

The  comedy  of  '*  The  Good-natured  Man"  was  doomed  ludicrous  in  his  execution  of  the  scene  in  which  he  reads 

to  experience  delays  and  difficulties  to  the  very  last  an  incendiary  letter,  that  he  drew  down  thunders  of 

Garrick,  notwithstanding  his  professions,  had  still  a  lurk-  applause.    On  his  coming  behind  the  scenes,  Goldsmith 

iug  grudge  against  the  author,  and  tasked  his  managerial  greeted  him  with  an  overflowing  heart ;  declaring  that 

arts  to  thwar.t  him  in  his  theatrical  enterprise.    For  this  he  exceeded  his  own  idea  of  the  character,  and  made  it 

purpose  he  undertook  to  build  up  Hugh  Kelly,  Gold-  almost  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  of  the  audience, 

smith's  hoon  companion  of  the  Wednesday  club,  as  a  On  the  whole,  however,  both  the  author  and  hia 

kind  of   rival     Kelly  had  written  a  comedy  called  friends  were  disappointed  at  the  reception  of  the  piece, 

'*  False  Delicacy,"  in  which  were  embodied  all  the  mere-  and  considered  it  a  failure.    Poor  Goldsmith  letl  the 

tricious  qualities  of  the  sentimental  school.    Garrick,  theatre  with  his  towering  hopes  completely  cut  down, 

though  he  had  decried  that  school,  and  had  brought  out  He  endeavoured  to  hide  his  mortification,  and  even  to 

his  comedy  of  the  *'  Clandestine  Marriage"  in  opnosi-  assume  an  air  of  unconcern  while  among  his  associates ; 

tion  to   it,  now  lauded  "  False  Delicacy"  to  the  skies,  but  the  moment  he  was  alone  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in 

and  prepared  to  biing  it  out  at  Drury  Lane  with  all  pos-  whose  rough  and  magnanimous  nature  he  reposed  un- 

sible  stage  efl'ect    He  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  limited  confidence,  he  threw  off  all  restraint,  and  gave 

prologue  and  epilogue  for  it,  and  to  touch  up  some  parts  way  to  an  almost  child-like  burst  of  grief.    Johnson, 

of  the  dialogue.      He  had  become  reconciled  to  his  who  had  shown  no  want  of  sympathy  at  the  proper 

former  colleague,  Colman,  and  it  is  intimated  one  con-  time,  saw  nothing  in  the  partial  disappointment  of  over- 

dition  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  these  potentates  rated  expectations  to  warrant  such  un governed  emotions, 

in  the  realms  of   pasteboard    (equally  prone  to   play  and  rebuked  him  sternly  for  what  he  termed  a  silly  affect- 

iuto  each  otlier's  hands  with  the  coniederate  poten-  ation,  saying  that  '*  no  man   should    be  expected  to 

tates  ou  the  great  theatre  of  life)    was,  that  Gold-  sympathise  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity." 

smith's  play  should  be  kept  back  until  Kelly's  had  been  W  hen  Goldsmith  had  recovered  trom  the  hlow,  he, 

brought  forward.  with  his  usual  unreserve,  made  his  past  distress  a  sub- 

lu  the  meantime  the  poor  author,  little  di'ecuning  ject  of  amusement  to  his  friends.    Dining  one  day,  in 

of  the  deleterious  influence  at  work  behind  the  scenes,  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  at  the  chaplain's  table  at 

saw  the  appointed  time  arrive  and  pass  hy  without  the  St.  James's  Palace,  he  enteitained  the  company  with  a 

performance  of  his  play  ;  while  '*  False  I)elicacy"  was  particular  and  comic  account  of  all  his  feelings  on  the 

Drought  out  at  Druiy  Lane  (Jauuaiy  23,  1768)  vrith  all  night  of  representation,  and  his  despair  when  the  pieoe 

the  trickeiy  of  managerial  management.    Houses  were  was  hissed.    How  he  went,  he  said,  to  the  Literary  Club ; 

packed  to  applaud  it  to  the  echo ;  the  newspapers  vied  chatted  gaily,  as  if  nothing  had  gone  amiss ;  and  to 

with  each  other  in  their  venal  praises,  and  night  after  give  a  greater  idea  of  his  unconcern,  sang  his  favourite 

night  seemed  to  give  it  a  fresh  triumph.  song  about  an  old  woman  tossed  in  a  blanket  seventeen 

While  "  False  Delicacy"  was  thus  borne  on  the  full  times  as  high  as  the  moon  ..."  All  this  while,"  added 

tide  of  fictitious  prosperity,    "  The  Good-natured  Man"  he,  "  I  was  sufiering  horrid  tortures,  and,  had  I  put  a  bit 

was  creeping  through  the  last  rehearsals  at  Covent  in  my  mouth,  I  verily  believe  it  would  have  strangled 

Garden.    The  success  of  the  rival  piece  threw  a  damp  me  on  the  spot,  I  was  so  excessively  ill ;  hut  I  made 

upon  author,  manager,  and  actoi's.    Goldsmith   went  more  noise  than  usual  to  cover  all  that ;  so  they  never 

about  witii  a  face  full  of  anxiety ;  Colman's  ho{)es  in  perceived  my  not  eating,  nor  suspected  the  anguish 

the  piece  declined  at  each  rehearsal ;  as  to  his  follow-  of  my  heart ;  but  when  all  were  gone  except  Johnson 

proprietors,  they  declared  they  had  never  entertained  any.  here,  1  burst  out  a-crying,  and  even  swoi-e  that  I  would 

All  the  actors  were  di%>contented  with  their  parts,  except-  never  write  again." 

iug  Ned  Shuter,  an  excellent  low-comedian,  and  a  pretty  Dr.  Johnson  sat  in  a  maze  at  the  old  frankness  and 

actress  named  Miss  Walford ;  both  of  whom  the  poor  childlike  self-accusation  of  poor  Goldsmith.     When  the 

author  ever  afterward  held  in  grateful  recollection.  latter  came  to  a  pause,   "All  this,  doctor,"  said  he, 

Johnson,  Goldsmith's  growling  monitor  and  unspar-  diily,  "  I  thought  had  been  a  secret  between  you  and 

ing  castigator  in  times  of  heedless  levity,  stood  by  him  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  said  anything  about 

at  present  with  that  protecting  kindness  with  which  he  it  for  the  world."    But  Goldsmith  had  no  secrats :  his 

ever  befriended  him  m  time  of  need.     He  attended  the  follies,  his  weaknesses,  his  errors,  were  all  thrown  to  the 

rehearsals;  he   furnished   the    prologue    according   to  surface;  his  heart  was  i^ally  too  guileless  and  innocent 

promise ;  he  pish'd  and  pshaw'd  at  any  doubts  aiid  tears  to  seek  mystery  and  concealment     It  is  too  oi'ten  the 

on  the  pai't  of  the  author,  but  gave  him  sound  counsel,  false,  designing  man  that  is  guarded  in  his  conduct,  and 

and  helped  him  up  witii  a  sleadiast  and  manly  hand.  In*  never  ofiends  proprieties 

q)irited  by  his  sympathy.  Goldsmith  plucked  up  new  It  is  singular,  however,  that  Goldsmith,  who  thus  in 

heart,  ana  arrayed  himself  for  tlie  grand  trial  with  un-  conversation  could  keep  nothing  to  himself,  should  he 

usual  care.    Ever  since  his  elevation  into  the  polite  the  author  of  a  maxim  which  would  inculcate  the  most 

worid,  he  had  improved    in  his  wardrobe  and  toilet  thorough  dissimulation.     "  Men  of  the  world,"  says  he, 

Johnson  could  no  longer  accuse  him  of  being  shabby  in  one  of  the  pay)ers  of  the  "  Bee,"  "  maintain  that  the 

in  his  appearance ;  he  rather  went  to  the  other  extreme,  true  end  of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants 

On  the  present  occasion  there  is  an  entry  in  the  books  as  to  conceal  them."     How  often  is  this  quoted  as  one 

of  his  Uilor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  of  a  suit  of  "  Tynan  of  the  subtle  remarks  of  the  fine-witted  Talleyrand ! 

bloom,    satin   grain,    and   gaiter    blue  silk  breeches,  "The  Good-natured  Man"  was  performed   for  ten 
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nights  in  succession ;  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights  hand  ascending  the  staircase,  and  over-looked  the  um 
were  for  the  author's  benefit ;  the  fifth  night  it  was  com-  brageous  walks  of  the  Temple-garden.  The  lease  be 
manded  by  their  majesties ;  after  this  it  was  played  purchased  for  four  hundred  pounds,  and  then  went  on 
occasionally,  but  mi^y,  huviug  always  pleased  more  in  to  furnish  his  rooms  with  mahogany  sofas,  card-tablea^ 
the  closet  than  on  the  stage.  and  bookcases;  with  ciutains,  mirrors,  and  Wilton  ear- 
As  to  Kelly's  comedy,  Johnson  pronounced  it  entirely  pets.  His  awkward  little  person  was  also  furuished 
devoid  of  character,  and  it  has  long  since  passed  into  out  in  a  st^le  befitting  his  apartment ;  for,  in  addition 
oblivion.  Yet  it  is  an  instance  how  far  an  inferior  pro-  to  his  suit  of  "  IVnan  bloom,  satin  grain,"  we  find 
duction,  by  dint  of  puffing  and  trumpeting,  may  be  kept  another  charged  about  this  time,  in  the  books  of  Mr. 
up  for  a  time  on  the  surface  of  popular  opinion,  or  rather  Filby,  in  no  less  gorgeous  terms,  being  **  lined  with  silk 
of  popular  talk.  What  had  been  done  for  "False  and  Aimished  with  gold  buttons.**  Thus  lodged,  and 
Dehcacv"  on  the  stage  was  continued  by  the  press.  The  thus  arrayed,  he  invited  the  visits  of  his  most  aristoeratio 
booksellers  vied  with  the  manager  in  launching  it  upon  acquaintances,  and  no  longer  quailed  beneath  the  courtly 
the  town.  They  announced  that  the  first  impression  eye  of  Beauclero.  He  gave  dinners  to  Johnson,  Rey- 
of  three  thousand  copies  was  exhausted  before  two  nolds,  Percy,  Bickerstaff,  and  other  friends  of  note ;  and 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  publication ;  four  editions,  amount*  supper  parties  to  young  folks  of  both  sexee.  lliese  last 
iug  to  ten  thousand  copies,  were  sold  in  the  course  of  the  were  preceded  by  round  games  of  cards,  at  which  tliere 
season ;  a  public  breakfast  was  given  to  Kelly  at  the  was  more  laughter  than  slifiU,  and  in  which  the  sport  was 
Chapter  Oottee-house,  and  a  piece  of  plate  ])resented  to  to  cheat  each  other ;  or  by  romping  games  of  forfeits  and 
him  bv  the  publishers.  The  comparative  merits  of  the  blindman's-buff,  at  which  he  enacted  the  lord  of  misrule, 
two  plays  were  continually  subjects  of  discussion  in  Blackstone,  whose  chambers  were  immediately  below, 
green-rooms,  coffee-houses,  and  other  places  where  and  who  was  studiously  occupied  on  his  "  Commen- 
theatrioal  questions  were  discussed.  taries,"  used  to  complain  of  the  racket  made  ovei^head 

Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  Keurtck,  that  *'  viper  of  the  by  his  revelling  neighbour, 
press,"  endeavoured  on  tliis,  as  on  many  other  occasions.  Sometimes  Goldsmith  would  make  up  a  rural  party, 
to  deti-act  from  his  well-earned  fame ;  the  poet  was  ex-  composed  of  four  or  ^ve  of  his  "  Jolly  Pigeon"  frieilds, 
oessively  sensitive  to  these  attacks,  and  had  not  the  art  to  enjoy  what  he  humorously  called  a  "  shoemakers' 
aud  sell^ommand  to  conceal  his  feelings.  holiday."  These  would  assemble  at  his  chambers  in  the 
Some  scribblers  on  the  other  side  insinuated  that  morning  to  partake  of  a  plentiful  and  rather  expensive 
Kelly  had  seen  the  manuscript  of  Goldsmith's  play,  bivakfast ;  the  remains  of  which,  with  his  custotaaiy 
while  in  the  hands  of  Garrick  or  elsewhere,  and  had  benevolence,  he  generally  gave  to  some  poor  woman  in 
borrowed  some  of  the  situations  and  sentimenta  Some  attendance.  The  repast  ended,  the  part^  would  set  out 
of  the  wags  of  the  day  took  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  on  foot,  in  high  spirits,  making  extedsive  rambJes  by 
stirring  up  a  i'eud  between  the  two  authors.  Gtoldsmith  foot-paths  and  green  lanes  to  Blackheath,  Wandsworth, 
became  nettled,  though  he  could  scarcely  be  deemed  Chelsea,  Hampton  Couit,  Highgate,  or  some  other  plea- 
jealous  of  one  so  far  his  inferior.  He  spoke  disparag-  sant  resort  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  A  simple  but 
ingly,  tliough  no  doubt  sincerely,  of  Kelly's  play  :  the  gay  and  heartily-relished  dinner  at  a  country  inn  crowned 
latter  retorted.  Still,  when  they  met  one  day  behind  the  excursion.  In  the  evening  they  strolled  back  to 
the  scenes  at  Coven t  Garden,  Goldsmith,  with  his  town,  all  the  better  in  health  and  spirits  for  a  day  spent 
oustomary  urbanity,  congratulated  Kelly  on  his  success,  in  rural  and  social  enjoyment  Occasionally,  when  ex- 
**  If  I  thought  you  siucere,  Mr.  Goldsmith,"  replied  the  trav^gantly  inclined,  they  adjourned  from  dinner  to 
other,  abruptly,  "  I  should  thank  you."  Goldsmith  was  drink  tea  at  the  W'hite  Conduit  House ;  and,  now  and 
not  a  man  to  hai'bour  spleen  or  ill-will,  and  soon  laughed  then,  concluded  their  festive  day  bv  supping  at  the 
at  this  unworthy  rivalship ;  but  the  jealousy  and  envy  Grecian  or  Temple  Exchange  CotTee  houses,  or  at  the 
awakened  in  Kelly's  mind  long  continued.  He  is  even  Globe  Tavern  in  Fleet-street  The  whole  expenses 
accused  of  having  given  vent  to  his  hostility  by  anony-  of  the  day  never  exceeded  a  crown,  and  were  oftener 
mous  attacks  in  the  newspapers — the  basest  resource  from  three  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings ;  for  the  best 
of  dastardly  and  malignant  spiiits ;  but  of  this  there  is  pait  of  their  entertainment — sweet  air  and  rural  scenes, 
no  positive  proof.  excellent  exercise  and  joyous  conversation — cost  nothing. 

One  of  Goldsmith's  humble  companions  on   these 

'  '  excursions  was  his  occasional  amanuensis  Peter  Barlow, 

whose  quaint  peculiarities  afibrded  much  amusement  to 

CHAP.  XXIII.  the  company.    Peter  was  poor  but  punctilious,  squaring 

bis  expenses  according  to  his  means.     He  always  wore 

Rnrning  the  csndle  at  both  ends — ^Fine  apartments,  fine  fhrni-  the  same  gai'b  ;  fixed  his  regular  expenditure  for  dinner 

ture.&ie  clothes,  fine  acquaintances— Shoemakers'  hoUday  ftt  a  trifling  sum,  which,  if  left  to  himself,  he  never 

and  ^Jolly  Pigeon     associates-Peter  Barlow,  Glover,  and  exceeded,  but  which  he  always  insisted  on  paying.     His 

the  Hampstead  hoax — Poor  finends  among  great  acquamt-  j,.  .    *'»■'"*  "i"^"  «•«  €mw»^o  .uomow,**  v«  |^j«  5      *^i» 

nuees.                                                   o  e^          ^  oddities  always  made  him  a  welcome  companion  on  th» 

*'  shoemakers'  holidays."    The  dinner  on  these  oecasions 

The  profits  resulting  from  "  The  Good-natured  Man"  generally  exceeded  considerably  his  tariff;  he  put  down, 

were  beyond  any  that  Goldsmith  had  yet  derived  from  however,  no  more  than  his  regular  sum,  and  Uoldsmith 

his  works.    He  netted  about  four  hundred  pounds  from  made  up  the  difference. 

the  theatre,  and  one  hundi'ed  pounds  firom  his  publisher.  Another  of  these  hangers-on,  for  whom,  on  sueh  occa- 
Five  hundred  pounds!  and  all  at  one  miraculous  sions,  he  was  content  to  "pay  the  shot,"  was  his  country- 
draught  !  It  appeared  to  him  wealth  inexhaustible.  It  man  Glover,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made 
at  once  opened  his  heart  and  hand,  and  led  him  into  all  as  one  of  the  wags  and  sponges  of  the  Globe  and  Devil 
kinds  of  extravagance.  The  first  symptom  was  ten  taverns,  and  a  prime  mimic  at  the  Wednesday  Club, 
guineas  to  Shuter  for  a  box  ticket  for  his  benefit,  when  This  vagabond  genius  has  bequeathed  us  a  whimsical 
the  "  Good-natured  Man"  was  to  be  performed.  The  story  of  one  of  his  practical  jokes  upon  Goldsmith,  in 
next  was  an  entire  change  of  his  domicile.  The  shabby  the  course  of  a  rural  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
lodgings  with  Jeffs,  the  butler,  in  which  he  had  been  They  had  dined  at  an  inn  on  Hampstead  Heights,  and 
womed  by  Johnson's  scrutiny,  were  now  exchanged  for  were  descending  the  hill,  when,  in  passing  a  cottage, 
chambei-s  more  becoming  a  man  of  his  ample  lortuue.  they  saw  through  the  open  window  a  party  at  tea. 
The  apaitments  consisted  of  three  rooms  on  the  second  Goldsmith,  who  was  fatigued,  cast  a  wisUiil  glance  at 
floor  of  No.  2,  Bhck-court,  Middle  Temple,  on  the  right  the  cheerful  lea-table.   "  How  I  should  like  to  be  of  thai 
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girty "  exclaimed  he.    "  Nothing  more  easy/*  replied  CHAP.  XXIV. 
lover ;   "  allow  me  to  introduce  you.**    So  saying,  he 

entered  the  house  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  fami-  Bedaced  again  to  book-boilding— Runl  retreat  at  Slioeinakera' 

liarity,  though  an  utter  stranger,  and  was  followed  by  Pa]'adit>e — Death   of  Henry   Goldsmith — Tributes  to  his 

the  unsuspecdng  Goldsmith,  who  supposed,  of  course,  memoiy  in  the  "  Deserted  Village." 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  familv.    The  owner  of  the 

house  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the  strangere.  The  un-  Tlie' heedless  expenses  of  Gk>ldsmith,  as  may  easily  be 
daunted  Glover  shook  hands  with  him  in  the  most  sujiposed,  soon  brought  him  to  the  end  of  his  "  prize- 
cordial  manner  possible,  fixed  his  eye  on  one  of  the  money,"  but  when  his  purse  gave  out  he  drew  upon 
company  who  had  a  peculiarly  happy  good-natured  phy-  futurity,  obtaining  advances  from  his  booksellers  and 
aogoomy,  muttered  something  like  a  recognition,  and  loans  Irom  his  friends,  in  the  confident  hope  of  soon 
forthwith  launched  into  an  amusing  story,  invented  at  turning  up  another  trump.  The  debts  which  he  thus 
the  moment,  of  something  which  he  pretended  had  thoughtlessly  incurred  in  consequence  of  a  transient 
occurred  upon  the  road.  The  host  supposed  the  new-  gleam  of  prosperity  emban-assed  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
comers  were  friends  of  his  guests ;  the  guests  that  they  life ;  so  that  the  success  of  the  "  Good-natured  Man" 
were  friends  of  tiie  host  Glover  did  not  give  them  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  ruinous  to  him. 
to  find  out  the  truth.  He  followed  one  droll  story  with  He  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  bis  old  craft  of  book- 
anotlier;  brought  his  powere  of  mimicry  into  play,  and  building,  and  set  about  his  *'  History  of  Rome,'*  lmd6^ 
kept  the  company  in  a  roar.    Tea  was  ofifercd  and  taken  for  Davies. 

aecepted ;  an  hour  went  off  in  tlie  most  sociable  manner  It  was  his  custom,  as  we  have  shown,  during  the  sum* 
imaginable,  at  the  end  of  which  Glover  bowed  himself  mer  time,  when  pressed  by  a  multiplicity  of  literaiy 
and  his  companion  out  of  the  house  with  many  facetious  jobs,  or  urged  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  particular 
last  words,  leaving  the  host  and  his  company  to  com-  task,  to  take  country  lodgings  a  few  miles  from  town« 
pare  notes,  and  to  lind  out  what  an  impudent  intrusion  generally  on  the  Harrow  or  Edgeware  road,  and  bury 
they  had  expeiienced.  himself  there  for  weeks  and  mouths  together.  Some- 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  and  vexation  of  times  he  would  remain  closely  occupied  in  his  room ; 
Goldsmith  when  tiiumphantly  told  by  Glover  that  it  at  other  times  he  woidd  stroll  out  along  the  lanes  and 
was  all  a  hoax,  and  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  soul  hedge-rows,  and,  taking  out  paper  and  pencil,  note  down 
in  the  house.  His  drst  impulse  was  to  return  instantly  thoughte  to  be  expanded  and  connected  at  home.  His 
and  vindicate  himself  from  all  participation  in  the  jest ;  summer  retreat  for  the  present  year,  1708,  was  a  little 
but  a  few  words  from  his  fr^e-and-easy  companion  dis-  cottage  with  a  garden,  pleasantly  situated  about  eight 
euaded  him.  "  Doctor,'*  said  he,  coolly,  "  we  are  un-  miles  from  town  on  the  Edgeware  Koad.  He  took  it 
known  ;  you  quite  as  much  as  I ;  if  you  return  and  tell  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Edmund  Botts,  a  barrister 
the  story,  it  will  be  in  the  newspapers  to-morrow ;  nay,  and  man  of  letters,  his  neighbour  in  the  Temple,  having 
U2x>n  recollection,  I  remember  in  one  of  their  offices  the  rooms  immediately  opposite  him  on  the  same  fioor. 
face  of  that  squinting  fellow  who  sat  in  the  comer,  as  They  had  become  cordial  intimates,  and  fiotte  was  one 
if  be  were  treasiuing  up  my  stories  for  future  use,  and  of  those  with  whom  Goldsmith  now  and  then  took  the 
we  shall  he  sure  of  being  exposed  ;  let  us  therefore  keep  friendly  but  pernicious  system  of  borrowing, 
our  own  counsel.*'  The  cottage  which  they  had  hired  belonged  to  a  rich 
Tliis  story  was  frequently  afterward  told  by  Glover  shoemaker  of  Piccadilly,  who  had  embellished  his  little 
with  rich  dramatic  effect,  repeating  and  exaggerating  the  domain  of  half  an  acre  with  statues  and  jets,  and  all  the 
conversation,  and  mimicking,  in  ludicrous  st^le,  the  decoi-ations  of  landscape  gardening;  in  consequence 
embarrassment,  surprise,  and  indignation  of  Goldsmith,  of  which  Goldsmith  gave  it  the  name  of  '*The  Shoe- 
It  is  a  trite  saying  that  a  wheel  cannot  run  in  two  maker^s  Paradise.**  As  his  fellow-occupant,  Mr.  Botts, 
rute ;  nor  a  man  keep  two  opposite  sets  of  intimates,  drove  a  gig,  he  sometimes,  in  an  interval  of  literary 
Goldsmith  sometimes  mund  his  old  friends  of  the  "  Jolly  labour,  accompanied  him  to  town,  partook  of  a  social 
Pigeon**  order  turning  up  rather  awkwaidly  when  he  dinner  there,  and  returned  with  him  in  the  evening, 
was  in  company  with  his  new  aristocratic  acquaintances.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  had  probably  lingered  too 
He  gave  a  whimsical  account  of  the  sudden  apparition  long  at  the  table,  they  came  near  breaking  their  necks 
of  one  of  them  at  his  gay  apartments  in  the  Temple,  who  on  their  way  homewai*d  by  driving  against  a  post  on  the 
may  have  been  a  welcome  visitor  at  his  squalid  quarters  sidt^-walk,  while  Botte  was  proving  with  legal  eloquence 
in  Gi-een-arbour-courL  *'  How  do  you  think  be  served  that  they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  broad  Edgeware 
roe?^   said  he  to  a  friend.     *'  Why,  sir,  after  staying  Road. 

away  two  years,  he  came  one  evening  to  my  chamhere  In  the  course  of  this  summer,  Goldsmith*8  career  of 
bnlfdrunk,  as  I  was  taking  a  glass  of  wine  with  Topham  gaiety  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  pause  bv  intelligence 
Beauclere  and  General  Oglethorpe ;  and  sitting  himself  of  the  death  of  bis  brother  Henry,  then  hut  foity-five 
down,  with  most  intolerable  assurance  inquired  after  my  yeare  of  age.  He  had  led  a  quiet  and  blameless  life 
health  and  literary  pursuits,  as  if  we  were  upon  the  most  amid  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a 
fiieodly  footing.  I  was  at  firet  so  much  ashamed  village  pastor  with  unafi'ected  piety;  conducting  the 
of  ever  having  Icnown  such  a  fellow,  that  I  stifled  my  school  at  Lissoy  with  a  degree  of  industry  and  ability 
resentment,  and  diew  him  into  a  conversation  on  such  that  gave  it  celebrity,  and  acquitting  himself  in  all  the 
topics  a^  I  knew  he  could  talk  upon ;  in  which,  to  do  duties  of  life  with  undeviating  rectitude  and  the  mildest 
him  justice,  he  acquitted  himself  very  reputably ;  when  benevolence.  How  truly  Goldsmith  loved  and  veu»* 
all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  recollecting  something,  he  pulled  rated  him  is  evident  in  all  his  lettera  and  throughout 
two  papere  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  presented  to  me  his  works,  in  which  his  brother  continually  forma  his 
with  great  ceremony,  saying,  '  Here,  my  dear  friend,  is  model  for  an  exemplification  of  all  the  most  endearing 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  and  a  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  of  the  Christian  virtues ;  yet  his  affection  at  his  death 
I  have  brought  you ;  for  though  it  is  not  in  my  power  was  embittered  by  the  fear  that  he  died  with  some  doubt 
at  present  to  pay  you  the  two  guineas  you  so  generously  upon  his  mind  of  the  warmth  of  his  affection.  Gold- 
lent  me,  you,  nor  any  man  else,  shall  ever  have  it  to  say  smith  had  been  urged  by  his  friends  in  Ireland,  einoe 
that  I  want  ffratitude.*  This,**  added  Goldsmith,  "  was  his  elevation  in  the  world,  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
too  much.  I  could  no  longer  keep  in  my  feelings,  but  great,  which  they  supposed  to  be  all  powerful,  in  favoor 
desired  him  to  tnin  out  of  my  chamhere  cUieotly ;  which  of  Heiiry,  to  obtain  for  him  church  preferment  He 
he  very  coolly  did,  taking  up  his  tea  and  sugar ;  and  I  did  exert  himself  as  far  as  his  diffident  nature  would 
never  saw  him  afterwarda**  permit,  but  without  euooess ;  we  have  seen  that,  in  th« 
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case  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  when,  as  Lord'  for  relief  from  the  healthier  purses  of  his  friends.  He 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  nobleman  proifei*ed  him  his  was  a  seribbler  for  the  newspapers,  and  latterly  a  dramade 
patronage,  he  asked  nothing  for  himself,  but  only  spoke  critic,  which  had  probably  gained  him  on  invitation  to 
on  behalf  of  his  brother.  Still  some  of  his  friends,  iguo-  the  dinner  and  reading.  The  wine  and  wassail,  how- 
rant  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of  how  little  he  was  able  ever,  befogged  his  senses.  Scarce  had  the  author  got 
to  do,  accused  him  of  negligence.  Ii  is  not  likely,  how*  into  the  second  act  of  his  play,  when  Hifieman  began 
ever,  tliat  his  amiable  and  estimable  brother  joined  in  to  nod,  and  at  length  snored  outright  Bickeretaff  was 
the  accusation.  embarrassed,  but  continued  to  read  in  a  more  elevated 
To  the  tender  and  melancholy  recollections  of  his  tone.  The  louder  he  read  the  louder  Hifieman  snored ; 
early  days,  awakened  by  the  death  of  this  loved  com-  until  the  author  came  to  a  nause.  **  Never  mind  the 
panion  of  his  childhood,  we  may  attribute  some  of  the  brute,  Bick.,  but  go  on,**  crieu  Goldsmith.  "  He  would 
most  heartfelt  passages  in  the  "  Deserted  Village."  have  served  Homer  just  so,  if  he  were  here  and  reading 
Much  of  that  poem,  we  are  told,  was  composed  this  his  own  works.*' 

summer,  in  the  course  of  solitary  strolls  about  the  green  Kenrick,  Goldsmith's  old  enemy,  travestied  this  anee- 

lanes  and  beatifui  rural  scenes  of  the  neighbourhood ;  dote  in  the  following  linos,  pretendiug  that  the  poet  had 

and  thus  much  of  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  English  compared  his  countryman  Bickerstaff  to  Homer  i — 

landscape   became   blended   with    the    ruder    featui-es  WiiaX  are  joxa  Bretons,  Bonums,  Grecians, 

of  Lissoy.    It  was  in  Uiese  lonely  and  subdued  moments,  ^^'"^■^.T'*^  tborough-bred  MUesisns  I 

when  tender  regret  was  half  mingled  ^th  self-upbraid-  ^^l^^^^i^^Ju^l^ll^y— 

mg,  that  he  poured  forth  that  homage  of  the  heart,  ren-  j^^  tn^e  one  Irish  evidence  for  t'other, 

dered  as  it  were  at  the  gravp  cf  his  brother.     The  pic-  E'en  Homer's  self  is  bat  their  foster-brother, 

ture  of  the  village  pastor  in  this  poem,  which  we  have  Johnson  was  a  rough  consoler  to  a  man  when  wincing 

already  hinted  was  taken  in  part  from  the  character  under  an  attack  of  this  kind.     "  Never  mind,  sir,"  said 

of  his  father,  embodied  likewise  the  recollections  of  his  he  to  Goldsmith,  when  he  saw  that  he  felt  the  sting, 

brother  Henry;  for  the  natures  of  the  father  and  the  "A  man  whose  business  it  is  to  be  talked  of  is  much 

son  seem  to  be  identical.    In  the  following  lines,  how-  helped  by  being  attacked.    Fame,  sir,  is  a  shuttlecock ; 

ever.  Goldsmith  evidently  contrasted  the  quiet  settled  life  if  d  be  struck  only  at  one  end  of  the  room  it  will  soon 

of  his  brother,  passed  at  home,  in  the  benevolent  excer-  fall  to  the  ground ;  to  keep  it  up  it  must  be  struck  at 

cise  of  the  Ghnstian  duties,  with  his  own  restless  and  both  ends." 

vagi*ant  career : —  Bickerstaff  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  was 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race,  in  high  vogue,  the  associate  of  the  first  wits  of  the  day ; 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place.  a  few  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country 
To  us  the  whole  character  seems  traced,  as  it  were,  in  an  to  escape  the  punishment  of  an  infamous  crime.  John- 
expiatory  spirit ;  as  if,  conscious  of  his  own  wandering  son  expressed  great  astonishment  at  hearing  the  olTence 
restlessness,  he  sought  to  humble  himself  at  the  shrine  for  which  he  had  fied.  "  Why,  sir  ?  said  Thrale ;  "  he 
of  excellence  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  practise —  ^<^  long  been  a  suspected  man.**    Perhaps  there  was 

AAVv-.i-       1.J       tc  ^  A  a  knowing  look  on  the  part  of  the  eminent  brewer,  which 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace,  «w*»/^lr^  •  o»«»a«^<>»  5^^»*4^»v«n*.,^...  ».«r.i*r      ••  u-  ♦i,^^-. 

His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place  T  provoked  a  somewhat  contemptuous  reply        By  those 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  wiili  double  sway,  ^ho  look  close  to  the  ffround,    said  Johnson,  "  diit  will 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray.  Sometimes  be  seen ;  I  hope  I  see  things  from  a  greater 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man  distance." 

With  steady  zeal  each  honest  rusUc  ran ;  We  have  already  noticed  the  improvement,  or  rather 

X^u'il'dllt^^^^^^                               smUe :  the  inci^ased  e.pL^.  of  Goldsmrth;s  wardrobe^ since 

His  ready  smDe  a  parent's  warmth  express'd,  his  elevaUon  into  polite  society.     '*  He  was  fond,     said 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd;  one  of  his  contemporaries,  ''  of  exhibiting  his  muscular 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefe  were  given,  little  pereon  in  the  gayest  apparel  of  the  day,  to  which 

But  aU  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven.  ^^9  ^dded  a  baff-wig  and  sword."     Thus  airayed,  he 

And.  l^  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  trils  ^''^  ^  ^6^  *^??^  ^  ^^  sunshine  in   the  Temple 

To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offsprinff  to  the  skies,  tfardens,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  amuse- 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay,  ment  of  his  acquaintances. 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  Boswell,  in  his  memoirs,  has  rendered  one  of  his  suits 

for  ever  famous.    That  woithy,  on  the  16th  of  October 

in  this  same  year,  gave  a  dinner  to  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 

PTiAP    YYV  Reynolds,  Garrick,  Murphy,  Bickerstaff,  aud  Davies. 

CUAF.   AAV.  Goldsmith  was  generally  apt  to  bustle  in  at  the  last 

r^'          *D-  1.     *  ir.     ti  .r             j  i.-    u  •            •     x-h  momcut,  whcu  thc  guests  were  taking  their  seats  at 

Dmner  at  Bickerstaff  s.~Hiffeman  and  his  "impecumosity"-.  ^^,,      ^ut  on   this   Mcasion  he  was   unusually   early. 

Kennck's     epigram — Johnsons     consolaUon— -Goldsmiths  txm -i          •*•       c          *^^"f*""  «c    w»o    uuuo»aiaj    cuij. 

toile^...The  bloom-coloured  coatr-New  acquaintances --The  While  waiUng  for  some  hngerera  to  arrive,  "  he  Strutted 

Homeoks—A  touch  of  poetry  and  passion— The  "  Jessamy  about,"  says  Boswell,   "  bragging  of  his  dress,  and  I 

Bride."  believe  was  seriously  vain  of  it,  for  his  mind  was  un- 
doubtedly prone  to  such  impressions.    *  Come,  come,* 

In  October,  Goldsmith  returned  to  town  and  resumed  said  Garrick,  *  talk  no  more  of  that    You  ai-e  perhaps 

his  usual  haunts.     We  hear  of  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  worst — eh,  eh  !'    Goldsmith  was  eagerly  attempting 

his  countryman,  Isaac  Bickeretaff,  author  of  "  Love  in  a  to  interrapt  him.  when  Garrick  went  on,  laughing  iroui- 

Village,"  "  Lionel  and  Clarissa,"  and  other  successful  cally,  *  Nay,  you  will  always  look  like  a  gentleman ;  but 

dramatic  pieces.    The  dinner  was  to  be  followed  by  the  I  am  talking  of  your  being  well  or  iU-dressed:    '  Well, 

reading  by  Bickeretaff  of  a  new  play.    Among  the  guests  let  me  tell  you,'  said  Goldsmith,  *  when  the  tailor  brought 

was  one  Paul  Hiffeman,  likewise  an  Irishman,  some-  home  my  bloom-coloured  coat,  he  said,  •  Sir,  I  have  a 

what  idle  and  intempei-ate,  who  lived  nobody  knew  how  favour  to  beg  of  you ;  when  anybody  asks  you  who  made 

nor  where,  sponging  wherever  he  had  a  chance,  and  your  clothes,  be  pleased  to  mention  John  Filby,  at  Uie 

often  of  couree  upon  Goldsmith,  wlio  was  ever  the  vaga-  Harrow,  in  Water-lane.*     *  Why,  sir,'  cried  Johnson, 

bond's  friend,  or  rather  victim.     HifTernan  was  some-  'that  was  because  he  knew  the  strange  colour  would 

thing  of  a  physician,  and  elevated  the  emptiness  of  his  attract  crowds  to  gsze  at  it,  and  thus  they  might  hear 

purse  into  the  dignity  of  a  disease,  which  he  teimed  tm-  of  him,  and  see  how  well  he  could  make  a  coat  of  so 

pecunioHty,  and  against  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  call  absurd  a  colour.' " 
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But  though  Goldsmith  might  permit  this  raillery  on  The  young  ladtps  were  eager  to  have  Goldsmith  of  the 

the  part  of  his  friends,  he  was  quick  to  resent  any  per-  party,  and  their  intimacy  with  Dr.  Baker  allowing  them 

sonalities  of  the  kind  from  strangers.    As  he  was  one  to  take  the  liberty,  they  wrote  a  joint  inyitation  to  the 

day  walking  the  Strand  in  grand  array  with  bag-wig  and  poet  at  the  last  moment    It  came  too  late,  and  drew 

sword,  he  excited  die  merriment  of  two  coxcombs,  one  trom  him  the  following  reply,  on  the  top  of  which  waa 

of  whom  called  to  ^e  other  to  "  look  at  that  fly  with  a  scrawled,  "  This  is  a  poem !     This  is  a  copy  of  verses  !*' 

long  pin  stuck  through  it.**     Stung  to  the  quick,  Gold*  Your  mandato  I  got,                "  Little  Comedy's"  fiice 

smith  8  first  resort  was  to  caution  the  passers-by  to  be  You  may  all  gv  to  pot;            And  the  **  Captain  in  Lace" — 

on   their  guaid  against  "  that  brace  of  disguised  pick-  ^^^  7^^  aenaes  been  ri^t     Tell  each  other  to  rue 

pockets**— his  next  was  to  step  into  the  middle  of  the  You'd  have  sent  before  mghtr-Yourl)e^^^ 

*!..           .,                               ^M          ^'Liirj          !_•  So  tell  Homeck  and  Neabitt,  Fur  sendmg  so  late 

Street,  where  there  was  room  for  acUon,  halt-draw  his  ^nd  Baker  and  his  bit,          To  one  of  my  state. 

sword,   and  beckon  the  joker,  who  was  armed  in  like  And  Kaufflnan  beside,              But  'tis  Reynolds's  way 

manner,  to  follow  him.     This  was  literally  a  war  of  wit  And  the  "  Jesaamy  Bride,"      From  wisdom  to  stray, 

which  the  other  had  not  anticipated.     He  bad  no  incliu-  ^/^,^*»  "^^  ®'  ^®  ^^^*      And  AngeUca's  whim 

ation  to  push  the  joke  to  such  an  extreme,  but  aban-  ^  The  Keynoldses  too,              To  beih>Uc  bke  h^: 

J      .        ^iT                ,•'           i_  J      ii»      •>!_    u-     V-  *i       But,  alas!  your  good  worships,  how  could  they  be  wiser, 

doning  the  ground,  sneaked  off  with  his  brother  wag  when  both  have  been  spoUd  m  to-day's  "  Advertiser  r» 
amid  the  hootings  of  the  spectators. 

This  proneness  to  finery  in  di-ees,  however,  which  ^  I',  ^^,  ^e?°  intimated  that  the  intimacy  of  poor 

Boawell  and  other  of  Goldsmith's  contemporaries,  who  GoWsmith  with  the  Miss  Hornecks,  which  began  in  so 

did  not  understand  the  secret  plies  of  his  character,  spnghUy  a  vein,  gradually  assumed  something  of  a 

attributed  to  vanity,  arose,  we  are  convinced,  from  a  more  tender  nature,  and  that  he  was  not  insenaible  to 

widely  different  motive.    It  was  from  a  painful  idea  ^^  faacinaUons  of  the  younger  sister.    This  may  ao- 

of  his  own  personal  defects,  which  had  been  cruelly  cp"»t  for  some  of  the  phenomena  which  about  this 


_,  by  rude  speeches  made  to  him  in  every  step  __  •       i.  i.           /» 

his  struggling  career,  until  it  had  become  a  constant  cause  plays  entries  of  four  or  five  lull  suits,  besides  separate 

of  awkwardness  and  emban-assment.    This  he  had  ex-  f*'V,?K^  ^^  ^f-  ,  Among  the  items  we  find  a  green 

perienced  the  more  sensibly  since  his  reputation  had  halt-tnmmed  frock  and   breeches,  lined  with  silk ;  a 

dlevated  him  into  polite  society ;  and  he  was  constantly  ^"een  s  blue  dress  suit ;  a  half-dress  suit  of  ratteen, 

endeavouring  by  the  aid  of  dress  to  acquire  Uiat  personal  ^^^^  ^^^^  satin ;  a  pan-  of  silk  stockiog  breeches,  and 

acceptabmy,  ii*  we  may  use  the  phrase,  which  nature  another  pair  of  a  bloom  colour.    Alas !  poor  Goldsmith  ! 

had  denied  him.    If  ever  he  betrayed  a  little  self-com-  *^o^  "^"ct^  oi  ^^^^  silken  finery  was  dictated,  not  by 

placency  on  first  turning  out  in  a  new  suit,  it  may,  ▼anity,  but  bumble  consciousness  of  tiiy  defects ;  how 

perhaps,  have  been  because  he  felt  as  if  he  had  achieved  >»"ch  of  it  was  to  atone  ibr  the  uncouthness  of  thy 

a  triumph  over  his  ugliness.  person,  and  to  wm  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jessaiuy 

There  were  circumstances,  too,  about  the  time  of  which  ^^de  I 
we  are  treating,  which  may  have  rendered  Goldsmith 

more  than  usually  attentive  to  his  personal  appearance.  ^"—^^ 

He  had  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  most  agree-  nti  a  d     -vt  t 

able  family  from  Devonshire,  which  he  met  at  the  house  CHAP.  XX VI. 
of  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    It  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Homeck,  widow  of  Captain  Ki 

seventeen  and  nineteen  years  

Charles,  the  Captain  in  Laee,  as  his  sisters  playfully  and  Anecdotes  of  a  spidi 
somewhat  proudly  called  him,  he  having  lately  entered 
the  Guards.    The  daughters  are  described  as  uncom-  In  the  winter  of  1768-9,  Goldsmith  occupied   hini- 
monly  beautiful,  intelhgent,  sprighUy,  and  agreeable,  self  at  his  quarters  in  the  Temple,  slowly  *'  building-up" 
Catherine,  the  eldest,  went  among  her  friends  bv  the  *'  Roman  liistory."    We  have  pleasant  views  of  him  in 
name  of  Little  Comedtf — ^indicative,  very  probably,  of  this  learned  and    half-cloistered    retreat  of  wits  and 
her  disposition.    She  was  engaged  to  William  Henry  lawyers  and  legal  students,  in  th^  reminiscences  of  Judge 
Banbury,   second  son  of  a  Suffolk  baronet    The  hand  Day  of  the  Iiish  Bench,  who  in  his  advanced  age  de- 
and  heart  of   her  sister  Mary    were  yet  unengaged,  hghted  to  recal  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  a 
although  she  bore  the  by-name  among  her  friends  of  the  templar,  and  to  speak  of  the  kindness  with  which  lie 
Jessamy  Bride.    This  family  was  prepared,  by   their  and    his  fellow-student  Grattan  were  treated  by    the 
intimacy  with  Reynolds  and  his  sister,  to  appi-eciate  the  poet     "  I  was  just  arrived  from  college,"  said  he  "  full 
merits  of  Goldsmith.     The  poet  had  always  been  a  freighted  with  academic  gleanings,  and  our  author  did 
chosen  friend  of  the  eminent  painter;  and  Miss  Reynolds,  not  disdain  to  receive  from  me  some  opinions  and  hints 
as  we  have  shown,  ever  since  she  bad  heard  his  poem  towards  his  Greek  and  Roman  Histories.    Being  then 
of  **  The  Traveller"  read  aloud,  had  ceased  to  consider  a  young  man,  I  felt  much  flattered  by  the  notice  of  so 
him  ugly.    The  Hornecks  were  equally  capable  of  for-  celebrated  a  person.     He  took  great  delight  in  the  con- 
getting  his  person  in  admiiing  his  works.     On  becoming  versation  of  Grattan,  whose  briUiancy  in  the  morning 
acquainted  with  him  too.  they  wero  delighted  with  his  of  lii'e  finnished  full  earnest  of  the  unrivalled  splen- 
guiieless  simplicity,  his  buoyant  good-nature  and  his  dour  which  awaited  his    meridian;    and  finding    us 
innate  benevoleuce.  and  an  enduring  intimacy  soon  dwelling  together  in  Essex-court,  near  himself,  where 
sprang  lip  between  them     For  once  poor  Goldsmith  ,  ^he  following  lines  had  appeared  in  that  day'B  "  Adverti-er  - 
had  met  with  pohte  SOCie^  with  which  he  was  perfectly  ^  ^^  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  %  Angelica  KaiXL  ,!r^^^^* 
at  home,  and  by  which  he  was  fully  appreciated ;  for  «  ^hile  fair  Angelica,  with  matchless  gimce. 
once  he  had  met  with  lovely  women,  to  whom  bis  ugly  VbxdXb  Conway's  burly  form  and  Stanhope's  face, 
features  were  not  repulsive.    A  proof  of  the  easy  and  Our  hearts  to  beauty  willing  homage  pay — 
playful  terms  in  which  he  was  with  them  remains  in  a  We  praise,  admire,  and  gaze  our  souls  away. 
whunsical  epistle  in  verse,  of  which  the  following  was  ?",^,  when  the  likeness  bhe  hath  done  for  ihee, 
the  occasio/    A  dinner  w«  to  be  given  to  their  family  'i^:ilT^Ct:tr^Z"l^r: <^, 
by  a  Dr.  Baker,  a  finend  of  tiieir  mother  s,  at  which  g„ch  «ti-ength,  such  harmony,  excell'd  by  none 
Bieynolds  and  Angelica  Kauttman  were  to  be  present  And  thou  art  rival'd  by  thyself  alone."             ' 
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be  fi'equently  visited  mj  immortal  friend,  his  warm  crushed  with  his  owu  weight— *wott1d  be  buried  under 

Lean  became  uatumlly  prepossessed  towards  tlie  asso-  his  owu  oruaments.    Goldsmith  tells  you  shortly  all  yon 

ciaie  of  one  whom  he  so  much  admii^d/*  want  to  kuow ;  Koiiertsou  detains  you  a  great  deal  too 

The  jiul^o  goes  on  in  his  reminiscences  to  give  a  long.     No  man  will  read  Roliertson'a  eumoroua  detail  a 

pictuit)  of  Goldsmith's  social  habits,  similar  in  style  to  second  time;  but  Goldsmith's  plain  narrative  will  please 

those  ali'eudy  furnished.     He    frequented    much  the  again  and  again.    1  would  say  to  Robertson  what  an 

Grecian  Coflee^house,  then  the  favourite  I'cson  of  the  old  tutor  of  a  college  said  to  one  of  his  pupila— *  Read 

Irish  and  Laiicashii^  I'emplars.    He  delighted  in  collec-  over  your  compobitiona,  and,  whenever  you  meet  with  a 

ting  his  friends  around  him  at  evening  parlies  at  his  passage  which  you  tbink  is  particularly  fine,  strike  it 

chambers,  where  he  entertained  them  with  a  cordial  out!'    Goldsmith's  abiidgment  is  better  than  that  of 

and  unostentatious  hospitality.     '*  Occasionally,"  adds  Lucius  Floms  or  Kutropius ;  and  I  will  venture  to  aay, 

the  judge,    '*  he  amused  them  with  his  fluie,  or  with  that  if  you  compare  him  with  Vertot  in  the  same  placea 

whist,  neither  of  which  he  played  well,  particulaily  the  of  tlie  Roman  History,  you  will  find  that  he  exoela 

latter,    but    on  losing  his  money  he  never  lost  his  Vertot     Sir,  he  has  the  ait  of  oompiling,  and  of  saying 

terojier.    In  a  run  of  bad  luck  and  worse  play,  he  everything  he  has  to  sav  in  a  pleaaing  manner.     He  it 

would   fling  his   cards    upon  the  floor  and  exclaim,  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  will  make  it  as 

*  Bye/ore  George,  I  ought  ibr  ever  to  renounce  thee,  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale." 

fickle,  faithless  fortuue.' "  The  Natui-al  History  to  which  Jobnaon  alluded  was 

Tiie  judge  was  aware  at  the  time  that  all  the  learned  the  *'  History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which  Goldsmith 

labour  of  poor  Goldsmith  upon  his  **  Roman  History"  commenced  in  1769,  under  an  engagement  with  Giiffio, 

was  mere  hack  work  to  i^oruit  his  eshitusted  finances  tlie  bookseller,  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  poasible  in 

**  His  pui*se  replenished,"  adds  he,    **  hy  labours  of  this  eight  volumes,  each  containing  upwards  of  four  hundi^ 

kind,  the  season  oi  i*elaxatiou  and  pleasure  took  its  turn,  pages,  in  pica ;   a  hundi^d  guineas  to  be  paid  to  the 

in  attending  the  theatres,  Rauelagh,  VauxhuU,  and  otlier  author  on  the  delivery  of  each  volume  in  manuscript, 

scenes  of  gaiety  and  amusement.    Whenever  his  funds  He  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  work  by  the  urgent 

were  dissipated — and  they  tied  moi'e  rapidly  from  being  solicitations  of  the  booksellers,  who  had  been  struck  by 

tlie  dupe  of  many  artful  persons,  male  and  female,  who  tlie  sterling  merits  and  captivating  style  of  an  introdue- 

practised    upon   his  benevolence — he  returned  to  his  tion  which  he  wrote  to  ''Brooke's  Natuiiil  History." 

literary  labours,  and  shut  himself  up  from  society  to  It  was  Goldsmith's  intention  originally  to  make  a  trans- 

provide  fresh  matter  for  his  bookseller,  and  fi-esh  sup-  lation  of  Pliny,  witli  a  popular  commenta]7 ;   but  the 

plies  for  himself."  appearance  of  Buflon's  work  induced  him  to  change  hia 

How  completely  had  the  young  student  discerned  the  plan,  and  to  make  use  of  that  author  tor  a  guide  and 

characteristics   of    poor,    genial,    generous,    drudging,  model. 

holiday-loving  Goldsmith !  toiling,  that  he  might  play ;  Cumberland,  speaking  of  this  work,  observes—**  Dia- 

earuing  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brains,  and  then  tress  diove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakings  neither  oon- 

Uirowing  it  out  of  the  window.  genial  with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his  talents.     X 

The  *'  Roman  Histoid"  was  published  in  the  middle  remember  him  when,  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  be 

of  May,  in  two  volumes  of  five  hundi*ed  pages  each.    It  showed  me  the  beginning  of  his  "  Animated  Nature ;" 

was  brought  out  without  parade  or  pretension,  and  was  it  was  with  a  sigh,  such   as  genius  di-aws  when  hard 

announced  as  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges ;  but,  necessity  diverts  it  from  its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and 

though  a  work  written  for  bread,  not  fame,  such  is  its  talk  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  creeping  tilings,  which 

ease,  perspicuity,  good  sense,  and  tlie  delightful  simpli-  Pidock's  show-man  would  have  done  as  weU.      Poor 

city  of  its  style,  that  it  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  fellow  1   he  hardly  knows  an  ass  irom  a  mule,  nor  a 

commanded  a  prompt  and  extensive  sale,  and  has  ever  turkey  from  a  goose,  but  when  he  sees  it  on  the  table." 

since  remained  in  the  hands  of  young  and  old.  Otliers  of  Goldsmith's  friends  entertained  similar  ideas 

Johnson — who,  as  we  have  before  remaiked,  rarely  with  rt'spect  to  his  fitness  for  the  task,  and  they  weiia 
praised  or  dispraised  things  by  halves^broke  forth  in  a  apt  now  and  then  to  banter  him  on  the  subject,  and  to 
warm  eulogy  of  the  author  and  the  work,  in  a  conversa-  amuse  themselves  with  his  easy  credulity.  The  custom 
tion  with  DOBwell,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  among  the  natives  of  Otaheite  of  eating  dogs  being  once 
latter.  *'nhether  we  take  Goldsmith,"  says  he,  "  as  a  mentioned  in  company.  Goldsmith  observed  that  a 
poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or  as  an  historian,  he  stands  in  similar  custom  prevailed  in  China ;  that  a  dog-butcher 
tlie  first  class."  Boswell. — "An  historian?  My  dear  is  as  common  there  aa  any  other  butcher;  and  that, 
sir,  you  sui-ely  will  not  rank  his  compilation  of  *  Roman  when  he  walks  abroad,  all  the  dogs  fall  on  him.  John- 
History'  with  the  works  of  other  historians  of  this  age?"  son. — **  That  is  not  owing  to  his  killing  dogs ;  sir,  I  re- 
Johijson. — **  Why,  who  are  before  him  ?"  Boswell. —  member  a  butcher  at  Lichfield,  whom  a  dog  that  waa  in 
**  Hume,  Robertson,  Lord  Lyttleton."  Johnson  (hia  the  house  where  I  lived  alwavs  attacked.  It  is  the  smell 
antipathy  against  the  Sootch  beginning  to  rise). — **  I  of  carnage  which  provokes  this,  let  the  animals  he  baa 
have  not  read  Hume;  butdoubtless  Goldsmith's  History  killed  be  what  they  may."  Goldsmith. — ^**¥e8,  there  ia 
is  better  than  the  verbiage  of  Robertson,  or  the  foppery  a  general  abhorrence  in  animals  at  the  signs  of  massacre, 
of  Dalrymple."  Boswell. — *' Will  you  not  admit  the  If  you  put  a  tub  full  of  blood  into  a  stable,  tlie  horsee 
superiority  of  Robertson,  in  whose  histoiy  we  find  such  ara  likely  to  go  mad."  Johnson. — '*  I  doubt  that" 
penetration,  such  painting  ?"  Johnson. — "  Sir,  you  must  Goldsmith. — ^*  Nay,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  well  authenticated." 
consider  how  that  penetration  and  that  painting  are  em-  Thrale. — **  You  had  better  prove  it  before  you  put  it  into 

Sloyed.    It  is  not  history,  it  is  imagination.    He  who  your  book  on  Natural  History.    You  may  do  it  in  my 

escribes  what  he  never  saw  draws  from  fancy.    Robert  stable  if  you  will."    Johnson. — ''  Nay,  sir,  I  would  not 

son  paints  minds  as  Sir  Joshua  paints  faces  in  a  history  have  him  prove  it    If  he  is  content  to  take  his  inform- 

piece ;  he  imagines  an  heroic  countenance.    You  must  atiou  from  otheis,  he  may  get  through  his  book  with 

look  upon  Robertson's  work  as  romance,  and  try  it  by  little  ti'ouble,  and  without  much  endangering  his  reputa- 

that  standard.    History  it  is  not    Besides,  sir,  it  is  the  tion.    But  if  he  makes  experiments  for  so  oomprehen- 

great  excellence  of  a  writer  to  put  into  his  book  as  much  sive  a  book  as  his,  there  would  be  no  end  to  them ;  hia 

as  his  book  will  hold.    Goldsmith  has  done  this  in  his  erroneous  assertions  would  fall  then  upon  himself;  and 

history.    Now  Robeitson  might  have  put  twice  as  much  he  might  be  blamed  for  not  having  made  experiments 

in  his  book.    Robertson  is  like  a  man  who  has  packed  as  to  every  paiticidar." 

gold  in  wool ;   the  wool  takes  up  more  room  than  the  Johnson's  original  prediction,  however,  with  respect 

gold.    No,  sir,  I  always  thought  Robertson  would  be  to  this  work,  that  Goldsmith  would  make  it  as  enter- 
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taixiiiig  fts  a  Penian  tale,  was  Terifled ;  and  though  much       "  In  this  manuer  it  lived  in  a  ]irecariou8  state ;  and 

of  it  was  borrowed  finom  Buffon,  and  but  little  of  it  nature  seemed  to'  have  fitted  it  for  such  a  life,  for  upon 

written  from  his  own  observation ;  though  it  was  by  no  a  single  fly  it  subsisted  for  more  than  a  week.    I  once 

means  profound,  and  was  chargeable  with  many  eiTors,  put  a  wasp  into  the  net ;  but  when  the  spider  came  out 

yet  the  charms  of  his  style  and  the  play  of  his  happy  m  order  to  seisse  it  as  itsual,  upon  peixseiving  what  kind 

disposition  throughout  have  continued  to  render  it  far  of  an  enemy  it  had  to  deal  with  it  instantly  broke  all 

mors  popular  and  readable  than  many  works  on  the  the  bands  tliat  held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay 

subject  of  much  greater  scope  and  seietice.     Cumber-  in  its  power  to  disengage  so  formidable  an  antngonist. 

land  was  mistaken,  however,  in  his  notion  of  Goldsmith's  When  the  wasp  was  set  at  liberty,  I  expected  the  spider 

ignorance  and  lack  of  observation  as  to  the  character-  would  have  set  about  repairing  the  breaches  that  were 

istics  of  auimals.     On  the  oontrary,  he  was  a  minute  made  in  its  net;  but  those,  it  seems,   were  invparable : 

aud  shrewd  observer  of  them ;   but  he  observed  them  wherefore  the  cobweb  was  now  entirely  Ibreuken,  and 

with  the  eye  of  a  poet  and  a  moralist  as  well  as  a  natural-  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  completed  in  the  usual 

ist     We  quote  two  passages  from  his  works  illustrative  time. 

of  this  fact,  aud  we  do  so  the  more  readily  because  they        *'  I  had  now  a  mind  to  try  how  many  cobwebs  a 

are  in  a  manner  a  part  of  bis  history,  and  give  us  another  single  spider  could  furnish ;  wherefore  I  destroyed  this, 

peep  into  his  private  life  in  the  Temple,  of  his  mode  and  the  insect  set  about  another.    When  I  destroyed  the 

of  occupying  himself  in  his  lonely  and  apparently  idle  other  also,  its  whole  stock  seemed  exhausted,  and  it 

moments,  and  of  another  class  of  acquaiutances  which  could  spin  no  more.    The  arts  it  made  use  of  to  support 

he  made  there.  itself,  now  deprived  of  its  great  means  of  subsistence, 

Speaking  in  his  "  Animated  Nature"  of  the  habitudes  were  indeed  surprising.    I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its  legs 

of  i-ooks,  **'  I  have  oilen  amused  luyself,'*  says  he,  '*  with  like  a  ball,  and  lie  motionless  for  hours  together,  but 

observing  their  jilans  of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  cautiously  watching  all  the  time :  when  a  fly  happened 

Temple,  that  looks  upon  a  grove,  where  they  have  made  to  approach  sufiiciently  near,  it  would  dart  out  all  at 

a  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  ciiy.    At  the  commencement  once,  and  often  seize  its  prey . 

of  spring  the  rookery,  wliicli,  during  the  continuance        *'  Of  this  liie,  however,  it  soon  began  to  grow  weary, 

of  winter,  seemed  to  have  bet>u  deserted,  or  only  guarded  and  resolved  to  invade  the  possession  of  some  other 

by  about  five  or  six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  garrison,  now  spider,  since  it  could  not  make  a  web  of  its  own.     It 

begins  to  be  once  more  frequented ;  and  in  a  siiort  time  ibrmed  an  attack  upon  a  neighbouring  fortification  with 

all  tlie  bustle  and  hurry  of  business  will  be  fairly  com-  great  vigour,  and  at  first  was  as  vigorously  repulsed, 

menoed.*'  Not  daunted,  however,  with  one  defeat,  in  this  manner 

'llie  other  nassage  which  we  take  the  liberty  to  quote  it  continued  to  lay  siege  to  another's  web  for  thi*ee  days, 

at  some  length  is  from  an  admirable  paper  in  the  *'  Bee,'*  and  at  length,  having  killed  the  defendant,  actually  took 

and  relates  to  the  house-spider.  possession.    When  smaller  flies  hap|)en  to  fall  into  the 

'*  Of  all  the  solitary  insects  I  have  ever  remarked,  the  snare,  the  spider  does  not  sally  out  at  once,  but  vei-y 

spider  is  the  most  sagacious,  and  its  motions  to  me,  who  patiently  waits  till  it  is  sure  of  iheni ;  for,  upon  his  im- 

have  attentively  considered  them,  seem  almost  to  exceed  mediately  approaching,  the  terror  of  his  a})pearancd 

belief.    *        *        *    I  perceived,  about  four  years  ago,  might  give  the  captive  strength  suflScient  to  get  loose; 

a  lai-ge  spider  in  one  comer  of  my  room  making  its  web ;  the  manner,  then,  is  to  wait  patiently  till,  by  ineflectual 

and,  though  the  maid  frequently  levelled  her  broom  and  impotent  struggles,  the  captive  has  wasted  all  its 

against  the  labours  of  the  little  animal,  I  had  the  good  strength,   and  then    he  becomes  a  certain  and  easy 

fortune  then  to  prevent  its  destruction,  and  I  may  say  conquest 
it  more  than  naid  me  by  the  entertafbment  it  aflbrded.  "  The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived  three  years , 

**  In  three  days  the  web  was,  with  inci^ible  diligence,  every  year  it  changed  its  skin  and  got  a  new  set  of  legs, 

eompleted ;    nor  could  I  avoid  thinking  that  the  insect  I  have  sometimes  plucked  off  a  leg,  which  grew  again 

seemed  to  exult  in  its  new  abode.     It  frequently  tra-  in  two  or  three  day  a    At  first  it  dreaded  my  approach 

versed  it  round,  examined  the  strength  of  every  part  of  to  its  web,  but  at  last  it  became  so  familiar  as  to  take  a 

it,  retired  into  its  hole,  and  came  out  very  frequently,  fly  out  of  my  hand ;  and,  upon  touching  any  pait  of  the 

The  first  enemy,  however,  it  had  to  eueounter  was  an-  web,  would  immediately  leave  its  hole,  prepared  eitlier 

other  and  a  much  larger  spider,  which  having  no  web  for  a  defence  or  an  attack." 
of  its  own,  and  baring  probably  exhausted  all  its  stock 

in  former  labours  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the  pro-  ■ 

perty  of  its  neighbour.    Soon,  then,  a  terrible  encounter 

ensued,  in  which  the  invader  seemed  to  have  the  victory,  CHAP.  XXVII. 

and  tlie  laborious  spider  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  m 

its  hole.     Ui)OU  this  I  perceived  the  victor  using  eveiy  Honoms  at  the  Royal  Academy— Letter  to  hie  brother  Maurice— 
art  to  draw  the  enemy  from  its  stronghold.     He  seemed  Pamily  fortnnea— Jane  Contarine  and  the  miniature— For* 

to  go  ofl*,  but  quickly  returned ;  and  when  he  found  all  traits  and  enaravin^s — Sdiool  associations — Johnson  and 

arts  in   vain,  began  to  demolish  the  new  web  without  Goldsmith  in  Weatmmster  Abbey. 

yiercy.    This  brought  on  another  battle,  and,  contrary        r™     i  *^  -^     ^  .t.  ,  ^««  ,.  j   i.  ^ 

to  my  expectations,  the  laborious  sjnder  became  con-        ^he  l^ter  part  of  the  year  1768  had  been  made 

qucror,  and  fairly  killed  his  antagonist.  memorable  m  the  world  of  taste  by  the  mstituUon  of  the 

-Now.  then,  in  peaceable  iS^ssession  of  what  was  g-^^  ^^^^"^7  o{.Art^   under  the  paUonage  of  the 

jnsty  its  own,  it  wailed  three  days^with  the  utmost  impa-  ^">»;  ^^^^  direction  of  fortv  of  the  most  distinguished 

tience,  repairing  the  breaches  of  its  web,  and  taking  no  F^l.^^'  ^.^y.^^'i^^i  T^""  ^*^  ^®°  °^*^^y  instrumental 

snstenance  that  I  could  peroeive.    At  last,  however,  a  '°  f^i"^^'?^  '^  ^^  ^^^  unanimously  elected  president, 

ku^  blue  fly  fell  into  the  raare,  and  struggled  hard  to  *"?  ^^  thereupon.reoeived  the  honour  of  knighthood.* 

get  loose.    The  spider  gave  it  leave  to  entongle  itself  as  i''^'!''^''  ^^^  so  delighted  with  his  fnend  s  elevaUon. 

much  as  possible,  but  seemed  to  be  too  stroug  for  the  ^'^^  he  b^oke  through  a  rule  of  toUl  abstinence  with 

cobweb.  I  must  own  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  saw  ^"^^P^^'  *^  ^"^®'  ^^^^^  ^«  ^^  maintained  lor  several 
flie  spider  immediately  saUy  out,  and  in  less  than  a 

minute  weave  a  new  net  round  its  captive,  by  which  the        *  ^®  '°*'®*  apologise  for  the  anachronism  we  have  permitted 

motion  of  its  wings  was  stopped;  and,   when    it   was  o^^^elves  in  the  coui^  of  this  memo^^^  in  speskin^  of  lieynolds 

*•!     t  J    •     *.u:    ^^^^        '*,     «      «•  ^1       J  J  **     Sir  Joshua,    when  treating  of  circumbtAnces  which  occurred 

fiiriy  hampered  m  this  manuer,  it  was  seized  and  di-ag-  pnor  to  his  he  ing  dubbed ;  bm  it  is  ko  cu.tou.a17  to  speak  of  him 

ged  into  the  bole.  by  that  tide,  that  we  found  it  diificuit  to  dispeniie  with  it. 
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years,  and  drank  bumpers  on  the  occasion.  Sir  Joshua  ticularlj  have  the  news  of  our  family  and  old  acquaint- 
eagerly  sought  to  associate  his  old  and  yalued  friends  ances.  For  instance,  you  may  begin  by  telling  me  about 
with  him  in  his  new  honours,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  family  where  you  reside,  how  they  spend  their  time, 
tlirough  his  suggestions  that,  on  the  first  establishment  and  whether  they  ever  make  mention  of  me.  Tell  me 
of  professorsliips,  which  took  place  in  December,  1760,  about  my  mother,  my  brother  Hodson  and  his  son,  my 
Joiinson  was  nominated  to  that  of  Ancient  Literature,  brother  Harry's  son  and  daughter,  my  Sister  Johnson, 
and  Goldsmith  to  that  of  History.  They  were  mere  the  family  of  Ballyoughter,  what  is  become  of  them, 
honorary  titles,  without  emolument,  but  gave  distinction,  where  they  live,  and  how  they  do.  You  talked  of  being 
ii'om  the  noble  institution  to  which  they  appertained,  my  only  brother :  I  don't  understand  you.  Where  is 
They  also  gave  the  possessors  honourable  places  at  the  Charles  ?  A  sheet  of  paper  occasionally  tilled  with  the 
annual  banquet,  at  which  were  assembled  many  of  the  news  of  this  kind  would  make  me  very  happy,  and  would 
most  distinguished  persons  of  rank  and  talent,  all  proud  keep  you  nearer  my  mind.  As  it  is,  my  dear  brother, 
to  be  classed  among  the  patrons  of  the  arts.  believe  me  to  be, 

The    following    letter  of  Goldsmith  to  his  brother  "  Yours,  most  affectionately, 

alludes  to  the  foregoing  appointment,  and  to  a  small  *'  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  uncle  Gontarine  : —  By  this  letter  we  find  the  Goldsmiths  the  same  shift- 

"  To  Mr.  Maurice  OoUhmith,  at  James  Latcder',,  E»q.,  ^'  tl^*^  ""*t  m  formerly-a  "  shattered  family." 

the  sinrface.     Maunce  is  '*  every  way  unprovided  lor ; 

"  Jannaiy,  1770.  living  upon  cousin  Jane  and  her  husband ;  and,  perhaps, 

"  Dear  BROTHEB, — I  should  have  answered  your  letter  amusing  himself  by  hunting  otter  in  the  river  luny. 

sooner,  but,  in  truth,  I  am  fond  of  thinking  of  the  Sister  Johnson  and  her  husband  are  as  poor  off  as 

necessities  of  those  I  love,  when  it  is  so  very  little  in  my  Maurice,  with,  perhaps,  no  one  at  hand  to  quarter  them- 

power  to  help  them.    I  am  sorry  to  find  you  are  every  selves  upon ;  as  to  the  rest,  "  what  is  become  of  tliem ; 

way  unprovided  for ;  and  what  adds  to  my  uneasiness  where  do  they  live ;  how  do  they  do ;  what  is  become 

is,  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Johnson,  of  Charles?"    What  forlorn,  hap-hazard  life  is  implied 

by  which  1  learn  that  she  is  pretty  much  in  the  same  by  these  Questions !     Can  we  wonder  that,  with  all  the 

circumstances.    As  to  myself,  I  believe  I  think  I  could  love  for  his  native  place  which  is  shown  throughout 

get  both  you  and  my  poor  brother-in-law  something  like  Goldsmith's  writings,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return 

that  which  you  desire,  but  I  am  determined  never  to  ask  there  ?    Yet  his  affections  are  still  there.     He  wishes  to 

for  little  things,  nor  exhaust  any  little  interest  I  may  know  whether  the  Lawders  (which  means  his  cousin 

Lave,  until  I  can  serve  you,  him,  and  myself  more  efiect-  Jane,  his  early  Valentine)  ever  make  mention  of  him ; 

ually.    As  yet  no  opportunity  has  offered ;  but  I  believe  he  sends  Jane  hi»  miniature ;  he  believes  *'  it  is  the  most 

you  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  I  will  not  be  remiss  acceptable  present  he  can  offer;"  he  evidently,  therefore, 

when  it  arrives.  does  not  believe  she  has  almost  forgotten  him,  although 

*'  The  king  has  lately  been  pleased  to  make  me  Pro-  be  intimates  that  he  does :   in  his  memory  she  is  still 

fessor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Jane  Contarine,  as  he  last  saw  her,  when  he  accompanied 

Painting,  which  he  has  just  established,  but  there  is  no  her  hai'psichoi'd  with  his  flute.    Absence,  like  death,  sets 

salary  annexed ;  and  I  took  it  rather  as  a  compliment  to  a  seal  on  the  image  of  those  we  have  loved ;  we  cannot 

the  institution  than  any  benefit  to  myself.    Honoui-s  to  realise  the  intervening  changes  which  time  may  have 

one  in  my  situation  are  something  like  ruffles  to  one  effected, 
that  wants  a  shirt.  As  to  the  rest  of  Goldsmith's  relatives,  he  abandons 

"  You  tell  me  that  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  his  legacy  of  fifleeA  pounds  to  be  shared  among  them, 
left  me  in  the  hands  of  my  cousin  Lawder,  and  you  ask  It  is  all  he  has  to  give.  His  heedless  improvidence  is 
roe  what  I  would  have  done  with  them.  My  dear  bro-  eating  up  the  pay  of  the  booksellers  in  advance.  With 
ther,  I  would  by  no  means  give  any  directions  to  my  all  his  literary  success,  be  has  neither  money  nor  in- 
dear  woithy  relations  at  Kilmore  how  to  dispose  of  fluence;  but  he  has  empty  fame,  and  he  is  i-eady  to 
money  which  is,  pi-operly  speaking,  more  theirs  than  participate  with  them ;  he  is  honorary  pi-oi'essor,  without 
mine.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  entii-ely,  and  this  pay ;  his  portra^  is  to  be  engraved  in  mezzotint,  in  corn- 
letter  will  seiTC  to  witness,  give  up  my  right  and  title  to  pauy  with  those  of  his  friends,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Johnson, 
it ;  and  I  am  sure  they  will  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  Golman,  and  others,  and  he  will  send  prints  of  them  to 
idvantage.  To  tliem  I  entirely  leave  it ;  whether  they  his  friends  over  the  Shannon,  though  they  may  not  have 
IT  you  may  think  the  whole  necessary  to  fit  you  out,  or  a  house  to  hang  them  up  in.  What  a  motley  letter ! 
whether  our  poor  sister  Johnson  may  not  want  the  half.  How  indicative  of  the  motley  character  of  the  wriiei* ! 
[  leave  entirely  to  their  and  your  discration.  The  kind-  By-the-by,  the  publication  of  a  splendid  mezzotinto 
ness  of  that  good  couple  to  our  shattered  family  demands  engraving  of  his  likeness  by  Reynolds  was  a  great  matter 
our  sincerest  gratitude ;  and,  though  they  have  almost  of  glorification  to  Goldsmith,  especially  as  it  appeared 
forgotten  me,  yet,  if  good  things  at  last  arrive,  I  hope  in  such  illustrious  company.  As  he  was  one  day  walk- 
one  day  to  return  and  increase  their  good-humour  by  ing  the  streets  in  a  state  of  high  elation,  from  having 
adding  to  my  own.  just  seen  it  figuring  in  the  print-shop  windows,  be  met  a 

"  I  have  sent  my  cousin  Jenny  a  miniature  poitrait  young  gentleman  with  a  newly- maiiied  wife  hanging  on 

of  myself,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  most  acceptable  present  his  arm,  whom  he  immediately  recognised  for  Master 

1  can  ofier.    I  have  ordei^ed  it  to  be  left  for  her  at  Bishop,  one  of  the  boys  he  had  petted  and  treated  with 

George  Faulkener's  folded  in  a  letter.    The  face,  you  sweetmeats  when  an  humble  usher  at  Milner's  school, 

well  know,  is  ugly  enough,  but  it  is  finely  painted.    I  The  kindly  feelings  of  old  times  i-evived,  and  he  accosted 

will  shoitly  also  send  my  friends  over  the  Shannon  some  him  with  cordial  familiarity,  though  the  youth  may  have 

mezzotinto  prints  of  myself,  and  some  more  of  my  friends  found  some  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  pereouage, 

liere,  such  as  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  and  Golman.  arrayed,  perhaps,  in  garments  of  Tyrian  dye,  the  dingy 

I  believe  I  have  written  a  hundi-ed  letters  to  different  pedagogue  of  the  Milners.    **  Gome,  my  boy,"  cried 

friends  in  your  country,  and  never  received  an  answer  Goldsmith,  as  if  still  speaking  to  a  school-boy,  "  Gome, 

to  any  of  tliem.    I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this,  Sam,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.    I  must  treat  you  to 

or  why  they  are  unwilling  to  keep  up  for  me  those  something — wliat  shall  it  be?    W^ili  you  have  some 

regards  which  I  must  ever  i^etain  ibr  them.  apples T   glancing  at  an  old  womans  stall ;  then  reool* 

'*  If,  then,  you  have  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  you  will  lecting  the  print-shop  window,  "  Sam,"  said  he,  "  have 

write  often,  whether  I  answer  you  or  not.    Let  me  par-  you  seen  my  picture,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds?    Have 
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you  Been  it,  Sam?     Have  you  got  aa  ennaviDg?"  the  bookseller,  and  left  it  to  him  to  graduate  the  paj>* 

Bishop  was  caught ;   he  equiTocated ;  he  had  not  yet  ment  according  to  the  suooess  of  the  work.    The  book- 

bouffht  it ;    but  he  was  furmshing  his  house,  and  had  seller,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  soon  repaid  him  in  full, 

fixea  upon  a  place  where  it  was  to  be  hung.    '*  Ah,  with  manv  acknowledgmeDts  of  his  dibinterestedness. 

Sam  !*'    rejoined   Goldsmith    reproaobfiilly,    ''  if  your  This  anecdote  has  been  called  in  question,  we  know  not 

Eieture  had  been  published,  I  "should  not  have  waited  an  on  what  grounds ;  we  see  nothing  in  it  incompatible 
our  without  having  it"  with  the  character  of  Goldsmith,  who  was  very  impui* 
After  all,  it  was  honest  pride,  not  yani^,  in  Gold-  sive,  and  prone  to  acts  of  inconsiderate  generosity. 
smith,  that  was  gratified  at  seeing  his  portrait  deemed  As  we  do  not  pretend,  in  this  summary  memoir,  to  go 
worthy  of  being  perpetuated  by  the  classic  pencil  of  into  a  criticism  or  aualysis  of  any  of  Goldsmith's  wnt- 
Beynolds,  and  "  hung  up  in  history"  beside  that  of  his  iugs,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  merits  of  this 
revered  fHend  Johnson.  Even  the  great  moralist  him-  poem;  we  cannot  help  noticing,  nowever,  how  truly  it 
self  was  Bot  insensible  to  a  feeling  of  this  kind.  Walk-  is  a  mirror  of  the  author's  heart,  and  of  all  foud  pictures 
ing  one  day  with  Goldsmith,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  eai-ly  friends  and  early  life  for  ever  present  there.  It 
among  the  tombs  of  monarchs,  warriors,  and  statesmen,  seems  to  us  as  if  the  very  last  accounts  received  from 
they  came  to  the  sculptured  memeotoes  of  literaiy  wor-  home  of  his  '*  shattered  family,"  and  the  desolation  that 
thies  in  poet*8-corner.  Gssting  his  eyes  rouud  upon  seemed  to  bave  settled  upon  tlje  haunts  of  his  childhood, 
these  memorials  of  genius,  Johnson  muttered  in  a  low  had  cut  to  the  roots  one  feebly-cherished  hope,  and  pro- 
tone  to  hie  companion —  duced  the  following  exquisitely  tender  and  mournful 
FonlUui  et  luwtnim  nomen  miseebitnr  istis.  lines : — 

Goldsmith   treasured  up  the    intimated    hope,  and  In  all  my  wukd'rings  round  this  world  of  oare, 

shortly  afterwards,  as  they  were  passing  by  Temple-bar,  In  all  wy  grieli»— and  God  has  giv'n  my  ahare— 

where  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  rebels,  executed  for  I  stm  hadliopes  my  latest  hom  to  crown, 

*..<».^«    ^^^^  ««^..i^A«.:m<«  .i^f^  ^«  o.«:1p<.«    «^;»*.w3  ..«  *^  Amid  these  humble  bowen  to  lay  me  down: 

treason,  were  mouldcnng  aloft  on  spikes,  pomted  up  to  To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  dose, 

the  grizzly  mementoes,  and  echoed  the  mtimation —  And  keep  the  flame  ftom  wasting  by  repose : 

Foiattan  et  nostrum  somen  miseebitiir  iatia  ^  still  had  hoj^  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amid  the  swains  to  snow  my  book-leam'd  skill, 
^_^,_^__^  Around  my  liro  sfi  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  aU  I  felt  and  aU  1  saw ; 
And  as  a  haro,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
CHAP.  XXYIII.  Pants  to  the  place  from  whidh  at  first  she  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vczations  past, 
Pdbtieation  of  the  "  Deserted  ViUage"— Notices  and  ffluatntions  Hero  to  retnm— and  die  at  home  at  last. 

^  ^  How  touehingly  expressive  are  the  succeeding  linea 

fl«»<>«.i  ««•»  u-^  «««  oi<.«x<»wi  o;»/.o  ♦!,-»  ».,ki;^»i.;^»    wrung  from  a  heart  which  all  the  trials  and  temptations 

of  ^^  TS*rUer "  «d  lrlZ«  wTior^    *"<»  ^^o*^  »f  ^'  world  could  not  render  ^rldly  ! 

•udior  to  further  poetic  attmeptT    On  being  questioned    f"  "»*"«}«»  »te  chUdbkeinuoceuce;  and  which,  doomed 

•t  the  annual  diniw  of  the  IlSyal  AcademAy  the  Earl  *?  "f"®^'*.  *«  ,*"  *^*  ^  T*^  t\^  ^M^T'^ 

of  lisbum.  why  he  neglected  tlie  musee  ti  compile  his-  f  ^  metronoha,  had  ever  been  cheahng  itaeli  with  a 

toriee  and  writJ  novel^  "My  Lord,"  replied  he.  "by  «!«««"  of  ™«H  quiet  and  seclusion :- 
courting  the  muses  I  shall  starve ;    hut  by  my  other  Oh  bless'd  rotiroment !  friend  to  life's  decline, 

labours  1  eat.  drink,  have  good  clothes,  and  can  enjoy  Betroats  from  csro,  that  never  must  be  mine; 

the  luxuries  of  life  "     So  also  on  beinir  asked  hv  r  nnnr  ^^^  *»^®"*  **  ^*  "^^^  crowns,  m  shades  hke  these, 

iiie  luxuries  oi  uie.      oo,  aiso,  on  oeing  asKea  oy  a  poor  ^       ^j^  ^^  ^^^^  with  an  age  of  ease ; 

wnter  what  was  the  most  profitable  mode  of  exercismg  who  quits  a  world  where  sto)ng  temptations  tjy, 

the  pen,  "  My  dear  fellow,**  replied  he,  good  humouredly,  And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat/Ieams  to  fly ! 

*'  pay  no  regard  to  the  draggle-tailed  muses ;  for  my  part  for  him  no  wretches,  bom  to  work  and  weep, 

I  have  found  productions  in  prose  much  more  sought  Explore  the  mine  or  t^mpt  the  dangerous  deep : 

after  and  bette?  paid  for."                                            ^  ^^^  ^^S^rT'^e  ft^m  tST^  • 

Still,  however,  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  he  found  But'^^e'SSve'^to  meet  his  latter  end/  ' 

sweet  moments  of  dalliance  to  steal  away  from  his  pro-  Angels  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend ; 

sale  toils,  and  court  the  muse  among  the  green  lanes  Sinks  to  the  grave  with  uuperoeiyed  decay, 

and  hedge-rows  in  the  rural  environs  of  London,  and  ^^^  resignation  genUy  slopes  the  way; 

on  the  26th  of  May.  1770,  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  Aiid  aU  his  prospects  brightemng  to  the  last, 

-  Deserted  Village"  Wore  the  public.                        ^  ^  ^^'^^'^  commences  ere  the  worid  be  past 

The  popularity  of  •*  The  Traveller  *  had  prepared  the  Notec— The  following  article,  which  appeared  in  a 

way  for  tjiis.  poem,  and  its  sale  was  instantaneous  and  London  periodical,  shows  the  eHeot  of  Goldsmith's  poeui 

immense.    The  first  edition  was  immediately  exhausted ;  in  renovating  the  fortunes  of  Lissoy : — 

in  a  Tew  days  more  a  second  was  issued ;  in  a  few  days  "  About  tlu'ee  miles  from  Ballymabon,  a  veiy  central 

more  a  Uiird,  and  by  tlie   16th  of  August  the  fifth  town  in  the  sister  kingdom,  is  the  mansion  and  villiige 

edition  was  hurried  through  the  press.    As  is  the  case  of  Auburn,  so  called  by  their  present  possessor.  Captain 

with  popular  writers,  he  had  become  his  own  rival,  Hogan.    Through  the  taste  and  improvement  of  this 

and  critics  were  inclined  to  give  the  piefeience  to  his  gentleman,  it  is  now  a  beautil'ul  spot,  although  fifteen 

first  poem ;  but  with  the  public  at  lai-ge,  we  believe  the  yeai-s  since   it  presented  a  very  bare  and  unpoetical 

"  Deserted  Village"  has  ever  been  the  greatest  favourite,  aspect    This,  however,  was  owing  to  a  cause  which  serves 

Previous  to  its  publication,  the  bookseller  gave  him  in  strongly  to  coiTpborate  the  assertion,  that  Goldsmith 

advance  a  note  for  the  price  agreed  upon,  one  hundred  'had  this  scene  in  view  when  he  wrote  his  poem  of '  The 

Sineas.    As  the  latter  was  returning  home  he  met  a  Deserted  Village.'    The  then  possessor,  General  Napier, 

end,  to  whom  he  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  turned  all  his  tenants  out  of  their  fanns,  that  he  might 

who,  apparently  judging    of  the  poetry  by  quantity  enclose  them  in  his  own  private  domain.    Littleton, 

rather  than  quality,  observed  that  it  was  a  great  sum  the  mansion  of  the  general,  stands  not  far  off,  a  com- 

for  so  small  a  poem.    **  In  truth,**  said  Goldsmith,  "  I  plete  emblem  of  the  desolating  spirit  lamented  by  the 

think  80  too ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  honest  man  can  poet,  dilapidated,  and  converted  into  a  ban-ack. 

afford  or  tlie  piece  is  worth.    I  have  not  been  easy  since  "  The  chief  object  of  attraction  is  Lissoy,  once  the 

I  received  it      In  fact,  he  actually  returned  the  note  to  parsonage-house  of  Henry  Goldsmith,  that  brother  to 
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whom  the  poet  dedicatf'd  his  *  Traveller,'  and  who  is  there  being  no  such  bird  in  the  island.    The  objectioo 

re[>resented  as  ihe  village-pastor,  is  slighted,  on  the  other  hand,  by  consideriug  tlie  naa- 

Pa88ing  rich  with  Ibxtj  pounds  s  year.  Mig^  «a  a  mere  poetical  lieenoe.     *  Besides/  saj  thej, 

*Wlien  I  was  m  the  country  the  Jower  chambers  'therobin  is  the  Irish  nightitigrie/    And  if  itbehin^ 

were  inhabited  by  pigs  and  sheep,  and  the  drawing-room  ^^^  unlikely  it  was  that  Goldsmith  should  have  laid 

by  oats.    Captain  Hogan,  however,  has,  I  believe,  got  ^**«,  Bcene  in  a  place  from  which  he  was,  and  had  been. 

it  since  into  bis  possession,  and  has,  of  course,  improved  "?.,^^*^«  absent,  the  rejoinder  is  always,  *  Fnj,  mr,  was 

its  condition.  Milton  in  hell  when  he  built  Pandemonium  r 

-Though  at  first  strongly  incUned  to  dispute  the  "^he  line  is  naturally  di-aini  between ;  th««  can  be 

identity  of  Auburn,  Lissoy  House  overcame  my  scruples.  ^^  ^^^^^  *^»*  ^®  I^^  intended  England  by 

As  I  clambered  over  the  rotten  gate,  and  crossed  the  The  hmd  to  haBtning  Uls  a  prey, 

grass-giown  lawn  or  court,  the  tide  of  association  became  ^^^"  ^•^^  •ocumuUtea  and  man  decqr. 

too  strong  for  casuistry :  here  the  poet  dwelt  and  wrote.  But  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  at  the  same  time, 

and  here  his  thoughts  fondly  recurred  when  composing  hia  iniaginaiiou  hud  in  view  the  scenes  <rf  his  youth, 

bis  *  Traveller*  in  a  foreign  land.    Yonder  was  the  decent  which  give  such  strong  features  of  resemblance  to  the 

church,  that  literally  *  topped  the  neighbouring  liilL*  picture." 

Before  me  lay  the  little  hill  of  Knockrue,  on  wljich  he  Best,  an  Irish  clergyman,  told  Davis,  the  traveller  in 

declares,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  had  rather  sit  with  a  America,  that  the   hawthorn  bnsh,   mentioned  in  the 

book  in  hand  than  mingle  in  the  proudest  assemblies^  poem,  was  still  remarkably  large.    "  I  was  riding  once," 

And,  above  all,  startlingly  true,  beneath  my  feet  was  said  he,  "  with  Brady,  titular  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  when 

Yonder  eopae,  irhera  onoe  the  garden  amiled,  he  observed  to  me,  *  Ma  foy,  Best,  this  huge  overgrown 

And  atill  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild.  bush  is  mightily  in  the  way.     I  will  order  it  to  be  cut 

"  A  painting  from  the  Hfe  could  not  be  more  exact  down.'—'  What,  sir !'  replied  I,  *  cut  down  the  bush  that 

*  Tlie  stubborn  currant-bush'  lifts  its  head  above  the  supplies  so  beautifiil  an  image  in  '  The  Deserted  Yil- 

rank  grass,  and  the  proud  hoUyoak  flaunts  where  its  lage  T — '  Ma  foy  *'  exclaimed  the  bishop,  *  is  that  the 

sisters  of  the  flower-knot  are  no  more.  hawthom-biisb  ?    Then  let  it  be  sacred  from  the  edge 

**  In  the  middle  of  the  village  stands  the  old  '  hawthom-  of  the  axe,  and  evil  be  to  him  that  should  cut  off  a 

tree,'  built  up  with  masonry  to  distinguish  and  preserve  branch.' " — ^The  hawthorn* bush,  however,  has  long  since 

it ;  it  is  old  and  stunted,  and  sufiera  much  from  the  been  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  in  furnishing  relics  to 

depredations  of  post-chaise  travellers,  who  generally  stop  literary  pilgrims, 
to  procure  a  twig.    Opposite  to  it  is  the  village  ulehouse, 

over  the  door  of  which  swings  •  The  Three  Jolly  Pigeona'  — 
Within,  everything  is  arranged  according  to  the  letter : — 

The  whitewash'd  wall,  the  nioely-eaaded  floor,  CHAP.    XXIX. 

The  varnish'd  clock  that  cUck'd  behind  the  door: 

The  cheat,  contrired  a  double  debt  to  pay —  The  Poet  among  the  ladies — ^Deacription  of  his  person  and  man- 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ;  nera— Ezp^tion  to  Paris  wiUi  the  Honieck  Ctmily— The 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use,  traveller  of  twenty  and  the  traveller  of  forty Uickey,  the 

The  twelve  good  mlea,  the  royal  game  of  goose.  apedal  attorney — ^An  vnlucky  e^loit. 

"  Captain  Hogan,  I  have  heard,  found  gi-eat  difficulty 

in  obtaining  •  the  twelve  good  rules,'  but  at  length  pur-  "  The  Deserted  Village"  had  shed  an  additional  poetic 

Chased  them  at  some  London  bookstall  to  adorn  the  $>"^<^  round  the  homely  person  of  the  author;  he  was 

whitewashed  parlour  of  *  The  Three  Pigeons.'    However  becoming  more  and  more  acceptable  in  ladies'  eyes,  and 

laudable  this  may  be,  nothing  shook  my  faith  in  the  finding  himself  more  and  more  at  ease  in  their  society ; 

reality  of  Auburn  so  much  as  tliis  exactness,  which  had  »*  1®*®^  »"  the  society  of  those  whom  he  met  in  the  Rey- 

the  disagreeable  air  of  being  got  up  for  the  occasion.  ^^^^^  circle,  among  whom  he  particularly  affected  the 

The  last  object  of  pilgrimage  Is  the  quondam  habitation  l>eautiful  family  of  the  Homecks. 

of  the  schoolmaster—  But  let  us  see  what  were  really  the  looks  and  manners 

There,  m  his  noisy  mansion,  akiU'd  to  mle.  ^^  Goldsmith  about  this  time,  and  what  right  he  had  to 

T*  ;o  «.,*w>,«.«^^  «;«!.  r^»^»»  .  ^  r     c  -J     *•*.    •  aspire  to  ladies  smiles;  and,  m  sodomg,  let  us  not  take 

It  IS  smrrounded  wiUi  fragrant  pioois  of  identity  in  ^y^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  g^^^^lJ  ^^^  y^-^  compters,  who  had  a 

The  Uoaaom  d  i^irae,  nnprofitably  gay.  propensity  to  represent  him  in  caricature;   but  let  us 

"  There  is  to  be  seen  the  chair  of  the  poet,  which  fell  take  the  apparently  truthful  and  discriminating  picture 

into  the  hands  of  its  present  possessors  at  the  wreck  of  of  him  as  he  appeared  to  Judge  Day,  when  the  latter 

the  parsonage-house;  they  have  frequently  refused  large  was  a  student  in  the  Temple. 

offers  of  purchase ;  but  more,  I  dai-e  say,  for  the  sake  of  •»  In  person,"  says  the  judge,  "  he  was  short ;  about 

drawing  contributions  from  tlie  curious  than  from  any  ^ye  feet  five  or  six  inches;  strong,  but  not  heavy  made; 

reverence  for  the  bard.    The  chair  is  of  oak.  with  back  rather  fair  in  complexion,  with  brown  hair ;  such,  at 

and  seat  ol  cane,  which  precluded  all  hopes  of  a  secret  least,  as  could  be  distinguished  from  his  wig.     His  fea- 

di-awer,  like  that  lately  discovered  in  Gay's.    There  is  tures  were  plain  but  not  repulsive — certainly  not  ^ 

no  fear  of  its  being  worn  out  by  the  devout  earnestness  when  lighted  up  by  conversation.    His  manners  weic 

of  sitters— as  the  cocks  and  hens  have  usurped  undis-  simple,  natural,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole,  we  may  say, 

puted  ])ossession  of  it,  and  protest  most  clamorously  not  polished — ^at  least,  without  the  refinement  and  good- 

agaiust  all  attempts  to  get  it  cleansed,  or  to  seat  one  s  breeding  which  the  exquisite  polish  of  his  compositiona 

^^^\  would  lead  us  to  expect.     He  was  always  cheerful  and 

"The  controversy    concerning  the  identity  of  this  animated,  often,  indeed,  boisterous  in  his  mirth ;  entered 

Auburn  was  foimerly  a  standing  theme  of  discussion  with  spirit  into  convivial  society ;  contributed  largely  to 

among  the  learned  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  since  the  its  enjoyments  by  solidity  of  information,  and  the  naivete 

pro$  and  com  have  been  all  ascertained,  the  argument  and  originality  of  his  character;    ulketl  oftfn  tvithout 

has  died  away.     Its  abettoi-s  plead  the  siuguhur  affree-  premeditaUou,  and  laughed  loudly  without  restraint." 

ment  between  the  local  history  of  the  place  and  the  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  represents  him  as  he  ap- 

Auburn  of  the  poem,  and  the  exactness  with  which  the  peared  to  a  young  Templar,  who  probably  saw  him  only 

scenery  of  the  one  answers  to  the  description  of  the  other,  m  Temple  coffee-houses,  at  students'  quarters,  or  at  the 

To  this  IS  opposed  the  mention  of  the  nightingale—  jovial  supper-parties  given  at  the  poefs  own  chambera; 


And  M'd  each  pause  the  nijjhtingale  bad  made—  here,  of  course,  his  miud  was  iu  its  rough  dress  ;  hlB 
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laugh  may  have  heen  lond,  and  his  mirth  hoiaterous ;  flenrioe,  and  spoke  to  me  ten  minutes  hefore  I  once 

but  we  trust  ail  these  matters  became  sofkmied  and  found  out  that  he  was  speaking  English.    We  had  no 

modified  when  he  found  himself  in  poUte  drawing-rooms  occasion  for  his  services,  so  we  gave  him  a  little  money 

and  in  iemale  society.  because  he  spoke  English,  and  because  he  wanted  it    I 

But  what  say  the  ladies  themsdves  of  him  ?  and  here,  cannot  help  mentioning  another  circumstance :  I  bought 

fortunately,  we  have  another  skeleh  of  him,  as  he  ap-  a  new  riband  for  m^  wig  at  Canterbury,  and  the  barber 

peared  at  the  time  to  one  of  the  Homeok  cirele-4n  fact,  at  Calais  broke  it,  m  order  to  gain  sixpence  by  buying 

we  believe,  to  the  Jessamy  Bride  herself.    After  admit>  me  a  new  one.'* 

ting,  ap|iarGntly  wi  Ji  some  reluctanee,  that  **  he  was  a  An  incident  which  oecurred  in  the  course  of  this  tour 

very  plain  man,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  but  had  be  been  has  been  tortured  by  that  literary. magpie,  Boswell,  into 

much  more  so,  it  was  impossible  not  to  love  and  respect  a  proof  of  Goldsmith's  absurd  jefdou&v  of  any  admiration 

bis  goodness  of  heart,  whioh  broke  out  on  every  occa-  shown  to  others  in  his  presence.    While  stoppmg  at  an 

sion.     His  benevolence  was  unquestionable,  and  Aw  hotel  in  Lisle,  they  were  drawn  to  the  windows  by  a 

eoMmtetumoe  bore  every  trace  of  U:   no  one  that  knew  military  parade  in  iront    The  extreme  beauty  of  tlie 

him  intimately  could  avoid  admiring  and  loving  his  Miss  Hornecks  immediately  attracted  the  attentiou  of 

good  qualities."    When  to  all  this  we  add  Uie  idea  the  ofiScers,  who  broke  forth  with  enthusiastic  speechea 

of  intellectual  delicacy  and  refinement  associated  with  and  compliments  intended  for  their  ears.    Goldsmith 

him  by  his  poetry,  and  the  newly-pluoked  bays  that  were  was  amused  for  awhile,  but  at  length  afiected  impar 

flourishing  round  his  brow,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  tience  at  this  exclusive  admiration  of  his  beautiful  oom- 

fine  and  fashionable  ladies  should  be  proud  of  bis  atten-  panions,  and  exclaimed  with  mock  severity  of  aspect, 

tions,  and  that  even  a  youug  beauty  snould  not  be  alto-  **  Elsewhere  I  also  would  have  my  admirers, 

gether  displeased  with  the  thoughts  of  having  a  man  It  is  diffieult  to  conceive  the  obtuseness  of  intellect 

of  his  genius  in  her  chaina  necessary  to  misconstrue  so  obvious  a  piece  of  mock 

We  are  led  to  indulge  some  notions  of  the  kind  from  petulance  and  dry  humour  into  an  instance  of  mortified 

finding  him  in  the  mouth  of  July,  but  a  few  weeks  after  vanity  and  jealous  self-conceit 

the  publication  of  the  "Deserted  Village,'*  setting  off  on  Goldsmidi  iealous  of  the  admiration  of  a  group  of 

a  six  weeks*  excursion  to  Paris,  in  company  with  Mrs.  gay  officers  for  the  charms  of  two  beautiful  young 

Horn  ck  and  hex  two  beautii'ul  daughters     A  day  or  women !    This  even  outr  Bos  wells  Boswell ;  yet  this  is 

two  before  bis  departure,  we  find  anoUier  new  gala  suit  but  one  of  several  similiar  absurdities,  evidently  mis- 

cliaiged  to  him  on  the  books  of  Mr.  William  Filby.  conceptions  of  Goldsmith's  peculiar  vein  of  humour,  by 

Were  the  bright  eyes  of  the  Jessamy  Bride  rasponsibie  which  the  charge  of  envious  jealousy  has  been  attempted 

for  this  additional  extravagance  of  wardrobe?  Goldsmith  to  be  fixed  upon  him.    In  the  present  instance  it  was 

had  recently  been  editing  the  works  of  Fsrnell ;  had  he  contradicted  by  one  of  the  ladies  hei-self,  who  was  an 

taken  courage  from  the  example  of  Edwin,  in  the  Fairy  noyed  that  it  had  been  advanced  against  him.    "  I  am 

tale  ? —  sure,*'  said  she,  **  from  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  humour 

Yet  spite  of  all  that  nature  did  and  assumed  frown  of  countenance  what  was  often  ut- 

""^^J?.*^®  ^"  uncouth  form  forbid,  j^^p^  in  j^t  ^^  mistaken  by  tliose  who  did  not  know  him 

H.^SrC'Sj^di^-re;;..  fo'.  !'^««»-"    No  ooe  w«  n,o«  proiH,  to  erron  tl.i. 

Nor  wanted  hope  to  gain  the  priae  po^t  than   Boswell.     He  had   a   tolerable  perception 

Could  ladies  look  within of  wit,  but  none  of  humour. 

All  this  we  throw  out  as  mere  hints  and  surmises.  The  following  letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  sub- 
leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  sequently  written : — 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  poet  was  subject  to  **  To  Sir  Joshua  Eeyttolde, 
shrewd  bantering  among  his  contemporaries  about  the  **  Paris,  Jul j  29, 1770. 
beautiful  Mary  Homeck,  and  tliat  he  was  exUemely  "  My  deab  Friend,— I  began  a  long  letter  to  you 
aensitive  on  the  subject.  from  Lisle,  giving  a  description  of  that  we  had  done  and 

It  was  in  the  montli  of  June  that  be  set  out  for  Puis  seen ;  but  finding  it  very  dull,  and  knowing  that  you 

with  his  fair  companions,  and  the  following  letter  was  would  show  it  again,  I  threw  it  aside  and  it  was  lost, 

written  by  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  soon  after  the  You  see  by  tlie  top  of  this  letter  tliat  we  are  at  Paris, 

party  landed  at  Calais : —  and  (us  I  have  often  heard  you  say)  we  have  brought  our 

**  My  bear  Friend, — ^We  had  a  very  quick  passage  own  amusement  with  us,  for  the  ladies  do  not  seem  to  be 

from  Dover  to  Calais,  which  we  performed  in  three  hours  very  fond  of  what  we  have  yet  seen, 

and  twenty  minutes,  all  of  us  extremely  sea-sick,  which  "With  regard  to  myself,  I  find  thai  travelling  at 

must  necessarily  have  happened,  as  my  machine  to  ure-  twenty  and  forty  are  very  difierent  things     I  set  out 

vent  sesrsickness  was  not  completed.    We  were  glad  to  with  all  my  confirmed  habits  about  me,  and  can  fiud 

leave  Dover,  because  we  hated  to  be  imposed  upon ;  so  nothing  on  the  continent  so  good  as  when  I  formerly 

were  in  high  spirits  at  coming  to  Calais,  where  we  were  left  it    One  of  our  chief  amusements  here  is  scolding 

told  that  a  little  money  would  go  a  great  way.  at  every  tiling  we  meet  with,  and  praising  everytliing  and 

"  Upon  landing,  with  two  little  trunks,  which  were  all  every  person  we  left  at  home.    You  may  judge,  there^ 

we  carried  with  us,  we  were  surprised  to  see  fourteen  or  fore,  whether  your  name  is  not  firequently  bandied  at 

fifteen  fellows  all  mnning  down  to  the  ship  to  lay  their  table  among  us.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought 

hands  upon  them ;   four  got  under  each  trunk,  the  rest  I  could  regret  your  absence  so  much  as  our  various 

sinYounded  and  held  the  hasps ;  and  in  this  manner  our  mortifications  on  the  road  have  often  taught  me  to  do. 

little  baggase  was  conducted  with  a  kind  of  funeral  I  could  tell  you  of  disastere  and  adventures  without 

solemnity,  till :'              *  *          *          '          '    '^              ^  -«•--  »^         t._i* 

We  were 

till  they  came  to  be  paid ;  every 

happiness  of  but  touching  our'  trunks  with  their  finger  but  I  reserve  all  this  for  a  happy  hour,  which  I  expect 

expected  sixpence ;   and  they  had  so  preuy  and  civil  a  to  share  with  you  upon  my  return. 

manner  of  demanding  it,  that  there  was  no  refusing  "  I  have  little  to  tell  you  more  but  that  we  are  at  pre- 

them.  sent  all  well,  and  expect  returning  when  we  have  stayed 

*'  When  we  had  done  with  the  portere,  we  had  next  to  out  one  month,  which  I  did  not  care  ii'  it  were  over  this 

speak  with  the  custom-house  officers,  who  had  their  very  day.    I  long  to  hear  from  you  all,  how  you  your^ 

pretty  civil  way  too.     We  were  directed  to  the  Hotel  sell  do,  how  Johnson,  Brooke,  Dyer,  Chamier,  Colman, 

d'Angelterre,  where  a  valetrde-place  came  to  (^er  his  and  eveiy  one  of  the  dub  do.    I  wish  I  could  send  you 
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«(mi«  amnsement  in  this  letter,  but  I  protest  I  am  so  trattng  the  trait  so  hmnoroudj  satirisBd  by  Um  in  Bill 

stopified  by  the  air  of  this  country  (for  I  ain  sure  it  Tibbs  the  shabby  beau,  who  can  find  **  no  such  dreas- 

eannot  be  natural)  that  I  have  not  a  word  to  say.    I  ing  as  he  bad  at  Lord  Cramp's  or  Lady  Crimp's;"  whose 

have  been  thiukiug  of  the  plot  of  a  comedy,  which  shall  Ycry  senses  have  grown  genteel,  and  who  no  longer 

be  entitled  "A  JouVney  to  Paiis,"  in  which  a  family  "  smacks  at  wretched  wine  or  praises  detestable  custard.** 

shall  be  introduoed  with  a  full  intention  of  going  to  A  lurking  thorn,  too,  is  worrying  him  throughout  this 

France  to  save  money.    You  know  there  is  not  a  place  tour ;  he  has  '*  outrun  the  constable ;"  that  is  to  say,  his 

in  the  world  more  promising  for  that  purpose.    As  for  expenses  have  outrmi  his  means,  and  he  will  hare  to 

the  meat  of  this  cound^,  I  can  scarce  eat  it ;  and,  though  make  up  for  this  butterfly  flight  by  toiling  like  a  grub 

we  pay  two  good  shUlingB  a-head  for  our  dinner,  1  find  on  his  retmm. 

it  all  so  tough  that  I  have  spent  less  time  with  my  knife  Another  circumstance  contributes  to  mar  the  pleasars 

than  my  pick  tooth.    I  said  this  as  a  good  thing  at  the  he  hsd  ))iomised  himself  in  tliis  excursion.    At  Paris, 

table,  but  it  was  not  understood.    I  belicTe  it  to  be  a  the  party  is  unexpectedly  joined  by  a  Mr.  Hickey,  a 

good  thing.  bustling  attorney,  who  is  well  ac({uainted  with  that 

*'  As  for  our  intended  journey  to  Drronshire,  I  find  it  metropolis  and  its  environs,  and  insists  on  playing  the 

out  of  my  power  to  perform  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  cicerone  on  all  occasiona    He  and  Goldsmiui  do  not 

at  Dover,  I  intend  to  let  the  ladies  go  on,  and  I  will  relish  each  other,  and  they  have  several  jpetty  alterca- 

take  a  country  lodging  somewhere  near  that  place  in  tions.    The  lawyer  is  too  much  a  man  of  business  and 

order  to  do  some  business.     I  have  so  outrun  the  method  for  the  careless  poet,  and  is  disposed  to  manage 

constable  that  I  must  mortify  a  httle  to  bring  it  up  everything.    He  hss  perceived  Goldsmith's  whimsicsl 

again.    For  God's  sake,  the  night  you  receive  this,  take  peculiarities  without  properly  wpreciating  his  merits. 


statf,  my  neuhew,  or  anybody  that  you  regard.  I  beg  return  to  Fnffland  by  giving  the  following  anecdote  as 
you  will  send  to  Griffin,  the  bookseller,  to  know  if  there  illustrative  of  Goldsmith's  vanit^r : — 
he  any  letters  left  fur  me,  and  be  so  good  as  to  send  **  Being  with  a  party  at  Versailles,  viewing  the  water- 
them  to  me  in  Paris.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  left  for  works,  a  question  arose  among  the  gentlemen  present 
nie  at  the  Porter's  Lodge,  opposite  the  pump  in  Temple  whether  tne  distance  from  whence  they  stood  to  one 
Lane.  The  same  messenger  will  do.  lexpect  one  from  of  the  little  islands  was  within  the  compass  of  a  leap. 
Lord  Clai-e  from  Ireland.  As  for  the  others,  I  am  not  Goldsmith  maintained  the  affirmative ;  but,  being  ban- 
much  uneasy  about  tered  on  the  subiect,  and  remembering  his  former 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  Paris  ?  I  wish  prowess  as  a  youth,  attempted  the  leap,  but,  falling 
you  would  tell  me.  The  whole  of  my  own  purchases  short,  descended  into  the  water,  to  the  great  amusement 
here  is  one  silk  coat,  which  I  have  put  on,  and  which  of  the  company." 

makes  me  look  like  a  fool.    But  no  more  of  that.  1  find  Was  the  Jessamy  Bride  a  witness  to  this  unlucky 

that  Colman  has  gained  his  lawsuit    I  am  glad  of  it  exploit? 

I  suppose  you  often  meet    I  will  soon  be  among  you,  Tliis  same  Hickey  is  the  one  of  whom  Goldsmith,  some 

better  pleased  with  my  situation  at  home  than  ever  I  time  subsequently,  gave  a  good-humoured  sketch,  in  his 

was  before.    And  yet  I  must  say,  that  if  anything  could  poem  of  *'  The  Ketaliation. ' 

make  France  pleasant  the  yenr  good  women  with  whom  hcw  Hickey  iodines, «  most  Mont,  pleiuttnt  cwatnw, 

I  am  at  present  would  cei-tainly  do  it    I  could  say  more  And  dander  itself  ma«t  allow  him  good  nature ; 

about  that,  but  1  intend  showing  them  the  letter  before  He  cheruh'd  his  fiiend  and  he  relibh'd  a  bumper, 

I  send  it  away.    What  signifies  teasing  you  longer  with  Yet  one  fault  he  had,  and  that  one  a  thumper. 

moral  observations,  when  the  business  of  my  writing  is  f'^^'^P*  J^J^  ™*y  "f^  jf  ^  ™*°  ™  •.  '^^''^ 

oTu^         \\  '   ^      1—  J.               _j  ^f^.^*.  I  answer  No,  no— for  he  always  was  Wiser; 

over  ?    I  have  one  thing  only  more  to  say,  and  of  that  ^oo  courteow,  perhaps,  or  obUcingly  flat? 

I  think  every  hour  of  the  day,  namely,  that  I  am  your  His  very  worst  foe  can't  accuse  him  of  that; 

most  sincere  and  most  affectionate  fnend.  Perhaps  he  confided  in  men  as  they  so, 

**  Oli VEK  Goldsmith.  And  so  was  too  foolishly  honest  ?    An,  no ! 

"  Direct  for  me  at  the  Hotel  de  Danemaro,  Then  what  Vrw  his  failing  ?    Come,  tell  it,  and  bum  ye— 

Rue  Jacob,  Faubourg  St  Germain."  ^«  ^«»»  could  he  help  it  r  a  special  attorney. 

A  word  of  comment  on  this  letter.    Travelling  is.  One  of  the  few  remarks  extant  made  by  Goldsmith 

indeed,  a  very  different  thing  with  Goldsmith  the  poor  during  his  tour  is  the  following,  of  whimsical  import,  in 

student  at  twenty,  and  Goldsmith  the  poet  and  professor  his  **  Animated  Nature.'' 

at  forty.    At  twenty,  though  obliged  to  trudge  on  foot  '*  In  going  through  the  towns  of  France  some  time 

from  town  to  town  and  country  to  country,  paying  for  a  since,  1  could  not  help  obsei'ving  how  much  plainer  their 

supper  and  a  bed  by  a  tune  on  the  fiute,  everything  paiTots  spoke  than  ours,  and  how  very  distinctly  I  under' 

pleased,  eveiything  was  good ;  a  truckle-bed  in  a  garret  stood   their  parrots  speak  French   when  I  could  not 

was  a  couch  of  down,  and  the  homely  fare  of  the  peasant  understand  our  own,  thouffh  they  spoke  my  native  Ian- 

a  feast  fit  for  an  epicure.    Now,  at  forty,  when  he  posts  gnage.     I  at  fiVst  ascribed  it  to  the  different  q^ualities 

throuffh  the  country  in  a  carriage,  with  fair  ladies  by  of  the  two  languages,  and  was  for  entering  into  an 

his  side,  everything  goes  wrong ;  he  has  to  quarrel  with  elaborate  discussion  on  the  vowels  and  consonants ;  but 

postillions,  he  is  cheated  by  landladies,  the  hotels  are  a  friend  that  was  with  me  sohed  the  difficulty  at  once, 

bams,  tlie  meat  is  too  tough  to  be  eaten,  and  he  is  half-  by  assuring  me  that  the  French  women  scarce  did  any- 

poisoned  by  green-peas !    A  line  in  his  letter  explains  thing  else  the  whole  day  than  sit  and  instruct  their 

the  secret ;   **  the  ladies  do  not  seem  very  fond  of  what  feathered  pupils ;  and  that  the  birds  were  thus  distinct 

we  have  yet  seen."     **  One  of  our  chief  amusements  is  in  their  lessons  in  consequence  of  continual  schooling." 

scolding  at  everything  we  meet  with,  and  praising  every-  His  tour  does  not  seem  to  have  left  in  his  memory 

tiling  and  every  pei-son  we  left  at  home !"    The  true  the  mosjb  fragi'ant  recollections ;  for  being  asked,  after 

English  travelling  amusement.    Poor  Goldsmith  !   he  his  return,  whether  travelling  on  the  continent  repaid 

has '*  all  his  coR/fmiMl  Aodite  about  him  ;'*  that  is  to  say,  "an  Englishman  for  the  privations  and  annoyaucea 

he  has  recently  risen  into  high  life,  and  acquired  high  attendant  on  it,"  he  replied,  "  I  recommend  it  by  all 

bred  notions ;   he  must  be  fastidious  like  his  fellow-  means  to  the  sick,  if  they  are  without  the  sense  of 

travellers ;  he  dare  not  be  pleased  with  what  pleased  the  mnellmg,  and  to  the  poor,  u  they  are  without  the  sense 

vulgar  tastes  of  his  youth.    He  is  unconsciously  illus-  of  failing ;  and  to  both  if  they  can  discharge  f^m  their 
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mindfl  all  idea  of  what  in  England  we  tenn  comfort"  of  politics,  maintained  that  freedom  from  party  preju- 

It  is  needless  to  saj,  that  the  nniversal  improyement  dice  obsenrable  in  all  the  writings  of  Goldsmith.   It  was 

in  the  art  of  living  on  the  continent  has  at  the  present  a  selection  of  facts,  drawn  from  many  unreadable  souroes, 

day  taken  away  the  fdnrce  of  Goldsmith's  reply,  though  and  arranged  into  a  clear,  flowiug  narrative,  illustrative 

even  at  the  time  it  was  more  humorous  than  correct  of  the  career  and  character  of  one,  who,  as  he  intimates, 

"  seemed  formed  bv  nature  to  take  delight  in  struggling 

■  with  opposition ;  whose  most  agreeable  hours  were  passed 

in  storms  of  his  own  creating ;  whose  life  was  spent  in  a 

CHAP.  XXX  continual  conflict  of  politics,  and  as  if  that  was  too  short 

for  the  combat,  has  left  his  memory  as  a  subject  of  last- 

0e«thofOold8iiiit]i*BmoUier— Biography  of  Parnen— Agreement  ing  contention."    The  sum  received  by  the  author  for 

On  his  return  to  England,  Goldsmith  received  the  Goldsmith  did  not  find  the  residence  among  the  great 

melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  mother.    Not-  unattended  with  mortifications.     He  had  now  become 

withstanding  the  fame  as  an  author  to  which  he  had  accustomed  to  be  i^garded  in  Loudon  as  a  literary  lion, 

attained,  she  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  in  her  and  he  was  annoyed  at  what  he  consideied  a  slight  on 

early  expectations  from  him.    Like  others  of  his  family,  the  part  of  Lord  Gamdeu.    He  complained  of  it  on  his 

she  ha^l  been  more  vexed  by  his  early  follies  than  pleased  returned  to  town  at  a  paity  of  his  friends.    "  I  met  him,'* 

by  his  proofs  of  genius ;  and  in  subsequent  years,  when  said  he,  "  at  Lord  Glare's  house  in  the  country ;  and  he 

he  had  risen  to  fame  and  to  intercourse  with  the  great,  took  no  m<Mpe  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordi- 

had  been  annoyed  at  the  ignorance  of  the  world  and  nary  man.'*    *'  The  company,'*  says  Boswell,  "  laughed 

wantofmanagement  which  preyented  him  from  pushing  heartily  at  this  piece  of  *  cU verting  simplicity.'"    And 

his  fortune.     He  had  always,  however,  been  an  affec-  foremost  among  the  laughers  was  doubtless  the  rattle- 

tionate  son,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  when  pated  Boswell.    Johnsou,  however,  stepped  forwaid,  as 

she  had  become  blind,  contributed  from  his  precarious  usual,  to  defend  the  poet,  whom  he  would  allow  no  one 

resources  to  prevent  her  from  feeling  want  to  assail  but  himself;  perhaps  in  the  pi-esent  instance  he 

*    He  now  resumed  the  labours  of  the  pen,  which  his  thoug:ht  the  dignity  of  literature  itself  involved  in  this 

recent  excursion  to  Paris  rendered  doubly  necessarv.  question.    "Nay,  gentlemen,"  roared  he,  "Dr.  Gold- 

We  should  have  mentioned  a  "  Life  of  Farnell/'  pub-  smith  is  in  the  right    A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made 

lished  by   him  shortly  after  the  "  Deserted  Village."  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith,  and  I  think  it  is  much 

It  was,  as  usual,  a  niece  of  job-work,  hastily  got  up  for  against  Lord  Gamden  that  he  neglected  him." 

pocket-money.     Johnson  spoke  slightly  ot  it,  and  the  After  Goldsmith's  return  to  town  he  received  from 

author  himself  thought  proper  to  I4>ologise  for  its  mea-  Lord  Glare  a  present  of  game,  which  he  has  celebi-ated 

greness;  yet,  in  so  doing,  used  a  simile,  which,  for  and  perpetuated  in  his  amusing  verses,  entitled  the 

beauty  of  imagery  and  felicity  of  language,  is  enough  "  Haunch  of  Venison."    Some  of  the  lines  pleasantly 

of  itself  to  stomp  a  value  upon  the  essajr : —  set  forth  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  appearance 

"Snch,**  says  ne,  **is  the  very  unpoetical  detail  of  the  of  such  an  aristocratic  delicacy  in  the  humble  kitchen 

life  of  a  poet    Some  dates  and  some  few  facts,  scarcely  of  a  poet,  accustomed  to  look  up  to  mutton  as  a  treat : — 

more  interesting  than  those  that  make  the  ornaments  Thmikt,  my  lord,  for  your  venison ;  for  finer  or  &Uer 

of  a  country  tombstone,  are  all  that  remain  of  one  whose  Never  ranged  in  a  foreat  or  smoked  in  a  platter: 

labours  now  begin  to  excite  universal  curiosity.     A  poet,  l^be  hannch  was  a  picture  for  paintera  to  BtadT, 

whQe  living,  is  seldom  an  object  sufficiently  great  to  JJ^ ^^i^^ »<> ^^^*f'  ^^  ?« »««» ^"^^ ruddY; 

attract  mucS  attention ;  his  real  meriU  are  kL^  but  ^^^.^^T^etTdrh'^^^^^        ly^^r^^  ^'''  "^*"-« 

to  a  few ;  and  these  are  generally  spanng  in  their  praises.  i  had  thought  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view, 

When  his  fame  is  increased  by  time,  it  is  then  too  late  To  be  ahown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  "  vertu" ; 

to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  his  diiqposition ;  the  As  in  some  Irish  hooaea  where  things  are  ao-to, 

dew9  ofmandng  arepast,  and  we  rotnty  try  to  continue  g°f  f««°™on  of  bacon  hui^^  up  for  a  riiow; 

Am  *ii-^  K^  *hZ^^w>iSi^m  mm^l^J^^  t.       ^^      ^^  But,  for  osimg  a  rasher  of  what  they  take  pnde  in, 

tkeekaeebjfthemendumeplemiour.            .^^  •.     .     ,  They'd  as  sooS  think  of  eating  the  pan  it  was  fried  in. 

He  now  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Davies  to  •           •          ^       "*  *  "       m           • 

prepare  an  abridgment,  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  of  his  Bat  hang  it— io  poets,  who  seldom  can  eat, 

•*  History  of  Rome ;"  but  firet  to  write  a  work  for  which  Your  very  ^^  mutton's  a  very  sood  treat; 

there  was  more  immediate  demand.    Davies  was  about  ?:?«^.^**^  ^  *J«™»  *^«^  ^^^^  ^^  "18^*  ^'^,  J 

toienublishLord  Bolingbroke's"  Dissertation  onParties,"  ^*"  '»^«  ^""^^  ^^'^  '^•*  ''^•'^  ^^"^^  •  -^^ 

which  he  isonceived  would  be  exceedingly  applicable  to  We  have  an  amusinff  anecdote  of  one  of  Goldsmith*s 

the  affiurs  of  the  day,  and  make  a  probable  hit  during  blundere,  which  took  place  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Lord 

the  existing  state  of  violent  political  excitement ;  to  give  Clare's  when  that  nobleman  was  residing  in  Bath, 

it  still  greater  effect  and  currency,  he  engaged  Goldsmith  Lord  Glare  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had 

to  intr^Qoe  it  with  a  piefaratory  life  of  Lord  Boling  houses  next  to  each  otlier,  of  similar  arehitecture.     Be- 

3roke.  turning  home  one  morning  from  an  early  walk,  Gh)]d* 

About  this  tune  Goldsmith's  friend  and  countiyman,  smith,  in  one  of  his  frequent  fits  of  absence,  mistook 

Loid  dare,  was  in  great  affliction,  caused  by  the  death  the  house,  and  walked  up  into  the  duke*s  dining-room, 

of  his  only  son.  Colonel  Nugent,  and  stood  in  need  where  he  and  the  duchess  were  about  to  sit  down  to 

of  the  sympathies  of  a  kind-hearted  friend.    At  his  breakfast     Goldsmith,  still  supposing  himself  in  the 

request,  therefore,  Goldsmith  paid  him  a  visit  at  his  house  of  Lord  Glare,  and  that  tliey  were  visitors,  made 

noble  seat  of  Goaford,  taking  his  tasks  with  him.    Davies  them  an  easy  salutation,  bein^  acquainted  with  them, 

was  in  a  worry  lest  Gosford  Park  should  prove  a  Gaqiia  and  tlirew  himself  on  a  sofa  in  the  lounginff  manner 

to  the  poet,  and  the  time  be  lost    **  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  of  a  man  perfectly  at  home.     The  duke  and  duchess 

writes  he  to  a  friend,  "  has  gone  with  Loid  Glare  into  soon  perceived  his  mistake,  and  while  they  smiled  inter- 

the  country,  and  I  am  plagued  to  get  the  proofs  from  nally,  endeavoured,  with  the  consideruteuess  of  well-bred 

him  of  the  '  Life  of  Lora  JBolingbroke.*  **    The  proofs,  people,  to  prevent  any  awkward  embarrassment     They 

however,  were  furnished  in  time  for  the  publication  chatted  sociably  with  him  about  mattera  in  Bath,  until, 

of  the  work  in  December.     The  biography,  though  breakfast  beinff  served,  they  invited  him  to  partake.    The 

written  dttrinff  a  time  of  political  turmoil,  and  intro-  truth  at  once  flashed  upon  poor  heedless  Goldsmith ;  he 

during  a  work  intended  to  be  thrown  into  the  arena  started  up  from  his  free-and-easy  position,  made  a  oon- 
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fdsed  apology  for  his  blunder,  and  would  have  retired  bis  cheek  at  his  recent  levity.  ''The  nersons  of  honour 
perfectly  dtsccmoerted,  had  not  the  duke  and  duchefls  and  veniclty  who  were  presenC  said  ne,  in  after  years* 
treated  the  whole  as  a  lucky  occurrence  to  throw  him  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  e^ioulpate  himself  from 
in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise  from  him  to  diiie  the  charge  of  heartless  neglect  of  genius,  *'  will  attest 
with  thera.  with  what  surprise  and  concern  I  thus  first  heard  of 

This  may  he  hiing  up  as  a  companion-piece  to  his    his  death."    Well  might  he   feel  concern.     His  cold 
blunder  on  his  firat  visit  to  Northumberland  House.  neglect  had  douhtless  contributed  to  madden  the  spirit 

of  that  youthful  genius,  and  hurry  him  towards  his 
■  untimely  end;    nor  have  all  the  excuses  and  pallia- 

tions of  Walpole's  friends  and  admirers  been  ever  able 
CHAP.  XXXI.  entirely  to  clear  this  stigma  from  his  fame. 

But  what  was  there  in  this  enthusiasm  and  credulity 

Dinner  at  the  Royal  Academy — The  Rowley  oontroreray — ^Horace     of  honest  Goldsmith  in  this  matter,  to  subject  him  to 

Walpole's   conduct  to   Chatterton-JohnMn  at  RedcUffe    ihe  laugh   of  Johnson   or  the  raillery   of  Walpole  ? 

church-Goldsmith 9  "History  of  England -DaTiei, 8  cnU-    Or^„ti„g  j^e  poems  were  not  ancient,  were  they  not 

ci»m — ^Letter  to  Bennet  Langton.  , ,,    ^^       ^.*^  ^.  *     *u  j     *-  ^ 

^  good?    Granting  tliey  were  not    the   productions  of 

On  St   Geoige's-day  of  this  year  (1771),  the  fiist  Rowley,  were  they  the  less  admirable  for  being  the  pn>- 

annuHl  banquet  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  held  in  the  ductions  of  Chatterton  ?    Johnson  himself  testified  to 

exhibition-room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  their  merits  and  the  genius  of  their  composer,  when 

works  of  art,  about  to  be  submitted  to  public  inspeo-  some  vears  afterwards,  he  visited  the  tower  of  Redclifl^ 

tion.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  first  suggested  this  chureh,  and  was  shown  the  cofi*er  in  which  poor  Chatter- 

elegant  festival,  prasided  in  his  official  character;  Drs.  ton  had  pretended  to  find  them.    ''  This,"  said  be,  *'i« 

Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  course,  were  present,  as  pro-  the  most  extraordinary  y9ung  man  that  has  encountered 

feasors  of  the  academy ;  and  bende  the  academicians,  my  knowledge.     It  is  wonderful  how  the  whelp  ha$ 

there  was  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  written  such  things,*' 

men  of  the  dav  as  guests.  Goldsmith  on  this  occasion  As  to  Goldsmith,  he  pereisted  in  his  credulity,  and 
drew  on  himself  the  attention  of  the  company,  by  launch-  had  subsequently  a  dispute  with  Dr.  Perey  on  the  aub- 
ing  out  with  enthusiasm  on  the  poems  recently  given  to  ject,  which  interrupted  and  almost  destroyed  their  friend* 
the  world  by  Chatterton.  as  the  works  of  an  ancient  ship.  After  all,  his  enthusiasm  was  of  a  generous,  poetic 
author  by  the  name  of  Rowley,  discovered  in  the  tower  kind  ;  the  poems  remain  beautiful  monuments  of  genius, 
of  Reclcliffe  Church,  at  Bristol.  Goldsmith  spoke  of  Uiem  and  it  is  even  now  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  they 
with  rapture,  as  a  treasure  of  old  English  poetry.  This  could  be  entirely  the  productions  of  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
immediately  raised  the  question  of  their  authenticity.  In  the  month  of  August  was  published  anonymously 
they  having  been  pronounced  a  foiigery  of  Ohatterton'a  the  History  of  England,  on  which  Goldsmith  had  been 
Goidsmitli  was  warm  for  their  being  genuine.  When  for  some  time  employed.  It  was  in  four  voluraea*  com- 
be considered,  he  said,  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  the  ao-  piled  chiefly,  as  he  acknowledj^ed  in  the  preface,  fixim 
quaintance  with  life  and  the  humau  heart  displayed  in  Rapin,  Carle,  Smollett,  and  Hume,  ^*each  of  whom," 
tiiem,  the  antique  quaintuess  of  the  liinffuage,  and  the  says  he,  **  have  their  admirera,  in  proportion  as  the 
ftimiiiar  knowledge  of  hintorical  events  of  their  supposed  reader  is  studious  of  political  antiquities,  fond  of  minute 
day,  he  could  not  believe  it  possible  they  could  oe  the  anecdote,  a  warm  partisan,  or  a  deliberate  reasoner."  it 
work  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  of  narrow  education,  and  con-  possessed  the  same  kind  of  merit  as  his  other  historical 
fined  to  the  duties  of  an  attorney's  office.  They  must  oompilations — a  clear,  succinct  narrative,  a  simple,  easy, 
be  the  productions  of  Rowley.  and  graceful    style,    and    an    agreeable   arrangement 

Johnson,  who  was  a  stout  unbeliever  in  Rowley,  as  of  facts;  but  was  not  remarkable  for  either  depth  of  ob> 

he  had  been  in  Ossian,  rolled  in  his  chair  and  lauglied  servation  or  minute  accuracy  of  researeh.  Many  passages 

at  the  enthusiasm  of  Goldsmith.    Horace  Walpole,  who  were  transferred,  witli  little  if  any  alteration,  from  his 

sat  near  by.  joined  in  the  laugh  and  jeer  as  soon  as  he  "  Lettera  trom  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son"  on  the  same 

found  that  the  **  trouvaille^'  as  he  called  it,  *'  of  his  friend  subject.    The  work,  though  written  without  party  feel- 

Ciiatterton"  was  in  question.     This  matter,  which  had  ing.  met  with   sharp    animadversions   finom    political 

excited  the  simple  admiration  of  Goldsmith,  was  no  scribblers.     The  writer  was  charged  with   being  un- 

novelty  to  him  he  said.     '*  He  might,  had  he  pleased,  friendly  to  liberty,  disposed  to  elevate  monarehy  above 

have  had  the  honour  of  ushering  the  great  discovery  to  its  proper  sphere ;  a  tool  of  ministers— one  who  would 

the  learned  world.**    Aud  so  he  might  had  he  followed  betray  his  country  for  a  pension.    Tom  Davies,  the 

his  own  impulse  in  the  matter,  for  he  himself  had  been  publisher,  the  pompous  little  bibliopole  of  Russell-street, 

an  original  believer ;   had  pronounced  some  specimen  alarmed  lest  the  book  should  prove  unsaleable,  under- 

verses  sent  to  him  by  Chatterton  wonderful  for  their  took  to  protect  it  by  his  pen,  and  wrote  a  long  article  in 

harmony  and  spirit ;  and  had  been  ready  to  print  them  its  defence  in  **  The  Public  Advertiser.**    He  was  vain 

and  publish  them  to  the  world  with  his  sanction.  When  of  his  critical  eflusion,  and  sought  by  nods  and  winks 

he  found,  however,  that  his  unknown  correspondent  was  and  inuendoes  to  intimate  his  authorehip.    '*  Have  you 

a  mere  boy,  humble  in  sphere  and  indigent  in  ciroum-  seen,'*  said  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,   "  *  An  Imuartial 

stances,  and  when  Gray  and   Mason  pronounced  the  Account  of  Goldsmith's  History  of  England  ?*    If  you 

poems  forgeries,   he  liaa  changed  his  whde  conduct  want  to  know  who  was  the  writer  of  it,  you  will  findhiu* 

towards  the  unfortunate  author,  and  by  his  neglect  and  in  Russell-street ; — hut,  mum  V 

coldness  had  dashed  all  his  sanguine  hopes  to  the  ground.  The  history,  on  the  whole,  however,  was  well  received ; 

Exulting  in  his  superiordiscernment,  this  cold-hearted  some  of  the  critics  declared  that  English  History  had 

man  of  society  now  went  on  to  divert  himself  as  he  says  never  before  been  so  usefully,  so  elegantly,  and  agree^ 

with  the  credulity  of  Goldsmith,  whom  he  was  accus-  ably  epitomised  ;  and.  like  his  other  historical  writmgs* 

tomed  to  pronounce  "  an  inspired  idiot  ;*'  but  his  mirth  it  has  kept  its  ground  in  English  literature 

was  soon  dashed,  for  on  askiug  the  poet  what  had  Goldsmith   had  intended  this  summer,  iu  company 

become  of  this  Chatterton,  he  was  answered,  doubtless  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  pav  a  visit  to  Bennet 

in  the  feeling  tone  of  one  who  had  exi>erienced  the  Langton,  at  his  seat  in  Lincolnshire,   where  he  was 

pangs  of  desponding  genius,   that  **he  had   been  to  settled  in  domestic  life,    having  tl)e  year  previously 

London,  and  had  destroyed  himself.**  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Rothes!   'ilie  following 

The  reply  struck  a  pang  of  self-reproach  even  to  the  letter,  however,  dated  from  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 

cold  heart  of  Walpole ;  a  faint  blush  may  have  visited  on  the  7th  of  September,  apologises  for  putting  ofl'  the 
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visit,  while  it  gives  an  amusinff  aooount  of  his  summer  sketched  ohapten ;  so,  his  purse  replenished  iu  the  old 

occupations  and  of  the  attaeas  of  the  oritios  on  his  way,  **  by  hook  or  hj  crook,**  he  posted  off  to  visit  the 

*'  History  of  England/*  hride  at  Barton.     He  found  there  a  ioyous  household, 

*'  Mt  dxab  Sir, — Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  one  where  he  was  welcomed  with  aliertion.    Gar- 

you  last,  I  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  country  at  a  rick  was  there,  and  played  the  part  of  master  of  the 

farmer's  house,  quite  alone,  trying  to  write  a  comedy,  revels,  for  he  was  an  intimate  frieud  of  the  master  of 

It  is  now  fiuisfaed ;  but  when  or  how  it  will  be  acted,  or  the  house.    Notwithstanding  early  misunderstandings, 

whether  it  will  be  acted  at  all,  are  questions  I  cannot  a  social  intercowse  between  the  actor  and  the  poet  had 

resolve.    1  am  therefore  so  much  employed  upon  that,  |^own  up  of  late,  from  their  meeting  together  con tinxially 

that  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  puttingoff  mv  w  tended  in  the  same  circle.    A  few  particulars  have  i^eached  us 

visit  to  Lincolnshire  for  this  season,    neynolds  is  just  concerning  Goldsmith  while  on  this  happy  visit    ^\-e 

returned  from  Pans,  and  finds  himself  now  in  the  case  believe  the  legend  has  come  down  from  Miss  Maj-y 

of  a  truant  that  must  make  up  for  his  idle  time  by  Horueck  herself.    **  While  at  Barton,**  she  says,  *'  his 

diligence.    We  have  therefore  agreed  to  postpone  our  maunei-s  were  always  playful  and  amusing,  taking  the 

1'otimey  till  next  summer,  when  we  hope  to  have  the  lead  iu  promoting  any  scheme  of  innocent  mirth,  and 

lonour  of  waiting  upon  Lady  Rothe?'  and  you,  and  stay  usually  pi-efacing  the  invitation  with  *  Come,  now,  let  us 

ing  double  the  time  of  our  late  intended  visit   We  often  play  the  fool  a  little.'    At  cards,  which  was  commonly  a 

meet,  and  never  without  rememberinfl  you.    I  see  Mr.  round  game,  and  the  stake  small,  he  was  always  the 

Beauclero  very  often  both  in  town  and  count  17.     He  is  most  noisy,  aff'ected  great  eagerness  to  win,  and  teized 

now  going  directly  forward  to  become  a  second  Boyle —  his  opponents  of  the  gentler  sex  with  continual  jest  and 

deep  in  chemistry  and  physics.   Johnson  has  been  down  banter  on  their  want  of  spirit  iu  not  risking  the  hazards 

on  a  visit  to  a  country  pai-son,  Dr.  Taylor ;  and  is  re^  of  the  game.    But  one  of  his  most  favourite  enjoyments 

turned  to  his  old  hauuts  at  Mrs.  Thrale's.    Burke  is  a  was  to  romp  with  the  children,  when  he  threw  ott'  all 

fanner,  #11  eUiendant  a  better  place ;  but  visiting  about  reserve,  and  seemed  one  of  the  most  joyous  of  the  group. 
too.     Every  soul  is  visitinff  about  and  merry  but  myself.        **  One  of  the  means  by  which  he  amused  us  was  his 

And  that  is  haixl,  too,  as  1  have  been  trying  these  three  songs,  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  which  were  sung  with 

months  to  do  something  to  make  people  laugh.    I'here  some  taste  and  humour :  several,  I  believe,  were  of  his 

have  I  been  strolling  about  the  hedges,  studying  jests  own  composition,  and  1  regret  that  I  neither  have  copies, 

with  a  most  tragical  countenance.    The  *  Natural  His-  which  might  have  been  readily  procured  from  him  at 

tory*  is  about  half  finished,  and  I  will  shortly  finish  the  the  time,  nor  do  I  remember  their  names." 
rest.     Ood  knows  1  am  tired  of  this  kind  of  finishing.        His  perfect  good  humour  made  him  the  object  of 

which  is  but  bungling  work ;  and  that  not  so  much  my  tricks  of  all  kinds— often  in  retaliation  of  some  prank 

fault  as  the  fiiult  of  mv  scurvy  circumstances,    'i'liey  which  he  himself  had  played  off.     Unluckily,  these 

begin  to  talk  in  town  of  the  Oppositions  gaining  ground;  tricks  were  sometimes  made  at  the  expense  of  his  toilet, 

the  cry  of  liberty  is  still  as  loud  as  ever.    I  have  pub-  which,  with  a  view  peradventure  to  please  the  eye  of  a 

lished,  or  Davies  has  published  tor  me,  an  *  Abridgment  certain  fair  lad^,  he  had  again  enncbed  to  the  im- 

of  the  History  of  England,'  for  which  I  have  been  a  good  poverishment  ol  his  purse.    '*  Being  at  all  times  gay  in 

deal  abused  in  the  newspapers  for  betraying  the  liberties  his  dress,'*  says  this  lady-like  legend,  "  he  made  his  ap- 

of  the  people.    God  knows  I  had  no  thought  for  or  pearance  at  the  bi-eakfast-table  in  a  smart  black  silk 

against  liberty  in  my  head — my  whole  aim  being  to  coat  with  an  expensive  pair  of  ruffles ;  the  coat  some 

make  up  a  book  of  a  decent  size,  that,  as  Squire  Richard  one  contrived  to  soil,  and  it  was  sent  to  be  cleansed ; 

says,  *  womid  do  no  harm  to  nobody'    However,  they  set  but,  either  by  accident,  or  probably  by  design,  the  day 

me  down  as  an  arrant  Tory,  and  consequently  an  honest  after  it  came  home  the  sleeves  became  daubed  wiih 

man.     When  you  come  to  look  at  any  part  of  it,  you'll  paint,  which  was  not  discovered  imtil  the  ruffles  also, 

say  that  I  am  a  sore  Whig.    God  bless  you,  and  with  to  his  great  mortification,  were  irretiievably  disfigured. 
my  most  respectful  compliments  to  her  ladyship,  I        **  He  always  wore  a  wig — a  peculiarity  which  those 

remain,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant,  who  judge  of  his  appearance  only  from  the  fine  poetical 

*'  Oliver  Goldsmith."  head  of  Reynolds  would  not  suspect ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion some  person  contrived  seriously  to  injure  this  inj- 

•^—  portant  adjunct  to  dresa    It  was  the  only  one  he  had 

m  the  countiy,  and  the  misfortune  seemed  irreparable 

CHAP.  XXXIL  until  the  services  of  Mr.  Bunbury's  valet  were  called  in, 

who,  however,  perfoimed  his  functions  so  indifferently, 

Mairiage  of  Little  Ooiiied7--OoldainiUi  atBarton—Pnetioal  jokes  that  poor  Goldsmith's  appearance  became  the  signal  for 

at    tiie  eacpenaee  of  his  toUetr-Amaeements   tX  Benoa—  ^  general  smile." 

Aquatic  miaadTenture.  rj^jg  ^^  ^{^^^^^  waggery,   especially  when  it  was 

Though  goldsmith  found  it  impossible  to  break  from  directed  to  mar  all  the  attempts  of  the  unfortunate  poet 

his  literary  occupations  to  visit  Benuet  Langton  in  to  improve  his  personal  appearance,  about  which  he  was 

Lincolnshire,  he  soon  yielded  to  attractions  from  another  at  all  times  dubiously  sensitive,  and  particularly  when 

quarter,  in  which  somewhat  of  sentiment  may  have  among  the  ladies. 

mingled.  Miss  Catherine  Homeck,  one  of  his  beauti*  We  have  in  a  former  chapter  recorded  his  unlucky 
fill  fellow-travellers,  otherwise  called  Littls  Comedy ^  had  tumble  into  a  foimtain  at  Versailles,  when  attempting  a 
been  married  in  August  to  Henry  William  Biuibury,  feat  of  agility  in  presence  of  the  fair  Homeck&  Wate^ 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  has  become  cele*  was  destined  to  be  eijually  baneful  to  him  on  the  present 
brated  for  the  humorous  productions  of  his  pencil,  occasion.  *'Some  difierence  of  opinion,"  says  the  fair 
Goldsmith  was  shortly  afterwards  invited  to  pay  the  narrator,  '*  having  arisen  with  Lord  Harrington  respect- 
newly-married  couple  a  visit  at  their  seat,  at  Barton,  ing  the  depth  of  a  pond,  the  poet  remaviMfd  that  it  was 
in  Suffolk.  How  could  he  resist  such  an  invitation —  not  so  deep  but  that,  if  anything  valuable  was  to  be 
especially  as  the  Jessaroj  Bride  would  of  course  be  found  at  the  bottom,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  pick  it  up. 
among  the  guests?  It  is  true,  he  was  hampered  with  His  lordship,  after  some  banter,  threw  in  a  guinea; 
work ;  he  was  still  more  hampered  with  debt;  his  ao-  Goldsmith,  not  to  be  out-done  in  this  kind  of  bravado, 
counts  with  Newbery  were  perplexed ,  but  all  must  give  in  attempting  to  fulfil  his  promise  without  getting  wet, 
way.  New  advaaoes  are  procured  firom  Newbery  on  accidentia  fell  in,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present,  but 
the  promise  of  a  new  tale  in  the  style  of  the  Vicar  of  persevered,  brought  out  the  money,  and  kept  it,  remark- 
Wakefield,  of  which  he  showed  him  a  few  roughly-  ing  that  he  had  abundant  objects  on  whom  to  bestow 
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any  further  proofs  of  bis  lordsbip's  whim  or  bounty."  at  Johnson's  request,  gaye  an  account  of  tho  sirge  of 

All  this  is  recorded  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Horneck,  Belgrade,  in  the  true  veteran  st^le.    Pouriuff  a  uttie 

the  Jessamy  Bride  herself;  but  wliile  she  gives  these  wine  upon  the  table,  he  drew  his  lines  and  parallels  with 

amusing  pictures  of  poor  Goldsniitirs  eccentricities,  and  a  wet  finger,  describing  the  positions  of  the  opposing 

of  the  mischievous  pranks  played  off  upon  him,  she  foroes.     '*  Here  were  we — here  were  the  Turics,'*  to  aU 

bears  unqualified  testimony,  which  we  have  quoted  elso-  which  Johnson  listened  with  the  most  earnest  attention, 

where,  to  the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heait,  which  poiing  over  the  plans  and  diagrams  with  his  usual  pur> 

shone  forth  in  his  countenance,  and  gained  him  the  love  Dlind  closeness. 

of  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  course  of  conversation  the  general  gave  an 

Among  the  circumstances  of  this  visit  vaguely  called  anecdote  of  himself  in  early  life,  when  serving  under 

to  mind  bv  tliis  fair  lady  in  after  years,  was  that  Gold-  Prince  Eugene.    Sitting  at  table  once  in  company  with 

smith  i-ead  to  her  and  her  sister  the  first  part  of  a  novel  a  prince  of  Wurtemberg,  the  latter  gave  a  fillip  to  a  glass 

which  he  had  in  hand.    It  was  doubtless  the  manuscript  of  wine,  so  as  to  make  some  of  it  fly  in  Oglethorpe's  face. 

mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  on  which  The  manner  in  which  it    was   done  was   somewhat 

be  had  obtained  an  advance  of  money  from  Newbery  to  equivocal.     How  was  it  to  be  taken  by  the  stripling 

stave  off  some  pressing  debts,  and  to  provide  funds  for  officer  ?    If  seriously,  he  must  challenge  the  prince ;  but 

this  very  visit    It  never  was  finished     The  bookseller,  in  so  doing  be  might  ^Ji  on  himself  the  chai-acter  of  a 

when  he  came  afterwards  to  examine  the  manuscript,  draw*can-6ir.  If  passed  over  without  notice,  he  might  be 

objected  to  it  as  a  mere  narrative  version  of  the  '*  Good-  charged  with  cowardice.    His  mind  was  made  up  in  an 

natured  Man.**    Goldsmith,  too  easily  put  out  of  conceit  instant    "  Prince,"  said  he,  smiling,  *'  that  is  an  excel- 

of  his  writings,  threw  it  aside,  forgetUnff  that  this  was  lent  joke ;   but  we  do  it  much  better  in  England."    So 

the  very  Newbery  who  kept  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  by  saying,  he  threw  a  whole  glass  of  wine  in  the  prince's 

him  nearly  two  years  through  doubts  of  its  success,  face.    "  II  a  bien  fait,  mon  prince,"  cried  an  old  general 

The  loss  of  the  manuscript  is  deeply  to  be  regretted;  it  present  "  vous  I'avez  commence."    (He  has  done  right, 

doubtless  would  have  been  prop<nrly  wrought  up  before  my  prince ;  you  commenced  it)    The  prince  had  the 

given  to  the  press,  and  might  have  given  us  new  scenes  gooa  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  veteran, 

in  life  and  traits  of  character,  while  it  could  not  fail  to  and  Oglethorpe's  retort  in  kind  was  taken  in  good  paxt 

bear  traces  of  his  delightful  strle.    What  a  pity  he  had  It  was  probably  at  the  dose  of  this  story  thai  the  offi- 

not  been  guided  bv  the  opinions  of  his  fair  listeners  at  cious  Boswell,  ever  anxious  to  promote  conversation  for 

Barton,  instead  of  that  of  Uie  astute  Mr.  Newbery !  the  benefit  of  his  note-book,  stuted  the  question  whether 

duelling  were  consistent  with  moral  duty.    The  old 

— -^—  general  fired  up  in  an  instant   "  Undoubtedly,"  said  be, 

with  a  lofty  air ;   "  undoubtedlv  a  man  has  a  right  to 

CHAP.  XXXIIL  defend  his  honour."  Goldsmith  immediately  carried  the 

war  into  Boswell's  own  quarters,  and  pinned  him  with 

Dinner  at  Qenend  Odethorpe's—Aneodotes  of  the  Genefsl—  the  question,  *' what  he  would  do  if  afi'ionted?"     The 

,   Dispute  about  duelling— Ghost  stories  pUant  Boswell,  who  for  the  moment  had  the  fear  of  the 


general  rather  than  of  Johnson  before  his  eyes,  replied. 


when  a  mere  stnpliiig,  under  Pnnce  Eugene  against  a  man  would  do  is  therefore  right"  He,  however,  sub- 
the  Turks,  He  had  continued  m  military  hie,  and  been  gequenUy  went  into  a  discussion  to  show  Uiat  there  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1745,  and  necessities  in  the  case,  arising  out  of  the  artificial  refine- 
received  a  command  durmg  the  ScotUsh  rebellion,  ment  of  society,  and  its  proscription  of  any  one  who 
Being  of  strong  Jacobite  tendencies,  he  was  suspected  should  put  up  with  an  aflront  without  fighting  a  duel, 
and  accused  of  favouring  the  rebels;  and.  though  "  He,  then."  concluded  he.  "  who  fights  a  duel  does  not 
acquitted  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  was  never  afterwards  fight  from  passion  against  his  antagonist  but  out  of  self- 
emijloyed—or,  in  technical  language,  was  shelved.  He  defence,  to  avert  the  stigma  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent 
had  since  been  repeatedly  a  member  of  parliment  and  himself  from  being  driven  out  of  society.  I  could  wish 
had  always  distinguished  himself  by  learning,  taste,  there  were  not  that  superfluity  of  refinement ;  but  whUe 
active- benevolence,  and  high  Tory  princiules.  His  such  notions  prevail,  no  doubt  a  man  may  lawiidly  fight 
name,  however,  has  become  histoncal,  chiefly  from  his  a  duel  i^  ^  o 
transactions  in  America,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  Another  question  started  was,  whether  people  who 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Georgia.  It  lies  embalmed  disagreed  on  a  capital  point  could  live  togetlier  in  friend- 
in  honourable  immortality  m  a  single  line  of  Popes:—  ship.  Johnson  said  they  might  Goldsmith  said  tJiey 
One,  driven  by  strong  beneyolence  of  soul,  oould  not  as  they  had  not  the  id£m  velle  atque  idem  VoUe 
ShaU  fly,  hke  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.  _the  same  likings  and  aversiona  Johnson  rejoined, 
The  veteran  was  now  seventy-lour  yeare  of  age,  but  that  they  must  shun  the  subject  on  which  tliey  disagreed, 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  as  much  the  preux  chevalier  "  But  »ir,"  said  Goldsmith  "  when  people  live  together 
as  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  served  with  Prince  who  have  something  as  to  which  tliey  disagree,  and 
Eugene.     His  table  was  often  the  gathering-place  of  which  tliey  want  to  shun,  they  will  be  in  the  situation 


citv  of  the  general's  mind  and  the  variety  of  bis  know-  with  a  man  from  whom  you  difter  as  to  some  point;  I 

ledge  made  him  skip  from  subject  to  subject  too  fast  for  am  only  saying  that  /  could  do  it*' 

the  lexicographer.     •*  Oglethorpe,"  growled  he,  "  never  Who  will  not  say  that  Goldsmith  had  not  the  best 

completes  what  he  has  to  say."  of  this  petty  oontest  ?    How  just  was  his  remark !   how 

Boswell  gives  us  an  interesting   and  characteristic  felicitous  the  illustration  of  the  blue  chamber  1  how  rude 

account  of  a  dinner  party  at  the  general's  (April  10th,  and  overbearing  was  the  afftmmtum  ad  ho§nmem  of 

1772),  at  which  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  were  present  Johnson,  when  he  felt  that  he  had  the  worst  of  the 

After  dinner,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  Oglethorpe,  argument  1 
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The  eoDTersation  turned  upon  ghosts.  Oeneral  Ogle-  promiscuous  assemblages  that  Goldsmith  used  to  call  tlie 
thorpe  told  the  story  of  a  Colonel  Pendergast,  an  officer  motley  evening  parties  at  his  lodgings  *'  little  Gornelys." 
in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  army,  who  predicted  The  Threnodia  Augustales  was  not  publicly  known  to 
among  his  comrades  that  he  should  die  on  a  certain  day.  be  bjrQoldsmith  until  several  years  after  his  death. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  took  place  on  that  day.  The  Gredock  was  one  of  the  few  polite  intimates  who  left 
colonel  was  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  came  out  unhurt  more  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  generous  qualities 
The  firing  had  ceased,  and  bis  brother  officera  jested  of  the  poet  than  to  sport  with  his  eccentricities.  He 
with  him  about  the  fallacy  of  his  pi'ediction.  '*  The  day  sought  nis  society  wheneyer  he  came  to  town,  and  oc- 
is  not  oyer,"  replied  he,  gravely ;  "  I  shidl  die,  notwith-  casionally  had  him  to  his  seat  in  the  country.  Gold- 
standing  what  you  see."  His  words  proyed  true.  The  smith  appreciated  his  sympathy,  and  unburtbened  him- 
order  for  a  cessation  of  firing  had  not  reached  one  of  the  self  to  him  without  reserve.  Seeing  the  lettered  ease  in 
French  batteries,  and  a  random  shot  from  it  killed  the  which  this  smatuer  author  was  enahled  to  live,  and  the 
colonel  on  the  spot  Among  his  effects  was  found  a  time  he  could  bestow  on  the  elaboration  of  a  manuscript, 
pocketrliook  in  which  he  had  made  a  solemn  entry,  that.  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Gradock,"  cried  he,  "  think  of  me,  that  must 
Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  been  executed  for  high  treason,  write  a  volume  every  month  !'*  He  complained  to  him 
had  appeared  to  him,  either  in  a  dream  or  vision,  and  of  the  attempts  made  by  inferior  writers,  and  by  othei-s 
predicted  that  he  would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  (the  who  could  scarcely  come  under  that  denomination,  not 
yer^r  day  of  the  battle).  Golonel  Gecil,  who  took  pos-  only  to  abuse  and  depreciate  his  writings,  but  to  render 
session  of  the  effects  of  Golonel  Pendergast,  and  read  the  him  ridiculous  as  a  man ;  perverting  every  harmless 
entry  in  the  pocket-book,  told  this  story  to  Pope,  the  sentiment  and  action  into  charges  of  absurdity,  malice, 
poet,  in  the  presence  of  General  Oglethorpe.  or  folly.     "  Sir,"  said  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 

This  story,  as  related  by  the  general,  appears  to  have  "  I  am  as  a  lion  baited  by  curs  !'* 

been  well  received,  if  not  credited,  by  both  Johnson  and  Another  acquaintance  which  he  made  about  this  time 

Goldsmith,  each  of  whom  had  something  to  relate  in  was  a  young  countryman  of  the  name  of  M'Donnell, 

kind.     Ooldsmith*8  brother,  the  clergyman  in  whom  he  whom  he  met  in  a  state  of  destitution,  and,  of  course, 

had  such  implicit  confidence,  had  assured  him  of  his  befriended.    The  following  grateful  recollections  of  his 

having  seen  an  apparition.    Johnson,  also,  had  a  friend,  kindness  and  his  merits  were  furnished  by  that  person 

old  Mr.  Gave,  the  printer,  at  St  John's  Gate,  "  an  honest  in  after  years : — 

man  and  a  sensible  man,'*  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  "  It  was  in  the  year  1772,"  writes  he,  "  that  the  death 

ghost :  he  did  not,  howeyer,  like  to  talk  of  it,  iftid  seemed  of  my  elder  brother— when  in  London,  on  my  way  to 

to  be  in  great  horror  whenever  it  was  mentioned.   *'  And  Ireland — left  me  in  a  most  forlorn  situation.    I  was 

pray,  sir,"  asked  Boswell,   "  what  did  he  say  was  the  ap-  then  about  eighteen ;  I  possessed  neither  friends  nor 

pearanoe  T  **  Why,  sir,  something  of  a  shadowy  being."  money,  nor  the  means  of  getting  to  Ireland,  of  which  or 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  superstitious  of  Fngland  I  knew  scarcely  anything,  from  having  so 

tuni  in  the  conversation  of  such  intelligent  men,  when  long  resided  in  France.     In  this  situation  I  had  strolled 

he  recollects  that,  but  a  few  years  before  this  time,  all  about  for  two  or  three  days,  considering  what  to  do,  but 

London  had  been  agitated  by  the  absurd  story  of  the  unable  to  come  to  any  determination,  when  Providence 

Gock-lane  ghost ;   a  matter  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  directed  me  to  the  Temple  Gardens.    I  threw  myself  on 

deemed  worthy  of  bis  serious  investigation,  and  about  a  seat,  and,  willing  to  forget  my  miseries  for  a  moment, 

which  Goldsmith  had  written  a  pamphlet  draw  out  a  book ;  that  book  was  a  yolume  of  Boileau. 

I  had  not  been  there  long  when  a  gentleman,  strolling 
about,  passed  near  me,  and  obserring,  perhaps,  some- 
thing Irish  or  foreign  in  my  garb  or  countenance,  ad- 
GHAP.  XXXIV.  di'cssed  me.     '  Sir,  you  seem  studious ;  I  hope  you  find 

this  a  fayourable  place  to^pursue  it'     *  Notyery  studious, 

Kr.  Joseph  Cndock— An  author's  conflding»— An  amannensis—  sir ;  1  fear  it  is  the  want  of  society  that  brings  me  hither ; 

Ltfe  at  Edgeware-GoldBmith  coiyuring— George  Colman—  I  am  solitary  and  unknown  in  this  metropolis :'  and  a 

The  Fantoccini.  -■'--.              _       .                    .  .      r        » 

Among  the  agreeable  acquaintances  made  h} 
smith  about  this  time  was  a  Mr.  Joseph  Grad 

yoimg  gentleman  of  Leicestershire,  living  at  his  ease,  perceive.'    *  A  piece  of  one,  sir ;  but  I  ought  still  to  have 

out  disposed  to  **  make  himself  uneasy"  by  meddling  been  in  tlie  college  where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  pick 

with  literature  and  the  theatre ;  in  fact,  he  had  a  pas-  up  the  little  I  know.'    A  good  deal  of  conversation 

sion  for  plays  and  players,  and  had  come  up  to  town  ensued ;  I  told  him  part  of  my  history,  and  he,  in  return^ 

with  a  modified  translation  of  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  gave  his  address  in  the  Temple,  desirmg  me  to  call  soon, 

Zobeide,  with  a  view  to  get  it  acted.    There  was  no  from  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise  and  gratification,  I 

great  difficulty  in  the  case,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fortune,  found   that  the  person  who  thus  seemed  to  take  an 

bad  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  note,  and  was  interest  in  my  fate  was  my  counti7man,  and  a  distin- 

altogether  in  a  different  position  from  the  indigent  man  guished  ornament  of  lettera. 

of  genius  who  managers  might  harass  with  impunity.  "  I  did  not  fail  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  was 

Goldsmith  met  him  at  the  house  of  Yates,  the  actor,  received  in  the  kindest  manner.     He  told  me  smilingly 

and  finding  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lord  Glare,  soon  that  he  was  not  rich ;  that  he  could  do  little  for  me  in 

became  sociable  with  him.    Mutual  tastes  quickened  direct  pecuniary  aid,  but  would  endeavour  to  put  me  in 

the  intimacy,  especially  as  they  found  means  of  serving  the  way  of  doing  something  for  myself;  observing,  that 

each  other.    Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogue  for  the  tragedy  he  could  at  least  furnish  me  with  advice  not  wholly 

of  Zobeide ;  and  Gradock,  who  was  an  amateur  musician,  useless  to  a  young  man  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  great 

arranged  the  music  for  the  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  metropolis.     *  In  London,*  he  continued,  *  nothing  is  to 

lament  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  be  got  for  nothing :  you  must  work ;  and  no  man  who 

the  political  mistress  and  patron  of  Lord  Glare,  which  chooees  to  be  industrious  need  be  under  obligations  to 

Goldsmith  had  thrown  ofi"  hastily  to  please  that  noble-  another,  for  here  labour  of  every  kind  commands  its 

man.    The  tragedy  was  played  with  some  success  at  reward.     If  you  think  proper  to  assist  me  occasionally 

Govent  Garden;  the  lament  was  recited  and  sung  at  as  amanuensis,  I  shall  be  obliged,  and  you  will  be  placed 

Mrs.  Gome  y's  rooms — a  very  fashionable  resort  in  Soho  under  no  obligation,  until  something  more  permanent 

square,  got  up  by  a  woman  of  enterprise  of  that  name,  can  be  secured  for  yon.'    This  employment,  which  I 

It  was  in  whimsical  parody  of  those  gay  and  somewhat  pursued  for  some  time,  was  to  translate  passages  from 

i 
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BiifTaDt  wbioh  was  abridged  or  altered,  aocording  to  eir-  cximpany,  and  wasrisited  by  Sir  JoBhnaBcnrnolds,  Hugh 

ciimstanoes,  for  his  *'  Natural  History."  Boyd,  the  reputed  author  of  Junius,  Sir  William  Ghimi- 

Goldamith's  literary  tasks  were  fast  getting  a-bead  bers,  and  other  distinguisbed  chai-acters.   He  ffaye  ocea- 

of  him,  and  he  b€»an  now  to  **  toil  after  them  in  Vkin.**  sionally,  though  rarely,  a  dinner>party ;    and  on  one 

Five  Tolumes  of  the  *'  Natural  History"  here  spoken  occasion,  when  his  guests  were  detained  by  a  thunder 

of  had  long  since  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  uriffin,  yet  most  shower,  he  got  up  a  danoe,  and  carried  the  merriment 

of  them  were  still  to  be  written.   His  younff  amanuensis  late  into  the  night 

bears  testimony  to  his  embarrassments  and  perplexities,  As  usual,  be  was  the  promoter  of  hilarity  among  ihe 

but  to  the  degree  of  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  young,  and  at  one  time  took  the  children  of  the  bouse  to 

^em :—  see  a  company  of  strolling  players  at  Hendon.    The 

**  It  has  been  said,"  observes  be,  '*  that  be  was  irrita-  greatest  amusement  to  the  party,  however,  was  derived 

ble.    8uoh  may  have  been  the  case  at  times ;  nay,  I  from  his  own  jokes  on  the  road  and  his  comments  on 

believe  it  was  so ;  for  what  with  the  eontinual  pursuit  the   performance,   which    produced   infinite   laughter 

of  authors,  printers^  and  booksellers,  and  occasional  among  his  youthful  companions, 

pecuniary  embarrassments,    few    could   have  avoided  Near  to  his  rural  retreat  at  Fdgeware,  a  Mr.  Segnin, 

exhibiting  similar  marks  of  impatience.    But  it  was  an  Irish  merchant  of  literary  tastes,  had  country  quar> 

never  so  towards  me.    I  saw  him  only  in  his  bland  and  ters  for  his  family,  where  Goldsmith  was  always  weleoma 

kind  moods,  with  a  flow,  perhaps  an  overflow,  of  the  In  this  family  he  would  indulge  in  playful  and  even 

milk  of  human  kindness  for  all  who  were  in  any  manner  grotesque  humour,  and  was  ready  for  anything — con- 

depeudent  upon  him.    I  looked  upon  him  with  awe  and  versation,  music,  or  a  game  of  rompe.    He  prided  him- 

veneiation,  and  he  upon  me  as  a  kind  parent  upon  a  self  upon  his  dancing,  and  would  walk  a  minuet  with 

child.  Mrs.  Seguin,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  herself  and 

'*  His  manner  and  address  exhibited  much  frankness  tlie  children,  whose  shouts  of  laughter  he  bore  with 

and  cordialitv,  particulaj-ly  to  thoee  with  whom  he  poe-  perfect  good-humour.     He  would  sing  Irish  songs,  and 

sessed  any  degrae  of  intimacy     His  good-nature  was  the  Scotch  ballad  of  Johnny  Armstrong.    He  took  the 

equally  apparent.    You  could  not   dislike   the  man,  lead  in  the  children's  sports  of  blind  man's  buff,  hunk 

although  several  of  his  follies  and  foibles  you  might  be  the  s]ip]>er,  &c.,  or  in  their  games  at  cards,  and  was  the 

tempted  to  condemn.    He  was  generous  and  inconai-  most  noisy  of  the  party,  anectinp^  to  cheat,  and  to  be 

derate :  money  with  him  had  little  value."  excessively  eager  to  win ;  while  with  children  of  smaller 

To  escape  from  many  of  the  toi mentors  just  alluded  size  he  would  turn  the  hind  part  of  his  wig  before,  and 

to,  and  to  devote  himself  without  interruption  to  bis  play  all  kinds  of  tricks  to  amuse  them, 

task.  Goldsmith  took  lodgings  for  the  summer  in  a  farm-  One  word  as  to  his  musical  skill  and  his  performance 

house,  near  the  six-mile  stone  on  tlie  Edgeware-road,  on  the  flute,  which  oomes  up  so  invariably  in  all  hia 

and  carried  down  his  books  in  two  return  poet-chaisea  fireside  revels.    He  really  knew  nothing  of  music  seien-. 

He  used  to  say  he  believed  the  farmei-^s  family  thought  tifically ;   he  had  a  good  ear,  and  may  have  played 

him  an  odd  character,  similar  to  that  in  which  the  sweetly ;   but  we  are  told  be  could  not  read  a  note 

Spectator  appeared  to  his  landlady  and  her  children —  of  music.    Boubillac,  the  statuaiy,  once  played  a  trick 

be  was  The  Oentleman,    Boswell  tells  us  that  he  went  npon  him  in  this  respect.    He  pretended  to  score  down 

to  visit  him  at  the  place  in  company  with  Mickle,  trans'  an  air  as  the  poet  played  it,  but  put  down  crotchets 

lator  of  the  Lusiad.     Goldsmith  was  not  at  home,  and  semibreves  at  random.    When  he  had  finished* 

Having  a  curiosity  to  bee  his  apai*tment,  however,  they  Goldsmith    cast  his  eyes  over  it   and  pronounced  it 

.went  in,   and  found   curious    scraps    of   descriptions  correct !    It  is  possible  that  his  execution  in  music  wsa 

of  animals  scrawled  upon  the  wall  with  a  black  lead  like  his  style  in  writing — in  sweetness  and  melody  he 

pencil.  may  have  snatclied  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art ! 

The  farm-house  in  question  is  still  in  existence,  though  He  was  at  all  times  a  capital  companion  for  children, 

much  altered.    It  stands  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  in  and  knew  how  to  fall  w  with  their  humours.    ^  I  Uttla 

Hyde-lane,  commanding  a  pleasant  prospect  towards  thought,'*  said  Miss  Hawkins,  the  woman  grown,  "■  what 

Heudon.    The  room  is  still  pointed  out  in  which  **  She  I  should  have  to  boast  when  Goldsmith  taught  me  to 

Stoops  to  Conquer"  was  written ;  a  convenient  and  airy  play  Jack  and  Jill  by  two  bits  of  paper  ob  bis  fingers." 

apartment,  up  one  flight  of  stairs.  He  entertained  Mrs.  Garrick,  we  are  told,  with  a  whole 

Some  matter-of-fact  traditions  concerning  the  author  budget  of  stories  and  songs ;  delivered  the  "  Chimney 

were  furnished,  a  few  years  since,  by  a  son  of  the  farmer,  Sweep**  with  exquisite  taste  as  a  solo ;  and  performed  a 

who  was  sixteen  yesrs  of  age  at  the  time  Goldsmith  duet  with  Garrick  of  "  Old  Rose  and  Bum  the  Bellows." 

resided  with  his  father.    Though  he  had  engaged  to  "I  was  only  five  years  old,"  says  the  late  Geoige 

board  with  the  family,  his  meals  were  generally  sent  to  Colman,  **  when  Goldsmith,  one  evening  when  drinking 

him  in  his  room,  in  which  he  passed  the  most  of  his  cofibe  with  my  lather,  took  me  on  his  knee  and  began. 

time,  negligently  dressed,  with  his  shirt  collar  open,  to  play  with  me,  which  amiable  act  1  returned  with  a 

busily  engaged  in  writing.    Sometimes,  probably  when  very  smart  slap  of  the  face ;  it  must  have  been  a  tingler, 

in  moods  of  composition,  he  would  wander  into  the  for  I  left  the  marks  of  my  little  spiteful  paw  upon  hia 

kitchen,  without  noticing  any  one,  stand  musing  with  cheek.    This  infantile  outrage  was  followed  by  sum* 

his  back  to  the  fire,  and  then  hurry  ofi*  again  to  hia  maiy  justice,  and  I  was  locked  up  by  ray  father  in  aa 

room — no  doubt  to  commit  to  paper  some  thought  which  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in  tha 

had  struck  him.  dark.    Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most  abomin- 

Sometimes  he  strolled  about  the  fields,  or  was  to  be  ably.    At  length,  a  friend  appeared  to  extricate  mm 

seen  loitering  and  reading  and  musing  under  the  hedges,  from  jeopiu^v :  it  was  the  good-natured  doctor  himaelf. 

He  was  subject  to  fits  of  wakefulness,  and  read  much  in  with  a  lightea  candle  in  his  band,  and  a  smile  upon  his 

bed ;   if  not  disposed  to  read  he  still  kept  the  candle  countenance,  wbieh  was  still  partially  red  from  the  e£focta 

burning ;   if  he  wished  to  extinguish  it,  and  it  was  out  of  my  petulance.     I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  be  fondled 

of  his  i-each,  he  fluug  his  slipper  at  it,  which  would  he  and  soothed  until  I  began  to  brighten.    He  seised  the 

found  in  the  moraing  near  the  overturned  candlestick  propitious  moment*  placed  three  hats  upon  the  carpe^ 

and  daubed  with  grease.    He  was  noted  here,  as  every-  and  a  shilling  under  each ;  the  shillings,  lie  told  me» 

where  else,  for  his  charitable  feelings.    No  beggar  ap-  were£nglaud,  France,  and  Spain.  /  Hey.  presto,  cocko* 

plied  to  him  iu  vain,  and  he  evinced  on  all  occaaions  lorum  Y  cried  the  doctor,  and,  lo !  on  uneov«ring  tha 

great  commiseration  for  the  ])oor.  shillings  they  were  all  found  oongregated  undor  ona^ 

He  had  the  use  of  the  parlour  to  receive  and  entertain  1  was  no  politician  at  the  time,  and  therefore  mi^t  not 
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haw  wondered  at  (be  audden  nrohitioii  wliioh  bronght  entiielr  paid  for,  and  the  moner  spent    The  money  ad> 

England,  Fraaoe,  uid  Spain  iJl  under  one  orown ;  but,  Tanoea  by  Oarrick  on  Newbeiy  s  note  still  hangs  orer 

■s  I  was  also  no  ooqjnror,  it  amaasd  me  beyond  measure,  him  as  a  debt    The  tale  on  wbicli  Newbery  had  loaned 

From  that  time,  whenever  the  doctor  came  to  Tiait  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  previous  to  the  excur- 

my  fkther,  sion  to  Barton  baa  proved  a  failure.    The  bookseller  is 

t  ptnck'd  his  gnni  to  dm*  die  good  num's  smile ;  urgent  for  the  settlement  of  his  complicated  aocount ;  the 

a  game  of  romps  constanUy  eusued,  and  we  were  always  P^JS***  •«*«■  has  nothing  to  ol&r  him  in  liqaidation 

cofdial  friends  and  merry  pleyMlows."  !►«»*•  «»Pynft  "^  *«  .f""^?.  *»»»''  »>«  *"»„«»  ''.'• 

Although  Goldsmith  madiSeEdgeware  farm-house  f!*'*^^'   "  Though  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Frank^    sud 

his  headquarter,  for  the  summer,  he  would  absent  him-  ^     *^**L"*  §^  **«'"''»  ."^  "»  «"««««•      ^he  offw 

self  for  Weeks  at  a  time  on  visits  to  Mr.  Cnidock.  Lonl  f«.*coepted,  and.  like  baiguns  wrung  from  Goldsmith 

Oare.  and  Mr.  Langton,  at  their  country-seatk    Ho  »«?">««  «[««w>rgency,  turned  out  a  golden  speculauoa 

would  often  visit  town,  also,  to  dine  and  partake  of  the  "•  i™  »«»«"«'«•                                          . 

public  amusements.    On  one  ocasion  he^^sccompanied  ^  1°  *"  T^.  <*oWsmith  went  on     ovenrumng  Uie  con- 

fedmund  Burke  to  witness  a  perfonnanoe  of  the  Italian  **^'?-   Mbetermedit;  spenduiffev«7thinginadvanoe; 

Fantoccini,  or  puppets,  in  PaWon-stieet-an  exhibition  Z        ?  T'    *°  ""T"^^  h^*t^i  "'^j''!'^  ^^^ 

which  bad  hit  the  Mwioe  of  the  town  and  was  in  mwat  P^  pleasure  and  vast  extravagance,  and  at  the  same 

vogue.    The  puppets  were  set  in  motion  by  wir^  time  incumi^  new  delta,  to  perpetiwte  his  struggles  and 

3concealedVto  be  with  difficulty  detected.^  Boswell,  ^^J^'tJ'TJ^f^.t  H^t^^L  ^l^Z*^ 

with  his  usu^  obt^^ness  with  ^pect  to  Goldsmith,  ^^^.t^^^'^Z^^^ZZS^ 

nn^'  LMl^.BSdSdT«l^.X''S!^Ll.oh«*-  un^rtLue  haMt  of  <,uiSki?g  hiiUlf  with  J^^tfS 

Burke.   «aidhe,    praised  the  dexten^  with  which  one  powders,  a  fashionable  panacwTof  the  day. 

of  tltem  toe8ed_a  pike, '  Pshaw,'  said  Goldsmith  intk  *"  aT^IT  „-TlS^  .i.ff^.t!rh„  Vi!-riL 


-«_-  „»_-«i  tT  /..%,  Jo  u  iw.M«.J».— .oif  • "    .4<ri.!,     _  A  farce  produced  this  year  by  Garrick,  and  entitled 

:rinT^ds'^w^l{*%r's^ing  J'iuTl  l^  ^}"^^S .^bZ^l!T^y'''JZ''£ 

todgiul,  he  broke  his  *in  by  attorn Wto  exhibit  to  ^^"^J^fl^^j^XJ^of^^  ul 

SckXrZ  iunnete"                     could  J««»P  over  a  „^Z^in^^  S  of  W?«end  Cce,  when 

Srb^yT£e%^lL.X%«kL°'  ^J«^"»  blund^ind  poetic  firo  and  janUpole  gentmfy    She 

of^^r^^^WeTzn^oir**"^  s^jdSrfoUtsrs^^^'^^'sLTS 

iI^r..T^^fii^J'L^^'  "<*  «f  «'?°y«?«»  «•>  eountiyman,  and  JfcoursJherfrieSd.  She  overpoWerod 

S^if  fS^J™™^  1^..!^w;«!:^i!?rw  ^  him  with  eijogium.  on  his  own  poems,  and  th»iead 

J^^t  !'J^*-liirT' Jl^  r^    T'^'  ?.              ?  •"»«  0'  »>«•  «ni  with  vehemen^f  tone  and  gesturo, 

turn  every  subject  of  popular  exotement  to  account,  appeUja-  continually  to  the  great  Ooldamith  to  know 

seeing  the  success  of  Ae  Fantoccini,  gave  out  th^  he  KHrrolXdl  S  "*  *"'  »^       «»«     w, 

ktr'X'  Poor  Goldsmith  did  all  that  a  kind-hei 

IaI    "i^    gentleman  could  do  in  such  aca8e;bep , 

.  ,v>       .   _i,j.i,  r,  _:  u    ...1       .  .  r  »">*•*'•"'  as  fiuraa  the  Stomach  of  his  sense  would  permit — ^perhuM 

r^  ^rtJ^f  »  ST^N;?  w'""*^"?**  •*  ^"f^  •litUe  farther;  he  offered  her  hie  sulicriptionf«id*it, 

^.r.  r^^^/JaH^^  ^'"./tiF  "*  ^^*  ^^'--  Poetoy  thathad  been  inflicted  on  him  execrable.    The 

rq?hedFo<)te,     notmuch  larger  than  Gamek.  aauaement  of  his  company,  and  the  Irlsli  widow,  so  ad- 

^^^_^  mirably  performed,  had  been  personated  b^  a  Mrs. 

Balfour,  a  lady  of  his  connexion,  of  great  sprightliness 

CHAP.  XXXV.  ^^  ^^  nothing  in  the  story  to  establish  the  alleged 
Broken  heflUh— XManpatioii  nd  debto— The  Irish  widoir— Pk«e>  ranity  of  Goldsmith,  but  we  think  it  tells  rather  to  the 
tin]  jokes— A  miaqiioted  mm— Mslsgridft— GoWamith  proved  disadvantage  of  Burke— being  unwarrantable  under  their 
tobe*fool-Disto«edUW.«iigert~ThepoetatE«ielagh.  relations  of  friendship,  and  a  species  of  waggery  quite 
Goldsmith  returned  to  town  in  the  autumn  (1773),  beneath  his  genius, 
with  his  health  much  disordered.  His  dose  fits  of  Groker,  in  his  notes  to  Boswell,  gives  another  of  these 
sedentary  appKcation,  diuing  which  he  in  a  manner  practical  jokes  perpetrated  by  Burke  at  the  expense 
tied  himself  to  the  mast,  had  laid  the  seeds  of  a  lurking  of  Goldsmith's  credulity.  It  was  related  to  Oroker  by 
mslady  in  his  system,  aud  produced  a  severe  illness  in  Colonel  O' Moore,  of  Cloghan  Castle,  in  Ireland,  who  was 
the  oouree  of  the  summer.  Town  life  was  not  favour*  a  party  concerned.  The  Colonel  and  Burke,  walking 
sble  to  Uie  health  either  of  body  or  mind.  He  could  one  day  through  Leicester^quare  on  their  wav  to  Sir 
not  resist  the  siren  voice  of  temptation,  which,  now  Joshua  Bevnolds's,  with  whom  they  were  to  oine,  ob- 
that  he  had  become  a  notoriety,  assailed  him  on  eveiy  served  Goldsmith,  who  was  likewise  to  be  a  guest,  stand- 
side.  Aocordindy  we  find  him  launching  away  in  a  ing  and  regarding  a  crowd  which  was  staring  and  shouts 
career  of  social  dissipation;  dining  and  supping  out;  at  ing  at  some  foreign  ladies  in  the  window  of  an  hotel, 
dubs,  at  routs,  at  theatres ;  he  is  a  guest  with  Johnson  '*  Observe  Goldsmith,**  said  Burke  to  O'Moore,  '*  aud 
at  the  Thrales',  and  an  object  of  Mrs.  Thrale's  lively  mark  what  passes  between  us  at  Sir  Joshua's.'*  They 
sallies ;  he  is  a  lion  at  Mrs.  YeeeVs  and  Mrs.  Montsgn's^  passed  on  and  reached  there  before  him.  Burke  received 
where  some  of  the  Idgh-bred  blue-stockings  pronounce  Goldsmith  with  afiected  reserve  and  coldness ;  being 
him  a  *'  wild  genius,"  and  others,  peradventnre,  a  "  wild  pressed  to  explain  the  reason,  *'  Beally,"  said  he,  "  i  am 
Iriahmaa.'*  Li  the  meantime  his  pecuniary  difficulties  ashamed  to  keep  company  with  a  person  who  could  act 
are  increasing  upon  him,  conflicting  with  his  proneness  as  yon  have  just  done  in  the  Square."  Goldsmith  pro- 
to  pleasure  and  expense,  and  contributing  by  the  harass-  tested  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  was  meant  **  Why," 
ment  of  his  mind  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  constitution,  said  Burke,  "  did  you  not  exclaim  as  you  were  looking 
His  "  Animated  Nature,"  though  not  finished,  has  been  up  at  those  women,  what  stupid  beasts  the  crowd  must 
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be  for  staring  with  such  admiration  at  those  painted  We  have  so  many  anecdotes  in  which  Goldsmith's 
JezeheU,  while  a  man  of  your  talents  passed  by  uouo-  simplicity  is  played  upon,  that  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  meet 
ticed  V  "  Surely,  surely,  my  dear  friend/'  cried  with  one  in  which  he  is  represented  playing  upon  the 
Goldsmith,  with  alarm — *' surely  I  did  not  say  so?"  simplicity  of  others,  especially  when  the  yictim  of  hie 
"  Nay,"  replied  Burke,  **  if  you  had  not  said  so,  how  joke  is  the  **  Great  Cham"  himself,  whom  all  others  are 
should  I  nave  known  it?"  **  That's  true,"  answered  disposed  to  hold  so  much  in  awe.  Goldsmith  and  John- 
Goldsmith,  *'  I  am  very  sorry — ^it  was  very  foolish  ;  /  do  son  were  supping  cosily  together  at  a  tavern  in  Dean- 
recollect  that  something  of  the  hind  pmeed  through  my  street,  Soho,  Kept  by  Jack  Roberts,  a  singer  at  Drui^ 
mind,  but  I  did  not  think  I  had  uttered  it."  lane,  and  a  protege  of  Garrick's.  Johnson  delighted  m 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  jokes  were  played  these  gastronomical  "  tete-a-tetes,"  and  was  expatiating 
off  by  Burke  before  he  had  attained  the  full  eminence  in  high  good  humour  on  a  dish  of  rumps  and  kidneys, 
of  his  social  position,  and  that  he  may  have  felt  privi-  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelling  with  the  ardour  of  mas- 
leged  to  take  liberties  with  Goldsmith  as  his  countryman  tication.     '*  These,"  said  he,  "are  pretty  little  things; 


associates ;  while  others  more  polished,  though  equally  moon  ?"    "  To  tlie  moon  !    Ah,  sir,  that  I  fear  exceeds 

perfidious,  were  on  the  watch  to  give  cari*ency  to  his  your  calculation."    "  Not  at  all,  sir ;  I  think  I  could 

bulls  and  blunders,  tell."    "  Pi-ay,  then,  sir,  let  us  hear."    "  Why,  sir,  one, 

The  Stratford  jubilee,  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  where  if  it  were  long  enough  r    Johnson  growled  for  a  time 

Boswell  had  made  a  fool  of  himself,  was  still  in  every  at  finding  himself  caught  in  such  a  trite  school-boy  trap 

one's  mind.     It  was  spoitively  suggested  that  a  fete  **  Well,  sir,"  cried  he  at  length,  "  I  have  deserved  it    I 

should  be  held  at  Lichfield  in  honour  of  Johnson  and  should  not  have  provoked  so  foolish  an  answer  by  so 

Ganick,  and  that  the  "  Beaux'  Stratagem"  should  be  foolish  a  question." 

played  by  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club.  "  Then,"  Among  the  many  incidents  related  as  illnstrative  of 
exclaimed  Goldsmith,  *'  I  shall  certainly  play  Scrub.  I  Goldsmith's  vanity  and  envy  is  one  which  occurred  one 
shouldlikeof  all  things  to  try  my  hand  at  that  character."  evening  when  he  was  in  a  drawing-room  with  a  party 
The  unwaiy  speech,  which  any  one  else  might  have  of  ladies,  and  a  ballad-singer  under  the  window  struck 
made  without  comment,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  up  his  favourite  song  of  **  Sally  Salisbuiy."  *'  How 
record  as  whimsically  characteristic.  Beauclerc  waa  miserably  this  woman  sings !"  exclaimed  he.  "  Pitiy, 
extremely  apt  to  circulate  anecdotes  at  bis  expense,  doctor,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  could  yon  do  it 
founded,  perhaps,  on  some  trivial  incident,  but  dressed  better?"  "Yes,  madam,  and  the  company  shall  be 
up  with  the  embellishments  of  his  sarcastic  brain.  One  judges."  The  company,  of  course,  jprepai-ed  to  be  enter- 
relates  to  a  venerable  dish  of  peas,  served  np  at  Sir  tained  by  an  absuraity ;  but  their  smiles  were  well  nigh 
Joshua's  table,  which  should  have  been  green,  but  were  brought  to  tears,  for  he  acquitted  himself  with  a  slnll 
any  other  colour.  A  wag  suggested  to  Goldsmith,  in  a  and  pathos  that  drew  universal  applause.  He  had,  ia 
whisper,  that  they  should  be  sent  to  Hammersmith,  as  fact,  a  delicate  ear  for  music,  which  had  been  jarred  by 
that  was  the  way  to  turn- em-green  (Turnham-green).  the  false  notes  of  the  ballad-singer ;  and  there  were  cer- 
Goldsmith,  delighted  with  the  pun,  endeavoured  to  tain  pathetic  ballads,  associated  with  recollections  of  his 
repeat  it  at  Burke's  table,  but  missed  his  point.  "That  is  childhood,  which  were  sure  to  touch  the  springs  of  hia 
the  way  to  make  'em  green,"  said  he.  Kobody  laughed,  heart.  We  have  another  story  of  him,  connected  with 
He  perceived  he  was  at  fault.  "  I  mean  that  is  the  ballad-singioff,  which  is  still  more  characteristic.  He 
road  to  turn  'em  green."  A  dead  pause  and  a  stare ;  was  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Sir  William  Chambers, 
"whereupon,"  adds  Beauclerc,  "  he  started  up  discon-  in  Bemers-street,  seated  at  a  whist-table  with  Sir  Wil- 
certed,  and  abruptly  left  the  table."  This  is  evidently  liam,  Lady  Chambers,  and  Baretti,  when  all  at  once  he 
one  of  Beauclerc's  caricatures.  threw  down  his  cards,  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  mto 

On  another  occasion  the  poet  and  Beauclerc  were  the  street.  He  returned  in  an  instant,  resumea  his  seat, 
seated  at  the  theatre  next  to  Lord  Shelhui-ne,  the  min-  and  the  game  went  on.  Sir  William,  after  a  little  hesita- 
ister,  whom  political  writers  thought  proper  to  nickname  tion,  ventured  to  ask  the  cause  of  his  retreat,  fearing  he 
Malagrida.  "  Do  you  know,"  said  Goldsmith  to  his  lord-  had  been  overcome  by  the  heat  of  the  room.  "  Not  at 
ship,  in  the  coin-se  of  conversation,  "  that  I  never  could  all,"  replied  Goldsmi^  ;  "  but  in  truth  I  could  not  bear 
conceive  why  they  call  you  Malagrida,  for  Malagrida  to  hear  that  unfortunate  woman  in  the  street,  half  sing- 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  man."  This  was  too  good  a  ing,  half  sobbing,  for  such  tones  could  only  arise  from 
trip  of  the  tongue  for  Beauclerc  to  let  pass :  he  serves  the  extremity  of  distress ;  her  voice  grated  painfully  on 
it  up  in  his  next  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  as  a  sped-  my  ear  and  jarred  my  frame,  so  that  I  could  not  rest 
men  of  a  mode  of  turning  a  thought  the  wrong  way  until  1  had  sent  her  away."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  poor 
peculiar  to  the  poet ;  he  makes  merry  over  it  with  his  ballad-singer,  whose  cracked  voice  had  been  heara  by 
witty  and  sarcastic  compeer,  Horace  Walpole,  who  pro-  others  of  the  party,  but  without  having  the  same  efifect 
nounces  it  "  a  picture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life."  Dr.  on  their  sensibilities.  It  was  the  reality  of  his  fictitioua 
Johnson  alone,  when  he  hears  it  bandied  about  as  Gold-  scene  in  the  stoiy  of  the  Man  in  Black ;  wherein  he 
smith's  last  blunder,  growls  forth  a  friendly  defence;  describes  a  woman  in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her  arms 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  was  a  mere  blunder  in  emphasis,  and  another  on  her  back,  attempting  to  sing  ballads, 
He  meant  to  say,  I  wonder  they  should  use  Malagrida  but  with  such  a  mournful  voice  that  it  was  difficult  to 
as  a  term  of  reproach."  Poor  Goldsmith !  On  such  determine  whether  she  was  singing  or  crying.  "  A 
points  he  was  ever  doomed  to  be  misinterpreted.  Rogers,  wretch,"  he  adds,  "who,  in  the  deepest  distress,  still 
the  poet,  meeting  in  times  long  subsequent  with  a  sur-  aimed  at  good  humour,  was  an  object  my  friend  was  by 
vivor  from  those  days,  asked  him  what  Goldsmith  really  no  means  capable  of  withstanding."  The  Man  in  Black 
was  in  conversation.  The  old  conversational  character  gave  the  poor  woman  all  that-  he  had — a  bundle  of 
was  too  deeply  stamped  in  the  memory  of  the  veteran  matches.  Goldsmith,  it  is  probable,  sent  his  ballad- 
to  be  effaced.  "  Sir,"  replied  the  old  wiseacre,  "  he  was  singer  away  rejoicing,  with  all  the  money  he  had  in  his 
a  fool.    The  right  word  never  came  to  him.     If  you  pocket. 

gave  him  back  a  bad  shilling,  he'd  say.  Why  its  as  good        Ranelagh  was  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue  as  a  place 

a  shilling  as  ever  was  bom.    You  know  he  ought  to  of  public  entertainment    It  was  situated  near  Chelsea ; 

have  said  coined.    Coined^  sir,  never  entered  his  head,  the  principal  room  was  a  Kotunda  of  |^eat  dimensions, 

He  woi  afoolf  dr"  with  an  orchestra  in  the  centre,  and  tiers  of  boxes  all 
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loand.  It  was  a  place  to  wbieh  Johnson  resorted  The  sonrrUous  satire  of  Eenriok,  boweyer  unmerited, 
occasionally.  *'  I  am  a  great  friend  to  public  amuse-  may  have  checked  Goldsmith's  taste  for  masquerades, 
ments,**  said  he,  "  for  tliey  keep  people  from  yioe."*  Sir  Joshua  lipoids  calling  on  the  poet  one  morning. 
Goldsmith  was  equally  a  friend  to  them,  though  perhaps  found  him  walking  about  his  room  in  somewhat  of  a 
not  altogether  on  such  moral  grounds.  He  was  particu-  reverie,  kicking  a  bundle  of  clothes  before  him  like  a 
larly  fond  of  masquerades,  which  were  then  exceedingly  foot-ball.  It  proved  to  be  an  expensive  masquerade 
popular,  and  got  up  at  Ranelagh  with  great  expense  and  dress,  which  he  said  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  pur- 
magnificence.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  likewise  chase,  and  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the 
a  taste  for  such  amusements,  was  sometimes  his  com-  worth  of  his  money,  he  was  trying  to  take  it  out  in 
panion,  at  other  times  he  went  alone ;  his  peculiarities  exercise. 
of  person  and  manner  would  soon  betray  him,  whatever 

might  be  his  dinguise,  and  he  would  be  singled  out  by  — 
wags  acquainted  with  his  foibles,  and  more  successful 

than  himself  in  maintaining  tlieir  incognito,  as  a  capital  CHAP.  XXXVL 
subject  to  be  played  ui)on.    Some,  pretending  not  to 

know  him,  would  decry  his  writings,  and  praise  tliose  Invitation  to  Christmas— The upringvelvet coatr-The haymaking 

of  his  contemporaries;  others  would  laud  his  verses  to  Jhf7el^°' Bri^""^ ""'  loo-The fair culprit-A dance  witB 

the  skies,  but  purposely  misquote  and  burlesque  them ;  *   essamy 

others  would  annoy  him  with  parodies ;  while  one  young  From  the  feverish  dissipations  of  town.  Goldsmith  is 

lady,  whom  he  was  teasing,  as  he  supposed,  with  great  summoned  away  to  partake  of  the  genial  dissipations 

success  and  infinite  humour,  silenced  his  rather  boister-  of  the  country.     In  the  month  of  December,  a  letter 

ous  laughter  by  quoting  his  own  line  about "  the  loud  from  Mrs.  Bunbur^  invites  him  down  to  Barton  to  pass 

laugh  tliat  speaks  the  vacant  mind."    On  one  occasion  the  Christmas  holidays.    The  letter  is  written  in  the 

he  was  absolutely  driven  out  of  the  house  by  the  per-  usual  pli^ful  vein  wliich  marks  his  intercourse  with 

severing  jokes  of  a  wag,  whose  complete  disguise  gave  this  charming  family.    He  is  to  come  in  his  "  smart 

him  no  means  of  retaliation.  spring-velvet  coat,"  to  bring  a  new  wig  to  dance  with 

His  name  appearing  in  the  newspapers  among  the  the  haymakers  in,  and  above  all,  to  follow  the  advice 

diatinguisbed  persons  present  at  one  of  these  amuse-  of  herself  and  her  sister  (the  Jessaray  Bride)  in  playing 

ments,  his  old  enemy,  Kenrick,  immediately  addressed  loo.    This  letter,  which  plays  so  archly,  yet  kindly,  with 

to  him  a  copy  of  anonymous  verses,  to  the  following  some  of  poor  Goldsmith's  peculiarities,  and  bespeaks 

purport : —  such  real  ladylike  regard  for  him,  requires  a  word  or  two 

-  To  Dr.  OddmitK  on  seeing  his  name  in  the  list  of  mum-  ^^  ^fnotation.    The  spring-velvet  suit  alluded  to  appe«3 

mers  at  the  late  masquerade  :^  ^i^*7*u^''  *  ^^'u  "**  adornment  (somewhat  in  the 

«        • ,  1   :i.^      .  ^  1 J     .  V        .V  style  of  the  famous  bloom-coloured  coat)  in  which  Gold- 

^"^^^^'nowTd'.SIfT^ciSlXT'  «iith  had  flgu«d  in  the  p«<»ding  month  of  Ma,-the 

Thein  taught  the  truth  in  academic  ahadee—  season  of  blossoms— for,  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  we 

Ours  in  lewd  hops  and  midnisht  mas^uenuies.  find  the  following  entry  in  the  chronicle  of  Mr.  William 

So  changed  the  times  I  say,  nliloaophic  sage,  Filby,  tailor: — "  To  your  blue  velvet  suit,  £21  10«.  9d." 

Who«5  genius  suits  ao  well  this  taateM  age,  Also,  about  the  same  time,  a  suit  of  livery  and  a  crimson 

Be^l'^Se^fo^tlS^o' c^te"^^  S^""  ^O'  '^^  ^f^r^.,'^'^"-     ""^"'^  T  .^"^^  '"^'^T^ 

Or  do  thy  moral  numbers  quaintly  flow.  Brideresponsibleforthisgoi-geoussplendour  of  wardrobe. 

Inspired  by  th'"  Aganippe"  of  Soho?  The  new  wig,  no  doubt,  is  a  bag-wig  and  solitaire. 

Do  wisdom's  sons  gorge  dates  and  vermicelli,  still  highly  the  mode,  and  iu  which  Goldsmith  is  repre 

Like  beaaUyBickewtaff  or  bothering  KeUy?  sented  as  figuring  when  in  full  dress,  equipped  with 

Or  art  thou  tired  of  th*  undeserved  applause.  u:-  aamvA     ^        ^ 

Bestow'd  on  baxds  affecting  Yirtne'a  cause  ?  a    *     *u     j        •  -.u  *u     v  u  -^ 

la  this  the  good  that  makes  the  humble  vain-  ^^  ^^  *^®  dancing  with  the  haymakers,  we  presume 

The  good  philosophy  should  not  disdain  ?  it  alludes  to  some  ganiboi  of  the  poet  in  the.  course 

If  so,  let  pride  dissemble  all  it  can,  of  his  former  visit  to  Barton,  when  he  ranged  the  fields 

A  modem  sage  is  still  much  less  than  man.  and  lawns  a  chartei^d  libertine,  and  tumbled  into  the 

Goldsmith  was  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  of  the  kind,  fish-ponds. 

and,  meeting  Kenrick  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house,  called  As  to  the  suggestions  about  loo,  they  are  in  sportive 

him  to  sharp  account  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  his  allusion  to  the  doctor's  mode  of  playing  that  game  in 

name,  and  calling  his  morals  in  question,  merely  on  their  merry  evening   parties — affecting  the  desperate 

•eeount  of  his  being  seen  at  a  place  of  general  resort  gambler  and  easy  dupe— -running  counter  to  all  rule — 

and  amusement    Kenrick  shuffled  and  sneaked,  pro-  making  extravagant  ventures — ^reproaching  all  others 

testing  that  he  meant  nothing  derogatory  to  his  private  ^th  cowardice----dashing  at  all   hazards  at  the  pool, 

eharaeter.     Goldsmith  let  him  know,  however,  that  he  ^^d  getting  himself  completely  loo'd,  to  the  great  amuse- 

was  aware  of  his  having  more  than  once  indulged  in  ment  of  the  company.    The  drift  of  the  fair  sisters* 

attacks  of  this  dastard  kind,  and  intimated  that  another  advice  was  most  probably  lo  tempt  him  on,  and  then 

such  outrage  would  be  followed  by  personal  chastise-  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

ment  With  these  comments  we  subjoin  Goldsmith's  reply 

Kenrick,  having  played  the  craven  in  his  presence,  to  Mrs.   Buubury,  a  fine  piece  of  off-hand  humorous 

avenged  himself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  by  complaining  writing,  which  has  but  in  late   years  been  given  to  the 

of  his  having  made  a  wanton  attack  upon  him,  and  by  public,  and  which  throws  a  familiar  light  on  tlie  social 

making  coarse  comments  upon  his  writings,  convert  circle  at  Barton, 

tttion,  and  person.  "  Madam, — I  read  your  letter  with  all  that  allowance 

of 

amuaement; 

When  I  fin>i,  cuurrou  noueuwu,  n.  gsTe  an  expansion  ana  cay  ±  am  not  so  ignurani,  maaam,  as  noi  lo  sec  locrs  are 

?"f'*^*<*™y"^*f°<^«f°«^««^"«n««d  anywhere  e£e.  many  sarcasms  contained  in  it,  and  solecisms  also. 

2d^  ^"n^^JLl  n?  tblT^I  ^Ji?rr*^  army,  and  con-  (Solecism  is  a  word  that  comes  from  the  town  of  Solcis 

naerea  tnat  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would  be  alive  a^**-  __          *i_/-ii       i.m*i.oi              j 

hundred  yean  afterwards,  so  it  went  to  my  heart  to  consider  that  *"  ^^^'*»  «no"g  the  Greeks,  built  by    Solon,  and  ap- 

tlwre  was  not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to  Phed  as  we  use  the  word   Kidderminster  for  curtains 

go  home  and  think."  from  a  town  also  of  that  name — but  this  is  learning  you 
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have  no  Uste  fori)— I  ny,  madam,  there  are  many 
aai-oaams  in  it,  and  solecisms  also.  But  not  to  seem 
au  ill-natured  critic,  I'll  take  leave  to  quote  your  own 
words,  and  give  you  my  remarks  upon  them  as  they 
occur.    You  begin  as  follows : — 

I  hope,  my  good  Doctor,  yon  soon  will  be  here, 
And  yonr  ■prinff-relret  coat  raiy  smart  will  appear. 
To  open  our  biJl  the  firsi  day  ol  the  year. 

*'  Pray,  madam,  where  did  you  ever  find  the  epithet 
'good'  applied  to  the  title  of  doctor?  Had  you  called 
me  *  learned  doctor/  or  '  grave  doctor,'  or '  noble  doctor,' 
it  might  be  allowable,  because  they  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession. But,  not  to  cavil  at  trifles,  you  talk  of  my 
'  spring-velvet  coat,  and  advise  me  to  wear  it  the  first 
day  in  the  year,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  winter ! — ^a 
spring-velvet  coat  in  the  middle  of  winter!!!  That 
would  be  a  solecism  indeed !  and  yet,  to  increase  the 
inconsistence,  in  another  part  of  your  letter  you  call  me 
a  beau.  Now,  on  one  side  or  other  you  must  be  wrong. 
If  I  am  a  beau,  I  can  never  think  of  wearing  a  spring- 
velvet  in  winter ;  and  if  I  am  not  a  beau,  why,  then, 
that  explains  itself.  But  let  me  go  on  to  your  two  next 
strange  lines. — 

And  bring  with  voa  a  wig,  that  is  modish  and  gay. 
To  dance  with  the  girls  that  are  makers  of  hay. 

''The  absurdity  of  making  hay  at  Christmas  you  your 
self  seem  sensible  of :  you  say  your  sister  will  laugh; 
and  so  indeed  she  well  may  !  The  Latins  have  au  ex- 
pression for  a  contemptuous  kind  of  laughter,  *  fuuo 
eontemnere  adunoo ;  that  is,  to  laugh  with  a  crooked 
nose.  She  may  laugh  at  you  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  if  she  tliinks  fit.  But  now  I  come  to  the  most 
extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary  propositions,  which 
is,  to  take  your  and  your  sistet's  advice  m  playing  at  loo. 
The  presumption  of  the  oflbr  raises  my  indignation 
beyond  the  boimds  of  prose ;  it  inspires  me  at  once  with 
verse  and  resentment  /  take  advice  ?  and  from  whom  ? 
You  shall  hear : — 

First  let  me  suppose,  what  may  shortly  be  true, 

The  company  set,  and  the  woni  to  be  Xioo : 

AU  smirkmg,  and  pleasant,  and  big  with  adventure, 

And'oeling  Uie  stake  which  is  fiz'd  in  the  centre. 

Bound  and  round  ^  the  stakes,  while  I  inwardly  damn 

At  never  once  findmg  a  visit  from  Pam. 

I  la^  down  my  stake,  apparently  cool, 

"While  the  harpies  about  me  all  pocket  the  pooL 

I  fret  in  my  gizzard,  yet,  cautious  and  sly, 

I  wish  all  my  friends  may  be  bolder  than  I : 

Yet  still  they  sit  snug,  not  a  creature  will  aim 

By  losing  their  monepr  to  venture  at  frtme. 

'Tis  in  vain  that  at  niggardly  caution  I  scold, 

'Tis  in  vain  that  I  flatter  the  brave  and  the  bold  : 

All  play  their  own  way,  and  they  think  me  an  ass 

*  What  does  Mrs.  Bunbniy  7—'  I,  sir  ?    I  pass.' 

'  Pray  what  does  Miss  Homeck  ?  take  eonrsge,  oome,  do.' 

*  Who,  I  ?  let  me  see,  sir,  why  I  must  pass  too.' 
Mr.  Bunbury  frets,  and  I  fret  like  the  devU, 
To  see  them  so  cowardly,  lucky,  and  civil. 
Yet  still  I  sit  snuc,  and  continue  to  sigh  on, 
Tin,  made  by  my  losses  as  bold  as  a  lion, 

I  venture  at  all,  while  my  avarice  regards 

The  whole  pool  ss  my  own "  Come,  give  me  five  eards." 

*  Well  done  1'  cry  the  Udies.    '  Ah,  Doctor,  that's  good  I 
The  pool's  very  rich — ah  I  the  Doctor  is  loo'd !' 

Thus  foil'd  in  my  courage,  on  all  sides  perplext, 

I  aak  for  advioe  from  the  lady  that's  next : 

'  Fray,  ma'am,  be  so  oood  aa  to  give  your  advioe ; 

Don't  YOU  think  the  oest  way  is  to  venture  for't  twioe  f 

'  I  advise,'  cries  the  lady,  *  to  try  it,  I  own' — 

'  Ah  !  the  Doctor  is  loo'd !    Come,  Doctor,  put  down.' 

Thus,  playing,  and  plaving,  I  still  grow  more  eager, 

And  so  bold,  and  so  bold,  I'm  at  last  a  bold  beggar. 

Now,  hulies,  I  aak,  if  law  masters  you're  skill'd  in. 

Whether  crimes  such  aa  yours  should  not  oome  before^  Fielding : 

For  givina  advice  that  is  not  worth  a  straw. 

May  well  be  call'd  picking  of  pockets  in  law ; 

And  picking  of  podcets,  with  which  I  now  charge  ye. 

Is,  by  quinto  Elizabeth,  Death  without  Clergy. 

What  justice,  when  both  to  the  Old  Bailey  brought! 

By  the  goda,  I'll  ei\joy  it»  though  'tis  but  in  thou^^t ! 


Both  are  placed  at  the  bar,  with  all  prmr  de    . 

With  bunches  of  fennel,  sad  nosegays  before  'em ; 

Both  cover  their  Cues  with  mobs  and  all  that, 

But  the  judge  bids  them,  angrily,  take  off  their  hat. 

When  unoover'd,  a  boss  of  inquirr  runs  round, 

'  Pray  what  are  their  ciimea  T — *  They've  been  pilfering  found 

'  But  pray  what  have  they  pilfer'd  7 — *■  A  doctor,  I  hear.' 

*  What,  yon  solemn-fisced,  odd-looking  man  that  stands  nesrf 

'  The  same.' — *'  What  a  pity !  how  does  it  surprise  one. 

Two  handsomer  culprits  I  never  set  eyes  on  t 

Then  their  friends  dl  come  round  me  with  cringeiag  and  leering^ 

To  melt  me  to  pity,  and  soften  my  awearinff. 

First  Sir  Charles  advances,  with  phrases  woIIh 

'  Consider,  dear  Doctor,  the  giris  are  but  young.' 

'  The  younger  the  worse,'  I  return  him  again, 

'  It  shows  Uiat  their  habits  sre  sll  dyed  in  grain.' 

'  But  then  they're  so  handsome,  one's  bosom  it  grieves.' 

'  Whst  signifies  handsome,  when  people  are  thievea '" 

'  But  where  ia  your  justice  ?  their  casea  are  hard.' 

'  What  signifies  justice  ?    I  want  the  reward.' 

**  *  There's  the  parish  of  Edmonton  offers  forty  pounds ; 
there's  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  offers 
forty  pounds ;  there's  the  parish  of  Tyhum,  from  the 
Hog  in-the-pound  to  8t  Giles's  watch-house,  offers  forty 
pounds.    I  shall  have  all  that  if  I  convict  them ! ' — 

'  But  consider  their  case    it  may  yet  be  your  own  I 
And  see  how  they  kneel  I    Is  yonr  heart  made  of  atone  T 
This  moves :  so  at  last  I  agree  to  relent. 
For  ten  pounda  in  hand,  and  ton  ponnda  to  be  spent 

"  I  challenge  vou  all  to  answer  this  :  I  tell  yon,  yon 
cannot  It  outs  deep.  But  now  for  the  rest  of  the  letter : 
and  next — ^biit  I  want  room — so  I  believe  I  shall  battle 
the  rest  out  at  Barton  some  day  next  week — I  don't 
value  you  all  ?  *•  O.  G." 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  record  of  this  Christmas 
visit  to  Barton — ^that  the  poet  had  no  Boswell  to  follow 
at  his  heels,  and  take  notes  of  all  his  sayings  and  doings. 
We  can  only  picture  him  in  our  minds,  casting  off  all 
care— enacting  the  lord  of  misrule — presiding  at  the 
Christmas  revel»— providing  all  kinds  of  merriment — 
keeping  the  card-table  in  an  uproar,  and  finally  opening 
the  ball  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  in  his  spring-velvet 
suit,  with  the  Jessamy  Bride  for  a  partner. 


CHAP.   XXXVII. 

Theatrical  delays — ^Negotiations  with  Colman — ^Letter  to  Oarrich — 
Croaking  of  the  manager — Naming  of  the  play—**  She  Stoopa 
to  Conquer" — Footois  primitive  puppeVshow,  **  Piety  on 
Pattens" — ^First  performance  of  the  comedy — ^Agitatum  of 
the  author — Success — Colman  sqnibbed  out  €i  town. 

The  gav  life  depicted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  while  it 
kept  Goldsmith  in  a  state  of  oontinuat  excitement, 
a^[gravated  the  malady  which  was  impairing  his  con- 
stitution; yet  his  increasing  perplexities  in  money 
matters  drove  him  to  the  dissipation  of  society  as  a 
relief  from  solitary  care.  The  delavs  of  the  theatre 
added  to  those  peiplexities.  He  had  long  since  finished 
his  new  comedy,  yet  the  year  1772  passed  away  without 
his  being  able  to  get  it  on  the  stage.  No  one,  uninir 
tiated  in  the  interior  of  a  theatre,  that  little  worid  of 
traps  and  trickeiy,  can  have  anv  idea  of  the  obstacles 
ana  perplexities  multiplied  in  the  way  of  the  most 
eminent  and  successful  author  by  the  mismanagement 
of  managers,  the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  rival  authors, 
and  the  fantastic  and  impertinent  caprices  of  actors.  A 
long  and  bafBing  negotiation  was  carried  on  between 
Goldsmith  and  Colman,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden, 
who  retained  tlie  play  in  his  hands  until  the  middle 
of  January  (1778)  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The 
theatrical  season  was  rapidly  passing  away,  and  Gold- 
smith's pecuniary  difBcuIties  were  augmenting  and 
pressing  on  him.  We  may  judge  of  his  anxiety  by  the 
lollowiDg  letter : — 
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*'  To  Owrg9  Oobmxm^  S§q.  by  Johneon,  Cradock,  Murpby,  Reynolds  and  bis  sister, 
"  Bear  Sir,— I  entreat  youll  relieve  me  from  tbat  ^^^  ^®  ^^o^®  Homeck  connexion,  including,  of  course, 
•tote  of  sospeuse  in  whicb  I  bare  been  kept  for  a  long  the  JeMatnv  Bride,  whose  presence  may  have  contri. 
time.  Whatever  objections  you  have  made  or  shall  ^«*ed  to  flutter  the  anxious  heart  of  the  author.  The 
make  to  my  play.  I  will  endeavour  to  remove  and  not  rehearsals  went  off  with  great  applause ;  but  that  Col- 
argue  about  them.  To  bring  in  any  new  judges  either  »»»  attributed  to  the  partiality  of  friends.  He  w)n- 
of  its  merits  or  faults  I  can  never  submit  to.  Upon  a  t»n"«d  ^  c«>ak,  and  refused  to  nsk  any  expense  in  new 
former  occasion,  when  my  other  play  was  before  Mr.  "cenery  or  dresses  on  a  play  which  he  was  sure  would 
Garrick,  he  offered  to  bring  me  before  Mr.  Whitehead's  P«>^  »  faUure.  ,  ^  ^  ,  ^ 
tribunal,  but  I  refused  the  proposal  with  indignation :  X^e  time  was  at  hand  for  the  first  representation, 
I  hope  I  shall  not  receive  as  harsh  treatment  from  you  «°<»  "  7^  ^he  comedy  was  without  a  Utle.  "  We  are 
as  from  him.  I  have,  as  you  know,  a  large  suip  of  money  ^^  in  labour  for  a  name  for  Goldy's  play."  said  Johnson, 
to  make  up  shortly ;  by  accepting  my  play,  I  can  readily  '^ho,  as  usual  took  a  kind  of  fatherly  protecting  interest 
satisfy  my  creditor  that  way ;  at  any  rate.  I  must  look  »«  poo^r  Goldsmith  s  affairs.  "  The  Old  House  a  New 
to  some  certainty  to  be  prepared.  For  God's  sake  take  ^^^  ^«8  thought  of  for  a  Ume,  but  still  did  not  please, 
the  play,  and  let  us  make  the  best  of  it,  and  let  me  have  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  proposed  •'  The  Belle's  Stratagem,' 
the  same  measure,  at  least,  which  you  have  given  as  bad  »?  elegant  title,  but  not  considered  apnUcable,  the  per- 
plays  as  mine.  plexities  of  the  comedy  being  produced  by  the  mistake 
••  [  am,  your  friend  and  servant,  ^  *he  hero,  not  the  stratagem  of  the  heroine.    The 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith."  name  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Mra.  Cowley  for  one  of 

n,  .        J  .u  •  *     -^u -u   vt     I    -J  her  comedies.    "The  Mistakes  of  a  Night"  was  the  title 

Colm«i  retuniedthe  mjtuownpt.  with  the  blank  oides         ,    ^  ^^  ^^.^  Goldsmith  prefixed  the 

of  the  leaves  seored  with  disparaging  comments  and  _„_>-"«  ou.  n»«ri7»,^  p^nn.,«, " 

?'«fK'',^'l!:n  **??  ?:::"'«>« intimjtion  that  the  *«^  e^rSSs  of  oSmln  Mill  continued:  they 

^■"i^  ^t^^'nlS^^  ^  ^"f^^f^A  Ik*  P'»y.«''**  were  even  communicated  in  the  boxH)ffice  to  theserraitt 

notwithetandinir.    Goldsmith  submitted  the  cnticisms  ^r  *i.^  t\..i.^  ^r  i-n *^-  —i *-»♦  ♦«  ^^^.^  - 


♦».««  ♦i)j  Ji-i     ^^  ^^  ^"^®  of  Gloucester,  who  was  sent  to  engage  a 
»l«Vr  i«l«'    ^*-    Never  did  the  play  of  a  popular  writer  struggle- 


notwithstanding. 

to  some  of  his  friends,  who  pronounced 

unfair,  uid  contemptible,  anrf  intimated  that  Colman,  ^Ito*  exlsten^^thro^^^ 

being  a  dramatic  writer  himself,  might  be  actuated  by  j^^  ^    meantime^  Foote's  ••  Primitive  Puppet^ow." 

SSrit^^^^^^^  S^n^n  J^L^St^t  r^^^^^ 

^^''^ JLtr^  '^^^"^^  repre^nted  the  eril  that  ^^  o^Feb^riy'^lfthn^^^^^ 

Kn^iL^e^i^rtoT's"^^^^^^  ;r'S^:;itS^^^^^ 

^^'"^nL^L^eSJITo:^?^^^^^^        Goldsmith,  there.  ^^  THe^feXrw^ 

fore,  penned  the  following  note  to  Gamck:  -  ^^  sentimental  comeSy  received  iu  quietus.    Even 

«  Dear  Sib,— I  ask  many  pardons  for  the  trouble  I  Garrick,  who  had  recentiv  befriended  it,  now  gave  it  a 
gave  vou  vesterday.  Upon  more  mature  deliberation,  luck,  as  he  saw  it  going  down  hill,  and  sent  Goldsmith 
and  the  advice  of  a  sensible  friend,  I  began  to  think  it  a  humorous  prologue  to  help  his  comedy  of  the  opposite 
indelicate  in  me  to  throw  upon  you  the  odium  of  con*  school.  Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  however,  were  now  on 
firming  Mr.  Colman's  sentence.  I  therefore  request  ^ery  cordial  terms,  to  which  the  social  meetings  in  the 
you  will  send  my  play  back  by  my  servant;  for  having  eirele  of  the  Homecks  and  Bunburys  may  have  eon- 
been  assured  of  having  it  acted  at  the  other  house,  though  tributed. 

1  confess  yours  in  every  respect  more  to  my  wish,  yet  it  On  the  15th  of  Mareh  the  new  comedy  was  to  be 

would  be  folly  in  me  to  undergo  an  advantage  which  performed.    Those  who  had  stood  up  for  Its  merits,  and 

liesin  my  power,  ofappealing  from  Mr.  Colman  8  opinion  been  irritated  and  disgusted  by  the  treatment  it  had 

to  the  judgment  of  the  town.    I  entreat,  if  not  too  late,  received  from  the  manager,  determined  to  muster  their 

you  will  keep  this  affair  a  secret  for  some  time.  forces,  and  aid  in  giving  it  a  good  launch  upon  the 

••  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant,      ^  town.    The  particulars  of  this  confederation,  and  of  iu 

"  OuvBB  Goldsmith.''  triumphant  success,  are  amusingly  told  by  Cumberland 

The  negotiation  of  Johnson  with  the  manager  of  in  his  Memoirs. 

Govent  Garden  was  effective     "  Colman,"  he  says,  '*  was  **  We  were  not  over  sanguine  of  success,  but  perfectlv 

pievaUed  on  at  last,  by  mueh  soUoitation,  nay  a  kind  determined  to  struggle  hai*d  for  our  author.    We  accord- 

of  force,*"  to   bring   forward    the   comedv.     Still  the  ingly  assembled  our  strength  at  t4ie  Shakspeare  Tavern, 

manager  was  ungenerous— or,  at  least,  indisereet enough  in  a  considerable  body,  for  an  early  dinner,  where 

to  express  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  reach  a  second  Samuel  Johnson  took  the  chuir  at  the  head  of  a  long  table, 

lepiesentation.    The  plot,  he  said,  was  bad,  and  the  in-  and  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  corps :  the  poet  took 

terest  not  sustained ;  "  it  dwindled,  and  dwindled,  and  post  silentijr  by  bis  side,  with  the  Burkes,  Sir  Joshua 

at  last  went  ont  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle."    The  effect  Beynolds,  Fitzherbert,  Caleb  Whitefooi-d,  and  a  phalanx 

of  hia  croaking  was  soon  apparent  within  the  walls  of  North  British  predetermined  applaudere,  under  the 

of  the  theatre.    Two  of  the  most  popular  actore,  Wood-  banner  of  Major  Mills,  all  good  men  and  true.     Our 

ward  and  Gentleman  Smith,  to  whom  the  parts  of  Tony  illustrious  president  was  in  inimitable  glee;  and  poor 

Lumpkin  and  Young  Marlow  were  assigned,  refused  to  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all  his  raillery  as  patiendy  and 

aet  them— one  of  them  alleginff,  in  excuse,  the  evil  pre-  complacently  as  my  friend  Boswell  would  have  done  any 

dieuons  of  the  manager.    Goldsmith  was  advised  to  day  or  every  day  of  his  life.    In  the  meantime  we  diet 

postpone  the  performanoe  of  his  play  until  he  eould  get  not  forget  our  duty,  and  though  we  bad  a  better  comedy 

these  important  parts  well  supplied.    ^  No,'*  said  ne,  going,  in  which  Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook  ova> 

**l  would  sooner' that  my  play  were  damned  by  bad  selves  in  good  time  to  onr  separate  and  allotted  posts, 

players  than  merely  saved  by  good  acting.**  and  waited  the  a;irful  drawing  up  of  the  curtain.    As 

Quick  was  substituted  for  Woodward  in  Tony  Lump-  our  stations  were  preconcerted,  so  were  our  signals  for 

kin,  and  Lee  Lewis,  the  harlequin  of  the  theatre,  for  plaudits  arranged  and  determined  upon,  in  a  manner 

Gentleman  Smith  in  Young  Marlow ;  and  both  did  that  gave  every  one  his  cue  where  to  look  for  them,  and 

justice  to  their  parts.  how  to  follow  them  up. 

Great  interest  was  taken  by  Goldsmith's  fnpnds  in  *'  We  had  among  us  a  very  worthy  and  efficient  mem- 

the  suooess  of  his  piece.    The  rehearsals  were  attended  her,  long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and  the  world  at  large. 
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Adam  Drummond,  of  amiable  memory,  who  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  the  most  sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  contagious,  laugh  that  ever  echoed  from  tlie 
human  lungs.  The  neighing  of  the  horse  of  the  son 
of  liystus}>es  was  a  whisper  to  it — the  whole  thunder 
of  the  theatre  could  not  drown  it.  This  kind  and  inge- 
nious friend  fairly  forewarned  us  that  he  knew  no  more 
when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  cannon  did  that  was 
plsnted  on  the  battery.  He  desired,  therefore,  to  have 
a  flapper  at  his  elbow,  and  I  had  the  honour  to  be  de- 
puted to  that  office.  I  planted  him  in  an  upper  box, 
pretty  nearly  over  the  stage,  in  full  view  of  the  pit  and 
galleries,  and  perfectly  well  situated  to  give  the  echo  all 
Its  play  tlirough  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre. 
The  success  of  our  manceuvi-e  was  complete.  All  eyes 
were  upon  Johnson,  who  sat  in  a  front  row  of  a  side 
box ;  and  when  he  laughed,  everybody  thought  them- 
selves warranted  to  roar.  In  the  meantime,  m^  friend 
followed  signals  with  a  rattle  so  irresistibly  comic,  that, 
when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  person  and  per- 
formauces,  that  the  progress  of  the  pltiy  seemed  likely  to 
become  a  secondary  object,  aud  I  found  it  prudeut  to 
insinuate  to  him  that  he  might  halt  his  music  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  author ;  but,  alas !  it  was  now  too 
late  to  rein  him  in ;  he  had  laughed  upon  my  signal 
where  he  found  no  joke,  and  now,  unluckilv,  he  fancied 
that  he  found  a  joke  in  almost  everything  that  was  said, 
80  that  nothing  in  natui-e  could  be  moi'e  mal-api-opos 
than  some  of  his  bursts  every  now  and  then  were. 
These  were  dangerous  moments,  for  the  pit  began  to 
take  umbrage ;  but  we  carried  our  point  tlirough,  and 
tiiumphed,  not  only  over  Colman's  judgment,  but  our 
own." 

Much  of  this  statement  has  been  condemned  as 
exaggerated  or  discoloured.  Cumberland's  memoirs 
have  generally  been  characterised  as  partaking  of  ro- 
mance, and  iu  the  present  instance  he  had  paiticular 
motives  for  tamnering  with  the  truth.  He  was  a  drama- 
tic writer  himself,  jealous  of  the  success  of  a  rival,  and 
anxious  to  have  it  attributed  to  the  private  management 
of  friends.  Accoi^iug  to  various  accounts,  public  and 
piivate,  such  management  was  unnecessary,  for  the 
piece  was  '*  received  thi-oughout  with  the  gi-eatest 
acclamations." 

Goldsmith,  in  the  present  instance,  had  not  dared,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  be  present  at  the  first  perform- 
ilnce.  He  had  been  so  overcome  by  his  appiiehensions, 
that,  at  the  preparatoi^  dinner,  he  could  hardly  utter  a 
word,  and  was  so  choked  that  he  could  not  swallow  a 
mouthful  When  his  friends  trooped  to  the  theatre,  he 
stole  away  to  St  James's  Park :  there  he  was  found  by  a 
friend,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  wandering  up 
and  down  the  Mall  like  a  troubled  spiiit.  With  difficulty 
he  was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  his  presence 
might  be  important  should  any  alteration  be  necessary. 
He  airived  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  and  made  his 
way  behind  the  scenes.  Just  as  he  entered  there  was  a 
slight  hiss,  at  the  improbability  of  Tony  Lumpkin's 
trick  on  his  mother,  in  persuading  her  she  was  forty 
miles  off,  on  CrackskuU  Common,  though  she  had  been 
trundled  about  on  her  own  grounds.  "  What's  that  ? 
What's  that  ?"  cried  Goldsmith  to  the  manager,  in  great 
agitation.  *'  Pshaw !  Doctor,*'  replied  Col  man,  sarcas- 
tically, "  don't  be  frightened  at  a  squib,  when  we've 
been  sitting  these  two  hours  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder !" 
Though  of  a  most  forgiving  nature.  Goldsmith  did  not 
easily  foi-get  this  ungracious  and  ill  timed  sally. 

If  Colman  was,  indeed,  actuated  by  the  paltry  motives 
ascribed  to  him  in  his  treatment  of  this  play,  he  was 
most  amply  punished  by  its  success,  and  by  the  taunts, 
epigrams,  and  censures  levelled  at  him  through  the 
press,  in  which  his  fali>e  prophecies  were  jeered  at,  his 
critical  judgment  called  in  question,  and  he  was  openly 
taxed  with  literary  jealousy.    So  galling  aud  unremitting 


was  the  fire,  that  he  at  length  wrote  to  Goldsmith, 
entreating  him  "  to  take  him  off  the  rack  of  the  news- 
papere ;"  in  the  meantime,  to  escape  the  laugh  that  was 
raised  about  him  in  the  theatrical  world  of  London,  he 
took  refuge  in  Bath  during  the  triumphant  career  of  the 
comedy. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  many  squibs  which 
assailed  tlie  ears  of  the  manager : — 

"  To  George  Colman^  E$q, 

ON  THE  SUCCESS  OF  DR.  OOLDSMITR's  NEW  COKEOT. 

Come,  Coley,  doff  those  mourning  weeds, 

Nor  thus  with  jokes  be  flunm'd ; 
Tho'  Goldsmith's  present  play  sncceeda, 

The  next  may  stiU  be  dunn'd. 

As  this  has  'scaped  without  a  fidl. 

To  sink  his  next  prenare ; 
New  actors  hire  from  Wapjping  WaQ, 

And  dresses  frum  Rag  Fair. 

For  scenes  let  tatter'd  blankets  fly. 

The  prologue  Kelly  write ; 
Then  swear  again  the  piece  must  die 

Before  the  author's  sight 

Should  these  tricks  fail,  the  lucky  elf. 

To  bring  to  lasting  shame. 
E'en  write  the  best  you  can  yourself^ 

And  print  it  in  his  name." 

The  solitary  hiss,  which  had  startled  Goldsmith,  was 
ascribed  by  some  of  the  newspaper  schhblera  to  Cum- 
berland himself,  who  was  "  manifestly  miserable**  at  the 
delight  of  the  audience,  oi  to  Ossian  Macphei-son,  who 
was  hostile  to  the  whole  Johnson  clique,  or  to  Gold- 
smith's rival,  Kelly.  The  following  is  one  of  his  epi- 
grams which  appeared : — 

At  Dr.  Goldsmith's  merry  play, 
All  the  spectators  laugh,  they  say. 
The  assertion,  sir,  I  must  deny, 
For  Cumberland  and  Kelly  cry. 

Another,  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  alludes  to  Kelly's 
early  apprenticeship  to  stay-making : — 

If  Kelly  finds  fault  with  the  "  shape"  of  your  muae, 

And  thinks  that  too  loosely  it  plays, 
He  surely,  dear  Doctor,  will  never  refdse 

To  make  it  a  new  pair  of  Stays !" 

Cradock  had  returned  to  the  country  before  the  pro- 
duction of  the  play;  the  following  letter,  written  just 
after  the  performance,  gives  an  additional  picture  of  the 
thorns  which  beset  an  author  in  the  path  of  theatrical 
literature : — 

*'  My  DEAR  Sir, — The  play  has  met  with  a  success 
much  beyond  your  expectations  or  mine.  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  epilogue,  which,  however,  could  not 
be  used,  but  with  your  permission  shall  be  printed.  The 
story,  in  short,  is  this.  Murphy  sent  me  rather  the  outr 
line  of  an  epilogue,  which  was  to  be  sung  by  Miss 
Catley,  and  whioli  she  approved ;  Mrs.  Bulkley,  hearing 
tins,  insisted  on  throwing  up  her  part  (Miss  Hardcastle) 
unless,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre,  she  were 
permitted  to  speak  the  epilogue.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment, I  thought  of  making  a  quarrelling  epilogue  be- 
tween Catley  and  her,  debating  urho  should  speak  the 
epilogue;  but  then  Miss  Catley  refused,  after  I  bad 
taken  the  trouble  of  drawing  it  out  I  was  tlien  at  a 
loss  indeed  ;  an  epilogue  was  to  be  made,  and  for  none 
but  Mrs.  Bulkley.  1  made  one,  and  Colman  thought  it 
too  bad  to  be  spoken ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  try  a 
fourth  time,  and  I  made  a  very  mawkish  thing,  as  you 
will  shortly  see.  Such  is  the  history  of  my  stage  adven- 
tures, and  which  I  have  at  last  done  with.  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  I  am  very  sick  of  the  stage ;  and  thouffh 
I  believe  I  shall  get  three  teirible  benefits,  yet  I  shall, 
on  the  whole,  be  a  loser,  even  in  a  pecuniary  light : 
my  ease  and  comfort  I  certainly  lost  while  it  was  in 
agitation. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  Cradock, 

**  xour  obliged  aud  obedient  servant, 

**  Oliver  Goldsmith." 
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'*  P.Sv — ^Preeent  my  most  humble  reepeots  to  Mn.  What  is  the  '  Good-Batured  Man*  but  a  poor  water-gmel 

Cradock."  dramatic  dose  ?    What  is  '  The  Deseited  Village/  but  a 

Johnson,  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  P«t'y  poem  of  easy  numbers,  without  fancy,  dignity, 

promoting  the  interests  of  poor  "  Goldy ,"  was  triumphant  gemus,  or  fire  ?    And  pray  what  may  be  the  last  tpeak- 

at  the  success  of  the  piece.    "  I  know  of  no  comedy  for  ^9  pantomtme,  so  praised  by  the  doctor  himself,  but  an 

many  years,"  said  he,  "  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  incoherent  piece  of  stuff,  the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 

an  audience ;  that  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  fish «  tail,  wiOiout  plot,  mcident.  or  intrigue?    We  are 

of  comedy— in  making  an  audience  meriT."  "**<*«  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^*  *^"^^  1^^®**  wherein  we  mistake 

Goldsmith  was  happy  also  in  gaining  applause  from  pleasantry  for  wit.  and  grimace  for  humour— wherein 
less  anthoriUdve  sourees.  Northcote,  the  painter,  then  eveiy  scene  is  unnatural,  and  inconsisteat  with  the  rules, 
a  youthful  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Ralph,  the  laws,  of  nature  and  of  the  drama ;  viz..  two  gentle- 
Sir  Joshua's  confidential  man,  had  taken  their  stations  men  come  to  a  man  of  fortune  s  house,  eat,  dnnk.  &c., 
in  the  gallery  to  lead  the  applause  in  that  quarter,  and  take  it  for  an  inn.  ,  The  one  is  intended  as  a  lover 
Goldsmith  asked  Northcote-s  opinion  of  the  play.  The  ^^  *»>«  daughter ;  he  talks  with  her  tor  some  hours,  and. 
youth  modestly  declared  he  could  not  presume  to  judge  when  he  sees  her  again  m  a  different  dress,  he  treats  her 
in  such  matlera.  "  Did  it  make  you  laugh  r  '"  Oh,  •»  a  bai^girl,  and  sweare  she  squinted.  He  abuses  the 
exceedingly  r  "  That  is  all  I  require,"  replied  Gold-  master  of  the  house,  and  threatens  to  kick  hun  out  of  his 
smiUi  ;  and  rewarded  him  for  his  criUcism  by  box-  J'^  doors.  The  squire,  whom  we  are  told  is  to  be  a 
tickets  for  his  first  benefit  night  fool,  proves  to  be  the  most  sensible  being  of  the  piece ; 

The  comedy  was  immediately  put  to  press,  and  dedi-  and  he  makes  out  a  whole  act  by  bidding  his  mother  he 

eated  to  Johnson  in  the  following  grateful  and  affec-  close  behind  a  bush,  persuading  her  that  his  father,  her 

tionate  tenns ' ^^^  husband,  is  a  highwayman,  and  that  he  has  come 

"  In  inscribing  this  slight  performance  to  you,  I  do  *<?  cut  their  throats;  and  to  give  his  cousin  an  opportu- 
not  mean  so  much  to  compliment  you  as  myself.  It  mty  to  go  off,  he  dnvw  his  mother  over  hedges,  ditehes, 
may  do  me  some  honour  to  inform  the  public,  that  1  and  through  ponds.  There  is  not,  sweet,  sucking  John- 
have  lived  many  years  in  intimacy  with  you.  It  may  «»»  a  natural  stroke  in  the  whole  play  but  the  young 
serve  the  intereste  of  mankind,  also,  to  inform  them,  fellow  s  givinff  the  stolen  jewels  to  Uie  mother,  suppose  - 
that  the  greatest  wit  may  l>e  found  in  a  character,  with-  her  to  be  the  landlady.  J  hat  Mr.  Colman  did  no  justice 
out  impairing  the  most  unaffected  piety."  f"  this  piece  I  honwtly  allow ;  t^iat  he  told  all  his  tnends 

The  copyright  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Newbery,  accord-  »»  would  be  damned,  I  poeitiyely  aver ;  and  from  such 

ing  to  agreement,  whose  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  work  ungenerous  msinuaUons,  without  a  dramauo  ment,  it 

far  exceeded  the  debte  for  which  the  author  in  his  per-  ro«®.  ^  P"Wio  notice,  and  it  is  now  the  ton  to  go  and  see 

plexilies  had  pre-engaged  it.    The  sum  which  accrued  »t,  though  I  never  saw  a  person  that  either  liked  it  or 

to  Goldsmith  from  his  benefit  nights  afforded  but  a  approved  it,  any  more  than  the  absurd  plot  of  Home  • 

•light  palliation  of  his  pecuniaiydifficultiea  His  friends,  tragedy  of  "  AlonzO.       Mr.  Goldsmith,  correct  your 

whQe  they  exulted  in  his  success,  litde  knew  of  his  con-  arrogance,  reduce  your  vanity,  and  endeavour  to  believe 

tinually  increasing  embarrassments,  and  of  the  anxiety  —m  »  man,  you  are  of  the  plainest  sort;  and,  as  an 

of  miud  which  kept  tasking  his  peu,  while  it  impaired  author,  but  a  mortal  piece  of  mediocrity, 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  spirit  necessary  to  felicitous  Brise  le  miroir  infidde 

"^VO^^on.  Q-i  ~«-  ««*•  la  ,«*._  ^^^  ^^^  „ 

■  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  letter  more  calculated 

to  wound  the  peculiar  sensibilities  of  Goldsmith.    1'he 

CHAP.  XXXVIII.  attacks  upon   him    as    an  author,    though    annoying 

enough,  he  could  have  tolerated  ;  but  then  the  allusion 

k  sefwspftper  a^ack— The  Evans  affhij^-Johnson's  comment  to  his  "  grotesque'*  person,  to  his  studious  attempts  to 

The  triumphant  success  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  ^^^P  ^'J  r!?'*',*^^^  ^"'  w.?'%^^"^  an  unsuccessful 

brought  forth;  of  course,    those  caiTings^d  cavillings  ""^fV^^  ^^  ^"t  ^^^^^7  ^--k  (the  Jessamy  Bride  ,  sti-uck 

of  underling  ^cribblere  ^hich  are  the  thoi-ns  and  briers  l^^^^J  "P^^  ^^«»«>«t  sensitive  part  ot  bis  highly  sena- 

in  the  path  of  successfid  authors.    Goldsmith,  though  tive  nature     The  paragraph,  it  is  said,  was  first  po^^^^ 

easily  nettled  by  attacks  of  the  kind,  was  at  present  tSo  ?V'  ^?  ^'"^  V  »"  officious  fnend,  an  Inshman  whotold 

weU  ^satisfied  with  the  reception  of  his  comedy  to  heed  ^"»  *^«  J^«»  ^^""^^  '"^  ^^^«^  ^^."«^°*.  »^'  |»"'  he  needed 

them  ;  but  the  following  anonymous  letter,  which  ap-  '^^  Buch  prompting.     He  was  m  a  high  state  of  excite- 

peared  in  a  public  paperfwas  not  to  be  taken  with  equal  «»^°^  and  indignation,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 

eauanimitv ._       *^  *^  ^  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Captain  Higgins  of  the  ma- 

K»irj      n    1         m    Ti    j^  ij     •  X  rincs,  he  repaired  to  Pateniosterrow,  to  the  shop  of 

"  For  the  London  Paeket.'-To  Dr,  Ooldmtth,  Evans,  the  publisher,  whom  he  supposed  to  bo  the  editor 

Vons  Tou»  noyes  par  ranite.  of  the  paper.     Evans  was  summoned  by  bis  shopman 

"Sir, — ^The  happy  knack  which  you  have  learned  of  from  an   adjoining  room;    Goldsmith   announced  his 

puffing  your  own  compositions  provokes  me  to  come  name.    "  I  have  called,"  added  he,  "  in  consequence 

forth.    You  have  not  been  the  editor  of  newspapere  and  of  a  scurrilous  attack  made  upon  me,  and  an  unwarrant- 

magazines  not  to  discover  the  trick  of  literary  humbug ;  able  liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  a  young  lady.    Ae 

but  the  gauze  is  so  thin  that  the  very  foolish  part  of  the  for  myself,  I  care  little;   but  her  name  must  not  be 

world  see  through  it,  and  discover  the  doctor's  monkey  face  sported  with ." 

and  cloven  foot.    Your  poetic  vanity  is  as  unpardonable        Evans  professed  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and 

as  your  personal.    Would  man  believe  it,  and  will  woman  said  he  would  speak  to  the  editor.     He  stooped  to  exa- 

bear  it,  to  be  told  that  for  hours  the  great  Goldsmith  mine  a  file  of  the  paper,  in  search  of  the  offensive 

will  stand  surveying  his  grotesque  ouran-outang  figure  article ;  whereupon  Goldsmith's  friend  gave  him  a  sig- 

in  a  pier-glass?    Was  but  the  lovely  H ^k  as  much  nal,  that  now  was  a  favourable  moment  for  theexereise 

enamoured,  you  would  not  sigh,  my  gentle  swain,  in  of  his  cane.    The  hint  was  taken  as  quick  as  given,  and 

vain.    But  your  vanity  is  preposterous.     How  will  this  the  cane  was  vigorously  applied  to  the  back  of  the  stoop- 

aame  bard  of  Bedlam  ring  the  changes  in  the  praise  ing  publisher.    Tlie  latter  i*allied  in  an  instant,  and, 

ofGoldy?    But  what  has  he  to  be  either  proud  or  vain  being  a  stout,  high-blooded  Welshman,  returned  the 

of?    '  The  Traveller'  is  a  flimsy  poem,  built  upon  false  blows  with  interest    A  lamp  hanging  overhead  was 

principlefl — ^principles  diametrically  opposite  to  liber^.  broken,  and  sent  down  a  shower  of  oil  upon  the  combat 
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ants ;  but  the  battle  raged  with  imeearing  fury.    Tlie  pubiisb  it    He  has,  indeed,  done  it  Tery  well ;  but  it 

shopman  ran  off  for  a  constable ;  but  Dr.  Keniick,  who  is  a  foolish  thiug  well  done.    I  suppose  be  has  been  so 

happened  to  be  in  the  adjacent  room,  sallied  foith,  much  elated  with  the  success  of  his  new  comedy,  that 

interfered  between  the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  he  has  thought  everything  that  concerned  him  must  be 

the  afii-ay.     He  conducted  Goldsmith  to  a  coach,  in  of  importance  to  the  public.** 

exceedingly  battered  and  tattered  plight,  and  accompa-  «..__ 

nied  him  home,  soothing  him  with  mnch  mock  com- 

misei-ation,  though  he  was  generally  suspected,  and  on  ptTAU  ityytv 

good  grounds,  to  be  the  author  of  the  libel.  i^hat.  aaaia. 

Evans  immediately  instituted  a  suit  against  Goldsmith  Boswell  in   Holy-Week— Dinner  at   Oglethoipe's— Dinner  at 

for  an   assault,  but  was  ultimately    prevailed   upon    to  Paoli's— The  policy  of  truth— Goldsmith  afferta  independ- 

com  promise    the  matter,  the    poet  contributing    fifty  ence  of  i^ty-Paoli'a^compliment-^ohnjjj^ 

pouAds  to  the  Welsh  charity.       ^                          «^          ^  the  fiddle-Queation  about  ameide-Bo«well  a  subBerv.eney. 

Newspapers  made  theniselres,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  The  return  of  Boswell  to  town  to  his  task  of  noting 

exceedingly  merry  with  the  combat.   Some  censured  him  down  the  conversations  of  Johnson,  enables  us  to  glean 

severely  for  invading  the  sanctity  of  a  man's  own  house ;  from  his  journal  some  scanty  notices  of  Goldsmith.    It 

others  accused  him  of  having,  in  his  former  capacity  of  was  now  Holy- Week — a  time  during  which  Johnson 

editor  of  a  magazine,  been  guilty  of  the  very  offences  was  particularly  solemn  in  his  manner  and  strict  in  his 

that  he  now  resented  in  others.   This  drew  from  him  the  devotions.    Boswell,  who  was  the  imitator  of  the  great 

follovring  vindication : —  moralist  in  everything,  assumed,   of  course,  an  extra 

"  To  th$  Public.  devoutness  on  the  present  occasion.    **  iJe  had  an  odd 

"  Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  I  have  been  willing  mock  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,**  said  Miss  Bumey 

to  correct  in  others  an  abuse  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay),  "  which  he  had  acquired 

myself,  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  from  constantly  thinking  of  and  imitating  Dr.  Johnson.** 

wrote  or  dictated  a  single  paragraph,  letter,  or  essay  in  a  It  would  seem  that  he  undertook  to  deal  out  some 

newspfiper,  except  a  few  moral  essays  under  the  charao-  second-hand  homilies,  a  la  John»on,  for  the  edification 

ter  of  a  Chinese,  about  ten  years  ago  in  the  '*  Ledger,**  of  Goldsmith  during  Holv-Week.    The  poet,  whatever, 

and  a  letter,  to  which  I  signed  my  name,  in  the  *'  Sl  might  be  his  religious  feeling,  liad  no  disposition  to  be 

James's  Chronicle.'*  If  the  liberty  of  the  press,  thei^ore,  schooled  by  so  shallow  an  apostle.     "  Sir,"  said  he  in 

has  been  abused,  I  have  had  no  hand  in  it.  reply»  "  as  I  take  my  shoes  from  the  shoemaker,  and  my 

**  I  have  always  considered  the  press  as  the  protector  coat  from  tliC  tailor,  so  I  take  my  religion  from  the 

of  our  fi'eedom,  as  a  watchful  guaixiian,  capable  of  unit-  priest" 

ing  the  weak  against  the  euci*oachment8  of  power.  Boswell  treasured  up  the  reply  in  his  memory  or  his 
What  concerns  the  public  most  properly  admits  of  a  memorandum-book.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  9th  of 
public  discussion.  But,  of  late,  tlie  press  has  turned  April,  he  kept  Good  Friday  widi  Dr.  Johnson  in  oriho- 
from  defending  public  interest  to  making  inroads  upon  dox  style ;  breakfasted  with  him  on  tea  and  crossbuns; 
private  life — fiom  combating  the  stiong  to  overwhelm-  went  to  church  with  him  morning  and  evening ;  fasted 
mg  the  feeble.  No  condition  is  now  obscure  for  its  in  the  interval,  and  read  with  him  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
abuse,  and  the  protector  has  become  the  tyrant  of  the  ment ;  then,  in  the  piety  of  his  heart,  complained  of  the 
people.  In  this  manner,  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  sore  rebuff  he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  his  religi- 
beginning  to  sow  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution ;  the  ous  exhortations  to  the  poet,  and  lamented  that  ibe 
ffreat  must  oppose  it  from  piineiple,  and  the  weak  from  latter  should  indulge  in  "this  loose  way  of  talking." 
fear ;  till  at  last  every  rank  of  mankind  shall  be  found  "  Sir,"  replied  Johnson, ''  Goldsmith  knows  nothing— he 
to  g[ive  up  its  benefits,  content  with  security  from  has  made  up  his  mind  about  nothing " 
insultB.  This  reply  seems  to  have  gratified  the  lurking  jealousy 

"  How  to  put  a  step  to  this  licentiousness,  by  which  of  Boswell,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  his  journal.  John- 
all  are  indiscriminately  abused,  and  by  which  vice  son,  however,  with  respect  to  Goldsmith,  and  indeed 
consequently  escapes  in  the  general  censure,  I  am  unable  with  respect  to  everyboay  else,  blew  hot  as  well  as  cold, 
to  tell ;  all  I  could  wish  is,  that,  as  the  law  gives  us  according  to  the  humour  he  was  in.  Boswell,  who  was 
no  protection  against  the  injury,  so  it  should  give  astonished  and  piqued  at  the  continually  incroasing 
calumniators  no  shelter  after  having  provoked  correc-  celebrity  of  the  poet,  observed  some  time  after  to  John- 
tion.  The  insults  which  we  receive  before  the  public,  son,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  Goldsmith  had  acquired 
by  being  more  open,  ai'e  the  more  distressing ;  by  treat-  more  fame  than  all  the  officers  of  the  war  who  were  not 
ing  them  with  silent  contempt,  we  do  not  pay  a  suffi-  generals.  "  Why,  sir,"  answered  Johnson,  his  old  feel- 
cient  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  world.  By  recur-  ing  good-will  working  uppermost,  "  you  will  find  ten 
ring  to  legal  redress,  we  too  often  expose  the  weakness  thousand  fit  to  do  what  they  did,  before  you  find  one  to 
of  the  law,  which  only  serves  to  increase  our  mortifi-  do  what  Goldsmith  has  done.  Tou  must  consider  that 
eation  by  failing  to  relieve  us.  In  short,  every  man  a  thing  is  valued  according  to  its  rarity.  A  pebble  that 
should  singly  consider  himself  as  the  guardian  of  the  paves  the  street  is  in  itself  more  useful  than  tbe  diamond 
liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  far  as  his  influence  can  ex-  upon  a  lady's  fiujo^er." 

tend,  should  endeavour  to  prevent  its  licentiousness  be-  On  tlie  13th  of  April,  we  find  Goldsmith  and  Johnson 

coming  at  last  the  grave  of  its  freedom.  at  the  table  of  old  General  Oglethorpe,  discussing  the 

"  Oliver  Goldsmith."  question  of  the  degeueracv  of  the  human  race.     Gold- 

Boswell,  who  had  just  an-ived  in  town,  met  with  this  smith  asserts  the  fact,  and  attributes  it  to  the  influence 

article  in  a  newspaper  which  he  found  at  Dr.  Johnson's,  of  luxuiy.    Johnson  denies  the  fact ;  and  observes,  that 

The  doctor  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  Bozzy  and  even  admitting  it,  luxury  could  not  be  the  cause.    It 

Mi's.  Williams,  in  a  critical  conference  over  the  letter,  reached  but  a  small  proportion  of  the   human  race, 

determined  from  the  style  that  it  must  have  been  written  Soldiers  on  sixpence  a  day  could  not  indulge  in  luxuries; 

by  the  lexicographer  himself.     The  latter  on  his  retmn  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  foiming  the  g^i-eat  mass 

soon  undeceived    them.     **  Sir,"  said  he  to    Boswell,  of  mankind,  were  out  of  its  sphere.    Whei-ever  it  could 

**  Goldsmith  would  no  moro  have  asked  me  to  have  reach  them,  it  strengthened  tliem  and  rendered  them 

wrote  such  a  thing  as  that  for  him,  than  he  would  have  prolific.    The  conversation  was  not  of  particular  foroe 

asked  me  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  or  do  anything  else  or  point,  as  repoited  by  Boswell :  the  dinner  party  was 

that  denoted  his  imbecility.    Sir,  had  he  shown  it  to  a  vei^  smfUl  one,  in  which  there  was  no  provocation  to 

any  one  friend,  he  would  not  have  been   allowed  to  intellectual  display. 
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After  dinner  they  took  tea  with  the  ladies,  where  we  mighty  idle.    In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who  would  not 

find  poor  Goldsmith  ^appy  and  at  home,  singing  Tony  wish  to  please  the  chief  magistrate  V 

Lampkin's  song  of  the  "  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,"    and  "  I  do  wish  to  please  him,"  rejoined  Goldsmith.    *'  I 

another,  called  the  "  Humoius  of  Ballamagiiery,"  to  a  remember  a  line  in  Dryden  : — 

veiy  pret^  Irish  tune.    It  was  to  have  been  introduced  And  wery  poot  is  the  monarch's  Mend ; 

in  "  She  Stoops  to  Gonquerr  but  was  left  out,  as  the  it  ought  to  be  revei^d."    •'  Nay,"  said  Johnson,  "  there 

actress  who  played  the  heroine  could  not  sing.  are  finer  lines  in  Dryden  on  this  subject : 

It  was  in  these  genial  moments  that  the  sunshine  For  colleges  on  boanteoos  kings  depend, 

of  Goldsmith's  nature  would  break  out,  and  be  would  And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  fhend. 

say  and  do  a  thousand  whimsical  and  agreeable  things  General  Paoli  obBer?ed  that  *'  successful  rebels  might 

that  made   him  the  life  of  the  strictly  social  circle,  be."     "  Happy  rebellious,"  interjected  Martinelli.    **  We 

Johnson,  with  whom  conversation  was  everything,  used  have  no  such  phrase,"  cried  Goldsmith.   "  But  haye  you 

to  judge  Goldsmith  too  much  by  his  own  coUoq^uial  not  the  thing?'  asked  Paoli.   "  Yes,"  replied  Goldsmith, 

standayrd,  and  undervalue  him  for  being  less  provided  **  all  our  happy  revolutions.    They  have  hurt  our  con- 

than  himself  with  acquired  facts,  the  ammunition  of  the  stitutions,  and  wiU  hurt  it,  till  we  mend  it  by  another 

tongue,  and  often  the  mere  lumber  of  the  memory ;  happy  revolution."    This  was  a  sturdy  sally  of  Jacob- 

othei-s^  however,  valned  him  for  the  native  felicity  of  bis  itism  that  quite  surprised  Boswell,  but  must  have  been 

thoughts,  however  carelessly  expressed,  and  for  certain  relished  by  Johnson. 

good-fellow  qualities,  less  calculated  to  dazzle  than  to  General  Paoli  mentioned  a  passage  in  the  play,  which 

endear.    "  It  is  amazing,"  said  Johnson  one  day,  after  had  been  construed  into  a  compliment  to  a  lady  of  die- 

he  himself  had  been  talnnglike  an  oracle ;  "  it  is  amaz-  tinction,  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 

ing  how  little  Goldsmith  knows ;  he  seldom  comes  where  had  excited  the  strong  disapprobation  of  the  king  as  a 

he  is  not  more  ignorant  than  any  one  else."    *'  Yet,"  mesalliance.    Boswell,  to  draw  Goldsmith  out,  pretended 

replied  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  affectionate  prompt-  to  think  the  compliment  unintentional.    Hie  poet  smiled, 

ness,  "  Uiere  is  no  man  whose  company  is  more  liked.  and  hesitated.    The  general  came  to  his  relief.    **  Moth 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  dinner  at  Genei-al  Ogle-  tieur  Ooldtmith,**  said  he,  "  est  comme  la  mer^  qui  jeiU 

thorpo's,   Goldf^uiith  met  Johnsou   again  at  the  table  de$  perUi  et  bMmoottp  dautres  belles  ehotss,  »an$  s'en  ap- 

of  Cieiieral   Paoli,  the  hero  of  Corsica.    Martinelli,  of  peroevoir"     (Mr.  Goldsmith  is  like  the  sea,  which  oasts 

Florence,  author  of  an  Italian  History  of  England,  was  forth  pearls  and  many  other  beautiful  things  without 

among  the  guests ;  as  was  Boswell,  to  whom  we  are  in-  perceiving  it.) 

debted  for  minutes  of  the  conversation  which  took  place.  "Tres-bien  dit,  et  tres-^l^amment"  (veiy  well  said, 

The  question  was  debated  whether  Martinelli  should  and  very  elegantly)  exclaimed  Goldsmith,  delighted  with 

con  dune  his  history  down  to  that  day.    "  To  be  sure  he  so  beautiful  a  compliment  from  such  a  quarter, 

should,"  said  Goldsmith.    "  No,  sir ;"  cried  Johnson,  '*  it  Johnson  «poke  disparagingly  of  the  learning  of  a  Mr. 

would  give  great  offence.    He  would  have  to  tell  of  al-  Harris,  of  Salisbury,  and  doubted  his  being  a  good 

most  oU  the  living  great  what  they  did  not  wish  told."  Grecian.    "  He  is  what  is  much  better,"  cried  Goldsmith, 

Goldsmith. — '*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  neccessary  for  a  native  with  prompt  good  nature,  '*  he  is  a  worthy,  humane  man." 

to  be  more  cautious  ;  but  a  foreigner,  who  comes  among  ••  Nay,  sir,"  rpjoined  the  logical  Johnson,  "  that  is  not 

us  without  prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding  the  to  the  purpose  of  our  argument;  that  will  prove  that  he 

place  of  a  judge,  and  may    speak  his  mind  freely."  can  play  upon  a  fiddle  as  well  as  Giardini.  as  that  he  is 

Johnson. — "  Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from  an  eminent  Grecian."    Goldsmith  found  that  he  bad  got 

tiie  press,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  into  a  sonipe,  and  seized  upon  Giardini  to  help  him  out 

error  and  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  people  among  of  it    "  The  ^eatest  musical  performers,"  said  he,  dex- 

whom  he  happens  to  be."    Goldsmith. — "  Sir,  he  wants  terously  turamg  the  conversation,    "  have  but  small 

only  to  sell  his  history,  and  to  tell  truth  ;  one  an  honest,  emoluments ;  Giardini,  I  am  told,  does  not  get  above 

the  other  a  laudable  motive."    Johnson. — "Sir,  they  seven  hundred  a  year."    **  That  is  indeed  but  little  for  a 

are  both  laudable  motives.    It  is  laudable  in  a  man  to  man  to  get,"  observed  Johnson,  "  who  does  best  that 

wish  to  live  by  his  labours ;  but  he  should  write  so  as  which  so  many  endeavour  to  do.    There  is  nothing,  I 

be  may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be  knocked  on  think,  in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so  much  as 

the  head.     T  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Calais  before  he  in  playing  on  the  fiddle.     In  all  otlrer  things  we  can  do 

publishes  his  historv  of  the  present  age.    A  foreigner  something  at  first.    Any  man  will  forge  a  bar  of  iron, 

who  attaches  himself  to  a  political  party  in  this  country  if  you  give  him  a  hammei^— not  so  well  as  a  smith,  but 

is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be  imagined ;  he  is  looked  tolei-ably.    A  man  will  saw  a  piece  of  wood,  and  make 

upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.    A  native  may  do  it  for  a  box.  though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give  hioi  a  fiddle  and 

interest"  J5o«r#K.—"  Or  principle  "  Goldsmith.-^**  There  a  fiddlestick,  and  he  can  do  nothing." 

are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  political  lies  every  day.  This  upon  the  whole,  though  repoi-ted  by  the  one-sided 

and  are  not  hurt  by  it     Surely,  then,  one  may  tell  truth  Boswell,  is  a  tolerable  spednien  of  the  convervations 

with  perfect  safety."    Johnson. — **  Why,  sir,  in  the  first  of  Goldsmith  and  Johnson  ;  the  former  heedless,  often 

place,  he  who  tells  a  hundrad  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  illogical,  always  on  the  kind-hearted  side  of  the  question, 

of  bis  lies.    But,  besides,  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hun*  and  prone  to  i-edeem  himself  by  lucky  hits;   the  latter 

dred  lies  told  of  him  than  one  truth  which  he  does  not  closely  argumentative,  studiously  sententious,  often  pro- 

wiah  to  be  told."    Goldsmith.-^**  For  my  part,  I'd  tell  found,  and  sometimes  laboriously  prosaic. 

the    truth    and    shame  the  devil."     Johnson. — ^'^Yes,  Tliey  had  an  aiigumentafewdayslateratMr.  Thrale's 

sir,  but  the  devil  will  be  angry.    I  wish  to  shame  the  table,  on  the  subject  of  suicide.     '*  Do  you  think,  sir," 

devil  as  much  as  you  do,  but  I  should  choose  to  be  out  said  Boswell,  "  Uiat  all  who  commit  suicide  are  mad  ?" 

of  the  reach  of  his  dawa"    Goldsmith. — "^  His  claws  **Sir,"  replied  Johnson,  "  they  are  not  often  universally 

ean  do  you  no  hurt  where  you  have  the  shield  of  truth."  disordercKi  in  their  intellects,  but  one  passion  presses  so 

This  last  reply  was  one  of  Goldsmith's  lucky  hits,  and  upon  them  that  they  yield  to  it,  and  commit  suicide,  as 

dosed  the  argiiment  in  his  favour  a  passionate   man  will  stab  another.      I  have    often 

*'  We  talked,"  writes  Boswell,  ^  of  the  king's  coming  thought,"  added  he,  "  that  after  a  man  has  taken  the 

lo  see  (Goldsmith's  new  play."     "  I  wish  he  would,"  said  resolution  to  kill  himself,  it  is  not  courage  in  him  to  do 

Goldsmith,  adding,  however,  with  an  affected  indiffer-  anything,  however  desperate,  because  he  has  nothing  to 

ence,  "  not  that  It  would  do  me  the  least  good."     "  Well,  fear."     "  I  don't  see  that,"  observed  Goldsmitli.    **  Noy, 

then*,**  cried  Johnson,  laughing,  **let  us  say  it  would  do  but  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined  Johnson,  **  whv  should  vou 

him  good.    No,  sir,  this  affectation  will  not  pass ; — it  is  not  see  what  every  one  else  does  ?"    "it  is,"    i-eplicd 
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Goldsmith,  "  for  fear  of  something  that  he  has  resolved  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  he  considered  a  kind  of  peda- 

to  kill  himself;  and  will  not  that  timid  disposition  n-  ffogue,  set  his  Scotch  blood  in  a  ferment     **  Thera's  nae 

strain  him  T*    **  It  does  not  signify/'  pursued  Johnson,  hope  for  Jamie,  mon,**  said  he  to  a  friend ;  *'  Jamie  is 

*'  that  the  fear  of  something  made  him  resoWe ;  it  is  gsen  clean  gyte.    What  do  you  think,  mon  ?    He's  done 

upon  the  state  of  his  mind,  after  the  resolution  is  taken,  wi'  Paoli ;  he  is  off  wi'  the  land-lonpinff  sconndrel  of  a 

that  I  argue.    Suppose  a  man,  either  from  fear,  or  pride,  Gorsican ;  and  whose  tail  do  you  tnink  he  has  pinn'd 

or  conscience,  or  whatever  motive,  has  resolved  to  kill  himself  to  now,  mon  ?    A  dominie,  mon ;  an  aiild  domi- 

himself;   when  once  the  resolution  is  taken  he  has  nie :  be  keeped  a  schule,  and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy." 

nothing  to  fear.     He  may  then  go  and  take  the  King  We  shall  show  in  the  next  chapter  that  Jamie's  devo- 

of  Prussia  by  the  nose  at  the  head  of  his  armj.    Ho  tion  to  the  dominie  did  not  go  unrewarded. 

cannot  fear  the  rack  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself." 

Boswell  reports  no  more  6f  the  discussion,  though  Gold-  ..— ^ 

smith  might  have  continued  it  "vith  advantage ;   for  the 

very  timid  disposition  which,  through  fear  of  something,  CHAP.  XL. 

was  impelling  the  man  to  commit  suicide,  might  restrain 

him  from  an  act  involving  the  punishment  of  the  rack.  Changes  in  the  Literm  Club-^ohnBon's  oljection  to  Oarrick— 

more  terrible  to  him  than  death  itself.  Election  of  BoswelL 

It  is  to  be  regi-etted  in  all  these  reports  by  Boswell  wo  m-T'^           ^i_/            ,                   i.,, 

have  scarcely  anything  but  the  remarks  of  Johnson ;  it  ^  ^®  Literaiy  Qub  (as  we  have  termed  the  club  in 

is  only  by  accident  that  he  now  and  then  gives  us  the  Gerard-street,    though    it   took  that  name  some  time 

observaUons  of  others,  when  they  are  necessary  to  ex-  ^*^')  ^^  now  been  m  existence  several  years.    John- 

-  -          —    '       ''       —       -    ''-  "^"  was  exceedmgly  chary  at  first  of  its  exclusiveness 


rd,  lest  he  should  miss  the  smallest  sound  i[?f*^"*  mentioned  this  to  Dr.  Johnson,  says  Boswe  1. 
,  to  which  he  paid  such  exclusive,  though  ^  ^^  Y^  ?^«^  disnleased  with  the  actor  s  conceit.  *  He  a 
re.      But  the  moment  that  voice  burst    **  ^f  «f  ^  growled  he ;     '  How  does  he  know  we  will 


that  went  forward. 

from  that  voice, 

merited  homage.     But  the  moment  that  voice  burst  •*  t  •     «    mi.     i.       ji.-r.i-i, 

forth,  the  attention  which  it  excited  on  Mr.  Boswell  -f^?***  *^*°!  • ,   The  first  duke  in  EngUmd  has  no  right 

amounted  almost  to  pain.    His  eyes  goggled  with  eager-  ^4u    ^o-  ^J^P*??-    , .           ,     ,           ^.      .  r. 

ness;  he  leant  his  ear  almost  on  the  shoulder  of  the  .  ^^^^  ?""  ^^^'^  Hawkins  spoke  favourably  of  Gai- 

Doctor ;  and  his  mouth  dropped  open  to  catch  every  f^^t*  pretensions,  "Sir,   replied  Johnson,  "  he  will  dis- 

syllable  that  might  be  uttered ;  nay,  he  seemed  not  only  ^'i  "*,  ^^  ^7*  ,5?®?*°?' ^^ ..  J?  ^?  ?*™?,  ^"^,^  >® 
to  dread  losing  a  word,  but  to  be  anxious  not  to  miss  a  declared  to  Mr.  Thrale  that  if  Garrick  should  ajipW  for 
breathing;  as  if  hoping  iit>m  it  latentiy,  or  mystically,  ^f mission  he  would  blackball  him  "  Who.  sir?  ex- 
some  information."                                .^            /          ^  claimed   Thrale,    with    surprise ;  "  Mr.  Gamck--}'our 

On  one  occasion  the  doctor  detected  Boswell,  or  Bozzy  ^^^^   J.^^\  oompanion—black-ball    hjmr      "  Why, 

as  he  caUed  him,  eavesdropping  behind  his  chair,  as  he  f""'   ^^l'^  Johnson,  "  I  love  my  litUe  David  dearly— 

was  conversing  with  Miss  Bumey  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table.  ^*«^^^  ^^*°  ^i^  P^  ^^J  P^  Hm  fi*'^*"®"*  ^^ '  *>^'  ^^^^J 

"What  are  you  doing  there,  sirT  cried  he,  turning  one  ought  to  sit  m  a  society  like  oure, 

round  angrily,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  knee ;  Unelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or  player." 

"  go  to  the  table,  sir.'*  The  exclusion  from  the  club  was  a  sore  mortification 

Boswell  obeyed,  with  an  air  of  afiright  and  submission  to  Garrick,  though  he  bore  it  without  complaining.     He 

which  i*aised  a  smile  on  every  face.    Scarce  had  he  taken  could  not  help  continually  to  ask  questions  about  it — 

his  seat,  however,  at  a  distance,  than,  impatient  to  get  what  was  going  on  there  ? — whether  he  was  ever  the 

again  at  the  side  of  Johnson,  lie  rose  and  was  running,  subject  of  conversation  ?    By  degrees  the  rigour  of  the 

off  in  quest  of  something  to  show  him,  when  the  doctor  club  relaxed ;    some  of  the  memben  grew  negligent 

roared  after  him  authoritatively.  **  What  are  you  think-  Beaudere  lost  his  right  of  memberebip  by  neglecting 

ing  of,  sir?  why  do  "you  get  up  before  the  cloth  is  re-  to  attend.    On  his  marriage,  however,  with  Lady  Diana 

moved  ?    Gome  back  to  your  place,  sir  :** — and  the  ob-  Spencer,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,   and 

sequious  spanial  did  as  he  was  commanded. — **  Running  recentlv  divoreed  fi-om  Viscouut  Bolingbroke,  he  had 

about  in  the  middle  of  meals  *"  muttered  the  doctor,  claimed  and  regained  his  seat  in  the  club.    The  num- 

pureing  his  mouth  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  his  rising  ber  of  mepibers  had  likewise  been  augmented.     The 

risibility.  proposition  to  increase  it  originated  with  Goldsmith. 

Boswell  got  another  rebuff  from  Johnson,  which  would  "It  would  give,"  he  thought,  "  an  agreeable  variety  to 
have  demolished  any  other  man.  He  had  been  teasing  their  meetings :  for  there  can  be  notliing  new  amongst 
him  with  many  direct  questions,  such  as  "  What  did  ns.'*  said  he ;  "  we  have  travelled  over  each  other's 
you  do,  sir?" — "  What  did  you  say,  sir?"  until  the  philo-  mind."  Johnson  was  piqued  at  the  suggestion.  "  Sir," 
legist  became  perfectly  eni-aged.  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  said  he,  "  you  have  not  travelled  over  my  mind,  I 
the  question  f  roared  he.  "  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  promise  you."  Sir  Joshua,  less  confident  m  the  ex- 
that  these  are  not  the  mannere  of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will  haustless  fecundity  of  his  mind,  felt  and  acknowledged 
not  be  baited  with  wfuU  and  why — What  is  this  ?  What  the  foree  of  Goldsmith's  suggestion.  Several  new  mem- 
is  that !  Why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  ?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  hers,  therefore,  had  been  added ;  the  first,  to  his  great  joy, 
bushy  ?"  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  pil-garlick,  "  you  are  so  was  David  Garrick.  Goldsmith,  who  was  now  on 
good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you."  "Sir,"  replied  cordial  terms  with  him,  had  zealously  promoted  his 
Johnsou,  "  my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  election,  and  Johnson  had  given  it  his  warm  approba- 
should  be  so  HI,"*  "  You  have  but  two  topics,  sir,"  ex-  tion.  Another  new  member  was  Beauclero's  mend, 
claimed  been  another  occasion — "yourself  and  me,  and  Lord  Charlemont;  and  a  still  more  important  one  was 
I  am  sick  of  both  "  Mr.  (afterwai-ds  Sir  William)  Jones,  the  famous  Orien- 

Bosweirs  inveterate  disposition  to  toad  was  a  sore  talist.  at  that  time  a  young  lawyer  of  the  Temple  and  a 

cause  of  mortification  to  his  father,  the  old  laird  of  distinguislied  scholar. 

Auchinleck  (or  Affleck).    He  had  been  annoyed  by  his  To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  club,  Johnson  now 

extravangant  devotion  to  Paoli,  but  then  he  was  some-  proposed  his  devoted  follower,  Boswell,  as  a  member, 

thing  of  a  military  hero;  but  this  tagging  at  the  heels  He  did  it  in  a  note  addressed  to  Goldsmith,  who  pre- 
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Bidod  on  the  etening  of  the  SSrd  of  April.    The  uomi-  CHAP.  XLI. 

nation  was  aeooDcled  by  Beauclero.    According  to  the 

rules  of  the  dub,  the  ballot  would  take  place  at  the  next  l>iiiner  at  Dilly'e— ConrcrMtions  on  natunl  hiBtoi7^-Intenn«a- 

meeting  (on  the  80th) ;  there  was  an  intervening  week,  ^^^Jf  f.  Bo8well--Di8pate  about  toleration^ohuson'srjbaff 

*w^^e^    i^  .k;«u   i^  ,iJo^....  *u^  ,«^*<>«.«^».^f  *ki  to  Goldsmith— His  apologj'— Man-worship— Doctora  Migor 

therefore,  in  which  to  discuss  the  pretensions  of  the  ^^  Mino^-A  fkrcwdl  visit 

candidate.     We  may  easily  imagine  the  discussions  that 

took  place,  fioswell  had  made  himself  absurd  in  such  A  few  days  afUr  the  8erio^K)mic  scene  of  the  elevation 
a  variety  of  ways,  that  the  very  idea  of  his  admission  of  Bnswell  into  the  Literary  Club,  we  find  tliat  indefa- 
was  exceedingly  irksome  to  some  of  the  members.  **  The  tigable  biographer  giving  particulars  of  a  dinner  at  the 
honour  of  being  elected  into  the  Turk's  Head  Club,"  I>il)ys,  booksellers  in  the  Poultry,  at  which  he  met  Gold- 
said  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  "  is  not  inferior  to  that  smith  and  Johnson,  with  several  other  literary  characters, 
of  being  representative  of  Westminster  and  Surrey  ;*'  His  anecdotes  of  tlie  conversation  of  course  go  to  glorify 
what  had  Boswell  done  to  merit  such  an  honour  ?  What  Dr.  Johnson ;  for,  as  he  observes  in  his  bioginpliy,  **  his 
chance  bad  he  of  gaiuiug  it?  The  answer  was  simple :,  conversation  alone,  or  what  led  to  it,  or  was  interwoven 
he  had  been  v  persevering  worshiper,  if  not  sycophant,  with  it,  is  the  business  of  this  work."  Still,  on  the  pro- 
of Johnson.  The  great  lexicographer  had  a  heart  to  be  sent,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  gives  unintentional  and 
won  by  apparent  affection ;  he  stood  forth  authorita-  perhaps  unavoidable  gleams  of  Goldsmith's  good  sens*', 
lively  in  support  of  his  vassal.  If  asked  to  state  the  which  show  tliat  the  latter  only  wanted  a  less  prejudiced 
meiits  of  tlie  candidate,  he  summed  them  up  in  an  in-  and  mora  impartial  reporter,  to  put  down  the  chai'ge 
definite  but  comprehensive  word  of  his  own  coining :  he  of  colloquial  incapacity  so  unjustly  fixed  upon  him. 
was  cUibiMe.  He,  moreover,  gave  insignificant  hints.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  natui*al  history  of 
tliat  if  Boswell  were  kept  out  he  should  oppose  Uie  ad*  birds — ^a  beautiful  subject,  on  which  the  poet,  from  his 
mission  of  any  other  candidate.  No  fuither  opposition  recent  studies,  his  habits  of  observation,  and  his  natural 
was  made ;  in  fact,  none  of  the  members  had  been  so  tastes,  must  have  talked  with  insti-uction  and  feeling  ; 
fastidious  and  exclusive  in  regard  to  the  club  as  John-  yet,  though  we  have  much  of  what  Johnson  said,  y\e 
son  himself;  and  if  he  were  pleased,  they  were  easily  Lave  only  a  casual  remark  or  two  of  Goldsmith.  One 
satisfied:  besides,  they  knew  that,  with  all  his  faults,  was  on  the  migi'ation  of  swallows,  which  he  pronounced 
Boswell  was  a  cheerful  companion,  and  possessed  lively  partial ;  "  the  stronger  ones,"  said  he  "  migrate,  the 
social  qualities.  others  do  noL'* 

On  Fiiday.when  the  ballot  was  to  take  place,  Beauclero  Johnson  denied  the  brute  creation  the  faculty  of  rea- 

gave  a  dinner  at  his  house  in  the  Adelphi,  where  Bos-  son.    **  Birds,"  said  he,  *'  build  by  instinct ;  they  never 

well  met  several  of  the  members  who  were  favourable  to  improve;   they  build  their  first  nest  as  well  as  any  one 

bis  election.    After  dinner  Beauclero  adjourned  to  the  they  ever  build."    "  Yet  we  see,"  observed  Goldsmith, 

club,  leaving  Boswell  in  company  with  Lady  Di  Beau-  **  if  you  take  away  a  bird's  nest  with  the  eggs  in  it,  she 

derc  until  the  fate  of  his  election  should  be  known.     He  will  make  a  slighter  nest  and  lay  again."    "  Sir,"  i^eplied 

sat,  he  says,  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  which  even  the  charm-  Johnson,  *'  that  is  becauae  at  first  she  has  full  time,  and 

ing  convei-sation  of  Lady  Di  could  not  entirely  dissipate,  makes  her  nest  deliberately.    In  the  case  you  mention. 


Dr.Nugent,  Ganick,  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  William  Jones  known  in  natural  history,  though  one  of  the  most  cuiions 

were  waiting  to  receive  him.    The  club,  notwithstanding  things  in  it "     While  conversation  was  going  on  in  tit  is 

all  its  learned  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  could  at  placid,  agreeable,  and  instructive  manner,  the  etermd 

times  **  unbend  and  play  the  fool"  as  well  as  less  im-  meddler  and  busy-body,  Boswell,  must  iArude  to  put  it 

portant  bodies.    Some  of  its  jocose  conversations  have  at  in  a  brawl.    The  Dillys  were  dissentei-s  ;  two  of  their 

times  leaked  out,  and  a  society  in  which   Goldsmith  guests  were  dissenting  clergymen ;   another,  Mr.  To]>- 

could  venture  to  sing  his  song  of  "An  Old  Woman  lady,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church.    Johu- 

Tossed  in  a  Blanket "  oould  not  be  so  veiy  staid  in  its  son  liimself  was  a  zealous,  uncompromising  churchman, 

gravity.     We  may  suppose,  therefore,  the  jokes  that  had  Kone  but  a  Mai-plot  like  Boswell  would  have  thought, 

been  passing  among  the  members  while  awaiting  the  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  such  company,  to  broach  the 

arrival  of  Boswell.     Beauclero  himself  could  not  have  subject  of  religious  toleration ;   but,  as  has  been  well 

repressed  his  disposition  for  a  sarcastic  pleasantry.    At  obsei'ved,  "  it  was  his  perverse  inclination  to  introduce 

least  we  have  a  right  to  presume  all  this  from  the  con-  subjects  that  he  hoped  would  produce  difl'erence  and 

duct  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself.  debate."    In  the  present  instance  he  gained  his  point 

With  all  his  gravity  be  possessed  a  deep  fund  of  quiet  An  animated  dispute    immediately    arose,    in  which 

humour,  and  felt  a  land  of  whimsical  responsibility  to  according  to  Bosweirs  report,  Johnson  monopolised  tlie 

protect  the  club  from  the  absurd  propensities  of  the  very  greater  part  of  the  conversation,  not  always  treating  the 

questionable  associate  he  had  thus  inflicted  on  them,  dissenting  clergymen   witli  the  greatest  courtesy,  and 

Rising,  therefore,  as  Boswell  entered,  he  advanced  with  even  once  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  mild  and  amiable 

a  very  doctorial  air,  placed  himself  behind  a  chair,  on  Bennet  Langton  by  his  harshness, 
which  he  leaned  as  on  a  desk  or  pulpit,  and  then  deli-        Goldsmith  mingled  a  little  in  the  dispute,  and  with 

vered,  ex  cathedra,  a  mock  solemn  cbarffe,  pointing  out  some  advantage,  but  was  cut  short  by  flat  contradic- 

the  conduct  expected  from  him  as  a  gooa  member  of  the  tion  when  most  in  the  right    He  sat  for  a  time  silent 

dub ;  what  he  was  to  do,  and  especially  what  he  was  to  but    impatient   under    such    overbearing    dogmatism, 

avoid ;  including  in  the  latter,  no  doubt,  all  those  petty,  though  Boswell,  with  is  usual  misinterpretation,  attii- 

prying,  questioning,  gossiping,  babbUng  habits  which  butes  his  "restless  agitation"  to  a  wish  to  ^«t  in  aitel  «Aiftr. 

iiad  so  often  grieved  the  spuit  of  the  lexicographer.  '*  Finding  himself  excluded,"  continues  Boswell,  "  he 

It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that  Boswell  lias  never  thought  pro-  had  taken  his  hat  to  go  away,  but  remained  for  a  time 

per  to  note  down  the  purticulars  of  this  charge,  which,  with  it  in  his  hand,  like  a  gamester,  who,  at  the  end  of  a 

irom  the  well  known  characters  and  positions  of  the  long  night,  lingers  for  a  little  while  to  see  if  he  can  have 

parties,  might  have  furnished  a  parallel  to  the  noted  a  favourable  opportunity  to  finish  with  success."     Once 

chaige  of  Launcelot  Gobbo  to  his  dog.  he  was  beginning  to  speak,  when  he  was  overpowered 

by  the  loud  voice  of  Johnson,  who  was  at  tlie  op])08ite 

—  end  of  the  table,  and  did  not  perceive  his  attempt ; 

whei-eupon  he  threw  down,  as  it  were,  his  hat  and  his 
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iir^ment,  and,  darting  an  Bnf(iry  glance  at  Johnson,  ex-  sobriety  of  his  cloth,  had  got  intoxicated  "  to  a  pitch  of 

claiiped  in  a  bitter  tone,  **  Take  it.**  looking  at  one  man  and  talking  to  another."   **  Doctor," 

Just  then  one  of  the  disputants  was  beginning  to  cried  he,  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion  and  good  will,  but 

speak,  when  Johnson,  uttering  some  sound  as  if  about  goggling  by  mistake  upon  Goldsmith,  "  I  should  be  glad 

to  intermpt  him,  Goldsmith,  according  to  Boswell,  seized  to  see  you  at  Eton."  "I  shall  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you," 

the  opportunity  to  vent  his  own  envy  and  sjiheuy  under  replied  Goldsmith.    "  No,  no !"  cried  the  other  eagerly ; 

pretext  of  supporting  another  person.     **  Bir,"  snid  he  to  *'  'tis  not  you  I  mean.  Doctor  Minor^  'tis  Doctor  Af^jar 

Johnson,  "  the  gentleman  has  heard  you  patiently  for  there !"    *'  You  may  easily  conceive,"  said  Johnson,  in 

an  hour;  pray  allow  us  now  to  hear  him."    It  was  a  relating  the  anecdote,  "  what  effect  this  had  upon  Gold 

reproof  in  thelexioographer^s  own  style,  and  he  may  have  smith,  who  was  irascible  as  a  hornet"    The  only  oom- 

felt  that  he  merited  it;  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  be  ment,  however,  which  he  is  said  to  haye  made,  partakes 

reproved.    *'  Sir,"  said  he  sternly,  "  I  was  not  interrupt-  more  of  ouaint  and  dry  humour  than  bitterness ;  *'  that 

ing  the  gentleman ;   I  was  only  giving  him  a  sigual  Graham,     said  he,   *'  is  enough  to  make  one  commit 

of  my  attention.    Sir,  you  are  impertinent,'*     Goldsmith  suicide."    What  more  could  be  said  to  tolerate  the  nui- 

made  no  reply,  but  after  some  time  went  away,  baying  sance  of  a  consummate  bore  f 
another  engagement  We  have  now  g:iyen  the  last  scenes  between  Goldsmith 

That  evening,  as  Boswell  was  on  the  way  with  Johnson  and  Johnson  which  stand  recorded  by  Boswell.    The 

and  Langton  to  the  club,  he  seized  the  occasion  to  make  latter  called  on  the  poet  a  few  days  after  the  dinner  at 

some  disparaging    remarks  on   Goldsmith,   which   he  Dilly's  to  take  leave  of  him  prior  to  departing  for  Scotland; 

thought  would  just  then  be  acceptable  to  the  great  lexico-  yet,  even  in  this  last  interview,  he  contrives  to  get  up  a 

gTJipher.     "It  was  a  pity,"  he  said,  "that  Goldsmith  chatge  of  "jealousy  and  envy."    Goldsmith,  he  would 

would  on  eyery  occasion  endeayour  to  shine,  by  which  fain  persuade  us,  is  very  angiy  that  Johnson  is  going  to 

he  so  often  exposed  himself."    Langton  contrasted  him  travel  with  him  in  Scotland ;  and  endeavours  to  persuade 

with  Addison,  who,  content  with  the  fame  of  his  writings,  him  that  he  will  be  a  dead  weight  "  to  lug  along  through 

acknowledged  himself  unfit  for  conve]*sation  ;  and,  on  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides."    Any  one  else,  knowing 

being  taxed  by  a  lady  with  silence  in  company,  replied,  the  character  and  habits  of  Johnson,  would  haye  thought 

"  Idadam,  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready  money,  but  I  the  same;  and  no  one  but  Boswell  would  haye  supposed 

can  draw   for  a  thousand  pounds."    To  this  Boswell  bis  office  of  beai^leader  to  the  ursa-major  a  thing  to  be 

rejoined,  that  Goldsmith  had  a  great  deal  of  gold  in  his  envied/'x^ 
cahinet,  hut  was  always  taking  out  his  pui-se,    "Yes, 

sir,"  chuckled  Johnson,   "  and  that  so  often  an  empty  _— — 

purse." 

By  the  time  Johnson  arrived  at  the  club,  however,  his  CHAP.  XLII. 

angry  feelings  had  subsided,  and  his  native  generosity 

ana  sense  of  iustice  had  got  the  uppermost     He  found  ^  .       ,    „^.    .  ..  ,„,        „    ^. 

Goldsmith  in  company  with  Burke.  Ga.,ick.  and  other  ^'!!*N'^ig:S?rh:SS^pSlL1^?r.pT^r^:SS!l 
members,   but  sitting  silent  and  apart,    "brooding,     as  "  Egwy  on  Troth"— PubUcadidation—A  high-minded  rebuke. 

Boswell  says,  **  over  the  reprimand  he  had  received." 

Johnson's  good  heart  yearned  towards  him  ;  and  know-        The  works  which  Goldsmith  had  still  in  hand  being 

ing  his  placable  nature,  *•  I'll  make  Goldsmith  forgive  already  paid  for,  and  the  money  gone,  some  new  scheme 

me,"  whispered  he  ;  then,  with  a  lond  voice,  "  Dr.  Gold-  must  be  devised  to  provide  for  the  past  and  the  future — 

smith,"  said  he  "something  passed  to-day  where  you  for  impending  debts,  which  threatened  to  crush  him, 

and  I  dined-—/  €uk  your  pardon.'*    The  ire  of  the  poet  and  expenses  which  were  continually  increasing.     He 

was  extinguisHM  in  an  instant,  and  his  grateful  affection  new  »i»-ojecied  a  work  of  greater  compass  than  any  he 

for  the  magnanimous  though   sometimes  overbearing  |,ad    >et    undertaken— a    "  Dictionary    of  Arts    and 


moralist  rushed  to  his  heart  "  It  must  be  much  from  Sciences"  o^  a  comprehensive  scale,  which  was  to  oc 
you,  sir,"  said  be,  *'  that  I  take  ill  I"  *  And  so,"  adds  ciipy  a  number  of  volumes.  For  this  he  received  pro 
Boswell,  "  the  difference  was  over,  and  they  were  on  as  mises  of  assistance  from  severel  powerful  hands.  John- 
easy  t^nns  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  away  as  son  was  to  contribute  an  article  on  ethics;  Burke,  an 
usual."  We  do  not  think  these  stories  tell  to  the  poet's  absti-act  of  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful, 
disadvantage,  even  though  related  by  Boswell.  an  essay  on  the  Berkeleyan  8}8tem  of  philosophy,  and 
Goldsmith,  with  all  his  modesty,  could  not  be  ignorant  others  on  political  science,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  an 
of  his  proper  merit ;  and  must  have  felt  annoyed  at  times  essay  on  painting ;  and  Ganick,  while  he  uuclertook  ou 
at  being  undervalued  and  ellwwed  aside  by  light-minded  his  own  part  to  furnish  an  essay  on  actiug,  engaged  1>t. 
or  dull  men,  in  their  blind  and  exclusive  homage  to  the  Burney  to  contribute  an  article  on  music.  Here  was  a 
literary  autocrat.  It  was  a  fine  repi-oof  he  gave  to  Bos-  g^eat  anay  of  talent  positively  engaged,  while  other 
well  on  one  occasion,  for  talking  of  Johnson  as  entitled  writers  of  eminence  were  to  be  sought  for  the  various 
to  the  honour  of  exclusive  superiority :  **  Sir,  you  are  for  departments  of  science,  Goldsmith  was  to  edit  the  whole, 
making  a  monarchy  what  should  be  a  republic."    On 

another  occasion,  when  he  was  convereing  in  company  ,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  Pmdar'«  (Dr.  Wolcot)  most  unusing  « jenx 

vrith  great  yivacity,  and  appai-ently  to  the  satisfaction  of  d'eaprit"  is  his  cougratulatorj'  epistle  to  BoswoU  on  this  tour, 

those  around  him,  an  honest  Swiss  who  sat  near,  one  of  which  we  subjoin  a  few  tines : — 

Geoiige  Michael  Moser,  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  ..  ^  jj^^^^jj^  g^^^  Broce,  whate'er  thy  name, 

pereeiving  Dr.  Johnson  rolling   himself  as  if  about  to  Thoumighty  shark  for  anecdote  and  fame; 

speak,  exclaimed,  **  Stay,  stay  !  Toctor  Shonson  is  going  Thoa  Jackal,  leading  lion  Johnson  forth, 

to  say  someiliing."     "And  are  you  sure,  sir,"  replied  To  eat  MTherson 'midst  his  natire  north; 

Goldsn,ith.  sbaxply,  "  th«  you  can  comprehend  what  be  J^/tttTH.S^niSL'^to'Xi,. 

8ays .  :»*••*• 

This  clever  rebuke,   which  gave  the  main  zest  to  the  Blesa'd  be  thy  labours,  most  adventurous  Bozzj, 

anecdote,  is  omitted  by  Boswell,  who  probably  did  not  Bold  rival  of  Sir  John  and  Dame  Piozzi; 

perceive  the  point  of  it.  Hearens !  with  what  laurels  shall  thy  head  be  crown'd ! 

He  relates  another  anecdote  of  this  kind,  »n  the  an-  ^  8«>^«' »  ^^TSf^^'V^^^  smromid ! 

.,      -.       i>  T  1 1  •        \c     rvn.     1  ^<           1  n  ij :«u  Yes    whilst  the  Itambier  shall  a  comet  blaze, 

thonty  ot  Johnson  himscl  \.    ITie  latter  and  Goldsmith  ^,^^  ^, ^  ^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^^  ^ 

were  one  evening  m  company  with  the  Rev.  George  xhee,  too,  that  world  with  wonderment  shall  hail, 

Graham,  a  master  of  Eton,  who,  notwithstanding  the  a  lively  bouncing  cracker  at  his  tail !" 
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An  undertaking?  of  this  kind,  while  it  did  not  tncessantlj  accurate  research,  and  close  and  lonff-continued  appli- 
task  and  exhaust  his  inventive  powera  hy  original  com-  cation.  Tlie  project  of  the  Univei*6al  Dictionary,  there- 
position,  would  give  agreeable  and  profitable  exeixnse  to  fore,  met  with  no  encouragement,  and  fell  through, 
his  taste  and  judgment  in  selecting,  compiling,  and  The  failui-e  of  this  scheme,  on  which  he  had  built 
arranging,  and  be  calculated  to  diffuse  over  the  whole  such  spacious  hopes,  sank  deep  into  Goldsmith's  heart 
the  acknowledged  grace  of  his  style.  He  was  still  further  grieved  ana  mortified  by  the  failure 
He  drew  up  a  prospectus  of  the  plan,  which  is  said  by  of  an  effort  made  by  some  of  his  friends  to  obtain  for 
Bishop  Percy,  who  saw  it,  to  have  oeen  written  with  un-  him  a  pension  from  government  There  had  been  a 
common  ability,  and  ro  have  had  that  perspicuity  and  talk  of  the  disposition  of  the  ministry  to  extend  the 
elegance  for  which  his  writings  are  remarkable.  This  bounty  of  the  crown  to  distinguished  literary  men  in 
paper,  unfortunately,  is  no  longer  in  existence.  pecuniary  difiicuUy,  without  regard  to  their  political 
Goldsmith's  expectations,  always  sanguine  respecting  creed :  when  the  merits  and  claims  of  Goldsniith,  how- 
any  new  plan,  were  raised  to  an  extraordinary  height  by  ever,  were  laid  before  them,  they  met  no  favour.  The 
the  preeeut  project ;  and  well  they  might  be,  when  we  sin  of  sturdy  independence  lav  at  his  door.  He  had 
consider  the  powerful  coadjutors  already  pledged.  They  refused  to  become  a  ministerial  hack  when  offered  a  earU 
were  doomed,  however,  to  complete  disai^pointmeiit  hUmehe  by  Parson  Scott,  the  cabinet  emissary.  The 
Davies,  the  bibliopole  of  Russell-street,  lets  us  into  the  wondering  parson  had  left  him  in  poverty  and  "  hie 
eecret  of  this  failure.  "  The  booksellers,'*  said  be,  "  no^  garret,'*  and  there  the  ministry  were  disposed  to  suffer 
withstanding  they  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  abili-  him  to  remain. 

tiee,  yet  were  startled  at  the  bulk,  importance,  and  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Beattie  come  out  with  his  Essay 
expense  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  the  fate  of  which  on  Truth,  and  all  the  orthodox  world  are  thrown  into  a 
was  to  depend  on  the  industry  of  a  man,  with  whose  paroxysm  of  contagious  ecstasy.  He  is  cried  up  as  the 
indolence  of  temper  and  method  of  procrastination  they  great  champion  of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of 
bad  long  been  acquainted."  modem  philosophers  and  infidels ;  he  is  feted  and  flat- 
Goldsmith  certainly  gave  reason  for  some  such  dis-  tered  in  eveiy  way.  He  receives  at  Oxford  the  honorary 
trust  by  tlie  heedlessness  with  which  he  conducted  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the  same  time  with  Sir 
literary  undertakings.  Those  unfinished,  but  paid  for,  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  king  sends  for  biro,  praises  hie 
would  be  suspended,  to  make  way  for  some  job  that  was  Essay,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
to  provide  for  present  necessities.  Those  thus  hastily  Goldsmith  feels  more  acutely  the  denial  of  a  pension 
taken  up  would  be  as  hastily  executed,  and  the  whole,  to  himself,  when  one  has  thus  ()een  given  unsolicited  to 
however  pressing,  would  be  shoved  aside  and  left  "  at  a  man  he  might  without  vanity  consider  so  much  his 
loose  ends,"  on  some  sudden  call  to  social  enjoyment  or  inferior.  He  was  not  one  to  conceal  his  feelings. 
lecreatioo.  **  Here's  such  a  stir,"  said  he  one  day  at  Tbrale's  table, 
Gradock  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Gold-  '*  about  a  fellow  that  has  written  one  book,  and  I  have 
smith  was  hard  at  work  on  his  Natm'al  History,  he  sent  written  so  many." 

to  Dr.  Percy  and  himself,  entreating  them  to  finish  some  **  Ah,  Doctor  T  exclaimed  Johnson,  in  one  of  his 
pages  of  his  work  which  lay  upon  his  table,  and  for  caustic  moods,  "  there  go  two  and  forty  sixpences,  you 
which  the  press  was  urgent,  he  being  detained  by  other  know,  to  one  guinea."  This  is  one  of  the  cuts  at  poor 
engagements  at  Windsor.  They  met  by  appointment  at  Goldsmith  in  which  Johnson  went  contrary  to  head  and 
his  cbambers  in  the  Temple,  where  they  found  every-  heart  in  his  love  for  saying  what  is  called  a  *'  good 
thing  in  disorder,  and  costly  books  lying  scattered  about  thing."  Ko  one  knew  better  than  himself  the  compani- 
on the  table  and  on  the  floor ;  many  of  the  books  on  tive  superiority  of  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  ;  but  the 
natural  history,  which  he  had  recently  consulted,  lay  jin^^le  of  the  sixpences  and  the  guinea  was  not  to  be 
open  among  uncorrected  proof-sheets.    'The  subject  in  resisted. 

hand,  and  from  which  he  had  suddenly  broken  off,  re-        **  Everybody,"  exclaimed    Mrs.    TbraJe,  "  loves  Dr. 

kted  to  birds.    "  Do  ^ou  know  anything  about  birds  V  Beattie  but  Goldsmith,  who  says  he  cannot  bear  the 

asked  Dr.  Percy,  smihng.    "  Not  an  atom,"  replied  Cra-  sight  of  so  much  applause  as  they  all  bestow  upon  him. 

dock ;   "  do  you  ?"    **  Not  1 1   I  scarcely  know  a  goose  Did  he  not  tell  us  so  himself,  no  one  would  oelieve  he 

from  a  swan :   however,  let  us  txj  what  we  can  do."  was  so  exceedingly  ill-natured." 

lliey  e?t  to  work  and  completed  their  friendly  task.        He  told  them  so  himself  because  he  was  too  open 

Goldsmith,  however,  when  ne  came  to  revise  it,  made  and  unieserved  to  disguise  his  feelings,  and  because  he 

such  alterations  that  they  could  neither  of  them  recog-  really  considered  the  praise  lavished  on  Beattie  extrava- 

nise  their  own  share.    The  engagement  at  Windsor,  gant,  as  in  fact  it  was.    It  was  all,  of  course,  set  down 

which  had  tluis  caused  Goldsmith  to  break  off  suddenly  to  sheer  envy  and  uncharitableness.    To  add  to  his 

from  his  multifarious  engagements,  was  a  party  of  plea-  annoyance,  he  found  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

sure  witli  some  literary  ladies.     Another  anecdote  was  joining  in  the  universal  adulatioa.    He  had  painted  a 

current,  illustrative  of  the  carelessness  with  which  he  fuUlengthportraitof  Beattie,  decked  in  the  doctor's  robes 

executed  works  i-equiring  accuracv  and  research.    On  in  which  he  had  figured  at  Oxford,  with  the  '*  Essay  on 

the  32nd  of  June  he  hiui  received  payment  in  advance  Truth"  under  his  aim,  and  the  angel  of  truth  at  his  side, 

for  a  Grecian  History  in  two  volumes,  tliough  only  one  while  Voltaire  figured  as  one  of  the  demons  of  infidelity, 

was  finished.    As  he  was  pushing  on  doggedly  at  the  sophistry,  and  falsehood,  driven  into  utter  darkness, 
second.  Gibbon  the  historian  cfdled  in.    **  You  are  the        Goldsmith  had  known  Voltaire  in  eariy  life ;  he  had 

man  of  all  others  I  wish  to  see,"  cried  the  poet,  glad  to  been  his  admirer  and  his  biographer;  he  gi'ieved  to  find 

be  saved  the  tronble  of  rderence  to  his  books.     '*  What  him  receiving  such  an  insult  from  the  classic  pencil  of  his 

was  the  name  of  that  Indian  king  who  gave  Alexander  friend.     '*  It  is  unworthy  of  you,"  said  he  to  Sir  Joshua, 

the  Great  eo  much  trouble  ?"    '*  Montesuma,"  replied  "  to  debase  so  high  a  genius  as  Voltaire  before  so  mean 

Gibbon,  sportively.     The  heedless  author  was  about  a  writer  as  Beattie.    Beattie  and  his  book  will  be  for- 

eommitting  the  name  to  paper  without  roferenoe,  when  gotten  in  ten  yeai's,  while  Voltaire's  fame  will  last  for 

Gibbon  pretended  to  recollect  himself,  and  gave  the  true  "ever.    Take  care  it  does  not  perpetuate  this  picture  to 

name,  Poras.  tlie  shame  of  such  a  man  as  you."    This  noble  and  high- 

This  story,  very  probably,  was  a  sportive  exaggeration;  minded  rebuke  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  any 

but  it  was  a  multiplicity  of  anecdotes  like  this  and  tlie  reproachful  words  between  the  poet  and  the  painter : 

preceding  one,  some  true  and  some  false,  which  had  and  we  are  happy  to  find  tliat  it  did  not  destroy  the 

impaired  the  confidence  of  booksellers  in  Goldsmith  as  harmony  of  their  inter  course, 
a  man  to  be  relied  on  for  a  task  roquiring  wide  and  o^— 
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CHAP.    XIJII  that  wbieh  was   formed  by  art — ^tbe  company,  gaflr 

dressed,  looking  satisfaction,  and  the  tables  spread  with 
Toil  without  hope— The  poet  in  the  green-room— In  the  flower-    yarious  delicacies,  all  conspired  to  fill  my  imagination 
prden— At  Vanxhall-Dissipation  without  gaiety-^radock    ^ith  the  visionary  happiness  of  the  Arabian  lawffifer, 
I^  j;j^-^"«°«ily «J^P«*l»y-A  partmgscene-An  mviUUon     ^„^  jj^^^  ^^  ^^^^\^  ^  ^^  admiration ." 

to  pleasure.  •,         ,,  .  ,  -^        .  .  i      ••.-, 

Everythnig  now,    however,  is    seen   with  different 

lliwarted  in  the  plans  and  disappointed  in  the  hopes  eyes  ;  with  him  it  in  dissipation  without  pleasure ;  and 

which  had  recently  cheered  and  animated  him.  Gold-  he  finds  it  impossible  any  longer,  by  mingling  in  the 

smith  found  the  labour  at  his  half-finished  tasks  doubly  gay  and  giddy  throng  of  appnrently  pros})erous  and 

irksome,  from  the  consciousness  that  the  completion  happy  beings,  to  escape  from  the  carking  care  which  is 

of  them  could  not  relieve  him  from  his  pecuniary  em-  clinging  to  his  heart 

barrassments.     His  impaired  health,  also,  rendered  him  His  kind  friend  Gradock  came  up  to  town  towards 

less  capable  than  formerly  of  sedentary  application,  and  autumn,    when  all  the  fashionable  world  was  in  the 

continual  nei-plexities  disturbed  the  flow  of  thought  countiy,  to  give  his  wife  the  benefit  of  a  skilful  dentist 

necessary  for  original  composition.    He  lost  his  usual  He  took  lodgings  in  Norfolk-street,  to  be  in  Goldsmith's 


scuniary  dimculties  he  umes  very 

nad  brought  upon  himself  by  fiis  eiTors  and  extrava-  some  of  his  works ;  but  with  a  select  friend  or  two,  I 

gance,  and  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  make  known  their  was  more  pressing  that  he  should  publish  by  subscrip- 

a mount,  he  buried  his  cares  and  anxieties  in  his  own  tion  his  two  celebrated  poems  of  the  *  Traveller'  and  the 

bosom,  and  endeavoured  in  company  to  keep  up  his  '  Deserted  Village,'  with  notes."    The  idea  of  Crndock 

usual  air  of  gaiety  and  unconcern.    This  gave  his  con-  was,  that  the  suoscription  would  enable  wealthy  persona 

duct  an  appearance  of  fitful ness  and  csprice,  vai-yiug  favourable  to  Goldsmith  to  contribute  to  his  pecuniary 

suddenly  from   moodiness  to  mirth,   and  from   silent  relief  without  wounding  his  pride.     "  Goldsmith,"  sjiid, 

gravity  to  shallow  laughter ;  causing  surprise  and  ridi-  he,  "  readily  gave  up  to  me  his  private  copies,  and  said 

cule  in  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  sickness  of  heart  '  Pray  do  what  you  please  with  them.*    But  whilst  he 

which  lay  beneath.  sat  near  me,  he  rather  submitted  to  than  encouraged  my 

His  poetical  reputation,  too,  was  sometimes  a  dis-  zealous  pi-oceedings. 
advantage  to  him  ;  it  drew  upon  him  a  notoriety  which        **  I  one  morning  called  upon  him,  however,  and  foond 

he  was  not  always  in  the  mood  or  the  vein  to  act  up  to.  him  infinitely  better  than  1  had  expected  ;    and,  in  a 

'*  Good  heavens!  Mr.  Foots  "  exclaimed  an  actress  at  the  kind  of  exulting  style,  he  exclaimed,  *  Here  are  some 

Ilaymarket  Theatre,  "  what  a  humdrum  kind  of  a  man  of  the  best  of  my  prose  writings ;  /  have  been  hard  at 

Dr.  Goldsmith  appears  in  our  green-ix>om.  compared  work  since  midnight^  and  desire  you  to  examine  them.* 

with  the  figure  he  makes  in  his  poetry !"    "  The  reason  *  These,'   said  I.   •  are  excellent  indeed.'     '  They  are,' 

of  that,  madam,"  replied  Foote,  "  is  because  the  muses  replied  he,    *  intended    as  an  introduction  to  a  body 

are  better  company  than   the  players."      Beauclerc's  of  arts  and  sciences.' " 

letters  to  his  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,  who  was  absent        Poor  Goldsmith  was,  in  fact,  gathering  together  the 

in  Ireland,  give  us  now  and  then  an  indication  of  the  fragments  of  his  shipwreck — the  notes  and  essays,  and 

whereabout  of  the  poet  during  the  present  year.    **  I  memoranda  collected  for  his  Dictionary — and  proposed 

have  been  but  once  to  the  club  since  you  left  England,"  to  found  on  them  a  woik  in  two  volumes,  to  be  entitled 

writes  he  ;  "  we  were  entertained,  as  usual,  with  Gold-  "A  Survey  of  Experimental  Philosophy." 


England,  to  bring  over  the  whole  club,  and  let  them  talent  at  hoping,  which  gave  him  buoyancy  to  cany  out 

loose  upon  him  to  drive  him  home  by  their  peculiar  his  enterprises,  was  almost  at  an  end. 

habits  of  annoyance— Johnson  shall  spoil  his  books ;  Cradock's  farewell  scene  with  him  is  told  in  a  simple 

Goldsmith  shall  puU  hie  ftowere ;  and  last,  and  most  but  touching  manner. 

intolerable  of  all,  Boswell  shall — talk  to  him.     It  would  "  The  day  before  I  was  to  set  out  for  Leicestpitihire  I 

appear  that  the  poet,  who  had  a  passion  for  flowei-s,  was  insisted  upon  his  dining  with  us.     He  replied,  I  will, 

apt  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  the  garden  when  on  a  but  on  one  condition,  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  eat 

visit  to  a  country  seat,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  anything.*    *  Nay,'  said  I,  'this  answer  is  absolutely  un- 

flower-beds  and  the  despair  of  the  gnrdener.  kind,  for  I  had  hoped,  as  we  are  supplied  from   the 

The  summer  wore  heavily  away  with  Goldsmith.  He  Crown  and  Anchor,  that  you  would  have  named  some- 
had  not  his  usual  solace  of  a  country  retreat ;  his  health  thing  you  might  have  relished.'  *  Well,'  was  the  reply, 
was  impaired  and  his  spirits  depressed.  Sir  Joshua  *  if  von  will  but  explain  it  to  Mrs.  Gradock,  I  will  oer- 
Keynolds,  who  peceived  the  state  of  his  mind,  kindly  tainly  wait  upon  you.' 

f^ave  him  much  of  his  company.    In  the  course  of  their  *'  The    doctor  found,  as  usual    at  my  apartments, 

interchange  of  thought.  Goldsmith  sugg^ested  to  him  the  newspapera  and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  pen  and  ink  he 

htory  of  Ugolino  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.      The  amused  himself  as  well  as  he  could.    I  had  ordered 

painting  founded  on  it  remains  a  memento  of  their  from  the  tavern  some  fish,  a  roasted  joint  of  lamb,  and 

friends) lip.  a  tart ;  and  the  doctor  either  sat  down  or  walked  about. 

On  the  4th  of  August    we  find  them  together  at  just  as  he  pleased.    After  dinner  he  took  some  wine 

Vauxhall !    at  that  time  a  place  in  high  vogue,  and  with  biscuits ;  but  I  was  obliged  soon  to  leave  him  for 

which  had  once  been  to  Goldsmith  a  scene  of  oriental  awhile,  as  I  had  matters  to  settle  prior  to  my  next  day's 

splendour  and  delight.      We   have,    in    fact,    in  the  journey     On  my  return  coffee  was  ready,  and  the  doctor 

"  Citizen  of  the  World,"  a  picture  of  it  as  it  had  struck  appeared  more  cheerful  (for  Mre.  Cradock  was  always 

him  in  former  years  and  in  his  happier  moods.   "Upon  rather  a  favourite  with  him),  and  in  the  evening  he 

entering  the  gardens,"  says  the  Chmese  philosopher,  "  I  endeavoured  to  talk  and  remark  as  usual,  but  all  was 

found  every  one  sense  occupied  with  more  than  expected  force.     He  stayed  till  midnight,  and  I  insisted  on  seeing 

pleasure — the  lights  eveiywhere  glimmering  through  the  him  safe  home,  and  we  most  cordially  shook  hands  at 

scarcely-moving  trees — ^the  full-bodied  concert  bunting  the  Temple  gate."    Cradock  little  thought  this  was  to 

on  the  stillness  of  the  night — the  natural  concert  of  the  be  their  final   parting.     He  looked  back   to  it  with 

birds  in  the  more  retired  part  of  the  grove  vicing  with  mournful  recollections  in  alter  years,  and  lamented  that 
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be  had  not  remained  longer  in  town,  at  every  incon-  which  he  receives  the  pittance  of  five  guineas,  much 

venience,  to  solace  the  poor  broken-spirited  poet.  needed  in  his  present  scantiness  of  purse ;  he  is  arrang- 

The  latter  continued  in  town  all  the  autumn.    At  the  ing  his  "  Survey  of  Experimental  jPhilosophy,"  and  he 

opening  of  the  Opera  House,  on  the  20th  of  November,  is  translating  the  "  Comic  Romance  of  Scarrou.'*    Such 

Mrs.  Yates,  an  actress  whom  he  held  in  great  esteem,  is  a  part  of  the  various  labours  of  a  drudging,  depress- 

delivered    a    poetical    exordium    of  his    composition,  ing  kind,  by  which  his  head  is  made  wrong  and  his 

£eaue}erc,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  pronounced  heart  faint     "  If  there  is  a  mental  drudgery,"  says  Sir 

'.t  very  good,  and  predicted  that  it  would  sood  be  in  all  Walter  Scott,  *'  which  lowers  the  spirits  and  lacerates 

the  papers.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  the  nerves,  like  the  toil  of  a  slave,  it  is  that  which  is 

ever  published.    In  his  fitful  state  of  mind  Goldsmith  exacted  by  literary  composition  when  the  head  is  em: 

may  have  taken  no  care  about  it,  and  thus  it  has  been  ployed.    Add  to  the  unhappy  author's  task  sickness, 

lost  to  the  world,  although  it  was  received  with  great  sorrow,  or  the  pressure  of  unfavourable  circumstances, 

applause  by  a  crowded  and  brillant  audience.  and  the  labour  of  tlie  bondsman  becomes  light  in  com- 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks  through  the  gloom  that  parison."  Goldsmith  again  makes  an  efibrt  to  rally  his 
was  gathering  over  the  poet  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  spirits  by  going  into  gay  society.  "  Our  Club,"  writes 
he  reoeives  another  Christmas  invitation  to  Barton.  A  Beauclerc  to  Charlemont,  on  the  12th  of  Februaiy, 
country  Christmas !  with  all  the  cordiality  of  the  fireside  "  has  dwindled  away  to  nothing.  Sir  Joshua  and  Gold- 
circle,  and  the  jovous  revelry  of  the  oaken  hall — what  a  smith  have  got  into  such  a  round  of  pleasure  that  they 
contrast  to  the  loneliness  of  a  bachelor's  chambers  in  have  no  time."  This  shows  how  little  Beauclerc  was 
the  Temple !  It  is  not  to  be  resisted.  But  how  is  poor  the  companion  of  the  poet's  mind,  or  could  judge  of  him 
Goldsmith  to  raise  the  ways  and  means?  His  purse  is  below  the  surface.  Reynolds,  the  kind  participator  in 
empty ;  his  booksellers  are  already  in  advance  to  him.  joyless  dissipation,  could  have  told  a  different  stoiy  of 
As  a  last  resource,  he  applies  to  Garrick.  Their  mutual  his  companion's  heart-sick  gaiety, 
intimacy  at  Barton  may  nave  suggested  him  as  an  alter-  In  this  forced  mood  Goldsmith  gave  entertainments 
native.  The  old  loan  of  forty  pounds  has  never  been  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  the  last  of  which  was  a 
paid ;  and  Newbery's  note,  pledged  as  a  security,  has  dinner  to  Johnson,  Revuolds,  and  others  of  his  inti- 
never  been  taken  up.  An  additional  loan  of  sixty  mates,  who  partook  with  soitow  and  reluctance  of  his 
pounds  is  now  asked  tor,  thus  increasing  the  loan  to  one  imprudent  hospitality.  The  fii-st  course  vexed  them  by 
hundred ;  to  insure  the  payment,  he  now  otfers,  besides  its  needless  profusion.  When  a  second,  equal Iv  extra- 
Newbery's  note,  the  transfer  of  the  comedy  of  the  vagant,  was  served  up,  Johnson  and  Reynolds  declined 
"  Good-natured  Man**  to  Brury  Lane,  with  such  altera-  to  partake  of  it ;  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  under- 
tions  as  Crarrick  may  suggest  Garrick,  in  reply,  evades  standing  their  motives,  followed  tlieir  example,  and  the 
the  oflTer  of  the  altered  comedy,  alludes  significantly  to  dishes  went  from  the  table  untasted.  Goldsmith  felt 
a  new  one  which  Goldsmith  had  talked  of  writing  for  sensibly  this  silent  and  well-intended  rebuke, 
him,  and  offers  to  furnish  the  money  required  on  his  The  gaieties  of  society,  however,  cannot  medicine  for 
own  aceeptance.  any  length  of  time  a  mind  diseased.    Wearied  by  the 

The  reply  of  Goldsmith  hespeaks  a  heart  brimful  of  distractions  and   harassed  by  the  expenses  of  a  town 

Satitude,  and  overflowing  with  fond  anticipations  of  life,  which  he  had  not  the  discretion  to  regulate,  Gold- 

arton  and  the  smiles  of  its  fair  residents.    **  My  dear  smith  took  the  resolution,  too  tardilv  adopted,  of  retiring 

friend,"  writes  he,  "  I  thank  you.     I  wish  I  could  do  to  the  serene,  quiet,  and  cheap  and  healthful  pleasures 

something  to  serve  you.     I  shall  have  a  comedy  for  vou  of  the  countiy,  and  of  passing  only  two  months  of  the 

in  a  season  or  two  at  the  farthest,  that  I  believe  will  be  year  in  London.    He  accordingly  made  arrangements 

worth  your  acceptance,  for  I  fancy  I  will  make  it  a  fine  to  sell  his  right  in  the  Temple  chambers,  and  in  the 

thing.    You  shall  have  the  refusal.    *  *  *  *    I  will  month  of  March  retii*ed  to  his  country  quartera  at  Hyde, 

draw  upon  you  one  month  after  date  for  sixty  pounds,  there  to  devote  himself  to  toil.    At  this  dispiriting  junc- 

aod  your  acceptance  will  be  ready  money  ^  part  of  which  ture,  when  inspiration  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the 

T  want  to  go  dovn  to  Barton  with.    May  God  preserve  poetic  fire  extinguished,  a  spark  fell  on  bis  combustible 

my  honest  little  man,  for  he   has  my  heart. — Ever,  imagination  and  set  it  in  a  blaze. 

"Olives  Goldsmith."  He  belonged  to  a  temporaiy  association  of  men  of 

And  having  thus  scrambled  together  a  little  pocket  talent,  some  of  them  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  who 

money  hy  hard  contrivance,  poor  Goldsmith  tarns  his  dined  together  occasionally  at  the  St.  James's  Cofiee- 

back  upon  care  and  trouble,  and  Temple  quarters,  to  house.    At  these  dinners,  as  usual,  he  was  one  of  the 

forget  for  a  time  his  desolate  bachelorhood  in  the  family  last  to  arrive.     On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  mora 

circle  and  a  Christmas  fireside  at  Barton.  dilatory  than  usual,  a  whim  seized  the  company  to  write 

epitaphs  on  him,    as  "The  late  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  and 

— —  several  were  thrown  off  in  a  playful  vein,  hitting  ofl'  his 

peculiarities.      The  only  one  extant    was    written   by 

CHAP.  XLIV.  Garrick,  and  has  been  pi-eserved,  very  probably,  from 

its  pungency  :— 

A  return  to  dmdgcj-Forced  gaiety-Retreat  to  the  comitry-  jjere  Uee  poor  GoldBmith.  for  shortness  call'd  Noll, 

^i^^^rt^Z^lrZ^^^^  ^  ,r  r^^^  ?  angel  b^ttallc'd  h.e  poor  poU. 

of  his  Meiid»— A  last  word  respecting  the  Jensamy  Bride.  Goldsmith  did  not  relish  the  sarcasm,  especially  as 

coming  from  such  a  quarter.  He  was  not  very  ready  at 
The  Barton  festivities  are  over;  Christmas,  with  all  repartee;  but  he  took  his  time,  and  in  the  interval  of  his 
ks  home-felt  revelry  of  the  heart,  has  passed  like  a  various  tasks,  concocted  a  series  of  ^  epigrammatic 
dream ;  the  Jessamy  Bride  has  beamed  her  last  smile  sketches,  under  the  title  of  "  Retaliation,"  in  which  the 
upon  the  poor  poet,  and  the  early  part  of  1774  finds  characters  of  his  distinguished  intimates  were  admirably 
him  in  his  now  dreary  bacholer  abode  in  the  Temple,  hit  off,  with  a  mixture  of  genei-ous  pi-aise  and  good- 
toiling  fitfully  and  hopelessly  at  a  multiplicity  of  tasks,  humoured  raillery.  In  fact,  the  poem — ^for  its  graphic 
His  "  Animated  Nature,"  so  lonff  delayed,  so  often  inter-  truth,  its  nice  discrimination,  its  tei-se  good  sense,  and 
rupted,  is  at  length  announced  for  publication,  though  its  shrewd  knowledge  of  the  world — must  have  eleo- 
it  has  yet  to  receive  a  few  finishing  touches.  He  is  pre-  trified  the  club  almost  ^  much  as  the  tiret  appearance 
paring  a  ihiid  "  History  of  England,"  to  he  compressed  of  "  The  Traveller,"  and  let  them  still  deeper  into  the 
and  condensed  in  one  volume  for  the  use  of  schools,  character  and  talents  of  the  man  they  had  been 
He  28  revising  his  "  Inquiry  into  Polite  Learning,"  for  accustomed  to  consider  as  their  butt    Retaliation,  in  a 
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woi*d,  closed  his  accounts  with  the  cluh»  and  balanced 
all  his  previous  deficiencies. 

The  portrait  of  David  Garrick  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  in  the  poem.  When  the  poet  came  to  touch  it 
off  lie  had  some  lurking  piques  to  gratify,  which  the 
recent  attack  had  revived.  He  may  have  forgotten 
David's  cavalier  treatment  of  him  in  the  early  days  of  his 
comparative  obscurity;  he  may  have  forgiven  his 
refusal  of  his  plays ;  but  Garrick  had  been  capricious  in 
his  conduct  m  the  times  of  their  recent  intercourse, 
sometimes  treating  him  with  gi'oss  familiarity,  at  other 
times  averting  dignity  and  reserve,  and  assuming  airs 
of  superiority ;  fi-equently  he  had  been  facetious  and 
witty  in  company  at  bis  expense,  and  lastly,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  couplet  just  quoted.  Goldsmith^ 
therefore,  touched  off  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his 
character  with  a  free  hand  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a 
aide-hit  at  his  old  rival  Kelly,  and  his  critical  persecutor 
Keurick,  in  making  them  sycophantic  satellites  of  the 
actor.  Goldsmith,  however,  was  void  of  gall  even  in  his 
revenge,  and  his  very  satire  was  more  humorous  than 
causitic : — 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  him  who  cao, 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man ; 

As  an  actor  conff ss'd  without  rival  to  shine ; 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line  ;    ' 

Yet,  with  talentH  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 

Like  on  ill-jiidxiu^  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 

And  beplastttr'd  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

On  the  btage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting ; 

'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  ne  was  acting* 

With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 

He  tum'd  and  he  varied  fViU  ten  times  a  day : 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick  : 

He  cast  off  his  fViends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 

For  he  knew,  when  he  pleased,  he  could  whistle  them  back. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 

Till  his  relish,  grown  callous  almost  to  disease. 

Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind — 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Ye  Kenrieks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave. 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  yoa  gave  I 

How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised, 

While  he  was  be-Koscius'd  and  you  were  be-praised ! 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies : 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill. 

Shall  Still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  Shakspeore  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

And  Beaomouts  and  Bens  be  his  kellys  above. 

This  portion  of  "  Retaliation"  soon  brought  a  retort 
from  Garrick,  which  we  insert  as  giving  something  of  a 
likeness  of  Goldsmith,  though  in  broad  caricature : — 

Here,  Hermes,  says  Jove,  who  with  nectar  was  meUow, 

Go  fetch  me  some  clay — I  will  make  an  odd  fellow : 

Right  and  wrong  shall  be  jumbled,  much  gold  and  some  dross. 

Without  cause  be  he  pleased,  without  cause  be  he  croaa ; 

Be  sure,  as  I  work,  to  throw  in  contradictions, 

A  great  love  of  truth,  yet  a  mind  tum'd  to  fictions ; 

Now  mix  these  ingredients,  which,  wann'd  in  the  baking, 

Tum'd  to  learning  and  gaming,  religion  and  raking, 

With  the  love  of  a  wench,  let  his  wriiings  be  chaste  ; 

Tip  his  tongue  with  strange  matter,  his  lips  with  fine  taste ; 

That  the  rake  and  the  poet  o'er  all  may  prevail. 

Set  fire  to  the  head  and  set  fire  to  the  tail ; 

For  the  joy  of  each  sex  on  the  world  I'll  bewtow  it, 

This  schoiar,  rake.  Christian,  dupe,  gamester,  and  poet 

Though  a  mixture  so  odd,  he  shall  merit  great  fame. 

And  among  brother  mortals  be  Goldsmith  his  name : 

When  on  earth  this  strange  meteor  no  more  shall  appear, 

You,  Hermes,  shall  fetch  him  to  make  us  sport  here. 

The  charge  of  raking  so  repeatedly  advanced  in  the 
foregoing  lines  must  be  considered  a  sportive  one, 
founded,  perhaps,  on  an  incident  or  two  within  Garrick's 
knowledge,  but  not  borne  out  by  the  course  of  Gold- 
smith's life.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  tender  sentiment 
for  the  sex,  but  perfectly  free  from  libertinism.    Neither 


was  he  an  habitual  gamester.  The  strictest  teratiny  has 
detected  no  settled  vice  of  the  kind.  He  was  fond  of  a 
game  of  cards,  but  an  unskilful  and  careless  plaver 
Cards  in  those  days  were  universally  introduced  into 
society.  High  play  was,  in  fact,  a  fashionable  amuse- 
ment, as  at  one  time  was  deep  drinking :  and  a  man 
might  occasionally  lose  large  sums,  and  be  beguiled  into 
deep  potations,  without  incurring  the  character  of  a 
l^amester  or  a  dnmkard.  Poor  Goldsmith,  on  bis  advent 
into  high  6(3eiety,  assumed  fine  notions  with  fine  clothes ; 
he  was  thrown  occasionally  nmong  high  players,  meo  of 
fortune,  who  could  sport  their  cool  hundreds  as  oarelesslT 
as  his  early  comrades  at  Bally mahon  could  their  half- 
crowns.  Being  at  all  times  magnificent  in  money  mat- 
ters, he  may  have  played  with  them  in  their  own  way, 
without  considering  that  what  was  sport  to  them,  to  him 
was  ruin.  Indeed,  part  of  his  financial  embarrassments 
may  have  arisen  from  losses  of  this  kind,  incurred  inad- 
vertently, not  in  the  indulgence  of  a  habit  *'  I  do  not 
believe  Goldsmith  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  game- 
ster," said  one  of  his  contemporaries ;  "  he  liked  cards 
very  well,  as  other  people  do,  and  lost  and  won  occasion- 
ally :  but  as  far  as  I  saw  or  beard,  and  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  hearing,  never  any  considerable  sum. 
If  he  ffamed  with  any  one,  it  was  probably  with  Beau- 
olerc,  but  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the  case." 

"  Retaliation,"  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
never  completed.  Some  oharactere,  originally  intended 
to  be  introduced,  remained  nnattempted ;  others  were 
but  partially  sketched — such  was  the  one  of  Reynolds, 
the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  commenced  with  a 
felicity  which  makes  us  regret  that  it  should  remain  mi- 
finished : — 

Here  Reynolds  is  hud,  and  to  tell  joa  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind, 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand  ; 

His  manners  were  genUe,  complying,  and  bland ; 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  moat  civilly  steering. 

When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing ; 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  staff. 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff 

By  flattery  unspoil'd^- 

The  friendly  portrait  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel ; 
the  hand  of  the  artist  had  failed !  An  access  of  a  local 
complaint,  under  which  he  had  suffered  for  some  time 
past,  added  to  a  general  prostration  of  health,  brought 
Goldsmith  back  to  town  before  he  had  well  settled  him- 
self in  the  country.  The  local  complaint  subsided,  but 
was  followed  by  a  low  nervous  fever.  He  was  not  aware 
of  his  critical  situation,  and  intended  to  be  at  the  club 
on  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  occasion  Charles  Fox, 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  (one  of  the  Homeck  connexion), 
and  two  other  new  members  were  to  be  present  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  be  felt  so  unwell  as  to  take  to  his  bed, 
and  his  symptoms  soon  acquired  sufficient  force  to  keep 
him  there.  His  malady  fluctuated  for  several  days,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery,  but  they  proved 
fallacious.  He  had  skilful  medical  aid  and  faithful  nurs- 
ing ;  but  he  would  not  follow  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
and  pereisted .  in  the  use  of  James's  powders,  which  he 
had  once  found  beneficial,  but  which  were  now  injurious  to 
him.  His  appetite  was  gone,  bis  strength  failed  him, 
but  his  mind  remained  clear,  and  was  perhaps  too  active 
for  his  frame.  Anxieties  and  disappointments,  wbieh 
had  previously  sapped  his  constitution,  doubtless  aggra- 
vated  hid  present  complaint  and  rendered  him  sleeplessL 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  his  piiysician,  he  acknowledged 
that  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  This  was  his  last  reply; 
he  was  too  weak  to  talk,  and  ia  general  took  no  uotioe 
of  what  was  said  to  him.  He  sank  at  last  into  a  deep 
sleep,  and  it  was  hoped  a  favourable  crisis  bad  arrived. 
He  awoke,  however,  in  strong  convulsiona.  #liich  con* 
tinued  without  intermission  until  he  expireid,  on  the  4tii 
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of  AprO,  1774,  at  five  o'dook  in  the  morning,  being  in  could  almost  fancy  tbe  shade  of  Goldsmith  in  the  room, 

the  torty-eixth  year  of  his  age.  looking  round  with  complacency." 

His  death  was  a  shook  to  the  literary  world,  and  a  The  Jessamy  Bride  survived  her  sister  upward  i  of 

deep  affliction  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimates  and  fHends ;  forty  years,  and  died  in  1840,  within  a  few  days  of  'X)m- 

for,  with  all  his  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was  fully  pleting  her  eightv-eightb  year.     **  She  had  gone  through 

as  much  beloved  as  he  was  admired.     Burke,  on  hear-  ail  the  stages  of  life,"  says  Northcote,  "  and  had  lent  a 

ing  tbe  news,  burst  into  tears.    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  grace  to  each."     However  gaily  she  may  have  sported 

threw  by  his  pencil  for  the  day,  and  grieved  more  than  with  the  half-concealed  admiration  of  thepoor  awKward 

he  had  done  in  times  of  great  family  distress.'*    I  was  poet  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  how- 

abzoad  at  the  time  of  his  death,'*  writes  Dr.  M'Donnell,  ever  much  it  may  have  been  made  a  subject  of  teasing 

the  youth  whom,  when  in  distress,  he  had  employed  as  by  her  youthful  companions,  she  evidently  prided  her* 

an  amanuensis,  "  and  I  wept  bitterly  when  the  intel-  self  in  after  years  upon  having  been  an  object  of  his 

ligenee  first  reached  me.    A  blank  came  oyer  my  heart  affectionate  regard ;  it  certainly  rendered  her  interesting 

as  if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  nearest  relatives,  and  was  throughout  life  in  the  eyes  of  his  admirei-s,  and  has  hung 

followed  for  some  days  bv  a  feeling  of  despondency."  a  poetical  wreath  above  her  grave. 
Johnson  felt  the  blow  deeply  and  gloomily.    In  writing 

some  time  afterwards  to  Boswell,  he  observed,  "  Of  poor  ■ 
Dr,  Goldsmith  there  is  little  to  be  told  more  than  the 

papers  have  made  public.    He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  CHAP.  XLY. 
am  afraid,  more  violent  by  uneasiness  of  mind.    His 

debts  began  to  be  heavy,  and  all  his  resources  were  Theftineral — Themonumeut— ^eepitapli — Condudingremarka. 
exhausted.    Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owed  no 

less  than  two   thousand  pounds.    Was  ever  poet  so  In  the  warm  feeling  of  the  moment,  while  tbe  remains 

trusted  before?"  of  the  poet  were  scarce  cold,  it  was  determined  by  his 

Among  his  debts  weie  seventy-nine  pounds  due  to  his  friends  to  honour  them  by  a  public  funeral  and  a  tomb 

teilor,  Mr.  William  Filby,  from  whom  he  had  received  a  in  Westminster  Abbey.      His  veiy  pall-bearere  were 

new  suit  but  a  few  days  before  his  death.    "  My  father,"  designated :— Lord  Slielburne,  Lord  Lowth,  Sir  Joshua 

said  the  younger  Filby,  "  though  a  loser  to  that  amount,  Reynolds,    the  Hon.    Mr.  Beauclerc,  Mr.-^urke,   and 

attributed  no  blame  to  Goldsmith ;  he  had  been  a  good  David  Garrick.    This  feeling  cooled  down,  however, 

customer,  and,  had  he  lived,  would  have  paid  every  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  died  in  debt,  and  had 

farthing.'*    Others  of  bis  tradespeople  evinced  the  same  not  left  wherewithal  to  pay  for  such  expensive  obsequies. 

oonfidenoe  in  his  integrity,  notwithstanding  his  heed-  Five  days  after  his  death,  therefore,  at  Qve  o'clock  on 

lessnesB.     Two  sister  milliners  in  Temple-lane,  who  had  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  privately 

been  accustomed  to  deal  with  him,  were  concerned  when  interred  in  the  buryinggrouhd  of  the  Temple  Church  ; 

told,  some  time  before  his  death,  of  his  pecuniary  em-  a  few  persons  attending  as  mourtiers,  among  whom  we 

barrusments.    "Oh,   sir,"  said  they  to   Mr.  Cradock,  donotnnd  specified  any  of  his  peculiar  and  distinguished 

"  sooner  persuade  him  to  let  us  work  for  him  gratis  than  friends.     The  chief  mourner  was  SirvJoshua  Eevnolds's 

apply  to  any  other;  we  aie  sure  hewillpaj  us  when  nephew,  Palmer,  afterwards  Dean  of k)ashel.     One  per- 

he  can."  son,  however,  from  whom  it  was  but  little  to  be  expected. 

On  the  stairs  of  his  apartment  there  was  the  lamen-  attended  the  funeral  and  evinced  real  sori'ow  on  the 

t4tion  of  the  old  and  infirm  and  the  sobbing  of  women,  occasion.    This  was  Hugh  Kelly,  once  tiie  dramatic 

poor  objects  of  his  charity,  to  whom  he   had  never  rival  of  the  deceased,  and  often,  it  is  said,  his  anony- 

tumed  a  deaf  ear,  even  when  struggling  himself  with  mous  assailant  in  the  newspapei-s.     If  he  had  really 

poverty.  been  guiltv  of  this  basest  of  literarv  offences,  he  was 

But^ there  was  one  mourner,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  punished  by  the  stings  of  remorse,  for  we  are  told  that 

memory,  could  it  have  been  foreseen,  might  have  soothed  he  shed  bitter  tears  over  the  grave  of  the  mail  he  bad 

the  bitterness  of  death.     After  the  coffin   had  been  injured.     His  tardy  atonement  only  provoked  tbe  lash 

screwed  down,  a  lock  of  his  hair  was  requested  for  a  of  some  unknown  satirist,  as  the  Vollowing  lines  will 

lady,  a  particular  friend,  who  wished  to  preserve  it  as  a  show : — 

remembrance.     It  was  the  beautiful  Marv  Horneok—  Heace  Kelly,  who  years,  without  hononr  or  shame, 

the  Jessamy  Bride.    The  coffin  was  opened  again,  and  ^  ^^'^  ^^?S  ^?i»  ^"^  i"  Ji^?^f '«.  ^«; 

-i-.ufu-         *.ip       u'l-ux              jxu      j.:..^  Who  thought,  like  the  Tartar,  by  thw  to  luhent 

a  lock  of  hair  cut  off;  which  she  treasured  to  her  dying  jju  geniul,  hb  learning.  simpUdty.  spirit ; 

day.     Poor   Goldsmith  !  could    he    have    foreseen    that  Kow  seta  every  feature  to  veeu  o'er  his  fate. 

tach  a  memorial  of  him  was  to  be  thus  cherished !  And  acta  as  a  mourner  to  blubber  in  state. 

One  word  more  concerning  this  lady,  to  whom  we  One  base  wretch  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  the  reptile 
have  so  often  ventured  to  advert.    She  survived  almost  Kenrick,  who,  after  having  repeatedly  slandered  Gold- 
to  the  present  day.    Hazlitt  met  her  at  Noithcote's  paintr  gmith  while  living,  had  the  audacity  to  insult  his  memory 
ing-room,  about  twenty  years  since,  as  Mrs.  Gwyn,  the  when  dead.     The  following  distich  is  sufficient  to  show 
widow  of  a  General  Gwyn  of  the  army.    9he  was  at  that  his  malignancy,  and  to  hold  him  up  to  execmtion : — 
time  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age.    Still,  he  said,  ^y  his  own  art,  who  justly  died, 
•he  was  beautiful,  beautiful  even  in  years.    After  she  a  blundering,  artless,  suicide ; 
was  ffone,  Hazlitt  remarked  how  handsome  she  still  was.  Share,  earthworms,  share,  since  now  lie's  dead, 
** I  do  not  know,"  said  Northcote,  ♦*  why  she  is  so  kind  B»«  megrim,  maggotbitten  head. 
as  to  oome  and  see  me,  except  that  I  am  the  last  link  in  This  scurrilous  epitaph  pitxluced  a  burst  of  public  iii- 
tfae  ohain  that  connects  her  with  all  those  she  most  dignation,  that  awed  for  a  time  even  the  infamous  Ken- 
esteemed  when  young—Johnson,  Reynolds,  Goldsmith  rick  into  silence.    On  the  other  hand,  the  press  teemed 
— and  remind  her  of  the  most  delightful  period  of  her  with  tributes  in  verse  and  prose  to  the  memory  of  the  de^ 
life.**     **  Not   only   so,'*  observed    Hazlitt,  "  but   you  ceased ;  all  evincing  the  mingled  feeling  of  admii'ation 
remember  what  she  was  at  twenty ;  and  you  thus  bring  for  the  author  and  affection  for  the  man, 
back  to  her  the  triumphs  of  her  vouth — that  pride  of  Not  long  after  his  death  the  literary  Club  set  on  foot 
beaoty,  which  must  be  the  more  fondly  cherished  as  it  a  subscription,  and  raised  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument 
baa  no  external  vouchers,  and  lives  chiefly  in  the  bosom  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.    It  was  executed 
of  its  once  lovely  possessor.     In    her,  however,  the  by  Nollekens,  and  consisted  simply  of  a  bust  of  the  poet 
Graces  had  triumphed  over  time ;  she  was  one  of  Ninon  in  profile,  in  high  relief,  in  a  medallion,  and  was  placed 
de  r£ncios*s  people,  of  the  last  of  the  immortals.    I  in  the  ai-ea  of  a  pointed  arch,  over  the  south  door  in 
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Poetfs  Comer,  between  the  monuraeats  of  Gay  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  Johason  furnished  a  Latiti  epitaph, 
which  was  red  at  the  table  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  where 
several  membera  of  the  club  and  other  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased were  present  Though  considered  by  them  a 
masterly  com))ositioa,  they  thought  the  literary  character 
of  the  poet  not  defined  with  sufficient  exact uess,  and 
'  they  preferred  that  the  epitaph  should  be  iu  English 
rather  then  Latin,  as  "  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an 
English  writer  ought  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  language 
to  wliich  his  works  were  likely  to  be  bo  lasting  an  orna- 
menL" 

These  objections  were  reduced  to  writing,  to  be  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  Johnson  ;  but  such  was  the  awe 
entertained  of  his  frown,  that  every  one  shrank  from 
putting  his  name  first  to  the  instrument;  whereupon 
their  names  were  written  about  it  in  a  circle,  making 
what  mutinous  sailors  call  a  '*  Round  Robin."*  Johnson 
received  it  half  graciously,  half  grimly.  **  He  was  will- 
ing," he  said,  "  to  modify  the  sense  of  the  epitaph  in 
any  manner  the  gentlemen  pleased ;  but  he  never  would 
consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with 
an  English  inscription."  Seeing  the  names  of  Dr. 
Wartou  and  Edmund  Burke  among  the  signers,  **  he 
wondered,"  he  said,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  pro- 
fession, should  be  such  a  fool ;  and  should  have  thought 
that  Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  sense."  The 
following  is  the  epitaph,  as  it  stands  inscribed  on  a  white 
marble  tablet  beneath  die  bust : — 

OLIVARII  GOLDSMITH, 

Poetae,  Physici,  Historici, 

Qui  nuUiun  fere  scribendi  geniB 

Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  omovit ; 
Sive  risus  eseent  moTendir 
Sive  lacrymsB^ 
Affectunm  potent  at  lenis  dominator : 
Ingenio  strolimia,  rividus,  versatiliSr 
(^tione  grandis,  nitidos,  yeouBtuB  : 
Hoc  monumento  memoriam  ooluit 
Sodalium  amor, 
Amicorum  fides, 
Lectorum  veneratio 
Natos  in  Hibemia  Fomie  Longfordiensia, 
In  loco  cui  nomen  Pallas, 
Nov.  XXTX-  BIDCCXXXI.  • 
EblanflB  literia  institutcus ; 

Obiit  Londini, 
April  IV.  BIDCCLXXIV.* 

We  shall  not  pietend  to  follow  these  anecdotes  of  the 
life  of  Goldsmith  with  any  critical  dissertation  on  his 
writings ;  their  merits  have  long  since  beeo  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  their  station  in  the  scale  of  literary  merit 
permanently  established.  Thej  have  outlasted  genera- 
tions of  works  of  higher  power  and  wider  scope,  and  will 
continue  to  outlast  succeeding  generations,  foe  they  have 

*  The  foUowing  tramlation  is  from  Croker'a  ecfitioD  of  BoaweU's 

Johnson: — 

OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH— 
A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 
Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing 
untouched. 
And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn; 
Of  all  the  passions, 
Whether  smiles  were  to  be  moved 
or  tears, 
A  poweifiil  yet  gentle  master ; 
In  genius,  sublime,  vivid,  versatile— 
In  style,  elevated,  clear,  elegant ; 
The  love  of  companions. 
The  fidelity  of  fi-iendF^ 
And  the  veneration  of  reatlers. 
Have  by  this  monument  honoured  the  memory. 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
At  a  place  called  Pallas, 
[In  the  parish]  of  Forney,  [and  county]  of  Longford, 
On  the  29th  Nov.,  1731 ; 
Educated  at  [the  University  of]  Dublin ; 
And  died  in  London, 
4th  April,  1774. 


that  magic  charm  of  style  by  which  works  are  embalmed 
to  perpetuity.  Neither  shall  we  attempt  a  regular 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  poet,  but  will  indulge 
in  a  few  desultory  remarks  in  addition  to  those  scattered 
throughout  the  preceding  chapters. 

Never  was  the  trite,  because  sage  apophthegm,  that 
"the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  more  fully  verified 
than  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith.  He  is  shy,  awkward, 
and  blundering  in  childhood,  yet  full  of  sensibility; 
he  is  a  butt  for  the  jeers  and  jokes  of  his  companiona^ 
but  apt  to  surprise  and  confound  them  by  sudaen  and 
witty  repartees ;  he  is  dull  and  stupid  at  his  tasks,  yet 
an  eager  and  intelligent  devourer  of  the  travelling  tales 
and  campaigning  stories  of  his  half-military  pedagogue ; 
he  may  be  a  dunce,  but  he  is  already  a  rhymer ;  and  his 
eariy  scintillations  of  poetry  awaken  the  expectations 
of  his  friends.  He  seems  from  infancy  to  have  been 
compounded  of  two  natures— one  bright,  the  other  blun- 
dering ;  or  to  have  had  faiiy  gifts  laid  in  his  cradle  by 
the  "  good  people"  who  haunted  his  birth-place,  the  old 
goblin  mansions  on  the  bauks  of  tlie  Inny. 

He  carries  with  him  the  wayward  elfin  spirit,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  throughout  his  career.  His  fairy  gifts 
are  of  no  avail  at  school,  academy,  or  college :  they  unfit 
him  for  close  study  and  practical  science,  and  render 
him  heedless  of  everything  that  does  not  address  itself 
to  his  poetical  imagination  and  genial  and  festive  feeliqgs; 
they  aispose  him  to  break  away  from  restraint,  to  stroll 
about  hedges,  lanes,  and  haunted  streams,  to  revel  with 
jovial  companions,  or  to  rove  the  country  like  a  gipsy  in 
quest  of  oad  adventures^ 

As  if  confiding  in  these  delusive  gifts,  he  takes  no  heed 
of  the  present  nor  care  for  the  future,  lays  no  regular 
and  solid  foundation  of  knowledge,  follows  out  no  plan, 
adopts  and  disregards  those  recommended  by  bis  friends, 
at  one  time  prepares  for  the  ministry,  next  turns  to  the 
law,  and  tlien  fi.\e9  upon  medicine.  He  lepairB  to  Edin- 
burgh, the  great  emporium  of  medical  science,  but  the 
fairy  gifts  accompany  him ;  he  idles  and  frolics  away  his 
time  there,  imbibing  only  such  knowledge  as  is  agreeable 
to  him ;  makes  an  excursion  to  the  poetical  regions 
of  the  Highlands ;  and  having  walked  the  hospitals  for 
the  customary  time,  sets  off  to  ramble  over  the  continent, 
in  quest  of  novelty  rather  than  knowledge.  His  whole 
tour  is  a  poetical  one.  He  fancies  he  is  playing  the 
philosoplier  while  he  is  really  playing  the  poet ;  and 
though  ptofessedl V  he  attends  lectures  and  visits  foreiga 
universities,  so  deficient  is  he  on  his  return  in  the 
studies  for  which  he  set  out,  that  he  fails  in  an  examina- 
tion as  a  sui'geon's  mate ;  and  while  figuring  as  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  is  outvied  on  a  point  of  practice  by  his 
apothecary.  Bafiled  in  every  regular  pursuit,  after 
trying  in  vain  some  of  the  humbler  callings  of  common- 
place life,  he  is  driven  almost  by  chance  to  the  exercise 
of  his  pen,  and  here  the  fairy  gifts  come  to  his  assistance. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  he  seems  unawai^  of  the 
magic  properties  of  that  pen :  he  uses  it  only  as  a  make- 
shift until  he  can  find  a  legitimcUe  means  of  sappprt. 
He  is  not  a  learned  man,  and  can  write  but  meagrely  and 
at  second-hand  on  learned  subjects ;  but  he  has  a  quick 
convertible  talent,  that  seizes  lightly  on  the  points  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  a  theme :  his 
writings  for  a  tioM  are  desultory,  the  fruits  of  what  he 
has  seen  and  felt,  or  what  he  has  recently  and  hastily 
read;  but  his  gifted  pen  transmutes  everything  into 
gold,  and  his  own  geuial  nature  reflects  its  sunshine 
through  his  pages. 

Still  unaware  of  his  powers,  he  throws  off  his  writings 
anonymously,  to  go  with  the  writings  of  less  favoured 
men :  and  it  is  a  long  time,  and  after  a  bitter  struggle 
with  poveity  and  humiliation,  before  he  acquires  confi- 
dence in  his  literary  talent  as  a  means  of  support,  and 
be^rins  to  dream  of 'reputation. 

From  this  time  his  pen  is  a  wand  of  power  in  his 
naud,  and  he  has  only  to  use  it  discreetly,  to  make  il 
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competent  to  all  his  wants.  But  discretion  is  not  a  It  has  been  questioned  whether  he  really  had  any  re- 
part  of  Goldsmith's  natm-e;  and  it  seems  the  property  of  ligious  feeling  Those  who  raise  the  question  have  never 
these  fairy  gifts  to  be  accompanied  by  moods  and  tern  considered  well  bis  writings ;  his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield/' 
peraments  to  render  their  effect  precarious.  The  heed  and  his  pictures  of  "  the  Village  Pastor,"  present  religion 
lessness  of  his  earl^  days,  his  disposition  for  social  under  its  most  endearing  forms,  and  with  a  feeling  that 
enjoyment,  his  habits  of  throwing  the  present  on  could  only  fiow  from  the  deep  convictions  of  the  heart 
^e  neck  of  the  future,  still  continue.  His  expenses  Wlion  his  fair  travelling  companions  at  Paris  ui-ged  him 
forerun  his  means;  he  incurs  debts  on  the  faith  of  what  to  read  the  Church  Service  on  a  Sunday,  he  replied  that 
his  magic  pen  is  to  produce,  and  then,  under  the  pressure  "  he  was  not  worthy  to  do  it."  He  had  seen  in  early  life 
of  his  debts,  sacrifices  its  productions  for  prices  far  the  sacred  offices  performed  by  his  father  and  bis  brother, 
below  their  value.  It  is  a  redeeming  circumstance  in  witli  a  solemnity  which  had  sanctified  them  in  his 
his  prodigality,  that  it  is  lavished  oftener  upon  othei's  memory ;  how  could  he  presume  to  undertake  such  func- 
than  upon  himself:  he  gives  without  thought  or  stint,  tious?  His  I'eligion  has  been  called  into  question  by 
and  is  the  continual  dupe  of  his  benevolence  and  his  Johnson  and  by  Boswell :  he  certainly  had  not  (be 
trustfulness  in  human  nature.  We  may  say  of  him  as  gloomy  hypochondriacal  piety  ofthe  one,  nor  the  babbling 
he  says  of  one  of  his  heroes — "  He  could  not  stifle  the  mouth  piety  of  the  other,  but  the  spirit  of  Christian 
natural  impulse  which  he  had  to  do  good,  but  frequently  charity  breathed  forth  in  his  writings  and  illusti'ated  in 
borrowed  money  to  relieve  the  distressed ;  and  wlien  he  his  conduct  give  us  reason  to  believe  he  had  the  indwell- 
knew  not  conveniently  whei-e  to  borrow,  he  has  been  ins  religion  of  the  soul. 

observed  to  shed  tears  as  he  passed  through  the  wretched  we  have  made  sufficient  comments  in  the  preceding 

suppliants  who  attended  his  gate."         *            *  chapters  on  his  conduct  in  elevated  circles  of  iiteratiue 

"  His  simplicity  in  trusting  persons  whom  he  had  no  and  fashion.     The  faii-y  gifts  which  took  him  there  were 

previous  reasons  to  place  confidence  in,  seems  to  be  one  not  accompanied  by  tlie  gifts  and  gi'aces  necessary  to 

of  those  lights  of  his  character  which,  while  they  im-  sustain  him  in  that  artificial   sphere.     He  can  neither 

?iach  his  understanding,  do  honour  to  his  benevolence,  play  the  leai-ned  sage  with  Johnson,  nor  the  fine  gentle- 
he  low  and  the  timid  are  ever  suspicious ;  but  a  heart  man  with  Beauclerc,  though  he  has  a  mind  replete  with 
impressed  with  honourable  sentiments  expects  from  wisdom  and  shrewdness,  and  a  spirit  free  from  vulgarity. 
others  sympathetic  sincerity."  The  blunders  of  a  fertile  but  bunied  intellect,  and  the 

His  heedlessness  in  pecuniary   matters,  which  had  awkward  display  of  the  student  assuming  the  man  of 

rendered  his  life  a  struggle  with  poverty,  even  in  the  fashion,  fix  on  him  a  character  for  absurdity  and  vanity 

days  of  his  obscurity,  rendered  the  struggle  still  more  which,  like  the  chai'ge  of  lunacy,  it  is  hard  to  disprove, 

intense  when  his  fairy  gifts  had  elevated  him  into  the  however  weak  the  grounds  of  the  chai'ge  and  strong  tlie 

society  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  imposed  on  facts  in  oposition  to  it. 

bis  simple  and  generous  spirit  fancied  obligations  to  a  In  truth,  he  is  never  ti'uly  in  his  place  in  these  learned 

more  ample  and  bounteous  display.  and  fashionable  circles,  which  talk  and  live  for  display. 

"  How  comes  it,"  says  a  recent  and  ingenious  critic.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  society  he  craves.     His  heart  yearns 

*'  that  in  all  the  miry  paths  of  life  which  he  had  trod,  no  for  domestic  life ;  it  craves  familiar,  confiding  intercoui-se, 

speck  ever  sullied  the  robe  of  his  modest  and  graceful  family  fireside,  the  guileless  and  happy  company  of  cliil- 

muse?     How,  amidst  all  that  love  of  inferior  company,  dren;  these  bring  out  the  heartiest  and  sweetest  sym- 

which  never  to  the  last  forsook  him,  did  he  keep  his  pathies  of  his  nature, 

genius  so  free  from  every  touch  of  vulgarity  ?"  '*  Had  it  been  his  fate,"  says  the  critic  we  have  already 

We  answer  that  it  was  owing  to  the  innate  purity  and  quoted,  **  to  meet  a  woman  who  could  have  loved  him, 
goodness  of  his  nature :  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  despite  his  faults;  and  respected  him  despite  his  foibles, 
assimilated  to  vice  and  vulgarity.  Though  his  circum-  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  life  and  his  genius  would 
stances  oflen  compelled  him  to  associate  with  the  poor,  have  been  much  more  harmonious ;  his  desidtory  aiiec- 
they  never  could  betray  him  into  companionship  with  tions  would  have  been  concenti'ed,  his  craving  self-love 
the  depraved.  His  reush  for  humour  and  for  the  study  appeased,  his  pursuits  more  settled,  his  character  more 
of  character,  as  we  have  before  observed,  brought  him  solid.  A  naturelike  Goldsmith's,  so  affectionate,  so  con- 
often  into  convivial  company  of  a  vulgar  kind ;  but  he  fiding — so  susceptible  to  simple,  innocent  enjoyments — 
discriminated  between  their  vulgarity  and  their  amusing  so  dependent  on  others  for  the  sunshine  oi  existence, 
qualities,  or  rather  wrought  from  the  whole  those  familiar  does  not  flower  if  deprived  of  the  atmosphere  of  home." 
features  of  life  which  form  the  staple  of  his  most  popular  The  cravings  of  his  heart  in  this  i-espcct  ai^  evident, 
writings.  we  think,  throughout  his  career ;  and  if  we  have  dwelt 

Much,  too,  of  this  intactpurity  of  heart  may  be  ascribed  with  more  significancy  than  others  upon  his  intercourse 

to  the  lessons  of  his  infancy  under  the  paternal  roof;  with  the  beautifiil   Horneck  family,  it  is  because  we 

to  the  gentle,  benevolent,  elevated,  unworldly  maxims  fancied  we  could  detect,  amid  his  playful  attentions  to 

of  his  father,  who,  "  passing  rich  with   forty  pounds  a  one  of  its  members,  a  lurking  sentiment  of  tenderness, 

year,"  infused  a  spirit  into  his  child  which  riches  could  kept  down  by  conscious  poveity  and  a  humiliating  idea 

not  deprave  nor  poverty  degrade.    Much  of  his  boyhood,  of  personal  defects.    A  hopeless  feeling  of  this  kind — 

too,  had  been  passed  in  the  household  of  his  uncle,  the  the  last  a  man  would  communicate  to  his  friends — ^might 

amiable  and  generous  Contarine ;    where  he  talked  of  account  for  much  of  that  fitfulness  of  conduct  and  that 

literature  with  the  good  pastor,  and  practised  music  with  gathering  melancholy  remarked,  but  not  comprehended, 

his  daughter,  and  delighted  them  both  b^  his  juvenile  by  bis  associates  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life ; 

attempts  at  poetry.    These  early  associations  breathed  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  last  troubles  of  the  mind 

a  grace  and  refinement  into  his  mind,  and  tuned  it  up  which  aggravated  his  last  illness,  and  only  terminated 

afier'tbe  rough  sports  on  the  green,  or  the  fixilics  at  the  with  his  death. 

tavern.    These  led  him  to  turn  from  the  roaiing  glees  We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remai'ks  with  a  few 

of  the  club  to  listen  to  the  hai^)  of  his  cousin  Jane;  which  have  heen  used  by  us  on  a  former  occasion.    From 

and  from  the  rustic  triumph  of  "throwing  sledge"  to  a  the  general  tone  of  Goldsmith's  biography,  it  is  evident 

stroll  with  his  flute  along  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Inny.  that  his  faults  at  the  worst  were  but  negative,  while  his 

The  gentle  snirit  of  his  father  walked  with  him  through  merits  were  great  and  decided.     He  was  no  one's  enemy 

life,  a  pure  and  virtuous  monitor;  and  in  all  the  vicissi-  but  his  own ;  his  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted  evil  on 

tudes  of  his  career,  we  find  him  ever  more  chastened  in  none  but  himself,  and  were  so  blended  with  humorous 

mind  by  the  sweet  and  holy  recollections  of  the  home  and  even  afiecting  ciroumstances,  as  to  disaim  anger  and 

of  his  infancy.  conciliate  kindness.    Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to 
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spotless  \irtue,  we  are  awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  trim  its  grotesque  luxanance,  and  clip  it  down  to  the 

but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold  and  reyerential ;  decent  formalities  of  rigid  Tirtue.    **  Ijst  not  bis  frailties 

while  there  is  something  in  the  harmless  infirmities  of  a  he  remembered/*  said  Johnson ;  "  he  was  a  veiy  great 

good  and  great,  but  erring  individual,  that  pleads  touch-  man.**    But,  for  our  part,  we  rather  saj  "  Let  them  be 

ingly  to  our  nature ;  and  we  turn  more  kindly  towards  remembered,'*  since  their  tendency  is  to  endear  :  and 

the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find  that,  like  our-  we  question  whether  he  himself  would  not  feel  gratified 

selves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail.    The  epithet  so  often  in  hearing  his  reader,  after  dwelling  with  admiration  on 

heard,  and  in  such  kindly  tones,  of  "  poor  Goldsmith,**  the  proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  U)e  volume  with  the 

speaks  volumea    Few,  who  consider  the  real  compound  kind-hearted  phrase,  so  fondly  and  familiarly  ejaciilated» 

of  admirable  and  whimsical  nualities  which  form  his  of — "  Poor  Goldsmith.** 
character  would  wish  to  ^rune  away  its  eccentricities, 
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CHAP.  L  Modern  philosophy  has  taught  ns  to  beliere,  thal» 

when  the  great  Author  of  Nature  began  the  work  of 
a  SKBTOH  OF  THX  uiXTiBsi*  Creation,  he  chose  to  operate  by  second  causes;  and 

that,  suspending  tlie  constant  exertion  of  his  power,  he 
Ths  'world  maj  be  oonsidered  as  one  vast  mansion,  endued  matter  with  a  quality  by  which  the  uniTersal 
where  aaan  kas  been  admitted  to  enjoy,  to  admire,  and  to  economy  of  nature  might  be  continued  without  his  im- 
be  graitefvL  The  first  desires  of  savage  nature  are  mediate  assistance.  This  quality  is  called  attraction; 
merely  'to  gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  appetite,  a  sort  of  approximating  influence,  which  all  bodiesi, 
and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things,  barely  satisfied  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  are  found  to  possess ;  and 
with  their  ei^oyment;  me  beauties  of  Nature,  and  all    which  in  all  increases  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each 


precanotts 

Our  philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified  such  which  our  earth  is  one,  are,  of  course,  entirely  subjed 

surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ignorant,  seem  to  its  superior  influence.    Were  thia  power,  thererore, 

not  to  consider  that  they  are  usually  employed  in  mak-  left  uncontrolled  by  any  other,  the  sun  must  quickly 

ing  provisions  of  a  more  important  nature ;  in  prond-  have  attraoted  all  the  bodies  of  our  celestial  system  to 

iug  rather  for  the  necessities  than  the  amusements  of  itself;  but  it  is  equably  counteracted  by  another  power 

life.     It  is  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants  are  suffi-  of  equal  efficacy ;  namely,  a  progressive  force  which 

ciently  supplied,  tliat  we  can  attend  to  the  calls  of  curio-  each  planet  received  when  it  was  impelled  forward,  by 

sity;  so  that  in  eveiy  age  scientific  refinement  has  been  the  cuvine  Architect,  upon  its  first  formation.    The 

tlie  latest  effort  of  human  industry.  heavenly  bodies  of  our  system  being  thus  acted  upon  by 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly  excited,  two  opposing  powers  ;  namely,  by  that  of  attraction, 

being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for  indulging  its  pro>  which  draws  uem  towards  the  sun;  and  that  of  impul> 

ponsity,  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  amusements  of  life,  non,  which  dmes  them  straight  forward  into  the  great 

aiid  gives  higher  satisfactions  than  what  even  the  senses  void  of  space;  they  pursue  a  track  between  these  con<! 

con  afibrd.    A  man  of  this  disposition  turns  all  nature  trary  directions;  and  eaoh,  like  a  stone  whirled  about 

into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with  objects  of  wonder  in  a  sling,  obeyi^ff  two  opposite  forces,  circulates  round 

and  surprise,  and  fitted  up  chiefly  for  his  happiness  and  its  great  centre  of  heat  ana  motion, 
entertainment:  heindustriously  examines  all  things,  finom        m  this  manner,  therofore,  is  the  harmony  of  our 

ttie  minutest  insect  to  the  most  finished  animal;  and,  phmetary  system  preserved.  The  sun,  in  the  midst,  gives 

when  his  limited  organs  can  no  longer  make  the  die-  neat,  and  light,  and  circular  motion  to  the  planets  which 

qmsition,  he  sends  out  his  imagination  upon  new  in-  surround  it;  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter, 

quiries.  and  Saturn,  perform  their  oonstant  circuits  at  diflerent 

Nothiog,  therefore,  oan  be  rxkoire  august  and  striking  distances,  each  taking  up  a  time  to  complete  its  revolu- 

tlian  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided  by  his  imagin-  tions  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  the  circle  which 

ation,   famishes  of  the  tmiverse  around  him.    Astro-  it  is  to  describe.    The  lesser  planets  also,  which  are  at- 

nomers  tell  us,  that  this  earth  which  we  inhabit  fonns  tendants  upon  some  of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the 

but  a  very  minute  part  in  that  great  assemblage  of  same  laws;  they  circulate  with  the  same  exactness;  and 

bodies  of  which  the  worid  is  composed.    It  is  a  nuLUion  are,  in  the  same  manner,  influenced  by  their  respectivs 

of  times  leas  than  the  sun,  by  which  it  is  enlightened,  centres  of  motion. 

The  planets  also,  which,  like  it,  are  subordmate  to  the       Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  of  our  pecu/ 

sun's  influence,  exceed  the  earth  one  thousand  times  in  liar  system,  and  which  may  be  said  to  reside  within  its 

magnitude.    Tliese,  whieh  were  at  first  supposed  to  wan-  great  circumlerence,  there  are  others,  that  firequentiy 

der  in  the  heavens  without  any  fixed  paxh,  and  that  come  among  us  from  the  most  distaiU  tracts  of  space, 

look  their  name  fiom  theur  apparent  deviations,  have  and  that  seem  like  dangerous. intruders  upon  thebeauti- 

long  been  found  to  perform  theur  circuits  with  great  ex-  ful  simplicity  of  nature.    These  are  comets,  whose  ap- 

aetaess  and  striot  regularity.  They  have  been  discovered  pearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  mankind,  axid  the  theory 

as  fonmng  with  our  earth  a  system  of  bodies  circulating  of  which  is  so  little  understood  at  ^reseat:  all  we  know 

round  the  sun,  all  obedient  to  one  law»  and  impelled  by  is,  that  their  number  is  grea^  than  that  of  the  plansti^' 

«ms  coBuaaa  infloftncs.  and  that»  like  these,  they  roll  in  orbits^  in  somsmsasiBDS 

A 
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obedient  to  solar  inflaeiioe.  Astronomers  have  endea-  depend  upon  our  great  Itrmuuoy  for  their  su|i|Kirt 
▼oured  to  calculate  the  returning  periods  of  many  of  distant  from  the  sun  than  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Marsi 
them;  but  experience  has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the  ve-  and  yet  less  parched  up  than  Venus  and  Mereurv,  wiiich 
racitj  of  their  investigatLons.  Indeed,  who  can  tell  when  are  situated  too  near  the  violence  of  its  power,  the  earth 
those  wanderers  have  made  their  excursions  into  other  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  ^are  the  bo<iinty  of  the 
worlds  and  disteuit  systems^  what  obstacles  may  be  foimd  Creator :  it  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  nuui- 
to  oppose  their  progress*  to  accelerate  their  motions,  or  kind  consider  themselves  as  the  pecidiar  objects  of  Uia 
retard  their  return  ?  providence  and  regiu:d. 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch,  is  but  Besides  that  motion  which  the  earth  has  nnmd  the 
a  small  part  of  the  great  fabric  in  which  tlie  Deity  has  sun,  tlie  circtiit  of  which  is  perfonned  in  a  year,  it  has 
thought  proper  to  manifest  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence,  another  upon  its  own  axle,  which  it  performs  in  twenty- 
There  are  multitudes  of  other  bodies  di^rsed  over  the  four  hom-s^  Thus,  like  a  chariot  wheel,  it  has  a  corn- 
face  of  the  heavens  that  lie  too  remote  for  examination :  pound  motion ;  for  wiiile  it  goes  forward  on  its  journey* 
these  have  no  motion,  such  as  the  planets  are  found  to  it  is  all  the  while  turning  upon  itself.  From  the  lir^t 
possess,  and  are  therefore  called  fixed  stars;  and  from  of  these  two  arises  the  grateful  vicissitude  of  the  seasons; 
their  extreme  brilliancy,  and  their  immense  distance,  from  the  second,  that  of  day  and  night 
philosophers  have  been  induced  to  suppose  them  to  be  It  may  be  also  readily  conceived,  that  a  body  thus 
suns  resembling  that  which  enlivens  our  system.  As  the  wheeling  in  circles  will  most  probably  be  itself  a  sphere, 
imagination  also,  once  excited,  is  seldom  content  to  stop,  The  eaitli,  beyond  all  possibility  of'^doubt,  is  found  to 
it  has  furnished  each  with  an  attendant  system  of  planets  be  so.  Whenever  its  shadow  happens  to  fiedl  upon  the 
belonging  to  itself,  and  has  even  induced  some  to  dejilore  moon^  in  an  eclipr^,  it  appears  to  oe  always  circular,  ia 
the  fate  of  those  systems,  whose  imagined  sims,  which  whatever  ]>ositiou  it  is  projected;  and  it  is  easy  to  x^rove 
sometimes  happens,  have  become  no  longer  visible.  that  a  body  which  in  every  position  makes  a  circular 

But  conjectures  of  this  kind,  wliich  no  I'easoning  can  shadow  mivst  itself  be  roun£  The  rotundity  of  the 
ascertain,  nor  experunent  reach,  are  rather  amusing  than  earth  may  be  also  proved  from  tlie  meeting  of  two,  ahipa 
useful.  Tliouffh  we  see  the  gi^atness  and  wisdom  of  at  sea;  tlie  tonmatits  of  each  are  the  first  parts  that  are 
the  Deitv  in  all  the  seeming  worlds  that  suiTound  ua,  it  discovered  by  lioth,  the  under  parts  being  hidden  by  tlie 
is  our  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in  tliat  which  we  inliabit  convexity  of  the  globe  vihich  rises  between  them.  The 
The  examination  of  Hie  earth,  the  wonders  of  its  con-  sliips  in  this  instance  may  be  likened  to  two  men  who 
trivanee,  the  history  of  ite  advantages,  or  of  tlie  seeming  axijnxNich  each  other  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  hill ;  tlieir 
defects  in  ite  formation,  are  the  proper  business  of  the  heads  will  tii*Ht  be  seen,  and  gradually  as  they  coma 
natural  historian.  A  description  of  this  earth,  its  animals,  nearer  they  will  come  enth^ly  into  view. 
Tegetables,  and  minerals,  is  the  most  delightful  entertain-  However,  though  the  eaith's  figure  is  said  to  be  q>ho- 
ment  the  mind  can  be  fumisVied  with,  as  it  is  most  in-  rical,  we  ought  only  to  conceive  it  as  being  nearly  sa 
teresting  and  useful.  I  would  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  It  has  been  found  in  the  last  age  to  be  flatted  at  both 
conclude  these  common-place  speculations,  with  an  ob-  poles,  so  that  ite  form  is  commonly  resembled  to  that 
servation  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely  so.  An  use,  of  a  turnip.  The  cause  of  ibis  swelling  of  tlie  equator 
hitherto  not  much  insiBted  upon,  that  may  result  from  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  motion  with 
the  contemplation  of  celestial  magnificence,  is  that  it  which  the  paits  of  the  earth  ai«  there  carried  round ; 
will  teach  us  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  apparent  irre-    and  which,  consequently,  endeavoming  to  fly  ofl",  act  in 

Silarities  we  find  below.  Whenever  we  can  examine  opposition  to  central  ata-action.  The  twirling  of  a  mop 
e  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  proper  jjoint  of  distance,  ao  may  sei-ve  as  a  homely  illustration — which,  as  evei^  one 
as  to  take  In  the  whole  of  His  des'f^n,  we  see  notiuiig  has' seen,  spi'eads  and  grows  broader  in  the  middle  as  it 
but  uniformity,  beauty,  and  precision.    The  heavens     continues  to  be  tm-ned  round. 

present  us  with  a  plan,  which,  though  inexpressibly  As  tlie  eaith  receives  light  and  motion  from  tbe  sun, 
magnificent,  is  yet  regular  beyond  the  power  of  iuven-  so  it  derives  much  of  ite  wai-mth  and  power  of  vegetation 
tion.  Wlienever,  therefore,  we  find  any  apparent  defecto  from  the  same  beneficent  source.  However,  the  dii- 
in  the  earth,  which  we  are  about  to  consider,  instead  of  ferent  pcuts  of  the  globe  participate  of  these  advantages 
attempting  to  reason  ourselves  into  an  opinion  that  they  in  veiT  diflbrent  proportions,  and  accordingly  put  on 
are  beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say,  that  we  do  not  be*  very  different  appearances;  a  polar  prospect,  and  a 
hold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  distance,  and  that  our  Iand8ca2)e  at  theeq^uator,  are  as  opposite  in  oieir  appear- 
eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  objecte  to  take  in  the  rogu-    ances  as  in  their  situation. 

larity  of  their  connexion.  In  short,  we  may  conclude  The  polar  regions,  that  receive  the  solar  beams  in  a 
tliat  Ood,  who  is  regular  in  his  great  productions,  acte  very  oblique  direction,  and  that  continue  for  one-half  of 
with  equal  unifocmity  in  the  little.  the  year  in  night,  receive  but  few  of  the  genial  comfoita 

that  other  parte  of  the  world  ei\joy.    Nothing  can  be 
—  more  mourmui  or  hideous  than  the  picture  which  travel- 

lei's  pi^sent  of  those  wretehed  regions.     Tlie  ground, 
CELAP.  n.  which  is  rocky  and  barren,  rears  itself  in  eveiy  place  in 

lofty  mountains  and  inaeoesaible  chffs,  and  meete  the 

A  SHORT  suBVET  ov  TBB  oi^BS,  TBOM  TRX  uoHT  OF       mariner's  e^e  at  even  forty  leagues  from  shore.    These 

ASTBOROKY  Aim  osooBAPHT.  prccipices,  frightful  in  themselves,  receive  an  additional 

hon-orfr'om  being  constantly  covered  Mrith  ice  and  snow, 
AU  the  sciences  are  in  some  measure  linked  with  each  which  daily  seems  to  accumulate,  and  to  fUl  tbe  valleya 
other,  and  before  the  one  is  ended  the  other  begins.  In  with  increasing  desolation,  l^e  few  rocks  and  cli^ 
a  natural  history,  therefore,  of  tbe  earth,  we  must  begin  that  are  bare  of  snow  look  at  a  distance  of  a  dark-brovm 
with  a  short  account  of  ite  situation  and  form,  as  given  colour,  and  quite  naked.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  how- 
OS  by  astronomers  and  geographers;  it  will  be  sufficient,  ever,  they  are  found  replete  with  many  cUflerent  veini 
however,  upon  this  occasion,  just  to  hint  to  the  imagina-  of  coloured  stone,  here  and  there  spread  over  with  a 
tion  what  ttiey,  by  the  most  abstract  reasonings,  have  little  earth,  and  a  scanty  portion  of  ^rass  and  heath, 
forced  upon  the  understanding.  The  earth  which  we  Tlie  internal  parte  of  the  countiy  are  stdl  more  desolate 
inhabit  is,  as  has  been  siEiid  before,  one  of  those  bodies  and  deterring.  In  wandering  these  solitudes,  some 
which  circulate  in  our  solar  system ;  it  is  placed  at  a  plains  appear  covered  with  ice,  that,  at  first  glance,  seem 
liapii^  middle  distance  from  the  centre,  and  even  seems  to  promise  the  traveller  an  easy  journey.  But  those  are 
m  tnis  resDeot  privileged  beyond  all  other  nlanete  that    even  more  formidable  and  more  unpassable  than  lbs 
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moontains  themselTes,  being  x^left  with  drcudfulcli asms,  CHAP.  IIL 

and  every  where  abounding  with  pits   that  threaten 

certain  destruction.    The  seas  that  suiround  theue  in-  ▲  yikw  of  the  surface  of  the  eabth. 

hospitable    coasts    are    still    more  astouishiug,   being 

^^rrered  with  flakes  of  floating  ice,  tliat  spi'ead  liki  es.-  When  we  take  a  alight  survey  of  tlie  surface  of  our 

tenslTe  fields,  or  that  rise  out  of  the  water  like  enori nous  globe,    a    thousand  ol)jects  ofler    themselves,   which, 

mountains.    These,  which  are  composed  of  materials  as  though  long  known,  yet  still  demaud  our  curiosity.    The 

clear  and  tran^aient  as  glass,  assume  many  strange  most  obvious  beauty  that  cveiy  where  stiikes  the  eye  is 

and  phantastic  appeal«noes.    Some  of  them  look  like  the  verdant  coveiing  of  the  eaith,  which  is  foimed  by 

churches  or  castles,  with  pointed  turrets;  some  like  ahii^  a  happy  mixture  of  herbs  and  ti'ees  of  vaiious  magni- 

in  full  sail ;  and  people  have  often  given  themselves  the  tudes  and  uses.     It  has  been  often  remaiked  tliat  no  co- 

froitless  toil  to  attempt  pUoting  the  imaginary  vessels  lour  refreshes  the  sight  so  well  as  green ;  and  it  may  be 

into  harbour.    There  are  still  others  that  appear  like  added,  as  a  ilu'tlier  proof  of  the  asstu'tion,  that  the  inhar 

large  islands,  with  plains,  valleys,  and  hills,  whicli  often  bitants  of  those  places  where  the  lields  ai'e  continually 

zear  their  heads  two  hundred  yards  above  the  level  of  white  with  snow  genei-ally  become  blind  long  belbre  the 

the  sea;  and  although  the  height  of  these  be  amazing,  usual  course  of  nature. 

jBt  their  depth  beneath  is  still  more  so ;  some  of  them  This  advantage,  which  arises  from  the  vei*dure  of  the 

Wng  found  to  sink  three  hundred  £iitliom  under  water,  fields,   is  not  a  Jittle  improved  by  their  ineqiuditiea 

The  earth  presents  a  very  difierent  appearance  at  the  There  is  scai'ce  two  natural  landsc'a2)es  that  ofler  pros- 
equator,  where  the  sun-beams,  darting  directly  down-  pec ts  en tu^ly  resembling  each  other;  tiiair  risings  and 
wards,  bum  up  lighter  soils  into  extensive  sandy  deserts,  depressions,  their  hills  and  valleys,  are  never  entirely 
or  quicken  all  the  moister  tracts  with  incredible  vege-  the  same,  but  always  ofier  something  new  to  entertain 
tatioiL    In  these  regions,  almost  all  the  same  inconveni-  and  refi^esh  the  imagination. 

ences  are  felt  from  the  proximity  of  the  sim,  that  in  the  But  to  inci-ease  the  beauties  of  the  face  of  Nature,  the 

former  were  endined  from  its  absence,    Tlie  deserts  ai'e  landacai)e  is  enlivened  by  springs  and  lakes,  and  intei^ 

entirely  barren,  except  where  they  are  found  to  produce  sected  by  livulets.  These  lend  a  brightness  to  the  pros- 

■erpents,  and  that  in  such  quantities,  tliat  some  exten-  pect,  give  motion  and  coohiess  to  tiie  air,  and,  what  is 

sive  plains  seem  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.  much  more  uu2>ortant,  fm-nish  health  and  subsistence 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  also  that  this  diy  soU,  to  animated  Nuxm-e. 

idiich  is  so  parehed  and  comminuted  by  the  force  of  the  Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  tiunquil  objects  that 

Bon,  rises  with  the  smallest  breeze  of  wind  ;  and  the  everywhere  ofier;   but  there  are  others  of  a  more  awlul 

sands  being  composed  of  parts  almost  as  small  as  tho^e  and  magnificent  kind — the  mountain  rising  above  the 

of  water,  they  assume  a  sunilar  appearance,  rolling  on-  clouds,  and  topped  with  snow ;   the  river  poming  doWi2 

wand  in  waves  like  those  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  ovei^-  its  sides,  increasing  as  it  runs,  and  losing  itself  at  last 

whelming  all  they  meet  with  inevitable  destruction.  On  in  tlie  ocean ;  tlie  ocean  spreading  its  immense  sheet  of 

the  other  hand,  those  tracts  which  are  feitile  teem  with  waters  over  one-half  of  the  globe,  swelhng  and  subsiding 

vegetation  even  to  a  noxious  degi^ee.    The  grass  rises  to  at  well-known  intervals,  and  forming  a  communication 

such  a  height  as  often  to  require  burning;  the  forests  between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 

are  impassable  from  underwoods,  and  so  matted  above,  11'  we  leave  those  objects  that  seem  to  be  natm-al  to 

that  even  the  sun,  fieree  as  it  is,  can  seldom  nenetrate.  om*  eai'th,  and  keep  dhe  same  constant  tenom*,  we  are 

These  are  so  thick  as  scarce  to  be  extu;j)ated;  for  the  presented  with  the  great  irregularities  of  Nature.    The 

tope  being  so  bound  together  by  the  clunbing  plants  burning  mountain,  the  abi-upt  precipice,  the  uiifathom- 

that  grow  round  them,    though  a  hundit;d  should  be  able  caveni,  the  headlong  cataract,  and  the  rapid  whirl- 

eut  at  the  bottom,  yet  not  one  would  fall,  as  they  pooL 

mutu^y  support  each  other.     In  these  dai'k  tangled  If  we  carry  our  curiosity  a  little  further,  and  descend 

forests,  beasts  of  vaiious  kinds,  insects  in  astoniidnng  to  the  objects  immediately  below  the  suri'ace  of  the 

abundance,  and  serpents  of  surprising  magnitude,  find  globe,  we  shall  there  find  wonders  still  as  amazing.  We 

a  quiet  retreat  from  man,  and  are  seldom  disturbed  ex-  first  pereeive  the  earth  for  the  most  part  lying  in  regular 

eept  by  each  other.  beds  or  layers,  every  bed  growing  thicker  in  proportion 

In  mis  manner  the  extremes  of  our  fflobe  seem  equally  as  it  lies  deeper,  and  its  contents  more  compact  and 

unfitted  for  the  comforts  and  convemences  of  life ;  and  heavy.    We  shall  find,  almost  wherever  we  make  our 

although  the  imagination  mav  find  an  awful  pleasure  subten-anean  inquiry,  an  amazing  number  of  shells  tha« 

in  contemplating  the  frightful  precipices  of  Greenland,  once  belonged  to  aquatic  animals.     Here  and  there,  ai 

cr  the  luxurious  verdure  of  Africa,  yet  true  happiness  a  distance  from  the  sea,  beds  of  oyster-shells,  several 

can  only  be  found  in  the  more  moderate  climates,  where  y^rds  thick,  and  many  miles  over;  sometimes  testaceous 

the  gifts  of  Nature  may  be  enjoyed  without  incurring  substances  of  various  kinds  on  Uie  tops  of  moimtains, 

danger  in  c^btaining  them.  and  often  in  the  heart  of  the  hardest  marble,    lliese, 

It  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  therefore,  tbat  all  the  arts  which  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  in  every  coimtry,  are 

of  improving  Nature,  and  refining  upon  happiness,  have  regarded  with  httle  curiosity ;  for,  being  so  very  com- 

been  invented :  and  this  part  of  the  earth  is,  more  pro-  mon,  they  are  considered  as  substances  entirely  terrene, 

perly  speaking,  the  theatre  of  natural  history.  Although  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  inquirer  after  Nature,  who 

there  be  millions  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  the  un-  fijids  them,  not  only  in  shape  but  in  substance,  every- 

explored  forests  under  the  line,  ^et  most  of  these  may  way  resembling  those  that  are  bred  in  the  sea;    and  he 

for  ever  continue  unknown,  as  curiosity  is  there  repressed  tlierefore  is  at  a  loss  how  to  accoimt  for  their  removal. 

]by  snrrounding  danger.    But  it  is  otheiwise  in  these  Yet  not  one  pai't  of  Nature  alone,  but  all  her  produc- 

delightful  regions  which  we  inhabit,  and  where  tf:is  ait  tions  and  varieties,  become  tlie  object  of  the  speculative 

has  had  its  beginning.    Among  us  there  is  scarce  a  man's  inquiry;  he  takes  difierent  views  of  Nature  from 

dumb,  a  flower,  or  an  insect,  without  its  particular  his-  the  inattentive  stjectator,  and  scaree  an  appearance,  how 

tory ;  scarce  a  plant  that  could  be  useful  wliich  has  not  common  soever,  but  afibrds  matter  for  his  eoutemplation: 

been  propagated ;  nor  a  weed  that  could  be  noxious  he  inqmres  how  and  why  the  suilaca  of  tlie  earth  has 

^ffaieh  has  not  been  pointed  out  come  to  have  those  risings  and  depressions  which  most 

men  call  natui'al;    he  demands  in  what  manner  the 

mountains  were  formed,  and  in  what  consists  their  uses; 

•MM»«)(9fi  cii»  jjg  g^l^g  j^jjj  whence  springs  arifce,  and  how  rivers  flow 

round  the  convexity  of  the  globe;  he  enters  into  sa 
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eumination  of  the  ebbings  and  flowings  and  the  other  manner  of  the  original  formation  of  the  earth, 
wonders  of  the  deep ;  he  acquaints  himself  with  the  ing  for  ita  present  appearances,  the  most  celebrated 
irregularities  of  Nature,  and  will  endeavour  to  investi-  Burnet,  Whistou,  Woodward,  aud  liuilbn.  As  specol** 
gate  their  causes ;  by  which,  at  least,  he  will  become  tion  is  endless,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  aU  these 
better  veraed  in  their  histooy.  Tlie  internal  stmcture  differ  from  each  otlier,  aud  give  opposite  accounts  of  th» 
of  the  globe  becomes  an  object  of  his  ctniositv ;  and  several  changes  which  they  suppose  oiir  earth,  to.  have 
although  his  inquiries  can  fathom  but  a  very  little  way,  midergone.  As  tlie  systems  oi'  each  have  had  their  ad- 
yet,  if  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  theory,  his  imagination  mirei-s,  it  is  in  some  measm'e  incmnbent  u)»on  the  natural 
will  supply  the  rest.  He  will  endeavour  to  accoimt  for  hisUnian  to  be  acquainted  at  least  with  theii*  outlixiea  ; 
the  situation  of  the  marine  fossils  that  are  found  in  tlie  and,  indeed,  to  know  what  others  have  even  dreamed  in 
earth,  and  for  the  appearance  of  the  dijSerent  beds  of  matters  of  science  is  very  useful,  as  it  may  often  prevent 
which  it  is  composea.  These  have  been  the  inquiries  us  from  indulging  similar  delusions  ourselves,  which  we 
that  have  splendidly  employed  many  o(  the  p>iilosq)hers  should  never  have  adopted,  but  because  we  take  them 
of  the  last  and  present  age ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  be  wholly  our  own.  However,  as  entering  into  a  de- 
they  must  be  serviceable.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  tluit,  tail  of  these  theories  is  rather  furnishing  a  histoiy  of 
as  speculations  amuse  the  writer  more  than  farts,  they  opinions  than  things,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  conciee 
may  be  often  carried  to  an  extravagant  lengUi,  and  tliat  as  I  can. 

time  may  be  spent  in  reasoning  upon  Nature  which  Tlie  first  who  formed  this  amusement  of  earth-maJdng 
Moight  be  more  usefully  employed  in  writing  her  histonr.  into  system  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Burnet,  » 
Too  much  speculation  in  natural  history  is  c  *rtaimy  man  of  polite  learning  aud  rapid  imagination.  Hi» 
wrong;  but  there  is  a  defect  of  an  opposite  uatui-e  that  Saci-ed  Theory,  as  he  calls  it,  describing  the  ehangee 
does  much  more  prejudice,  nunely,  that  of  silencing  all  vhich  the  earth  hasundei^gone,  or  shall  hei-eafter  undei^gOp 
inquiry,  by  alleging  tlie  lienefits  we  receive  from  a  tiling,  is  well .  known  for  the  warmth  with  which  it  is  ima 
instead  of  investigating  the  cause  of  its  production.  If  gined,  and  tlie  weakness  with  which  it  is  reasoned ;  for 
J  enquire  how  a  mountain  came  to  be  formed ;  such  a  elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  meaimLesaof  its  philosophy, 
reasoner,  enumerating  its  benefits,  answei*s>  beoaitse  God  "  The  earth,"  says  he,  "  belbre  the  deluge,  was  very  dif- 
knew  it  would  be  useful.  If  I  demand  the  caivte  of  an  leiently  formed  from  what  it  is  at  present :  it  waa 
earthquake,  he  flnds  some  good  produced  by  it,  and  al-  at  iii*st  a  fluid  mass ;  a  ehaos  composea  of  various  sub- 
leges  that  as'the  cause,  llius  such  an  iiiquu'er  has  some  stances,  diifering  both  in  density  and  figure :  those  which 
ready  reason  for  every  appearance  in  Nature,  which  serves  were  most  heavy  sunk  to  tlie  centre,  aud  formed  in  the 
to  swell  his  ; .  ;IoJs,  and  give  ^lendour  to  his  decla-  middle  cxf  our  globe  a  hard  solid  bocly ;  those  of  a  lighter 
mation :  every  thing  about  him  is,  on  some  aecoiuit  or  nature  remained  next;  and  the  waters,  which  were 
other,  declared  to  be  good;  and  he  thinks  it  piv!»ronptive  lighter  still,  swam  upon  its  surface,  and  covered  thet 
to  scrutinize  into  its  defects,  or  toendeavom*  to  imagine  earth  on  every  side.  The  air,  and  all  those  fluids  which 
how  it  might  be  better.  Such  wiitei-sy  and  there  are  were  lighter  than  water,  floated  upon  this  also ;  and  in 
many  such,  add  verr  little  to  the  advancement  of  know-  tlie  same  manner  encompassed  the  globe ;  so  that  be- 
ledge;  and  it  is  finely  remarked  by  Bacon,  that  the  in-  tween  tlie  surrounding  body  of  waters  and  the  ciream" 
yestigation  of  final  causes  in  a  barren  study ;  and,  like  ambient  air,  there  was  foiined  a  coat  of  oil,  and  other 
a  virgin  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  brings  fct-Ui  iiotli ing.  unctuous  substances  lighter  than  water.  However,  as  thei 
In  fact,  those  men  who  want  to  compel  evei-y  appear-  air  was  still  extremely  impure,  and  must  have  carried  up 
ance  and  every  irregularity  iu  Nature  into  oiu*  sei^ice,  with  it  many  of  those  eartliy  particles  with  which  it  waa 
and  expatiate  on  their  beuefits,  combat  that  v?ry  moi*a-  once  intimately  blended,  it  sooa  began  to  defecate,  and 
hij  which  they  would  seem  to  promote.  God  has  i)er*  to  depose  tliese  particles  u))on  the  oily  surface  already 
nutted  thousands  of  natural  evils  to  exist  in  the  woild  mentioned,  which,  soon  uniting  togetlier,  the  earth  ana 
because  it  is  by  their  intervention  that  man  is  capable  oil  foimed  that  crust  which  soon  became  an  habitable 
of  moral  evil;  and  He  has  permitted  that  we  should  be  surface,  giving  life  to-vegitation  and  dwelling  to  animals.** 
subject  to  moral  evil  that  we  might  do  something  to  de-  This  imaginary  antideluvian  abode  wa»  very  di£fer- 
serve  eternal  happiness,  by  showing  that  we  luul  it^eti-  eut  from  what  we  see  at  present  "  The  earth  was  light 
tude  to  avoid  it  and  rich ;  and  formed  oi  a  substance  entirely  adapted 

to  the  feeble  state  oi  incipient  vegetation :  it  was  an  uni- 

— —  fonn  plain,  every  where  covered  with  verdure;  without 

moun  011218,  without  seas,  or  the  smallest  inequalitiues. 

It  had  no  difierence  of  seasons,  for  its  equator  was  in 

CHAP.  lY.  the  ])]jain  of  the  ecliptic,  or  in  other  words,  it  turned  di* 

rectly  opposite  to  the  sun,  so  that  it  eqjoyed  <Hie  perpe- 
tual and  luxuriant  spring.  However^  this  delightful  face 
of  Nature  did  not  long  continue  the  same,  for,  after  a 
tUue,  it  began  to  crack  and  open  in  fissures;  a  circum- 

Human  invention  has  been  exercised  for  ssverat  ages  stance  which  always  sucseeds  when  the  sun  dries  awaj 

to  account  for  the  various  irregularities  of  the  earth,  the  moisture  from  rich  or  marshy  8ituation&  The  crimes 

While  those  philosophers  mentioned  in  tlie  last  chapter  of  manldnd  had   been  for  some   time  preparing   to 

see  nothing  out  beauty,  symmetry,  and  oi'der,  thei^  are  cbraw  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven ;  and  they,  at  length* 

others  who  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  Natui^,  euloi-ge  induced  the  DeiW  to  defer  r<n>airing  these  breadies  in 

on  its  defects,  ana  seem  to  consider  the  earth  on  which  Nature.    Thus  the  chasms  of  the  earth  every  day  be> 

they  tread  as  one  scene  of  extenstve  desolation     Be-  came  wider,  and,  at  length,  they  penetrated  to  the  great 

neath  its  surface  they  observe  minerals  and  waters  con-  abyss  of  waters ;  and  the  whole  earth,  in  a  manner,  fell 

^iisedly  jumbled  together ;   its  diflerent  beds  of  earth  in.    Then  ensued  a  total  disorder  in  the  uniform  beauty 

irregulany  lying  upon  each  other ;   moimtains  rising  of  the  first  creation,  the  terrene  surfaoe  of  the  cdobe  b»- 

from  places  Uiat  once  were  level ;  hills  sinking  into  val-  ing  broken  down ;  as  it  sunk  the  waters  gushed  outinta 

leys;   whole  regions  swallowed  by  the  sea,  and  odiers  its  place;  the  deluge  became  universal;  all  mankind^ 

again  rising  out  of  its  bosom ; — ^all  these  they  suppose  except  eight  persons,  were  punished  vrlth  destructioz;^ 

to  be  but  a  lew  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  and  their  posterity  condemned  to  toil  upon  the  ruins  of 

in  our  globe ;  and  they  send  out  Imagination  to  descnbe  desolated  Nature. 

it  in  its  primeval  state  of  beauty.  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  manner  in  which  He 

Of  thoee  who  hdve  written  theories  describing  the  relieves  the  eaiibfrxim  this  universal  wieck,  which  would 
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«em  to  be  as  diffloiilt  w  enaa.  its  first  formatiQn.  otherwise,  as  it  implied  a  knowledge  of  abstruse  learn- 
**  These  great  masses  of  earth  falling  into  the  abyss,  diew  ing,  to  be  even  thought  capable  of  comprehending  what 
down  with  them  yast  quantities  also  of  air ;  and  by  dash-  the  writer  aimed  at  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  divest  it 
ing  against  each  other,  and  breaJdng  into  small  parts  of  its  mathematical  garb ;  but  those  who  have  )iad 
by  the  repeated  violence  of  the  sho<£,  they,  at  length,  leisure,  have  found  the  result  of  our  philosopher's  rea- 
eft  between  them  large  cavities,  filled  with  nothing  out  soning  to  be  thus.  He  supposes  the  earth  to  have  been 
air.  These  cavities  naturally  offered  a  bed  to  receive  the  originally  a  comet;  and  he  considers  the  history  of  die 
influent  waters;  and  in  proportion  as  they  ^ed,  the  face  creation,  as  given  us  in  scripture,  to  have  its  commence- 
of  the  earth  became  once  more  visible.  The  higher  parts  ment  just  when  it  was  taken  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
of  its  broken  surface,  now  become  the  tops  of  the  moun-  to  be  more  regularly  placed  as  a  planet  in  our  solar 
tains,  were  the  first  that  appeared ;  the  plains  soon  after  system.  Before  that  time,  he  supposes  it  to  have  bee 
came  forward,  and  at  length  the  whole  g^obe  was  delivered  a  globe  without  beauty  or  propoition;  aworldiudis 
firom  the  waters,  except  the  places  in  the  lowest  situa-  orders ,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  which  comets 
tions;  so  that  the  ocean  ana  the  seas  are  still  a  part  of  endure;  some  of  which  have  been  found,  at  different 
the  ancient  abyss  that  have  not  had  a  place  to  return,  times,  a  tliousand  times  hotter  than  melted  iron ;  at 
Islands  and  rocks  are  fra^ents  of  the  earth's  former  others,  a  thousand  times  colder  than  ice.  Tliese  alter- 
erust ;  kingdoms  and  contments  are  larger  masses  of  its  nations  of  heat  and  cold,  continually  melting  and  freez- 
broken  substance ;  and  all  inequalities  that  are  to  be  ing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  supposes  to  have  pro- 
found on  the  surface  of  the  present  earth,  are  owing  to  duced,  to  a  certain  depth,  a  chaos  entirely  resembling 
^  accidental  confusion  into  which  bodi  earth  and  that  described  by  the  poets,  surrounding  tne  solid  con- 
waters  were  then  thrown.**  tents  of  the  earui,  which  still  continued  unchanged  in 

The  next  theorist  was  Woodward,  who,  in  his  Essay  tiie  midst,  making  a  great  burning  globe  of  more  than 
towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  which  was  only  two  thousand  leagues  in  diameter.  This  surroimding 
leaigned  to  precede  a  greater  work,  has  endeavoured  to  chaos,  however,  was  far  from  being  solid ;  he  resembles 
give  a  more  rational  account  of  its  appearances ;  and  it  to  a  dense  though  fluid  atmosphere,  composed  of  sub- 
was,  in  fact,  much  better  fiutuahed  for  such  an  undertak-  stances  mingled,  agitated,  and  shocked  against  each 
ing  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  being  one  of  the  most  other ;  and  in  this  disorder  he  describes  the  earth  to 
asnduous  naturalists  of  his  time.  His  little  book,  there-  have  been  just  at  the  eve  of  creation, 
foie.  contains  many  important  facts  relative  to  natural  But  upon  its  orbit  being  then  changed,  when  it  wsb 
historj,  although  his  system  may  be  weak  and  groimd-  more  regularly  wheeled  round  the  sun,  every  thing  took 
less  its  proper  place;  eveiy  part  of  the  surroimding  fluid 

He  begins  by  asserting  that  all  terrene  substances  are  then  fell  into  a  situation,  in  proportion  as  it  was  light 

diqpoeed  in  beds  of  vanous  natures,  lying  horizontally  or  heavy.    The  middle,  or  central  part,  which  always 

one  over  the  other,  somewhat  like  the  coats  of  an  onion;  remained  unchanged,  still  continued  so,  retaining  a 

fliat  they  are  replete  with  shells,  and  other  productions  part  of  that  heat  which  it  received  in  its  primeval  ap- 

of  the  sea;  tLe  shells  being  found  in  the  deepest  cavi-  proaches  towards  the  sun;  which  heat,  he  calculates, 

ties,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.    From  may  continue  for  about  six  thousand  years.    Next  to 

these  observations,  which  are  warranted  by  experience,  this   fell  the  heavier  parts  of  the  chaotic  atmosphere 

he  poceeds  to  observe,  that  these  shells  and  extraneous  which  serve  to  sustain  the  lighter ;  but  as  in  descending 

fossils  are  not  productions  of  the  earth,  but  are  all  act-  they  could  not  entirely  be  separated  firom  many  watery, 

xul  remains  of  those  animals  which  they  aire  known  to  parts  with  which  they  were   intimately  mixed,    they 

resemble ;  that  all  the  beds  of  the  earth  lie  under  each  drew  down  a  part  of  these  also  with  them ;  and  these 

odier,  in  the  order,  of  their  specific  gravity ;  and  that  could  not  mount  again  after  the  surface  of  ihe  earth 

tiiev  are  disposed  as  if  they  had  been  left  diere  by  sub-  was  consolidated ;   &ey  therefore  suixoimded  the  heavy 

siding  waters.     All  these  assertions  he  affinns  with  first  descending  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  these  sur- 

mueh  earnestness,  although  daily  experience  contradicts  roimd  the  central  globe.    Thus  the  entire  body  of  the 

him  in  some  of  them ;  particularly  we  find  layen  of  earth  is  com}>o6ed  most  internally  of  a  great  burning 

stone  often  over  the  lightest  soils,  and  the  softest  earth  globe ;   next  which  is  placed  a  heavy  terrene  substance, 

under  the  hardest  bodies.    However,  having  taken  it  Siat  encompasses  it ;  round  which  also  is  circumfused  a 

for  granted  that  all  the  layers  of  the  earth  are  found  in  body  of  water.     Upon  this  body  of  watera  the  crust  of 

the  order  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  lightest  at  the  top,  earui  on  which  we  inhabit  is  placed ;  so  that,  according 

and  the  heaviest  next  the  centre,  he  consequently  asserts,  to  him,  the  globe  is  composed  of  a  number  of  coats,  or 

and  it  will  not  improbably  follow,  that  all  the  substances  shells,  one  within  the  other,  all  of  different  densities, 

of  which  the  earth  ia  composed  were  once  in  an  actual  The  body  of  the  earth  being  thus  formed,  the  air,  whidi 

stale  of  dissolution.    Tliis  ludversai  dissolution  he  takes  is  the  lightest  substance  of  all,  surrounded  its  surface  * 

to  have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  flood.     He  sup-  and  the  beams  of  the  sun  dartinff  through  produced  that 

poees  that  at  that  time,  a  body  of  water,  which  was  then  light  which,  we  are  told,  first  obeyed  me  Creator's  com 

m  the  centre  of  the  earth,  uniting  with  that  which  was  mand. 

found  on  the  surface,  so  far  separated  the  terrene  parts       The  whole  economy  of  the  creation  being  thus  ad> 

as  to  mix  togethpr  in  one  fluid  mass ;  the  contents  of  justed,  it  only  remained  to  account  for  the  rij9ings  and 

which  afterwards  sinking  according  to  their  respective  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  the  other 

gravities,  produced  .the  present  appearances  of  the  earth.  «eeming  irregularities  of  its  present  appearance.    The 

eing  aware,  however,  of  an  oojection  that  fossil  sub-  hills  and  valleys  are  considered  bv  him  as  formed  by 

stances  are  not  found  dissolved,  he  exempts  them  from  their  pressing  upon  the  internal  nuid,  which  sustains 

this  universal  dissolution,  and,  for  that  purpose,  endear  the  outward  eiiell  of  earth,  with  greater  or  less  weight ; 

Tours  to  show  that  the  parts  of  animals  have  a  stronger  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  heaviest  sink  into  the 

cohesion  than  those  of^ minerals ;  and  that,  while  even  subjacent  fluid  more  deeply,  and  become  vaUeys ;   those 

tibe  hardest  rocks  may  be  dissolved,  bones  and  shells  that  are  lightest  rise  higher  upon  the  earth's  surfkoe,  and 

may  still  continue  entire.  are  called  mountains. 

So  much  for  Woodward ;  but  of  all  the  systems  which        Such  was  the  face  of  Nature  before  the  deluge ;   the 

were  published  respecting  the  earth's  formation,  that  of  earth  was  then  more  fertile  and  populous  than  it  is  a| 

TVhiston  was  most  applauded  and  most  opposed.    Nor  present;   the  life  of  man  and  animals  was  extended  to 

need  we  wonder;  for  being  supported  with  all  the  pa-  ten  times  its  present  duration ;  and  all  these  advantami 

rade  of  deep  osculation,  it  awed  the  ignorant,  and  pro-  arose  from  the  superior  heat  of  the  central  globe,  whndi 

doced  the  approbation  of  such  as  would  be  thought  ever  since  has  been  cooling.    As  its  heat  was  then  in  iii 
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ftiU  power,  the  genial  principle  was  also  much  grentei  sparkles  from  red  hot  iron  ;  and  each  of  these  streams 

than  at  present;   vegetation  and  ammal  increase  were  of  fire,  small  as  they  were  in  compai'ison  of  the  suii, 

carried  on  with  more  vigour,  and  all  Nature  seemed  might  have  been  large  enough  to  hare  made  an  earth  as 

teeming  with  the  seeds  of  life.     But  these  phjsdcal  ad-  great,  nay,  many  times  gi-eater  than  oiu-s    So  that  in  tliis 

vantages  were  only  productive  of  moral  evil ;  tlie  warmth  manner  the  planets,  togetlier  with  tlie  globe  which  we 

which  invigorated  the  body  increased  the  passions  and  mhabit,  might  have  been  driven  oft  from  the  body  of 

appetites  of  the  mind ;  and  as  man  became  more  ]>ower  the  sun  by  an  impulsive  force :  in  this  manner  also  they 

ful  he  grew  less  innocent    It  was  found  uecessaiy  to  would  continue  to  recede  from  it  for  ever,  were  they  not 

punish  his  depravity ;   and  all  living  creatures,  exeei>t  drawn  back  by  its  superior  power  of  atti*action ;  and 

the  fishes  (who,  living  in  a  cold  element,  were  not  sub-  thus,  by  the  combinatiou  of  the  two  motions,  they  are 

ject  to  a  similitude  of  guilt),  were  overwhelmed  by  the  wheeled  round  in  circles 

deluge  in  universal  destruction.  *'  Being  in  this  manner  detached  at  a  distance  from 

This  deluge,  which  simple  believers  are  willing  to  tlie  body  of  tiie  sim,  the  planets,  from  having  been  at 

ascribe  to  a  miracle,  philosophers  have  long  been  desirous  first  globes  of  liquid  fire,  gradually  became  cool.    The 

to  account  for  by  natiu*al  causes ;  they  have  proved  tliat  eaith    also  hnviug    beeu  nn|)elled  obliquely  forward, 

the  earth  could  never  supply  from  any  reservoir  towards  received  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis  at  the  very  in- 

its  centre,  nor  the  atmosphere  by  anv  discharge  from  staut  of  its  formation,  and  this  motion  being  greatest  at 

above,  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  would  cover  the  sur  the  equator,  the  paits  thei-e  acting  against  the  force  of 

face  of  the  globe  to  a  certain  depth  over  the  tops  of  our  gi*anty,   they  must  have  swollen  out,^  and  given  tlie 

highest  mountains.  Where,  therefore,  was  all  this  water  earth  an  oblate  or  flatted  figure. 

to  be  found?     Whiston  has  found  enough,  and  more  "As  to  its  internal  substance,  our  globe  having  once 

than  a  sufficiency,  in  the  tail  of  a  comet ;  for  he  seems  belonged  to  the  sun,  it  continues  to  be  an  uuilbi-m  mass 

to  allot  comets  a  very  active  part  in  the  great  operations  o^'  melted  matter,  very  probably  vitrified  in  its  primeval 

of  Nature.  fusion.     But  its  surface  is  very  dilieiieutly  conqK>sed. 

He  calculates,  with  great  seeming  precision,  the  year.  Having  been  in  the  beginning  heated  to  a  uogiiee  equal 
the  month,  and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  this  comet  to.  if  not  greater  than  what  comets  are  Ibuud  to  sus- 
(which  has  paid  the  earth  some  visits  since,  though  at  a  tain ;  like  them  it  had  an  atmosphere  of  vapours  float- 
kinder  distance)  involved  our  globe  in  its  tail.  The  tail  ing  round  it,  and  which  cooling  bv  degrees,  condensed 
he  supposed  to  be  a  vaporous  fluid  substance,  exhaled  and  suJIidided  upon  its  siurface.  These  vapours  t'tx-med, 
from  the  body  of  the  comet  by  the  extreme  lieat  of  the  according  to  tlieir  diflerent  densities,  tlie  eai'tli,  die 
sun,  and  increasing  in  proportion  as  it  approached  that  waiter,  and  the  air;  the  heavier  parts  falling  first,  and 
great  luminary.  It  was  in  this  that  om*  globe  was  in-  the  lighter  remaining  still  suspended.** 
Tolved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  and,  as  the  earth  still  Thus  far  our  pliiliTsopiier  is,  at  least,  asmuch  asysten^ 
acted  by  its  natural  attraction,  it  drew  to  itself  all  the  maker  as  Whiston  or  Burnet;  and,  indeed,  he  fights  bis 
watery  vapom*s  which  wei-c  in  the  comet's  tail ;  and  the  way  with  great  perseverance  and  ingenuity  through  a 
internal  watei-s  being  also  at  the  same  time  let  loos?,  in  thousand  objections  that  natui'ally  arise.  Having,  at 
a  very  shoit  s})ace  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  last,  got  u^Km  the  eaith,  he  supx)oses  himself  on  firmer 
were  laid  uuder  the  deep.  gix)UQd,  and  goes  forward  with  greater  sectuity.  Tum- 

The  punishment  of  tlie  deluge  being  thus  completed,  ing  Ms  attention  to  the  present  appearance  of  things 

and  idl  the  guilty  destroyed,  the  earth,  which  had  been  upon  this  globe,  he  pronounces  frx>m  the  view  that  the 

broken  by  the  eruption  of  the  internal  watei*s,  was  also  whole  earth  was  at  first  under  water.    This  water  he 

enlarged  by  the  same ;   so  that  n^n  the  comet's  recess  supposes  to  have  been  the  lighter  parts  of  its  former 

there  was  found  room  sufficient  in  the  internal  abyss  evaporations,  which,  while  the  earthv  particles  buiik 

for  the  recess  of  the  siqierfluous  waters ;  whither  they  downwai*ds  by  their  natural  grari:)',  floated  on  the  sur- 

all  retired,  and  left  the  earth  uncovered,  but  in  some  face,  and  covered  it  for  a  considerable  space  of  time, 

respects  changed,  particularly  in  its  figure,  which,  from  "*  The  surface  of  tlie  earth,**  says  he, "'  must  have  been 

beinff  round,  was  now  become  oblate.    In  this  univei*sal  in  the  beginning  much  less  solid  than  it  is  at  present; 

wreck  of  Nature  Noah  survived,  by  a  variety  of  happy  and,  consequently,  the  same  causes  which  at  this  day 

causes,  to  re-people  the  earth,  and  to  give  biith  to  a  race  produce  but  very  slight  changes,  must  then,  u))on  so 

of  men  slow  in  believing  ill-imagined  theories  of  the  earth,  complying  a    suostance,  have  had  very  considei-able 

After  80  many  theories  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  efl'ects.    We  have  ik>  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  was 

published,  applauded,  answered,  and  forgotten,  Mr.  Buf-  then  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  and  that  those 

ion  ventured  to  add  one  more  to  the  number.   Tiiis  phi-  watei's  were  above  tlie  tops  of  our  higliest  mountains^ 

losopher  was,  in  every  res})ect,  better  qualified  than  any  since,  even  in  such  elevated  situations,  we  find  sheila 

of  his  predecessors  for  such  an  attempt,  being  furnished  and  other  marine  productions  in  very  great  abundance, 

with  more  materials,  having  a  brighter  imagination  to  find  It  a])peai's  also  that  the  sea  continued  for  a  considei'able 

peiw  proofs,  and  a  better  style  to  clothe  them  in     How-  time  u|)on  the  face  of  tlie  eai*di :  for  as  these  layers  of 

^ever,  if  one  so  ill  qualified  as  I  am  may  judge,  tliis  seems  sliells  ai^  found  so  very  frequent  at  such  great  aepths, 

%he  weakest  part  of  his  admirable  work ;   and  I  could  and  in  such  pix>digions  quantities,  it  seems  impossible 

wish  that  he  nad  been  content  with  giving  us  facts  in-  for  these  to  have  suppoited  their  numbers  all  alive  at 

Btead  of  systems ;  that,  instead  of  bein^  a  reasoner,  he  one  time ;  so  that  they  must  have  been  brought  there 

had  contented  himself  with  being  merely  a  historian.  by  successive  de2>ositions.    These  sliells  are  also  found 

^    He  begins  his  system  by  making  a  distinction  be-  in  the  bodies  of  Uie  hardest  rocks,  where  tliey  could  not 

tween  the  first  part  of  it  and  the  last ;  the  one  beiiig  have  beeu  deposited,  all  at  once,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 

founded  only  on  conjecture ;  the  other  depending  en-  or  at  any  such  instant  revolution ;  since  that  wouldbe 

tirely  upon  actual  observation.    The  latter  pait  of  his  to  6upiK)se,  that  all  die  rocks  in  which  they  are  found 

tiieory  may,  therefore,  be  tinie,  though  the  former  should  were  at  that  instant  in  a  state  of  dissolution,   which 

be  found  erroneous.  would  be  al>surd  to  assert    The  sea,  therefore,  deposited 

"  The  planets,*'  says  he,  "  and  the  earth  among  the  tliem  wheresoever  they  ai«  now  to  be  foimd,  and  that  by 

number,  might  have  been  formerly  (he  only  ofiere  this  slow  and  successive  degrees. 

as  coi^jecture)  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  ad-  "  It  will  appear,  also,  that  the  sea  covered  the  whole 

herent  to  its  substance.    In  tliis  situation,  a  comet  fall-  eaitli,  frem  the  appearance  of  its  layers,  which,  lying 

tag  in  upon  that  great  body  might  have  given  it  such  a  regularly  one  above  the  other,  seem  all  to  resemble  the 

•hock,  and  so  shaken  its  whole  frame,  that  some  of  its  sediment  formed  at  different  times  by  the  ocean.  Henoe, 

particles  might  have  been  driven  off  like  streaming  by  the  irregular  force  of  its  waves,  and  its  cturents  diiv- 
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ing  the  bottom  into  sand-banks,  motintains  must  have  snail,  cockle,  and  muscle  shells  4Bie  only  sportive  fonns 

been  graduallj  formed  within  this  universal  coveiiu^  that  Nature  assumes  amongst  others  of  its  mineitd  ▼« 

of  watera ;    and  these  successively  raising  their  heads  rieties ;    they  have  the  shane  of  fish,  indeed,  but.  they 

«bove  its  surface  must,  in  time,  have  formed  the  highest  have  always  been  terrestrial  substances/' 
ridges  of  mountains  upon  land,  together  with  continents,        With  this  plausible  solution  mankind  were  for  a  lon^ 

ii^tods,  and  low  grounds,  aU  in  their  turns.    This  opi-  time  content ;  but  upon  closer  inquiry  they  were  obliged 

jiion  will  receive  additional  weight,  by  considering  that  to  alter  their  opinion.     It  was  found  that  these  sliells 

in  those  parts  of  the  earth  where  the  power  of  die  ocean  liad  in  every  respect  the  propeity  of  animal,  and  not  of 

is  greatest,  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  mineiul  nature.    They  were  iound  exactly  of  the  same 

aae  highest ;  the  ocean's  power  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  weij^ht  with  their  I'cllow  shells  upon  shore.    They  an- 

where  its  winds  and  tides  are  most  constHJit ;   and,  in  swered  all  tlie  chymical  trials  in  the  same  manner  as 

kfcct,  the  mountains  at  the  equator  axe  foimd  to  be  higher  searshells  do.  Their  pai'ts,  when  dissolved,  had  the  same 

than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.   The  sea,  tlieretbre,  appeai-ance  to  view,  the  same  smell  and  tfu»te.  Tliey  had 

jias  produced  the  principal  ciianges  in  our  earth ;  livers,  the  same  eifects  in  medicine  when  inwardly  administered ; 

volcanoes,  earthquakes,  storms,  and  rain  having  made  and,  in  a  woixl,  wei'e  so  exactly  confoiTn'able  to  maiinj 

but  slight  alt3rations,  and  only  such  as  have  idfected  bodies,  that  they  had  all  the  accidental  concretions 

tlie  globe  to  very  inconsiderable  depths."  growing  to  them  (such  as  pearls,  corals,  and  smaller 

This  is  but  a  very  sli^'ht  sketch  of  Mr.  Buffon's  Tlieory  shells)  wliich  are  found  in  ^eUs  just  gathered  on  tlie 

i  f  ihe  Eartl) — a  tlieoiy  which  he  has  much  more  power-  shore.    They  were  therefore,  from  these  considerations, 

ftilly  supjjorted  than  happily  invented ;  and  it  would  be  again  given  oack  to  tb.e  sea ;  but  the  wonder  was,  how  to 

needless  to  take  up  the  reader's  time  from  che  ]nu*suit  account  for  their  coi]ung  so  far  from  their  own  njatiu*ai 

of  trutli  in  the  discussion  of  plausibiliti  s.     Cn  Vat  t,  a  element  upon  land. 

thousand  questions  might  be  asked  tkis  mo:;t  lugeuious  As  tliis  uatuially  gave  rise  to  many  conjectures,  it  is 
philosopher  which  he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  answer,*  not  to  be  wondered  tliat  some  among  them  have  been 
but  such  is  the  lot  of  humamty,  that  a  single  Goth  can  veiy  exti-aordinaiy.  An  Italian,  quoted  by  Mr.  Button, 
in  one  day  destroy  the  fabric  which  the  Ceesare  were  supposes  them  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth  at 
employed  an  &ge  in  erectiu}'.  We  might  ask  how  moun-  the  time  of  tlie  Crusades,  l>y  the  pilgrims  who  retiu*ned 
ttins,  wliich  are  composed  of  the  most  compaot  and  fi'om  Jerusalem;  who,  gathering  them  vpen  the  sea- 
ponderous  substances,  should  be  the  first  whose  paits  shore,  in  return  canied  thein  to  their  diflerent  places 
the  sea  began  to  remove  ?  We  might  ask  how  fossil-  of  habitation. '  But  this  conjecturer  seems  to  have  but 
wood  is  foimd  deeper  even  tlian  shells  ?  which  argues,  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  numbers.  At  Touraine, 
that  trees  grew  upon  the  places  he  supposes  once  to  have  in  France,  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea, 
iieen  covered  witn  the  ocean.  But  we  hope  this  excel-  there  is  a  plain  of  about  nine  leagues  long^  and  as  many 
lent  man  is  better  employed  -than  to  think  of  gratifying  broad,  from  whence  the  peasants  of  the  country  supply 
the  petulance  of  Increduhty.^  by  answering  endless  ob-  themselves  with  marl  for  manuring  their  lands.  They 
jections.  seldom  dig  deeper  than  twenty  feet,  and  the  whole  plain 

is  composed  of  the  same  materials,  which  are  shells  of 

yvrious  kinds,  without  the  smallest  portion  of  eai*th  be- 

GHAF.  V.  tween  them.    Here,  then,  is  <a  large  space,  in  which  are 

deposited  millions  of  tons  of  shells,  which  pilgrims  could 

OF  FosaiLrSHELLs  AMD  OTHEB  EXTRAVEous  FOSSILS.  not  havc  Collected,  though  their  whole  employment  had 

been  nothing  else.    £ngland  is  furnished  wiUi  its  beds, 
We  may  a£Brm  of  Mr.  Buffon  tliat  which  has  been  which,  though  not  quite  so  extensiye,  yet  are  equally 
^d  of  the  ctivmists  of  old;   though  he  may  have  failed  wonderful.    Near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  ibr  max^  sue- 
in  attaiuirag  kis  principal  aim — that  of  establishing  a  eeeding  generations,  a  continued  body  of  oyster-shells 
tlieory — ^yet  he  has  brought  together  such  a  multitude  1  as  been  found  threugh  the  whole  cireumference  of  five 
of  facts  relative  to  the  history  of  the  earth  and  tlie  na-  or  six  acres  of  ground.    The  foundation  of  these  sheUs 
tare  of  its  fossil  ]>roductions,  that  Cmiosity  finds  ami>le  is  a  hard  rocky  chalk;   and  above  this  chalk  the  oyster- 
comi^ensation,  even  while  it  feels  the  want  of  conviction,  shells  lie  in  abed  of  green  sand,  upon  a  level,  as  nigh 
Before,  therefore,  I  enter  upon  the  description  of  tliose  as  can  possibly  be  judged,  and  about  two  feet  thick, 
parti  of  the  earth  which  seem  more  natural ly  to  fall  Tliese  shells  are  in  their  natural  state;   but  they  are 
within  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  found  also  petrified,  and  almost  in  equal  abimdance,  in 
-short  history  of  those  animal  produetious  that  are  found  all  the  Alpine  rocks,  in  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  hills  of 
in  such  quantities,  either  upon  its  surface  or  at  difierent  Francs,  England,  cmd  Flanders.    £ven  in  all  quarries 
depths  below  it.    They  demand  our  curiosity ;   and  in-  from  whence  marble  is  dug,  if  the  rocks  be  split  perpenr 
deed  there  is  nothing  in  natural  kistoiy  thttt  das  afibrded  diculai'ly  downwards,  petrified  shells  and  other  marine 
mere  scope  for  doubt,    conjecture,    and    speculation,  substances  will  be  plainly  discerned. 
Whatever  depths  of  the  earth  we  examine,  or  at  what-        About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  Medway,  in 
ever  distance  within  land  we  seek,  we  most  commonly  the  coimty  of  Kent,  after  the  taking  off  the  coping  of  a 
find  a  number  of  ibsedl-shells,  wliich,  l>eing  compared  piece  of  ground  there,  the  workmen  came  to  a  blue  mar- 
vi&  others  from  the  sea  of  known  kinds,  are  foimd  to  ole,  which  continued  for  three  feet  and  a  half  or  more 
be  exactly  of  a  similar  shape  and  nature.     They  are  deep,  and  then  beneath  appeared  a  hard  floor  or  pave- 
fauid  at  the  very  bottom  of  quanies  and  mines,  in  the  ment,  composed  of  petrified  shells  crowded  closely  toge- 
i^tired  and  inmost  parts  of  the  most  firm  and  solid  rocks,  ther.    This  layer  was  about  an  inch  deep,  and  several 
iipon  the  tops  of  even  the  highest  liills  and  mountains,  yards  over^   and  it  could  be  walked  upon  as  upon  a 
•8  well  as  in  the  valleys  und  plains ;  and  tliis  not  in  one  beach.    These  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  (the 
®o«utry  alone,  but  in  all  places  where  there  is  any  dig-  describer  supposes  them  to  have  always  been  stones) 
P^  for  marble,  chalk,  or  any  other  terrestrial  matters  were  either  wreathed  as  snails,  or  bivalvular  like  cockles, 
that  are  so  compact  as  to  fence  off  the  extei-ned  injuries  The  wreathed  kinds  were  about  the  size  of  a  hazle-nut, 
cf  the  air,  and  dias  preserve  these  shells  from  decay.  and  were  filled  with  a  stony  substance  of  the  colour 
These  marine  substances,  so  commonly  diffused  and  of  marl ;    and  they  themselves,  also,  till  they  were 
*p generally  to  be  met  with,  were  for  along  time  con-  washed,  were  of  the  same  colour;   but  when  deaned, 
Jmred  by  philosophers  as  productions,  not  of  the  sea,  they  appeared  of  the  colour  of  bezoar,  and  of  the  samt 
<Hit  of  the  earth.     **  As  we  find  that  spars,*'  said  they,  polish.    After  boiling  in  water  they  became  whitialv 
"always  ahooi  into  peculiar  shapes,  so  these  seeming  and  left  a  chaHduess  upon  the  fingers. 
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In  eeyeral  iMU*to  of  Asia  and  Africa  travellers  have  ob-  ously  endeavoured  to  maintain — ^having  given  specioiB 

served  these  shells  in  great  abundance.  In  the  mountains  reasons  to  prove  that  such  shells  were  laid  in  the  beds 

of  Castravan,  which  lie  above  the  city  Barut,  they  where  they  are  now  foimd,  not  onl^  before  the  deluge, 

quarry  out  a  white  stone,  every  part  of  which  contains  but  even  antecedent  to  the  foi-mation  o  *'^an,  at  the 

petrified  fishes  in  great  numbers,  and  of  surprising  di-  time  when  the  whole  earth,  as  he  supposes,  was  buried 

▼ersity.    They  also  seem  to  continue  in  such  preser-  beneath  a  covering  of  waters. 

▼ation,  that  their  fins,  scales,  and  all  the  minutest  dis-  But  while  there  are  many  reasons  to  persuade  tts  that 

tinctions  of  their  make,  can  be  perfectly  discerned.  these  extraneous  fossils  have  been  deposited  by  the  sea, 

From  all  these  instances,  we  may  conclude  that  fossils  there  is  one  fact  tlmt  will  abundantly  serve  to  convince 
are  very  numerous ;  and,  indeed,  independent  of  their  us  that  the  earth  was  habitable,  if  not  inhabited,  before 
situations,  they  afibrd  no  small  entertainment  to  observe  these  marine  substances  came  to  be  thus  deposited; 
them  as  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  for  we  find  fossil-trees,  which  no  doubt  once  grew  upon 
variety  of  their  kinds  is  astonishing.  Most  of  the  sesr  the  earth,  as  deep,  and  as  much  in  the  bo^  of  solid 
shells  which  are  known,  and  many  others  to  which  we  rocks,  as  these  shells  axe  found  to  be.  Some  of  Uiese 
are  entirely  strangers,  are  to  be  seen  either  in  their  na-  fallen  trees,  also,  have  lain  at  least  as  long,  if  not  longer, 
tural  state,  or  in  various  degrees  of  jietrifaction.  In  the  in  the  earth  than  the  shells,  as  they  have  been  found 
place  of  some  we  have  mere  spar,  or  stone,  exactly  ex-  simk  deep  in  a  marly  substance  composed  of  decayed 
pressing  all  the  lineaments  of  animals,  as  having  been  sheUs  ana  other  marine  productions.  Mr.  BufiTon  has 
wholly  formed  from  them.  For  it  has  happened,  that  proved  that  fossil-shells  could  not  have  been  deposited 
the  shells  dissolving  by  very  slow  degi'ees,  and  the  m  such  quantities  all  at  once  by  the  flood ;  and  I  think, 
matter  haying  nicely  and  exactly  filled  all  the  cavities  from  the  above  instance,  it  is  pretty  plain  that,  how- 
within,  this  matter,  after  the  shells  have  perished,  has  soever  they  were  deposited,  the  earth  was  covered  with 
puBserved  exactly  and  regularly  the  whole  print  of  tlieir  trees  before  their  deposition;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
internal  surface.  Of  these  there  are  various  kinds  foimd  sea  could  not  have  made  a  very  permanent  stay.  How, 
in  our  pits :  many  of  them  resembling  tliose  of  om*  own  then,  shall  we  account  for  these  extraordinary  appear- 
shores :  and  many  others  that  are  only  to  be  found  on  ances  in  Nature?  A  suspension  of  all  assent  is  certainly 
the  coasts  of  other  countries.  Tliere  are  some  shells  re-  the  first,  although  the  most  mortifying  conduct  For  mj 
sembling  those  thatareneverstranded  upon  our  coasts,  but  own  part,  were  I  to  offer  a  conjecture— and  all  that  has 
that  always  remain  in  the  deep :  and  many  more  there  been  said  upon  this  subject  is  only  conjecture — ^instead 
are  which  we  can  assimilate  with  no  shells  in  our  pits,  of  supposing  Uiem  to  be  the  remains  of  animals  belong- 
but  also  fishes  and  corals  in  great  abundance ;  together  ing  to  the  sea,  I  would  consider  them  rather  as  bred  in 
With  almost  eveiy  sort  of  marine  production.  the  numei-ous  fresh-water  lakes  that,  in  primeval  times, 

It  is  extraordinary  enough,  however,  that  the  common  covered  the  face  of  uncidtivated  Natui*e.     Some  of  these 

red  coral,  though  so  very  frequent  at  sea,  is  scarce  seen  shells  we  know  to  belong  to  fi'esh  waters;   some  can  be 

in  the  fossil  world,  nor  is  there  any  accountof  its  having  assimilated  to  none  of  the  marine  shells  now  known: 

ever  been  met  with.     But  to  compensate  for  this,  there  why,  therefore,  may  we  not  as  well  ascribe  the  produc- 

are  all  the  kinds  of  the  white  coral  now  known ;  and  tion  of  all  to  fresh  watere  where  we  do  not  find  Uiem,  as 

many  other  kinds  of  that  substance  with  which  we  are  we  do  that  of  the  latter  to  the  sea  only  where  we  never 

acquainted.     Of  animals  there  are  various  parts ;  the  find  them  ?    We  know  that  lakes,  and  lands  also,  have 

vertebra  of  whales,  and  the  mouths  of  lesser  fishes ;  these,  produced  animals  that  ai-e  now  no  longer  existing ;  why, 

with  teedi  also  of  vaiious  kinds,  are  foimd  in  the  cabi-  therefore,  might  not  tliese  fossil  productions  be  among 

nets  of  die  curious:  where  they  receive  long  Greek  the  number?    I  grant  that  tliis  is  making  a  Yery  harsh 

names,  which  it  is  neither  the  intention  nor  the  pro-  supposition ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  it  is  not 

vince  of  this  work  to  enumerate.    Indeed,  few  readers  attended  with  so  many  embarrassmente  as  some  of  the 

would  think  themselves  much  improved,  should  I  pro-  former,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  these 

ceed  with  enumerating  the  various  classes  of  the  Conic-  sliells  were  bi-ed  in  fresh  water,  than  that  the  sea  had 

thyodontes,    Polyleptoginglimi,  or  the  Orthoceratites.  for  a  long  time  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 

These  names,  which  mean  no  great  matter  when  they  tains. 

are  explained,  may  serve  to  guide  in  the  furnishing  the  -^-^ 
I^age  of  instructive  history. 

From  all  tliese  instances  we  see  in  what  abundance  CHAP.  VI. 
these  petrefactions  are  to  be  found ;  and,  indeed,  Mr. 

Bufibn  (to  whose  accounte  we  added  some)  has  not  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 
been  sparing  in  the  variety  of  his  quotations  concern- 
ing the  places  where  th?y  are  mostly  to  be  found.  Having,  in  some  measiwe,  got  free  from  the  regions 
However,  I  am  surprised  that  he  should  have  omitted  of  conjecture,  let  us  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  the 
the  mention  of  one  which,  in  some  measure  more  than  earth  as  we  find  it  by  examination,  and  observe  its  in- 
anyof  the  rest,  would  have  much  strengthened  his  theory,  tertial  composition,  s^  far  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
We  are  informed,  by  almost  every  traveller  that  has  experience,  or  exposed  to  human  inquiry.  These  in- 
described  the  pyi-amids  of  Egypt,  that  one  of  them  is  ouuies,  indeed,  have  been  canied  but  to  a  very  littlt 
entirely  built  of  a  kind  of  freestone,  in  which  these  petri-  depth  below  its  suiface;  and  even  in  that  disquisitioR 
fied  shells  are  foimd  in  great  abimdance.  Tliis  being  men  have  been  conducted  more  by  motives  of  avarica 
tlxe  case,  it  may  be  conjectured — ^as  we  have  accoimte  than  of  curiosity.  Tlie  deepest  mine  (which  is  that  at 
of  these  pyramids  among  the  earli  st  records  of  mankind,  Cotteburg,  in  riimgary)  reaches  not  more  than  three 
and  of  their  being  built  so  long  before  the  age  of  Hero-  thousand  feet  deep ;  but  what  proportion  does  that  bear 
dotus  (who  lived  but  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  to  the  depth  of  the  terresti'ial  globe,  down  to  the  centre, 
flood)  that  even  the  Egyptian  priests  could  tell  neither  which  is  above  four  thousand  miles?  All,  therefore, 
the  time  nor  the  cause  of  theii'  erection — I  say  it  may  that  has  been  said  of  the  earth,  to  a  deeper  degree,  is 
be  conjectiu-ed  that  they  were  erected  but  a  short  time  merely  fabulous  or  conjectural.  We  may  suppose  with 
after  the  flood.  It  is  not  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  one,  that  it  as  a  globe  of  glass  (BufPon) ;  with  another,  a 
mai'ine  substances  found  in  one  of  them  had  time  to  be  sphere  of  heated  iron  (V>^histon) ;  with  a  third,  a  great 
fonned  into  a  part  of  the  solid  stone,  either  during  the  mass  of  waters  (Burnet) ;  and  with  a  fourtli,  one  diead» 
4cluge  or  immediately  after  it ;  and  consequently  their  ful  volcano  (Kireher).  But  let  us,  at  the  same  time* 
petiifaction  must  have  been  before  that  period  And  show  our  consciousness  that  all  these  are  but  auppoii^ 
this  is  the  opinion  Mr.  Bufibn  has  all  along  so  strenu-  tions. 


*«  AKD  A'StmXKJy  UATtttE:  1« 

,   upon  CQittmrnixig  ^  eartli  vAmn  it  Ime  been  opened  I  have  frequently  observed,  on  sBomAn  way  that  crosses' 

to  any  depth,  the  first  thing  that  oceurs  is  the  dinerent  Burgundy  for  a  long  extent,  that  there  is  a  bed  of  black, 

l^rs  or  beds  of  Which  it  is  composed — these  .all  lying  earth,  of  more  than  a  foot  thick,  gathered  over  the  stony 

harizontally  one  over  the  other  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  pavement,  on  which  several  trees  of  a  considerable  size; 

and  each  of  them  composed  of  materiaJs  that  increase  are  scipported.    This  X  have  found  to  be  nothing  else 

im  we^ht  as  they  lie  deeper.    This  is,  in  general,  the  than  an  earth  formed  by  decayed  leaves  and  branches, 

disposition  of  the  different  materials  where  the  earth  which  have  been  converted  by  time  into  a  black  soil. 

seems  to  have  remained  unmolested;  but  this  order  is  Now,  as  vegetables  draw  much  more  of  their  nourish'. 

feeqtienUy  inverted— and  we  cannot  tell  whether  from  ment  from  the  air  and  water  than  they  do  from  the 

Hs  original  fonnation  or  from  accidental  causes.    Of  earth,  it  must  follow  that,  in  rotting  upon  the  ground,' 

di&vent  sabstances,  thus  disposed,  the  far  greatest  part  they  must  give  more  to  the  soil  than  they  have  taken: 

of 'OUT  globe  conasts,  from  its  siuface  downwards  to  the  from  it.     Hence,  therefore,  in  woods  kept  a  long  time  • 

m^Mtfltt  depths  w^  ever  dig  or  mine.  witbout  cutting,  the  soil  below  increases  to  a  considerable 

The  first  coat  that  is  most  commonly  found  at  .the  <  de^pth ;  and  such  we  actually  find  the  soil  in  those  Ame- 
swfiue  is  that  light  ooat  of  blackish  mold,  which  is  by  rican  wilds  where  the  forests  have  been  undisturbed  for 
aoaw  called  "  garden*earth.'*  With  this  the  earth  is  ages.  But  it  is  oUierwise  where  men  and  animals  have 
everywhere  invested,  unless  it  be  washed  off  by  i*ains.  long  subsisted  ;  for  as  they  make  a  considerable  Con- 
or lemoved  by  some  other  external  violence.  Tliis  seems  sumption  of  wood  and  plants,  botli  for  fixing  and  other 
to  have  been  formed  from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  uses,  they  take  more  from  the  earth  than  they  return  to 
deeftying,  and  thus  turning  into  its  substance.  It  also  it  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  bed  of  vegetable  earth 
anrves  again  as  a  store-house,  from  whence  animal  and  in  an  inhabited  coimtry  must  be  always  diminishing, 
Tagetable  nature  are  renewed;  and  thus  are  all  vital  and  must  at  length  resemble  the  soil  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
UeeeingB  oontinued  with  unceasing  circulation.  This  and  other  provinces  in  the  East,  which,  having  been 
eardi,  however,  is  not  to  be  supposed  entirely  pure,  but*  long  inhabited,  are  now  become  plains  of  salt  and  sand, 
is  mixed  up  with  much  stony  and  gravelly  matter  from  the  fixed  salt  always  remaining  while  the  other  volatile 
the  layers  lying  immediately  beneath  it.     It  generaUy  parts  have  flown  away." 

happens  that  the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion  to  the  quan-        If  from  Uiis  external  surface  we  descend  deeper,  and 

tity  that  this  purified  mold  bears  to  the  gravelly  mix-  view  the  earth  cut  perpendicularly  downwards,  either  in 

tuze;  and  as  the  former  predominates,  so  far  is  the  the  banks  of  great  rivers  or  steepy  sea-shores;  or,  going 

w^gBMimx  upogk  it  more  luxuriant    It  is  this  external  still  deeper,  if  we  observe  it  in  quarries  or  mines,  we 

covering  that  sopfdiea  man  with  all  the  true  riches  he  diall  find  its  layers  regularly  disposed  in  their  proper 

enjoys.    He  may  bring  up  gold  and  jewels  from  greater  order.    We  must  not  expect,  however,  to  find  them  of 

clfl^tfas ;  hut  they  are  merely  the  toys  of  a  capricious  be-  the  same  kind  and  thicki^ss  in  every  place,  as  tliey  differ 

Ukg — thincB  upon  whieh  ne  has  placed  an  imaginary  in  different  soils  and  situations.     Sometimes  marl  is 

wne,  and  for  which  fools  alone  part  with  the  more  sub  seen  to  be  over  sand,  and  sometimes  under  it  The  most 

nliMitinI  bleasingB  of  life.    "  It  is  this  earth,"  says  Pliny,  ^  common  di^osition  is,  ,tbat  under  the  first  earth  is  found 

".ihtA,  like  a  kind  mother,  receives  us  at  our  birth,,  axul '  gjcavel  or  sand,  then  clay  or  marlv  then  chalk  or  coal« 

SBStains  us  when  bom..    It  is  this  alone,  of  all  the  ele-  marbles,  ores,  sands,  gravels — and  thus  an  alternation 

meats  around  us,  that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to  man.  of  these  substances,  each  growing  more  dense  as  it  sinks  . 

Hie  body  of  waters  deluge  him  with  rains,  oppress  him  deeper.    The  clay,  for  instance,  found  at  the  depth  of  a 

with  hail,  and  .dbewn  hisa  with  inundations.     The  air  hundred  feet,  is  usually  more  heavy  than  that  found  not 

ruafaee  in  storms,  prepares  the  tempest,  or  lights  up  the  far  from  the  surface.     In  a  well  which  was  dug  at  Am- 

virfeane.    But  the  earth,  gestae  and  indulgent,  ever  sub  sterdam,  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the 

servient  to  the  >watttB  of  man,  spreads  his  walks  with  following  substances  were  found. in  succession: — Seven 

flowers  and  his  table  with  plenty ;  returns  with  intei'est  feet  of  vegetable  earth,  nine  of  turf,  nine  of  soft  clay, 

every  good  committed  to  her  care ;  and,  though  she  pro^  eight  of  sand,  four  of  earth,  ten  of  clay,  four  of  earth, 

duces  the  poison,  ehe  stiU  mi|»plies  the  antidote ;  though  ten  of  sand,  two  of  clav,  four  of  white  sand,  one  of  soft 

oonstantly  teiaed  move  to  furnish  the  luxuries  of  man  earth,  fourteen  of  sand,  eight  of  clay  mixed  with  sand, 

than  his  necessities,  yet  even  to  the  last  she  continues  four  of  sea-sand  mixed  with  shells,  then  a  hundred  and 

her  kind  indulgence,  and,  when  life  is  over,  she  piously  two  feet  of  soft  ,clay>  and  then  tJurty-one  feet  of  sand. 
oovers  his  renuuns  in  her  bosom."  In  a  well  dag  at  Marly,  to  the  depth  of  a  hundred 

This  external  and  fruitful  layer  which  covers  the  earth  feet,  Mr.  Buffon  gives  us  a  still  more  exact  enumeration 
ie»  as  was  said,  in  a  state  of  continual  change.  Vegeta-  -  of  its  layers  of  earth.  "  Thirteen  of  a  reddish  gravel, 
hies,  whieh  are  naturally  fixed  and  rooted  to-  the  same  two  of  gravel  mingled  with  a  vitrifiable  sand,  three  of 
place,  receive  their  adventitious  nourishment  from  the  slime,  two  of  marl,  four  of  marly  stone,  five  of  marl  in 
sonminding  earth  and  water;  animals,  which  change  dust  mixed  with  vitrifiable  sand,  six  of  very  fine  vitri- 
from  place  to  place,  are  supported  by  these,  or  by  each  fiable  sand,  three  of  earthy  marl,  three  of  hard  marl, 
olfaer.  Beth,  however,  having  for  a  time  enjoyed  a  life  one  of  gravel,  one  of  eglantine,  a  stone  of  the  hai'dness 
adapted  to  their  nature,  give  back  to  the  earth  those  and  grain  of  marble,  one  of  gravelly  marl,  one  of  stony 
spous  which  they  had  borrowed  for  a  short .  ^aoe,  yet  marl,  two  ofa^MMirser  kind  still,  one  of  vitrifiable  sand 
BtUI  to  ibe  quickened  again  into  fresh  existence.  But  mixed  with  fossil-shells,  two  of  fine  gravel,  three  of  stonv 
Ute  deposits  &ey  make  are  of  very  disaiinilar  kinds,  and  marl,  one  of  coarse  powdered  man,  one  of  stone,  cal- 
tbe  eanth  is  very  dM^rently  enriched  by  their  continu-  cinable  like  marble,  diree  of  grey  sand,  two  of  white 
moe.  These  ooimtrles  liiat.  have  for  a  long  time  sup-  sand,  one  of  red  sand  streaked  witn  white,  eight  of  grey 
ported  men  And  anunals  have  been  observed  to  become  sand  with  shells,  three  of  very  1^  sand^  thi*ee  of  grit, 
every  da^v  more  'barren ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  four  of  red  sand  streaked  with  white,  three  of  white  sand, 
deeoiate  plaoes^n  whieh  vegetables  only  are  abundantly  and  fifteen  of  reddish  vrtrifiable  sand." 
pcodvoed  aie  known  to-be  possessed  of  amazing  fertility.  In  this  manner -the  earth  is  everywhere  found  in  beds 
**  In  regions  wbioh  are  uninhabited,"  says  Mr.  Buffon,  over  beds,,  and,  what  is  still  remarkable,  each  of  them, 
"  vrfaese  the  foveets  are  not  cut  down,  and  where  animals  as  far  as  it  extends,  always  maintains  exactly  the  same 
do  not  feed  upon  the  plants,  the  bed  o£  vegetable  earth  thickness.  It  is  found,  also,  that^  as  we  proceed  to  con- 
is  constantly  increasing.  In  all  woods,  and  even  in  siderable  depths,  every  layer  grow9  thiqter.  Thus,  in 
tboee  which  are  often  cut,  there  is  a  layer  of  eartb,  five  the  adduced  instances  we  might  have  obeeEved  that  the 
«r  «ix  luohes  thick,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  leaves,  last  layer  was  fifteen  feet  thick;  white  most  of  the  others 
ImncheB,  anA  batk  which  fall  and  rot  upon  the  groimd.  were  not  above  eight;  and  this  might  have  gone  much. 
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deeper  for  aught  we  can  tell,  as  Defrae  thej  got  throogb  pendicular  fissures  ara  to  he  found,  either  stQl  0mng, 

it  the  workmen  ceased  di^ng.  or  filled  with  matter  that  has  accidendy  closed  Ihenr  in- 

These  layers  are  sometimes  very  extensire,  and  often  terstices.    The  inattentiye  apectator  neglects  the  inquiiy, 

are  found  to  spread  over  a  space  of  some  leagues  in  cir-  but    their    being  common    is   partly  the  cause  that 

cumference.    But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  excites  the  philosophers  attention  to  them ;  the  inegiF 

uniformly  continued  over  the  whole  globe  without  any  Jarides  of  Nature  he  is  often  content  to  let  pass  unex- 

interruption ;   on  the  contrary,  they  are  ever,  at  small  amined ;  but  when  a  constant  and  a  common  appearanoe 

intervals,  cracked  through  as  it  were  by  perpendicular  presents  itself,  every  return  of  the  object  is  a  mah  call 

Assures — the  earth  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  muddy'  to  his  curiosity ;  and  the  chink  in  the  next  quarry  b^ 

bottom  of  a  pond,  fi'om  whence  the  water  has  been  dried  comes  as  great  a  matter  of  wonder  as  the  chasm  in 

up  by  the  sun,  and  thus  gaping  in  several  chinks,  which  Eldenhole.    Philosophers  have  long,  therefore,  endea* 

descend    in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  voured  to  find  out  the  cause  ot*  these  perpendicular  fiismres^ 

These  fissures  are  many  times  found  emp^r,  but  oftener  which  otu*  owu  countrymen,  Woodward  and  Ray,  west 

closed  up  with  adventitious  substances  which  tlie  rain,  the  first  that  found  to  be  so  common  and  univeraaL 

or  some  other  accidental  causes,  have  conveyed  to  fill  Mr.  Bufibn  supposes  them  to  be  cracks  made  by  the  sun, 

their  cavities.    Their  openings  are  not  less  difierent  in  dr}'ing  up  the  earth  immediately  after  its  emersion 

than  their  contents — some  being  not  above  half  an  from  the  deep.    The  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  probably  a 

inch  wide,  some  a  foot,    and    some  several    himdred  principal  cause ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  ascribe  to  on* 

yards  asunder.    These  last  form  those  dreadful  chasms  only,  what  we  find  may  be  the  result  of  many.     Earth* 

that  ai'e  to  be  found  in  the  Alps,  at  the  edge  of  which  quakes,  severe  frosts,  bursting  waters,  and  storms  tearinff 

the  traveller  stands  dreading  to  look  down  at  the  im<  up  the  roots  of  trees,  have  in  our  own  times  prodnoed 

measurable  gulf  below.     These  amazing  clefts  are  well  tiiem :  and  to  this  variety  of  causes  we  must,  at  presenti 

known  to  such  as  have  passed  these  mountains,  where  a  be  content  to  assign  those  that  have  happened  before  w% 

chasm  frequently  presents  itself  several  hundred  feet  had  opportunities  for  observation 
deep,  and  as  many  over,  at  the  edge  of  which  tlie  way 

lies.     It  often  happens,  also,  that  the  road  leads  along  . 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  spectator  observest>n  each  side 

frightful  precipices  sevei-al  hundred  yards  above  him,  the  CHAP.  VIL 
.  sides  of  which  coiTespond  so  exactly  with  each  other, 

that  they  evidently  seem  torn  asunder.  or  caves  and  suBTEBiuinsous  PAflSAOXS  that  simk. 

But  these  chasms  to  be  found  in  the  Alps  are  nothing  but  mot  psrpxndioulablt,  into  the  karth. 
to  what  Ovalle  tells  us  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Andes. 

These  amazing  mountains,  in  comparison  of  which  the  In  surveying  the  subterranean  wonders  of  the  globe. 


former  are  but  little  hills,  have  their  fissures  in  proper-  besides  those  fissures  that  descend  perpendicularly, 

tion  to  their  greatness.    In  some  places  they  are  a  mile  frequently  find  others  that  descend  but  a  little  way,  and 

wide,  and  deep  in  proportion ;  and  there  are  some  others  then  spread  themselves  often  to  a  great  extent  below  tfaa 

that,  running  under-ground,  in  extent  resemble  a  forest  surface.     Many  of  these  caverns,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Of  this  kmd  also  is  that  cavern  called  "Eldenhole,'*  may  be  the  production  of  art  and  hiunan  industry— 

in  Derbyshire ;  which.  Dr.  Plot  tells  us,  was  founded  by  retreats  made  to  protect  the  oppressed  or  to  shelter  the 

a  line  of  eight  and  twenty  hundred  feet,  without  finding  spoiler.    The  famous  labyrintn  of  Gandia,  for  instance, 

the  bottom,  or  meeting  with  water :  and  yet  the  mouth  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  art     Mr.  Toume* 

at  the  top  is  not  above  forty  yards  over.    This  immear  fort  assures  us  that  it  bears  the  impression  of  human 

surable  cavern  runs  perpendicularly  downwai-d  ;  and  industry,  and  that  great  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon 

the  sides  of  it  seem  to  tally  so  plainly  as  to  show  that  its  formation.    The  stone-quany  of  Maastricht  is  evi- 

they  once  were  imited.    Those  who  come  to  visit  the  dently  made  by  labour :   carts  enter  at  its  mouth  and 

place    generally  procure  stones  to  be  thrown  into  its  load  within,  then  return  and  discharge  their  freight  into 

mouth ;  and  these  are  heard,  for  several  minutes,  falling  boats  that  lie  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Maese.     Thia 

and  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  producing  quarry  is  so  large,  that  forty  thousand  people  may  take 

a  sound  that  resembles  distant  thunder,  dying  away  as  shelter  in  it ;    and  in  general  serves  mr  this  purpose 

the  stone  goes  deeper.  when  armies  march  that  way — ^becoming  then  an  im< 

Of  this  kind  also  is  that  dreadful  cavern  described  by  pregnable  retreat  to  the  people  that  live  thereabout 
.^lian,  his  account  of  which  the  reader  may  not  have  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  cavern  when 
met  with.  "  In  the  country  of  the  An-ian  Indians  is  to  lighted  up  with  torches;  for  there  are  thousands  of 
be  seen  an  amazing  chasm,  which  is  called  The  Gulph  square  pillars,  in  large  level  walks,  about  twenty  feet 
of  Pluto.  Tlie  depth  and  the  recesses  of  this  horrid  high,  and  all  wrought  with  much  neatness  and  regu- 
place  are  as  extensive  as  they  are  unknown.  Neither  larity.  In  this  vast  grotto  there  is  very  little  rubbish-*- 
the  natives,  nor  the  curious  who  visit  it,  are  able  to  tell  which  shows  both  the  goodness  of  the  stone  and  the 
how  it  first  was  made,  or  to  what  depths  it  descends,  carefulness  of  the  workmen.  To  add  to  its  beauty,  there 
The  Indians  continually  drive  thither  great  multitudes  are  also,  in  various  parts  of  it,  little  pools  of  water  for 
of  animals,  more  than  three  thousand  at  a  time,  of  dif-  the  convenience  of  the  men  and  cattle.  It  is  also 
ferent  kinds,  sheep,  horses,  and  goats ;  and,  with  an  ah-  remarkable  that  no  droppings  are  seen  to  fall  from  the 
surd  superstition,  K>rce  them  into  the  cavity,  from  whence  roof,  nor  are  the  walks  any  way  wet  under  foot,  exoept  in 
they  never  return.  Their  several  sounds,  however,  are  cases  of  great  rains,  where  the  water  gets  in  by  the  air- 
heard  as  they  descend ;  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  shafts.  The  salt  mines  in  Poland  are  still  more  spacious 
of  oxen,  and  the  neighing  of  horses,  issumg  up  to  the  than  these.  Some  of  the  catacombs,  both  in  Egypt  and 
mouth  of  the  cavern.  Nor  do  these  sounds  cease,  as  the  Italy,  are  said  to  be  very  extensLve.  But  no  part  of  the 
place  is  continually  furnished  with  a  fr«sh  supply.*'  world  has  a  greater  number  of  artificial  caverns  than 

There  are  many  more  of  these  dreadful  perpendicular  Spain,  which  were  made  to  serve  as  retreats  to  the  Ghris^ 

fissures  in  difierent  parts  of  the  «arth ;  with  accounts  tians  against  the  ftuy  of  the  Moors,  when  the  latter  con- 

of  which  Kirchcr,  Gaffarellus,  and  others  who  have  given  queued  that  country.    However,  an  account  of  the  workv 

histories  oi  the  wonders  of  the  subterranean  world,  of  Art  does  not  properly  belong  to  a  Natural  History.    It 

abundantly  supplied  us.     The  generality  of  readers,  will  be  enough  to  observe,  that  though  caverns  be  fonnd 

however,  will  consider  them  with  less  astonishment,  in  every  country,  far  the  greatest  nart  of  them  have 

when  they  are  informed  of  their  being  common  all  over  been  fashioned  only  by  the  hand  of  Natiue.    Their  siae 

the  ear^ ;  that  in  eveiy  field,  in  every  quarry,  these  per-  is  found  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  have  e£fected» 
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.  und  their  fonna  but  ill-appointed  to  the  convenieDoes  figure  that  their  feanr  had  foimed  into  a  monstet.    In- 

of  a  human  habitation.    In  some  places,  indeed,  we  find  cited  by  this  extraordinary  appearance,  we  were  induced 

mankind  still  make  use  of  them  as  houses,  particularly  to  proceed  still  farther,  in  quest  of  new  adventures  in 

in  those  countries  where  the  climate  is  very  severe ;  but  this  subterranean  abode.    As  we  proceeded,  new  wonders 

in  general  they  are  deserted  by  every  race  of  meaner  offered  themselves  ;  the  epars,  formed  into  trees  and 

animals  except  the  bat:   these  nocturnal,  solitary  crea>  shrubs,  presented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove;  some  white, 

tares  are  the  only  inhabitants — and  these  only  in  such  some  green :  and  all  receding  in  due  perspective.    They 

whose  descent  is  sloping,  or,  at  least,  not  directly  per^  struck  us  with  the  more  amazement,  as  we  knew  them 

pendioular.  to  be  mere  productions  of  Nature,  who,  hitherto  in  soli- 

ZThere  is  scarce  a  country  in  the  world  without  its  tude,  had,  in  her  playful  moments,  dressed  the  scene  as 

natural  cavwns;    and  many  new  ones  are  discovered  if  for  her  own  amusement. 

every  day.  Of  those  in  England,  Oakley-hole,  the  "But  we  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  of 
DevilVhole,  and  Penpark-hole,  have  been  often  described,  the  place;  and  were  introduced  only  into  the  portico 
Thefotmer,  which  lies  on  the  south-side  of  Mendip-hills,  of  this  amazing  temple.  In  one  coi-nd^  of  this  hail- 
within  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Wells,  is  much  resorted  to  illuminated  recess,  there  appeared  an  opening  of  about 
by  travellersw  To  conceive  a  just  idea  of  this,  we  must  three  feet  wide,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  place  totally 
imagine  a  precipice  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards  high,  dark,  and  that,  one  of  the  natives  assured  us,  contained 
on  &e  side  of  a  mountain  which  shelves  away  a  mile  nothing  more  than  a  reservoir  of  water.  Upon  this  we 
above  it  Li  this  is  an  opening  not  very  large,  into  tried  by  throwing  down  some  stones,  Which,  runibling 
which  you  enter,  going  along  upon  a  rocky,  uneven  along  the  sides  of  the  descent  for  some  time,  the 
pavement,  sometimes  ascending,  and  sometimes  descend-  soimd  seemed  at  last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  water.  In 
ing.  The  roof  as  you  advance  grows  higher,  and  in  order,  however,  to  be  more  certain,  we  sent  In  a  Levant- 
some  places  is  fifty  feet  from  the  noor;  in  other  places,  ine  mariner,  who,  by  the  promise  of  a  good  reward, 
however,  it  is  so  low,  that  a  man  must  stoop  to  pass,  with  a  fiambeau  in  his  hand,  ventiu^d  into  this  narrow 
It  extends  itself  in  length  about  two  hundred  yards ;  aperture.  After  continuing  within  it  for  about  a  quarter 
and  from  every  part  of  the  roof,  and  the  floor,  there  are  of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  some  beautiful  pieces 
ibimed  sparry  concretions  of  various  figures,  which,  by  of  white  spar  in  his  hand,  which  Art  could  neither 
strong  imaginations,  have  been  likened  to  men,  lions,  imitate  nor  equal.  Upon  being  informed  by  him  that 
and  organs.  At  ^e  farthest  part  of  this  cavern  rises  a  the  place  was  full  of  these  beautiful  incrustations,  I 
stzeam  of  water,  well  stored  with  fish,  large  enough  to  ventured  in  once  more  with  him,  for  about  fifty  paces, 
turn  a  mill,  and  which  discharges  itself  near  the  en-  anxiously  and  cautiously  descending  by  a  steep  and 
trance.  dangerous  way.    Finding,  however,  that  we  came  to  a 

Penpark-hole,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  almost  as  remark-  precipice  which  led  into  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  if  I 

able  as  the  former.     Captain  Sturmey  descended  into  may  so  call  it,  still  deeper  man  any  other  part,  we  re- 

this  by  a  rope  twenty-five  fathoms  perpendicular,  and  at  turned,  and  being  provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeaux, 

the  bottom  found  a  very  large  vault  in  the  shape  of  a  and  other  things  to  expedite  our  descent,   our  whole 

horscHshoe.  The  floors  consisted  of  a  kind  of  white  stone  company,  man  by  man,  ventured  into  the  same  opening, 

enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  pendant  rocks  were  and,  descending  one  after  another,  we  at  last  saw  our- 

glazed  with  spar.    Walking  forward  on  this  stony  pave-  selves  all  togeuer  in  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the 

ment  for  some  time,  he  came  to  a  great  river  twenty  cavern. 

ISmioms  broad  and  eight  fathoms  deep ;  and,  having  "  Our  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up,  and  the  whole 
been  informed  that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  sea,  he  place  completely  illuminated,  never  could  the  eye  be 
remained  in  this  gloomy  abode  for  five  hours,  to  make  presented  with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magnificent 
an  exact  observation.  He  did  not  find,  however,  an^  scene.  The  roof  all  himg  with  solid  icicles,  transparent 
alteration  whatsoever  in  its  appearance.  But  his  cun-  as  glass,  yet  solid  as  marble.  The  eye  could  scarce 
ositj  was  ill  requited,  for  it  cost  this  unfortimate  gentle-  reach  the  loftv  and  noble  ceiling ;  the  sides  were  re- 
man his  life :  immediately  after  his  return  he  was  seized  gularly  formed  with  spars ;  and  the  whole  presented  the 
with  an  unusual  and  violent  head-ache,  which  threw  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  illuminated  with  an  im- 
htm  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  soon  after.  mense  profusion  of  lights.    The  floor  consisted  of  solid 

But  of  all  the  subterranean  caverns  now  known,  the  marble ;  and,  in  several  places,  magnificent  columns, 

grotto  of  Antiparos  is  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  for  thorns,  altars,  and  other  objects  appeared,  as  if  Nature 

Its  extent,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations,  had  designed  to  mock  the  curiosities  of  Art.     Our 

This    celebrated   cavern  was  first  discovered  by  one  voices,  upon  speaking  or  singing,  were  redoubled  to  an 

ICagni,  an  Italian  traveller,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  astonishing  loudness ;  and  upon  the  firing  of  a  gxm,  the 

at  Antiparoe,    an  inconsiderable  island  of  the  Archi-  noise  and  reverberations  were  almost  deaiening,    In  the 

mlago.    The  account  he  gives  of  it  is  long  and  inflated,  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  rose  a  concretion  of 

but  upon  the  whole  amusing.  "  Having  been  informed,"  about  fifteen  feet  high,  that  in  some  measure  resembled 

nys  he,  "  by  the  natives  of  Pares,  that  in  the  little  an  altar. 

island  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about  two  miles  from  the        *'  Below  even  this  spacious  grotto  there  seemed  ano« 

former,  of  a  gigantic  statue  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the  ther  cavern,  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former 

mouth  of  a  cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  resolved  that  we  mariner,  and  descended  about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a 

(the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it  a  visit  rope.    I  at  last  arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground, 

In  jrarsuance  of  this  resolution,  alter  we  had  landed  on  where  the  bottom  appeared  diflbrent  from  that  of  tlie 

the  island,  and  walked  about  four  miles  through  the  amphitheatre,  Being  composed  of  soft  clay,  yielding  to 

midst  of  beautiful  plains  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at  the  pressure,  and  in  which  I  thrust  a  stick  to  about  sijc 

length  came  to  a  little  lull,  on  the  sicte  of  which  yawned  feet  deep.    In  this,  however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the 

a  most  horrid  cavern,  that  with  its  gloom  at  first  struck  most  beautful  crystals  were  formed,  one  of  which  parti- 

os  with  terror,  and  almost  repressed  curiosity.    Recover-  cularly  resembled  a  table.     Upon  our  egress  from  this 

ing  the  first  surprise,  however,  we  entered  boldly;  and  amazing  cavern  we  perceived  a  Greek  inscription  upon 

bad  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces  when  the  sup-  a  rock  at  the  mouth,  but  so  obliterated  by  time  that  we 

posed  statue  of  the  caint  presented  itself  to  our  view,  could  not  read  it     It  seemed  to  import  that  one  Anti 

We  quickly  perceived  that  what  the  ignorant  natives  pater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come  thither;   but , 

had  been  terrified  at  as  a  ffiant,  was  nothing  more  than  whether  he  had  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  cavern 

a  ^arry  concretion,  formea  by  the  water  dropping  from  he  does  not  thinx  fit  to  inform  us.'* 
the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  by  degrees  hardenmg  into  a       Such  is  the  account  of  this  beautiful  scene  as  commu- 
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Bleated  in  a  letter  to  Kiroher.    We  have  anotaeff  and  a  taufifbt  to  assume  by  human  industry.     The  richest 

more  copious,  description  by  Toumefort;  but  I  have  given  metals  are  yery  often  less  gUttermg  and  splendid  than 

the  above,  both  because  it  was  communicated  by  the  first  the  most  useless  marcasites,  and  the  basest  ores  are  in 

discoverer,  and  because  it  is  a  simple  narratiye  of  facts  with-  general  the  most  beautiftil  to  the  eye. 

out  any  reasoning  upon  them.    According  to  Toumefort's  This  variety  of  substances  which  composes  the  internal 

account,  indeed,  we  might  conclude,  from  the  rapid  parts  of  our  globe  is  productive  of  equal  varieties,  both 

growth  of  the  spars  in  this  grotto,  that  it  must  every  above  and  ^low  its  surface.    The  combination  of  the 

year  be  growing  uan*ower,  and  that  it  must  in  time  be  different  minerals  with  each  other— the  heats  which 

entirely  choked  up  with  them ;   but  no  such  thing  has  arise  from  their  mixture— the  vapours  they  difiUse — the 

happened  hitherto,  and  the  grotto  at  this  day  continues  fires  which  .'they  generate,  or  the  colds  which  they  some- 

as  spacious  as  we  ever  knew  it.  times  produce,  sate  all  either  noxious  or  salutary  to  man ; 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  inquiry  into  the  seeming  so  that  in  this  great  elaboratory  of  Nature  a  tfaonsand 

vegetation  of  those  stony  substances  with  which  this  benefits  and  calamities  are  forging  of  which  we  axe 

and  almost  every  cavern  are  incinisted  ;   it  is  enough  to  wholly  unconscious;    and  it  is  happy  for  ns  that  we 

observe,  in  general,  that  they  are  formed  by  an  accumu-  ai-e  so. 

iation  of  that  little  gritty  matter  which  is  carried  thither  Upon  our  deseent  into  mines  of  considerable  depth, 
by  tbc  waters,  and  which  in  time  acquires  the  hardness  the  cold  seems  to  increase  from  the  mouth  as  we  descend ; 
of  marble.  What  in  this  place  more  imports  us  to  know  hut  after  passing  very  low  down,  we  begin  by  degrees 
is,  how  these  amazing  hollows  in  the  earth  came  to  be  to  come  into  a  warmer  air,  which  sensibly  grows  hotter 
f biTiied ;  and  I  think,  in  the  three  instances  above  men-  as  we  go  deeper,  till  at  last  the  labourers  can  scarce  bear 
tioii''d,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  their  excavation  has  been  any  covering  as  they  continue  working. 
owing  to  Water.  These  finding  subten*anean  passages  This  difierence  in  the  air  was  supposed  by  Boyle  to 
uuil(M-  the  earth,  and  by  long  degrees  hollowing  the  beds  proceed  from  magazines  of  fire  that  lay  nearer  the  centre, 
m  wliich  they  flowed,  the  groimd  above  them  has  slipped  and-  that  diffused  their  heat  to  the  adjacent  regions. 
down  closer  to  their  surface,  leaving  the  upper  layers  But  we  now  know  that' it  may  be  ascribed  to  more  ob- 
of  the  earth  or  stone  still  susi)endcd — the  ground  which  vious  causes.  In  some  mines,  the  composition  of  the 
sinks  upon  the  face  of  the  waiers  forming  the  floor  of  the  earth  all  around  is  of  such  a  natiu^,  that  upon  tiie  ad- 
cavern  ;  die  ground,  or  rock  that  keeps  suspended,  form-  mission  of  water  or  air  it  fi*equently  becomes  hot,  and 
ing  the  roof.  And,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  these  often  bursts  out  into  eruptions.  Besides  this*  as  the 
caverns  foimd  without  water,  dther  within  them,  or  near  external  air  cannot  readily  reach  the  bottom,  or  be 
enough  to  point  out  their  formation.  renewed  there,  an  observable  heat  is  perceiyed  below, 

without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the  central  heat  for 

■  an  explanation. 

Hence,  therefore,  there  are  two  principal  causes  of  the 

CHAP.  VHL                                  '  warmtli  at  the  bottom  of  mines — the  heat  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  theisides^are  composed,  and  the  want 

OF  MINES,  DAMPS,  AiiD  MiNEBAL  yATotiBs.  bf  renovation  in  the  air  below.    Any  solphureous  sub- 
stance mixed  with  iron  prodwces  a  very  great  heat  by 

Tlie  caverns  which  we  have  been  describing  generally  the  admission  of  water.  ^  Ifj.  for  instance^  a  quantity  of 

cjuTY  us  but  a  very  little  way  below  the  surface  of  the  Sulphur  be  mixed  with  a  proportionable  ^are  of  mm. 

kiVLxUi :    two  hundred  feet,  at  the  utmost,  is  as  much  as  filings,  and  both  kneaded  together  into  a  soft  paste  with 

the  lowest  of  them  is  found  to  sink,    llie  perpendicular  water,  they  will  soon  grow  hot,  and  at. 4ast  produce  a 

fissures  run  much  deeper,  but  few  persons  have  been  flame.    This  experiment,  produced  by  «ri;  is  yery  com- 

bold  enough  to  venture  down  to  their  deepest  recesses;  monly  effected  within  the  bowels  of  the  eaath^hy  Natnre. 

and  some  few  who  have  tried  have  been  able  to  brin^  Sulphius  and  irons  are  intimately  blended  together,  and 

back  no  tidings  of  the  place — ^for  unfortunately  they  left  v  want  only  the  mixtiu^  of  water  or  air  to  excite  their 

their  lives  below.  The  excavations  of  art  have  conducted '  heat ;    and  this,  when  once  raised,  is  communicated  to 

us  much  further  into  the  bowels  of  the  globe.     Some  all  bodies  that  lia  within  tlie  sphere  of  'their  ^T)eration. 

mines  in  Hungary  are  known  to  be  a  thousand  yards  Those  beautifril  minerals  called  "  marcasites**  and  "  py- 

perpendicular  downwards ;    and  I  have  been  informed,  rites,"  are  often  of  this  composition;  and  wherever  they 

by  good  authority,  of  a  coal-mine  in  the  north  of  Eng-  are  found,  either  by  imbibing  the  moasture  of  the  air  or 

land  a  hundred  yards  deeper  still.  having  been  by  any  means  combined  with  witter,  they 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  render  the  mine  considerably  hot. 

})eculiar  construction  and  contrivance  of  these,  which  The  want  of  fresh  air,  also,  at  these  depths  is,  as  we 

more  properly  belong  to  the  history  of  fossils.     It  will  have  said,  another  reason  for  their  bmng  found  much 

l)e  sufficient  to  observe  in  this  place,  ttiat  as  we  descend  hotter.  Indeed,  withont  the  assistance  of  art,  the  bottom 

into  the  mines  the  various  layei*s  of  earth  are  seen  as  of  most  mines  would  from  this  cause  be  insupportable, 

we  have  described  them,  and  in  some  of  these  are  always  To  remedy  this  incontenience,  the  miners  are  often  obliged 

found  the  metals  or  minerals  for  which  the  mine  has  to  sink,  at  some  eonvisnicnt  distance  f^om  the  mouth  of 

been  dug.    Thus  frequently  gold  is  found  dispersed  and  the  pit  where  they  are  at  work,  another  pit,  whi  !h  joins 

mixed  with  clay  and  gravel ;  sometimes  i^^is  mixed  with  the  former  below,  and  which  in  Derbyshire  is  called  an 

otlier  metallic  bodies,  stones,  or  bitumens:  and  some-  air^haft    Through  this  the  air  circulates ;  and  thus  the 

times  united  with  that  most  obstinate  of  all  substances,  >  workmen  are  enabled  to  breathe  freely  at  the  bottom  of 

Slatina,  from  which  scarce  any  art  can  separate  it  the  place,  which  becomes,  as  Mr.  Boyle  affirms,  yery 

ilvcr  is  sometimes  foimd  qiute  pure,  sometimes  mixed  commodious  for  Tespimtion,  and  also  very  temperate  as 

with  other  substances  and  minerals.     Copper  is  found  to  1  eat  and  cold.     Mr.  Locke,  however,  who  has  left  us 

in  beds  mixed  with  various  substances — marbles,  sul-  an  account  of  the  Mendip-mines,  seems  to  present  a  dif- 

phurs,  and  pyrites.    Tin  (the  ore  of  which  is  heavier  ferent  picture.    "  The  descent  into  these  is  exceeding 

than  that  of  any  other  metal)  is  generally  found  mixed  difficult  and  dangerous;  for  they  are  not  sunk,  like  wells, 

with  every  kind  of  matter.     Lead  is  also  equally  com-  perpendicularly,  but  as  the  crannies  of  the  rocks  happen 

mon ;   and  iron  we  well  know  can  be  extracted  from  all  to  run.    The  constant  method  is  to  swing  down  oy  a 

the  substances  upon  earth.  rope  placed  under  the  arms,  and  clamber  along  by  ap* 

The  varieW  of  substances  which  are  thus  found  in  plying  both  feet  and  hands  to  the  sides  of  the  narrow 

.he  bowels  of^  the  eailh  'n  their  native  state  have  a  very  passage     The  air  is  conveyed  into  them  through  a  little 

different  appearance  from  what   they  are  afterwards  passage  that  runs  along  the  sides  fr^m  the  top,  where 
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ihej  80t  up  tome  turfs  on  ttie  ]ee-flide  of  the  hole,  to  pened  to  be  next  the  entranoe,  she  so  forTentured  down 

Mtch  and  force  it  down.     These  turfs  being  removed  to  as  to  see  where  he  lay.    As  she  approached  the  place, 

tlie  windy  side,  or  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  the  the  sight  of  her  hnsband  inspired  her  with  a  desire  to 

miners  l>elow  presently  want  breath,  and  faint;  and  if  sweet  lescue  him,  if  possible,  fix>m  that  dreadiul  situation; 

smelling  flowers  chance  to  be  place  there,  they  unme-  though  a  little  reflection  might  have  shown  her  it  was 

diately  lose  their  fragrancy,  and  stink  like carhon.**    An  thea  too  late.     But  nothing  could  deter  her;  she  ven- 

air  so  very  putrifying  can  never  be  veiy  commodious  for  tured  forward,  and  had  scarce  touched  him  with  her 

Ten>iration.  hand,,  when  the  damp  prevailed,  and  the  misguided  but 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  complexion  of  most  miners,  faithful  creatui-e  fell  dead  by  his  side. 
we  shall  be  very  well  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  un-  Thus,  the  vapours  found  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
wholedomeness  of  the  place  where  they  are  confined,  earth  are  very  vai'ious  in  their  effects  upon  the  coustitu- 
Their  pale  and  sallow  looks  show  how  «Quch  the  air  is  >  tion ;  and  thev  arc  not  less  in  tlieir  api>earances.  Tliere 
damaged  by  passing  through  those  deep  and  winding  are  many  kinds  that  seemingly  are  no  way  prejudicial 
wavs,  that  are  rendered  humid  by  damps,  or  warmed  to  health,  but  in  which  the  workmen  breathe  u^ly;  and 
widi  noxious  exhalations.  But  although  every  mine  is  yet  in  these,  if  a  lighted  candle  be  introduced,  tliey  im- 
imwholesome,  all  are  not  equally  so.  Goal-mines  are  mediately  take  fire,  and  the  whole  cavern  at  once  be- 
generally  less  noxious  than  those  of  tin ;  tin  than  those  comes  one  furnace  of  fiame.  In  mines,  therefore,  sub- 
of  copper ;  but  of  all,  none  are  so  dreadfully  destructive  .  ject  to  damps  of  this  kind,  they  ai-e  obliged  to  have 
as  those  of  quicksilver.  A  t  the  mines  near  Uie  village  of  recourse  to  a  very  peculiar  contrivance  to  supply  sufficient 
Idra,  nothing  can  adequately  describe  the  deplorable  in-  light  for  their  operations.  This  is  by  a  gi-^at  wheel,  the 
^unities  of  such  as  fill  the  hospital  tliere ;  emaciated  circumference  of  which  is  beset  with  fiints,  which,  stnk- 
and  crippled,  every  limb  contracted  or  convulsed,  and  ing  against  steels  placed  for  that  purpose  at  die  extremity, 
some  in  a  manner  transpiiing  quicksilver  at  every  pore,  a  stream  of  fire  is  produced  which  affords  light  enough, 
There  was  one  man,  says  Dr.  Pope,  who  was  not  in  the  and  yet  does  not  set  fire  to  the  mineral  vapour, 
mines  above  half  a  year,  and  yet  whose  body  was  so  Of  this  kiad  are  the  vapours  of  the  mines  about  Brie- 
impregnated  with  this  mineral,  that,  putting  a  piece  of  tol ;  on  tlie  contraiy,  in  other  mines,  a  single  spark 
brass  money  in  his  mouth,  or  rubbing  it  between  his  struck  out  fi'om  iiint  and  steel  would  set  the  whole  shaft 
fingers,  it  immediately  became  as  white  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  flame.  In  such,  therefore,  eveiy  precaution  is  used 
washed  over  with  quicksilver.  In  this  manner  all  the  to  avoid  a  collision — ^tlie  workmen  making  use  only  of 
workmen  are  killed  sooner  or  later;  first  becoming  woodeninstnimentsindigging,  and  being  cautious  before 
paralytic,  and  theft  dying  consumptive  :  and  all  this  they  they  enter  the  mine  to  take  out  even  the  nails  from  their 
Bostain  for  the  trifling  reward  of  sevenpence  aiday.  shoes.    Whence  this  strange  difference  should  arise — 

Bat  these  metallic  mines  ase  not  so  noxious  from  that  the  va}X)ur8  of  some  mines  catch  fire  with  a  ^>ark, 
their  own  vapours  as  from  those  of  tlie  substances  with  and  others  only  with  a  flame— is  a  question  that  we 
which  the  ores  are  usually  united,  such  as  arsenic,  must  be  content  to  leave  in  obscurity,  till  we  know  more 
cinnabar,  bitumen,  or  vitriol.  From  the  fumes  of  these,  of  the  naiture  both  of  mineral  vapour  and  of  fire.  This 
variously  combined,  and  kept  inclosed,  are  produced  only  we  may  observe,  that  gunpowder  will  readily  fire 
Uiose  various  damps  that  put  on  so  many  dreadml  forms,  with  a  spark,  but  not  with  the  flame  ef  a  candle ;  on  the 
and  are  nsnally  so  festal.  Sometimes  these  noxious  va-  other  hand,  spirits  of  wine  will  ignite  with  the  flame  of  a 
pours  are  perceived  by  the  delightful  fragrance  of  their  candle,  but  not  with  a  spark.  But  even  here  the  cause 
smell,  somewhat  resembling  the  pea-blossom  in  bloom*  of  this  difi'erence  as  yet  remains  a  secret 
from  whence  one  kind  of  damp  has  its  name.  Tlie  '  As,  frtmi  this  account  of  mines,  it  appears  that  the 
miners  are  not  deceived,  however,  by  ite  flattering  ap-  internal  parts  of  the  globe  are  filled  with  vapours  of  va- 
peaiances ;  bat  as  they  thns  have  timely  notice  of  its  rious  kinds,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  at  dif- 
coming,  Uiey  avoid  it  while  it  continues,  which  is  generally  ferent  times  reach  the  surface,  and  there  put  on  various 
during  the  whole  summer  season.  Another  shows  its  appearances.  In  facU  much  of  the  salubrity  and  much 
approach  by  the  burning  of  the  candles,  which  seem  to  of  the-  unwholesomcness  of  climates  and  soils  is  to  be 
collect  their  flame  into  a  globe  of  light,  and  thus  grar  ascribed  to  these  vapours,  which  make  their  way  from 
dually  lessen,  till  they  are  .quite  extinguished.  From  the  bowels  of  the  earth  upwaids,  and  refresh  or  taint 
this,  also,  ^e  miners  frequently  escape ;  however,  such  the  air  with  their  exlialatione  Salt  mines,  being  natu- 
as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  it  either  swoon  rally  cold,  send  forth  a  degree  of  coldness  to  the  external 
away  and  are  suffocated,  or  slowly  recover  in  excessive  air  to  comfort  and  refresh  it ;  on  the  contrary,  metallie 
agonies.  Here,  also,  is  a  third,  called  the  fulminating  mines  are  known  not  only  to  warm  it  with  their  exhala- 
damp,  much  more  dmgerous  than  eitlier  of  the  former,  tions,  but  often  to  destroy  aH  kinds  of  vegetation  by  their 
as  it  strikes  down  all  before  it  like  a  flash  of  gunpowder,  volatile  con'osivc  fumes.  In  some  mines  dense  vapours 
without  giving  any  warning  of  its  approach.  But  there  are  plainly  ])erceiYed  issuing  frt>m  their  moutlis,  and 
is  still  another,  more  deadly  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  sensibly  warm  to  the  touch.  In  some  places,  neither 
found  in  those  places  where  the  vapour  has  been  long  snow  nor  ice  will  continue  on  She  ground  that  covere  a 
confined,  and  has  been  by  some  accident  set  free.  The  mine ;  and  over  others  the  fields  are  found  destitute 
air  rushing  out  from  thence  always  goes  upon  deadly  of  verdure.  The  inhabitants,  also,  are  rendered  dread- 
errands  ;  and  scarce  any  escape  to  describe  the  symptoms  fully  sensible  of  these  subterraneous  exhalationa— being 
of  its  operations.  affected  with  such  a  variety  of  evils,  proceeding«entirely 

Some  colliers  in  Scotland,  worldng  near  an  old  mine  frx>m'this  cause,  that  books  have  been  professedly  written 

tiiat  had  been  long  closed  up,  happened  inadvertently  upon  this  elass  of  disorders. 

to  open  a  hole  into  it  from  the  pit  where  they  were  then  Nor  are  these  vapours  which  thus  escape  to  the  sur- 

emmoyed.     By  great  good  fortune  they  at  that  time  face  of  the  earth  entirely  unconfined,  for  they  are  ire- 

perceived  their  error,  and  instantly  fled  for  their  lives,  quently,  in  a  manner,  circumsoribed  to  a  spot ;   the 

The  next  day,  however,  they  were  resolved  to  renew  their  grotto  Del  Cane,  near  Naples,  is  an  instance  of  this,-  the 

work  in  the  same  pit,  and  eight  of  diem  ventured  down,  noxious  effects  of  which  have  made  that  cavern  so  very 

without  any  great  apprehensions ;  but  they  had  scaree  famous.    This  grotto,  which  has  so  much  engaged  the 

got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  pit,  but,  attention  of  travellere,  lies  within  four  miles  of  Naples, 

coining  within  the  vapoiur,  tiiey  all  instantiy  dropped  and  is  situated  near  a  large  lake  of  clear  and  wholesome 

.down  dead,  a?  if  they  had  been  shot.    Among^  tiiese  water.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 

'unfortunate  itoor  men,  there  was  one  whose  wife  was  which  this  lake  a^brds,    being  surrounded  with  hills 

'  iofbrmed  he  ^ti)^  stifled  in  the-  mine ;  and,  as  he  hap-  oovered  with  forests  of  the  most  beautiful  vodnre,  and 
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the  whole  bearing  a  kind  of  amphitheatrical  appearance,  of  the  most  powerful  artillery  is  out  as  a  breese  aoitatutf 
However,  thia  region,  beautifiil  as  it  appears,  is  almost  a  feather  in  comparison.  In  the  deluge  of  mre  and 
entirely  uninhabited — the  few  peasants  that  necessity  melted  matter  which  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  mous- 
compels  to  reside  there  looking  quite  consurapdve  and  tain,  whole  cities  are  sometimes  swallowed  up  and  con- 
ghasdy,  from  the  poisonous  e^dialations  that  rise  from  sumed.  Those  rivers  of  liquid  fire  are  sometimes  two 
tiie  earth.  The  famous  grotto  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  himdred  feet  deep,  and,  when  they  harden,  frequently 
near  which  place  a  peasant  resides,  "who  keeps  a  number  form  considerable  hills.  Nor  is  the  danger  of  thess 
of  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  experiment  to  the  confined  to  the  eruption  only ;  the  force  of  the  internal 
ciuious.  These  poor  animals  always  seem  perfectly  sen-  fire,  struggling  for  vent,  frequently  produces  earthquakes 
sible  of  the  approach  of  a  stranger,  and  endeavour  to  get  throu^^h  tlie  whole  region  where  the  volcano  is  situated, 
out  of  the  way;  however,  their  attempts  being  perceived,  So  di*eadful  have  been  these  appearances,  that  men'a 
they  are  taken  and  brought  to  the  grotto — the  noxious  terrors  have  added  new  horrors  to  the  scene,  and  thev 
effects  of  which  they  liave  so  frequently  experienced,  have  regarded  as  prodigies  what  we  know  to  be  the  result 
Upon  entering  this  place,  which  is  a  littie  cave,  or  hole  of  natural  causes.  Some  philosophers  have  considered 
▼ather,  dug  into  tlie  hill,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  them  as  vents  communicating  with  the  fires  of  the  centre, 
twelve  feet  long,  the  observer  can  see  no  visible  marks  and  the  ignorant  as  the  mouths  of  hell  itself.  Astonish- 
of  its  pestilential  vapour ;  only  to  about  a  foot  from  tlie  ment  produces  fear,  and  fear  superstition ;  the  inha- 
bottom,  the  wall  seems  to  be  tinged  witii  a  colour  re-  bitants  of  Iceland  believe  the  bellowings  of  Hecla  are 
sembling  that  which  is  given  by  stagnant  waters.  When  nothing  else  but  the  cries  of  tiie  damned,  and  that  its 
the  dog,  this  poor  philosophical  martyr,  as  some  have  eruptions  are  contrived  to  increase  their  tortures, 
called  him,  is  held  above  this  mark,  he  does  not  seem  But  if  we  regard  this  astonishing  scene  of  terror  with 
to  feel  the  smaUest  inconvenience ;  but  when  his  head  a  more  tranquil  and  inquisitive  eye,  we  shall  find  that 
is  thrust  down  lower,  he  struggles  to  get  bee  for  a  little;  these  conflagrations  are  produced  by  very  obvious  and 
but  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes  he  seems  to  lose  natural  causes.  We  have  already  been  apprised  of  the 
all  sensation,  and  is  taken  out  seemingly  without  life,  various  mineral  substances  in  the  bottom  of  the  earth, 
Being  plunged  into  the  neighbouring  lake  he  quickly  and  tlieu*  aptness  to  burst  out  into  flames.  Marcasites 
i-ecovers,  and  is  permitted  to  run  home,  seemingly  with-  and  pyrites  in  particular,  by  being  humified  with  water 
out  the  smallest  injury.  or  air,  contract  this  heat,  and  often  endeavour  to  expand 

This  vapour,  which  thus  for  a  time  suffocates,  is  of  with  irresistible  explosion.  These,  therefore,  being 
the  humid  kind,  as  it  extinguishes  a  torch  and  sullies  a  lodged  in  tiie  depths  of  the  earth  or  the  bosom  of  moun- 
looking-glass ;  but  there  are  other  vapours  perfectiy  in-  tains,  and  being  either  washed  by  the  accidental  influx 
flammable,  and  that  only  require  the  approach  of  a  of  waters  below  or  fanned  by  air,  insinuating  itself 
candle  to  set  them  blazing.  Of  this  kind  was  the  bum-  through  perpendicular  fissiu^s  from  above,  take  &re  a 
ing  well  at  Brosely,  which  is  now  stopped  up ;  the  va-  first  by  only  heaving  in  earthquakes,  but  at  length  by 
pour  of  which,  when  a  candle  was  brought  within  about  bursting  through  every  obstacle,  and  making  their  dread- 
a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  caught  flame  like    ful  discharge  in  a  volcano. 

spirits  of  wine,  and  continued  blazing  for  several  hours  These  volcanoes  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
alter.  Of  this  kind,  also,  are  the  perpetual  fires  in  the  In  Europe  there  are  three  that  are  veij  remarkable — 
kingdom  of  Persia.  In  that  province  where  the  wor-  jEtna  in  Sicily,  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
hippers  of  fire  hold  their  chief  mysteries,  the  whole  ^tna  has  been  a  volcano  for  ages  immemorial,  Its 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  some  extent,  seems  impregnated  eruptions  are  very  violent,  and  its  discharge  has  been 
with  inflammable  vapours.  A  reed  stuck  into  the  gi-ound  known  to  cover  me  earth  sixty-eight  feet  deep.  In  the 
continues  to  bum  like  a  flambeau ;  a  hole  made  beneath  year  1537,  an  eruption  of  this  moimtain  produced  an 
the  surface  of  the  earth  instantly  becomes  a  fiimace,  earthquake  through  the  whole  island  for  twelve  day^ 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  culinary  fire.  There  overturned  many  houses,  and  at  last  formed  a  new 
they  make  lime  by  merely  burying  the  stones  in  the  aperture,  which  overwhelmed  aU  within  five  leagues 
earth,  and  watch  with  veneration  the  appearances  of  a  round.  The  cinders  thrown  up  were  driven  even  into 
flame  that  has  not  not  been  extinguishea  for  time  im-  Italy,  and  its  burnings  were  seen  at  Malta  at  the  dis- 
memorial.  How  different  are  men  in  various  climates !  tance  of  sixty  leagues.  "  There  is  nothing  more  awful,** 
This  deluded  people  worship  the  vapours  as  a  deity,  says  ELircher,  "  than  the  emptions  of  this  mountain^  nor 
which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  considered  as  one  nothing  more  dangerous  than  attempting  to  examine  its 
of  the  greatest  evils.  appearances,  even  long  after  the  eruption  has  ceased. 

As  we  attempt  to  clamber  up  its  steepv  sides,  every  step 
—  we  take  upward  the  feet  sink  back  half  way.    Upon  ar- 

riving near  the  summit,  ashes  and  snow,  with  an  ill- 
CHAP.  DC  assorted  comunction,  present  nothing  but  objects  of 

desolation,    r^or  is  this  the  worst,  for,  as  all  places  are 
ov  yoLQAMOXs^Ain)  BABTHQVAKSa.  Covered  over,  many  caverns  are  entirely  hidden  from 

the  sight,  into  which  if  the  inquirer  happens  to  fall,  he 
Mines  and  caverns,  as  vre  have  said,  reach  but  a  very  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  meets  inevitable  destruction, 
little  way  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  we  have  Upon  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  nothing 
hitiierto  had  no  opportunities  of  exploring  farther,  can  sufficientiy  reprosent  the  tremendous  magnificence 
Without  all  doubt,  the  wonders  that  are  still  unknown  of  the  scene.  A  gulf  two  miles  over,  and  so  deep  that 
surpass  those  tiiat  have  been  represented,  as  there  are  no  bottom  can  be  seen ;  on  the  sides  pyramidical  rocks 
depths  of  thousands  of  miles  which  are  hidden  from  our  starting  out  between  apertures  that  emit  smoke  and 
inquiry.  The  only  tidings  we  have  from  those  un-  flame ;  all  this  accompanied  with  a  sound  that  never 
famomable  regions  are  by  means  of  volcanoes — those  ceases,  louder  than  thunder,  strikes  the  bold  with  horror, 
burning  mountains  that  seem  to  discharge  their  ma-  and  the  religious  with  veneration  for  Him  that  has 
teriidsnom  the  lowest  abysses  of  the  earth.    A  volcano    power  to  control  its  burnings." 

may  be  considered  as  a  cannon  of  immense  size,  the  In  the  descriptions  of  Vesuvius  or  Hecla,  we  shall 
mouth  of  which  is  ofben  near  two  miles  in  cireumferenoe.  find  scarce  anything  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  terrible 
From  this  dreadful  aperture  are  discharged  torrents  of  objects,  but  rather  lessened,  as  these  mountains  are  not 
flame  and  sulphur,  and  rivers  of  melted  metal.  Whole  so  large  as  the  former.  The  crater  of  Vesuvius  is  but  a 
elouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  with  rocks  of  enormous  size,  mile  across,  according  to  the  same  author;  whereas  that 
•re  diachaiged  to  many  miles  distance ;  so  that  the  force    of  .£tna  is  two  miles.    On  this  partioalar»  however,  we 
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muBt  l^Md  no  dependenoe,  as  these  oayerns  evei^  day  cannon,  with  a  elatteirixig  like  that  of  tiles  fiekUing  from 
alter--l)eing  lessened  by  the  mountains  sinking  in  at  the  tops  of  houses  into  me  streets.  Sometimes,  as  the 
one  eruption,  and  enlarged  by  the  fury  of  another.  It  wind  changed,  the  smoke  grew  thinner,  discoyeriug  a 
is  not  one  of  the  least  renuukable  particulars  res])ecting  rery  ruddy  flame,  and  the  drcumferenoe  of  the  crater 
YesuTius,  that  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  was  suifocatcd  in  streaked  with  red  and  sereral  shades  of  yellow.  After 
one  of  its  eruptions;  for,  his  curiosity  impelling  him  an  hour's  stay,  the  smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind, 
loo  near,  he  found  himself  involved  in  smoke  ^nd  cin-  gave  us  short  and  partial  prospects  of  the  great  hollow, 
ders  when  it  was  too  late  to  retire — and  his  companions  m  the  flat  bottom  of  which  I  could  discern  two  furnaces 
hardly  escaped  to  give  an  account  of  the  misfortune.  It  almost  contiguous — that  on  the  left  seeming  about  three 
was  in  that  dreadful  eruption  that  the  city  of  Hercu-  yards  over,  glowing  with  ruddy  flame,  and  throwing  up 
laneum  was  overwhelmed,  the  niins  of  which  have  been  red  hot  stones  wim  a  hideous  noise,  which,  as  they  fell 
lately  discovered  at  sixty  feet  distance  below  the  surface,  back,  caused  the  clattering  already  noticed.  May  8,  in 
and  (what  is  still  more  remarkable)  forty  feet  below  the  the  morning,  I  ascended  the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second 
hed  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  eruptions  time,  and  found  a  difierent  face  of  things.  The  smoke, 
of  this  mountain  was  in  tlie  year  1707,  which  is  finely  ascending  upright,  gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater, 
described  by  Yaletta — a  part  of  whose  description  I  shall  which,  aa  I  could  iud^e,  was  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
beg  leave  to  translate.  ference,  and  a  hundred  yards  deep.  A  conical  mount 
"  Toward  the  latter  end  of  summer,  in  the  year  1707,  had  been  formed  since  my  last  visit  in  the  middle  of  the 
tfao  mount  Vesuvius,  that  had  for  a  long  time  been  silent,  bottom,  which  I  could  see  was  made  by  the  stones 
now  began  to  give  some  signs  of  commotion.  Little  thrown  up  and  fallen  back  again  into  the  crater.  La 
more  than  internal  murmurs  at  first  were  heard,  which  this  new  hill  remained  the  two  furnaces  already  men- 
•eemed  to  contend  within  the  lowest  depths  of  tliemoun-  tioned:  the  one  was  seen  to  throw  up  every  tnree  oar 
tain ;  no  flame,  nor  even  any  smoke,  was  as  yet  seen,  four  minutes,  with  a  dreadful  sound,  a  vast  number  oa 
Soon  after,  some  smoke  anpeiu^d  by  dav  and  a  flame  by  red  hot  stones,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  higher  than 
sight,  which  seemed  to  orighten  all  tlie  coimtrv.  At  my  head,  as  I  stood  upon  the  brink ;  but  as  there  waa 
intervals,  also,  it  shot  ofi*  substances  with  a  sound  much  no  wind,  they  fell  perpendicularly  back  from  whenoe 
like  that  of  artillery,  but  which,  even  at  so  great  a  dm-  they  had  been  disohar^.  The  other  was  filled  with 
tance  as  we  were  at,  infinitely  exceeded  it  in  greatness,  red  hot  liquid  matter,  bke  that  in  the  furnace  of  a  glass- 
Soon  after  it  began  to  throw  up  ashes,  which,  becoming  house,  raging  and  working  hke  the  waves  of  the  sea» 
the  i|K>rt  of  the  winds,  fell  at  great  distances,  and  some  with  a  short,  abrupt  noise.  This  matter  would  some- 
many  miles.  To  this  succeeded  showers  of  stones,  which  times  boil  over,  and  run  down  the  side  of  the  conical 
kiBea  many  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  made  dreadful  hill,  appearing  at  first  red  hot,  but  chanffing  colour  aa 
savage  among  the  oatUe.  Soon  after  a  torrent  of  bum-  it  hardened  and  cooled.  Had  the  wind  blown  in  our 
ing  matter  began  to  roll  down  the  aides  of  the  mountain,  faces,  we  had  been  in  no  small  danger  of  stifling  by  the 
at  first  with  a  slow  and  gentle  motion,  but  soon  with  sulphureous  smoke,  or  being  killed  by  the  masses  of 
tnoreaaed  celerity.  The  matter  thus  poured  out,  when  melted  materials  that  was  shot  from  the  bottom ;  but  as 
sold,  seexned  upon  inspection  to  be  of  vitrified  earth,  the  the  wind  was  favourable  I  had  an  opportunity  of  sur- 
whole  united  mto  a  mass  of  more  than  stony  hardness,  veying  this  amazing  scene  for  above  an  hour  and  a  half 
But  what  was  particularly  observable  was,  that  upon  together.  On  the  5th  of  June,  after  a  horrid  noise,  the 
the  whole  surface  of  these  melted  materials  a  light,  mountain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  work  over;  and  about 
Bongy  stone  seemed  to  float,  while  the  lower  body  was  three  days  after  its  thunders  were  renewed  so,  that  not 
«a  the  hardest  substance,  of  which  our  roads  are  usually  only  the  windows  in  the  city,  but  all  the  houses  shook. 
made.  Hitherto  there  were  no  appearances  but  what  From  that  time  it  continued  to  overflow,  and  sometimes 
had  been  often  remarked  before ;  but  on  the  third  or  at  night  were  seen  columns  of  fire  shooting  upwards 
fourth  day  seeming  flashes  of  h^htninff  were  shot  forth  from  its  summit  On  die  20th,  when  all  was  tnought 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mountain,  witti  a  noise  far  ex-  to  be  over,  the  mountain  again  renewed  its  terrors, 
eeeding  the  loudest  thunder.  These  flashes,  in  colour  roaring  and  raging  most  violently.  One  cannot  form  a 
and  hnghtness,  resembled  what  we  usually  see  in  tem-  juster  idea  of  the  noise,  in  the  most  violent  fits  of  it, 
nests,  but  4hey  assumed  a  more  twisted  and  sernentine  than  by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made  un  of  the  raging 
wnsL  After  this  followed  such  clouds  of  smoke  and  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  tlie 
ashes,  that  the  whole  city  of  Naples,  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  thunder  and  artillery,  confused  together. 
day,  was  involved  in  nocturnal  darkness,  and  the  nearest  Though  we  heard  this  at  the  dieianoe  of  twelve  miles, 
friaids  were  unable  to  distinguish  each  other  in  this  yet  it  was  terrible.  I  therefore  reeolved  to  approach 
fidghtful  gloom.  If  any  person  attempted  to  stir  without  nearer  to  the  mountain ;  and,  accordingly,  three  or  four 
torch^ligbt  he  was  obliged  to  return,  and  every  part  of  of  us  got  into  a  boat,  and  were  set  ashore  at  a  little  town 
the  eit^  was  filled  with  supplications  and  terror.  At  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain.  From  thence  we 
length,  afttf  a  continuance  of  s(»ne  hours,  about  one  rode  about  four  or  five  miles  before  we  came  to  the  tor- 
o'clock  at  midnight,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  rent  of  fire  that  was  descending  from  the  side  of  the 
the  stars  began  to  be  seen ;  the  heavens,  although  it  was  volcano ;  and  here  the  roaring  grew  exceeding  loud  and 
night,  began  to  grow  brighter;  and  the  eruptions,  after  terrible  as  we  anproached.  I  observed  a  mixture  of 
a  oontinuanoe  of  fifteen  days,  began  to  lessen.  Ihe  odours  in  the  cloud  above  the  crater— green,  yellow, 
torrent  of  melted  matter  was  seen  to  extend  from  the  red,  blue.  There  was  likewise  a  ruddy  dimnal  lu^ht  in 
mountain  down  to  the  shore ;  the  people  began  to  return  the  air,  over  the  tract  where  that  burning  river  flowed. 
to  their  former  dwellings,  and  the  whole  face  of  Nature  These  circumstances,  set  ofi*  and  augmented  by  the  hor* 
to  resemble  its  former  appearance."  rors  of  the  night,  made  a  scene  the  most  uncommon  and 
The  famous  Bishop  ^rUey  gives  an  account  of  one  astonishing^  ever  saw,  which  still  increased  as  we  ap- 
of  these  eruptions  in  a  manner  something  difl'erent  from  preached  the  burning  river.  Imagine  a  vast  torrent 
the  above.  "  In  the  year  1717,  in  the  middle  of  April,  of  liquid  fire,  rolling  from  the  top  down  the  side  of  the 
with  much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  Mount  Ve-  mountain,  and  with  irresistible  niry  bearing  down  and 
Bovins,  in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full  of  smoke,  consuming  vines,  olives,  and  houses,  and  divided  into 
which  hindered  me  from  seeing  its  depth  and  figure.  I  different  diannels,  according  to  the  ineoualities  of  the 
Heard  within  that  horrid  g<3f  certain  extraordinary  mountain.  The  lar^pst  stream  seemed  half  a  mile  broad 
vunds,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowels  of  the  at  least,  and  five  miles  long.  I  walked  so  faa  before  my 
Hrantain — a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  dashing  sound;  companions  up  the  mountain,  along  the  side  of  the  rivo^ 
nd,  between  whiles^  a  noise  like  that  of  thunder  or  of  fire,  that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  hasts^  tbi 
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solphureous  steam  having  surprised  me,  and  almost  of  which  those  parts  which  stood  i^lliixllihelimitBO^  (be 

taken  away  mj  hreath.    Uuring  our  return,  which  was  current  were  totally  destroyed.  The  dread  of  still  greater 

about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  tlie  roaring  of  the  devastations  did  not  subside  for  three  days;   during 

mountain  was  heard  all  the  way,  and  we  observed  it  which  •  the  volcano  ejected  cinders,  while  tonsnti  of 

throwinflr  up  huge  spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones,  melted  'ice  and  snow  poured  down  its  sides.    Theenipi 

which,  falling,  resembled  the  stars  in  a  rocket     Some-  tion  lasted  several  days,  and  was  accompanied  with  ter- 

times  I  observed  two  or  three  distinct  columns  of  flame,  rible  roarings  of  the  wind,  rushing  through  the  volcano, 

and  sometimes  one  only,  which  Was  large  enough  to  fill  still  louder  than  the  former  rumblings  in  its  bowela 

the  whole  crater.     These  bimiing  colmnns  and  fiery  At  last  all  was  quiet — ^neither  fire  nor  smoke  to  be  seen 

stones  seemed  to  be  8hot  a  thousand  feet  'perpendicular  nor  noise  to  be  heard ;   till,  in  the  ensuing  year,  thi 

thoro  the  summit  of  the  volcano;   and  in  this  manner  llames  again  appeared  with  recruited  violence,  forcixig 

the  mountain  was  raging  for  six  or  eight  days*  after.    On  their  passage  Uirough  several  other  parts  of  the  moim> 

die  IHth  of  the  same  month  the  whole  appearance  ended,  tain,  so  that  in  clear  nights  the  flames,  being  reflected 

and  the  mountain  remainpd  perfectly  quiet,  vrithout  any  by  the  transparent  ice,  formed  an  awfully  magnifloeiit 

visible  smoke  or  flame." — [The  annexed  engraving  repre-  illuminalion.*' 

Bents  an  eruption  which  took  place  Aug.  2  and  3,  1847.]  Such  is  the  appearance  and  the  effect  of  those  fing 

The  matter  which  is  found  to  rofl  down  from  tlie  which  proceed  from  the  more  inward  recesses  of  the  earth; 

mouth  of  all  volcanoes  in  general  resembles  tlie  dross  for  that  they  generally  come  from  deeper  regions  than 

that  is  thrown  from  a  smith's  forge.     But  it  is  different,  man  has  hitherto  explored  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  ooor 

perhaps,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;   for,  as  we  have  trary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buffon,  who  supposes  flmn 

alreac^  said,  there  is  not-  a  quarter  of  the  world  that  rooted  but  a  very  little  way  below  the  bed  of  the  momir 

bte  not  its  volcanoes.      In  Asia,  particularly  in  the  tain.    "  We  can  never  suppose,"  says  this  great  natnntr 

islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  are  many      One  of  ist,  "  that  tliese  substances  are  ejected  from  any  great 

the  most  famous  is  that  of  AlboHras,  near  Mount  TaUruSj  distance  below,  if  we  only  consider  the  great  raroe 

the  summit  of  wiiich  is  continually  on  fire,  and  covers  already  required  to  fling  them  Up  to  such  vast  heights 

the  whole  adjacent  country  with  aadtes.     In  the  island  .  above  the  mouth  of  the  mountain ;    if  we  consider  the 

of  Temate  ther '  is  a  volcano  which,  some  travellers  substances  thrown  up,  which  we  ^all  find  upon  inspeo- 

assert,  bums  most  furiously  in  the  times  of  the  equi-  tion  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  mountain  below; 

noxcs,  because  of  the  winds  which  then  contribute  to  if  we  take  into  our  consideration  that  air  is  always  neoes* 

increase  the  flames.     In  Uie  Molucca  Islands  there  are  sai^  to  keep  up  the  flame;  but,  mo»t  of  all;  if  we  atteni 

many  burning  mountains;   they  are  also.seen  in  Japan;  to  ane  particular  circumstance — wliidi  is,  liiat  if  <tai 

and  the  islands  adJHoent;'  tmd  in  Java  and  Sumatra^as  substances  were  exploded  from  a  vast  depjth  below,  ^ 

veil  as  in  other  of  the  Philippine  Islands.     In  Africa  same  force  required  to  shoot  them  up  so: high  would  aet 

there  is  a  cavern,  near  Fez,  vrfaich  continually  sends  against  the  sides  of  the  Tolcano,  and  tiBKr  ilie  wboll 

forth  either  smoke  or  flames.     In  the  Gape  de  Verde  movntain  in  pieces."     To  all  tikda  qieeieua  leaMoUg 

Islands,  one  of  them,  called  the  Island  del  Fuego,  con-  particular  answers  miglit  eaaflyb^  given,  asjlhst  tlM 

tinually  bums;    and  the  Portuguese,  who  frequently  length  of  the  frmnel  increases  t^tece0f  the aqsioaoD; 

attempted  a  settlement  there,  have  as  often  been  obliged  that  the  sides  of  the  funnel  are  aetuoily  often  burst  widi 

to  desist.  The  Peak  of  Tenerifle  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  great  violence  of  the  flame ;   that  sir  may  be  nip 

a  volcano  that  seldom  desists  from  eruptions.    Buto^aU .  posed  at  depths  at  least  as  fru*  as  the  peq»endiciilar  w 

parts  of  the  eaith  America  is  the  place  where  those  sures  descend.     But  the  best  answmr  is  a  wril-knowB 

dreadful  irregularities  of  Nature  are  the  most  conspi-^  fact — ^nocmely,  that  the  quantity  of  matter  disobafged 

ouous.    Vesuvius,  endMiOA  itself,  are  but  mere  fire-  frt>m  ^tna  alone  is  supposed,  upon  a  moderate  compu- 

Works  in  compaiison  <to  the  burning  mountains  of  the  tion,  to  exceed  twenty  dmes  the  original  bulk  of  the 

Andes,  which,  as  they  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  mountain.    The  greatest  part  of  Sicily  seems  covered 

world,  so  also  are  they  the  most  formidable  for  their  with  its  eruptions.     The  inhabitants  of  Oalania  have 

eruptions.    The  mbuntain  of  Arequipa,  in  Peru,  is  one  found,  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  streets  and  bouses 

of  the  most  celebrated ;  Tarassa  and  Malahallo  are  very  sixty  feet  deep,  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  &c  mattffl"  it 

considerable ;   but  t^t  of  Gotopaxi,  in  the  province  of  has  discharged.    But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the 

Quito,  exceeds  anything  yv^  have  hitherto  read  or  heard  walls  of  these  very  houses  have  been  built  of  matenals 

of.    The  mountain  of  Gotopaxi,  as  described,  by  Ulloa,  evidently  thrown  up  by  the  mountain.    The  inference 

18  more  than  three  miles  perpendicular  from  the  seai .  from  all  this  is  very  obvious— that  the  matter  ^usex- 

and  it  became  a  volcano  at  the  time  of  the  Spaniards'  ploded  cannot  belong  to  the  mountain  itself,  otherwise 

first  arrival  in  that  country.    A  new  eruption  happened  it  would  have  been  quickly  consumed ;  it  cannot  be 

in  the  year  1748,  having  been  some  days  preceded  by  a  derived  from  moderate  depths,  since  its  amazing  quantity 

continual  roaring  in  its  bowela    The  soimd  of  (me  of  evinces  that  all  the  places  near  the  bottom  must  have 

these  mount  uns  is  not,  like  that  of  the  volcanoes  in  £ii>  long  since  been  exhausted ;  nor  can  it  have  an  extenave 

rope,  confined  to  a  province,  but  is  heard  at  150  miles  and,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  a  superficial  spead,  for  then 

distance.     '*  An  apjerture  was  made,"  says  Ulloa,  "  in  the  country  would  be  quickly  nndermmed ;  it  miw^ 

the  summit  of  this  immense  momitain,  and  thvee  more,  therefore,  be  supplied  from  the  deeper  regions  of  ths 

a^out  equal  heights,  near  the  middle  of-  its  declivity,  earth — those  undiscovered  tracts  mh&tt  the  Deity  pe^ 

which  was  at  that  time  buried  under  prodigious  masses  forms  his  wonders  in  solitude,  satisfied  with  self-appx^ 

of  snow.    The  ignited  substances  ejected  on  that  occa-  bation ! 

sion,  mixed  wifli  an  immense  quantity  of  ice  and  snow  ■ 
melting  amidst  the  flames,  were  carried  down  vrith  such 

astonishing  rapidity,  that  in  an  instant  the  valley  fr^om  CHAP.  X. 
Callo  to  Latacunga  was  overflowed;    and  besides  its 

ravages  in  beai-ing  down  the  houses  of  Uie  Indians  and  of  eabthquaxss. 
other  poor  inhabitants,  great  numbers  of  people  lost* 

their  lives.     The  river  of  Latacunga  was  the  channel  Having  given  the  theory  of  volcanoes,  we  ^•^^'^ 

of  tliis  terrible  flood,  till,  being  too  small  for  receiving  some  measure,  given  also  that  of  earthquafeea    ^J 

such  a  prodigious  current,  it  overflowed  the  adjacent  both  seem  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  only  witn 

eountry,  like  a  vast  lake  near  the  town,  and  carried  this  difference,  that  the  fiiry  of  the  volcano  isspeut  jb 

•way  all  the  bxuldings  within  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  the  eruption,  that  of  an  earthquake  spreads  wicsr.  ati 

It  tired  into  a  spot  of  higher  ground  behind  the  town,  acts  more  fatally  by  being  confined.    The  voleano  oniy 
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mflHghts  a  jttOYinoe,  eariihquakes  hare  laid  whole  long-  rally  produce  nothing ;  for,  as  I  have  ever  observed,  in- 

doms  in  ruin.  creased  calculations,  while  thev  seem  to  tire  the  memorj 

Philosophers  have  taken  some  pains  to  distinguish  give  the  reasoning  faculty  perlect  repose, 

between  the  various  kinds  of  earmquakes,  such  as  the  However,  as  earthquakes  are  the  most  formidable 

firemolous,  the  pulsative,  perpendicular,  and  the  inclined;  ministers  of  Nature,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  tiiat  a  mul- 

bnt  these  are  rather  the  distinctions  of  art  than  of  Na-  titude  of  writers  have  been  curiously  employed  in  theii 

tore,  mere  accidental  differences  arising  from  the  situ-  consideration.    Woodward  has  ascribed  the  cause  to  a 

ation  of  the  country  or  of  the  cause.    If,  for  instance,  stoppage  of  the  waters  below  the  earth's  surface  by  som 

tbs  confined  fire  acts  directly  Imder  &  province  or  a  accident    These  being  thus  accumulated,  and  yet  acted 

town,  it  vnll  heave  the  earth  perpendicularly  upward,  upon  by  fires,  which  he  supposes  still  deeper,  both  con- 

and  produce  a  perpendicular  earthquake.    If  it  acts  at  tribute  to  heave  up  the  earth  upon  their  bosom.    This, 

a  distance,  it  wiU  raise  that  tract  obliquely,  and  thus  he  thinks,  accounts  for  the  lakes  of  water  produced  in 

the  inhabitants  will  perceive  an  inclined  one.  an  earthquake,  as  well  as  for  the  fires  that  sometimes 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  there  is  much  greater  burst  from,  the  earth's  surface  upon  those  di'eadiul  oo- 

reason  for  Mr.  Buffon's  distinction  of  earthquakes.  One  casions.    There  are  otliers  still  who  have  supposed  that 

kind  of  which  he  supposes  to  be  produced  by  fire  in  the  the  eaith  may  be  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  eonvulsiona. 

manner  of  volcanoes,  and  confined  to  but  a  very  narrow  "  When,'*  say  they,  "  the  roots  or  basis  of  some  large 

circumference.     The    other  kind,  he  ascribes  to  the  tract  is  worn  away  by  a  fluid  imdemeath,  the  earth  sic^- 

struggles  of  confined  air,  expanded  by  heat  in  the  bowels  ing  therein,  its  weight  occasions  a  tremor  of  the  adjacent 

of  the  earth,  and  endeavouring  to  get  free.     For  how  do  pai-ts,  sometimes  producing  a  noise,  and  sometimes  an 

these  two  causes  differ  ?    Fire  is  an  agent  of  no  power  inimclation  of  water."    Not  to  tire  the  reader  with  a 

whatsoever  without  air.    It  is  the  air,  which  bemg  at  history  of  opinions  instead  of  facts,  some  have  ascribed 

first  compressed,  and  then  dilated  in  a  cannon,  that  them  to  electricity,  and  some  to  the  same  causes  that 

drives  tlie  ball  with  such  force.    It  is  the  air  struggling  produce  thunder. 

for  vent  in  a  volcano  that  throws  up  its  contents  to  It  would  be  tedious,  therefore,  to  give  all  the  various 
such  vast  heights.  In  short,  it  is  the  air  confined  in  opinions  that  have  employed  the  speculative  upon  this 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  acquiring  elasticity  by  heat,  subject  The  aotivit}'  of  the  internal  heat  seems  alone 
that  produces  all  those  appearances  which  are  generally  sufficient  to  account  for  every  appearance  that  attends 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  fire.  When,  therefore,  we  these  tremendous  irregularities  of  Nature.  To  con- 
are  told  that  there  are  two  causes  of  earthquakes,  we  ceive  this  distinctly,  let  us  suppose  at  some  vast  distance 
only  learn  that  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  heat  under  the  earth  large  ouantities  of  inflammable  matter, 
oroduces  those  terrible  effects;  for  air  is  the  only  active  pyrites,  bkumens,  and  marcasites  disposed,  and  only 
perator  in  either.  waiting  for  the  aspersion  of  water  or  the  humidity  of 

Some  philosophers,  however,  have  been  willing  to  the  air  to  put  their  fires  in  motion :  at  last  this  dread- 
give  the  air  as  great  a  share  in  producing  these  terrible  fill  mixture  arrives ;  waters  find  their  way  into  those 
effects  as  they  could;  and,  magnifying  its  powers,  have  depths  through  the  perpendicular  fissures;  or  air  ia- 
ealled  in  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  put  it  sinuates  itself  through  the  same  minute  apertures : 
in  action.  ^  Although  experience  tells  us  that  the  earth  instantly  new  appearances  ensue  :  those  substances, 
is  full  of  inflammable  materials,  and  that  fires  are  pro-  which  for  ages  oefore  lay  dormant,  now  conceive  new 
duced  wherever  we  descend ;  altliough  it  tells  us  that  apparent  qualities :  they  grow  hot,  produce  new  air,  and 
those  countries  where  there  are  volcanoes  are  most  sub-  only  want  room  for  expansion.  However,  the  narrow 
ject  to  earthquakes,  yet  they  step  out  of  their  way,  and  apertures  by  which  the  air  or  water  had  at  first  admia- 
80  find  a  new  solution.  These  only  allow  but  just  heat  sion  are  now  closed  up;  yet  as  new  air  is  continually 
enough  to  produce  the  most  dreadful  phenomena,  and,  generated  as  the  heat  every  moment  ^ves  this  air  new 
backing  their  assertions  with  long  calculations,  give  elasticity,  it  at  length  bursts  and  dilates  all  round; 
theory  an  air  of  demonstration.  Mr.  Amontons  has  and,  in  its  struggles  to  get  firee,  throws  all  above  it  into 
been  particularly  sparing  of  the  internal  heat  in  this  similar  convulsions.  Thus  an  earthquake  is  produced, 
respect ;  and  has  shown,  perhaps  accurately  enough,  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  depth  or  the 
that  a  very  moderate,  degree  of  heat  may  suffice  to  give  greatness  of  the  cause. 
the  air  amazing  powers  of  expansion.  But  before  we  proceed  with  the  causes,  let  us  take  a 

It  is  amazing  enough,  however,  to  trace  the  progress  short  view  of  the  appearances  which  have  attended  the 

of  a  philosophical  fancy  let  loose  in  imaginary  specu-  most  remarkable  earthquakes.    By  these  we  shall  see 

lations.    They  run  thus :   "*  A  very  moderate  degree  of  how  far  the  theorist  corresponds  with  the  historian, 

heat  may  brmg  the  air  into  a  condition  capable  of  pro-  The  greatest  we  find  in  antiquity  is  that  mentioned  by 

dudng  earthquakes ;  for  the  air,  at  the  depth  of  forty-  Pliny,  in  which  twelve  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  swal- 

fliree  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fathom  lowed  up  in  one  night:  he  tells  us  also  of  another,  near 

below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes  almost  as  heavy  the  lake  Thrasymene,  which  was  not  perceived  by  the 

as  quicksilver.  This,  however,  is  but  a  very  slight  depth  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans,  that  were  then 

in  comparison  of  the  distance  to  the  centre,  and  is  scarce  engaged  near  the  lake,  although  it  shook  the  greatest 

a  seventieth  part  of  the  way.    The  air,  therefore,  at  the  part  of  Italy.    In  another  place  he  gives  the  following 

centre,  must  be  infinitely  heavier  than  mercuiy,  or  any  account  of  an  earthquake  of  an  -  extraordinary  kin£ 

body  that  we  know  of.    This  granted,  we  shall  take  "  When  Lucius  Marcus  and  Sextus  JuMus  were  consulfl^ 

something  more,  and  say  that  it  is  very  probable  there  there  appeared  a  very  strange  prodigy  of  the  earth  (as  I 

is  nothing  but  air  at  the  centre.    Now  let  us  suppose  this  have  read  in  the  b<x)ks  of  JStruscan  discipline),  which 

air  heated,  by  some  means,  even  to  the  degree  of  boiling  happened  in  the  province  of  Mutina.    Two  mountains 

water,  as  we  have  proved  that  the  density  of  the  air  is  shocked  against  each  other,  approaching  and  retiring 

here  Tcry  great,  its  elasticity  must  be  in  proportion :  a  with  the  most  dreadful  noise.    They,  at  the  same  time, 

heat,  there&re,  which  at  tiie  surface  of  the  earth  would  and  in  the  midst  of  the  day,  appeared  to  cast  forth  fire 

have  produced  but  a  slight  expansive  force,  must  at  the  and  smoke,  while  a  vast  number  of  Boman  knights  and 

eentre  produce  one  very  extraordinary,  and,  in  short,  travellers  firom  the  iEmilian  Way  stood  and  continued 

be  perfectly  irresbtible.    Hence  this  force  may,  'with  amazed  spectators.    Several  towns  were  destroyed  by 

great  ease,  produce  earthquakes ;  and,  if  increased,  it  this  shock ;  and  all  the  animals  that  were  near  them 

may  convulse  the  globe ;  it  may  (by  only  addmg  figures  were  kUled."    In  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  city  of  An- 

enoogh  to  the  calculation)  destroy  the  solar  system,  and  tioch  and  a  great  part  of  the  adjacent  coun^  wju 

•ten  the  fixed  stan  themselves.''^  These  reveries  gene-  buried  bv  an  earthquake.    About  &xee  hundred  yean 
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after,  in  the  dmoA  of  Justinian^Tt  was  once  more  dee-  of  water,  whicli)  when  dnea.np  oy  tne  sun,  lei*  onlj  a 

troyed,  together  with  forty  thousand  inhahitants :  and,  pkin  of  barren  sand,  without  any  Tcstige  of  former  in* 

after  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  the  same  ill-fated  city  nabitants.     Most  of  the  riTcrs  during  the  earthquake 

was  a  third  time  oyertumed,  with  the  loss  of  not  less  were  stopped  by  the  falling  in  of  the  mountams;  and  i| 

than  sixty  thousand  souls.    In  the  year  1162,  most  of  was  not  till  alter  some  time  that  they  made  themselves 

the  cities  of  Syria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  were  new  channels.      The  mountains  seemed    particularl 

destroyed  by  the  same  accident.    In  the  year  1694,  the  attacked  by  the  force  of  tlie  shock;  and  it  was  supposecl 

Italian  historians  describe  an  earthquake  at  Puteoli,  that  the  principal  seat  of  the  concussion  was  among 

which  caused  the  sea  to  retire  two  hundred  yards  from  them.    Those  who  were  saved  ffot  on  board  ships  in  the 

its  former  bed.  harbour,  where  many  remained  above  two  montha — ^tfae 

But  one  of  those  more  particularly  described  in  history  shocks  continuing  during  that  interval  with  more  or  leea 

is  that  of  the  year  1 693,  the  damages  of  wliich  were  violence  every  day." 

chiefly  felt  in  Sicily,  but  its  motion  perceived  in  France,       As  this  description  seems  to  exhibit  all  the  appear* 

Germany,  and  England.     It  extended  to  a  circum-  ances  that  usually  make  up  the  catalogue  of  tenx>iB  be- 

ference  of  2,600  leagues — chiefly  affecting  ^e  sea-coasts  longing  to  an  earthquake,  I  will  suppress  the  detail  ci 

and  gi-eat  rivers,  more  perceivable  also  upon  the  moun-  that  which  happened  at  lisbon  in  our  times,  and  which 

tains  than  in  tiie  valleys.     Its  motions  werSv^so  rapjd,  is  too  recent  to  i*equire  a  description.    In  fact,  there  are 

that  those  who  lay  at  their  length  were  tossed  from  side  few  particulars  in  the  accounts  of  those  who  were  pre- 

to  side,  as  upon  a  rolling  billow.  The  walls  were  dashed  sent  at  that  scene  of  desolation  that  we  have  not  more 

from  Uieir  foundations;  and  no  less  than  fifty-four  cities,  minutely  and  accurately  transmitted  to  us  by  former 

with  an  incredible  number  of  villages,  were  eitlier  de-  writers,  whose  nairatives  I  have  for  that  reason  preferred, 

stro^^ed  or  greatly  damaged.    The  city  of  Gatanea,  .in  I  will  therefore  close  this  description  of  human  calami> 

particular,  was  utterly  overthrown.     A  traveller,  who  ties  v«ith  the  account  of  the  dreaafiil  earthquake  at  Gali^ 

was  on  his  way  thitlier,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  bria,  in  163b.     It  is  related  by  the  celebrated  Kircher, 

perceived  a  black  cloud,  like  night,  hanging  over  the  as  it  happened  while  he  was  on  his  journey  to  visit 

place.     The  sea  suddenly  began  to  roar,  and  uEtna  to  Moimt  JStna,  and  the  rest  of  the  wonders  that  lie  towards 

send  forth  great  spires  of  flame;   soon  after  a  shock  en-  the  south  of  Italy.     I  need  scarce  inform  tiie  reader 

sued,  with  a  noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had  that  Eircher  is  considered  by  scholars  as  one  of  the 

been  at  once  discharged.     Our  traveller,  being  obliged  greatest  prodigies  of  learning. 

to  alight  instantly,  felt  himself  raised  a  foot  irom  the        "  Having  hired  a  boat,  in  company  with  four  more, 

ground ;    and,    turning  his  eyes  to  the  city,  he  with  we  launched,  on  the  24th  of  March,  m>m  the  harbour  of 

amazement  saw  nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air.  Messina,  in  Sicily,  and  arrived  the  same  day  at  the  pro- 

The  birds  flew  about  astonished — ^the  sun  was  darkened  montory  of  Pelorus.     Our  destination  was  for  the  city 

— ^the  beasts  ran  howling  from  the  lulls ;   and,  although  of  Euphiemia,  in  Calabria,  where  we  had  some  businees 

the  shock  did  not  contmue  above  three  minutes,  yet  to  transact,  and  where  we  designed  to  tarry  sopie  time, 

nearly  19,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  perished  in  However,  Providence  seemed  willing  to  cross  our  de> 

the  ruins.    Oatanea,  to  which  the  describer  was  travel-  signs,  for  we  were  obliged  to  continue  for  three  days  at 

ling,  seemed  the  principal  scene  of  ruin ;   its  site  only  Pelorus,  on  accoimt  of  the  weather ;   and  though  we 

was  to  be  found,  and  not  a  footstep  of  its  former  mag-  often  put  out  to  sea,  yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back, 

nificenoe  was  to  be  seen  remaining.  At  length,  however,  wearied  with  the  delay,  we  resolved 

The  earth<}uake  which  happened  in  Jamaica  in  1692  to  prosecute  our  voyage ;  and,  although  the  sea  seemed 

was  very  terrible,  and  its  description  sufliciently  minute,  more  than  usually  a^tated,  yet  we  ventured  forward. 

"  In  two  minutes  time  it  destroyed  the  town  of  Port-  The  gulf  of  Charybdis,  which  we  approached,  seemed 

Royal,  and  sunk  the  hquses  in  a  gulf  forty  fathoms  deep,  whirled  round  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  vast  hol- 

It  was  attended  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noise  like  that  low,  verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre.    Proceeding  on- 

of  thunder,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  three-parts  of  the  ward,  and  turning  mv  eyes  to  ^tna,  I  saw  it  cast  foith 

houses  and  their  inhabitants  were  all  quite  sunk  under  large  volumes  of  smoke,  of  mountainous  size,  which  en* 

water.    While  thoy  were  thus  swallowed  up  on  one  side  tirely  covered  the  whole  island,  and  blotted  out  the  vexr 

of  the  street,  on  the  other  the  houses  were  Uurown  into  shores  frt>m  my  view.    This,  together  with  the  dreadful 

heaps — the  sand  of  the  street  rising  like  die  waves  of  the  noise  and  the  sulphureous  stench,  which  was  strongly 

sea,  lifting  up  those  that  stood  upon  it,  and  immediately  perceived,  filled  me  with  apprehensions  that  some  more 

overwhelming  them  in  pits.     All  the  wells  discharged  dreadful  calamity  was  impei^ding.  The  sea  itself  seemed 

their  waters  with  the  most  vehement  agitation.    The  sea  to  wear  a  very  imusual  appearance ;   those  who  have 

felt  an  equal  share  of  turbulence,  and,  bursting  over  its  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower  of  rain  covered  fjl  over 

mounds,  deluged  all  that  came  in  its  way.    The  fissures  with  bubbles,  will  conceive  some  idea  of  its  agitation, 

of  the  earth  were  in  some  places  so  great,  that  one  of  the  My  surprise  was  still  increased  by  the  calmness  and 

streets  appeared  twice  as  broad  as  formerly.    In  many  serenity  of  the  vreather ;  not  a  breeze,  not  a  cloud  which 

places,  however,  it  opened  and  closed  again,  continuing  might  be  supposed  to  put  all  Nature  thus  into  motion, 

this  agitation  for  some  time.    Of  these  o^nings,  two  or  I  therefore  warned  my  companions  that  an  earthquake 

three  hundred  might  be  seen  at  a  time ;  m  some  where-  was  approaching ;   and  after  some  time,  making  for  the 

of  the  people  were  swallowed  up— in  others,  the  earth  shore  with  all  possible  diligence,  we  landed  at  Tropsa, 

closing  caught  them  by  the  middle,  and  thus  instantly  happy  and  thankful  for  having  escaped  the  threatening 

crushed  them  to  death.     Other  openings,  still  more  dangers  of  the  sea. 

dreadful  than  the  rest,  swallowed  up  whole  streets;  and       "  But  our  triiunph  on  land  was  of  short  dutation; 

others,  more  formidable  still,  spouted  up  whole  cataracts  for  we  had  scarce  arrived  at  the  Jesuits*  College  in  that 

of  water,  drowning  such  as  the  earthquake  had  spared,  city,  when  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid  soimd 

The  whole  was  attended  with  the  most  noisome  stench ;  resembling  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots  driven 

while  the  thundering  of  the  distant  falling  moi^tains,  fiercely  forward,  the  wheels  rattling  and  the  tl^ongs 

the  whole  sky  overcast  vrith  a  dusky  ffloom,  and  the  cracking.     Soon  diter  this  a  most  dreadful  earthquake 

crash  of  falling  habitations,  gave  unspeaiKable  horror  to  ensued,  so  that  the  whole  tract  upon  which  we  stood 

the  scene.     After  this  dreadful  calamity  was  over,  the  seemed  to  vibrate,  as  if  we  were  in  the  scale  of  a  balance 

whole  island  seemed  converted  into  a  scene  of  desolation;  that  continued  wavering.    This  motion,  however,  soon 

scarce  a  planters  house  was  left  standing — almost  all  grew  more  violent;  and,  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  my 

"vere  swallowed  up ;   houses,  people,  trees,  shared  one  legs,  I  was  thrown  prostrate  upon  the  ground.    In  the 

univetBal  ruin,  and  in  theii  nlaoes  appeared  great  pooia  meantime,  the  universal  ruin  round  me  redoubled  my 
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amAzement    The  crash  of  falHng  houses,  the  totterinff  of  his  senses ;  and  then,  Running  up  into  the  wooda,  waa 

of  towers,  and  Uie  groans  of  the  dying,  all  contributea  never  heard  of  after.    Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  ot 

to  raise  my  terror  and  despair.     On  every  side  of  me  I  Eupli»mia!  and  as  we  continued  our  melancholy  course 

saw  nothing  but  a  scene  of  ruin,  and  danger  threatening  along  the  shore,  the  whole  coast,  for  the  q>ace  of  two 

wherever  I  should  fly.    I  commended  myself  to  God,  as  hunored  miles,  presented  nothing  but  the  remains  of 

mv  last  refuge.     At  that  hour,  O  how  vain  was  every  cities,  and  men  scattered  without  a  habitation  over  the 

aublunfiry  happiness ! — ^weaJUi,  honour,  empire,  wisdom,  fielda    Proceeding  thus  along,  we  at  length  ended  our 

all  mere  useless  sounds,  and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles  distressful  voyage  by  arriving  at  Naples,  after  having 

in  the  deep.     Just  standing  on  the  threshold  of  eter-  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both  at  sea' and  land.*' 
uity,  nothing  but  God  was  my  pleasure ;  and  the  neai'er       The  reader,  I  hope,  wul  excuse  me  for  this  long  trans* 

I  approached  I  onlv  loved  Him  the  more.    After  some  lation  from  a  favourite  writer,  and  that  the  sooner,  as 

time,  however,  finoing  l^at  I  remained  unhurt  amidst  it  contains  some  particulars  relative  to  «arth(^uakes  not 

the  general  concussion,  I  resolved  to  ventiu^  for  safety,  to  be  found  elsewhere.    From  the  whole  ot  these  ac- 

and,  running  as  fast  as  1  could,  reached  the  shoi'e,  but  counts,  we  may  gather  that  the  most  concomitant  oir« 

almost  terrified  out  of  my  reason.    I  did  not  search  long  cumstances  are  these : 

here  till  I  found  the  boat  in  which  I  had  landed,  and       A  rumbling  sound  before  the  earthouake.    This  pro- 

my  companions  also,  whose  terrors  were  even  greater  ceeds  from  the  air  or  fire,  or  both,  forcing  their  way 

tlian  mine.     Our  meeting  was  not  of  that  kind  where  through  tlie  chasms  of  the  earth,  and  endeavouring  to 

every  one  is  desirous  of  telling  his  own  happy  escape :  get  free,  which  is  also  heard  in  volcanoes. 
it  was  all  silence,  and  a  gloomy  dread  of  impending        A  violent  agitation  or  heaving  of  the  sea,  sometimes 

terrors.  hei'ore  and  sometimes  after  that  on  land.  This  a^tation 

"  Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation,  we  prosecuted  our  in  only  a  similar  efiect  produced  on  the  waters  with  that 

Toyage  along  the  coast,  and  the  next  day  anived  at  on  laud,  and  may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  a 

Bochetta,  where  we  landed,  although  the  earth  still  con-  "  seaquake ;"  and  this,  also,  is  produced  by  volcanoes. 
tinned  in  violent  agitations.    But  we  were  scarce  arrived       A  spouting  of  waters  to  great  heights.    It  is  not  easy 

at  our  inn  when  we  were  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  this  is  performed ;  but 

to  the  boat,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  we  saw  the  ffreat-  volcanoes  also  perform  the  same — ^Vesuvius  being  known 

est  part  of  the  town,  and  tiie  iim  at  which  we  had  put  frequentl^r  to  eject  a  vast  body  of  water. 
up,  dashed  to  the  ground — ^burying  all  its  inhabitants       A  rocking  of  the  earth  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  a 

beneath  its  ruins.  perpendicular  bouncing,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  tiie 

"  In  this  mannw,  proceeding  onward  in  our  littie  same.  This  difference  ohieflv  arises  from  the  situation 
Teasel,  finding  no  safety  on  limd,  and  yet,  from  the  of  the  place  with  respect  to  the  subterranean  fire.  Di- 
smallness  of  our  boat,  having  but  a  very  dangerous  rectly  under,  it  lifts;  at  a  farther  distance,  it  rocks, 
continuance  at  sea,  we  at  lengtii  landed  at  Lopizium,  a  Some  earthquakes  seem  to  travel  onwar4«  aud  are  felt 
castle  midway  between  Tropsa  and  Euphaemia,  the  city  in  difierent  countries  at  different  hours  of  the  same  day. 
to  which,  as  I  said  before,  we  were  boimd.  Here,  This  arises  from  the  gi-eat  shock  being  given  to  the  earth 
wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  nothing  but  scenes  of  ruin  at  one  place,  and  which,  being  communicated  onward  by 
and  horror  appeared ;  towns  and  castles  leveUed  to  the  an  undulatory  motion,  successively  affects  different  re- 
ground  ;  Strombalo,  though  at  sixty  miles  distance,  gions  in  its  progress — as  the  blow  given  by  a  stone  fall- 
belching  forth  flames  in  an  xmusual  manner,  and  with  ing  in  a  lake,  is  not  perceived  on  the  shore  till  some 
a  noise  which  I  could  distinctiy  hear.     But  my  atten-  time  after  the  first  concussion. 

tion  was  4]uickly  turned  from  more  remote  to  contiguous  The  ^ock  is  sometimes  instantaneous,  like  the  ex- 
danger.  The  rumbling  found  of  an  approaching  earth-  plosion  of  gunpowder;  and  sometimes  tremiilous,  and 
quake,  which  we  by  tiiis  time  were  grown  acquainted  continuing  for  several  minutes.  The  nearer  the  place 
with,  alarmed  us  for  the  consequences ;  it  every  moment  where  the  shock  is  first  given,  the  more  instantaneous 
seemed  to  grow  louder,  and  to  approach  more  near,  and  simple  it  appears.  At  a  greater  distance,  the  earth 
The  place  on  which  we  stood  now  began  to  shake  most  rtodoubles  the  first  blow  with  a  sort  of  vibratory  con< 
dreadfully,  so  that,  being  unable  to  stand,  my  compa-  tinuation. 

nions  ana  I  cauc^ht  hold  of  whatever  shrub  grew  next       As  waters  have  generally  so  great  a  share  in  produc- 

us,  and  supported  ourselves  in  that  manner.  ing  earthquakes,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they 

"  After  some  time,  this  violent  paroxysm  ceasing,  we  should  generally  follow  those  breaches  made  by  the 

a^^ain  stood  u^,  in  order  to  prosecute  our  voyage  to  force  of  fire,  and  appear  in  the  great  chasms  which  the 

Euphsmia,  which  lay  within  sight    In  the  meantime,  earthquake  has  opened. 

while  we  were  preparing  for  this  purpose,  I  turned  my       These  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 

eyes  towards  the  city,  but  could  see  only  a  frighti'iu  of  earthquakes,  presenting  a  frightful  assemblage  of  the 

dark  cloud,  that  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  place.    This  most  terrible  effects  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water. 
Uie  modre  surprised  us,  as  the  weather  was  so  very  serene.        The  valley  of  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  seems  to  exhibit. 

We  waited,  &erefore,  till  the  cloud  was  dispersed;  then  in  a  minuter  degree,  whatever  is  seen  of  this  horrible 

turning  to  look  for  the  city,  it  was  totally  simk.    Won-  kind  on  the  great  theatre  of  Nature.    This  plain,  which 

derful  to  tell !  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake  Was  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  long,  and  a  thousand  broad, 

seen  where  it  stood.    We  looked  about  to  find  some  is  embosomed  in  mountains,  and  has  in  the  middle  of  it 

OEne  that  could  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe,  but  could  a  lake  of  noisome  blackish  water,  covered  with  a  bitu- 

flse  ndne !    All  was  become  a  melancholy  solitude — a  men  that  floats  upon  its  surface.     In  every  part  of  tiiis 

00000  of  hideous  desolation.    Thus  proceeding  pensively  plain,  caverns  appear  smoking  with  sulphur,  and  often 

aJong,  in  quest  of  some  human  being  that  could  give  us  emitting  flames.    The  earth,  wherever  we  walk  over  it, 

some  little  information,  we  at  length  saw  a  boy  sitting  trembles  beneath  the  feet.     Noises  of  flames  and  the 

bjr  the  shore,  and  seemingly  stupified-with  terror.    Of  hissing  of  waters  are  heard  at  the  bottom.    The  watei 

Inm,  tiierefore,  we  inquired  concerning  the  fate  of  the  sometimes  spouts  up  eight  or  ten  feet  high.    The  most 

city,  but  he  could  not  oe  induced  to  give  us  an  answer,  noisome  fumes,  foetid  water,  and  sulphureous  vapours, 

We  intreated  him  with  every  expression  of  tenderness  offend  tiie  smell.  A  stone  thrown  into  any  of  the  caverns 

and  pity  to  tell  us;  but  his  senses  were  quite  wrapt  up  is  ejected  again  with  considerable  violence.    These  ap- 

in  oonteinplation  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped.    We  pearanoes  generally  prevail  when  the  sea  is  any  way 

offered  him  some  victuals,  but  he  seemed  to  lothe  the  disturbed;  and  the  whole  seems  to  exhibit  the. appear^ 

eight    We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of  kindness;  anoe  of  an  earthquake  in  miniature.    However,  in  this 

tat  ho  only  pointed  to  the  place  of  the  dty,  like  one  out  smaller  soene  of  wonders,  as  well  as  in  the  gieatari 
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tiiere  are  many  appearanoes  f<>r  ^hich,  perhaps,  we  shall  sea  again  appeared  tnmhled,  and  steams  arose"  whkli 
nover  ac^count;  and  many  questions  may  he  asked  which  were  very  onensi^e  to  the  inhabitants  of  Santoruu  But 
no  coujectures  can  thoroughly  resolve.  It  was  the  fault  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  succeeding  month,  seyenteen  or 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age  to  be  more  inquidtive  eighteen  rocks  more  were  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and 
after  the  causes  of  things  than  after  the  things  them-  at  length  to  join  togetlier.  All  this  was  accompanied 
eelves.  Tliey  seemed  to  think  that  a  confession  of  igno-  with  the  most  terrible  noise,  and  fires  that  proceeded 
lance  cancelled  their  claims  to  wisdom.  But  the  present  from  the  island  that  was  newly  formed.  Tie  whole 
age  has  grown,  if  not  more  inquisitive,  at  least  more  mass,  however,  of  all  this  new-formed  earth,  uniting,  in- 
modest;  and  none  are  now  ashamed  of  that  ignorance  creased  eveir  day,  both  in  height  and  breadth,  ano^  by 
which  labour  can  neither  remedy  nor  remove.  the  force  of  its  explosions,  cast  forth  rocks  to  seven 

miles  distance.    This  continued  to  bear  the  same  dread- 

^»—  fid  appearances  till  the  month  of  November  in  the  same 

year ;  and  it  is  at  present  a  volcano  which  sometunes 

GELAP.  XI.  renews  its  explosions.     It  is  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,   and  more  than  from  thirty-five  to  forty 

Of    THE    APPXARAMCE    OF    NEW    ISLANDS    AND    TSACTS^  fcCt  high." 

AND  OF  THE  DisAPFEAjRTNo  OF  OTHERS.  A  ucw  island  was  found,  in  the  year  1720,  near  tiiat 

of  Tercera,  near  the  continent  of  Africa,  by  the  same 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  a  survey  only  of  the  evils  causes.    In  the  beginning  of  December,  at  night,  there 

which  are  produced  by  subterranean  fires,  but  we  have  was  a  terrible  earthquake  at  that  place,  and  the  top  of  a 

mentioned  nothing  of  the  benefits  they  may  possibly  pro-  new  island  appeared,  which  cast  forth  smoke  in  vast 

duco.    They  may  be  of  use  in  warming  and  cherishing  quantities.     The  pilot  of  a  ship,  who  approached  it, 

the  ground,  in  promoting  vegetation,  and  giving  a  more  sounded  on  one  side  of  this  island,  and  could  not  find 

exquisite  flavour  to  the  productions  of  the  earm.    The  ground  at  sixty  fathoms.    At  the  other  side  the  sea  was 

imagination  of  a  person  who  has  never  been  out  of  our  totaUy  tinged  of  a  different  colour,  exhibiting  a  mixture 

own  mUd  region,  can  scarcely  reach  to  that  luxuriant  of  wmte,  blue,  and  green,  and  was  veiy  shallow.    This 

beauty  with  which  all  Nature  appears  clothed  in  those  island,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  larger  than  it  is  at 

very  couutiies  that  we  have  just  now  described  as  deso-  present — ^for  it  has,  since  that  time,  sunk  in  such  a  man- 

latcd  by  earthquakes,  and  imdermined  by  subterranean  ner  as  to  be  scarce  above  water. 

fires.     It  must  be  granted,  therefore,  mat  though  in  A  traveller,  whom  these  appearances  could  not  avoid 

those  regions  they  have  a  greater  share  in  the  dangers,  affecting,  speaks  of  them  in  this  manner : — "  What  can 

they  have  also  a  larger  proportion  in  the  benefits  of  be  more  surprising  than  to  see  fire  not  only  break  out 

Nature.  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  also  make  itself  a  passage 

But  there  is  another  advantage  arising  from  subter-  through  the  waters  of  the  sea !    What  can  be  more  ex- 

ranean  fires  which,  though  hitiierto  disregarded  by  man,  traordinary  or  foreign  to  our  common  notion  of  things 

yet  may  one  day  become  serviceable  to  him ;   I  mean,  than  to  see  the  bottom  of  the  sea  rise  up  into  a  moon* 

that  while  they  are  found  to  swallow  up  cities  and  plains  tain  above  the  water,  and  become  so  firm  an  island  as 

in  one  place,  they  are  also  known  to  form  promontories  and  to  be  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  greatest  storms ! 

islands  in  another.    We  have  manv  instances  of  islands  I  know  that  subterraneous  fires,  when  pent  in  a  narrow 

being  thus  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  which,  thou|?h  passage,  are  able  to  raise  up  a  mass  of  earth  as  large  as 

for  a  long  time  barren,  have  afterwards  become  fruittul  an  island ;   but  that  this  snould  be  done  in  so  regular 

seats  of  happiness  and  industry.  and  exact  a  manner,  that  the  water  of  the  sea  should 

New  islands  are  formed  in  two  ways— either  suddenly,  not  be  able  to  penetrate  and  extinguish  thosd  fire»— 

by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires,'  or  more  slowly,  iy  that  after  having  made  so  many  passages  they  should 

the  deposition  of  mud  carried  down  by  rivers,  and  stopt  retain  force  enough  to  raise  the  earth — and,  in  fine, 

by  some  accident     With  respect   particularly  to  the  after  having  been  extinguished,  that  the  mass  of  earth 

first,  ancient  historians  and  modem  travellers  give  us  should  not  fall  down,  or  sink  again  with  its  own  weight, 

such  accounts  as  we  can  have  no  room  to  doubt  of.  but  stiU  remain  in  a  manner  suspended  over  the  great  ' 

Seneca  assures  us,  tliat  in  his  time  the  island  of  Therasia  arch  below  !-^this  is  what  to  me  seems  more  smpnsxig 

appeared  unexpeotdly  to  some  mariners,  as  they  were  than  anything  that  has  been  related  of  Mount  iEtna, 

employed  in  another  pursuit,    Pliny  states  that  thirteen  Vesuvius,  or  any  other  volcano." 

islands  in  the  Mediterranean  appeared  at  once  emei^ging  Such  are  his  sentiments;  however,  there  are  few  of 

from  the  water — the  cause  of  which  he  ascribes  rather  these  appearances  any  way  more  extraordinary  than 

to  the  retiring  of  the  sea  in  those  parts  than  to  any  sub-  those  attending  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  in  general 

terraneous  elevation.    However,  he  mentions  the  island  We  are  not  more  to  be  surprised  that  infiammable  sub- 

of  Hiera,  near  that  of  Therasia,  as  formed  "by  subter-  stances  should  be  found  beneath  the  bottopi  of  the  sea, 

raneous  explosions ;  and  adds  to  Ine  list  several  others,  than  at  similar  depths  on  land.   These  have  all  the  force 

formed  in  the  same  manner,  in  one  of  which  he  relates  of  fire  giving  expansion  to  air,  and  tending  to  raise  the 

that  fish  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  that  all  earth  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  sea,  till  it  at  length  heaves 

those  who  eat  of  them  died  shortiy  after.  above  water.    These  marine  volcanoes  are  not  so  fre- 

"  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  in  the  ^«r  1707,  a  quent;  for,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  usual  prooednre  of 

slight  earthquake  was  perceivea  at  Santorin ;  and  the  Nature,  it  must  very  often  hiippen,  before  the  bottom  of 

S  following,  at  sun-ri^ng,  an  object  was  seen  by  the  the  sea  is  elevated  above  the  surface,  a  chasm  is  opened 

Eibitants  of  that  island,  at  two  or  three  miles  distance  ia  it,  and  then  the  water  pressing  in,  extinguishes  the 

at  sea,*  which  api>eared  like  a  floating  rock.    Some  per-  volcano  before  it  has  time  to  produce  its  eflfeots.    3ht» 

sons,  desirous  either  of  gain  or  incited  bv  curiosity,  extinction,  however,  is  not  effected  witliout  very  mst 

went  there,  and  found,  even  while  they  stooa  upon  this  resistance  from  the  fire  beneath.    The  water,  upon  dash- 

rock,  that  it  seemed  to  rise  beneath  their  feet.    They  ing  into  the  cavern,  is  very  probably  at  first  ejected  baek 

perceived,  also,  that  its  surfaoe  was  oorered  with  numice-  with  great  violence ;  and  thus  some  of  those  amazing 

■tones  and  oysters,  which  it  bad  raised  from  the  Dottom.  water-spouts  are  seen,  which  have  so  often  astonishea 

Every  day  aner,  until  the  fourteenth  of  June,  this  rock  the  mariner  and  excited  curiosity.     But  of  these  in 

seemed  considerably  to  increaae ;  and  then  was  found  ^eir  place. 

to  be  half  a  mile  round,  and  thirty  feet  above  the  sea.  Besides  the  production  of  those  islands  by  the  aotion 

Tlie  earth  of  which  it  was  compoeed  seemed  whitish,  of  fire,  there  are  others,  as  was  said,  produced  by  rii^sia 

irkh  a  small  proportion  of  clay.    Soon  after  this  t^  or  eeaa  oanrying  mad,  earth,  and  such  like  substanoe^ 
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akmg  vitKi  their  cxirrents ;  and  at  last  depositing  thtoi  thousands  6f  its  inhabitaHtfl.    Bnt  of  all  the  noted  de- 

in  some  particular  place.    At  the  months  of  most  great  Tastations  of  this  kind,  the  total  Inihmersion  of  the 

rivsrs,  there  are  to  be  seen  banks  thus  formed  by  the  island  of  Atalantis,  as  mentioned  br  Plato,  has  been 

flsnd  and  mud  carried  down  with  the  stream,  which  most  the  subject  of  speculation.     Manldnd  in  gaaexdl 

have  rested  at  that  ^lace,  where  the  force  of  the  current  now  consider  ^e  whole  of  his  description  as  an  inger 

is  diminished  by  its  junction  with  the  sea.  These  banks  nious  fi&ble ;  but  when  fables  are  grown  famous  by  time 

by  slow  degrees  increase  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep ;  the  and  au^ority,  Uiey  become  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  nece*- 

water  in  uiose  places  is  at  first  found  by  mariners  to  sary,  part  of  literary  information, 
grow  more  shallow ;  the  bank  soon  heaves  up  above  the       **  About  nine  thousand  years  are  passed,"  says  Flato» 

surface ;  it  is  considered,  for  a  while,  as  a  tract  of  use-  "  since  the  island  of  Atalantis  was  in  being.  The  priests 

less  and  barren  sand ;  but  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  more  of  Egypt  were  well  acquainted  with  it;   and  the  first 

hardy  vegetables  are  driven  thither  by  the  wind,  take  heroes  of  Athens  gained  much  glory  in -their  wars  with 

root,  and,  thus  binding  the  sandy  surface,  the  whole  spot  the  inhabitants.   This  island  was  as  large  as  Asia  Minor 

is  clothed  in  time  with  a  beautiful  verdure.    In  uiis  and  Syria  united,  and  was  situated  h^ond  the  Pillars 

manner  there  are  delightful  and  inhabited  islands  at  the  of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Imb  beauty  of  the 

mouths  of  many  rivers,  particularly  the  Nile,  the  Po,  buildings  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  were  far  bevond 

the  Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Senegal.    There  anything  a  modem  imagination  caA  conceive ;  gold  and 

has  been,  in  the  memory  of  man,  a  beautiful  and  large  ivory  were  everywhere  common;  and  friiits  of  the  earth 

island  formed  in  this  manner  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  offered  themselves  without  cultivation.    The  arts  and 

Kan^ uin,  in  China,  made  firom  depositions  of  mud  at  its  courage  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  inferior  to  the  happi* 

opening :  it  is  not  less  than  sixty  miles  long,  and  about  ness  of  their  situation ;  and  they  were  frequently  known 

twen^  broad.    La  Loubere  informs  us,  in  his  voyage  to  to  make  conquests,  and  overrun  the  continents  of  £u- 

Siam,  that  tiiese  sand-banks  increase  every  day  at  the  rope  and  Asia."    The  imagination  of  the  poetical  philo- 

mouthff  of  an  the  great  rivers  in  Asia;  and  hence,  he  sopher  riots  in  the  description  of  tlie  natural  and  acquired 

asserts,  that  the  navigation  up  lliese  rivers  becomes  advantages  which  they  long  enjoyed  in  this  charming 

every  day  more  difficult,  and  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  region.     '*  If,"  says  he,  "  we  compare  that  country  to 

be  totally  obstructed.    The  same  may  be  remarked  with  our  own,  ours  will  appear  a  mere  wasted  skeleton  when 

regaid  to  the  Wolga,  which  has  at  present  70  openings  opposed  to  it    The  mountains  to  tlie  very  tops  were 

into  the  Caspain  Sea ;  and  of  the  Danube,  which  has  clothed  with  fertility,  jand  poiued  down  rivei-s  to  enrich 

seven  into  the  Euxine.    We  have  had  cui  instance  of  theplains  below." 

the  formation  of  a  new  island  not  very  long  since  at  the  However,  all  these  beauties  and  benefit^  were  destroyed 
mouth  of  the  Humber,  in  England.  **  It  began  its  ap-  in  one  day  by  an  earthquake  sinkii^  the  earth,  and  the 
pearance  at  low  water,  for  the  space  of  a  lew  hours ;  sea  overwhelming  it.  At  present,  not  the  smallest  ves- 
and  was  buried  again  tDl  the  next  tide's  retreat  Thus,  tige  of  such  an  island ,  is  to  be  found :  Plato  remains  as 
SQCoessively,  it  lived  and  died  until  the  year  lOdO,  when  the  only  authority  for  its  exiatenoe;  and  philosophers 
it  began  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  insult  of  dispute  about  its  situation.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter 
tihe  waves,  and  first  invited  the  aid  of  human  industry,  into  the  controversy,  when  there  ajipears  but  little  pro- 
A  bank  was  thrown  about  its  rising  grounds ;  and,  being  babUity  to  support  tiie  fact;  and,  mdeed,  it  would  be 
tiius  defended  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea,  it  became  useless  to  run  back  nine  thousand  years  in  search  of 
firm  and  solid,  and,  in  a  short  time,  afforded  good  pas-  difficulties,  as  we  are  surroimded  with  objects  that  more 
torage  for  cattle.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumf^-  closely  affect  us,  and  which  demand  admiration  at  our 
enoe,  and  is  worth  to  the  proprietor  about  eight  hundred  very  doors.  When  I  consider,  as  Laotantius  suggests, 
pounds  Sryear."  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  the  the  various  vicissitudes  of  Nature — Elands  swallo\^  by 
islands  that  have  been  thus  formed,  and  the  advantages  yawning  earthquakes,  or  overwhelmed  in  the  deep;  rivers 
that  have  been  derived -from  them.  However,  it  is  and  lakes  disappearing,  or  dried  away ;  mountains  level- 
frequently  found,  that  new  islands  may  be  often  con-  led  into  plains,  and  plains  swelling  up  into  mountains- 
sidered  as  only  turning  the  rivers  from  their  former  I  cannot  help  regarding  this  earth  as  a  place  of  very 
beds ;  so  that,  in  proportion  as  land  is  gained  at  one  little  stability — as  a  transient  abode  of  still  more  tran* 
part,  it  is  lost  by  the  overflowing  of  some  other.  sitory  beings. 

little,  therefore,  is  gained  by  such  accessions ;  nor  is 
there  much  more  by  the  new  islands 'which  are  some-  — 

times  formed  from  the  spoils  of  the  continent     Ma- 
riners assure  us  that  there  are  sometimes  whole  plains  CHAP.  XII. 
mxrooted  from  the  main  lands  by  floods  and  tempests. 

These  being  carried  out  to  sea,  with  all  the  trees  and  of    mountains 

animals  upon  them,  are  frequently  seen  floating  in  the 

ooean,  and  exibiting  a  surprising  appearance  of  rural       Having  at  last,  in  some  measure,  'emerged  from  the 

tranquillity  in  the  midst  oi  danger.    The  greatest  part  deeps  of  the  earth,  we  come  to  a  scene  of  greater  splen- 

however,  hiAving  the  earth  at  their  roots  at  length  washed  dour — the  contemplation  of  its  external  apjoearanoe. 

away,  are  dispersed,  and  their  animals  drowned ;  but  In  this  survey,  its  moimtains  are  the  first  objects  that 

now  and  then  some  are  found  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  strike  the  imagination  and  excite  our  curiosit]^.    There 

ocean,  tUl,  being  stuck  either  among  rocks  or  sands,  is  not,  perhaps,  anything  in  all  Nature  that  imyresaes 

they  again  take  firm  footing,  and  become  permanent  an  unaccustomed  spectator  with  such  ideas  or  awful 

Idands.  solemnity  as  these  immense  piles  of  Nature*s  erecting. 

As  dtffhrent  dauses  have  thus  concurred  to  produce  that  seem  to  mock  the  minuteness  of  human  magm- 

new  islioids,  so  we  have  accounts  of  others  that  the  fioenoe. 

same  causes  haye  contributed  to  destroy.  We  have  In  countries  where  there  are  nothing  but  plains*  the 
already  seen  the  power  of  earthquakes  exerted  in  sink-  suiallest  elevations  are  apt  to  excite  wonder.  In  Hol- 
ing whole  cities,  and  leaving  lakes  in  their  room.  There  land,  which  is  all  a  flat,  they  show  a  little  ridge  of  hills 
have  been  islands,  and  regions  also,  that  have  shared  near  the  searside,  which  Boerhaaye  generally  marked 
the  same  fate,  and  have  sunk  with  their  inhabitants  out  to  his  pupils  as  being  mountains  of  no  small  con- 
ever  more  to  be  heard  of.  Thus  Pausanias  tells  us  of  sideration.  What  would  be  the  sensations  of  such  sa 
au  island,  called  Ohryses,  that  was  simk  near  Lemnos.  auditory,  eould  they  at  once  be  presented  with  a  tiew 
FUnT  mentions  seyend ;  among  others,  the  island  Gea,  of  the  heists  and  precipices  of  the  Alps  or  the  Anderl 
far  thirty  miles,  having  been  washed  away,  with  several  Even  among  us  in  England,  we  have  no  adequate^  idSR 
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of  a  mountain^proroect ;  our  hills  are  generally  doping       Some,  howeyer,  haye  ayoided  tUe  difficulty  by  tniging 

from  the  plain,  and  clothed  to  the  yeiy  top  with  yerdure ;  the  final  cause.    They  allege  that  mountains  haye  been 

we  can  scarce,  therefore,  lift  our  imaginations  to  Uiose  formed  merely  because  they  are  useful  to  man.    ITiis 

immense  piles,  whose  tO|>s  peep  up  behind  interyening  carries  the  inquirer  but  a  part  of  the  way ;  for  no  one 

elouds,  sharp  and  precipitate,  and  reach  to  heights  that  can  affirm  that  in  all  places  they  are  useful.    The  con* 

human  ayarice  or  curiosity  haye  neyer  been,  able  to  traiy  is  known,  by  horrid  experience,  in  those  yalleys 

mscend.  that  are  subject  to  their  innuence.     Howeyer,  as  toe 

We  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  not,  for  that  reason,  utility  of  any  p&rt  of  our  earthly  habitation  is  a  yeiy 

go  immediately  in  the  question  which  has  so  long  been  pleasing  ana  flattering  epeculation  to  eyery  philosopher, 

sgitated  among  philosophers,  concerning  what  gaye  rise  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  much  has  been  said  to 

t9  these  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.    In  our  proye  the  usefulness  of  these.    For  this  purpose,  many 

own  happy  region  ire  generally  see  no  inequalities  but  conjectures  haye  been  made  that  haye  receiyed  a  degree 

such  as  contribute  to  use  and  bleauty ;  and  we  therefore  of  assent  eyen  beyond  their  eyidenoe ;  for  men  were  un 

are  amazed  at  a  question  inquiring  how  such  necessary  willing  to  become  more  miserably  wise, 
inequalities  came '  to  be  formed,  and  seeming  to  express       It  has  been  alleged,  as  one  principal  adyantage  that 

a  wonder  how  the  globe  comes  to  be  so  beautiAil  as  we  we  deriye  from  tuem,  that  mey  serye,  like  hoops  or 

find  it     But  though  with  us  there  may  be  no  great  ribs,  to  strengthen  our  earth,  and  to  bind  it  together, 

cause  for  such  a  demand,  yet  in  those  places  where  In  consequence  of  this  theory,  Kircher  has  giyen  us  a 

mountains  deform  the  face  of  Nature— where  they  pour  map  of  the  earth,  in  this  manner  hooped  with  its  moun- 

down  cataracts,  or  giye  fury  to' tempests— there  seems  tains;  which  might  haye  a  more  solid  foundation,  did 

to  be  good  reason  for  inquiry  either  into  their  causes  or  it  entirely  correspond  with  truth, 
their  uses.     It  has  therefore  been  asked  by  many  in       Others  haye  found  a  different  use  for  them,  eq^edally 

what  maimer  mountains  haye  come  to  be  formed,  or  for  when  they  run  surrounding  our  globe ;  which  is,  that 

what  uses  they  are  designed.  they  stop  the  yapours  which  are  continually  trayelling 

To  satisfy  curiosity  in  these  respects  much  reasoning  from  the  eauator  to  the  poles;  for  these  being  urged  by 

has  been  employed,  and  yery  little  knowledge  propa-  the  heat  ot  the  sun  from  the  warm  re^ons  of  the  line, 

gated.    With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  demana—  must  all  be  accumulated  at  the  poles  if  they  were  not 

the  manner  in  which  mountains  were  formed — ^we  haye  stopped  in  their  way  by  those  high  ridges  of  mountain! 

already  seen  the  conjectures  of  different  philosophers  on  which  cross  their  direction.    But  an  answer  to  this  may 

that  head — one  supposing  that  they  were  formed  frxnn  be,  that  all  the  great  mountains  in  America  lie  length* 

the  earth's  broken  meil  at  the  time  of  the  deluge ;  auo-  wise,  and  therefore  do  not  cross  their  direction, 
ther,  that  they  existed  from  the  creation,  and  acquired       But  to  leaye  these  remote  adyantages,  others  assert 

their  deformities  in  process  of  time ;   a  third,  that  they  that  not  only  the  animal  but  yegetable  part  of  the 

owed  tiiieir  origin  to  earthquakes ;   and  still  a  fourth,  creation  would  perish  for  want  of  conyenient  humidity, 

with  much  more  plausibility  than  the  rest,  ascribing  were  it  not  for  their  friendly  assistance.    Their  summits 

them  entirely  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  deep,  Vhich  he  are,  by  these,  supposed  to  arrest,  as  it  were,  the  yapours 

supposes  in  the  beginning  to  haye  coyered  the  whole  which  float  in  the  regions  of  the  air.    Their,.I&rge  inflex- 

eai'tn.     Such  as  are  pleased  with  disouisitLons  of  this  ions  and  channels  are  considered  as  so  many  basins 

kind  may  consult  Burnet,  Whiston,  Woodward,  or  Buf-  prepared  for  the  reception  of  those  thick  yapours  and 

ion.     Nor  would  I  be  tliought  to  decry  any  mental  impetuous  rains  which  descend  into  them.    The  huge 

amusements,  that  at  worst  keep  us  innocently  employed;  cayems  beneath  are  so  many  magazines  or  conseryatories 

but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  the  of  water  for  the  peculiar  seryioe  of  man ;  and  those 

opposite  demand  has  neyer  come  to  be  made,  and  why  orifices  by  which  the  water  is  discharged  upon  the  plain 

philosophers  haye  neyer  asked  how  we  come  to  haye  are  so  situated  as  to  enrich  and  render  them  fruitful, 

plains.    Plains  are  sometimes  more  prejudicial  to  man  instead  of  returning  through  subterraneous  channels  to 

than  mountains.      Upon  plains  an  inundation  has  a  the  sea,  after  the  performance  of  a  tedious  and  fruitless 

greater  power ;  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  often  collected  circulation. 

3iere  with  suiOfocating  fierceness;   they  are  sometimes        Howeyer  this  be,  certain  it  is  that  almost  all  our 

found  deaer^for  several  hundred  miles  together,  as  in  fpreat  riyers  find  their  source  among  mountains;  and, 

the  coimtry  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  although  otherwise  m  general,  the  more  extensiye  the  mountain  the  greater 

fruitful,  merely  because  there  are  no  risings  nor  depres-  the  riyer :  thus  the  riyer  Amazon,  the  greatest  in  the 

sions  to  form  reservoirb,  or  collect  the  smallest  riyulet  world,  has  its  source  among  the  Andes,  which  are  the 

of  water.     The  most  rational  answer,  therefore,  why  highest  mountains  on  the  globe ;  the  river  Niger  travels 

either  mountains  or  plains  were  formed,  seems  to  be  a  long  course  of  several  hundred  miles  from  the  Moun- 

that  they  were  thus  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Wisdom,  tains  of  the  Moon,  the  highest  in  all  Africa ;  and  the 

in  order  that  pain  and  pleasure  should  be  so  contiguous  Danube  and  the  Rhine  proceed  hem  the  Alps,  which  are 

as  that''  mortality  might  be  exercised  either  in  bearing  probably  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe, 
die  one  or  communicating  the  other.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  with  respect  to  height^ 

Indeed,  the  more  I  consider  this  dispute  respecting  there  are  many  sizes  of  mountains,  from  the  gently  ris- 

the  formation  of  mountains,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  ing  upland  to  the  tall,  craggy  precipice.    The  appear- 

the  futility  of  the  question.    There  is  neither  a  straight  ance  is  different  in  difierent  magnitudes.    The  first  are 

line  nor  an  exact  superficies  in  all  Nature.     If  we  con-  clothed  with  yerdure  to  the  very  tops,  and  only  seem  to 

aider  a  cirtde,  even  with  mathematical  precision,  we  ascend  to  improve  our  prospects,  or  supply  us  with  a 

shall  find  it  formed  of  a  number  of  small  ri^ht  lines  purer  air :  but  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  other  dasB 

joining  at  angles  together.    These  angles,  therefore,  may  have  a  very  different  aspect    At  a  distance  their  tops 

be  considered  in  a  circle  4is  mountains  are  upon  our  are  seen,  in  wavy  ridges,  of  the  very  colour  of  the  clouds, 

globe ;   and  to  demand  the  reason  for  the  one  being  and  only  to  be  distinffushed  fr'om  them  by  their  figure, 

mountainous  or  the  other  angular,  is  only  to  ask  why  a  which,  as  I  have  said,  resemble  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

circle  is  a  circle,  or  a  globe  is  a  globe.    In  short,  if  there  As  we  approach,  the  mountain  assumes  a  deeper  colour ; 

be  no  surface  without  inequality  in  Nature,  why  should  it  ^thers  upon  the  sky,  and  seems  to  hide  half  the 

we  be  surprised  that  the  earth  has  such  ?    It  has  often  horizon  behind  it    its  summits  also  are  become  more 

been  said  that  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  are  scarcely  distinct  and  appear  with  a  broken  and  perpendicular 

distinguishable,  if  compared  with  its  magnitude ;  and  I  line.    What  at  first  seemed  a  single  hill  is  now  toWui 

tliink  we  have  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the  to  be  a  chain  of  continued  mountains,  whose  tops,  run- 

uswer.  ning  along  in  zldges,  are  embosomed  in  each  omer;  «• 
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tbat  the  ourvaUires  of  one  are  fittea  to  tiie  jprominenoes  the  meridiaiL     Hie  journey  m>  these  mountains  is  too 

of  the  ooposite  aide,  and  form  a  winding  yaUey  between,  ourions  not  to  give  an  extract  mxm  it 
often  ol  seTenl  miles  in  extent;  and  all  the  way  con-       After  many  inoonunodions  days'  sailing  np  the  ilTer 

tinninff  neariy  of  the  same  breadth.  Guayquil,  he  airiTed  at  Garaool,  a  town  situated  at  tha 

Nothing  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  foot  of  the  Andes.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  inconye- 
desmription  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps.  Eybtj  niences  which  he  experienced  in  this  Yoyage,  from  the 
mountain  he  coitaes  to  he  thinks  mil  be  the  last;  he  flies  and  mosquitoes  ^an  animal  resembling  our  ffnat). 
finds,  however,  an  unexpected  hUl  rise  before  him;  and  **  We  were  the  whole  aay,"  says  he,  "  in  continual  mo- 
thatbemg  scaled,  he  finds  the  highest  summit  almost  at  tion  to  keep  th6mt)ff;  but  at  night  our  torments  were 
as  gr^t  a  distance  as  before.  Upon  auitting  the  plain,  excessiye.  Our  gloyes,  indeed,  were  some  defence  to  our 
he  might  have  left  a  green  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  hands,  but  our  faces  were  entirely  exposed;  nor  were  our 
ehmate  warm  and  pleasing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  clothes  a  sufficient  defence  for*  me  rest  of  our  bodies— 
assumes  a  more  russet  colour;  the  grass  becomes  more  for  their  stings,  penetratinjgf  through  the  cloth,  caused  a 
moesy,  and  the  weather  more  moderate.  Still,  as  he  yery  painful  andfiery  itching.  One  night,  in  coming  to 
ascends,  the  weather  becomes  more  cold  and  the  earth  an  anchor  near  a  large  handsome  h^use  that  was  unin- 
more  barren.  In  this  dreaiy  passage  he  is  often  enter-  habited,  we  had  no  sooner  seated  ourselves  in  it  than 
tained  with  a  littie  yalley  of  surprising  yerduie,  caused  we  were  attacked  on  all  sides  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes, 
by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  narrow  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  one  moment's  quiet 
tfpot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it  much  more  Those  who  had  coyered  themselyes  with  clothes,  made 
ftequentiy  happens  that  he  sees  only  Mghtful  precipices  for  tiiis  purpose,  found  not  the  smallest  defence ;  where- 
beneath,  and  lakes  of  amazing  depths  from  whence  fore,  hoping  to  find  some  relief  in  the  open  fields,  they 
livers  are  formed,  and  fountains  aeriye  their  origin,  yentured  out,  though  in  danger  of  sufifning  in  a  more 
On  those  places  next  the  highest  summits  yegetation  is  terrible  manner  nrom  the  serpents.  But  both  places 
scarcely  carried  on ;  here  and  there  a  few  plants  of  the  were  equally  obnoxious.  On  quitting  this  inhospitable 
most  hardy  kind  apjpear.  The  air  is  tolerably  cold —  retreat,  we  the  next  niffht  took  up  our  quarters  in  a 
eiUier  continually  renigerated  with  frosts  or  disturbed  house  that  was  inhabited ;  the  host  of  whiobi  being  in- 
with  tempests.  All  the  grotmd  here  wears  an  eternal  formed  of  the  terrible  manner  we  had  past  the  night  be- 
covering  of  ioe,  and  snows  that  seem  constantiy  aooumu-  fore,  he  grayely  told  us  that  the  house  we  so  greatiy 
lating.  Upon  emerging  from  this  war  of  the  elements,  complained  of  had  been  forsfiken  on  account  of  its  being 
he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener  region,  where  yege-  the  purgatory  of  a  soul.  But  we  had  more  reason  to  be- 
tation  is  entirely  ceased ;  where  the  predpioes^  com-  Heye  that  it  was  quitted  on  account  of  its  being  the  pur- 
posed entirely  of  rocks,  rise  perpendicular  above  him ;  gatoiy  of  the  body.  After  havinff  joumied  for  upwards 
while  he  yiews  beneath  him  all  the  oombat  of  the  ele-  of  three  days  through  boggy  roads,  in  which  the  mules 
ments--elouds  at  his  feet,  and  thunders  darting  upward  at  eyery  step  sunk  up  to  their  bellie8,we  began  at  lenj[lh 
from  their  bosoms  below.  A  thousand  meteors,  which  to  peroeiye  an  alteration  in  the  climate ;  and  having 
are  neyer  seen  on  the  plain,'  present  themselyes.  Cir-  been  long  accustomed  to  heat,  we  now  began  to  feel  it 
euUr  rainbows,  mock  suns,  tiie  shadow  of  the  moun-  grow  sensibly  colder. 

tain  projected  upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveller's  "  If  is  remarkable,  that  at  Tariguagua  we  often  see  in- 
own  image,  renected  as  in  a  looking-glass,  upon  the  op-  stances  of  the  e£^ts  of  two  opposite  temperatures  in 
poeite  doud.  two  persons  happening  to  mee1>~one  of  them  leaving 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  wonders  that  present  them-  the  plains  below,  and  the  other  descending  from  the 

sdves  to  a  traveller  in  his  journey  either  oyer  the  Alps  mountain.    The  former  thinks  the  cold  so  seyere,  fbat 

or  the  Andes.    But  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  pio-  he  wraps  himself  up  in  all  the  garments  he  can  secure ; 

tuie  exhibits  either  a  constant  or  an  inyariable  Hkeness  while  tne  latter  finds  the  heat  so  great,  that  he  is  scarce 

of  tfaofse  8ti]^ndous  heights.    Indeed,  nothing  can  be  able  to  bear  any  clothes  whatsoever.    The  one  thinks 

more  capricious  or  irregular  than  the  forms  of  many  of  the  water  so  cold  that  he  ayoids  being  sprinkled  by  it ; 

them.     The  tops  of  some  run  in  ridges  for  a  consider-  the  other  is  so  delighted  with  its  warmth  that  he  uses  it 

able  length  without  interruption ;   in  others,  the  line  as  a  bath.    Nor  is  the  case  yery  different  in  the  same 

seems  indented  by  great  yalleys  to  an  amazing  depth,  person,  who  experiences  the  same  diyersity  of  sensation 

Sometimes  a  solitary  and  a  single  mountaia  rises  from  upon  his  journey  up  and  upon  his  return.    This  dififer- 

thebosomof  the  plain.;  and  sometimes  extensiye  plains,  ence  only  proceeds  from  the  change  naturally  felt  on 

and  even  proyinces,  as  those  of  Sayoy  and  Quito,  are  leaving  a  climate  to  which  one  has  been  accustomed, 

found  embosomed  near  the  tops  of  mountains.     In  and  coming  into  another  of  an  opposite  temperature, 
general,  however,  those  coiintries  that  are  most  moun-       **  Tlie  ruggedness  of  the  road  from  Tariguagua  lead- 

tainous  are  the  most  barren  and  uninhabitable.  iug  up  the  mountain  is  not  easily  described.     In  some 

If  we  compare  the  heights  of  mountains  with  each  parts  the  declivity  is  so  ^at,  that  the  mules  can  scarce 

other,  we  shall  find  that  the  greatest  and  highest  are  xeep  their  footing ;  and  in  others,  the  accliyity  is  equally 

found  under  Uie  line.     It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  difficult    The  trouble  of  having  people  going  before  to 

rajpidity  of  the  earth's  motion  in  these  parts,  together  mend  the  road,  the  paius  arising  from  the  many  falls 

with  the  greatness  of  the  tides  there,  may  have  thrown  and  bruises,  and  the  being  constantiy  wet  to  the  sldn, 

up  thoee  stupendous  masses  of  earth.    But,  be  the  cause  might   be    supported,  were  not  these  inconveniences 

as  it  may,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  inequalities  augmented  by  the  sight  of  such  frightful  precipices  and 

of  the  efuth*s  surface  are  greatest  there.    Near  the  poles,  deep  abysses  as  must  fill  the  mind  with  ceaseless  terror, 

the  earth,  indeed,  is  craggy  and  uneyen  enough ;   but  There  are  some  places  where  the  road  is  so  steep,  and 

the  height  <xP  the  mountains  there  is  very  inconsiderable,  yet  so  narrow,  that  the  mules  are  obliged  to  slide  down. 

On  the  contrary,. at  the  equator,  where  Mature  seems  to  without  making  any  use  of  their  feet  whatsoeyer.    On 

nort  in  the  amazing  size  of  all  her  productions,  the  one  side  of  the  rider,  in  this  situation,  rises  an  eminence 

mains  are  extensive,   and  the  moimtains  remarkably  of  seyeraJ  hundred  yards ;  and  on  the  other,  an  abyss  of 

toffy.     Some  of  tiiem  are  known  to  rise  three  miles  per-  equal  depth ;  so  that  if  he  in  the  least  checks  his  mule, 

pendienlar  above  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  so  as  to  destroy  the  equilibrium,  they  both  must  un- 

To  enumerate  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  according  avoidably  perish. 
to  their  size,  we  shall  begin  with  the  Andes,  of  which        *'  After  haying  travelled  about  nine  days  in  this  man- 

we  have  an  excellent  description  by  Ulloa,  who  went  ner,  slowly  winding  along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we 

thither  by  command  of  the  iung  of  Spain,  in  company  began  to  find  the  whole  country  coyered  with  a  hoar 

the  Frepch  Acadenuoians,  to  measure  a  degree  of  frost ;   and  a  hut^  in  which  we  lay  had  ioe  on  it    Haf- 
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ing  escaped  many  pedis,  we  at  length,  after  a  journey  to  the  Niger  and  the  Nile — are  rather  more  noted  than 
of  fifteen  days,  aniTed  upon  the  plain,  on  the  extremity  known.  Of  the  Peak  of  Tenenfife,  one  of  the  Ganazy 
of  which  stands  the  oitr  of  Quito,  the  capital  of  one  of  Islands  that  lie  ofif  this  coast,  we  have  more  certain  in- 
the  most  charming  regions  upon  earth.  Here,  in  the  formation.  In  the  year  1727  it  was  visited  by  a  com- 
centre  of  the  tornd  zone,  the  heat  is  not  only  very  toler-  pany  of  English  merchants,  who  ti availed  up  to  the 
able,  but  in  some  places  the  cold  also  is  p^dnful.  Here  top,  where  the^  ob8ei*ved  its  height,  and  the  volcano  on 
they  enjoy  all  the  temperature  and  advantages  of  per-  its  very  summit  They  foimd  it  a  heap  of  mountains* 
petual  spring — ^their  fields  being  always  covered  with  the  highest  of  which  lises  over  the  rest  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
verdure,  axuf  enamelled  with  flowers  of  the  most  lively  and  gives  a  name  to  the  whole  mass.  It  is  computed 
colours.  However,  although  this  beautiful  region  be  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular  from  the  surface 
liigher  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  although  of  the  sea.  Kircher  gives  us. an  estimate  of  the  heights 
it  took  up  so  many  days  of  painful  journey  in  the  ascent,  of  most  of  the  other  great  mountains  In  the  world ;  but 
it  is  stiU  overlooked  by  tremendous  mountains — their  as  he  has  taken  his  calculations  in  general  from  the 
sides  covered  with  snow,  and  yet  flaming  with  volcanoes  ancients,  or  £rom  modem  travellers  who  had  not  the 
at  the  top.  These  seemed  piled,  one  upon  the  otlier,  art  of  measuring  them,  they  are  quite  incredible.  The 
and  rise  to  a  most  astonishing  height,  with  great  cold-  art  of  taking  the  heights  of  places  by  the  barometer  ia 
ness.  However,  at-  a  dtetermmed  point  above  the  sur-  an  ingenious  invention.  As  the  air  grows  lighter  as  wa 
fiioe  of  the  sea,  tlia  congelation  is  found  at  tl>e  same  ascend,  the  fluid  in  the  tube  rises  in  due  proportion: 
height  in  all  the  mountains.  Those  parts  which  ai-e  thus  the  instrument,  being  properly  marked,  gives  fiia 
not  subject  to  a  continual  frost  have  here  and  there  height  with  a  tolerable'  degree  of  esActueas — at  least* 
growing  upon  them  a  rush,  resembling  the  genista,    enough  to  satisfy  curiosity. 

cut  much   more  soft  and  flexible.     Towards   the  exr    .   Few  of  our  great  mountains  have  been  estimated  in 
tremity  of  the  part  where  the  rush  grows,  and   tiie    this  manner — travellers  having,  perhaps,  been  deterred 
cold  begins  to  mcrease,  is  found  a  vegetable,  with  a    by  a  supposed  impossibility,  of  breathing  at  the  top. 
round,  bulbous  head,  wliich,  when  dried,  becomes  of    However,  it  has  been  invariably  fo\md  that  the  air  m 
amazing  elasticity.    Higher  up,  the  earth  is  entirely  bai^    the  highest  that  our  modern  travellers  have  as^nded  it 
of  vegetation,  and  seems  covered  with  eternal  snow.  The    not  at  all  too  fine  for  respiration.     At  the  top  of  the 
most   remarkable   mountains  are,    that   of   Cotopaxi    Peak  of  Tenerifle  there  was  found  no  other  mconve* 
(already  described  as  a  volcano),  Ohhnborazo,  and  Pi-    nience  from  the  air  excejpt  its  coldness;  at  the  top  of  Che 
chincha.    Gotopaxi  is  more  than  three  geographical  miles    Andes,. there  wejs  no  difficulty  of  breathing  experienced, 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea :  the  rest  are  mu6h  inferior.    The  accounts,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  asserted  that 
On  the  top  of  the  latter  was  my  station  for  measuring  a    they  were  unable  to  breathe,  althoiigh  at  much  less 
degree  of  the  meridian,  where  I  suffered  particular  hard-    heights,  are  greatiy  to  be  suspected.    In  fieust,  it  is  very 
ships  from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold  and  the  violence    patural  for  mankind  to  paint  those  obstacles  as  insure 
of  the  storms.    The  sky  around  was,  in  general,  involved    moimtable  which  they  themselves  haye  not  had  the  foir- 
in  thick  fogs,  which,  when  they  cleared  away,  and  the    titude  or  perseverance  to  surmount, 
clouds,  by  their  gravity,  moved  nearer  to  the  surface  of       The  difliculty .  and  danger  of  ascending  to  the  tops  of 
the  eurth,  they  appeal^  surrounding  the  foot  of  the    mountains  proceed  from  other  causes,  not  the  thinness 
mountain,  at  a  yeat  distance  below,  like  a  sea  encom-    of  the  air.    For  instance,  some  of  the  summits  of  the 
passing  ari  island  in  the  midst  of  it    When  this  hap-    Alps  have '  never  yet  been  visited  by  man.     But  tho 
pened,  the  horrid  noises  of  tempests  where  heard  from    reason  is,  that  they  rise  with  such  a  rugged  and  pre- 
TOneath,  then  discharging  themselves  on  Quito  and  the    cipitate  ascent,  that  they  are  utterly  inaocessible.    In 
neighbouring  country.    I  saw  the  lightnings  issue  from    some  places  they  appear  like  a  great  wall  of  six  or  seven 
the  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunders  roll  far  bei^ath  me.    hund^d  feet  high ;  in  others,  there  stick  out  enormous 
All  this  time,  while  the  tempest  was  raging  below,  the    rocks,  that  hang  upon  the  brow  of  the  steep,  and  every 
mountain  top  where  I  was  placed  enjoyed  a  delightful    moment  threaten  destruction  to  the  ti'aveller  below. 
Berenity ;   the  wind  was  abated,  the  sky  clear,  and  the       In  this  manner  almost  all  the  tops  pf  the  highest 
enlivening  rays  of  the  sun  moderated  the  severity  of  the    mountains  are  bare  and  pointed.    And  this  uatiuaUj 
cold.     However,  this  was  of  no  very  long  duration,  for    proceeds  from  their  being  so  continually  assaulted  bj 
tiie  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence,  and  with  such    thunders  and  tempests.    All  the  earthy  substances  wita 
velocity  as  to  dazzle  the  sight ;   whilst  my  fears  were    which  they  might  nave  been  once  covered  have  for  ages 
jncicased  by  the  dreadful  concussions  of  the  precipice  'been  washed  away  from  their  summits ;  and  nothing  is 
and  the  fall  of  enormous  rocks — ^the  only  sounds  that    left  remaining  but  immense  rocks,  which  no  tompest 
were  heard  in  this  frightful  situation."  has  hitherto  been  able  to  destroy. 

Such  is  the  animated  picture  of  these  mountains,  as  Nevertheless,  time  is  eveir  day  and  every  hour  mak: 
'given  us  by  this  ingenious  Spaniard ;  and  I  believe  the  ing  depredations ;  and  huge  iragments  are  seen  tumbling 
reader  will  wish  that  I  had  made  the  quotation  still  down  the  precipice,  either  loosened  from  the  summit 
longer.  A  passage  over  the  Alps,  or  a  journey  across  by  frost  or  rains,  or  struck  down  by  lightning.  Nothing 
the  Pyrenees,  appear  petty  trios  or  excursions  in  the  can  exhibit  a  more  terrible  pictine  than  one  of  these 
comparison;  ana  yet  these  are  uie  most  lofty  mountains  enormous  rooks,  commonly  larger  than  a  house,  falling 
we  Imow  of  in  Europe.  from  its  height,  with  a  noise  louder  than  thunde^and 

If  we  compare  the  Alps  with  the  mountains  already  rolling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Doctor  Plot 
described,  we  shall  find  them  but  littie  more  than  one  tells  of  one  in  particular,  which,  being  loosened  from  its 
half  of  the  height  of  the  former.  The  Andes,  upon  be-  bed,  tumbled  down  the  precipice,  and  was  partiy  shat- 
ing  measured  by  the  barometer,  are  found  above  three  tered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Notwithstanding,  one  of 
tliousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  fathoms  above  the  the  largest  firagments  of  the  same,  still  preserving  its 
sorfiioe  of  the  sea-;  whereas  the  highest  point  of  the  motion,  travelled  over  the  plain  below,  crossed  a  rivulet 
Alps  is  not  above  sixteen  hundred.  The  one,  in  other  in  the  midst,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  other  side  of 
words,  is  above  three  miles  high ;  the  other  about  a  mile  the  bank !  These  firagments,  as  was  said,  are  often  struck 
and  a  hal£  The  highest  mountains  in  Asia  are  Mount  off  by  lightning,  and  sometimes  undermined  by  rains; 
Taurus,  Mount  Immaus,  Moimt  Caucasus,  and  the  but  the  most  usual  manner  in  which  they  are  msunited 
mountams  of  Japan.  Of  these,  none  equals  the  Andes  firom  the  mountain  is  by  frost :  the  rains,  insinuating 
in  height — ^although  Mount  Caucasus,  which  4s  the  between  the  interstices  of  the  mountain,  continue  there 
lii^iest  of  them,  makes  very  near  approaches.  In  Afirica,  until  there  comes  a  frbst,  and  tlien,  when  converted  into 
tiis  MonntaiDS  of  the  Moon— Dunous  for  giving  source   ice,  the  water  swells  with  an  ixretdstible  foroe,  and  pc^ 
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duces  the  same  effect  as  gunpowder — eplitting  the  most  In  the  lands  of  Slatberg,  in  the  kingdom  of  loeland, 

solid  rocks,  and  thus  shattering  the  summits  of  the  there  stood  a  decliyity  gradually  ascending  for  nearlj 

mountain.  half  a  mile.     In  the  year  1713,  on  the  lOtfa  of  March, 

But  not  rocks  alone,  hut  whole  mountains,  are  hy  the  inhabitants  perceived  a  crack  on  its  side,  somewhat 
various  causes,  disunited  from  each  other.  We  see  in  like  a  fiurow  made  with  a  plough,  which  they  imputed 
many  parts  of  the  Alps  amazing  clefts,  the  sides  of  which  to  the  effects  of  lightning,  as  tibere  had  been  thimder 
to  exactly  correspond  with  the  opposite,  that  no  doubt  the  night  before.  However,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
tan  be  made  of  there  having  been  once  joined  together,  day,  they  were  siuprised  to  hear  a  hideous,  confused 
At  Gajeta,  in  Italy,  a  mountain  was  split  in  tliis  manner  noise,  issuing  all  round  from  the  side  of  the  hill ;  and 
by  the  earthquake;  and  there  is  a  passage  opened  their  curiosity  being  raised  they  seai^ched  the  place, 
through  it  that  appears  as  if  elaborately  done  by  tiie  There,  to  tlieir  amazement,  they  found  the  earth  for 
industry  of  man.  in  the  Andes  these  breaches  are  fre-  nearly  five  acres  all  in  gentle  motion,  and  sliding  down 
bURntly  seen.  That  at  Thermopyle,  in  Greece,  has  been  the  hill  upon  the  subjacent  plain.  This  motion  con- 
long  iamous.  The  mountain  of  the  Troglodytes,  in  tinned  the  remaining  part  ofthe  day  and  the  whole  night; 
Arabia,  has  thus  a  passage  through  it ;  and  that  in  nor  did  the  noise  cease  duiing  the  whole  time — -proceed- 
Savoy — which  Nature  began,  and  which  Victor  Amadeus  ing,  probably,  from  the  attrition  of  the  ground  beneath, 
oomnleted — ^is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind.  The  day  following*  however,  this  strange  jomney  down 
\  We  have  accounts  of  some  of  these  disruptions  im-  the  liill  ceased  entirely,  and  above  an  acre  of  the  meadow 
mediately  after  their  happening.  In  the  month  of  June,  below  was  found  covered  with  what  before  composed  a 
in  the  year  1714,  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Diableret,  part  of  the  declivity. 

in  the  district  of  Valais,  in  France,  suddenly  fell  down  However,  these  slips,  when  a  whole  mountain's  side 

between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  tlie  seems  to  descend,  happen  but  viBry  rarely.    There  are 

weather  being  very  calm  and  serene.     It  was  of  a  coni-  some  of  another  kind,  however,  much  more  common, 

cal  figure,  and  destroyed  fifty-five  cottages  in  the  falL  and,  as  they  are  always  sudden,  much  more  dangerous. 

fifteen  persons,  together  with  about  a  hundred  beasts.  These  are  snow-slips — ^well  known  and  greatly  dreaded 

were  also  crushed  beneath  its  ruins,  which  covered  an  by  travellers.     It  often  happens,  that  when  snow  has 

extent  of  a  good  league  square.    The  dust  it  occasioned  long  been  accumulated  on  the  tops  and  on  the  sides  of 

instantly  covered  ah  the  neighbourhood  in  darkness,  mountains,  it  is  borne  down  the  precipice  either  by 

The  hei^s  of  rubbish  were  more  than  three  hundred  means  of  tempests  or  its  own  melting.     At'*first,  when 

ieet  high.    They  stopped  the  current  of  a  river  that  ran  loosened,  the  volume  in  motion  is  but  small ;    but  it 

along  the  nlain,  which  now  is  formed  into  several  new  gathers  as  it  continues  to  roll,  and,  by  the  time  it  has 

ind  deep  laikes.    There  appeared  through  tlie  whole  of  reached  the  habitable  parts  of  the  moimtain,  is  generally 

ftis  rnbbish  none  of  those  substances  tliat  seemed  to  grown  of  enormous  bi^.    Wherever  it  rolls  it  levels  au 

xndieatethat  this  disruption  had  been  made  by  means  of  things  in  its  way,  or  bmies  them  in  unavoidable  destruo- 

sabtenraneous  fires.    Most  probably  tlie  base  of  this  tion.    Instead  of  rolling,  it  sometimes  is  found  to  slide 

rocky  mountain  was  rotted  emd  decayed,  and  fell  with-  along  from  the  top ;  yet  even  thus  it  is  generally  as  fatal 

out  any  extraneous  violence.     In  the  same  manner,  in  as  before.     Nevertheless,  we  have  had  an  instance,  a 

the  year  1618,  the  town  of  Pleurs,  in  France,, was  buried  few  years  ago,  of  a  small  family  in  Germany  that  lived 

beneath  a  rocky  mountaiut  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  for  above  a  fortnight  beneath  one  of  these  snow-slips. 

Atoated.  Although  they  were  buried  during  the  whole  time,  in 

'  -  These  accidents — ^and  many  more  that  might  be  enu-  utter  darkness  and  under  a  bed  of  some  hundred  feet 

merated  of  the  same  kind — ^have  been  produced    by  deep,  yet  they  were  luckily  taken  out  alive — the  weight 

yarious  causes;  by  earthquakes,  as  in  the  mountain  a^t  of  the  snow  being  supported  by  a  beam  that  kept  up 

Gajeta;    or  by  being  decayed  at  the  bottom,  as  at  Dia-.  the  roof,  and  nourishment  being  supplied  them  by  the 

bleret     But  the  most  general  way  is  by  the  foimdation  milk  of  an  ass  (if  I  remember  right)  that  was  buried 

of  one  part  of  the  mountain  being  hollowed  by  waters,  under  tlie  same  ruin* 

and  thus,  wanting  a  support,  breaking  frt>m  the  otJier.  But  it  is  not  the  parts  alone  that  are  thus  found  to 

Thus,  it  generally  has  been  found  in  the  great  chasms  subside ;  whole  moimtains  have  been  known  totally  to 

of  the  Alps;   and  thus  it  almost  always  is  known  in  disappear.    Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  his  own  time  the 

flioee  disruptions  of  hills  which  are  kaown  by  the  name  lofty  mountain  of  Cybotus,  together  with  the  city  of 

of  land-slips.    These  are  nothing  more  than  the  sliding  Eurites,  were  swallowed  by  an  earthquake.    Tlic  same 

down  of  a  higher  piece  of  ground,  disrooted  from  its  fate,  he  says,  attended  Fhlegium,  one  of  the  highest 

tttuation  by  subterraneous  inundations,  and  settling  mountains  in  ^Ethiopia;  which,  after  one  night's  con- 

iftself  upon  the  plain  below.  cussion,  was  never  seen  more.     In  more  modem  times. 

There  is  not  an  appearance  in  all  Nature  that  so  much  a  very  noted  mountain  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  known 

aatoniahed  our  ancestors  as  these  land-slips.    In  fact,  to  by  the  name  of  the  "  Peak,"  and  remarkable  for  being 

behold  a  large  upland,  with  its  houses,  its  com,  and  its  seen  at  a  very  great  distance  from  sea,  was  swallowed 

eatde,  at  once  loosened  from  its  place,  and  floating,  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  nothing  but  a  lake  was  left  in 

it  were,,upon  the  subjacent  water — to  behold  it  quitting  the  place  where  it  stood.     Thus,  while  storms  and  tem- 

ito  ancient  situation,  and  travelling  forward  like  a  ship  pests  are  levelled  against  mountains  above,  earthquakes 

in  qnest  of  adventures, — this  is  certainly  one  of  the  and  waters  are  undermining  them  below.    All  our  his- 

most  extraordinary  appearances  that  can  be  imagined,  tories  talk  of  their  destruction ;   and  very  few  new  ones 

and,  to  a  people  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  Natm^,  might  (if  we  except  Mount  Cenere,  and  one  or  two  such  heaps 

well  be  considered  as  a  prodigy.    Accordingly,  we  find  of  cinders)  are  produced.     If  mountains,  therefore,  were 

iO  our  old  historians  mentioning  it  as  an  omen  of  ap-  of  such  great  utility  as  some  philosophers  make  them  to 

Broaching  calamities.     In  this  more  enlightened  age,  mankind,  it  woula  be  a  very  melancholy  consideration 

nowever,  its  cause  is  very  well  known;   and,  instead  that  such  benefits  were  diminishing  every  day.     But 

9i  exciting  ominous  apprehensions  in  the  populace,  it  the  truth  is,  the  valleys  are  fertilised  by  that  eartn  which 

only  gives  rise  to  some  very  ridiculous  law-suits  among  is  washed  from  their  sides,  and  the  plains  become  richer 

them  about  whose  the  property  shall  be — whether  the  in  proportion  an  the  moimtains  decay, 
land  which  has  thus  slipt  shall  belong  to  the  original 
or  to  him  upon  whose  grounds  it  has  en- 


croached and  settled.    What  has  been  the  determination 

df  the  judges  is  not  so  well  known,  but  the  circumstancea  *  ' 

of  the  slips  have  been  mmutely  and  exactly  described 
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CHAP.    XIII.  most  fluid  body,  when  mixed  with  others,  gives  them 

consistence  and  form.     Water,  bj  being  mixed  with 

OF  WATER.  earth  and  ashes  and  formed  into  a  yessel,  when  baked 

before  the  fire  becomes  a  copel,  remarkable  for  this — thai 

in  contemplating  Natore,  we  shall  often  find  the  same  it  will  bear  the  utmost  force  of  the  hottest  furnace  that 

substances  possessed  of  contrary  qualities,  and  producing  art  can  contrive.    So  the  Chinese  earth,  of  which  poroe- 

opposite  effects.     Air,  which  liquifies  our  substance,  lain  is  made,  is  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  composi- 

dries  up  another.    That  fire  which  is  seen  to  bum  up  tion  of  earth  and  water  united  by  heat,  and  which  a 

the  desert  is  often  found,  in  other  places,  to  assist  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  could  easily  separate.    Thus 

luximance  of  vegetation ;   and  water — ^which,  next  to  we  see  a  body,  extremely  fluid  of  itself,  in  some  measure 

lire,  is  the  most  fluid  substance  upon  earth — gives  all  assuming  a  new  nature  by  being  united  with  others; 

other  bodies  their  firmness  and  durability :  so  that  every  we  see  a  body,  whose  fluid  and  dissolving  qualities  are 

element  seems  to  be  a  powerful  servant,  capable  either  so  obvious,  giving  confidence  and  hardness  to  all  the 

of  good  or  ill,  and  only  requiring  external  direction  to  substances  of  the  earth. 

become  the  friend  or  tho  enemy  of  mankind.    These  From  considerations  of  this  kind,  Thales  and  many 
opposite  qualities,  in  this  substance  in  particular,  have  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held  that  all  things  were 
not  failed  to  excite  the  admiration  and  inquiry  of  the  made  of  water.     In  order  to  confirm  this  opinion,  Hel- 
curiousw  mont  made  an  experiment,  by  divesting  a  qtiandty  of 
That  water  is  the  most  fluid  penetrating  body  (next  to  earth  d  all  its  oils  and  saltsy  and  then  putting  this 
fire),  and  the  most  difficult  to  confine.,  is  incontestibly  earth,  so  prepared,  into  an  eartlien  pot  wliicli  nothing 
proved  by  a  variety  of  experiments.    A  vessel  through  but  rain-water  could  enter,  and  planting  a  willow  tlierdn. 
which  water  cannot  pass  may  be  said  to  retain  anything.  The  willow  grew  up  to  a  consiaerable  height  and  bulk» 
It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  syrups,  oils,  and  honey  merely  from  the  accidental  aspersion  of  rain-water; 
leak    through  some  vessels  that   water  cannot   pass  while  the  earth  in  which  it  was  planted  received  no 
through ;   but  this  is  far  from  being  the  result  of  the  sensible  diminution.     From  this  experiment  he  con- 
greater  tenuity  and  fineness  of  their  parts ;   it  is  owing  eluded  that  water  was  the  only  nourishment  of  the  vege- 
to  the  rosin  wherewith  the  wood  of  such  vessels  abounds,  table  tribe ;  and  that,  vegetables  being  the  nourishment 
which  oils  and  syrups  have  the  power  of  dissolving — so  of  animals,  all  organised  substances  therefore  owed  their 
that  these  fluids,  instead  of  finding  their  way,  may  more  support  and  being  only  to  water.      But  Woodward  saya 
properly  be  said  to  eat  their  way  through  the  vessels  this  is  all  a  mistake;    and  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
which  contain  them.     However,  water  will  at  length  water,  being  impregnated  with  earthy  particles,  is  only 
find  its  way  even  through  these — for  it  is  known  to  the  conveyer  of  such  substances  into  the  pores  of  vege- 
escape  through  vessels  of  every  substance,  glass  only  tables,  rather  than  increaser  of  them,  by  its  own  biuk. 
excepted.     Other  bodies  may  be  found  to  make  their  He  also  shows  that  water  is  ever  found  to  afford  so  mnch 
way  out  more  readily  indeed — as  air,  when  it  finds  a  less  nourishment  in  proportion  as  it  is  putrefied  by  dis- 
yent,  will  escape  at  onee;  and  quicksilver,  because  of  its  dilation.     A  plant  in  distilled  water  will  not  grow  so 
weight,    quickly  penetrates  through  whatever  chinky  fast  as  in  water  not  distilled;  and  if  the  same  be  distilifid 
yessel  oonnnes  it;   but  water,  though  it  operates  more  three  or  four  times  over,  the  plant  will  scarcely  grow  aft 
slowly,  always  finds  a  more  certain  issue.     As,  for  in-  all,  or  receive  any  nourishment  from  it— so  that  water, 
stance,  it  is  well  known  that  air  will  not  pass  through  as  such,  does  not  seem  the  proper  nourishment  of  lege- 
leather,  which  water  will  very  readily  penetrate.     Au*,  tables,  but  only  the  vehicle  thereof  which  contains  ttm 
also,  may  be  retained  in  a  bladder;  but  water  will  soon  nutritious  particles,  and  carries  them  through  all  parts 
ooze  through.    And  those  who  drive  this  to  the  greatest  of  the  plant    Water,  in  its  pure  state,  may  suffice  toi 
degree  of  precision  pretend  to  say  that  it  will  pass  extend  or  swell  the  parts  of  a  plant,  but  aSords  vegetahlo 
through  pores  ten  times  smaller,  than  air  can  do.     Be  matter  in  a  moderate  proportion, 
this  as  it  may,  we  are  very  certain  that  its  parts  are  so  However  this  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  waler» 
small,  that  they  have  been  actually  driven  trough  the  such  as  we  find  it,  is  fax  from  being  a  pure  simple  suK- 
pores  of  gold.     This  Ihis  been  proved  by  the  famous  stance.    The  most  genuine  wo  know  is  mixed  with  ex- 
Florentine  experiment,  in  which  a  quantity  of  water  was  halations  and  dissolutions  of  various  kinds ;   and  ntt 
shut  up  in  a  hdlow  hall  of  gold,  and  then  pressed  with  expedient  that  has  been  hitherto  discovered  is  capal>]a 
immense  force  by  screws,  during  which  the  fluid  was  of  purifying  it  entirely.    If  we  filter  and  distil  it  a  thour 
seen  to  ooze  out  through  the  pores  of  the -metal,  and  to  sand  thnes,  according  to  Boerhaave,  it  will  still  depose 
stand  like  a  dew  upon  its  surface.  a  sediment ;   and  by  repeating  the  process  we  may  evar 
As  water  is  thus  penetrating  and  its  parts  tftus  minute,  porate  it  entirely  away,  but  can  never  totally  remove  its 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  they  enter  into  the  com-  impiuities.    Some,  however,  assert  that  water,  properly 
position  of  all  bodies — vegetable,  animal,  and  fossil,  distilled,  will  have  no  sediment;    and  that  the  littlo 
This  every  chymist's  experience  convinces  him  of;  and  white  speck  which  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  still  is 
the  mixture  is  the  more  obvious,  as  it  can  always  be  a  substance  that  enters  from  without    Kircher  used  to 
separated  by  a  gentle  heat  from  those  substances  with  show  in  his  museum  a  phial  of  water  that  bad  been  kept 
which  it  haa  been  united.    Fire,  as  was  said,  wiU  pene-  for  fifty  years  hermetically  sealed,  during  which  ♦ime  ift 
trate  where  water  cannot  pass ;   but  then  it  is  not  so  had  deposed  no  sediment,  but  continued  as  transpazeni 
easily  separated.     But  there  is  scarce  any  substance  as  when  first  it  was  put  in.    How  far,  therefore,  it  laa^ 
from  which  water  caimot  be  divorced.     The  parings  be  brought  to  a  state  of  purity  by  distillation  is  unknown; 
or  filings  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  by  distillation,  but  we  very  well  know  that  all  such  water  as  we  everjw 
yield  water  plenttftilly ;    tiie  hardest  stones,    sea-saU,  where  see  is  abed  in  which  plants,  minerals,  and aoinuiLi 
nitre,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  are  found  to  consist  chiefly  are  found  confasedly  floating  toffether. 
of  water,  into  which  they  resolve  by  force  of  fire.    "  AU  Rain-water,  which  is  a  flmd  of  Nature's  own  distilling 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,"  says  Kewton,  "  insects,  trees, .  and  which  has  been  raised  so  high  by  evaporation,  i^ 
and  vegetables,  witli  their  parts,  grow  from  water,  and    nevertheless,  a  very  mixed  and  impure  substance.    JEIsc^ 
by  putrefaction  return  to  water  again."    In  short  almost    halations  of  all  kinds,  whether  salts,  sulphurs,  or  metal8» 
every  substance  that  we  see  owes  its  texture  and  firm-    make  a  part  of  its  substance,  and  tena  to  increaflfi  iJk» 
ness  to  the  parts  of  water  that  mix  with  its  earth ;  and,    weight     If  we  gather  the  water  that  falls  afber  a  thua- 
deprived  of  this  fluid,  it  becomes  a  mass  of  shapeless    dcr-clap  in  a  sultry  summer's  day,  and  let  it  settle,  we. 
dust  and  ashes.  shall  find  a  real  sidt  sticking  at  ttie  bottom.    In  winter. 
From  hence  we  see,  as  was  above  hinted,  that  this    howeyer,  its  impure  mixtures  are  fewer;  but  still  th^ 
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may  Ve  MftrKted  by  distillatioii.    But  as  to  that  which  As  water  is  thus  mixed  with  fomign  matter,  and  often 

m  geBerally  oaught  pouring  from  the  tops  of  houses,  it  the  repository  of  minute  animals  or  vegetable  floeds,  we 

is  particiilarly  foul;  being  impregnated  with  the  smoke  need  not  be  surprised  that,  when  carried  to  se^  it  is  al- 

ef  theohimneys,  the  vapour  of  the  slates  or  tiles,  and  ways  found  to  putrefV.    But  we  must  not  suppose  that 

widi  other  impurities  that  birds  and  animals  may  have  it  is  the  element  itself  which  thus  grows  putrid  and  of- 

deposited  there.    Besides,  though  it  should  be  supposed  fensive,  but  the  substances  with  which  it  is  impregnated* 

m&  from  all  these,  it  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air,  It  is  true,  the  utmost  precautions  are  taken  to  den- 

which,  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  will  be  seen  to  troy  all  vegetable  and  animal   substances  that  may 

separate.  have  previously  been  lodged  in  it,  by  boiling;  buS| 

Spring-water  is  next,  in  point  of  purity.    This,  aot  notwitnstanding  this,  there  are  some  that  will  still  sur^ 

iMOwig  to  Dr.  Halley,  is  collected  £rom  tne  air  itself;  vive  the  operation,  and  others  that  find  their  way  during 

which,  being  sated  with  water,  and  coming  to  be  con-  the  time  of  its  stowage.     Seamen  assure  us  that  theiv 

4eQsed  by  &e  evening's  cold,  is  driven  against  the  tops  water  is  generally  found  to  putrefy  twice  at  least,  and 

of  the  mountains,  where,  being  condensed  and  collected  jsometimes  thrice,  in  a  long  voyage.     In  about  a  mouth 

k  trickles  down  by  the  sides  into  the  cavities  of  the  after  it  has  been  at  sea,  when  the  bung  is  taken  out  of 

earth,  and,  running  for  a  while  under-groimd,  bubbles  the  cask,  it  sends  up  a  noisome  and  dangerous  vapour, 

in  fountains  upon  the  plain.    This,  having  made  but  a  which  takes  fire  upon  the  application  of  a  lighted  candle, 

diort  circulation,  has  generally  had  no  long  time  to  die-  The  whole  body  of  the  water  is  then  found  replete  with 

•olve  or  imbibe  any  sovereign  substances  by  the  way.  little  worm-like  insects,  which  float  with  great  briskness 

River-water  is  generally  more  foul  than  the  former;  through  all  its  parts.     These  generally  live  for  about  a 

wherever  the  stream  flows  it  receives  a  tincture  from  its  couple  of  days ;    and  then  dying,  by  depositing  their 

chttanel.    Plants,  minerals,  and  animals,  ail  contribute  spoils  for  a  while  increase  the  putrefaction.     After  a 

to  add  to  its  impurities :  so  that  such  as  live  at  the  time,  the  heavier  parts  of  these  sinking  to  the  bottom, 

mouths  of  great  rivers  generally  are  subject  to  all  those  the  lighter  float  iu  a  scum  at  the  top;   and  this  is  whet 

disorders  which  contaminated  and  unwholesome  waters  the  mariners  call  the  water's  purging  itself.    There  is 

are  known  to  produce.    Of  all  the  rivei^water  in  tlie  still,  however,  another  race  of  insects,  which  are  bred 

world,  that  of  the  Indus  and  the  Thames  is  said  to  be  very  probably  from  the  spoils  of  the  former,  and  pro- 

ibe  most  light  and  wholesome.  duce,  alter  some  time,  similar  appearances ;  them  dying. 

The  most  impure  fresh-water  that  we  know  is  that  of  the  water  is  then  thought  to  change  no  more.  However, 

etagnated  pools  and  lakes,  which,  in  summer,  may  be  it  very  often  happens,  especially  in  hot  climates,  that 

more  properly  considered  as  a  jelly  of  floating  insects  nothing  can  drive  these  nauseous  insects  from  the  ship's 

than  a  collection  of  water.     In  this,  millions  of  little  store  of  water.    They  often  increase  to  a  very  disagree- 

leptiles,  undisturbed  by  any  current,  which  might  crush  able  andfnghtful  size,  so  as  to  deter  the  mariner,  though 

their  frames  to  pieces,  bre^  and  engender.    The  whole  parching  with  thirst,  from  tasting  that  cup  which  (hey 

teems  with  shapeless  life,  and  only  grows  more  fruitful  nave  contaminated. 

by  increasing  putrefiaction.  This  water,  as  thus  described,  is  therefore  a  very  dif* 

Of  the  purity  of  all  these  waters,  the  lightness  and  ferent  fluid  from  that  simple  elementary  substance  upon 
not  the  transparency  ought  to  be  the  test  Water  may  which  philosophical  theories  have  been  founded,  and 
be  extremely  clean  and  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  yet  concerning  the  nature  of  which  ih&te  have  been  so 
very  much  impregnated  with  mineral  particles.  In  fact,  many  dbputes.  Elementary  water  is  no  way  o<»n' 
flea-water  is  the  most  traui^coent  of  any,  and  yet  is  well  pounded,  but  is  without  taste,  smell,  or  colour,  and  in- 
known  to  contain  a  lai^  mixture  of  siaJt  and  bitumen,  capable  of  being  discerned  by  any  of  the  senses  exoept 
On  the  contrary,  those  waters  which  are  lightest  have  the  touch.  This  is  the  famous  dissolvent  of  the  oh vmists, 
the  fewest  dissolutions  floating  in  them;  and  may,  into  which,  as  they  have  boasted,  they  can  reduce  all 
tfaerefoiie,  be  the  most  useful  for  all  the  purposes  of  life,  bodies,  and  which  makes  up  all  oth^  substances,  only 
But,  after  all,  though  much  has  been  said  upon  this  by  putting  on  a  diflerent  disguise.  In  some  forms  it  is 
enli^ect,  and  although  waters  have  been  weighed  with  fluid,  transparent,  and  evasive  of  the  touch ;  in  othen, 
great  assiduity  to  determine  their  degree  of  salubrity,  yet  hard,  firm,  and  elastic.  In  some  it  is  stifibned  b^r  cold ; 
neiliier  this,  nor  their  curdling  with  soap,  nor  any  other  in  others,  dissolved  by  fire.  According  to  them,  it  only 
philoeophieal  standard  whatsoever,  will  answer  the  pur-  assumes  external  shapes  from  accidental  causes ;  birt 
ptses  <^  true  information.  Experience  alone  ought  to  the  mountain  is  as  much  a  body  of  water  as  the  cake 
oatermine  the  useful  or  noxious  qualities  (tf  every  «>ring;  of  ice  that  melts  on  its  brow;  and  even  the  philosopher 
and  experience  assures  us,  that  different  kinds  of  water  himself  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
are  adapted  to  different  constitutions.  An  incontestible  eloud  or  meteor  which  he  contemplates, 
proof  of  this  are  the  many  medicinal  springs  throughout  Speculation  seldom  rests  when  it  begins.  Others, 
tibe  worid,  whose  pecular  benefits  are  known  to  tlie  na-  disallowing  the  universality  of  this  substance,  will  not 
awm  of  their  respective  countries.  These  are  of  various  allow  that  in  a  state  of  nature  there  is  any  such  thing 
kinds,  aoootding  to  the  different  minerals  with  which  as  water  at  all.  *^  What  assumes  the  appearance,"  say 
flieyareimiMr^gnated — ^hot, saline,  sulphureous, bitumen-  they,  "is  nothing  more  *than  melted  ice.  Ice  is  the 
OttS,  and  oily.  But  the  account  of  these  will  come  most  jreu  element  of  Nature's  making ;  and  when  found  in  a 
properly  under  that  of  the  several  minerals  by  which  state  of  fluidity  it  is  then  in  a  state  of  violence.  All 
they  aore  produced.  substances  are  naturally  hard ;   but  some  moie  readily 

After  ul,  therefore,  we  must  be  contented  with  but  an  melt  with  heat  than  others.    It  requires  a  great  heat  to 

tepure  mixture  for  our  daily  beverage.    And  yet,  per-  melt  iron — a  smaller  heat  will  melt  copper ;  silver,  gold, 

haps,  tlus  very  mixtive  may  often  be  more  serviceable  tin,  and  lead,  melt  with  smaller  still ;   ice,  which  is  a 

lo  onr  health  than  that  of  a  purer  kind.    We  know  that  body  like  the  rest,  melts  with  a  very  moderate  warmth ; 

it  is  so  with  regard  to  vegetaoles ;  and  why  not,  also,  in  and  quicksilver  melts  whli  the  smallest  warmth  o&  alL 

Sneral  to  man?  Be  this  as  it  wUl,  if  we  are  desirous  of  Water,  therefore,  is  but  ice  kept  in  continual  fusioPt 

ving  water  in  its  greatest  purity,  we  are  ordered  by  and  still  returning  to  its  former  state  when  the  heat  is 

the  oiirious  in  this  particular  to  distil  it  from  snow,  ga-  taken  away."    Between  these  opposite  opinions  the  oon- 

tfaered  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  to  troversy  has  been  carried  on  with  great  ardour,  and 

taks  none  but  the  outer  and  superficial  part  thereof,  much  has  been  written  on  both  sides ;   and  yet,  when 

This  we  must  be  satisfied  to  call  pure  water;  but  even  we  come  to  examine  the  debate,  it  will  probably  termi- 

thxB  is  far  ehort  of  the  pure  unmixed  philosophical  ele-  nate  in  this  question — whether  cold  or  heat  first  began 

■ieDt--«liiafa»inieality,  isno  wkeM  tobefound  their  opeiationB  iqpom  water.   Thisisafaotof  veiy  IUU0 
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importance,,  if  known ;   and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  fact  quarter  of  an  houx  the  gun-barrel  burst  with,  a  lou J 

we  can  never  know.  noise,  and  blew  up  the  cover  of  the  box  wherein  it  lay. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  into  the  operations  of  cold  and  Such  is  its  force  in  an  oidinaiy  experiment,    fiut  it  lias 

heat  u]pon  water,  we  shall  find  that  they  produce  some-  been  known  to  burst  cannons,  nlled  with  water  and 

what  smiilar  effects.    Water  dilates  in  its  bulk  by  heat  then  left  to  freeze ;  for  the  cold  oongeaJing  the  water, 

to  a  viBry  considerable  degree ;   and,  what  is  more  extra-  and  tbe  ice  swelling,  it  became  irresistible.   The  bursting 

ordinary,  it  is  likewise  dilated  by  cold  in  the  same  of  rocks  by  frost,  which  is  freauent  in  the  northern 

manner.  climates,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  our  own,  is  an  equal 

If  water  be  placed  over  a  fire,  it  grows  gradually  larger  proof  of  the  expansion  of  congealed  water.    For  having 

in  bulk  as  it  becomes  hot,  until  it  begins  to  boil;    after  by  some  means  insinuated  itself  into  the  bodv  of  the 

which  no  ait  can  either  increase  its  bulk  or  its  heat  rock,  it  has  remained  there  till  the  cold  was  sufiScient  to 

By  increasing  tlie  fire,  indeed,  it  may  be  more  quickly  affect  it  by  congelation.    But  when  once  frozen,  no  olh 

evaporated  away ;   but  its  heat  and  its  bulk  still  con-  stacle  is  able  to  confine  it  frx)m  dilating ;  and,  if  it  can* 

tinue  the  same.     By  the  expanding  of  this  fluid  by  not  otherwise  find  room,  the  rock  must  burst  asunder, 

heat,  philosophers  have  found  a  way  to  determine  the  This  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  water  might  have  served 

warmui  or  the  coldness  of  other  bodies;   for  if  put  into  as  a  proof  that  it  was  capable  of  being  compressed  into 

a  glass  tube,  by  its  swelling  and  rising  it  shows  the  a  narrower  space  than  it  occupied  before;  but,  till  of  late, 

quantity  of  heat  in  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied ;   by  water  was  held  to  be  incompressible.    The  general  opinion 

its  contracting  and  sinking,  it  shows  the  absence  of  the  was,  that  no  art  whatsoever  could  squeeze  mto  a  narrower 

same.    Instead  of  using^  water  in  this  instrument,  which  compass;  that  no  power  on  earth,  for  instance,  could 

is  called  a  thermometer,  thev  now  make  use  of  spirit  of  force  a  piut  of  water  mto  a  vessel  that  held  a  hair's-breadth 

wine,  which  is  not  apt  to  freeze,  and  which  is  endued  less  than  a  pint  This,  said  they,  appears  from  the  ^Etmons 

even  with  a  gi'eater  expansion  by  heat  than  water.  Floreutinc  oxjieriment,  as  the  water,  rather  than  saSar 

The  instrument  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  compressure,  was  s?en  to  ooze  through  the  pores  of  the 

ball  of  glass,  with  a  long  tube  growing  out  of  it.    Tliis  solid  metal;  and  at  length,  making  acleftin  Che  side,  spun 

being  partly  filled  with  spirits  of  wine,  tinctured  red,  so  out  with  great  vehemence.    Later  trials  have  proved  thai 

as  to  be  seen  when  it  rises,  the  ball  is  plunged  into  boil-  water  is  very  compressible,  and  partakes  of  that  elasticity 

ing  water,  which,  making  the  spirit  within  expand  and  which  every  other  body  possesses  in  some  degree.    In> 

rise  in  the  tube,  the  water  marks  the  greatest  height  deed,  had  not  mankind  oeen  dazzled  by  tlie  brilliancy 

to  which  it  ascends;  at  this  point  the  tube  is  to  be  broken  of  one  inconclusive  experiment,  there  were  numerous 

off,  and  then  hermeticallv  sealed  by  melting  the  glass  reasons  to  convince  them  of  its  having  the  same  pror 

with  a  blow-pipe ;  a  scale  being  placed  by  the  side  com-  perties  with  otiier  substances.     Ice,  which  is  water  in 

pletes  the  thermometer.    Now,  as  the  fluid  expands  or  another  state,  is  very  elastic.    A  stone  flung  slantingly 

condenses  with  heat  or  cold,  it  will  rise  and  fall  in  the  along  the  suHace  of  a  pond  bounds  from  the  water  seve- 

tube  in  proportion,  and  the  degree  or  quantity  of  ascent  ral  times,  which  shows  it  to  be  elastic  also.    But  th« 

or  descent  will  be  seen  in  the  scale.  trials  of  Mr.  Canton  have  put  this  past  all  doubt ;  which. 

No  tire,  as  was  said,  can  make  water  hotter  after  it  being  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  great  Boyle,  who 

begins  to  boil.    We  can  therefore  at  any  time  be  sure  pressed  it  with  weights  properly  applied,  cany  siufficient 

of  an  eqiiable  certain  heat— which  is  that  of  boiling  conviction. 

water,  which  is  invariably  the  same.  The  certainty  of  What  has  been  hitherta  related  is  chiefly  applicable 
snch  a  heat  is  not  less  useful  than  the  instrument  that  to  the  element  of  water  alone ;  but  its  fluidity  is  a  pro- 
measures  it.  It  affords  a  standard,  fixed  degree  of  heat  perty  that  it  possesses  in  common  with  several  other 
over  the  whole  world — ^boiling  water  being  as  hot  in  substances,  in  other  respects  greatly  differing  from  it 
Greenland  as  upon  the  coasts  of  Guinea.  One  fire  is  That  quality  which  gives  rise  to  the  definition  of  a  fluid 
more  intense  than  another ;  of  heat  there  are  various  — namely,  that  its  parts  are  in  a  continual  intestine 
degrees ;  but  boiling  water  is  a  heat  every  where  the  motion — seems  extremely  applicable  to  water.  What 
same,  and  easily  procurable.  the  shapes  of  those  parts  are  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 

As  heat  thus  expands  water,  so  eold,  when  it  is  violent  to  discover.     Every  trial  only  shows  the  futility  of  the 

enough  to  freeze  the  same,  produces  exactly  the  same  attempt :   all  we  find  is  that  they  are  extremely  minute, 

effect,  and  expands  it  likewise.    Thus  water  is  acted  and  that  they  roll  over  each  other  with  the  greatest  ease, 

upon  in  the  same  manner  by  two  opposite  qualities —  Some,  indeed,  from  this  property  alone^  have  not  hesb 

being  dilated  by  both.    As  a  proof  that  it  is  dilated  by  tated  to  pronounce  them  globular ;   and  we  have  in  aQ 

coldr  we  have  only  to  observe  the  ice  floating  on  the  our  hydrostatical  books  pictures  of  these  little  globes  in 

surface  of  a  pond,  which  it  would  not  do  were  it  not  a  state  of  sliding  and  rolling  over  each  other.     But  all 

dilated,  and  grown  more  bulky  by  freezing  tlian  the  this  is  merely  the  work  of  imagination :   we  know  that 

water  which  remains  unfroze.    Mr.  Boyle,  however,  put  substances  of  any  kind,  reduced  very  small,  assume  a 

the  matter  past  a  doubt  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  fluid  appearance  somewhat  resembling  that  of  water. 

Having  poured  a  proper  quantity  of  water  into  a  strong  Mr.  Boyle,  after  finely  powdering  and  sifting  a  little  dry 

earthen  vessel,  he  exposed  it,  imcovered,  to  the  open  air  powder  of  plaster  of  Paris,  put  it  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire^' 

in  frosty  nights,  and  observed  that  continually  the  ice  where  it  soon  began  to  boil  like  water,  exhibiting  all  the 

reached  higher  than  the  water  before  it  was  frozen.    He  motions  and  appearances  of  a  boiling  liquor.    Altboi:^h 

filled  also  a  tube  with  water,  and  stopped  both  ends  but  a  powder,  the  parts  of  which  we  know  are  very  oif- 

with  wax ;  the  water,  when  frioze,  was  foimd  to  push  ferent  from  each  other,  and  just  as  accident  has  formed 

out  the  stopples  from  both  ends,  and  a  rod  of  ice  appeared  them,  yet  it  heaved  in  great  waves,  like  water.    Upon 

at  each  end  of  the  tube,  which  showed  how  much  it  was  agitation,  a  heavy  body  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  a 

swollen  by  the  cold  within.  light  one  emerge  to  the  top.    There  is  no  reason,  theh. 

From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  be  very  certain  of  the  to  suppose  the  figure  of  the  paits  of  water  round,  since 
cold's  dilating  of  the  water;  and  experience  (dso  shows,  we  see  their  fluicSty  very  well  imitated  by  a  composition 
that  the  force  of  this  expansion  has  oeen  found  as  great  the  parts  of  which  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  Th3 
as  any  which  heat  has  been  found  to  produce.  Tlie  touch-  shape  of  the  parts  of  water,  therefore,  we  must  be  con- 
hole  of  a  strong  gun-barrel  being  stopped,  and  a  plug  tent  to  continue  ignorant  of.  All  we  know  is,  that 
of  iron  forcibly  driven  into  the  muzzle,  after  the  barrd  earth,  air,  and  fire  conduce  to  separate  the  parts  frt>m 
had  been  filled  with  water  it  was  placed  in  a  mixture  of  each  other. 

ice  and  salt;  the  plug,  though  soldered  to  the  barrel,  at  Earthy  substances  divide  the  parts  from  each  other, 

&:8t  gftve  way,  but  being  fixed  in  more  fiimly,  within  a  and  keep  them  asunder.    This  division  may  be  so  great* 
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that  the  water  will  entirely  lose  ita  iluiditj  thereby,  its  surface  level  and  even.    Winds,  indeed,  may  raise  it 

Mud,  potters'  day,  and  dried  bricks' are  but  so  many  into  waves;  or  art  spurt  it 'up  in  fountains;  DuteTer, 

different  combinations  of  earth  and  watei^— each  sub-  when  left  to  itself  it  sinks  into  a  smooth  even  surface, 

stance  in  which  the  parts  of  waler  are  most  separated  of  which  no  one  part  is  higher  than  another.  If  I  should 

from  each  other  appearing  to  be  the  most  dry.    In  some  pour  water,  for  mstance^  into  the  arm  of  a  pipe  of  the 

substances,  indeed,  where  the  parts  of  water  are  gi^atly  shape  of  the  letter  U,  the  fluid  would  rise  in  the  other 

divided,  as  in  porcelain,  for  instance,  it  is  no  easy  mat-  arm  just  to  the  same  height ;  because,  otherwise,  it 

ter  to  recover  and  bring  them  together  again ;  but  they  would  not  find  its  level,  which  it  invariably  maintains., 

continue  in  a  manner  nxed  and  united  to  the  manufac-  A  pipe  bending  from  one  hUl  down  into  the  valley,  and 

tured  clay.    This  circumstance  led  Dr.  Cheney  into  a  rising  by  another,  may  be  considered  as  a  tube  of  this 

very  peculiar  strain  of  thinking.    He  suspected  that  the  kind,  in  which  the  water,  sinking  in  one  arm,  rises  to 

^uantilj  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  daily  maintain  its  level  in  the  other.     Upon  this  principle  all 

increasing.    For,  says  he,  some  parts  of  it  are  continually  water-pipes  depend,  which  can  never  raise  the  water 

joined  to  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  substances,  higher  tiian  the  fountain  from  wliich  they  proceed, 

which  no  art  can  again  recover.    United  with  these  the  Again,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  arms  of 

water  loses  its  fluidity;  for  if,  continues  he,  we  separate  the  pipe  already  mentioned  may  be  made  long  or  short 

a  few  particles  of  any  fluid  and  fasten  them  to  a  solid  at  pleasure ;  and  let  us  still  further  suppose  that  there 

body,  or  keep  them  assunder,    they  will  be  fluid  no  is  some  obstacle  at  the  bottom  of  it  which  prevents  the 

longer.     To  produce  fluidity  a  considerable  number  water  pouring  into  one  arm  from  rising  in  other.  Now, 

of  such  particles  are  required ;   but  here  they  are  close,  it  is  evident  that  this  obstacle  at  the  bottom  will  sustain 

and  destitute  of  their  natural  properties.    Thus,  accord-  a  pressure  from  the  water  in  one  arm  equal  to  what 

ing  to  him,  the  world  is  growing  every  day  harder  and  would  make  it  rise  in  the  other ;  and  this  pressure  will 

harder,  and  the  earth  firmer  and  firmer ;  and  there  may  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  arm  filled  with  water  is 

come  a  tune  when  every  object  around  us  may  be  stir-  tall.    tWe  may  therefore  generally  conclude  that  the 

fened  in  universal  frigicuty !     However,  we  have  causes  bottom  of  every  vessel  is  pressed  by' a  force  in  proper- 

enough  of  anxiety  in  this  world  already,  not  to  add  this  tion  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  that  vessel.    For  in- 

prepostercfus  concern  to  the  number.  stance,  if  the  vessel  filled  with  water  be  forty  feet  high» 

That  air  also  contributes  to  divide  the  parts  of  water  the  bottom  of  that  vessel  will  sustain  such  a  pressure  as 

we  can  have  no  manner  of  doubt;    some  have  even  would  raise  the  same  water  forty  &et  high,  which  is 

disputed  whether  water  be  not  capable  of  being  turned  very  great.    From  hence  we  see  how  extremely  apt  our 

into  air!    However,  though  this  cannot  be  allowed,  it  pipes  that  convey  water  to  the  city  are  to  burst;  for 

must  be  granted  that  it  may  be  turned  into  a  substance  descending  from  a  hill  of  more  than  forty  feet  high, 

which  greatly  resembles  air  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  ex-  they  are  pressed  by  the  water  contained  in  them  with  a 

periment  of  the  oeolipile)  with  all  its  properties— except'  force  equal  to  what  would  raise  it  more  than  forty  feet 

that,  by  cold,  this  new-made  air  may  be  condei^sed  agam  high ;  and  that  tliis  is  sometimes  able  to  burst  a  wooden 

into  water.  pipe  we  can  have  no  room  to  doubt 

But  of  all  the  substances  which  tend  to  divide  tbe  Still  recurring  to  our  pipe,  let  us  suppose  one  of  its 
parts  of  water,  fire  is  the  most  powerfiQ.  Water,  when  arms  ten  times  as  thick  as  the  other;  this  will  produce 
heated  into  steam,  acquires  such  force,  and  the  parts  of  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  obstacle  below,  which 
it  tend  to  fly  off  from  each  other  with  such  violence,  we  supposed  hindering  its  rise  in  the  other  arm ; 
that  no  earthly  substance  we  know  of  is  strong  enough  because  how  thick  soever  the  pipe  may  be,  its  con- 
to  confine  them.  A  single  drop  of  water  converted  into  tents  would  only  rise  to  its  own  level ;  and  it  will, 
steam  has  been  found  capable  of  raising  a  weight  of  therefore,  press  the  obstacle  with  a  force  equal  thereto, 
twenty  tons ;  and  would  nave  raised  twenty  thousand  We  may  therefore  universally  conclude  that  the  bot> 
were  the  vessel  confining  it  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  tom  of  any  vessel  is  pressed  oy  its  water,  not  as  it  is 
fire  below  increased  in  proportion.  broad  or  narrow,  but  in  proportion  as  it  is  high.    Thus, 

From  this  easy  yielding  of  its  parts  to  external  pros*  the  water  contained  in  a  vessel  not  tliicker  than  my 
sure  arises  the  art  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  finger  presses  its  bottom  as  forcibly  as  the  water  con- 
bodies  byplunfiing  them  in  water;  with  many  other  tained  m  a  hogshead  of  an  equal  height;  and  if  wo 
useful  discoveries  in  that  part  of  natural  philosophy,  made  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  both,  the  water  would 
called  "  hydrostatics.**  The  laws  of  this  science,  which  burst  out  as  forcibly  from  the  one  as  the  other.  Hence 
Arcliimedes  began,  and  Pascal,  with  some  other  of  the  we  may  easily  burst  a  hogshead  with  a  single  quart  of 
modems,  have  much  improved,  rather  belongs  to  experi-  water;  and  it  has  been  often  done.  We  have  only  to 
mental  than  to  natural  history.  However,  I  will  take  place  a  hogshead  on  one  end  filled  with  water ;  we  then 
leave  to  mention  some  of  the  most  striking  paradoxes  bore  a  hole  in  its  top,  into  which  we  plant  a  narrow  tin 
in  this  branch  of  science,  wliich  are  well  confirmed  by  pipe  of  about  thirty  feet  high ;  by  pouring  a  quart  of 
experiment  as  rendered  universal  by  theory.  It  would  water  into  this  at  the  top,  as  it  continues  to  rise  higher 
inoeed,  be  unpardonable,  while  discoursing  on  the  pro-  in  the  pipe  it  will  press  more  forcibly  on  the  bottom 
}»erties  of  water,  to  omit  giving  some  account  of  the  and  sides  of  the  hogshead  below,  and  at  last  burst  it 
manner  hi  which  it  sustains  such  immense  bulks  as  we  Still  returning  to  our  simple  instrument  of  demon- 
see  floating  upon  its  soft  and  yielding  surface  ;  how  stration.  If  we  suppose  the  obstacle  at  the  bottom  of 
Bome  bodies  tnat  are  known  to  sink  at  one  time  swim  the  pipe  to  be  moveable,  so  as  that  the  force  of  the  water 
with  ease,  if  their  surface  be  enlarged ;  how  the  heaviest  can  push  it  up  into  the  other  arm ;  such  a  body  is  quick- 
body,  even  gold  itself,  may  be  be  made  to  swim  upon  silver,  for  instance.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight 
water,  and  now  the  lightest,  such  as  cork,  shall -remain  of  water  weighing  down  upon  this  quicksilver  in  one 
sunk  at  the  bottom ;  how  the  pouring  in  of  a  single  arm  will  at  last  press  it  xip  in  the  other  arm,  and  will 
quart  of  water  will  burst  a  hogshead  hooped  with  iron ;  continue  to  press  it  upward  until  the  fluid  in  both  anus 
and  how  it  ascends  in  pipes  from  the  valley  to  travel  be  upon  a  par ;  so  that  here  we  actually  see  ouicksilver, 
over  the  mountain : — ^these  are  circumstances  that  are  the  heaviest  substance  in  the  world  except  gold,  floating 
at  first  siiprising,  but,  upon  a  slight  consideration,  lose  upon  water,  which  is  but  a  very  light  substance. 
their  wouder.                    .  When  we  see  water  thus  capable  of  sustainiDg  quick* 

In  order  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which  all  these  silver,  we  peed  not  be  surprised  that  it  is  capable  of 

wonders  are  effected,  we  must  begin  by  observing  that  floating  much  lighter  substances — ships,  animals,  or 

water  is  possessed  of  an  invariable  property,  which  has  timber.    When  anything  floats  upon  water,  we  always 

not  hitherto  been  mentioned — that  of  always  kcciiiug  see  that  a  part  of  it  sinl^  in  the  same.    A  cork,  a  ship. 
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a  buoy,  eaoli  buiids  itself  a  bed  on  the  mirfaoe  of  the  teractod  by  the  presBore  from  below ;  and  the  whole  aci- 
water.  This  bed  may  be  considered  as  bo  much  water  ing  unifonnly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  wraps  us  close 
displaced;  the  water  will  therefore  lose  so  much  of  its    round  without  injury. 

own  weight  as  is  emial  to  the  weight  of  that  bed  of  water  As  I  have  deviated  thus  far,  I  will  just  mention  one 
which  it  displaces.  If  the  body  be  heavier  than  a  similar  or  two  properties  more  which  water  and  all  such  like 
bulk  of  water,  it  will  sink ;  if  lighter,  it  will  swim.  Unl*  fluids  is  found  to  possess.  And  firtit,  their  ascending  in 
TersoUy,  therefore,  a  body  plunged  in  water  loses  as  vessels  which  are  emptied  of  air,  as  in  our  common 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  body  pumps,  for  instance.  The  air,  however,  being  the  agent 
of  its  own  bulk.  Some  light  bodies,  therefore,  such  as  in  this  case,  we  must  previously  examine  its  properties 
cork,  lose  much  of  their  weis^ht,  and  therefore  swim;  before  we  undertake  the  explanadou.'  The  other  pith 
and  more  ponderous  bodies  sink,  because  they  are  heavier  perty  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  their  ascending  in  small 
than  their  bulk  of  water.  capillary  tubea    This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 

Upon  this  simple  theorem  entirely  depends  the  art  of  and  inscrutable  appearances  in  nature.  Glass  tubes 
weigning  metals  nydrostatically.  I  have  a  guinea,  for  may  be  drawn,  by  means  of  a  lamp,  as  fine  as  a  hab>«- 
instance,  and  desire  to  know  whether  it  be  pure  gold  :  I  still  pi-eserving  their  hollow  withm.  1£  one  of  these 
have  weighed  it  in  the  usual  way  with  another  guinea,  be  planted  in  a  vessel  of  water  or  spirit  of  wine,  the 
and  find  It  exactly. of  the  same  weight,  but  still  I  have  liquor  will  immediately  be  seen  to  ascend;  and  it 
some  suspicion,  from  its  great  bulk,  that  it  is  not  pure,  vml  rise  higher,  in  proportion  as  the  tube  is  smaller,  a 
In  order  to  determine  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  foot,  two  feet,  and  more.  How  does  this  come  to  pass? 
than  to  weigh  it  in  water  with  that  same  guinea  that  I  Is  the  air  the  cause  ?  No ;  the  liquor  rises  although 
know  to  be  good,  and  of  the  same  weight;  and  this  will  the  air  be  taken  away.  Is  attraction  the  cause?  No; 
instantly  show  the  difference;  for  the  true  ponderous  forquicksilverdoesnotasoend,  which  it  otherwise  would, 
metal  will  sink,  and  the  false  bulky  one  will  be  sustained  Many  have  been  the  theories  of  experimental  philoso- 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  its  surftu^e.  Those  whose  phers  to  explain  this  property.  Such  as  are  fond  of  tra- 
buainess  it  is  to  examine  the  purity  of  metals  have  a  veiling  in  the  regions  of  conjecture  may  consult  Hawk»> 
balance  made  for  this  purpose,  by  which  they  can  pre-  bee,  Morgan,  Jurin,  or  Watson,  who  have  examined  the 
dsely  determine  which  is  most  ponderous  or,  as  it  is  ex-  subject  with  great  minuteness.  Hitherto,  however, 
pressed,  wh^ch  has  the  greatest  specific  gravitjr.  Seventy-  nothing  but  doubts  instead  of  knowledge  have  been 
one  poimds  and  a  huf  of  quicksUver  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be- 
equal  in  bulk  to  a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold.  In  come  us  to  enter  into  the  minuteness  of  the  inquiry, 
the  same  proportion,  sixty  of  lead,  fifty-four  of  silver,  when  we  have  so  many  greater  wonders  to  call  our  at- 
forty-seven  of  copper,  forty-five  of  brass,  for^-two  of  tion  away 
iron,  and  t^iirty-nine  of  tin,  are  each  equal  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  same  ponderous  of  all  metak.  ..— 

This  method  of  precisely  determining  the  purity  of 
gold  by  weighing  in  water   was  first  discovered  by  Ap-  CHAP.  XIV. 

ehimedes,  to  whom  mankind  have  been  indebted  for  ^ 

many  useftil  discoveries.    Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  having  or  thb  origin  of  bivkbs 

sent  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  to  be  made  into  a  crown, 

the  workman,  it  seems,  kept  a  part  for  his  own  use,  and  **  The  son  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  pants 
supplied  the  deficiency  with  a  baser  metal.  His  fraud  for  the  place  from  whence  he  arose-  AH  things  are  filled 
was  suspected  by  the  king,  but  could  not  be  detected ;  with  labour,  and  man  oannot  utter  it  All  rivers  run 
till  applying  to  Archimedes,  he  weighed  the  crown  in  into  the  sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full.  Unto  the  place 
water ;  and  by  this  method  informed  the  king  of  the  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.  The 
quantity  of  gold  which  was  taken  away.  ejp is  not  satisfied  with seeiiuf, nor tlie ear withnearing.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  all  fluids  endeavour  to  preserve  Aus  speaks  the  wisest  of  the  Jews ;  and  at  so  early  a 
their  level ;  and,  likewise,  that  a  body  pressing  on  the  period  was  the  curiosity  of  man  employed  in  observmflf 
surface  tended  to  destroy  that  level.  From  hence,  there-  these  great  circulations  of  Nature,  flvery  eye  attempted 
fore,  it  will  easily  be  inferred  that  the  deeper  any  body  to  explain  those  appeai'ances ;  and  every  philosopher  who 
sinks  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of  tne  depressea  has  long  thou^t  ujpon  the  subjeot  seems  to  give  a  pecu 
fluid  beneath.  It  vriU  be  fi^ed,  therefore,  as  the  resist-  liar  solution.  The  mquiry  whence  rivers  are  produced— 
ance  increases  in  proportion  as  the  body  descends — How  whence  they  derive  thoee  unoeasing  stores  of  water 
comes  the  body  after  it  is  got  a  certain  way  to  sink  at  all  ?  which  continually  enrich  the  w<R'ld  with  fertility  and 
The  answer  is  obvious ;  from  the  fluid  above  pressing  it  verdure— has  been  variously  considered,  and  divided  the 
down  with  almost  as  great  a  force  as  the  flmd  beneath    opinions  of  mankind  more  than  any  qther  topic  ii) 

Sresses  it  up.  Take  away  by  any  art  the  pressure  of  the  natural  history, 
uid  from  aoove,  and  let  only  the  resistance  of  the  fluid  In  this  contest  the  various  champions  may  be  classed 
frt>m  below  be  suffered  to  act ;  and  after  the  body  is  got  under  two  leaders,  M.  De  La  Hire,  who  oontends  thai 
down  very  deep  the  resistance  will  be  insuperable.  To  rivers  must  be  supplied  from  the  sea,  strained  through 
give  an  instance.  A  small  hole  opens  in  the  bottom  of  tiie  pores  of  the  earth ;  and  Dr.  Halley,  who  has  ea- 
a  ship  at  sea,  forty  feet,  we  will  suppose,  below  the  sur^  deavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  clouds  are  sufficient 
face  of  the  water ;  through  this  the  water  bursts  up  vrith  for  the  supnly.  Both  sides  have  brought  mathematics 
great  violence ;  I  attempt  to  stop  it  vnth  my  hand,  but  to  their  aid,  and  have  shown  that  long  and  laboriooi 
it  pushes  the  hand  violently  away.  Here  the  hand  is,  calculations  can  at  any  time  be  made  to  obscure  both 
in  fact,  a  body  attempting  to  sink  upon  water,  at  a    sides  of  a  question. 

depth  of  forty  feet,  with  the  pressure  from  above  taken  De  La  Hire  begins  his  poofs  that  rain-water  evapo- 
away.  The  water,  therefore,  will  overcome  my  strength,  rated  from  the  sea  is  insufficient  for  the  production  of 
and  it  will  continue  to  burst  in  till  it  has  got  to  its  level ;  rivers,  by  showing  that  rain  never  penetrates  the  surfaee 
if  I  should  then  dive  into  the  hold,  ana  clap  my  band  of  the  earth  above  sixteen  inches.  From  thence  be  in- 
upon  the  opening  as  before,  I  should  percoive  no  force  fers,  that  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  for  it  to  sink  so 
acting  against  my  hand  at  all ;  for  the  water  above  as  to  be  found  at  such  considerable  depths  below.  Rain- 
presses  the  hand  as  much  down  against  the  hole  as  the  water  he  grants  is  often  seen  to  mix  with  rivers,  and  to 
water  without  pi^s^s  it  upward.  For  this  reason,  also,  swell  their  currents ;  but  a  muoh  greater  part  of  U 
when  we  dive  to  the  bottom  -of  the  water  we  sustain  a  evaporatea  "  In  fact,'*  continues  he,  "  if  we  suppose 
Tery  great  pressure  from  above,  it  is  true,  but  it  ia  ooun-    the  earth  everywhere  covered  with  water,  evaporatioa 
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aloha  WfNild  be  snfBoient  to  earry  off  two  feet  nine  inches  grounds,  and  fumiebee  plants  irith  tbeir  wonted  supply. 

of  it  in  a  year;   and  yet  we  yerr  well  know  that  scarce  But  the  circulation  does  not  even  rest  here  ;  for  it  ia 

nineteen  inches  of  rain  falls  in  that  time — so  that  evapo-  again  exhaled  into  vapour  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  and 

ration  would  carry  off  a  much  greater  quantity  than  is  luterward  returned  to  that  g^at  mass  of  waters  whence 

ever  known  to  descend.    The  small  quantity  of  rain-  it  first  arose.    **  This/*  adds  Dr  Halley,  "  seems  the 

water  that  falls  is  therefore  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis ;  and  much  more  likely  to 

nnrposee  of  vegetation.    Two  leaves  of  a  fig-tree  have  be  true  than  that  of  those  who  derive  all  fringe  nrom 

oeen  found  by  experiment  to  imbibe  from  the  earth,  in  the  filtering  of  the  sea-waters,  through  certain  imaginanr 

five  hours  and  a  half,  two  ounces  of  water.  This  implies  tubes  or  passages  witliin  the  earth ;  since  it  ie  well 

the  great  quantity  of  fluid  that  must  be  exhausted  in  known  that  the  greatest  rivers  have  their  most  copious 

the  maintenance  of  one  single  plant    Add  to  this,  that  foimtains  the  most  remote  from  the  sea." 

the  waters  of  the  river  Rungis  will,  by  calculation,  rise  This  seems  the  most  genei-al  opinion ;  and  yet  after 

to  fiity  inches ;  and  the  whole  countryfit)m  whence  they  all,  it  is  still  pressed  with  great  difficulties,  and  there  is 

are  supplied  never  receives  fifty  inches  in  the  year  by  still  room  to  look  out  for  a  better  theory.    The  perpe- 

rain.    Besides  this,  there  are  many  salt  springs  which  tuity  of  many  springs  which  always  yield  the  same 

are  known  to  proceed  immediately  from  the  sea,  and  are  quantity  when  the  least  rain  or  vapour  is  afforded  as 

subject  to  its  flux  and  reflux.  In  short,  wherever  we  dig  well  as  when  the  greatest,  is  a  strong  objection.    Dei^ 

beneath  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth,  except  in  very  few  in-  ham  mentions  a  q>ring,  at  Upminster,  which  he  oould 

Stances,  water  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  by  this  subter-  never  perceive  by  his  eye  to  be  diminiiE^ed  in  the  great- 

raneous  water  that  springs  and  rivers,  nay,  a  great  part  est  droughts,  even  when  all  the  ponds  in  the  country, 

of  vegetation  itself,  is  supported ;  it  is  this  subterraneous  as  well  as  an  adjoining  brook,  have  been  dry  for  several 

water  which  is  raised  into  steam  by  the  internal  heat  of  months  together.     In  the  rainy  seasons,  also,  it  was 

theeortii  that  feeds  plants;  it  is  this  subterraneous  water  never  overflowed — except  sometimes,  perhaps,  for  au 

that  distils  through  its  interstioes,  and  there,  cooling,  hour  or  so,  upon  the  immissioQ  of  the  external  rains, 

forms  fountains;  it  is  this,  that,  by  the  addition  of  ndns*  He  therefore  justly  enough  concludes,  that  had  this 

is  increased  into  rivers^  and  pours  plenty  over  the  whole  spring  its  origin  from  rain  or  vapour,  there  would  be  found 

eardi."  an  increase  or  decrease  of  its  water  corresponding  to  the 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question*  it  is  asserted  that  causes  of  its  production, 

the  vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  sea,  and  driven  Thus  the  reader,  after  having  been  tossed  fr^m  one 

by  the  winds  upon  land,  are  more  than  siifHcient  to  hypothesis  to  another,  must  at  laat  be  content  to  settle  in 

supply  not  only  plants  with'moistnre,  but  also  to  furnish  conscious  ignorance.     All  that  has  been  written  upon 

a  suffidncy  of  water  to  the  greatest  rivers.    For  diis  this  subject  affords  him  rather  something  to  say  ttiaa. 

purpose,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  something  to  think — something  rather  for  others  than 

water  emptied  at  the  mouths  of  the  greatest  nvera,  and  for  himseu.    Varenius,  indeed,  although  he  is  at  a  lose 

of  the  quantity  also  raised  from  the  aea  by  evaporation ;  for  the  origin  of  rivers,  is  b^  no  means  so  as  to  their 

and  it  has  been  found  that  the  latter  by  mr  exceeds  the  formation.    He  is  pretty  positive  that  all  rivers  are  arti- 

former.    This  calculation  was  made  by  Mr.  Marionet  ficiaL    He  boldly  asserts  that  their  channels  have  bees 

By  him  it  wa&foimd,  upon  receiving  such  rain  as  fell  in  originally  formed  by  the  industry  of  man.    His  reasepp 

a  year,  in  a  proper  vessel  fitted  for  tliat  purpose,  that,  are,  that  when  a  new  spring  breaks  forth  the  water  doea 

one  year  with  another,  there  might  fisdl  about  twenty  not  make  itself  a  new  channel,  but  spreads  over  the  adr 

incb«8  of  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  tkroughout  jaeent  land.     *'  Thus,"  says  he,  "  men  are  oUiged  to 

Europe.    It  was  also  campnted  that  ihe  river  Sdne,  direct  xti  course,  otherwise  Nature  never  would  have 

from  its  aouice  to  the  oity   of  .Paris,  nnght  cover  an  f^>und  one.*'     He  enumerates  many  rivers  that  are  oer- 

extent  of  ground  that  would  supply  it  annualW  with  tainlv  known  from  history  to  have  been  dug  by  mea. 

above  neven  billions  of  cuhie  feel  gf  this  water  mrmed  He  alleges  that  no  salt-water  rivers  are  found,  becauae. 

by  evaporation.    But  upon    computing  the  quantity  men  did  not  want  salt  water ;   and  as  for  salt,  that  wa£ 

which  pissed  through  the  arches  of  one  of  its  bridges  procurable  at  a  less  expense  tlian  digging  a  river  for  it 

in  a  year,  it  was  foimd  to  amount  only  to  two  hundred  However,  it  costs  a  speculative  man  but  a  small  expense 

and  eighty  millions  of  cubic  feet,  which  is  not  above  c^  thinking  to  form  such  an  hypothesis.     It  may,  per- 

the  sixth  part  of  the  former  number.    Hence,  Aerefore,  haps,  engross  the  zeadef  s  patience  to  detain  him  longer 

it  appears  that  this  river  may  receive  a  supply,  brought  upon  it 

to  it  by  the  evaporated  waters  of  the  sea,  six  times  Nevertheless,  though  Philosophy  be  thus  ignorant  aa 

greater  than  what  it  gives  back  to  the  sea  by  its  current ;  to  the  produetion  of  rivers,  yet  tne  laws  of  their  motion 

and,  therefore,  evaporation  is  more  than   so^fficiaatfor  and  the  nature  of  their  cmrrents  have  been  very  well 

mainraining  the  groatest  river8»  and  supplying  the  pur-  explained.    The  Italians  have  particularly  distinguished 

poses  also  of  vegetation.  themselves  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  them  that 

In  this  manner  the  sea  supplies  sufficient  humidity  to  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement 

the  air  for  frn-mdiing  the  earth  with  all  necessary  moist-  AU  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  mountains  or 

ure.    One  part  of  its  vapours  fall  upon  its  own  bosom  elevated  lakes ;   and  it  is  in  their  descent  from  these 

before  they  arrive  upon  land.    AnoUier  part  is  arrested  that  they  acquire  that  velocity  which  maintains  their 

by  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  is  compelled,  by  the  future  current    At  first  their  course  is  generally  rapid 


inio  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  it  gathers  in  those  generally  becoming  more  level  as  it  approaches  towards 

receptacles,  which,  being  once  filled,  tdl  Uie  rest  over-  ike  sea. 

flows,  and,  breaking  out  by  tlie  sides  of  the  hills,  forms       If  this  acquired  velocity  be  quite  spent  and  the  plain, 

single  springs.    Man^  of  these  run  down  by  the  valleys  through  which  the  river  passes  is  entirely  level,  it  will» 

or  guts  between  the  ndges  of  the  mountain,  and,  coming  notwithstanding,  still  continue  to  run  firom  the  perpen.^ 

to  unite,  form  little  rivulets  oar  brooks;  many  of  these,  dicular  pressure  of  the  water,  which  is  always  in  exoot 

meriting  in  one  common  valley,  and  gaining  the  plain  proportion  to  the  depth.    This  perpendicular  pressure 

ground,  being  grown  less  rapid,  become  a  river ;  and  is  nothing  more  than  the  weight  of  the  upper  waters 

many  of  these  uniting,  make  such  vast  bodies  of  watev  pressing  the  lower  out  of  their  places^  aud,    oonse-. 

as  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  »ad  the  Danube.  qu^tly,   driving  them  forward,   they  cannot  reoede. 

IlMve  ifl  stiU  a  ^lizd  pttrt,  whifih  Ms  iq^  the  low  against   the   stream.     As   this   pressure  is  greatest 
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in  tbo  deopc^^  parts  of  the  river,  so  we  grcnerally  find  the  On  those  occasions,  therefore,  tbe  river  presents  a  eon* 

middle  oftlie  stream  most  rapid;  both  because  it  bos  cave  rather  than  a  convex  siuface;  and  as  in  the  former 

the  greatest  motion  thus  communicated  by  the  pressure,  case  the  middle  waters  rose  in  a  ridge,  in  tliis  case  tliej 

and  the  fewest  obstructions  from  the  banks  on  either  sink  in  a  furrow, 

side.  Th^  stream  in  all  rivers  is  more  rapid  in  proportion 

Rivers  thus  set  into  motion  are  almost  always  found  as  its  channel  is  diminished.     For  instance,  it  will  be 

to  make  their  own  beds.     Where  they  find  the  bed  ele-  much  swifter  where  it  is  ten  jards  broad  than  where  it 

▼ated  they  wear  its  substance  &way,  and  deposit  tlie  sedi-  is  twenty ;  for  the  force  l>ehmd  still  pushing  the  water 

ment  in  the  next  hollow,  so  as  in  time  to  make  the  forwai'd,  when  it  comes  to  the  naiTow  part  it  must  make 

bottom  of  their  channels  even.     On  the  other  hand,  the  up  by  velocity  w  iat  it  wants  in  room, 

water  is  continually  gnawing  and  eating  away  the  banks  It  often  happens  that  the  stream  of  a  river  is  opposed 

on  each  side;  and  thia  with  more  force  as  the  current  by  one  of  its  jutting  banks  by  an  island  in  the  midst, 

happens  to  sti-ike  more  against  them.    By  these  means,  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  or  some  such  obstacle.    This 

it  always  has  a  tendency  to  render  them  more  straight  producesnotunfrequently  a  back  current;  and  the  water, 

and  pai'allel  to  its  own  course.  Thus  it  continues  to  reo-  iiaving  passed  the  arch  with  great  velocity,  pushes  the 

tify  its  banks  and  enlarge  its  bed ;  and,  consequently,  water  on  each  side  of  its  dii^ct  current    This  produces 

to  diminish  the  force  of  its  stream,  till  there  becomes  an  a  sidf^urrent,  tending  to  the  bank ;  and  notunfrequently 

equilibrium  between  the  force  of  the  water  and  the  a  whirlpool,  in  which  a  lari^  body  of  waters  are  cii-- 

r'sistance  of  its  banks,  upon  which  both  will  remain  culated  in  a  kind  of  cavity  sinking  down  in  the  middle, 

without  any  further  mutation :   and  it  is  happy  for  man  The  central  point  of  the  whii'lpool  is  always  lowest, 

tliat  bounds  ai*e  put  to  the  erosion  of  the  earth  by  water,  because  it  has  the  least  motion;  the  other  parts  are 

and  that  we  find  all  rivers  only  dig  and  widen  them-  supported  in  some  measure  by  the  violence  of  theirs,  and 

solves  but  to  a  certain  degree.  consequently  rise  higher  as  their  motion  is  greater;  so 

In  those  plains  and  large  valleys  where  great  rivers  that  towaras  the  extremity  of  the  whirlpool  must  he 

flow,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  usually  lower  than  any  part  higher  than  towards  the  centre. 

of  the  valley.     But  it  often  happens  that  the  surface  of  If  the  stream  of  a  river  be  stopped  at  the  surface,  and 

the  water  is  higher  than  many  of  the  grounds  that  are  yet  be  free  below — ^for  instance,  if  it  be  laid  over  by  a 

adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  stream.     If,  after  inunda-  bridge  of  boats — there  will  then  be  a  double  current ; 

tions,  we  take  a  view  of  some  rivers,  we  shall  find  their  tlie  water  at  the  surface  will  flow  back,  while  that  at  the 

banks  appear  above  water  at  a  time  that  all  the  adjacent  bottom  will  proceed  with  increased  velocity.     It  often 

valley  is  overflown.    This  prooeeds  from  the  frequent  happens  that  the  current  at  the  bottom  is  swifter  than 

deposition  of  mud  and  such  like  substances  upon  the  at  ihe  top,  when,  upon  violent  land-floods,  the  weight 

banks,  by  the  rivers  frequently  overflowing;   and  thus,  of  watera  towai-ds  the  source  presses  the  waters  at  tlie 

by  degrees,  they  become  elevated  above  the  plain ;   and  bottom  before  it  has  had  time  to  communicate  its  motion 

the  water  is  often  seen  higher  also.  to  the  surface.    However,  in  all  other  cases,  the  surface 

Rivers,  as  every  body  has  seen,  are  always  broadest  at  of  the  stream  is  swifter  than  the  bottom,  as  it  is  not 

the  mouth,  and  grow  narrower  towards  their  source,  retai-ded  by  rubbing  over  the  bed  of  the  river. 

But  vHiat  is  less  known,  and  probably  more  deserving  It  might  be  supposed  that  bridges,  dams,  and  other 

curiosity,  is,  that  they  run  in  a  more  directed  channel  obstacles  in  the  current  of  a  river,  would  retard  its  ve- 

as  they  immediately  leave  their  sources;  and  that  their  locity.    But  the  difTei-ence  they  make  is  very  inconsider- 

flinuosities  and  turnings  become  more  numerous  as  they  able.    The  water,  by  these  stoppages,  gets  an  eleivation 

proceed.  It  is  a  certain  sign  among  the  savages  of  North  above  the  object ;  which,  when  it  has  sunnounted  them, 

America,  that  they  are  near  the  sea  when  they  find  the  gives  a  velocity  that  recompences  the  former  delay, 

rivers  winding,  and  every  now  and  then  changing  their  Islands  and  turnings  also  retud  the  coui-se  of  the  stream 

direction.    And  this  is  even  now  become  an  indication  but  very  inconsiderably ;  any  cause  which  diminishes 

to  the  Europeans  themselves  in  their  journeys  through  the  quanti^  of  the  water  most  sensibly  diminishes  tlie 

Hiose  trackless  forests.    As  those  sinuosities,  therefore,  force  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

Increase  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea,  it  is  not  to  be  An  increase  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river  always 

wondered  at  that  they  sometimes  divide,  and  thus  disem-  increases  its  rapidity,  excent  in  cases  of  inimdation.  The 

bd^ue  by  difierent  channels.    The  Danube  disembogues  instant  the  river  has  overflowed  its  banks  the  velocity  of 

into  the  Euxine  by  seven  mouths;  the  J^ile  by  the  same  its  current  is  always  turned  that  way,  and  the  inundation 

number;  and  the  Wolga  by  seventy.  is  pereeived  to  continue  for  some  days ;  which  it  would 

The  ciuTents  of  rivers  are  to  be  estimated  veir  diflbr-  not  otlierwise  do  if,  as  soon  as  the  cause  was  discon- 

ently  from  the  manner  in  which  those  writers  who  have  tinned,  it  acquired  its  former  rapidity, 

given  us  mathematical  theories  on  this  subject  represent  A  violent  storm  that  sets  directly  up  against  the  course 

them.    They  found  their  calculations  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  will  always  retard,  and  sometimes  entirely 

bein^  a  pei-fect  plain  from  one  bank  to  the  other:  but  stop  its  course.    I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this,  when 

this  IS  not  the  actual  state  of  Nature ;  for  rivere  in  gene-  the  bed  of   a  large  river  was  left  entii'ely  dry  for  some 

ral  rise  in  the  middle ;  and  this  convexity  is  greatest  in  hours,  and  the  fish  were  caught  among  the  stones  at  the 

proportion  as  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  greater.  Any  bottom. 

person  to  be  convinced  of  this  need  only  lay  his  eye  as  Inundations  are  generally  greater  towards  the  sourre 

nearly  as  he  can  on  a  level  with  the  stream,  and,  looking  of  rivers  than  farther  down,  because  the  current  isgene- 

across  to  the  opposite  bank,  he  will  perceive  the  river  rally  swifter  below  than  above — ^and  that  for  the  reasons 

in  tlie  midst  to  be  elevated  consideraoly  above  what  it  already  assigned. 

is  at  the  edges.  This  rising  in  some  rivers  is  often  found  A  little  river  may  be  received  into  a  Iftige  one  without 

to  be  three  feet  high,  and  is  ever  increased  in  proportion  augmenting  either  its  width  or  depth.    This,  which  at 

to  the  ra])idity  of  the  stream.    In  this  case,  the  water  in  first  view  seems  a  paradox,  is  yet  very  easily  accounted 

the  midst  of  the  current  loses  a  part  of  its  weight  for.    The  little  river,  in  this  case,  only  goes  towards  in- 

from  the   velocity  of   its  motion ;    while  that   at  the  creasing  the  swiftness  of  the  larger,  and  puttting  it9 

sides,  for  the  contrary  reason,  sinks  lower.     It  some-  dormant  watere  into  motion.    In  this  manner,  the  Ve- 

timcs,     however,     hai)pens    that   this    appearance   is  netian  branch  of  the  Po  was  pushed  on  by  the  Ferarese 

reversed ;    for  when  tides  are  found  to  now  up  with  branch  and  that  of  Panaro,  without  any  enlargenient  of 

Tiolenco  against  the  natural  current  of  the  water,  the  its  breadth  or  depth  fi-om  these  accessions, 

greatest  rapidity  is  then  found  at  the  sides  of  the  river,  A  TiveT  tending  to  enter  another,  either  perpendicularly 

M  the  water  there  least  resists  the  influx  from  the  sea.  or  in  any  opposite  direetion,  will  be  diverted  by  degrees 
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from  thfti  dSreotfoft,  and  h^  obli^  t6  make  itself  a  more  From  these  InufldaHotis,  the  itihabitants  (if  Egftt  d«riV» 

kvoonMe  entranoe  dovnwaraj  and  more  conspiring  hap^inees  and  plettty;  and,  when  the  river  aoe#  not 

with  the  stream  of  tiie  former.  arise  to  its  acoustomed  heights,  they  preplu^  for  an  in^ 

The  imion  of  two  rivers  into  one  makes  it  fl#w  the  dilferefit  harvest.  It  begins  to  overflow  about  th^  sevens- 
swifter;  since  the  same  quantity  of  water,  instead  of  teenth  of  June  i  it  generally  continues  to  augraeilt  for 
nibbing  aeainstlbur  shores,  now  only  rubs  against  two.  forty  days^  and  decreases  in  about  as  many  more.  The 
And,  besides,  the  current  being  deeper,  beeomes  of  oon-  time  of  increase  and  decrease,  however,  is  ihtich  more  ill- 
aeomnod  more  fitted  for  motion.  considerable  now  then  it  was  among  the  ancients.  Heii»* 

With  respect  to  the  placee  from  whence  Hreftn  proceed,  dotus  informs  us,  that  it  was  a   hundred  days  risings 

it  may  be  taken  for  a  general  rule,    that   the  largest  and  as  many  falling ;  which  shows  that  the  inuhdatias 

and   highest    mountains    supply   the    greatest    and  Was  ffiuoh  greater  at  that  time  than  at  present    Mis 

most  extensive  rivers.  It  may  be  also  remarked,  in^  Buffon  has  ascribed  the  present  diminution,  as  well  to 
idiAtever  direction  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  runs,  tiio  ^he  lessening  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  hj  their 
liver  takes  an  opposite  course*     K  the  mountain^  ^^r^blptance  having  so  long  been  washed  down  with  thd 

instance,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  ibe  riv6f^|0»  stream,  as  to  the  rising  of  the  earth  in  Egypt,  that  hatf 

from  east  and  west,  and  so  contrariwise.     Tlle^a^  for  so  many  ages  received  this  extraneous  supply.    But 

fNme  of  the  most  generally  received  oplniona  regarding-  vrb  do  not  find,  by  the  buildings  tliat  have  remained 

the  oomiBe  of  rivers.     However,  they  are  liable  to  many  siiice  the  times  of  the  ancients,  that  the  earth  is  much 

esceptions ;   and  nothing  but  an  actual  knowledge  of  raised  sinee  &en.    Besides  the  Nile  in  Africa,  we  may 

eadi  partionlar  river  can  furnish  us  with  an  esaet  tl^c^  2<eekon  the  Zara,  and  the  Ooanaa,  from  the  greatness  of 

of  its  current  Whose  openiligd  ixrto  the  8e%  and  the  rapidity  of  whose 

Tho  largest  rivers  of  Eurdpe  are,  first,  thc^  Wolga,  ert;reams,  we  form  an  ^timate  of  the  great  distance  from 

whieh  is  about  mic  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  whence  th^  atttm.    Their  conrses,  however,  are  spent 

eaUaoding  from  Beechow  to  Astrachan.  It  is  remarkable  in  watering  deeertfi  and  savage  countries,  whose  poverty 

of  tida  river,  that  it  abounds  with  water  during  the  sum-  6t  fierceneses  have  kept  strangers  away. 

mar  monthB  of  May  and  June ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the  But  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  America,  as  it  exhibiti^ 

ymg  i»  so  shallow  as  to  scarce  cover  its  bottom,  or  aUow  the  most  lofty  moimtains,  so  also  it  supplies  the  largest 

a  passage  for  loaded  vessels  that  trade  up  in  its  stream,  rivers.  The  foreiiiost  6f  these  is  the  great  river  Amazon, 

The  largest  rivers  of  Africa  are,  in  Senegal,  Whicb  which,  from  its  source  in  the  lake  c^  Dauricocha  to  its 

inns  a  course  of  not  less  than  eleven  htmdied  leagues^  discharge  itft6  the  Western  Ocean,  performs  a  course  of 

oonprehending  the  Niger,  wMoh  some  have  supposed  W  more  than  twelve  htitidred  leagues;     The  breadth  and 

iSdlint  oil     However,   later  accountB  affirm  that  th«  depth  of  this  river  is*  answerable  to  its  vast  lengthy 

Niger  is  lost  in  the  sands^  about  three  hmidred^  miles  and,  where  its  width  in  more  contracted,  its  depth  is 

vf  from  the  western  coasts  of  Africa.  Be  this  as  ft  may,  ati^ented  in  propCfticM.    So  great  is  the  body  of  its 

ta*  Senegal  is  well  known  to  be  SMvigable  for  iMfe  than  waters,  tiiiat  ottier  ritet^  Ibougn  before  the  objects  of 

tkrse  hundred  leagues  i^  the  country ;  and  how  much  admiration,  are  lost  in  its  bosom.    It  proceeds,  after  their 

Uglier  it  may  reaeh  is  no^yet  discovert,  as  the  dread-  ^function,  with  its  usual  appearance,  without  any  visible 

fuf  Vitality  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  not  only  deter  change  in  its  breadth  or  rapidity ;  and,  if  we  may  so  ex- 

oOikMiCy,  bnt  even  avarice,  which  is  a  much  stmnger  press  it,  remains  without  ostentation.    In  some  places  it 

At  thaettdof  thelastwar,  of  iiftyEngftshmen  cBsplays  it»  whole  magnificenoe,  dividing  info  several 


dMt  weie  sent  ts  the  factory  at  Galam,  a  place  taken  lar^e  branches,  and  encompassing  a  multitude  of  islands; 
tmm  dba  French,  smd  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and,  at  len^gth,  disoharginff  itself  into  the  ocean  by  a 
coif  one  xeturued  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions,  channel  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad.    Anomei^ 
wbo  were  destroyed  by  the  climate.     The  celebrated  ri!ver,  that  may  almost  rival  the  former,  is  the  St  Law- 
lit^  Nile  is  said  to  be  nine  hundred  and  seventy  leagues,  rence,-  in  Gancida,  which  rising  in  the  lake  Affiniboils;' 
from  its  soouree  among  the  mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  passes  from  one  lake  to  another,  from  Christineaux  to 
Upper  ^tiiiopia,  to  its  opening  into  ilie  Mediterranean  Alempigo ;  from  thence  to  lake  Superior ;  thence  to  the 
Sm.    The  sources  of  this  river  were  considered  as  in  lake  Hurons ;  to  lake  Erie,  to  lake  Ontario ;  and,  at  last^ 
semtable  hj  the  ancients;  and  the  causes  of  its  periocti-  after  a  course  of -nine  hundred  leagues,  pours  their  ooi- 
cal  inundation  were  eqfually  unknown.    They  have  both  lected  waters  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  river  Mis^ 
baea  ascertained  by  the  missionaries  who  have  traveUed  sissippi  is  of  more  than  seven  hundred  leagues,  in  length, 
into  the  interior  parts  of  Ethiopia.    The  Nile  t8Js.es  its  beginning  at  its  source  near  the  the  lake  Affiniboils, 
riat  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghojam,  aova  a  small  aperture  on  and  ending  at  its  opening  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico. 
&e  top  of  a  mountain,  which,  though  not  above  a  foot  The  river  rlate  runs  a  length  of  more  than  eight  hun*- 
and  a  half  over,  yet  was  unfathomable.    This  fountain,  dred  leagues  from  its  scource  in  the  river  Parana,  to  its 
when  aorrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  expands  into  month.    The  river  Oroonoko  is  seven  hundred  and  fifby- 
a  river;  and,  being  joined  by  others,  fmrms  a  lake  thir^  five  leagues  in  length,  from  its  source  near  Pasto  to  its- 
leagues  long,  and  as  many  broad ;  from  this,  its  channel,  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
in  some  measure,  windes  back  to  the  country  where  it       Such  is  tho  amazing  length  of  the  greatest  rivers;  and* 
fiist  began  ;  from  thence,  precipitating  by  frightful  and  even  in  some  of  these,  the  most  remote  sources 
cataractB,  it  travels  through  a  variety  of  desert  regions,  very  probably  yet  continue  unknown.    In  fact,  if  we 
equally  formidable,  such  as  Amhara,  Olaea,  Damot,  and  oonsioer  the  number  of  rivers  which  they  receive,  and 
Aaoa.  Upon  its  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  litde  acquaintance  we  have  with  the  regions  through^ 
it  runs  through  a  rocky  channel,  which  some  late  travel-  which  they  run,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  geo^ 
tars  have  mistaken  for  its  cataracts.    In  the  beginning  graphcrs  are  divided  concerning  the  sources' of  most  of 
ai  its  course,  it  receives  many  lesser  rivers  into  it ;  and  them.    As  among  a  number  of  roots  by  whichnourish- 
KnT  vras  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  received  none.    In  ment  is  conveyed  to  a  stately  tree,  it  is  difficult  to  deter* 
llie  beginning  also  of  its  course,  it  has  many  windings ;  mine  precisely  that  by  which  the  ti^  is  chiefiy  supplied, 
llati  for  above  three  hundred  leagues  fi^m  the  sea,  it  so  among  the  many  branches    of  a  ^at    river,  it  is 
nms  in  a;  direct  line.    Its  annual  overflowings  arise  equally  dMcult  to  tell  which  is  the  original;    Hence  it 
tmoL  a  yery  obvious  cause,  which-  is  idmost  universal  may  easily  happen,  that  a  smaller  branch  is  taken  fat 
with  the  great  rivers  that  take  their  sconrce  near  the  the  capital  stream ;  and  its  runnings  are  pursued  and 
Use.    The  rainy  season,  which  is  periodical  in  those  delineated*  in  prejudice  of  some  other  branch  that  better 
aHma<w«,  flood  the  rivers ;  iMd  as  mis  always  happens  deserved  the  name  and  the  description.    In  this  maimer 
moac  mmmer.  so  tiie-  Nils  is  atthat^tkne  overflowiL  in  Europe,  the  Danube  is  known  to  zeoeive  thirty  lessee 
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rivers :  tbe  Wolga/ thirty-two  or  thirty-three.    In  Asia,  while  the  sun  continues  to  dissolve  them.    Some  livers 
the  Hohanno  receives  thirty  five ;  the  Jenisca,  above  also  flow  with  an  even  steady  current,  from  their  source 
sixty ;  the  Oby  as  many ;  tne  Amour  about  forty ;  the  to  the  sea ;  others  flow  with  greater  rapidi^,  their  stream 
Nanquin  receives  thirty  rivers ;  the  Ganges  twenty ;  and  being  poured  down  in  a  cataract,  or  swallowed  by  the 
Euphrates  about  eleven.  In  Africa,  the  Senegal  receives  sandB,  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
more  than  twenty  •rivers ;  the  Nile  receives  not  one  for  The  rivers  of  those  countries  that  have  been  least  in- 
flve  hundred  leagues  upwards,  and  then  only  twelve  or  habited  are  usually  more  rocky,  uneven,  and  broken 
thirteen.    In  America,  the  river  Amazon  receives  above  into  waterfalls  or  cataracts  than  those  where  the  industiy 
sixty,  and  those  very  considerable ;  the  river  St.  Law-  of  man  has  been  more  nrevalent.   Wherever  man  comes 
rence  about  forty,  coimting  those  which  fiEill  into  its  lakes;  Nature  puts  on  a  milder  appearance :  the  terrible  and 
the  Mississippi  i^ceives  forty ;  and  ^e  river  Plate  above  the  sublime  are  exchanged  for  the  gentle  and  theusefrd; 
^1^.                                    '  Ihe  cataract  is  sloped  away  into  a  placid  stream ;  and  the 
I  mentioned  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges  and  the  banks  become  more  smooUi  and  even.    It  must  have  re- 
Nile,  but  almost  eveir  other  great  river  whose  source  quired  ages  to  render  the  Ehone  or  the  Loire  navigable; 
lie^^  within  the  tropics  have  their  stated  inundations  also,  meir  beds  must  have  been  cleaned  and  directed;  their 
The  river  Pegu  has  been  called  by  travellers  the  Indian  inequalities  removed ;  and  by  a  long  course  of  industry, 
Nile,  becauie  of  the  similar  overflowings  of  its  stream ;  Nature  must  have  been  taught  to  conq^ire  witili  the 
this  it  does  to  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues  on  each  side ;  desires  of  her  controller.    Every  one's  experience  must 
and  so  fertilizes  the  soil,  that  the  inhabitants  send  great  have  supplied  instances  of  rivers  thus  being  made  to  flow 
quantities  of  rice  into  other  coimtries,  and  have  still  more  evenly,  and  more  beneflcially  to  mankind ;  but 
abundance  for  their  own  consumption.  The  river  Senegal  there  are  some  whose  currents  are  so  rapid  and  falls  so 
has  likewise  its  inundations,  which  cover  the  whole  flat  precipitate  that  no  art  can  obviate,  and  that  must  for 
country  of  Negi'oland,  beginning  and  ending  much  about  ever  remain  as  amazing  instances  of  incorrigible  Nature, 
the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Nile ;  as,  in  fact,  both  Of  this  kind  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Bhine ;  one  of 
rivers  rise  frt>m  the  same  mountains,   but  the  diflerence  which  I  have  seen  exhibit  a  very  strange  appearance  f  it 
between  the  eflects  of  the  inundations  in  each  river  is  was  that  at  Schathausen,  which  was  frozen  quite  across, 
remarkable  :  in  the  one,  it  distributes  health  and  plenty ;  and  ihe  water  stood  in  columns  where  the  cataract  had 
in  the  otlier,  diseases,  famine,  and  death.    The  inhabi-  formerly  fallen.  The  Nile,  as  was  said,  has  its  cataracts, 
tants  along  the  torrid  coasts  of  tlie  Senegal  can  receive  The  river  Vologda,  in  Bussia,  has  two.    The  river  Zara, 
no  benefit  from  any  additional  manure  the  river  may  in  Africa,  has  one  near  its  source.    The  river  Velino,  in 


industry  to  turn  it  to  any  advantage.    The  banks,  the  river  rushes  down  from  a  prodigious  hi^  preci 

therefore,  of  the  river  lie  uncultivated,  overgrown  with  into  a  deep  pit,  with  such  a  terrible  noise,  and  dreaciful 

rank  and  noxious  herbage,  and  infested  with  thousands  force,  that  diose  trees  designed  for  the  masts  of  ships, 

of  animals  of  various  malignity.    Every  new  flood  only  which  are  floated  down  Uie  river,  usually  are  turned 

tends  to  increase  the  rankness  of  the  soil,  and  to  providle  upside  down  in  their  fall,  and  often  are  shattered  to 

fresh  shelter  for  the  creatures  that  infest  it    If  the  flood  pieces,  by  being  dashed  against  the  surface  of  the  water 

continues  but  a  few  days  longer  than  usual,  the  impro*  m  the  pit ;  this  occurs  if  the  masts  fall  sideways  upon 

vident  inhabitants,  wno  are  driven  up  in  the  higher  the  water;  but  if  they  fall  endways^  they  dive  so  far 

grounds,  want  provisions,  and  famine  ensues.  When  the  under  water,  that  they  disappear  for  a  quartinr  of  an 

.  river  begins  to  return  into  its  channel,  the  humidity  and  hour  or  more ;  the  pit  mto  which  they  are  thus  plunged 

heat  of  the  air  are  eqxially  fatal ;  and  the  carcases  of  has  been  often  sounded  with  a  line  of  some  hundlred 

infinite  numbers  of  animals,  swept  away  by  the  inun-  fathoms  long,  but  no  ground  has  been  found  hitherto, 

dation,  putrifying  in  the  sun,  produce  a  stench  that  is  There  is  also  a  cataract  at  Powerscourti^  in  Ireland,  in 

almost  insupportable.    But  even  the  luxuriance  of  the  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  tlie  water  falls  three 

vegetation  becomes  a  nuisance.  I  have  been  assured,  by  hundred  feet  perpencUcular ;  which  is  a  greater  descent 

persons  of  veracity  who  have  been  up  to  the  river  Senegal,  than  that  of  any  other  cataract  in  any  part  of  the  world, 

that  there  are  some  plants  growing  al(mg  the  coast,  the  There  is  a  cataract  at  Albany »  in  the  prorince  of  New. 

smell  of  which  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  en-  York,  which  pours  its  stream  fifty  feet  perpendicular, 

dured.  It  is  certain,  that  all  the  sailors  and  soldieis  who  But  of  all  the  cataracts  in  the  world,  that  of  Niagara* 

have  been  at  any  of  our  factories  there  ascribe  the  un-  in  Canada,  if  we  consider  the  great  body  of  water  that 

wholesomeness  of  the  voyage  up  the  stream  to  the  ve-  falls,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  the  most 

getable  vapour.    However  &is  may  be,  the  inundations  astonishing. 

of  the  rivers  in  this  wretched  part  of  the  globe  contribute  This  amazing  fall  of  vrater  is  made  by  the  river  St 

scarce  any  advantage,  if  we  except  the  beauty  of  the  Lawrence,  in  its  passage  from  the  lake  Erie  into  the 

prospects  which  they  afibrd.  These,  indeed,  are  finished  lake  Ontario..    We  have  already  said  the  St  Lawrence 

oeyond  the  utmost  reach  of  art ;  a  spacious  glassy  river,  was  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world ;  and  yet  the 

with  its  banks  here  and  there  fringed  to  the  vexy  surface  whole  of  its  waters  are  here  poured  down,  by  a  fall  of  a 

by  the  mangrove-tree,  that  grows  down  into  the  water,  bundled  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular.    It  is  not  easy  to 

presents  itself  to  view ;  lofty  forests  of  various  colours,  bring  the  imagination  to  correspond  with  the  greatness 

with  openings  between,  carpeted  with  ^reen  plants  and  of  tlie  scene ;  a  river,  extremely  deep  and  rapid,  and 

the  most  gaudy  flowers ;  beasts  and  animals,  of  various  that  serves  to  drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  Norih 

kinds,  that  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  with  America  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  here  poured  precipi- 

a  sort  of  wild  curiosity,  survey  the  mariners  as  they  pass,  tately  down  a  ledge  of  rocks,  that  rise,  like  a  wall,  across 

contribute  to  heighten  the  scene.    This  is  the  sketch  of  the  whole  bed  of  its  stream.    The  width  of  the  river  a 

an* African  prospect ;  which  delights  the  eye  even  while  little  above  is  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad ;  and 

it  destroys  the  constitution.  the  rocks,  where  it  ^jrows  narrower,  are  four  himdred 

Beside  these  annually  periodical  inundations,  there  yards  over.    Their  direction  is  not  straight  across,  but 

are  many  rivers  that  overflow  at  much  shorter  intervals^  hollowing  inwards  like  a  horse-shoe ;  so  that  the  oata- 

Thus  most  of  those  in  Peru  and  Chili  have  scarce  any  ract,  which  bends  to  the  shape  of  the  obstacle,  rounding 

motion  by  night ;  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the  mom-  inwards,  presents  a  kind  of  theatre  the  most  tremendous- 

ing  sun  tney  ^resume  their  former  rapidity :  this  proceeds  in  Nature.    Just  in  the  middle  of  this  eiroular  wall  ol 

from  the  mountain  snows,  which,  melting  with  the  heat,  waters,  a  little  island   that  has  braved  the  iojj  of  the^ 

^increa^  the  stream,  and  continue  to  drive  on  the  current  cun'ents  presemts  one  of  its  noints.  and  divides  .tba 
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gtream  at  top  into  two ;  but  it  unites  again  long  before  CHAP.  XV. 

it  has  gt>t  to  the  bottom.    The  noise  of  the  £&ll  is  heard 

at  several  leagues  distance;  and  the  fury  of  the  waters        of  trb  ooeak  in  general,  and  of  its  softness. 
at  the  bottom  of  their  fall  is  inconceivable.    The  dash- 
ing produces  a  mist  that  rises  to  the  very  clouds ;  and       If  we  look  upon  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that 

that  produces  a  most  beautiful  rainbow,  when  the  sun  the  ocean  occupies  considerably  more  of  the  globe  tliaa 

shines.     It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  such  a  catar  the  land  is  found  to  do.    This  immense  body  of  waters 

net  quite  destroys  the  navigation  of  the  stream ;  and  yet  is  diffused  round  both  the  old  and  new  continent  to  the 

some  Indian  canoes,  as  it  is  said,  have  been  known  to  south,  and  may  surround  them  also  to  the  north  for 

yenture  down  it  with  safety.  what  we  know ;  but  the  ice  in  those  regions  has  stopped 

Of  those  rivers  that  lose  themselves  in  the  sands,  or  our  inquiries.    Although  the  ocean,  properly  speakuig, 

an  sw^owed  up  by  chasms  in  the  earth,  we  have  vari-  is  but  one  extensive  sheet  of  waters  continued  over  every 

COS  information.     What  we  are  told  by  the  ancients,  of  part  of  the  globe  without  interruption,  and  although  no 

^e  Alpheus,  in  Araoadia,  that  sinks  into  the  ground,  part  of  it  is  divided  from  the  rest,  yet  gepgraphers  have 

and  rises  again  near  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  it  takes  oistinguished  it  by  different  names,  as  the  Atlantic  or 

the  namo  of  Arethusa,   is  rather  more  known  than  Western  Ocean,    the  Northern  Ocean,    the  Southern 

credited.    But  we  have  better  information  with  respect  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.   Others 

to  the  river  Tigris  being  lost  in  this  manner  under  have  divided  it  differently,  and  given  other  names,  as 

Mount  Taurus ;  of  the  Ouadalquiver,  in  Spain,  being  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Inferior  Ocean,  or  the  Au^erican 

buried  in '  the  sands ;  of  the  river  Greata,  in  Yorkshire,  Ocean.    But  all.  these  being  arbitrary  distinctions,  and 

running  under  groimd,  and  rising  again ;  and  even  of  not  of  Nature's  making,  tiie  naturalist  may  consider 

the  great  Rhine  itself,  a  part  of  which  is  no  doubt  lost  them  with  indifference. 

in  the  sands  a  little  above  liCydon.    But  it  ought  to  be        In  this  vast  receptacle  almost  all  the  rivers  of  the 

observed  of  this  river,  that  by  much  the  greatest  part  earth  ultimately  terminate ;   nor  do  such  great  supplies 

arrives  at  the  ocean ;  for,  slthough  the  ancient  channel  seem  to  increase  its  stores,  for  it  is  neither  apparently 

which  CaQ  into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  city,  swollen  by  their  tribute,  nor  diminisliedby  their  failure ; 

is  now  entirely  choked  up,  yet  there  are  still  a  number  it  still  continues  the  same.  Indeed,  what  is  the  quantity 

of  small  ci^iala,  that  carry  a  great  body  of  waters  to  the  of  water  of  all  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  world,  com- 

aea ;  and,  besides,  it  has  also  two  very  large  openings,  pared  to  that  contained  in  this  ^at  receptacle  ?    K  we 

the  Lech  and   the  Waal,  below  Botterdam,  by  which  it  should  offer  to  make  a  rude  estimate,  we  shall  find  that 

eznpties  itself  abundantly.  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  flowing  into  the  bed  of  the 

Be  this  as  it  will,  nothing  is  more  common  in  sultry  sea,  with  a  continuance  of  their  present  stores,  would 

and  sandy  deserts,  than  rivers  being  liius  either  lost  in  take  up  at  least  eight  hundred  years  to  fill  it  to  it?  pre- 

the  sands,  or  enth^ly  dried  up  by  the  suil    And  hence  sent  height    For,  supposing  the  sea  to  be  eighty-five 

we  see,  tiiat  under  tiie  line  the  small  rivers  are  but  few ;  millions  of  square  miles  in  extent,  and  a  quarter  of  a 

for  such  little  streams  as  are  common  in  Europe,  and  mile,  upon^an  average,  in  depth,  this,  upon  calculation. 

Which  with  us  receive  the  name  of  rivers,  would  quickly  will  give  above  twenty-one  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 

evaporate,  in  those  parohinff  and  extensive  deserts.    It  water  as  the  contents  of  the  whole  ocean. .  Now,  to 

is  even  confidently  asserted  that  the  great  river  Niger  estimate  the  quantity  of  water  which  all,  the  rivers 

h  thus  lost  before  it  reaches  the  ocean;  and  that  its  sup-  supply,  take  one  of  them  ;  the  Po,  for  instance,  the 

posed  mouths,  the  Gambia  and  ^e  Senegal,  are  distinct  quantity  of  whose  discharge  into  the  sea,  is  known  to  be 

rivers,  that  come  a  vast  way  firom  the  interior  parts  of  one  cubic  mile  of  water  in    twenty-six  days.    Now  it 

&e  country.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  rivers  under  will  be  found,  upon  a  rude  computation,  from  the  quantity 

the  line  are  large ;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  the  poles,  of  ground  the  Fo,  with  its  innuent  streams,  covers,  that 

where  they  must  neoesscuily  be  small.     In  t^t  desolate  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  furnish  about  two  thousand 

reigon,  as  the  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  times  that  quantity  of  water.    In  the  space  of  a  vaar, 

which  melts  but  Htde,  or  not  at  all,  the  springs  and  therefore,  they  will  have  discharged  into  the  sea  about 

rivulets  axe  fumidied  with  a  very  small  supply.     Here,  twenty-six  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water;  and  not  till 

therefore,  men  and  beasts  would  perish,  and  die  for  eight  hundred  years  will  they  have  discharged  as  much 

thirst,  if  Providence  had  not  ordered  that  in  the  hardest  water  as  it  contained  in  the  sea  at  present    I  have  not 

winter  thaws  should  intervene,  which  deposit  a  small  troubled  the  reader  with  the  odd  numbers,  lest  he  should  * 

ouantity  of  sndw-water  in  pools  under  iLe  ice ;  and  imagine  I  was  giving  pi'ecision  to  a  subject  that  is  in* 

from  this  source  the  wretched  inhabitants  drain  a  scanty  capable  of  it 
beverage.  Thus  great  is  the  assemblage  of  waters  diffused  roimd 

Thus,  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  turn  to,  we  our  habitable  globe ;  and  yet,  immeasurable  as  they 
shaU  find  new  reasons  to  be  satisfied  with  that  part  of  it  seem,  they  are  mostly  rendered  subservient  to  the  neees- 
in  which  we  reside.  Our  rivers  furnish  all  the  plenty  of  sities  and  the  conveniences  of  so  little  a  being  as  man. 
tho  African  stream,  without  its  inundation;  they  have  Nevertheless,  if  it  should  be  asked  whether  they  be 
all  the  coolness  of  the  polar  rivulet,  with  a  more  con-  made  for  him  alone,  the  question  is  not  easily  resolved. 
atant  supply ;  they  may  want  the  terrible  magnificence  Some  philosophers  have  perceived  so  much  analogy  to 
of  huge  cataracts  or  extensive  lakes,  but  they  are  more  man  in  the  formation  of  the  ocean,  that  they  have 
navigable  and  more  transparent ;  though  less  deep  and  not  hesitated  to  assert  its  being  made  for  him  alone, 
rapid  than  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  more  The  distribution  of  land  and  water,  say  they,  is  ad- 
manageable,  and  only  wait  the  will  of  man  to  take  their  mirable ;  the  one  being  laid  against  the  other  so  skil 
direction.  The  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  like  the  fully,  that  there,  is  a  just  equipoise  of  the  whole  globe 
monanshs  of  the  country,  rule  wi^  despotic  tyranny —  Thus  the  Northern  Ocean  balances  against  the  Southern ; 
profuse  in  their  bounties,  and  ungovernable  in  their  and  the  new  continent  is  an  exact  counterweight  to  the 
rage.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  like  its  kings,  are  the  old.  As  to  any  objection  from  the  ocean's  occupying 
friends,  and  not  the  oppressors,  of  its  people — ^bounded  too  large  a  share  of  the  globe,  the^  contend  that  there 
by  no  lifaiits,  abridged  in  the  power  of  aoLng  ill,  directed  could  not  have  been  a  smaller  sur&ce  emj>loycd  to  sup- 
by  human  sagacity,  and  only  at  freedom  to  distribute  ply  the  earth  with  a  due  share  of  evaporation.  On  the 
ihappiness  and  plenty.  other  hand,  some  take  the  gloomy  side  of  the  question: 

they  either  magnify  its  apparent  defects,  or  assert  that 

— — -  what  seems  defects  to  us  may  be  real  beauties  to  some 

wiser  order  of  beinflu     They  obserre  that  multitude! 
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of  animals  are  concealed  in  the  ocean,  and  but  a  small  that  has  not  been  minutely  described.  Bat  as  the» 
part  of  them  are  Imown ;  the  rest,  therefore,  they  fail  present  very  little  entertainment  to  the  imaginatioD,  oj 
not  to  say,  were  certainly  made  for  their  own  benefit,  delight  to  any  but  those  whose  pursuits  are  lueratLvew 
and  not  for  ours.  How  far  either  of  these  opinions  be  thev  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  While  the  merchant 
^t,  I  wiU  not  presume  to  determine ;  but  of  tbis  we  are  aM  the  maxmei  are  sobeitous  in  describing  cunents 
certein,  that  God  has  endowed  us  with  abilities  to  turn  and  soundings,  the  naturalist  ia  employed  in  obeerviag 
this  great  extent  of  waters  to  our  own  advantage.  He  wonders,  though  not  so  beneficial,  yet  to  him  of  a  mucb 
ha^  made  these  tilings,  perhaps,  for  other  uses ;  but  He  more  important  nature.  The  saltness  of  the  sea.  soem^ 
has  given  us  faculties  to  convert  them  to  our  own.  This    to  be  the  foremost 

much  agitated  question,  Uierefbre,  seems  to  terminate       Whence  the  sea  has  derived  that  peeuUar  bittemsb 
here.    We  shall  never  know  whether  the  things  of  this    saltness  which  we  find  ia  it,  appears  by  Axistotle  to  have 
world  have  been  made  for  our  use ;   but  we  very  well    exercised  the  curiosity  of  naturalists  i&  all  ages.    He^ 
know  that  we  have  been  made  to  enjov  them.    Let  us,    supposed  (and  nmnkind  were  for  a^s  content  with  Ha^ 
tlien«  bolcQy  affinn  that  l^e  earth  and  all  its  wonders    solution)  that  the  sun  ooaJinually  raised  dry  saline  ex- 
are  ours,  smoe  we  are  furnished  widi  powers  to  force    halations  from  the  earth,  and  deposited  them  upon  tiie. 
tiiem  into  our  service.     Man  is  the  lord  of  all  the  sub-    aea ;  and  hence,  say  his  foUewers^  the  watears  of  the  se« 
hinary  creation  ;   the  howling  savage,  the  winding  sei^    are  more  salt  at  top  than  at  bottom^  But,  unibrtunaiBl; 
pent,  with  all  the  untameable  and  rebellious  ofispring    for  tihis  <q»inioa,  neither  of  tiie  facts  is  true.    Sea-salt  ia 
of  Nature,  are  destroyed  in  the  contest,  or  driven  at  a    not  to  be  raised  by  tJie  vapours  of  the  sun ;  and  Boat- 
distance  from  his  habitations.    The  extensive  and  tern-    water  is  not  saltsr  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.    Mr. 
pestuous  ocean,  instead  of  limiting  or  equalising  his    Bohours  ia  of  opinion  that  the  Creator  gave  the  watery 
power,  only  serves  to  assist  bis  industry  and  enlarge  thoi   of  the  ocean  their  saltness  at  the  beginning,  not  only  to 
sphere  of  his  enjoyments,    its  billows  and  its  monsters,    pie  vent  their  corruption,  but  to  enable  mem  to  bear 
instead  of  preeenting  a  scene  of  terror,  only  call  up  the    greater  burtbena    But  their  saltness  does  not  prevent 
courage  of  this  intrepid  little  being;  and  the  great-    their  cooruption;  for  stagnant  searwater,  like  fre^,  soon 
est  dangers  that  man  now  fears  on  the  deep  is  from  hia    crows  putnd ;  and,  ae  for  tiieir  bearing  greater  btuthens». 
feliow-creatures.     Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  human    n^sh  water  answers  all  the  purposes  of  navigation  quite 
race  as  Nature  has  formed  them,  thei^  is  but  little  of  the    as  welL    The  established  opinion,  th^efore,  is  that  Oa 
habitable  globe  that  seems  made  for  them ;   but  when  I    Boyle,  who  supposes,  "  That  the  sea's  saltness  is  sup- 
consider  tnem  as  accumulating  the  ex^rience  of  ages    plied  not  only  from  rocks  or  masses  of  Eialt  at  the  bottom 
in  commanding  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so  great  or    of  tlie  sea,  but  also  from  the  salt  which  the  mins  and. 
80  terrible.     What  a  poor  contemptible  being  is  the    rivers  and  other  waters  dissolve  in  their  passage  through 
naked  savage,  standing  on  the  beach  of  the  ocean,  and    ntany  parts  of  the  eantk^  and  at  length  cany  wilh  theur 
trembling  at  its  tumults !     How  little  capable  is  he  of   to  the  sea/'    But  ae  there  is-  a  difbrence  in  the  taste  of- 
converting  its  terrors  into  benefits,  or  of  saying — Behold    rockrsaJLt  found  on  land  and  that  dissolved  in  the  waters 
an  element  made  wholly  for  mv  enjoyment !     He  con-    of  the  ocean,  this  may  be  produced  by  the  plenty  of 
eiders  it  as  an  angry^  deit^,  and  pays  it  the  homage  of   mtoousi  and  bitunienous  booies  ^at»  with  the  salts,  axe>. 
submission.     But  it  is  far  different  when  he  has  exer-    washed  into  that  great  receptacle.  These  substancesybeing; 
cised  his  mental  powers — ^when  he  has  learned  to  find    thus  onoe  earned  to  the  sea,  mustfor  everremain  there ;  for 
his  own  superiority,  and  to  make  it  subservient  to  his    they  do  not  riae  by  evapomtiDn  so  ae  to  be  returned  back 
command.    It  is  then  that  his  dignity  begine  to  appear,    from  whenee  they  came.  Nothing  but  thefre^  waters  of 
and  that  die  true  Deity  is  justly  praised  for  having  been    thesearise  in  vapours,  and  all  the saltnessremains behind, 
mindful  of  man — ^for  having  given  him  the  earth  for  his    Fvoat  hence  it  foUows  thai  evary  year  the  sea- must  be* 
habitation  and  the  sea  for  an  inheritance.  come  more  and  more  salt ;    and  Uiis  speoi^tion  Br. 

This  power  which  man  has  obtained  over  the  ocean   HaUey  cacries  so  far,  as  to  lay  down  a  method  of  firuli^ 
was  at  m^t  enjoyed  in  common;  and  none  pretended  to   out  the  age  of  the  world  by  the  saltness* of  its  waters* 
aright  in  that  element  where  all  seemed  intruders.    "  For  if  it  be  observed,'*  says  he,  "  what  quantity  of  salt 
The  sea,  therefore,  was  open  to  all  till  the  time  of  the    is  at  present  contained  in  a  certain  weight  of  water. 
Emperor  Justinian.     His  successor,  Leo,  granted  such^   taken  up  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  example^  andy  afier 
as  were  in  possession  of  the  shore  the  sole  right  of  fi8h«>    some  centuries,  what  greater  quantity  of  salt  is  con- 
ing before  their  respective  territories.    The  Thracian    tained  in  the  same  weight  of  water  taken  from  the  same 
Bosphorus  was  the  first  that  was  thus  appropriated;    place,  we  ma^y  conclude  that,  in  proportion  as  the. salt- 
and  from  that  time  it  has  been  the  struggle  of  most  o£   ness  has  increased  in  a  certain  time,  so  much  must  it 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  obtain  an  exclusive  right  in    have  increased  before  that  time ;   and  we  may  thus,  by 
tjiis  element.    The  republic  of  Venice  claims  the  Adri-    the  rule  of  piwportion,  make  an  estimate  of  the  wh<rie 
atic ;  the  Danes  are  in  possession  of  the  Baltic ;  but  the>  time  wherein  the  water  would  acquire  the  degvee  of  salt" 
English  have  a  more  extensive  claim  to  the  empire  of   ness  it  should  then  be  possessed  of."    Ali  this.mi^  be 
all  the  seas  encompassing  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire-    fine ;   however,,  am  experiment,  begun  in  this  century 
land;  and  although  these  have  been  long  contested,  yet    which  is  noti  toi  be  completed  till  some  centuries  hence,, 
they  are  now  considered  as  their  indisputable  property,    is  ratlier  a  little  mmrtifving  to  modem  curiosity;   and  I. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  great  powor  of  the  nation  is.   am.  indueed.  to  think  tne  inhabitants  round  the  Gai^iaik 
exerted-  on  tliis  element,  and  that  the  instant  England    Sea  will  not^  be  apt  to  undertake  the  inquiry, 
ceases  to  be  superior  upon  the  ocean  its  safety  begins  to       This  sakness  ia  found,  to  prevail  in  every  part  of  the- 
be  precarious.  ocean ;  and  as  much  at  the  surface  as  at  the  bottom.   It 

It  is  ui  some  measiire  curing  to  our  dependence  upon    is  also  found  in  all  those  seas  that  communicate  with^ 
liie  sea,  and^to  our  commeroe  there,  that  we  are  so  well    the  ocean ;  rather  in  a  less  degree, 
acquainted  with  its  extent  and  figure.    The  bays,  gulfs,        The  great  lakes,  likewise,  that  have  no  outlets  nor.  oem*^ 
currents,  and  shallows  of  the  ocean  are  much  better    munication  with  the  ocean,  are  found  to  be  salt ;  but^ 
knovm  and  examined  than  the  provinces  and  kingdoms    some  of  them  in  less  proportion.    On  the  contrary,  aU» 
of  the  eartli  itself.    The  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  by    those  lakes  through  which  ^e  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
commerce  has  can*ied   man  to  much  greater  lengths    however  extensive  they  be,  are,  notwithstanding,  yexsp 
than   the   desire  of  gaining  information   could  bave    fresh  :  for  the  rivers  do  not  deposit  their  salts  in  the  b^ 
done.    In  consequence*  of  this,  there  is  scarce  a  strait    of  the  lake,  but  carry  them  with  their  currents  into  the 
or  a  hai-bour,  scarce  a  rock  or  a  quicksand)  scarce  an    ocean.    Thus  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  in  North 
inflexion  of  tlie-  shore  or  tlie  juttmg.of-  a.  promontoiT,    America,  although  for  magnitude  they  may  be  considered 
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ito  MkaA  wttm,  tare,  iMrrerflieleffi,  Anedh-wateT  lakes ;  and  had  I  not  seen,  I  cotiM  htstHj  have  belieyedy  end  bor«of 

hgft  80  Vr  the  rira  8t  Lawrence,  which  pusses  through  are  witnesses  all  the  commtny  of  the  ships  Which  wei% 

Ifaena.     But  those  lakes  th«t  have  no  comnvumeation  tiien  present ;  So  that  hiodly  a  man  could  dr&w  a  huekst 

with  th0  sea,  WNr  any  riTcrs  going  out;  although  they  be  of  water  clear  of  some  corruption.    In  whidi  Toyagt, 

less  than  the  fcvmer,  are,  Iwwever,  always  sidt    Thusy  towards  the  end  liiereof,  many  of  fysry  ship  fell  sicl; 

that  which  goe9  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea,  thcfigti  and  began  to  die  apace.    Bnl  the  speedy  passage  inte 

<vevy  imatt  when  eompegred  K^  these  already  Mentions,  onr  ceiuntry  was  a  rensedy  to  tlve  crazed^  and  pieBemi» 

JB  fio  exoeediBgly  salt,  thai  its  waters  seem  scarce  capo-  tm  for  those  that  were  not  toochi^/' 

bla  of  diaeolnQg  mnr  wmn.    The  laihes  of  Mexico  etisd  This  shows,  abimdlattflyr  how  Bttli  ther  sea^s  mi&ffim 

TMieaoa,  n  Pern.  tbou«h  ^  no  grevit  extent,  aro,  not-  was  capable  of  pfveserving  it  fram  pMivtetiatk :  btit  fO 

wklHtandiDg,  8al&— and  both  lor  tfie  same  reason.  put  the  matter  beyond  all  do«Ai<,>  Mr.  Boyfe   kept  • 

Those  who  aie  wilKng  Co  liini  all  things  to  the  best,  quantity  of  sea-water,  taken  «p  in  tJke  English  Ghamiel^ 

lnP9  not  ftttled  to  eonsder  this  saltBess  of  the  sea  as  a  for  some  time  bsmlled  upr  and  in  thw  ^aee  of  a  fsw 

peealiar  bkeeing  from  Providenoe,  in  order  to  keep  so  weeks  it  began  to  acqaiiQ  a  fostid  smell.    He  wasr  edsdr 

giemoft  element  sweet  and  wholesome.  What  foundation  assured  by  one  of  his  aeifMaintanee;  wlvo*  was  becalmed 

iheie  may  be  in  the  remaiic  I  will  not  pretend  to  de-  for  twelve  or  iburteen  dln^  in  the  Indisa  0ea,  that  the 

tirmine ;  but  we  sboA  rii(»rtly  find  a  much  better  cause  water  for  want  of  motioir  begfitt  to  stink ;  afidr  Ihat  ha^ 

for  its  being  kept  sweet,  namely,  its  motion.  it  continued  mueh  lon^,  the  stench  \rovld  probably^ 

On  the  ^her  hand,  there  have  been  many  who  have  have  poisoned  Mm.    It  is  the  motion,  therefore,  said  not 

eonsidered  the  subject  in  a  different  light,  and  have  tried!  ftie  sakness  of  the  sea,  that  preserves  it  im  its  presentr 

every  endeavour  to  make  salt-water  fresh,  so  as  to  supply  state  of  salubrity — and  Kbis,  most  probably,  by  daeMng 

Ibe  wonts  of  mariners  in  long  voyages,  or  when  ex-  and  breaking  in  pieces  the  rudiments,  if  I  may  so  caS 

haaoted  of  tlieir  ordinary  stores.  At  first  it  was  supposed  tiiem,  of  the  various  animalB  ti^at  would  otherwise  breect 

simple  distillation  would  do ;  but  it  was  soon  found  thatr  there  and  putrefy. 

ttie  nitter  part  of  tiie  water  stitl  kept  mixed.  It  was  then  There  are  some  advacntages,  however,  derived  from 
tried  ^  nniting  salt  of  tartar  with  sea-water,  and  dis>  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  Ills  waters,  being  evaporated, 
tilling  both;  but  here  the  expense  was  greater  than  the  furnish  that  salt  which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes ; 
advantage-  Gakined  bones  were  next  thought  of;  but  and  although  ift  seme  places^  it  is  made  from  springH, 
a  hogshead  of  calcined  bones,  carried  to  sea,  would'  and  in  others  d^ifg  out  of  mines,  yet  the  greatest  quantity 
take  up  as  much  room  as  a  boghead  of  water,  and  waff  is  made  onl^  from  t^e  sea.  That  which  is  called  "bay- 
more  hard  to  be  obtained.  In  this  state,  therefore,  have  salt"  (from  its  coming  to  us  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay)  is 
tiie  attempts  to  sweeten  sea-water  rested ;  the  chymist  sar  a  stronger  Mnd,  made  fruMn  the  sun ;  that  called  "  oom- 
tisfied  wiUi  the  reality  of  his  indention ;  and  the  mariner  mon-sait"  is  evaporated  in  pans  over  the  fire,  and  is  of  a 
eonTinced  of  its  being  useless.  I  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  much  inferior  quality  to  the  former. 
mentioning  a  kind  of  suecedoneum  which  has  been  lately  Another  benefit  arising  trom  the  quantity  of  salt  dis- 
conceiTed  to  answer  the  purposes  of  fresh-water,  when  solved*  in  the  sea  is,  that  it  thus  becomes  heavier,  and 
mariners  ars  quite  exhausted.  It  is  well  known  that  consequentiy  more  buoyant.  Mr.  Boyle,  who  examined 
persons  who  go  into-  a  warm  bath  come  out  several  the  difference  between  se»^a;ter  and  fresh,  found  that 
emices  heavier  Ijnn  tlhey  went  in ;  their  bodies  having^  the  former  appealed  to  be'  aihout  a  forty-fifth  port  heavier' 
BDbibed  a  correspondent  quantity  of  water.  This  more  than  l^e  latter.  Those,  also,  who  have  had  opportmiities 
particularly  happens  if  they  have  been  previously  de-  of  bathing  in  the  sea  pretend  to  have  experienced  a 
barred  from  drinking;  or  go  in  with  a  violent  thirst ;  much  greater  ease  in  swimming  than  in  fresh  water, 
which  they  quicMy  find  quenched  and  their  spirits  re-  However,  as  we  see  they  have  only  a  forty-fifth  part  more 
stored.  It  was  supposed,  that  in  case*  of  a  total  failure  of  their  weight  sustained  by  it,  I  am  apt  to  doubt  whether 
of  fresh-vrater  at  seoj  a  worm  batii  might  be  made  of  so  minute  a  difibrence  can  be  practically  perceivable. 
9ea-water  for  the  use  of  mariners ;  and  that  their  pores  Be  this  as  it  may,  as  sea-water  alters  in  its  weight  from 
would  thus  imbibe  the  fluid  vrithout  uiy  of  its  salts,  fresh,  so  it  is  found  also  to  differ  from  itself  in  different 
which  would  be  seen  to-crystBlizeon  the  suifaee  of  their  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  general  it  is  perceived'  to  be 
bodies.  In  this  manner,  it  is  supposed,  a  sufficient  heavier,  and  consequentiy  Salter,  the  nearer  we  approach 
quantity  of  moisture  may  be  procured  to  sustain  life,  till  the  line. 

tune  or  accident  furnish  a  nrorr  copious  supply.  But  there  is  an  advantage  arising  from  the  sailltiess 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  saltness  of  the  sea  can  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  much  greater  than  what  has  yet 

by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  principal  cause  in  pre-  been  mentioned — which  is,  that  their  congelation  is  thus 

serving  its  waters  from  putrefaction.    The  ocean  has  its  retarded.    Some,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  tiist 

cmtentsi  like  rivers^  which  circulate  its  contents  rCund  sea-water  never  freezes ;   but  t^is  is  an  assertion  co\itra>^' 

the  globe ;  and  these  m«iy  be' said  to* be  the  great  agents  dieted  by  experience.     However,  it'  is  certain  thjit  it 

that  keep  it  sweet  and  wholesome.    Its  saltness  alone  requires  a  much-  greater  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it  than 

wvnld'  by  no  means  answer  this  puipose :  and  some  have  fresh  vrater ;   so  mat,  while  rivers  and  springs  are  seen 

even  imagined,  tiiatthe  various  substances  with  which  converted  in(x>  one -solid  body^of  ice,  the  scH  is  always 

it  is-  nu&ed  rather  tend  to>  promote  putrescence' than  fit  for  navigation;  and  no- way  affected  by  the  coldness 

impede  it.    Sir  Bobert  Hawkms,  otte  of  our  most  en-  of  the  severest  wintsr.    It  is  therefore  one  of  the  greatest' 

emightened  navigators,  gives* the  following  account  of  a  blessings  we  derive  from  this  element,  that,  wh.en  on 

.  eobn,  in  which  the  sea,  continuingr>forsome  time  without  land  all  the  stbres  of  Nature  are  locked  up  from  us,  we 

]BOtioii>  began-  toassume^a  very  formidable  appearance,  find  the  sea  ever  open  to  our  necessities,  and  patient  of 

••Were  it  not,**  says  he  "for  the  moving  of  the  sea,  by  the  hand  of  industry. 

the  foree-of  winds,  tidbs,  and  currents,  it  would  corrupt  But' it  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  in  our  tem- 

ali  the  worldi    The  eiroeriment  of  this  I  saw  in  the  year  perate  climate  we  never  see  the  sea  frozen  it  is  in  the 

1990,  lying  with  a  fleet  about  the  islands  of  Azores,  same  manner  open  in  every  part  of  it ;   a  very  littie 

ihnost  ax  months ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  time  we  acquaintance  with  the  aocoimts  of  mariners  must  have 

were  becalmed.    Upon  which  all  the  sea  became  so  re^  informed  us,  that  at  the  polar  regions  it  is  embarrassed 

plenished  wit^  several  sorts  of  jellies,    and  forms  of  with  mountains  and  moving  sheets  of  ice  that  often 

serpents,  adders,  and  snakes,  c»  seemed  wondetful :  some  render  it  impassable.    These  tremendous  floats  are  of 

grsen,  some  black,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some  of  diflbront  magnitudes — sometimes  rising  more  than  a 

dfvere  colours ;  and  many  of  them  had  life ;  and  some  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  sometimes 

titers  were  a^ymxl-and  a-half  and  two  yards  long;  which,  diflused  into  plains  of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in 
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length,  and  in  many  parts  sixty  or  eighty  hroad.  They  there  a  mountain  spring  oomes  rolling  down  to  soch  a 
are  usually  divided*  by  fissures,  one  piece  following  ano-  lodging-place  where  the  ice  has  already  seated  itself, 
ther  so  close  that  a  person  may  step  from  one  to  the  they  aU  freeze,  and  add  their  tribute  to  it  This,  by 
other.  Sometimes  mountains  are  seen  rising  amidst  degrees,  waxes  to  a  body  of  ice  that  can  no  more  be 
these  plams,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  Tarie-  overpowered  by  the  sun,  and  which,  though  it  nmy  at 
gated  landscape,  with  hills  and  valleys,  houses,  churches,  certain  seasons  diminish  by  a  thaw„  yet  upon  the  whole, 
and  towers.  Tnese  are  appearances  m  which  ail  natural-  through  annual  acquisitions,  it  assumes  an  annuai 
ists  are  agreed ;  but  l^e  great  contest  is  respecting  their  growth.  Such  a  body  of  ice  is  ofben  prominent  fiur 
formation.  Mr.  Buffon  asserts  that  they  are  formed  over  the  rocka  It  does  not  melt  on  the  upper  suxfaae, 
irom  fresh  water  alone,  whi6h,  concealing  at  the  mouths  but  underneath,  and  often  craeks  into  many  laiger  or 
of  flpreat  rivers,  accumulate  those  huge  masses  that  dis-  smaller  clefts,  from  whence  the  thawed  water  trickles 
turo  navigation.  However,  this  great  naturalist  seems  out  By  this  it  becomes  at  last  so  weak,  that,  being 
not  to  have  been  aware  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  ice  overloaded  with  its  own  ponderous  bulk,  it  breaks  looee, 
floating  in  these  seas — ^theflat  ice  and  the  mountain  ice;  and  tumbles  down  the  rocks  with  a  terrible  crash. 
^e  one  formed  of  sea-water  only — ^the  other  of  fresh.  Where  it  happens  to  overhang  a  precipice  on  the  shore. 

The  flat  or  driving  ice  is  entirely  composed  of  sea-  it  plunges  into  the  deep  with  a  shock  like  thunder,  and 
water,  which  upon  dissolution  is  found  to  be  salt,  and  is  with  such  an  agitation  of  the  water  as  will  overturn  a 
readily  distinguished  from  the  mountain  or  fresh-water  boat  at  some  distance,  as  many  a  poor  Greenlander  has 
ice  by  its  whiteness  and  want  of  transparency.  This  ice  fatally  experienced."  Thus  are  these  a-mRring  ioe-moun- 
is  much  more  terrible  to  mariners  than  that  which  rises  tains  launched  forth  to  sea,  and  foimd  floating  in  the 
up  in  lumps :  a  ship  can  avoid  the  one,  as  it  is  seen  at  waters  round  both  the  poles.  It  is  these  that  have  fain- 
a  distance ;  h\it  often  gets  in  among  ^e  other,  which,  dered  mariners  from  discovering  the  extensive  countries 
sometimes  closing,  crushes  it  to  pieces.  This,  which  which  lie  round  the  South  Pole,  and  which  probably 
manifestly  has  a  difibrent  origin  from  the  fresh-water  block  up  the  passage  to  China  by  the  north, 
ice,  may  perhaps  have  been  produced  frt)m  the  Icy  Sea,  I  will  conclude  tiiis  chapter  with  one  eflect  more  pro- 
beneath  die  pole ;  or  along  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  or  duced  by  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  which  Is  the  luminous 
Nova  Zembla.  appearance  of  its  waves  in  the  night     Ml  who  have 

The  mountain  ice,  as  was  said,  is  diflerent  in  every  been  spectators  of  a  sea  by  night  a  little  ruffled  by 
respect,  being  formed  of  fresh  water,  and  appearing  hard  winds,  seldom  fail  of  observing  its  fiery  brightness.  In 
and  transpai-ent ;  it  is  generally  of  a  pale-green  colour,  some  places  it  shines  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  at 
though  some  are  of  a  beautiful  sl^  blue ;  many  large  other  times,  only  when  the  waves  boom  against  the  side 
masses  dso  appear  grey,  and  some  black.  If  examined  of  the  vessel,  or  the  oar  dashes  into  the  water.  Some 
niore  closely,  they  are  found  to  be  incorporated  with  seas  shine  often— others  more  seldom ;  some,  ever  when 
earth,  stones,  and  brushwood  washed  from  the  shore,  particular  winds  blow-— others  within  a  narrow  compass; 
On  these,  also,  are  sometimes  found  not^only  earth,  but  a  long  tract  of  land  being  seen  along  the  surface,  whilst 
nests  with  bii-ds'  e^gs,  at  several  hundred  miles  from  all  the  rest  is  hid  in  total  darkness.  It  is  not  easy  to 
land.  The  generahty  of  these,  though  almost  totally  account  for  these  extraordinary  appearances ;  some  have 
fresh,  have  a  thick  crust  of  salt  water  frozen  upon  them,  supposed  that  a  number  of  luminous  insects  produced 
probably  from  the  power  that  ice  has  sometimes  to  pro-  the  eflect — and  this  is  really  sometimes  tlie  case ;  in 
duce  ice.  Such  mountains  as  are  here  described  are  general,  however,  they  have  eveiy  resemblance  to  that 
most  usually  found  at  spring-time,  and  after  a  violent  light  produced  by  electricity,  and  probably  arise  from 
storm,  driving  out  to  sea,  where  they  at  first  terrify  the  the  agitation  and  dashing  of  the  salme  particles  of  the 
mariner,  and  are  soon*  after  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  con-  fluid  against  each  other.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
tinual  washing  of  the  waves,  or  driven  into  the  warmer  is  done — ^for  we  can  produce  nothing  similar  by  any 
regions  of  the  south,  there  to  be  melted  away.  They  experiments  hitherto  made— remains  for  some  happier 
sometimes,  however,  strike  back  upon  their  native  shores,  accident  to  discover.  Our  progress  in  the  knowledge 
where  they  seem  to  take  root  at  the  feet  of  the  moun-  of  Nature  is  slow;  and  it  is  a  mortifying considerationt 
tains,  and  (as  Martius  teUs  us)  are  sometimes  higher  that  we  are,  hitherto,  more  indebted  for  success  to 
than  the  mountains  them,selves.  Iliose  seen  by  nim  chance  than  industry, 
were  blue,  full  of  clefts  and  cavities  made  by  the  rain, 

and  crowned  with  snow,  which,  alternately  thawing  and  -— ^— 

freezing  every  ^rear,  augmented  their  size.    These,  com- 
posed of  materials  more  solid  than  that  driving  at  sea,  OELAP.  XVL 
presented  a  varietur  of  agreeable  figures  to  the  eye  that,  ? 
with  a  little  help  from  fancy,  assumed  the  appearance      of  the  tides,  motion,  Ain>  oubbents  of  the  sea  , 
of  trees  in  blossom ;  the  inside  of  churches,  with  arches,                               with  theib  effeots. 
pillars,  and  windows,  and  the  blue-coloured  rays  darting 

from  within,  presented  the  resemblance  of  a  gloria.  It  was  said  in  the  former  chapter  that  the  waters  of  the 

If  we  inquire  into  the  origin  and  formation  of  these—  sea  were  kept  sweet  by  their  motion,  without  which  they 
which,  as  we  see,  are  very  difibrent  from  the  former — ^I  would  soon  putrefy  and  spread  universal  infeotinn.  If 
think  we  have  a  veiy  satisfactory  account  in  the  follow-  we  look  for  final  oauses,  here  indeed  we  have  a  gr^at 
ing  passage  from  Grantz : — **  jQiese  mountains  of  ice,"  and  an  obvious  one  that  presents  itself  before  us.  Had 
he  says,  "  are  not  salt,  like  sea  water,  but  sweet ;  and  the  sea  been  made  without  motion,  and  resembling  a 
therefore  can  be  formed  nowhere  except  on  the  moun-  pool  of  stagnant  water,  the  nobler  races  of  Animated 
tains,  in  rivers,  in  caverns,  and  against  the  hills  near  Nature  would  shordy  be  at  an  end.  Nothing  would 
the  sea-shore.  The  mountains  of  Greenland  are  so  high,  then  be  left  alive  but  swarms  of  ill-formed  creatures, 
that  the  snow  which  falls  upon  them,  particularly  on  with  scarce  more  than  vegetable  life,  and  subsisting  by 
the  iiorth  side,  is  in  one  night's  time  wholly  converted  putrefaction.  Were  this  extensive  bed  of  waters  entuely 
into  ice.  They  also  contain  clefts  and  cavities  where  quiescent,  millions  of  the  smaller  reptile  Idnds  wonlo. 
the  sun  seldom  or  never  injects  his  rays.  Besides  these  there  find  a  proper  retreat  to  breed  and  multijdy  in ; 
are  projections,  or  landing-places,  on  the  declivities  of  they  would  nnd  there  no  agitation — ^no  ooncussi<Mi  in 
tiie  steepest  hills,  where  the  rain  and  snow-water  lodge  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to  crush  their  feeble  frames,  or  tx> 
and  quickly  congeal.  When  the  accumulated  flakes  of  force  them  from  the  places  where  they  were  bred ;  tiieie 
snow  slide  down,  or  fall  with  the  rain  from  the  emi-  they  would  multiply  in  security  and  ease,  enjoy  a  short 
nences  above  on  these  prominences;  or,  when  here  and    life.  and.  putrefying,  thus  again  give  nouxidimeut  to 
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nopiberless  others  as  little  worthy  of  existence  as  them-  of  the  tide ;  and  it  is  high  tide  at  that  part  wherever  the 

selves.    But  the  motion  of  this  great  element  effectually  the  moon  comes  over  it,  or  to  its  meridian, 
destroysthenumberof  these  viler  creatures;  itsciurents       But  when  the  moon  travels  onward,  and  ceases  to 

and  its  tides  produce  continual  agitations,  ^e  shock  of  point  over  the  place  where  the  waters  were  just  risen, 

which  they  are  not  able  to  endure ;  the  parts  of  the  fltdd  the  cause  here  of  their  rising  ceasing  to  operate,  they" 

rubbing  against  each  other  destroy  all  viscidities;   and  will  flow  back  by  their  natural  gravity  into  the  lower 

the  ocean,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  acquires  health  by  parts  from  whence  they  had  travelled;  and  diis  retiring 

exercise.  of  the  waters  will  form  the  ebbing  of  the  sea. 

The  most  obvious  motion  of  the  sea,  and  the  most  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  demonstration  is  obvious ; 
generaUy  acknowledged,  is  that  of  its  tides.  The  ele-  since,  in  general,  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  com- 
ment is  observed  to  flow  for  certain  hours,  from  south  ceive  that  the  waters  nearest  the  moon  are  most  attract- 
towards  the  north ;  in  which  motion  or  flux,  which  lasts  ed,  or  raised  highest  by  the  moon.  But  the  other  part 
about  six  hours,  the  sea  gradually  swells ;  so  that  en-  of  the  demonstration,  namely,  how  there  come  to  be 
taring  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  dnves  back  the  river-  high  tides  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
waters  to  their  heads.  After  a  continual  flux  of  six  globe,  and  where  the  waters  are  farthest  from  the  moon, 
hours,  the  sea  seems  to  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive.  To  comprehend  this,  it  must 
and  then  begins  to  ebb,  or  retire  back^again,  from  north  be  observed,  that  the  part  of  the  earth  and  its  waters 
to  south  for  six  hours  more ;  in  which  time  the  waters  that  are  farthest  from  the  moon  are  the  parts  of  all 
sinking,  the  rivers  resume  their  natural  course.  After  a  others  that  are  least  attracted  by  the  moon :  it  must  be 
seeming  pause  of  a  quarter  of  an  hotu*,  the  sea  again  observed,  tliat  all  the  waters,  when  the  moon  is  on  the 
begins  to  flow  as  before :  and  thus  it  has  alternately  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  must  be  attiucted  by  it  in  the 
liaeB  and  &Uen,  twice  a-day,  since  the  creation.  same  direction  that  the  earth  itself  attracts  them ;  that 

This  amazing  appearance  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  is,  if  I  mav  so  say,  quite  through  the  body  of  the  eurth, 

curiosity  as  it  did  me  wonder  of  the  ancients.    After  towards  the  moon  itself.    This,  therefore,  being  con- 

some  ^d  conjectures  of  Hie  earliest  philosophers,  it  ceived,  it  is  plain  that  those  waters  which  are  furthest 

became  well  known  in  the  time  of  PUny  that  the  tides  from  the  moon  will  have  less  weight  than  those  of  any. 

were  entirely  under  the  influence,  in  a  small  degree,  of  other  part  on  the  same  side  of  the  globe ;   because  the 

the  son ;   but  in  a  greater  of  the  moon.     It  was  found  moon's  attraction,  which  conspires  with  the  earth's  at- 

ihat  ^ere  was  a  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  in  the  space  traction,  is  there  least.    Now,  therefore,  the  watera  far- 

of  twelve  hours  fifty  minutes,  which  is  exactly  the  time «  thest  from  tlie  moon,  ha^'ing  less  weight,  and  being 

of  a  lunar  day.     It  was  observed  that,  whenever  the  lightest,  will  be  pressed  on  all  sides  by  those  that,  hav- 

moon  was  in  the  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  as  nearly  ing  more  atti'action,  are  heavier :  they  will  be  pressed, 

as  possible  over  any  part  of  the  sea,  that  the  sea  flowed  I  say,  on  all  sides ;   and  the  heavier  waters  flowing  in 

to  that  part  and  made  a  tide  there ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  make  them  swell  and  rise  in  an  eminence  directiy 

was  found  tiiat  when  the  moon  left  the  meri(]Uan  the  sea  opposite  to  that  on  the  otiier  side  of  the  globe,  caused 

began  to  flow  back  again  from  whence  it  came,  and  by  the  more  immediate  influence  of  the  moon, 
tiiere  might  be  said  to  ebb.    Thus  far  the  waters  of  the       In  this  manner,  the  moon,  in  one  diurnal  revolution, 

sea  seemed  regularly  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  moon,  produces  two  tides ;  one  raised  immediately  under  the 

But  as  it  appeared,  likewise,  that  when  the  moon  was  in  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  the  other  directiy  opposite 

Ihe  opposite  meridian  as  far  off  on  tiie  other  side  of  the  to  it.    As  the  moon  travels,  this  vast  body  of  waters 

globe,  there  was  a  tide  on  this  side  also ;   so  that  the  rears  upward,  as  if  to  watch  its  motions;  and  pursues 

moon  produced  two  tides— one  by  her  greatest  approach  the  same  constant  rotation.    However,  in  this  great 

to  us,  and  anotiier  by  her  greatest  distance  from  us;  in  work  of  raising  the  tides  the  sun  has  no  small  share ; 

other  words,  the  moon,  in  once  going  round  ihe  earth,  it  produces  its  own  tides  constantiy  every  day,  just  as 

produced  two  tides  at  the  same  time— one  on  the  other  the  moon  does,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  because  the 

part  of  the  globe  directly  under  her,  and  the  other  on  sun  is  at  an  immensely  greater  distance.    Thus  there 

the  part  of  the  globe  directiy  opposite.  are  solar  tides.    When  me  forces  of  these  two  great 

Mankind  continued  for  several   ages  content  with  luminaries  concur,  which  they  always  do  when  they  are 

knowing  the  general  ct^use  of  these  wonders,  hopeless  either  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  parts  of  tiie  heavens, 

of  discovering  the  particular  manner  of  the  moon's  they  jointiy  produce  a  much  greater  tide  tiian  when 

operation.    Kelper  was  the  first  who  conjectiu^d  that  they  are  so  situated  in  the  heavens  as  each  to  make  pe- 

attraction  was  the  principal  cause,  assciting  that  the  culiar  tides  of  their  own.    To  express  the  very  same 

sphere  of  the  moon's  operation  extended  to  the  earth,  thing  technically ;  in  the  eonjtmctions  and  oppositions 

and  drew  up  its  waters.    The^recise  manner  in  which  of  the  eim  and  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun  conspires 

this  is  done  was  discovered  by  Newton.  with  the  attractioit  of  the  moon — ^by  which  means  tiie 

Hie  moon  has  been  found,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  high  spring-tides  are  formed.     But  in  the  quadratures 

jganets,  to  attract  and  to  Y>e  attracted  by  the  earth,  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  water  raised  by  the  one  is  de- 

This  attraction  prevails  throughout  our  whole  planetary  pressed  by  the  other;   and  hence  the  lower  neap-tides 

Mtem.   Tlie  more  matter  there  is  contained  in  any  body,  have  their  production.    In  a  word,  the  tides  are  greatest 

the  more  it  attracts ;  and  its  influence  deci-eases  in  pro-  in  the  syzigies,  and  least  in  the  quadrature& 
portion  as  the  distance,  when  squared,  increases.    This       This  theory  well  understood,  and  the  astronomical 

being  ptemised,  let  us  see  what  must  ensue  upon  sup-  terms  previously  known,  it  may  readily  be  brought  to 

posing  l^e  moon  in  the  meridian  of  any  tract  of  tiie  sea.  explain  the  various  appearances  of  the  tides,  if  the  eartii 

The  surface  of  the  water  immediately  under  the  moon  were  covered  with  a  deep  sea,  and  the  waters  uninflu- 

18  nearer  the  moon  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  is ;  enced  by  shoals,  currents,  straits,  or  tempests.     But  in 

and,  therefore,  must  be  more  subject  to  its  attraction  every  part  of  the  sea,  near  the  shores,  me  geographer 

than  the  waters  any  where  else.     The  waters  will,  there-  must  come  in  to  correct  the  calculations  of  the  astro- 

fofe,  be  attracted  by  the  moon,  and  rise  in  a  heap;  nomer.    For,  by  reason  of  the  shaUowness  of  some 

whose  eminence  will  be  the  highest  where  the  attraction  places  and  the  narrowness  of  the  straits  in  others,  there 

is  greatest    In  order  to  form  this  eminence,  it  is  ob-  arises  a  great  diversitv  in  the  effect,  not  to  be  accounted 

vions  tiiat  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  depths^  will  be  for  without  an  exact  Knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 

agitated ;  that  wherever  the  water  runs  from  one  part,  of  the  place.    In  the  great  depths  of  the  ocean,  fo(  in- 

sacoeeding  waters  must  run  to  fill  up  the  space  it  has  stance,  a  very  slow  and  imperceptible  motion  of  the 

iaft.    Thus  the  waters  of  tiie  sea,  runiung  from  all  parts  whole  body  of  water  will  suffice  to  raise  its  sur&oe 

to  attend  the  motions  of  tiie  moon,  produce  the  flowing  several  feet  high ;  but  if  the  same  increase  of  water  is  to 
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bfl  QQUYQyed  through  a  lurrow  ohannel,  it  must  rush  causes,    ^^is  tendency  of  the  sea  towards  the  w«8t  is 

through  It  with  the  most  impetuous  rapiditv.    Thus,  plsinly  peroeivahk  in  all  the  mat  straits  of  the  ocean — 

in  th(i  English  Channel,  and  the  German  Ocean,  the  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  Magellan,  where  the  tide, 

tide  is  found  to  flow  strongest  in  those  places  that  are  running  in  from  the  east,  rises  twenty  feet  high,  and 

OOiTrowest;  the  same  quantity  of  water  beinff,  in  this  continues  flowing^  six  hoiurs;  whereas  the  ebb  continues 

Q^^y  driyen  through  a  smaller  passage.    It  is  often  seen,  but  two  hours,  and  the  current  is  directed  to  the  west 

tl^furefore,  pouring  through  a  strait  with  great  force ;  and  This  proves  that  the  flux  is  not  equal  to  the  reflux ;  and 

by  its  rapidity  considerably  raised  above  the  surfsoe  of  that  from  both  results  a  motion  of  the  sea  westward, 

that  part  of  the  ocean  into  wbich  it  runs.  which  is  more  powerful  during  the  time  of  th^  flux  than 

This  shallowness  and  narrowness  in  many  parts  of  the  reflux, 

tfie  sea  also  ffive  nse  to  a  peouliarity  in  the  tides  of  But  this  motion  westward  has  been  sensibly  observed 

upme  parts  of  the  world.    For  in  many  places,  and  in  by  navigators  in  their  passage  back  from  India  to  Madar 

QUr  own  seas  in  particular,  the  greatest  swell  of  the  tide  gascar,  and  so  on  to  Africa.    In  the  great  Pacific  Ocean, 

is  not  while  the  moon  is  in  its  meridian  height,  and  di-  also,  it  is  very  perceivable ;  but  the  places  where  it  is 

ractly  over  the  place,  but  some  time  after  it  has  declined  most  obvious  are,  as  was  said,  in  those  straits  which 

from  thence.    The  sea,  in  this  case,  being  obstructed,  join  one  ocean  to  another — ^in  the  straits  between  the 

pursues  the  moon  with  what  despatch  it  can,  but  does  Maldiva  Idands,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between  Cuba 

not  arrive  with  all  its  waters  till  lon^  after  the  moon  and  Yucatan.     In  the  straits  of  the  gulf  of  Paria,  the 

has  ceased  to  operate.    Lastly,  from  this  shallowness  of  motion  is  so  violent  that  it  has  received  the  appellation 

the  sea,  and  from  its  being  obstructed  by  shoals  and  of  the  Dragon's  Mouth.     Northward^  in  the  sea  of 

atraitSi  we  may  account  £eKr  the  Mediterranean,  the  Cauda,  in  Waigat's  Straits,  in  the  straits  of  Java,  and, 

Ualtic,  and  the  Black  Sea   having  no  sensible  tides,  in  short,  in  every  strait  where  the>-ocean  on  one  part 

These,  though  to  us  they  seem  very  extensive,  are  not,  pours  into  the  ocean  on  the  other.     In  this  manner, 

however,  large  enough  to  be  aflected  by  the  influence  of  therefore,  is  the  sea  carried  with  an  imceaaing  oiroula- 

the  moon;  and  as  to  their  communication  with  the  ocean  tion  round  the  globe;   and,  at  the  same  time  that  its 

^ough  such  narrow  inlets,  it  is  impossibe  in  a  few  waters  are  nushed  backward  and  forward  with  the  tideg 

hours  time  that  they  should  receive  and  return  watw  they  have  mus  a  progressive  current  to  the  west,  which, 

eiv^ugh  to  raise  or  depress  them  in  any  considerablo  though  less  observable,  is  not  the  less  real, 

degree.  Besides  diese  two  general  motions  of  the  sea,  then 

In  general,  therefore,  we  may  observe,  that  aU  tides  are  others  which  are  particular  tn  many  parts  of  it,  and 
are  much  higher  and  more  considerable  in  tiie  torrid  are  called  "  currents/'  These  are  found  to  run  in  all 
zone  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ocean ;  the  sea  in  those  directions — east,  west,  north,  and  south — ^being  formed, 
parts  being  generallv  deeper  and  less  aflected  by  change-  as  was  said  above,  by  various  causes;  tlie  prominence 
able  winds  or  winding  shores.  The  greatest  tide  we  of  the  shores,  the  narrowness  of  the  straits,  the  varisr 
kgaow  of  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  where  tions  of  the  wmd,  and  the  inequalities  at  the  bottom, 
the  water  rises  thirty  feet  in  height  How  great,  there-  These—though  no  great  object  to  the  philosopher,  as 
fore,  must  have  been  the  amassement  of  Alexander's  sol-  their  causes  are  generally  local  and  obvious— axe  of  the 
diers  at  so  strange  an  appearance !  They  who  always  most  material  consequence  to  the  mariner,  and  without 
before  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  scarcely  percep-  a  knowledge  of  which  he  could  never  succeed.  It  oflea 
tible  risings  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  minute  intu-  has  happened,  that  when  a  ship  has  unknowingly  gpt 
mescence  of  the  Black  Sea,  when  made  at  <mce  specta-  into  one  of  these  everything  seems  to  ao  forwara  witbi 
tf^tors  of  a  river  rising  and  falling  thirty  feet  in  a  few  success ;  the  mariners  suppose  thems^ves  every  hour 
hours,  must  no  doubt  hav«  feU  the  most  extreme  awe,  approaching  their  wiehed-Tor  port — the  wind  fills  their 
with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  apprehension.  The  sails — and  the  ship's  prow  seems  to  divide  the  wa£er; 
tides  are  also  remarkably  high  on  the  coasts  of  Malay,  but  at  last,  by  miserable  experience,  they  find  that  in- 
in  the  straits  of  Sunday,  in  the  Bed  Sea,  at  the  mouth  stead  of  going  forward  they  have  been  all  the  time  reced- 
of  the  river  St.  Lawi'ence,  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  inff.  The  business  of  currents,  therefore,  makes  a  con- 
Japan,  at  Panama,  and  ifh  the  gjulf  of  Bengal.  The  tides  siderable  article  in  naviffation;  and  tlie  direction  of  their 
at  Tonquin,  however,  are  the  most  i^markable  in  the  stream  and  their  rapidity  has  been  carefully  set  down, 
world.  In  this  part  thece  is  but  one  tide  and  one  ebb  This  some  do  by  the  observation  of  the  sur£Eu;e  of  the 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  whereas,  as  we  have  said  before,  current,  or  by  the  driving  of  the  fr^th  along  the  shore, 
in  other  places  there  are  two.  Besides,  twice  in  each  or  by  throwing  out  the  log-line,  with  a  buoy  made  for 
la^^Qih,  when  the  moon  is  near  the  equinoctial,  there  is  that  purpose,  and  by  the  direction  and  motion  of  this 
no  tide  at  all — the  water  being  for  some  time  quite  stag-  they  judge  of  the  settmg  and  rapiditv  of  the  current 
napX.  These,  with  some  other  odd  appearances  attend-  These  currents  are  generally  founcl  to  be  most  violent 
ing  the  same  phenomena,  were  considered  by  many  as  under  the  equator,  where  indeed  all  tlie  motions  of  the 
inscrutable ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  peculiar  saga-  ocean  are  most  perceivable.  Along  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
city,  adjudged  them,  to  arise  from  the  concurrence  of  two  if  a  ship  happens  to  overshoot  the  mouth  of  any  river  it 
t^des-^ne  from  the  South  Sea,  and  the  other  from  the  is  boimd  to,  the  current  prevents  its  return ;  so  that  it  is 
Indian  Ocean.  Of  each  of  these  tides  there  come  sue-  obliged  to  steer  out  to  sea,  and  take  a  very  large  com* 
oessively  two  every  d^ — two  at  one  time  greater,  and  pass,  in  order  to  correct  the  former  mistake.  Thaas  set 
two  at  another  that  are  lees.  The  time  between  the  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  general  motion  of  the  sea 
arrival  of  the  two  greater  is  considered  by  him  as  high  westward— ^and  that  so  strongly,  that  a  passage  which, 
tide — the  time  between  the  two  lesser  as  ebb.  In  short,  wiUi  the  current,  is  made  in  two  days,  is  with  difficulty 
with  this  clue  that  great  mathematician  solved  every  performed  in  six  weeks  against  it  However,  they  do 
appearance,  and  so  established  his  theoiy  as  to  silence  not  extend  above  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast;  and 
^erv  opposer.  ^ips  going  to  the  East  Indies  take  care  not  to  coma 

This  fluctuation  of  the  sea  from  the  tides  produces  within  the  sphere  of  their  action.    At  Sumatra,  the  our- 

aootlier  and  more  constant  rotation  of  its  waters  from  rents,  which  are  extremely  rapid,  run  from  south  to 

the  east  to  the  west — ^in  this  respect  following  the  course  north :   there  are  also  strong  currents  between  Mad*' 

of  the  moon.    This  may  be  considered  as  one  great  cmd  gascar  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    On-  tlie  westani 

^neral  current  of  the  waters  of  the  sea;   and  although  coasts  of  America  the  current  always  runs  from  the 

.  it  .be  not  eveiy  where  distinguishable,  it  is  nevertheless  south  to  the  north,  wliere  a  south  wind  continually 

ecvery  where  existent,  except  when  opposed  by  some  par-  blowing  most  probably  occasions   this  phenomenon, 

tioular  current  or  eddy  produced  by  partial  and  local  But  the  currents  that  are  most  remarkaUe  are  thoa^ 
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eoBtiiuially  flowing  in  the  Maditemneui  Sea,  both  from  tre  of  the  whirlpool  a  dreadful  den,  fraught  with  monsten 

tiie  ocean  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  its  other  ex-  whose  bowlings  senred  to  add  new  horrors  to  the^daah- 

tremity  from  the  Euxine  Sea  by  the  Archipelago.    This  ings  of  tiM  deep.    Mankind  at  present,  howsTSr,  view 

is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  appearances  in  Nature,  the  eddies  of  die  sea  with  very  little  apprehension ;  and 

this  large  sea  receiTing  not  only  the  numerous  rivers  some  have  wondered  how  the  andents  could  have  so 

that  fall  into  i(r— such  as  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  and  the  much  overohaiged  their  deseriptiona    But  all  thia  if 

Po— but  also  a  veiy  great  influx  from  the  Euxine  Sea  veiy  naturally   accounted  for.     In  those  times  whai 

on  one  part  and  the  ocean  on  the  other.    At  the  same  navigation  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  slightest  conoua* 

time»  it  is  seen  to  return  none  of  the  waters  it  is  thus  sion  of  the  wayes  generally  sent  the  poor  adventurer  to 

known  to  receive.    Outlets  running  from  it  there  are  the  bottom,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was 

none ;  no  rivers  but  such  as  bring  it  fresh  supplies ;  no  terrified  at  the  violent  agitations  in  one  of  these.   When 

straits  but  what  are  constantly  pouring  their  waters  into  Ids  Utile  ship,  but  ill  fitted  for  opposing  the  fruy  of  the 

it     It  haa  therefore  been  flie  wonder  of  mankind  in  sea,  wss  got  within  the  yortex,  there  was  then  no  pock 

every  age  how  and  by  what  means  this  vast  concourse  sibility  of  ever   returning.     To  add  to  the  iatauty, 

of  waters  are  disposed  of;  or  how  this  sea,  which  is  they  were  always  near  die  fihore ;  and  along  the  shore 

always  receiving  and  never  returning,  Ib  no  way  frdler  was  the  only  place  where  this  ill-provided  mariner  durst 

than  before.     In  order  to  account  for  this,  some  haye  venture  to  sail.    These  were,  therefore,  dreadful  impedir 

said  that  the  water  was  re-conveyed  by  subterraneous  ments  to  his  navigation ;  for  if  he  attempted  to  pass 

passages  into  the  Red  Sea.     There  is  a  stoiy  told  of  an  between  them  and  the  shore,  he  was  sometimes  sucked 

Arabian  califf  who  caught  a  dolphin  in  this  sea,  admir-  in  by  the  eddy ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  avovl  them  out 

log  the  beauty  of  which  he  let  it  go  again,  having  pre-  at  sea,  he  was  often  sunk  by  the  storm.    But  in  our 

viously  marked  it  b]r  a  zing  of  iron.    Some  time  cSter  a  time,  and  in  our  present  improved  state  of  navigation* 

dolphin  was  caught  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  quickly  known  Ghazybdis  and  the  Euripus,  with  all  the  other  irreffular 

by  the  jing  to  be  the  same  that  had  been  taken  in  the  currents  of  die  Mediterranean,  are  no  longer  formidable. 

Mediterranean  before.    Such,  however,  as  have  not  been  Mr.  Addison  not  attending  to  this  train  of  thinking, 

willing  to  found  their  opinions  upon- a  story,  haye  endea-  upon  passing  through  the  straits  of  Sicily,  was  surprised 

voured  to  account  for  the  disposal  of  the  waters  of  the  at  the  litde  thero  was  of  terror  in  the  present  appear*- 

Mediterranean  by  eyaporation.     For  tlus  purpose  they  ance  of  Svlla  and  Chaiybdis;  and  seems  to  be  of  opin- 

have  entered  into  long  calculations  upon  the  extent  of  ion  that  tneir  agitations  aro  much  diminished  since  the 

its  sur&ce,  and  the  quanti^  of  water  that  would  be  times  of  antiquitT.    In  fact,  fit>m  the  reasons  above,  aU 

raised  from  such  a  sunace  in  a  year.    They  then  com-  the  wonders  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  are  described  in 

pits  how  much  water  runs  in  by  its  rivers  and  straits  much  higher  colours  than  they  merit,  to  us  who  axe 

m  that  time,  and  find  that  the  quantity  exhausted  by  acquainted  with  the  more  magnificent  terrors  of  the 

eyaporation  gn^dy  exceeds  the  quantity  supplied  by  ocean     The  Mediterranean  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and 

zivars  and  seas.    'Ada  soluUou  no  doubt  would  oe  satis-  most  gende  seas  in  the  world :  ite  tides  are  scarce  per- 

Cutoiy  did  not  the  ocean  and  the  Euxine  eyaporate  as  ceivabie,  except  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  shipwrecks 

wall  as  the  Mediterranean ;  and  as  these  an  subject  to  are  less  known  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  die 

the  same  drain,  it  must  follow  that  all  the  seas  will  in  world. 

this  respect  be  upon  a  par;  and  thersforo  there  must  be  It  is  in  the  ocean,  therefore,  that  these  whirlpools  are 

some  cause  for  this  unneroeived  drain  and  continual  particularly  dangerous,  where  the  tides  are  violent  and 

aopply.    This  seems  to  oe  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  tempesto  flerce.    To  mention  only  one,  that  Mlled 

by  Dr.  Smith,  who  supposes  an  under  cuxrent  running  the  Maelstroom,  upon  the  coast  of  Norway,  which  ia 

m  considered  as  the  most  droadful  and  yoracious  in  the 


through  the  straj[te  of  Gibraltar  to  carry  out  as  mucj 

water  into  the  ocean  a^  the  upper  current  continually  world.    The  name  it  has  received  from  the  natives 

catxies  in  from  it    To  confiim  this,  he  observes  that  signifies  "  the  navel  of  the  sea** — since  they  supnose  that 

nearer  home,  between  the  north  and  die  south  foroland,  a  great  share  of  the  water  of  the  sea  is  sucked  up  and 

the  tide  is  known  to  run  one  way  and  the  ebb  another  discharged  by  ite  yortex.    A  minute  description  of  dio 

way  at  bottom.    This  double  current  he  also  confirms  internal  parte  is  not  to  expected,  since  none  who  were 

by  an  experiment  .communicated  to  him  by  an  able  sea-  there  ever  returned  to  bring  back  informatipn.    The 

man,  who,  being  with  one  of  the  Idng^s  frigates  in  the  body  of  ^e  watere  that  form  this  whirlpool  are  extended 

Raltic,  found  he  went  inth  his  boat  into  the  mid-stream,  in  a  cirole  above  thirteen  miles  in  ciroumference.    In 

and  was  carried  vioiendy  by  die  current;  upon  which  a  the  midst  of  this  stands  a  rock,  af[ainst  which  the  tide 

basket  was  sunk,  with  a  large  cannon-ball,  to  a  certain  in  ite  ebb  is  dashed  with  inconceivable  fury.    At  tbia 

depth  of  water,  which  gaye  a  check  to  the  boat's  motion ;  time  it  instandy  swallows  up  all  things  diat  come  with- 

aa  the  basket  sunk  stall  lower,  the  boat  was  driven,  by  in  the  sphere  of  ite  yiolenoe— trees,  timber,  and  shipping.- 

the  foroe  of  the  water  below,  against  die  upper  current ;  No  skill  in  the  mariner  nor  strength  of  rowing  can  wonc 

and  the  lower  the  basket  was  let  down  the  stronger  the  an  escape ;  the  sailor  at  the  hehn  finds  the  ship  at  first 

under  current  was  found,  and  the  quicker  was  the  boat's  goes  in  a  current  opposite  to  lus  intentions ;  his  yesseFs 

motion  against  the  upper  stream,  which  seemed  not  to  motion,  though  slow  in  the  beginning,  becopnes  eyery 

be  above  four  frUhoms  deep.    From  hence  we  may  rea-  moment  more  rapid ;  it  grows  round  in  circles  still  nar- 

dily  infer  that  the  same  cause  may  operate  at  the  straite  rower  and  narrower,  till  at  last  it  is  dashed  against  .the 

of  Gibraltar;   and  that  while  the  Mediterranean  seems  rocks,  and  instandy  disanpeare :  nor  is  it  seen  again  for 

iwJeniahing  at  top  it  may  be  empty  at  bottom.  six  hours ;  till,  the  tide  flowing,  it  is  yomited  forth  with 

The  nnmber  of  the  cunento  at  sea  are  impossible  to  the  same  violence  with  which  it  was  drawn  in.    The. 

be  recovttted,  nor  indeed  are  they  alvrays  known ;  new  noise  of  this  dreadful  yortex  still  farther  contributes  to 

ones  are  daily  produced  by  a  yariety  oi  causes,  and  as  increase  ite  terror,  which,  with  the  dashing  of  the  waters, 

quiekly  disappear.    When  a  regular  current  is  opposed  and  the  dreadful  valley,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  caused 

by  another  m  a  narrow  strait,  or  where  the  bottom  of  by  their  circulation,  makes  one  oi  the  most  tremendous 

me  sea  is  yery  uneyen,  a  whirlpool  is  often  formed.  oDjecte  in  Nature. 
These  were  formerly  considered  as  the  most  formidable 
obstmctions  to  navigation;  and  the  ancient  poete  and 
historians  speak  of  them  with  terror ;  they  are  described 
as  swallowing  up  ships,  and  dashing  them  sgainst  the 
rocks  at  the  bottom;  apprehension  did  not  fail  to  add 
imaginary  tenoni  to  the  OMoription:— placing  at  the  oen- 
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CHAP.  XVn  to  &id  the  motion.    But  when  its  progress  is  checked  ixi 

the  midst  by  the  prominence  of  rocks  or  the  abrupt 

OF  THX  Changes  produced  bt  the  sea  Ufok  the  elevation  of  the  land,  it  dashes  with  all  the  force  of  its 

EARTH.  depdi  against  the  obstacle,  and  forms,  by  its  repeated 

yiolence,  Uiat  abruptness  of  the  shore  which  confines  its 

From  what  has  been  said,  as  well  of  the  earth  as  of  impetuosity.  Where  the  sea  is  extremely  deep  or  much 
the  sea,  they  both  appear  to  be  in  continual  fluctuation,  vexed  by  tempests,  it  is  no  small  obstacle  that  can  con- 
The  earth — ^the  common  promptuary  that  supplies  sub-  fine  its  rage ;  and  for  this  reason  we  see  the  boldest 
sistenoe  to  men,  animals^  and  vegetables— -is  continually  shores  projected  against  the  deepest  water»— all  less  im- 
furnishing  its  stores  to  their  support  But  the  matter  pediments  having  long  before  been  surmounted  and 
which  is  thus  derived  from  it  is  soon  restored  and  laid  and  washed  away.  Perhaps  of  all  the  shores  in  the 
down  again  to  be  prepared  for  fresh  mutations.  The  world  there  is  not  one  so  high  as  that  on  the  west  of  St 
transmigration  of  souls  is  no  doubt  false  and  whimsical;  Kilda,  which  upon  admeasurement  was  found  to  be  000 
but  notining  can  be  more  certain  than  the  transmi^ra-  fathoms  perpendicular  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
tion  of  bodies.  The  spoils  of  the  meanest  reptile  may  Here  the  sea  is  deep,  turbulent,  and  stormy ;  so  that  it 
go  to  the  formation  of  a  prince ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  requires  gi'eat  force  in  the  shore  to  oppose  its  violence, 
as  the  poet  has  it,  the  body  of  Caesar  may  be  employed  In  many  paits  of  the  world,  and  particularly  upon  the 
in  stopping  a  beer-barrel.  From  this  ana  other  causes,  coasts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  shores,  though  not  high 
therefore,  tiie  earth  is  in  continual  change.  Its  internal  above  water,  are  generally  very  deep,  and  consequently 
fires,  the  deviation  of  its  rivers,  and  the  falling  of  it^  the  waves  roll  against  the  land  with  great  weigtit  and 
moimtains,  are  daily  altering  its  surface ;  and  geography  irregularity.  This  rising  of  the  waves  against  the  shores 
can  scarce  recollect  the  lakes  and  the  valleys  that  history  is  called  by  mariners  "  tiie  suif  of  the  sea,"  and  in  ship- 
once  described.  wrecks  is  geneitUIy  fatal  to  such  as  attempt  to  swim  on 

But  these  changes  are  nothing  to  the  instability  of  the  shore.  In  this  case  no  dexterity  in  the  swimmer,  no 
ocean.  It  would  seem  that  inquietude  was  as  natural  float  he  can  use,  neither  swimming-girdle  nor  cork- 
to  it  as  its  fluidity.  It  is  first  seen  with  a  constant  and  jacket,  will  save  hii:i ;  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
equable  motion  going  towards  the  west ;  the  tides  then  waves  break  upon  him  at  once,  and  crushes  him  with 
interrupt  this  progression,  and  for  a  time  drive  the  certain  ruin.  Some  few  of  the  natives,  however,  have 
waters  m  a  contraiy  direction.  Besides  these  agitations,  the  art  of  swimming  and  navigating  their  little  boats 
the  currents  act  their  part  in  a  smaller  sphere,  being  near  those  shores  where  an  European  is  sure  of  instant 
generally  greatest  where  the  other  motions  of  the  sea  are  destruction. 

least — namely,  nearest  the  shore ;   the  winds  also  con-  In  places  where  the  force  of  the  sea  is  less  violent,  or 

tribute  their  share  in  this  universal  fluctuation ;  so  that  its  tides  less  rapid,  the  sliores  are  generally  se^n  to  de- 

scarce  any  part  of  the  sea  is  wholly  seen  to  stagnate.  scend  with  a  more  gradual  declivity.    Over  these,  the 

As  this  great  element  is  thus  changed,  and  continually  waters  of  the  tide  steaJ  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 

labouring  internally,  it  may  be  reaaily  supposed  that  it  covering  them  for  a  large  extent,  ana  leaving  them  bare 

produces  correspondent  changes  upon  its  shores  and  on  its  recess.    Upon  uiese  shores,  as  was  said,  the  sea 

those  parts  of  the  earth  subject  to  its  influence.    In  fact,  seldom  beats  with  any  great  violence,  as  a  large  wave 

it  is  every  day  making  considerable  alterations,  either  has  not  depth  sufl&cient  to  float  it  onwards — so  that  here 

by  overflowing  its  shores  in  one  place  or  deserting  them  only  are  to  be  seen  gentie  surges  making  calmly  to* 

in  others ;  by  coveiing  over  whole  tracts  of  codntiy  that  wai*ds  land,  and  lessening  as  they  approach.    As  the 

were  cultivated  and  peopled  at  one  time,  or  by  leaving  sea,  in  the  former  description,  is  generally  seen  to  pre- 

its  bed  to  be  appropriatea  to  the  pur]X)ses  of  vegetation,  sent  prospects  of  tumult  and  uproar,  here  it  more  usually 

and  to  supply  a  new  theatre  for  hiunan  industiy  at  exhi>»its  a  scene  of  repose  and  tranquil  beauty.    Its 

another.  watei-s — ^which,  when  surveyed  from  the  precipioe,  af- 

In  this  struggle  between  the  eaith  and  the  sea  for  forded  a  muddy  gi^eenish  hue,  arising  from  tiieu*  depth 

dominion,  the  greatest  number  of  oiur  shores  seem  to  and  position  to  the  eye — w]ien  refifarded  i^m  the  shelv 

defy  the  whole  rage  of  the  waves,  both  by  their  height  ing  shore  wear  tiie  coloiu-  of  the  sky,  and  seem  rising  to 

and  the  rocky  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  meet  it    The  deafening  noise  of  the  sea  is  here  con- 

The  coasts  of  Italy,  for  instance,  are  bordered  with  verted  into  gentie  murmurs ;  instead  of  the  water  da^- 

Tocks  of  marble  of  different  kinds,  the  quarries  of  which  ing  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  advances  and  recedes, 

may  easily  be  distinguished  at  a  distance  from  sea,  and  still  going  forward,  but  with  just  force  enough  to  push 

appear  like  perpendicular  colunms  of  the  most  beautiful  its  weeds  and  shells  by  insensible  approaches  to  the 

kmds  of  marble,  ranged  along  the  shore.    In  general,  shore. 

the  coasts  of  France,  from  Brest  to  Boixieaux,  are  com-  There  are  other  dioi^s,  besides  those  already  described, 
posed  of  rocks;  as  are  also  those  of  Spain  and  England,  which  either  have  been  raised  by  Art  to  oppose  the  sea's 
which  defend  the  land,  and  are  only  inteiTupted  here  a])i)roaches,  or,  from  the  sea's  gaining  ground,  are 
and  there  to  give  an  egress  to  rivers,  and  to  gi*ant  the  threatened  with  imminent  distinction.  The  sea's  being 
convenience  of  bays  and  harboui-s  to  our  shipping.  It  thus  seen  to  give  and  take  away  lands  at  pleasure,  is 
may  be  in  general  remarked,  tiiat  wherever  the  sea  is  without  question  one  of  the  most  extraoiiUnaiy  con- 
most  violent  and  furious  there  the  boldest  shores,  and  siderations  in  all  natural  history.  In  some  places  it  is 
of  the  most  compact  materials,  are  found  to  oppose  it  seen  to  obtain  the  surperiority  by  slow  and  certain  ap 
There  are  many  shores  several  hxmdred  feet  perpendi-  proaches,  or  to  burst  in  at  once,  and  overwhelm  all 
oular,  against  which  the  sea,  when  swollen  with  tides  or  things  in  undistinguiahed  destruction ;  in  other  places 
storms,  rises  and  beats  with  inconceivable  fury.  In  the  it  departs  from  its  ^ores.  and  where  its  waters  have  been 
Orkneys,  where  the  shores  are  thus  formed,  it  sometimes  known  to  rage,  it  leaves  fields  covered  with  ttie  most 
when  agitated  bV  a  storm  rises  two  hundred  feet  per-  beautiful  vei-dure. 

pendicular,  and  dashes  up  its  spra^,  together  with  sand  The  fonnation  of  new  lands  by  the  sea's  continually 

and  other  substances  that  compose  its  bottom,  upon  laud  bringing  its  sediment  to  one  place,  and  by  the  aocumnla- 

like  showers  of  rain.  tion  of  its  sands  in  another,  is  easily  conceived.  We  have 

From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  conceive  how  the  had  many  instances  of  the  in  England.  The  island  of 
yiolence  of  the  sea  and  the  boldness  of  the  shore  may  Oxney,  which  is  adjacent  to  Romney-marsh,  was  pro- 
be said  to  have  made  each  other.  Where  tiie  s?a  meets  duced  in  tiiis  manner.  This  had  for  a  long  time  been 
no  obstacles  it  s^ireads  its  waters  with  a  gentle  intnines-  a  low  level,  continually  in  danger  of  being  overflown  by 
eeuce,  till  all  its  power  is  destroyed  by  wanting  depth  t!ie  river  Bother ;  but  the  sea,  by  its  depositions,  has 
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gradually  raised  the  hottom  of  the  river,  while  it  has  hoi-  Zealnnd  there  were  more  than  three  hundred  tuwk«» 
lowed  the  mouth  ;  so  tliat  the  one  is  sufficiently  secured  overwhelmed ;  and  their  ruins  continue  still  visible  at 
from  inundations,  and  the  other  is  deep  enough  to  ad-  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a  clear  day.  The  Baltic  Sea 
mit  sliips  of  considerable  bmden.  The  Uke  also  may  be  has,  by  slow  degrees,  covered  a  large  part  of  Pomerania; 
aeen  at  that  bank  called  the  "  Dogger  sands,"  where  two  and,  among  others,  destroyed  and  overwhelmed  the 
tides  meet,  and  wliioh  thus  receive  new  increase  every  famous  port  of  Vineta.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Nor- 
day^-«o  that  in  time  the  place  seems  to  promise  fair  for  wegian  Sea  has  foi-med  several  little  ishuids  from  the 
being  habitable  eartk  On  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  main  land,  and  still  daily  advances  upon  the  continent 
France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Prussia,  the  The  German  Sea  has  advanced  upon  the  shores  of  Hol- 
sea  has  been  sensibly  known  to  retire.  Hubert  Thomas  land,  near  Catt ;  so  that  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  citadel 
asserts,  in  his  Description  of  the  Country  of  liege,  that  of  the  Romans,  which  was  formerly  built  upon  this 
the  sea  formerly  encompassed  the  city  of  Tongres,  which,  coast,  are  now  actually  under  water.  To  these  accidents 
however,  is  at  present  Uiirty-five  leagues  distant  from  it  several  more  might  be  added ;  our  own  historians  and 
This  assertion  he  supports  by  many  strong  reasons ;  and  those  of  other  countries  abound  with  themr-almost  eveiy 
among  others,  by  the  iit)n  rings  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  flat  shore  of  any  extent  being  able  to  show  something  it 
town,  for  fastening  the  slups  that  came  into  the  ^rt  has  lost  or  something  it  has  gained  from  the  sea. 
In  Italy  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of  ground,  gamed  There  are  some  shores  on  which  the  sea  has  made 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amo ;  and  Ravenna,  that  once  tempoi-ary  depredations — ^where  it  has  overflowed,  and, 
stood  by  the  sea-side,  is  now  considerably  removed  fipom  after  remaining  perhaps  some  ages,  it  has  again  retired 
it  But  we  need  scarce  mention  these,  when  we  find  of  its  own  accord,  or  been  driven  back  by  the  industiy 
that  the  whole  republic  of  Holland  seems  to  be  a  con-  of  man.  There  are  many  lands  in  Norway,  Scotland, 
^uest  upon  the  sea,  and,  in  a  manner,  rescued  from  and  the  MaldLvia  Islands  that  are  at  one  time  covered 
its  bosom.  The  surface  of  the  earth  in  this  country  is  with  water  and  at  another  free.  The  country  round  the 
helow  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  sea;  and  I  remem-  Isle  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Bede  (about  1100  years  ago),, 
ber,  upon  approaching  the  coast,  to  have  looked  down  was  one  oi  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  whole  king- 
i^n  It  from  the  sea  as  into  a  valley ;  however,  it  is  dom ;  it  was  not  only  richly  cultivated,  and  produced 
eveiT  day  rising  higher  by  the  depositions  made  upon  it  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  grapes  a^  that  afforded 
by  tha  sea,  the  Rhme,  and  the  Meuse;  and  those  parts  excellent  wine.  The  accoimts  of  that  time  are  copious 
Which  formeriy  admitted  large  men-of-war  are  now  in  the  description  of  its  verdure  and  fertility — ^its  rich 
known  to  be  too  shallow  to  receive  ships  of  very  mode-  pastures  covered  with  flowers  and  herbage — ^its  beautiful 
rate  burthen.  The  province  of  Yucatan,  a  peninsula  in  shades  and  open  air.  But  the  sea,  breaking  in  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  sea.  the  land,  overwhelmed  the  whole  country,  took  posses- 
This  tract,  which  stretches  out  into  the  ocean  a  hundred  sion  of  the  soil,  and  totally  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
leagues,  and  which  is  above  thirty  leagues  broad,  is  fertile  valleys  in  ^e  world.  Its  air,  from  being  dry  and 
eveiywhere,  at  a  moderate  depth  below  the  surface,  com-  healthful,  from  that  time  became  most  unwholesome  and 
posed  of  shells,  which  evince  that  its  land  once  formed  clogged  with  vapours;  and  the  small  part  of  the  country 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  In  France,  the  town  of  Aigues  that,  by  being  higher  than  the  rest,  escaped  the  deluge,, 
Mortes  was  a  port  in  the  time  of  St  Louis,  which  is  was  soon  rendered  uninhabitable  from  its  noxious 
now  removed  more  than  four  miles  from  the  sea.  vapours.  Thus  this  country  continued  under  water  for 
Psahnodi,  in  the  same  kingdom,  was  an  island  in  the  some  centuries;  tUl  at  last  the  sea,  by  the  same  caprice 
year  815,  but  is  now  more  than  six  miles  from  the  shore,  which  had  prompted  its  invasions,  oegan  to  abandon 
All  al<Hig  &e  coasts  of  Norfolk,  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  earth  in  like  manner.  It  has  continued  for  some 
in  the  memory  of  man  the  sea  has  gained  fifty  yards  in  ages  to  relinguish  its  former  conquests;  and  althou^ 
some  places,  and  lost  as  much  in  others.  the  inhabitants  can  neither  boast  the  longevity  nor  the 

Thus  numerous,  therefore,  are  the  instances  of  new  luxuries  of  their  former  pre-oocupants,  yet  they  find 
lands  having  been  produced  fr^m  the  sea,  which,  as  we  •  ample  means  of  subsistence ;  and  if  they  happen  to  suf- 
•ee,  is  brought  about  two  different  ways — ^first,  by  the  vive  the  first  years  of  their  residence  there,  they  are  often 
watsra  raising  banks  of  sand  and  mud  where  Uieir  sedi-  known  to  arrive  at  a  good  old  age. 
ment  is  depooted ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  relinquishing  But  altbouffh  history  be  silent  as  to  many  other  in- 
the  shore  entirely,  and  leaving  it  unoccupied  to  the  in-  imdations  of  me  like  kind,  where  the  sea  has  overflowed 
dustry  of  man.  the  country  and  afterwards  retired,  yet  we  have  num- 

But  as  the  sea  has  been  thus  knT>wn  to  recede  from  berless  testunonies  of  another  nature  that  prove  it  beyond 
some  lands,  so  has  it,  by  fatal  experience,  been  found  to  the  possibility  of  doubt  I  mean  those  numerous  trees 
encroach  upon  others;  and  probably  these  depredations  that  are  found  buried  at  considerable  depths  in  places 
on  one  part  of  the  shore  may  account  for  their  derelic-  where  either  rivers  or  the  seahasaccidentakly  overflown. 
tion  from  another ;  for  the  current  which  rested  upon  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ness,  near  Bruges,  in  Flan- 
some  certain  bank,  having  got  an  egress  in  some  other  ders,  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  are  found  gjsat  quantities 
place,  it  no  longer  presses  upon  its  former  bed,  but  of  trees  lying  as  close  to  each  other  as  they  do  in  a  wood; 
pours  all  its  stream  into  the  new  entrance ;  so  that  every  the  trunks,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  are  in  sudi  per- 
mnndation  of  the  sea  may  be  attended  with  some  corre-  feet  preservation,  that  the  particular  kind  of  each  tree 
qiondent  dereliction  of  another  shore.  may  instantly  be  known.    Aoout  five  himdred  years  ago 

However  this  be,  we  have  numerous  histories  of  the  this  very  ground  was  knovm  to  have  been  covered  with 
sea's  inundations,  and  of  its  burying  whole  provinces  the  sea;  nor  is  there  any  history  or  tradition  of  its  bav- 
in its  boeom.  Many  countries  that  have  been  thus  ing  been  dry  ground,  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  must 
des&oyed  bear  melancholy  vritness  to  the  truth  of  history,  have  been  the  case.  Thiis  we  see  a  cotmtxy  flourishing 
and  show  the  tops  of  their  houses  and  the  spires^of  their  in  verdure,  producing  large  forests,  and  trees  of  various 
steeples  stiU  standing  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  water.  One  kinds,  overwhelmed  by  tne  sea.  We  see  this  element 
of  the  meet  considerable  inimdations  we  have  in  bistoiT  depositing  its  sediment  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet ;  and  its 
is  that  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  which  waters  must,  therefore,  have  risen  much  higher  We 
overflowed  the  estates  of  the  Earl  Godwin,  and  now  see  the  same,  after  it  has  thus  overwhelmecT  and  sank 
fynoa  that  bank  ciJled  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  the  the  land  so  deep  beneath  its  slime,  capriciously  retiring 
year  1546  a  similar  eruption  of  the  sea  destroyed  a  him-  from  the  same  coasts,  and  leaving  that  habitable  once 
died  thousand  persons  in  the  territoir  of  Doidt,  and  more  which  it  had  formerly  destroyed.  All  this  is  won- 
yet  a  gieaiier  number  round  Dullart     in  Friezland  and    derful ;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  attempting  to  inquire 
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(he  catisd,  whicK  has  hitherto  been  ineonitable,  it  above  thirty  yards  long.  The  oaks,  some  of  which  ha^e 

will  best  become  ns  to  rest  satisfied  with  admiration.  been  sold  for  fifteen  ponn^  a-piece,  are  as  black  as 

At  the  city  of  Modena,  in  Italy,  and  about  four  miles  ebony,  very  lasting,  and  close  grained.     The  ash-trees 

ixnmd  it,  whererer  it  is  dug,  when  the  workmen  arriye  are  as  soft  as  earth,  and  are  commonly  cut  in  pieces  by 

at  the  depth  of  sixty-three  feet  they  come  to  a  bed  of  the  worianen's  spades,  and  as  soon  as  flung  up  into  the 

ehalk,  which  they  bore  with  an  augre  fiye  feet  deep ;  open  air  turn  to  dust  But  all  the  rest,  eren  the  willows 

they  then  withdraw  from  the  pit  before  the  augre  is  i^e-  tnemselyes,  which  are  softer  than  the  ash,  preserve  their 

noTed,  and  upon  its  extraction  the  water  bursts  up  substance  and  texture  to  this  yery  day.    Some  of  the 

through  the  aperture  with  great  yiolence,  and  quicklv  first  appear  to  have  yegetated  eyen  after  they  were  fallen, 

fills  this  new-made  well,  which  continues  full,  and  is  Ht-  and  to  Aaye  fix>m  their  branches  struck  up  trees  as  large 

footed  neither  by  rains  nor  droughts.    Sut  that  which  as  the  parent  trunk.   It  is  obsenrable  that  many  of  these 

is  most  remarkable  in  this  operation  is  the  layers  of  trees  haye  been  bumtp— some  quite  through,  some  on 

earth  as  we  descend.    At  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet  are  one  side ;  some  haye  been  fonna  chopped  and  squared, 

found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  paved  streets,  houses,  others  riven  with  great  wooden  wedges — ^all  sufiKciently 

floors,  and  difibrent  pieces  of  Mosaic.    Under  this  is  manifesting  that  uke  country  which  was  deluged  had 

found  a  solid  earth,  that  would  induce  one  to  think  had  formerly  been  inhabited.    Near  a  great  root  of  one  tree 

hever  been  removed ;  however,  under  it  is  found  a  soft  were  found  eight  coins  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  in 

oozy  earth,  fiiade  up  of  vegetables ;  and  at  twenty-six  some  places  the  maiics  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  were 

feet  ddpth,  large  trees  entire,  such  as  walnut-trees,  with  plainly  perceivable,  which  testified  that  the  ground  had 

the  walnuts  still  sticking  on  the  stem,  and  their  leaves  formerly  been  patient  of  cultivation, 

and  branches  in  exact  preservation.    At  twenty-eight  The  learned  naturalist  who  has  given  this  description 

feet  deep  a  soft  chalk  is  found,  mixed  with  a  vast  ouan-  has  pretty  nlainly  eiinced  that  this  forest  in  particular 

tity  of  shells ;  and  this  bed  is  eleven  feet  thick.    Under  must  have  oeen  thus  levelled  by  the  Romans,  and  that 

this,  vegetables  are  found  again,  with  leaves  and  branches  the  falling  of  the  trees  must  have  contributed  to  the 

of  trees  as  before ;    and  thus  alternately  chalk  and  vege-  accumulation  of  the  waters.     "  The  Romans,"  says  he, 

table  earth  to  the  depth  of  sixty-three  feet.    These  are  "  when  the  Britons  fled,  always  pursued  them  into  Htb 

the  layers  wherever  the  workmen  attempt  to  bore ;  while  fortresses  of  low  woods  and  miry  forests:  in  these  the 

in  many  of  them  they  also  find  pieces  of  charcoal,  bones,  wild  natives  found  shelter;    and,   when  opportunity 

and  bits  of  iron.    From  this  description,  therefore,  it  ap-  ofiered,  issued  out,  and  fell  upon  their  invaders  without 

pears  that  this  country  has  been  alternately  overfloweol  mercy.    In  this  manner  the  Romans  were  at  length  so 

and  deserted  b^  the  sea  one  age  after  another ;  nor  were  harassed,  that  orders  were  issued  out  for  cutting  down 

tiiese  overflowmgs  and  retirings  of  trifling  de]>th  or  of  all  the  woods  and  forests  in  Britain.     In  order  to  e£feet 

short  continuance.    When  the  sea  burst  in,  it  must  this,  and  destroy  the  enemy  the  easier,  they  set  fire  to 

have  been  a  long  time  in  overwhelming  the  branches  of  the  woods,  composed  of  pines,  which  spreading,    the 

the  fallen  forest  with  its  sediment ;  and  still  longer  in  o<mflagratien  destroyed  not  only  the  forest,  but  iiifinite 

framing  a  regular  bed  of  sheUs  eleven  feet  over  them,  numbers  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  had  taken 

It  must  have  therefore  taken  an  age  at  least  to  make  shelter  therein.     When  the  pine-trees  had  thus  done 

any  one  of  these  layers;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  it  what  mischief  they  could,  the  Romans  then  brought 

must  have  been  many  ages  employed  in  the  production  their  army  nearer,  and,  with  whole  legions  of  the  eap^ 

^f  them  all.    The  land  uso,  upon  being  deserted,  must  tive  Britons,  out  down  most  of  the  trees  tiiat  were  yet 

have  had  time  to  grow  compact,  to  gather  fresh  fertility,  left  standing — Cleaving  only  here  and  there  some  trees 

and  to  be  drained  of  its  waters  l^ore  it  could  be  dis-  untouched  as  monuments  of  their  fury      These,  on* 

posed  to  vegetation,  or  before  its  trees  could  have  shot  needful  of  their  labour,  being  destitute  of  the  undei^ 

forth  affain  to  maturity.  wood  and  of  their  neighbouring  trees,  were  easily  oter- 

•  We  nave  instances  nearer  home  of  the  same  kind  thrown  by  the  winds,  and  remained  on  the  places  where 

^ven  us  in  the  PhUoeophical  Transactions ;  one  of  them  they  happened  to  frlL     The  forest,  thus  frdlen,  must 

byMr.  Derham.  An  inundation  of  tiie  sea  at  Dagenham,  necessarily  have  stopped  up  the  currents  both  from 

in  Essex,  laying  bare  a  part  of  the  adjacent  pasture  for  land  and  sea,  and  turned  into  great  lakes  what  were 

above  two  hun<ued  feet  wide,  and  in  some  places  twenty  before  but  temporary  streams.     The  working  el  the 

deep,  it  discovered  a  niunber  of  trees  that  had  lain  there  watere  here,  the  consumption  and  decay  of  rotten  boughs 

for  many  ages  before  ;  these  trees,  by  lying  long  under  and  branches,   and  the  vast  increase  of  watep-niosa 

ground,  were  become  black  and  hard,  and  their  fibres  which  flourishes  upon  marshy  grounds,  soon  formed  a 

so  tough,  that  one  mieht  as  easily  break  a  wire  as  any  covering  over  the  trunks  of  ttie  faUen  trees,  and  raised 

of  them ;  they  lay  so  mick  in  the  place  where  they  were  the  earUi  several  feet  above  its  former  leveL    The  earth 

found,  ^at  m  many  parts  he  could  sten  from  one  to  thus  every  day  swelling,  by  a  continual  increase  firomtht 

another ;  he  oonceived,  also,  that  not  only  all  the  adjacent  sediment  of  the  waters,  and  by  the  lightness  of  the  ve- 

marahes  for  several  hundred  acres  were  covered  imder-  getable  snbstanoes    of  which  it  was  composed,  soon 

neath  with  such  timber.but  also  the  marehes  along  the  overtopt  the  waiere  by  which  this  intumescence  was  at 

mouth  of  the  Thames  for  several  miles.    The  meeting  first  effected;  so  that  it  entirely  got  rid  of  itsinuiidations» 

with  these  trees  at  such  depths  he  ascribes  to  the  sedi-  or  only  demanded  a  slight  assistance  from  man  for  thai 

mentofthe  river  and  the  tides,  which,  constantly  washing  purpose."    This  may  be  the  origin  of  all  bogs,  which 

over  them,  have  always  left  some  part  of  their  substance  are  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  substances, 

behind,  so  as,  by  repeated  alluvions,  to  work  a  bed  of  mixed  with  the  mud  and  shme  deposited  by  waters,  and 

vegetable  earth  over  them  to  the  height  at  which  he  at  length  acquiring  a  sufficient  consistent, 

found  it  From  this  we  see  what  powerful  effects  tfie  sea  is 

The  levels  of  Hatfield-Chaoe,  in  Yorkshire,  a  tract  of  capable  of  producing  upon  its  shores,  either  by  over- 
above  eighteen  thousand  acres,  which  was  yearly  over-  flowing  some  or  deeeiting  others — ^by  altering  the  di- 
flown,  was  reduced  to  arable  and  pasture  land  by  one  rection  of  these,  and  rendering  those  craggy  and  precis 
Sir  Cornelius  Yermusden,  a  Dutchman.  At  the  bottom  nitate  which  before  were  shelvmg.  But  the  influence  it 
of  this  wide  extent  are  found  millions  of  the  roots  and  has  upon  these  is  nothing  to  that  which  it  has  upon  that 
bodies  of  trees,  such  as  this  island  either  formerly  did  great  hody  of  earth  which  form&its  bottom.  It  u  at  the 
or  does  at  present  produce.  The  roots  of  all  stand  in  bottom  of  the  sea  that  the  greatest  wondera  an  pei^ 
their  proper  postures;  and  by  them,  as  thick  as  ever  formed,  and  the  most  rapid  changes  are  produced;  uia 
Ihey  ooukl  grow,  the  respective  troxiks  of  each,,  soma  there  that  Uie  motion  cf  the  tideaand  the  ourmiti  hav^ 
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their  whole  foireet  and  aetata  the  substances  of  which  scended  fifty  fiithoms.  In  this  huge  machine,  which  was 

ti)«rir  bed  is  compoBed.    But  all  these  aie  almost  whoUy  let  down  from  the  mast  of  the  ship,  the  doctor  himself 

hid  from  hnmah  curiosity ;  the  miracles  of 'the  deep  are  went  down  to  the  bottom,  where,  when  the  sea  was  dear, 

perfoTmed  in  secret ;  ana  we  have  but  little  information  and  especially  when  the  sun  shone,  he  could  boe  per* 

mm.  its  abysses,  except  what  we  receive  by  inspection  fectly  well  to  write  or  read,  and  much  more  to  take  up 

at  yeiy  shallow  depths,  or  by  the  plummet,  or  from  anyuiing  that  was  underneath :    at  other  times,  when 

diyere,  who  are  known  to  descend  from  twenty  to  thirty  ^e  water  was  troubled  and  thick,  it  was  as  dark  ae 

fathoms.  night  below,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  i-andle 

The  eye  can  reach  but  a  Tery  short  way  into  the  lighted  at  the  bottom.  But  there  was  one  thing  very  re- 
depths  of  ^e  sea ;  and  that  only  when  its  surface  is  markable-^^that  the  water,  which  irom  above  was  usually 
giassy  and  serene.  In  many  seas  it  perceiyes  nothing  seen  of  a  green  colour,  when  looked  at  froui  below  ap- 
but  a  bright  sandy  plain  at  the  bottom,  extending[  for  peared  to  him  of  a  yery  different  one,  casting  a  redness 
seyeral  hundred  miles,  without  an  intenrening  object  upon  one  hand  like  that  of  damask  roses — a  proof  of  the 
But  in  oUiers,  particularly  in  the  Bed  Sea,  it  is  yery  dif-  sea's  taking  its  colour  not  frY>m  anything  floating  in  it, 
ferent:  the  whole  bottom  of  this  extensive  bed  of  waters  but  frt)m  the  different  reflections  of  the  rays  of  light 
is,  literally  q)eaking,  a  forest  of  sub-marine  plants,  and  Upon  the  whole,  the  accounts  we  have  received  irom  the 
corals  formed  by  insects  for  their  habitation,  sometimes  bottom  by  this  contrivance  are  but  few.  We  learn  from 
branching  out  to  a  great  extent  Here  are  seen  the  it,  and  from  divers  in  general,  that  while  the  surfsise  of 
madrepores,  the  sponges,  mosses,  searmushrooms,  and  the  sea  may  be  deformed  by  tempests,  it  is  usually  calm 
varioTis  other  marine  productions,  covering  every  part  of  and  temperate  below;  that  some  divers  who  have  gone 
the  bottom ;  so  that  some  have  even  supposed  me  sea  down  when  the  weather  was  calm,  and  came  up  when 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  plants  be-  it  was  tempestuous,  were  surprised  at  their  not  perceiv- 
low.  However,  these  plants  are  by  no  means  peculiar  ing  the  change  at  the  bottom.  This,  however,  must  not 
to  this  sea,  as  they  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  be  supposed  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the  tides  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  those  of  currents,  as  they  are  seen  constantly  shifting  their 
Provence  and  Catalonia.  bottom — taking  their  bed  with  great  violence  fr^m  one 

The  bottom  of  many  parts  of  the  sea  near  America  place  and  depositing  it  upon  another.    We  are  informed, 

presents  a  very  dxflferent  though  a  very  beautiful  apuear-  also,  by  divers,  that  the  sea  grows  colder  in  proportion 

ance.    This  is  covered  with  vegetables,  whidi  make  it  as  they  descend  to  the  bottom ;  that  as  far  as  the  sun's 

look  as  sreen  as  a  meadow,  and  beneath  are  seen  thou-  rays  pierce  it  is  influenced  by  their  waimth ;  but  lower, 

sands  or  turtles  and  other  sea  animals  feeding  thereon.  the  cold  becomes  almost  intolerable.   A  person  of  qualify 

In  order  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  sea  to  greater  who  had  been  himself  a  diver,  as  Mr.  Boyle  informs  U8» 

depths,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  plummet — ^which  declared,  that  though  he  seldom  descended  above  three 

is  generally  made  of  a  lump  of  lead  of  about  forty  pounds  or  four  fathoms,  vet  he  found  it  so  much  colder  than 

weight  fastened  to  a  cord.    This,  however,  only  answers  near  the  top  that  he  could  not  well  endure  it ;  and  that 

in  moderate  depths ;    for  when  a  deep  sea  is  to  be  beinff  let  down  in  a  great  diving-bell,  altlioufh  the  water 

sounded,  thematter  of  which  the  cord  is  composed,  being  could  not  immediately  touch  him,  he  found  the  air  ex- 

la^Xet  than  the  water,  floats  upon  it,  and,  when  let  tremely  cold  upon  his  first  arrival  at  the  bottom, 

down  to  a  considerable  depth,  its  length  so  increases  From  divers,  also,  we  leain  that  the  sea  in  many 

its  sur&oe  that  it  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lead  places  is  filled  witli  rocks  at  bottom ;  and  t^at  among 

firom  sinking;  so  that  this  may  be  the  reason  that  some  their  clifts  and  ujpon  their  sides  various  substances 

parts  of  the  sea  are  said  to  have  no  bottom.  sprout  forward,  which  are  either  really  vegetables  or  the 

In  general,  we  learn  fi-oin  the  plummet  that  the  bottom  nests  of  insects,  increased  to  some  magnitude.    Some  of 

of  ihe  sea  is  tolerably  even  where  it  has  been  examined ;  these  assume  the  shape  of  beautiful  flowers;  and,  though 

and  that  the  fiurther  from  the  shore  the  sea  is  in  general  soft  when  taken  up,  soon  harden,  and  axe  kept  in  the 

die  deeper.     Notwithstanding,  in  the  midst  of  a  ^at  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

and  unfathomable  ocean  we  often  find  an  island  raising  But  of  all  those  divers  who  have  broutrht  las  inform' 

its  head,  and  singly  braving  its  farj.    Such  islands  may  ation  from  tbe  bottom  of  the  deep,  Uie  famous  Nicola 

be  considered  as  the  mountains  of  the  deep ;  and,  could  Pesce,  whose  performances  are  told  «iS  by  Kirober,  is  the 

we  for  a  moment  imagine  the  waters  of  the  ooean  removed  most  celebrated.    I  will  not  so  mncn  as  pretend  to 

or  dried  away,  we  should  probably  find  the  inequalities  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  Eiroher's  account,  which  he 

of  its  bed  resembling  those  that  are  found  on  land ;  assures  us  he  had  from  the  archives  of  the  kings  of 

here  extenrive  plains — ^therevaUeys;  and  in  many  places  Bicily;  but  it  may  serve  to  enliven  a  heavy  chapter, 

mountains  of  amaadng  height    M.  Buache  has  actually  **  In  the  times  ot  Frederic,  long  of  Sicily,  there  lived  a 

given  us  a  map  of  that  part  of  its  bottom  which  lies  be*  celebrated  diver,  whose  name  was  Nicolas,  and  who, 

tween  Africa  and  America,  taken  from  the  several  sound-  from  his  amftging  aid]!  in  swimming,  and  his jpersevei^ 

ings  of  mariners ;  in  it  we  find  that  same  imeven  surface  ance  under  water,  was  sumamed  the  "  Fish."  T^s  man 

that  we  do  upon  land,  the  same  eminences,  and  the  had  from  his  infancy  been  used  to  the  sea,  and  earned 

same  depressions.    In  such  an  imaginary  prospect,  how-  his  scanty  subsistence  by  diving  for  corals  and  oyster^ 

ever,  there  would  be  this  diflbrence — that  as  the  tops  of  which  he  sold  to  the  villages  on  shore.    His  long  ao- 

land-mountains  appear  the  most  barren  and  rocky,  the  quaintance  with  the  sea  at  last  brought  it  be  almost  his 

tops  of  aearmountams  would  be  found  the  most  verdant  natural  element    He  frequently  was  known  to  spend 

and  finitfnl.  five  days  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  without  any  other 

The  plmnmet,  which  thus  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  provisions  than  the  fish  which  he  caught  there,  and  ata 

inequalities  of  the  bottom,  leaves  us  totally  in  the  dark  raw.    He  often  swam  over  from  Sicfly  to  Galabri%  a 

as  to  every  other  particular ;  recourse,  thereiore,  has  been  tempestuous  and  dangerous  passage,  canrying  letters  from 

had  to  divers;  these,  either  beinff  bred  up  in  this  dan-  the  ainff.    He  was  frequently  known  to  swim  among 

gexons  way  of  fife,  and  accustomea  to  remain  some  time  the  gulfs  of  the  lipari  Islands,   no  way  apprehenaiyo 

nnder  water  without  breathing,  or  assisted  by  means  of  of  danger. 

a  diving-bell,  have  been  able  to  return  some  confused  **  Some  mariners  out  at  sea  one  day  observed  some- 

and  uncertun  accounts  of  the  places  below.  In  the  steat  thing  at  some  distance  from  them,  which  they  roffardied 

ftyingrbell  improved  by  Dr.  Halley,  which  was  large  as  a  sea-monster ;  but  upon  its  approach  it  was  known 

•nimgh  to  contain  five  men,  and  was  supplied  with  fresh  to  be  Nicolas  Pesce,  whom  they  took  into  their  8hi|v 

air  hf  bueketa  that  alternately  rose  and  fell,  they  de:  When  they  asked  him  whither  he  was  (^oing  in  so  stonpy 
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Hiid  rough  a  sea,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  land,  he    former,  and  added  also  a  purse  of  gold.  .  Upon  thesa 
showed  them  a  packet  of  letters  which  he  was  carrying    considerations,  the  unfortunate  Pessacola  onoe  again 
to  one  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  exactly  done  up  in  a  leather    plunged  into  the  whirlpool,   and    was    never    heard 
bag  in  such  a  manner  as  that  they  could  not  be  wetted    of  mose." 
by  the  sea.     He  kept  them  thus  company  for  some  time 

on  their  voyage,  convei-sing  and  asking  questions :  and  

after  eating  a  heaity  meal  with  them    he  took    his 

leave,  and,  jumping  into  the  sea,  pursued  his  voyage  CHAP.  XVIIL 

alone. 

"In  order  to  aid  these  powers  of  endiuingin  the  deep,  ▲  su.>iMjkBY  account  of  the  mechanical  pbo^ebties 

Nature  seemed  to  have  assisted  him  in  a  very  extraor-  of  aib. 
dinary  manner ;   for  the  spaces  between  his  fingers  and 

toes  were  webbed,  as  in  a  goose;  and  his  chest  became  Having  described  the  earth  and  the  eea,  we  now 

so  very  capacious,  that  he  could  take  in  at  one  in-  ascend  into  that  fluid  which  siurounds  them  both ;  and 

spiration  as  much  breath  as  would  serve  him  for  a  which,  in  some  measure,  supports  and  supplies  all  Ani* 

whole  day.  mated  Nature.  As  upon  viewing  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 

"  The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  person  did  not  from  its  surface  we  see  an  inanity  of  ftniTnaia  moving 
fail  to  reach  the  King  himself;  who,  actuated  by  the  therein  and  seeking  food,  so,  were  some  superior  being 
general  curiosity,  ordered  that  Nicolas  should  be  brought  to  regard  the  earth  at  a  proper  distance,  he  might  con- 
before  him.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  him,  who  ge-  aider  us  in  the  same  light ;  he  might,  from  his  superior 
nerally  spent  his  time  in  the  solitudes  of  the  deep ;  but  station,  behold  a  number  of  busy  little  beings,  immersed 
at  last,  however,  after  much  searching,  he  was  found  in  the  aerial  fluid  that  everywhere  surrounois  them,  and 
and  brought  before  his  Majesty.  The  cmriosity  of  this  sedulously  emploved  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsist 
monarch  had  long  been  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had  ence.  This  fluia,  though  too  &[ie  for  the  gross  percep- 
heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Charybdis ;  he  there-  tion  of  its  inhabitants,  might,  to  his  nicer  or^^ans  of 
fore  conceived  that  it  would  be  a  proper  opportimity  to  sight,  be  veij  visible;  and,  while  he  at  onoe  saw  mtoits 
have  more  certain  information,  and  commanded  our  poor  operations,  he  might  smile  at  the  varieties  of  human 
diver  to  examine  the  bottom  of  this  dreadfCfr  whirlpool ;  conjecture  concerning  it;  he  might  readily  discern,  per- 
as  aji  incitement  to  his  obedience,  he  ordered  a  golden  haps,  the  height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  which 
cup  to  be  flimg  into  it  Nicolas  was  not  insensible  of  the  this  fluid  atmosphere  reaches;  he  might  exacUy  deter- 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed — dangers  best  known  mine  that  peculiar  form  of  its  parts  which  gives  it  the 
only  to  himself — and  he  therefore  presumed  to  remon-  spring  and  elasticity  with  which  it  is  endued ;  he  might 
strate;  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward,  me  desire  of  pleasing  oistinguish  which  of  its  parts  were  incorruptible  air, 
the  Kinff,  and  the  pleasure  of  showing  his  skill,  at  last  and  which  only  made  for  a  little  time  to  assume  the 
prevailea.  Hfi.  instantly  jumped  into  the  gulf,  and  was  appearance,  so  as  to  be  quickly  returned  back  to  the  ele- 
swallowed  as  instantly  up  in  its  bosom.  He  continued  ment  from  whence  it  came.  But  as  for  us,  who  are  im- 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  diu-ing  which  time  mersed  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  we  must  be  contented 
the  Kine  and  his  attendants  remained  upon  shore  with  a  more  confined  knowledge ;  and,  wanting  a  pro- 
anxious  for  his  fate ;  but  he  at  last  appeared,  buffeting  per  point  of  prospect,  remain  satisfied  with  a  combina- 
upon  the  surface,  holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one  tion  of  the  effects. 

hand,  and  making  his  way  good  among  the  waves  with  One  of  the  first  things  that  our  senses  inform  us  of 

the  other.    It  may  be  supposed  he  was  received  with  is,  that  although  the  air  is  too  fine  for  our  sight,  it  is  very 

applause  upon  his  arrival  on  shore ;  the  cup  was  made  obvious  to  our  touch.   Although  we  cannot  see  the  wind 

tne  reward  of  his  adventure ;  the  King  ordered  him  to  contained  in  a  bladder,  we  can  veiy  rejidily  feel  its  resist- 

be  taken  proper  care  of;  and,  as  he   was  somewhat  ance;   and  though  the  hurricane  may  wantcoloiv,  we 

fatigued  and  debilitated  by  his  labour,  aiter  a  hearty  often  fataUy  experience  that  it  does  not  want  force.  We 

me^  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  permitted  to  refresh  himself  have  equal  experience  of  the  earth's  spring  or  elasticity: 

by  sleeping.  the  bladder,  wnen  pressed,  returns  again  upon  the  pres- 

"  When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored,  he  was  again  sure  being  taken  away ;  a  bottle  when  filled  often  bursts, 

broughtito  satisfy  the  King's  curiosity  with  a  narrative  from  the  spring  of  air  which  is  included, 

of  the  wonders  he  had  seen ;  and  his  account  was  to  the  So  far  the  highest  experience  reaches ;  but,  by  carrying 

following  effect : — He  would  never,  he  said,  have  obeyed  experiment  a  little  farther,  we  learn  that  air  also  is  heavy ; 

theKin^s  commands,  had  he  been  apprized  of  half  the  a  round  glass  vessel  being  emptied  of  its  air,  and  ac- 

dangers  that  were  before  him.    There  were  four  things,  curetely  weighed,  has  been  found  lighter  than  when  it 

he  said,  Uiat  rendered  the  gulf  dreadful,  not  only  to  men,  was  weighed  with  the  air  in  it    Upon  computing  the 

but  even  to  the  fishes  themselves :  first,  the  force  of  the  superior  weight  of  the  full  vessel,  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is 

water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  requires  great  found  to  weigh  something  more  than  an  ounce, 

strength  to  resist;  secondly,  die  abruptness  of  the  rocks,  From  this  experiment,  therefore,  we  leam  that  the 

that  on  every  side  threatened  destruction ;  thirdly,  the  earth,  and  all  tnings  upon  its  surface,  are  everywhere 

force  of  tlie  wliirlpool  dashing  against  those  rocks;  covered  with  a  ponderous  fluid,  which,  rising  very  hi^h 

atid,  fourthly,  Uie  number  and  magnitude  of  the  poly-  over  our  heads,  must  be  proportionably  heavy.    For 

pons  flsh  ;  some  of  which  appeared  as  large  as  a  man,  instance,  as  in  the  sea,  a  man  at  the  depth  of  twenty 

and  which,  everywhere  sticking  against  the  rocks,  pro-  feet  sustains  a  greater  weight  of  water  than  a  man  at  the 

jected  their  fibrous  arms  to  entangle  him.    Being  asked  depth  of  but  ten  feet;  so  will  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  a 

ho^  he  was  able  so  readily  to  find  the  cup  that  had  been  valley  have  a  greater  weight  of  air  over  him  than  a  man 

thrown  in,  he  replied  that  it  happened  to  be  flung  by  on  the  top  of  a  mountain^ 

the  waves  into  tiie  cavity  of  a  i*ock  against  which  he  From  hence  we  may  conclude  that  we  sustain  a  very 

himself  was  urged  in  his  descent  This  account,  however,  great  weight  of  air ;  and  although,  like  men  walking  at 

did  not  satisfy  the  Eong^s  curiosity :  being  requested  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  cannot  feel  the  weight  which, 

venture  once  more  into  the  gulf  for  further  discoveries,  presses  equally  round  us,  yet  the  pressure  is  not  the  less 

he  at  first  refused ;  but  the  King,  desirous  of  having  the  real.    As  in  morals,  we  seldom  Imow  the  blessings  that 

most  exact  information  possible  of  all  things  to  be  found  surround  us  till  we  are .  deprived  of  them ;  so  here  wa . 

in  the  gulf,  repeated  his  solicitations ;  and,  to  give  them  do  not  perceive  the  weight  of  the  ambient  fluid  till  a 

•till  greater  weight,  produced  a  larger  cup  than  the  part  of  it  is  taken  away.    If,  by  any  means,  we  comtrive^ 
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to  take  away  the  preaBore  of  the  air  from  any  one  part  experiment  hae  hidierto  found  its  attempts  indefinfte. 

of  our  bodies,  we  are  soon  made  sensible  of  the  weight  In  every  situation  it  retains  its  elasticity ;  and  the  mora 

upon  the  other  parts.    Thus,  if  we  clap  our  hand  upon  closely  we  compress  it  the  more  strongly  does  it  resist 

the  mouth  of  a  vessel  from  whence  me  air  has  been  the  pressure.    If  to  the  increasing  the  elasticity  on  one 

taJcen  away,  there  will  thus  be  air  on  one  side  and  none  side  by  compression  we  increase  it  on  the  otlier  side  by 

on. the  other;  upon  which,  we  shall  instantly  find  the  hand  heat,  the  force  of  both  soon  becomes  iiTCsistible ;  and  a 

▼iolentlj  sucked  inwards ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  certain  French  philosopher  states  Ihat  air  thus  confined 

the  weight  of  the  air  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  that  and  expanding  was  sufficient  for  tlie  explosion  of  a  world. 

forces  it  into  the  space  which  is  empty  below.  Many  instnunents  have  been  foi-mea  to  measure  and 

As  by  this  experiment  we  perceive  that  the  air  presses  determine  these  difibrent  properties  of  the  air,  and  which 
with  great  weight  upon  everything  on  the  surface  of  the  serve  several  purposes.  The  barometer  serves  to  mea- 
earth,  so  by  other  experiments  we  learn  the  exact  weight  sure  its  weight — ^to  tell  us  when  it  is  heavier  and  when 
with  which  it  presses.  First,  if  the  air  be  exhausted  out  lighter.  It  is  composed  of  a  glass  tube  or  pipe,  of  about 
of  any  vessel,  a  drinking  vessel  for  instance,  and  this  thiity  inches  in  length,  closea  up  at  one  end ;  this  tube 
Teasel  be  set  with  the  mouth  downwards  in  water,  the  is  then  filled  with  quicksilver;  this  done,  the  maker, 
water  will  rise  up  into  the  empty  space,  and  fill  the  in-  clapping  his  finger  upon  the  open  end,  inverts  the  tube, 
verted  glass;  for  the  external  air  will  in  this  case  press  ana  plimges  the  open  end,  finger  and  all,  into  a  ba&iu 
up  the  water  where  there  is  no  weight  to  resist — as  one  of  quicksilver,  and  then  takes  his  finger  away.  Now 
partof  a  bed  being  pressed  makes  the  other  parts  that  have  the  quicksilyer  in  the  tube  will,  by  its  own  weight,  en- 
no  weight  upon  them  rise.  In  this  case,  as  we  said,  the  deavoui*  to  descend  into  that  in  the  basin ;  but  the 
water  being  pressed  without  will  rise  in  the  glass ;  and  external  air  pi'essing  on  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver  in 
would  continue  to  rise  (if  the  empty  glass  was  tall  enough)  the  basin  witliout,  and  no  air  being  in  the  tube  at  tup, 
thirty-two  feet  high.  In  fact,  mere  have  been  pipes  the  quicksilver  will  coutinue  in  the  tube,  being  pi*essed 
made  purposely  for  this  experiment  of  above  thirty-two  up,  as  was  said,  by  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  basin 
feet  high ;  in  which,  upon  being  exhausted,  the  water  below.  Tlie  height  at  which  it  is  known  to  stand  in  the 
has  always  risen  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet;  there  tube  is  usually  about  twenty-nine  inches  when  the  air  is 
it  has  always  rested,  and  never  ascended  higher.  From  heavy ;  but  not  above  twenty-six  when  the  air  is  very 
this,  therefore,  we  learn  that  the  weight  of  ue  air  which  light  Thus,  by  this  instrument  we  can,  with  some 
presses  up  the  waters  is  equal  to  a  pillar  or  column  of  exactness,  determine  the  weight  of  the  air,  and,  of 
water  which  is  thirty-two  foet  high,  as  it  is  just  able  to  consequence,  tell  befoi'e-hand  the  changes  of  the  weatlier. 
raise  such  a  column,  and  no  more.  In  other  words,  the  Befoi-e  fine  dry  weatlier,  tlie  air  is  charged  with  a  vaiiety 
■mface  of  the  earth  is  everywhere  covered  with  a  weight  of  vapours,  which  float  in  it  imseen,  and  render  it  ex- 
of  air  which  iS  equivalent  to  a  covering  of  thirty-two  feet  tremeiy  heavy,  so  that  it  presses  upon  the  quicksilver ; 
deep  of  water,  or  to  a  weight  of  twenty-nine  inches  and  or,  in  other  words,  the  barometer  rises.  In  moist,  rainy 
a  half  of  quicksilver,  which  is  known  to  be  just  as  heavy  weather,  the  vapoura  are  washed  down,  or  there  is  not 
as  the  former.  heat  sufficient  for  them  to  rise,  so  that  Uie  air  is  then 

Thus  we  see  that  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  sensibly  h^hter,  and  presses  up  the  quicksilver  with  lese 

just  as  heavy  as  thirty-two  feet  of  water,  or  twenty-iline  force ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  barometer  is  seen  to  fall. 

inches  and  a  half  of  quicksilver ;  and  it  is  easily  foimd  Oui*  constitutions  seem  also  to  correspond  with  the 

by  computation,  that  to  raise  water  thirty-two  feet  vrill  changes  of  the  weather-glass ;  they  are  oraced,  strong, 

lequire  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  upon,  every  square  and  vigorous,  vrith  a  large  body  of  air  upon  them;  they 

inch.     Now,  if  vre  are  fona  of  computations,  we  have  are  languid,  relaxed,  and  feeble  when  the  air  is  light, 

onlv  to  calculate  how  many  square  inches  are  in  the  and  refuses  to  give  our  fibres  their  proper  tone, 

aortace  of  a  human  body;  and  allowing  every  inch  to  But  although  the  barometer  thus  measures  the  weight 

sustain  fifteen  poimds,  we  may  amaze  ourselves  at  tlie  of  the  air  with  exactness  enough  for  the  general  purposes 

weight  of  air  we  sustain.     It  iiss  been  computed  and  of  life,  yet  it  is  often  afiected  vrith  a  thousand  irregu- 

found  that  our  ordinary  load  of  air  amounts  to  within  a  larities,  that  no  exactness  in  the  instrument  can  remedy, 

little  of  fortj  thousand  pounds.    This  is  wonderful !  but  nor  no  theory  account  for.    When  high  winds  blow  the 

wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise.  quicksQver  generally  is  low ;  it  rises  higher  in  cold 

Although  this  be  our  ordinary  load  and  our  usual  weather  than  in  warm,  and  is  usually  higher  at  morning 

-^ply,  there  are  at  difierent  times  great  variations.  The  and  evening  than  at  mid-day ;  it  generally  descends 

air  is  not,  like  water,  equally  heavy  at  all  seasons,  but  lower  after  rain  than  it  was  oefore  it.    There  are  alno 

sometimes  is  lighter  and  sometimes  more  heavy.     It  is  frequent  changes  in  the  air  without  any  sensible  altei"- 

sometimes  more  compressed,  and  sometimes  more  elastic  ation  in  the  barometer. 

or  springy,  whichproduces  the  same  efiect  as  an  increase  As  the  barometer  is  thus  used  in  prodictinff  Uie 

of  its  weight    The  air  which  at  one  time  raises  water  changes  of  the  weather,  so  it  is  also  serviceable  in 

thirty-two  feet  in  the  tube,  and  quicksilver  twenty-nine  measuring  the  heights  of  mountains,  which  matliema- 

inches,  will  not  at  another  raise  the  one  to  thirty  met,  or  ticians  cannot  so  readUy  do ;  for,  as  the  higher  we 

the  other  to  twenty  six  inches.    This  makes  therefore  a  ascend  from  the  surface  of  the  eartii  the  air  becomes 

very  great  difference  in  the  weight  we  sustain ;  and  we  hghter,  so  the  quicksilver  in  tlie  bai'ometer  will  descend 

are  actually  known,  by  computation,  to  carry  at  one  in  proportion.  It  is  found  to  sink  at  the  rate  of  the  tenth 

time  four  tliousand  pounds  of^air  moiie  than  at  another,  part  of  an  inch  for  every  ninety  feet  we  ascend ;  so  tliat 

The  reason  of  this  surprising  diffei-ence  in  the  weight  m  ^oing  up  a  mountain,  if  I  fiud  the  quicksilver  fallen 

of  air  is  either  owing  to  its  pressure  from  above,  or  to  an  an  mch,  I  conclude  that  I  am  ^ot  upon  an  ascent  of 

increase  of  vapour  floating  m  it.    Its  increased  pi*essure  near  nine  hundred  feet  high.    In  this  tliere  has  been 

is  the  consequence  of  its  spring  or  elasticity,  which  cold  found  some  variation,  into  a  detail  of  wliich  it  is  not 

and  heat  seasibly  affect,  and  are  continually  changing,  the  business  of  a  natural  historian  to  enter. 

This  elasticity  of  the  air  is  one  of  its  most  amazing  In  order  to  determine  the  elasticity  of  air  the  wind-gun 

properties,  and  to  which  it  should  seem  nothing  can  set  has  been  invented,  which  is  an  insti*ument  viiriously 

Dounds.    A  body  of  air  that  may  be  contained  in  a  nut-  made ;  but  in  all  upon  the  principle  of  compressing  a 

AbU  may  easUy,  with  heat,  be  dilated  into  a  sphere  of  large  quantity  of  air  into  a  tube,  in  which  thei*e  is  an 

mJmown  dimensions.    On  the  contrary,  the  air  con  ivory  ball,  and  then  giving  the  compressed  cTastic  air 

iained  in  a  house  may  be  compressed  into  a  cavity  not  free  power  to  act,  and  diive  the  ball  as  du'ected.    The 

larger  than  the  eye  or  a  needle.     In  short,  no  bounds  ball  thus  driven  will  piei'ce  a  thick  boai^,  and  will  be 

be  set  to  its  confinement  or  expansion— at  least,  as  fatal  at  small  distances  as  if  driven  with  gunpowdei*. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  ever  the  force  of  this  instrument  GEtAP.  XIX. 

has  been  asdated  by  means  of  heat ;  certain  I  am.  that 

this,  which  could  be  very  easily  contrived  by  means  of  an  xssat  i^wasds  a  natural  fiftSfo&T  or  ths  aib. 

phosphorus,  or  any  other  hot  substance  applied  to  the 

barrel,  would  give  such  a  force  as  I  doubt  whether  gun-  A   late    eminent   philosopher   has   oonsidend   om 

powder  itself  could  produce.  atmosphera  as  one  large  chemical  veMel,  in  which  an 

The  air-pump  is  an  instrument  contrived  to  exhaust  infinite  number  of  various  operations  are  constantly 

ihe  air  from  roimd  a  vessel  adapted  to  that  purjiode  called  performing.     In  it  all  the  boaies  of  the  earth  are  oon- 

a  receiver     This  method  of  exhausting  is  contrived  in  tinually  sending  up  a  part  of  their  substance  by  eyi4x>> 

the  simple  instrument  by  a  piston,  like  that  of  a  syringe,  ration,  to  mix  in  this  great  alembic  and  to  float  awhile 

goinff  down  into  the  vessel,  and  thus  pushing  out  its  air;  in  common.    Here  minerals,  from  their  lowest  depths, 

which,  by  means  of  a  valve,  is  prevented  from  returning  ascend  in  noxious  or  in  warm  vapours  to  make  a  port 

into  the  vessel  again.    But  this,  like  all  other  comph-  of  the  general  mass;   seas,  rivers,  and  sabterraneoos 

cated  instruments,  will  be  better  understood  by  a  minute  fringe  furnish  their  copious  supplies;    plants  receive 

inspection  than  an  hour's  description :  it  may  suffice  and  return  their  share ;   and  ammals — tnat,  by  living 

here  to  observe,  that  by  depriving  animals  and  other  sub-  upon  consume  this  general  store — are  found  to  give  it 

stances  of  all  air,  it  shows  us  what  the  benefits  and  efibcts  back  in  greater  quantities  when  thev  die.  The  air,  there^ 

of  air  are  in  sustaining  life  or  promoting  vegetation.  fore,  that  we  breathe,  and  upon  which  we  subsist,  bears 

The  digester  is  an  instrument  of  still  more  extraoi>  very  little  resemblance  to  that  pure  elementaiy  body 

dinary  effects  than  any  of  the  former,  and  sufficiently  which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  which  is 

discovers  the  amazing  ix>roe  of  air,  when  its  elasticity  is  rather  a  substance  that  may  be  conceived  than  expe- 

augmented  by  fire.    A  common  tesrkettle,  if  the  spout  rienced  to  exist    Air,  soeh  as  we  find  it,  is  one  of  the 

were  closed  up  and  the  lid  put  firmly  down,  would  most  compounded  bodies  in  all  Nature.    Water  may  be 

serve  to  become  a  digester,  if  strong  enough.    But  the  reduced  to  a  fljuid  everyway  resembling  air  by  heat, 

instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  strong  metal  pot,  which  by  cold  becomes  water  again.     Eveiything  we 

with  a  lid  to  screw  close  on,  so  that,  when  down,  no  air  see  gives  off  its  part  to  the  air,  and  has  a  little  floating 

can  get  in  or  return ;  into  this  pot  meat  and  bones  are  atmosphere  of  its  own  round  it    The  rose  is  enoom* 

put,  with  a  small  Quantity  of  water,  and  then  the  lid  passed  with  a  sphere  of  its  odorous  particles;  while  the 

screwed  close ;  a  lisnted  lamp  is  put  underneath,  and,  nightshade  infects  the  sir  with  scents  of  a  more  ungrate- 

what  is  very  extraordinary  yet  equally  true,  in  six  or  eight  ful  nature.    The  perfume  of  musk  flies  off  in  such  abun- 

minutes  the  whole  mass,  bones  and  all,  are  dissolved  dance,  that  the  quantity  remaining  becomes  sensiblj 

into  a  jelly ;  so  great  is  the  force  and  elasticity  of  the  air  liffhter  by  the  loss.     A  thousand  substances  that  escape 

contained  within,  struggling  to  escape,  and  breaking  in  all  our  senses  we  know  to  be  there — the  powerflil  emana- 

pieces  all  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed.    Care,  tions  of  the  loadstone,  the  effluvia  of  electricily,  the  rays 

however,  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  this  instrument  too  of  light,  and  the  insinuations  of  firs.     Suim  are  the 

violenHy ;  for  then  the  inclosed  air  would  become  irre-  various  substances  throuf^h  which  we  move,  and  which 

sistible,  and  burst  the   whole  with  perhaps  a  fatal  we  are  constantly  taking  m  at  every  pore,  and  letiirning 

eiroloBion.  Bgiin  with  imperceptible  discharge ! 

There  are  numberless  other  useful  instruments  made  This  great  solution  or  mixture  of  all  eartiily  bodies  is 
to  depend  on  the  weight,  the  elasticily,  or  the  fluidity  of  continually  operating  upon  itself,  which  perfai^  may 
the  air,  which  do  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  pre-  be  the  cause  of  its  unceasing  motion ;  but  it  operates 
sent  woric ;  the  desiffn  of  which  is,  not  to  give  an  account  still  more  visibly  upon  such  grosser  substances  as  are 
of  the  inventions  utBt  have  been  made  for  determining  exposed  to  its  influence — ^for  scarce  any  substance  is 
the  nature  andproperties  of  air,  but  a  mere  narrative  found  capable  of  resisting  the  corroding  oualities  of  the 
of  its  effects.  The  aescription  of  the  pump,  the  forcing-  air.  The  air,  say  the  chymists,  is  a  onaos  fumuhed 
pimip,  the  flre-engine,  the  steam-engine,  the  syphon,  and  with  all  kinds  of  salts  and  menstmums ;  and  therefbre 
many  others,  belong  not  to  Uie  naturalist,  but  to  the  it  is  capable  of  dissolvinflf  all  kinds  of  bodies.  It  is  well 
experimental  nfailosopher :  the  one  gives  a  history  of  known  that  copper  and  iron  are  quickly  covered  and 
Nature  as  he  finds  she  presents  herself  to  him,  and  he  eaten  with  rust,  and  that  in  the  climates  near  the  equator 
draws  the  obvious  picture ;  the  other  pursues  her  with  no  art  can  keep  them  dean.  In  those  dreary  countries, 
dose  investigation,  tortures  her  by  experiment  to  give  the  instruments,  knives,  and  keys  that  axe  kept  in  the 
up  her  secrete,  and  measures  her  latent  qualities  with  pocket  are  neverthdess  quickly  encrusted;  and  the  great 
laborious  precision.  Much  more,  therefore,  might  be  guns,  with  every  precaution,  alter  some  years  become 
said  of  the  mechanical  effecte  of  air,  and  of  the  conjee-  usdess.  Stones,  as  being  less  hard,  may  he  readily  sup- 
tures  that  have  been  made  respecting  the  form  of  ite  posed  to  be  more  easily  soluble.  The  marble  of  which 
parte ;  how  some  have  supposed  them  to  resemble  little  the  noble  monumente  of  Italian  antiquity  are  oompoaed, 
hoops  coiled  up  in  a  spring ;  others,  like  fleeces  of  wool ;  although  in  one  of  the  finest  olimates  in  the  world,  ^ow 
others,  that  the  parte  are  endued  widi  a  repulsive  quality,  the  impressions  which  have  been  made  upon  them  1^ 
by  which,  when  squeezed  together,  they  endeavour  to  the  air.  In  many  places  they  seem  worm-eaten  by  time, 
fly  off  and  recede  from  each  other.  We  might  have  and  in  others  they  seem  crumbling  into  dust  Gold 
given  the  disputes  relative  to  the  height  to  which  this  alone  seems  to  be  exempted  from  this  state  of  diasda- 
body  of  air  extends  above  U3>  and  concerning  which  tion — it  is  never  found  to  contract  rust,  though  exposed 
theie  is  no  hgreement  We  might  have  inquiied  how  never  so  lon^.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  sea- 
much  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  elementary,  and  not  salt — ^which  is  the  onljr  menstruum  capable  of  acting  upon 
reducible  to  any  other  substance ;  and  of  what  densitY  and  dissolving  gdd — ^is  but  very  little  mixed  widruie  aic; 
it  would  become  ^  it  were  supposed  to  be  continued  for  salt  being  a  very  flxed  body,  and  not  apt  to  volatalun 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At  that  place  we  might,  and  rise  with  heat,  there  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  it 
with  the  help  of  figures  and  a  bold  imagination,  have  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  laboratories  and  shops,  how- 
shown  it  twenty  thousand  times  heavier  than  ite  bulk  ever;  where  salt  is  much  used  and  the  air  i&impregnatsd 
in  gold ;  we  might  also  prove  it  millions  of  times  purer  with  it,  gold  is  found  to  rust  as  well  as  other  metabi 
ihan  upon  earth  wlien  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  atmo-  Bodies  of  a  softer  nature  are  obvioudy  destroyed  bf 
Spheie.  But  these  speculations  do  not  belong  to  naturd  the  air.  Mr.  Boyle  says  that  silks  brought  to  JanMiaa 
lustory ;  and  they  have  hitherto  produced  no  great  ad-  will,  if  there  exposed  to  the  air,  rot,  even  while  they  piie- 
'Tantages  in  that  branch  of  scienoe  to  which  they  more  serve  their  cdour;  but  if  kept  therefrom,  they  retam 
IMopecly  appertain.  both  their  strength  and  gloes.    The  same  happens  m 
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Bnal,  whexe  their  clothes,  which  are  hlack,  soon  turn  signs  of  life ;  the  jaws  remained  quite  distended ;  as  it 

of  an  iron  colour,  though  in  the  shops  they  preserve  were  from  beneath  the  epig}ottis  came  the  black  tongue, 

their  proper  hue.    In  these  tropical  climates,  also,  such  and  reached  beyond  it;  but  the  animal  seemed  by  its 

are  tne  putrescent  qualities  of  the  air,  that  white  sugar  posture  not  to  have  anjr  life ;  the  mouth,  also,  was  grown 

will  sometimes  be  full  of  maggots.    Drugs  and  plaisters  olackish  within ;  and  in  this  situation  it  continued  for 

lose  their  virtue,  and  become  verminous.     In  some  twenty-three  hours.    But  upon  the  air's  being  readialtted 

places  they  are  obliged  to  expose  their  sweetmeats  by  the  viper^s  mouth  was  presently  closed,  and  soon  aibBt 

day  in  tiie  sun,  otherwise  the  night  air  would  quickly  opened    again ;    and  for  some    time    these   motions 

eanse  them  to  putrify.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  continued,  which  argued  the  remains  of  life."    Such  is 

arctic  regions  animal  substances  during  their  winter  are  the  fate  of  the  most  insignificant  or  minute  reptile  that 

sever  known  to  putrifv ;   and  meat  may  be  kejpt  for  can  be  thus  included.    Mites,  fleas,  and  even  the  little 

months  without  any  salt  whatsoever.    This  ezpenment  eels  that  are  found  swimming  in  vinegar,  die  for  wont 

happily  succeeded  with  the  eight  Englishmen  who  were  of  air.    Not  onljr  these,  but  the  eg^  of  these  animals, 

aocioentally  left  unon  the  inhoflpitable  coasts  of  Green-  will  not  produce  in  vacuo,  but  require  air  to  bring  them 

land,  «t  a  place  where  seven  I>utcbmen  had  perished  to  perfection. 

hot  a  few  ^^ears  before;  for,  killing  some  rein-deer  for  As  in  this  manner  air  is  necessary  to  their  subsistence, 
Iheir  subsistence,  and  having  no  salt  to  preserve  the  so  also  it  must  be  of  a  Proper  kind,  and  not  impregnated- 
flesh,  to  their  great  surprise  mey  soon  found  it  did  not  with  foreign  mixtuies.  That  factitious  air  which  is 
want  any,  as  it  remsined  sweet  during  their  eight  months'  pumped  nom  plants  or  fluids  is  generally  in  a  8h<Mrt 
continuance  upon  that  shore.  time  fis^tal  to  them.    Mr.  Boyle  has  ^ven  us  many  ex* 

Theee  powers  with  which  air  is  endued  over  unorgan-  periments  to  this  purpose.    After  having  shown  that  all 

ised  substances  are  exerted  in  a  still  stronger  manner  vegetable    and    most    mineral   substances,     properly 

eivsr  plants,  mnimais  of  an  inferior  nature,  and,  lastly,  prepared,  may  afibrd  air  by  being  placed  in  an  exhausted 

firer  man  himself.     Most  of  the  beauty  and  the  luxuri-  receiver,  and  this  in  such  quantities,  that  some  have 

aace  of  v^tation  is  well  known  to  be  derived  from  the  thought  it  a  new  substance,  made  by  the  alteration  which 

benign  innuenee  of  the  air;   and  every  ]»lant  seems  to  the  mineral  or  plant  has  imdergone  by  the  texture  of 

have  its  fiivourite  climate  not  less  than  its  projper  soiL  its  parts  being  loosened  in  the  operation — Shaving  shown,  < 

The  lower  ranks  of  animals  also  seem  formed  for  Hieir  I  say,  that  this  air  may  be  drawn  in  great  quantities 

respective  dimates,  in  which  only  they  can  live.    Man  from  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  substances,  such  as 

alone  seems  the  child  of  every  climate,  and  capable  of  apples,  cherries,  amberbumt,  or  hartshorn — he  included 

existing  in  them  all.    However,  this  peculiar  privilege  a  ^og  in  artificial  air,  produced  from  paste ;  in  seven 

does  not  exempt  him  from  the  influences  of  the  jdr;   he  minutea^  space  it  sufiered  convulsions,  and  at  last  lav  . 

is  as  much  sumect  to  her  malignity  as  the  meanest  in-  still,  and,  being  taken  out,  recovered  no  motion  at  all, 

sect  or  vegetable.  but  was  dead.    A  bird  enclosed  in  artificial  air,  from 

With  regard  to  plants,  air  is  so  absolutely  necessary  raieuis,  died  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  never  stirred 

for  their  life  and  preservation  that  they  will  not  vegetate  more.    A  snail  was  put  into  the  receiver,  with  air  of 

in  an  exhausted  receiver.     All  plants  have  widiin  them  paste ;  in  four  minutes  it  ceased  to  move,  and  was  dead, 

a  quantity  of  air,  which  supports  and  agitates  their  although  it  had  survived  in  vacuo  for  several  hours — so 

juices.    Taej  are  continually  imbibing  fre&  nutriment  ti^at  factitious  air  proved  a  greater  enemy  to  animals 

horn,  the  air  to  increase  this  store,  tatd  to  supply  the  than  even  a  vacuum  itself. 

wants  which  they  sustain  from  evaporation.     When,  Air,  also,  may  be  impregnated  with  fumes  thsjt  are 

therefore,  the  external  air  is  drawn  friom  them,  they  are  instantly  fatal  to  animals.  The  fiimes  of  hot  iron,  copper, 

no  longer  able  to  subsist    Even  that  quantity  of  air  or  any  other  heated  metal,  blown  into  the  place  where 

which  they  before  were  possessed  of  escapes  through  their  an  animal  is  confined,  instantly  destroy  it    We  have 

pares  into  the  exhausted  receiver ;  and  as  this  continues  already  mentioned  the  vapours  m  the  grotto  Del  Cane 

to  be  pumped  away  ikey  become  languid,  grow  flaccid,  sufibcating  a  dog.    The  ancients  even  supposed  that 

•ad  die.    However,  the  plant  or  flower  tiius  ceasing  to  these  animals,  as  they  always  ran  with  their  noses  Jbo  the 

vegetate  is  kept,  by  bedng  secured  from  the  external  air,  ground,  were  the  first  that  felt  any  infection.    In  short, 

a  much  longer  time  sweet  than  it  would  have  continued  it  should  seem  that  the  predominance  of  any  one  vapour 
bad  it  been  owmlj  exposed.                                             -  frt>m  any  body,  how  wholesome  soever  in  itself,  becomes 

That  air  which  is  so  necessary  to  thelilb  of  vegetablea  infectious ;  and  that  we  owe  the  salubrity  of  the  air  to 

19  still  mm  BO  to  that  of  animals;  there  are  none  foimd,  the  variety  of  its  mixture. 

how  seemingly  torpid  soever,  that  do  not  require  their  But  there  is  no  animal  whose  frame  is  more  sensibly 

needful  supply.  Fishes  fliemselves  will  not  live  in  water  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  air  than  man.    It  is  true, 

from  whence  the  air  is  exl&kusted ;  and  it  is  generally  he  can  endure  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  the 

•Imposed  that  they  die  in  frozen  ponds  from  the  want  of  lower  orders  generally  are  able  to  do;  but  it  is  rather 

this  necessaiy  to  animal  existence.    Man^  have  been  by  the  means  which  he  has  discovered  of  obviating  their 

the  animals  tnat  idle  curiosity  has  tortured  m  the  prison  effects,  than  by  the  apparent  strength  of  his  constitution. 

of  a  receiver,  merely  to  observe  the  manner  or  their  Most  other  animals  can  bear  cold  or  hunger  better, 

dying.    We  shall,  from  a  thousand  instances,  produce  endure  greater  fatigues  in  proportion,  and  are  satisfied 

that  of  the  viper,  as  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  with  shorter  repose.    The  variations  of  the  climate, 

▼ivaeiofas  reptues  in  the  world,  and  as  we  shall  feel  but  therefore,  would  probably  effect  them  less,  if  they  had  the 

little  oompaauon  for  its .  tcxrtures.    Mr.  Boyle  took  a  same  means  or  skill  in  providing  against  the  severities  of 

new-oftogfai  viper,   and,  shutting  it  up  into  a  small  the  change.    However  this  be,  tlie  body  of  man  is  an 

neeiver,  began  to  pump  away  the  air.    "  At  first,  upon  instrument  much  more  nicely  sensible  of  the  variations 

the  ahc'a  being  drawn  away,  it  began  to  swell ;  some  time  of  the  air  than  any  of  those  which  his  own  art  has  pnv* 

aftsr  he  had  done  pumping  it  began  to  gape,  and  open  duced ;  for  his  frume  alone  seems  to  unite  all  their  pro- 

itijawB;  beim^  thus  compelled  to  open  its  laws,  it  once  perties,  being  invigorated  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  re- 

nore  roramea  its  former  lankness ;  it  wen  began  to  faxed  by  its  moisture,  enfeebled  by  its  heat,  and  stiffened 

move  vp  and  down  within,  as  if  to  seek  for  air,  and  by  its  frigidity. 

after  a  while  foamed  a  little,  leaving  the  foam  sticking  But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  predominance  of  some  peculiar 

to  the  inside  of  the  glass ;  soon  after  the  body  and  neck  vapour  that  Uie  air  becomes  unfit  for  human  support 

fiew  prodigiously  tumid,  and  a  blister  appeared  upon  It  is  often  found  by  dreadful  experience  to  enter  into 

tfes  back ;  an  hour  aiid  a  half  after  the  receiver  was  ex-  the  constitution,  to  mix  with  its  juices,  and  to  putrify 

tanflted  the  distended  viper  moved,  and  gave  manifest  the  whole  mass  of  blood.    The  nervous  system  is  not 

o 
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leas  affected  by  its  operations ;  palsies  and  vertigoes  are  they  wonld  tear  themselves  to  pieces,  and  thus  ezpiie  in 

caused  by  its  damps;  and  a  still  moro  fatal  train  of  the  midst  of  this  furious  parc^^am.    This  disomer  in 

distempers  bv  its  exhidations     In  order  tliat  tlie  air  milder  climates  takes  the  name  of  the  '*  bilious  fever,'' 

should  be  wholesome,  it  is  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  and  is  attended  with  milder  8ymptom8»  but  is  very  dan- 

tfaat  it  shoukl  not  be  of  one  kind,  but  the  compound  of  gerous  in  all. 

nveral  substances ;  and  the  more  various  the  composi>  There  are  many  other  disorders  incident  to  the  human 

tion,  to  all  appearance  the  more  salubrious.    A  man,  body  that  seem  the  ofispring  of  heat ;   but  to  mention 

tiierefore,  who  continues  in  one  place  is  not  so  likely  to  no  other,  that  very  lassitude  which  prevails  in  all  the 

enjoy  this  wholesome  variety  as  he  who  changes  his  tropical  climates  may  be  considered  as  a  disease.    The 

flituatibn,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  instead  of  waiting  inhabitants  of  India,  sa}^  a  modem  philosopher,  sustain 

for  a  renovation  of  air,  walks  forward  to  meet  his  arrival,  an  unceasing  languor  from  the  heats  of  ueir  climate. 

This  mere  motion,  independent  even  of  the  benefits  of  and  are  torpid  in  the  midst  of  profusion.    For  tliis  rea- 

exercise,  becomes  wholesome,  by  thus  supplying  a  great  son,  the  ^at  Disposer  of  Nature  has  clothed  their 

variety  of  that  healthful  fluid  by  which  we  are  siistoined.  country  with  trees  of  an  amazing  height,  whose  shade 

A  thousand  accidents  are  found  to  increase  these  might  defend  them  from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and 
bodies  of  vapour,  that  make  one  place  more  or  less  whose  continued  fresliness  might  in  some  measure  tern 
trholesome  uian  another.  Heat  may  raise  them  in  too  perate  their  fierceness.  From  these  shades,  tlierefore, 
great  quantities ;  and  cold  may  stagnate  them.  Minerals  the  air  receives  refreshing  moisture,  and  aiiiiuals  a  cool- 
may  give  off  their  effluvia  in  such  proportion  as  to  ren-  ing  protection.  The  whcue  race  of  savage  aniuiala  retire 
der  the  air  unwholesome  by  their  supply ;  and  animal  in  the  midst  of  the  daT  to  the  very  centre  of  the  forests, 
nutrefaction  seems  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  vapour,  at  not  so  much  to  avoid  Uieir  enemy  man  as  to  find  a  de- 
least-  as  noxious  as  any  of  the  former.  Ail  these  united  fence  against  the  raging  heats  of  tlie  season.  This  ad- 
generally  make  up  the  mass  of  respiration,  and  are,  vantage  which  arises  fr'om  shade  in  torrid  climates  may 
when  mixed  together,  harmless;  but  any  one  of  them,  probably  afford  a  solution  for  that  extraordinary  circum* 
for  a  long  time  singly  predominant,  becomes  at  length  stance  related  by  Boyle,  which  he  imputes  to  a  different 
ffttal.  cause.     In  the  island  of  Temate,  bekoging  to  the 

The  effects  of  heat  in  producing  a  noxious  quality  in  Dutcn — a  place  that  had  long  been  celebrated  for  its 

the  air  are  well  known.    Those  torrid  regions  under  the  beauty  and  healthfulness— the  clove-trees  grew  in  such 

line  are  always  unwholesome.    At  Senegal,  I  am  told,  plenty,  that  they  in  some  measure  lessened  their  own 

the  natives  consider  forty  as  a  very  advanced  time  of  value ;  for  Ibis  reason — ^The  Dutch  resolved  to  cut  down 

life,  and  generally  die  of  old  age  at  fifty.  At  Carthagena,  the  forests,  and  thus  to  raise  the  price  of  the  commodity; 

in  America,  where  the  heat  of  the  hottest  dav  ever  known  but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  theii*  avarice— for 

in  Exurope  is  continual — ^where,  during  then*  winter  sea-  such  a  change  ensued  (bv  outtuog  down  the  trees),  that 

son,  these  dreadful  heats  are  united  with  a  continual  the  whole  island,  from  oeing  healthy  and  delightful, 

fuccession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tempests,  arisuig  from  having  lost  its  charming  shades,  became  extremely  sickly, 

their  intenseness-^the  wan  and  livid  complexions  of  the  and  has  actually  continued  so  to  this  day.     Boerhaave 

inhabitants  might  make  strangers  suspect  that  thev  were  considered  heat  so  prejudicial  to  healUi,  that  he  was 

just  recovered  from  some  dreadful  distemper.    Ihe  ac-  never  seen  to  go  near  a  fire. 

tions  of  the  natives  are  conformable  to  their  colour ;  in  An  opposite  set  of  calamities  are  the  consequence  in 

all  their  motions  they  are  somewhat  relaxed  and  languid;  climates  where  tlie  air  is  condensed  by  cold.    In  such 

the  heat  of  the  climate  even  affects  their  speech,  which  places^  all  that  train  of  distempers*  which  are  known  to 

is  soft  and  slow,  and  their  words  generally  broken,  arise  from  obstructed  perspiration  are  very  common — 

Travellers  from  Europe  retain  their  strength  and  ruddy  eruptions,  boils,  scurvy,  and  a  loathsome  leprosy  that 

oolour  in  that  climate  possibly  for  three  or  four  months;  covers  the  whole  body  with  a  scurf  and  white  putrid 

but  afterwards  suffer  such  decays  in  both,  that  they  are  ulcers.    These  disorders  also  are  infectious;   and,  while 

no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inhabitants  by  they  thus  banish  the  patient  from  society,  they  generally 

their  complexion.    However,  this  languid  and  spiritless  accompany  him  to  the  grave.  The  men  of  these  climates 

ezistenoe  is  frequently  drawled  on  sometimes  even  to  seldom  attain  the  age  of  fifty ;  but  the  women,  who  do 

eighty.    Toung  persons  are  generally  most  afibcted  by  not  lead  such  laborious  lives^  live  longer, 

tiie  heat  of  the  climate,  which  spares  the  more  aged ;  The  autumnal  complaints  which  attend  a  wet  summer 

but  all,  upon  tlieir  arrival  on  the  coasts,  are  subject  to  indicate  tiie  dangeis  of  a  moist  air.    The  long  continu- 

the  same  train  of  fatal  disorders.    Few  nations  have  ex-  ance  dt  an  east  wind  also  shows  the  prejudice  of  a  diy 

perienced  the  mortality  of  these  coasts  so  much  as  our  one.      Mineral  exhalationa,  when  copious,  are  every 

own  ;   in  our  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Carthagena,  where  known  to  be  fatal;   and  although  we  probably 

more  than  three  parts  of  our  army  were  destroyed  by  the  owe  die  increase  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  to  a  mo- 

olimate  alone ;  and  those  that  returned  frt>m  that  fatal  derate  degree  of  theur  warmth,  yet  the  natives  of  those 

expedition  found  their  former  vigour  irretrievably  gone,  countries  where  thers  are  mines  in  plentr^  but  too  often 

In  our  more  fbrtunate  expedition,  which  gave  us  the  experience  ihe  noxious  e£R9Cts  of  their  vicini^.    Those 

Havannah,  we  had  little  reason  to  boast  of  oxu-  success ;  trades  tibat  deal  in  the  preparation  of  metals  of  all  kinds 

instead  of  a  third,  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  army  were  left  are  always  unwholesome ;  and  the  workmen,  after  a  short 

survivors  of  their  victory,  the  climate  being  an  enemy  time,  are  generally  seen  to  labour  under  palsies  and 

that  even  heroes  cannot  conquer.  other  nervous  complaints.     The  vapours  from  some 

The  distempers  that  thus  proceed  from  the  cni«l  ma-  vegetables  are  well  known  to  be  attended  with  dui- 

lignitT  of  those  climates  are  man^ ;   that,  for  instance,  gei-ous  effects.     The  shade  of  the  machinel-ta«e,   in 

oallea  the  *'  chopotonadas,"  carries  of  a  multitude  of  America,  is  said  to  be  fatal,  as  was  that  of  the  juniper, 

people,  and  extremely  thins  the  crews  of  European  ships  if  we  may  credit  the  ancients.   Those  who  walk  through 

nature 
in  some 

its  effects 

fatal  in  three  or  four  days.    iTpon  its  seizing  the  patient  bore  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  most  6i  the  persons  who 

it  brings  on  what  is  there  called  the  *•  black  vomit,"  were  in  the    room,   and  especially  the  person  who 

which  Is  the  sad  symptom  after  which  none  aro  ever  pounded  it,  were  purged  by  it,  and  some  of  them  stooni^j. 

knnwn  to  recover.    Some,  when  the  vomit  attacks  them.  He  also  gathered  a  certain  plant  in  Ireland,  which  th* 

are  j^ized  with  a  delu-ium  that,  were  they  not  tied  down,  person  who  beat  it  in  a  mortar  and  the  physiciaa 
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who  was  standing  near  were  so  strongly  effected  by,  Kar  malignity  of  the  air  thus  suffinring  from  animal 

that  their  hands  and  faces  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  putrefaction  was,  that  the  oonta^ous  steams  had  pro- 

and  continued  tumid  for  a  long  time  after.  duced  spots  on  the  ^ery  wall  of  their  wretched  apart^ 

But  neither  mineral  nor  vegetable  steams  are  so  ment;  and  Mr.  Boyle's  own  study,  which  was  oondni- 

dangerous  to  the  constitution  as  those  proceeding  from  ous  to  a  pestrhouse,  was  also  spotted  in  the  same  fri^t- 

animal  substances,  putref^g  either  by  disease  or  death,  ful  manner.    Happily  for  mankind,  this  disorder  for 

The  effluvia  that  comes  from  diseasea  bodies  propagate  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  known  in  our  island ; 

that  frightful  catalogue  of  disorders  which  are  cflOled  and  for  this  last  age  has  abated  much  of  its  violence, 

*"  infectious.'*    The    ports    which    compose  vegetable  even  in  those  countries  where  it  is  most  common.    IMs- 

wapours  and  mineral  exhalations  seem  gross  and  heavy  eases,  like  empires,  have  their  revolutions ;  and  those 

ui  comparison  of  these  volatOe  vapours,  that  go  to  great  which  for  a  while  were  the  scourge  of  mankind  sink  un- 

di^ances,  and  have  been  described  as  spreading  deso-  heard  of,  to  give  place  to  new  ones  more  dreadfrd,  as 

lation  over  the  whole  earth.    They  fly  evervwhere —  being  less  understood. 

penetrate  everywhere ;  and  the  vapours  that  fly  from  a       For  this  revolution  in  disorders,  which  has  employed 

sin^e  disease  soon  render  it  epidemic.  the  speculation  of  many,  Mr.  Boyle  accounts  in  Uie  tbl- 

The  plague  is  the  first  upon  the  Ibt  in  this  class  of  lowing  manner: — "  Since,"  says  he,  "  there  want  not 

Human  calamities.    From  whence  this  scourge  of  man's  causes  in  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth  to  make  considerable 

presumption  may  have  its  beginning  is  not  well  known;  change  amongst  the  materials  that  Nature  has  plenti- 

but  we  well  know  that  it  is  propagated  by  infectioni  fully  treasured  up  in  those  magazines,  and  as  those 

Whatever  be  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we  noxious  steams  are  abundantly  supplied  to  the  surface, 

learn  from  experience  that  the  noxious  vapours,  though  it  may  not  seem  improbable  that  m  this  great  variety 

but  singly  introduced  at  first,  taint  the  air  by  degrees :  some  may  be  found  capable  of  particularly  affecting  tlie 

every  person  infected  tends  to  add  to  the  growing  ma-  human  frame  in  a  particular  manner,  and  thus  of  pro- 

fignity ;  and  as  the  disoider  becomes  more  general  the  duoing  new  diseases.    The  duration  of  these  may  be 

putrescence  of  the  air  becomes  more  noxious,  so  that  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  lastingness  of  those  sub- 

the  symptoms  are  aggravated  by  continuance.    When  terraneous  causes  that  produced  them.    On  which  ac- 

it  is  said  that  the  origm  of  this  disorder  is  unknown,  it  count,  it  need  be  no  wonder  that  some  diseases  have  but 

m^ies  that  the  air  seems  to  be  but  little  employed  in  a  short  duration,  and  vanish  not  long  after  they  appear; 

first  producing  it    There  are  some  countries,  even  in  whilst  others  may  continue  longer,  as  having  imder 

the  midst  «f  Africa,  that  we  learn  have  never  been  ground  more  settled  and  durable  causes  to  maintain 

infiBcted  with  it,  but  continue  for  centuries  unmolested,  them." 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  others  that  are  generally       From  the  recital  of  this  train  of  mischiefs  produced 

visited  once  a  year,  as  in  Egypt — which,  nevertheless,  by  the  air  upon  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and  man 

seems  peculiarly  blessed  with  the  serenity  and  tempera  himself,  a  gloomy  mind  may  be  apt  to  dread  this  indul- 

tuie  of  its  climate.     In  the  former  countries,  which  gent  nurse  of  Nature  as  a  cruel  and  an  inexorable  step^ 

weof  vast  extent,  and  many  of  them  very  populous,  mother ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise ;  and,  although  we  are 

everything  should  seem  to  dispose  the  air  to  maxe  the  sometimes  injured,  yet  almost  all  the  comforts  and  bless- 

plague  continual  among  them — ^the  great  heats  of  the  ings  of  life  spring  horn,  its  propitious  influence.     It 

eHmate,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  food,  the  sloth  and  would  be  needless  to  observe,  tnat  it  is  absolutely  neces- 

dirt  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  above  all,  the  bloody  battles  sary  for  the  support  of  our  lives ;  for  of  this,  every  mo- 

i^ch  are  continually  fought  among  them,  after  which  ment's  experience  assures  us.    But  how  it  contributes 

heaps  of  dead  bodies  are  left  unburied,  and  exposed  to  to  this  suuport  is  not  so  readily  comprehended.    All 

l^ulniaction.    All  these  one  might  think  would  be  apt  allow  it  to  oe  a  friend  to  whose  benefits  we  are  constantly 

to  bring  the  plague  among  them ;  and  yet  we  are  assured  obliged ;  and  yet,  to  this  hour,  philosophers  are  divided 

Vy  Leo  Africanus,  that  in  Numidia  the  plague  is  not  as  to  llie  nature  of  the  obligation.    The  dispute  is 

known  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  and  that  in  Negroland  whether  the  air  is  only  usefrd  by  its  weight  to  force  our 

it  is  not  known  at  all.  TMs  dreadful  disorder,  therefore,  juices  into  circulation;  or  whether,  by  containing  a 

must  have  its  rise,  not  from  any  previous  disposition  of  peculiar  spirit,  ^it  mixes  with  the  blood  in  our  vessels, 

the  air,  but  from  some  particular  cause,  beginning  witli  and  acts  like  a  spur  to  their  industry.    Perhaps  it  may 

one  individual,  and  extending  the  malignity  by  com-  exert  both  these  useful  offices  at  me  same  tune.    Its 

munication,  till  at  last  the  air  becomes  actually  tainted  weight  may  give  the  blood  its  progressive  motion  through 

by  the  generality  of  the  infection.  the  larger  vessels  of  the  bodv,  and  its  admixture  with  it 

The  plague  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world  cause  mose  contractions  of  all  the  vessels  which  serve 
in  the  year  1846,  as  we  are  told  by  Mezeray,  was  so  to  force  it  still  more  strongly  forward  through  the 
oontag|ious  that  scarce  a  village,  or  even  a  house,  escaped  minutest  channels  of  the  circulation.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
being  infected  by  it  Before  it  had  reached  Europe,  it  it  is  well  known  that  that  part  of  our  blood  which  has 
had  been  for  two  years  travelling  from  the  great  kingdom  just  received  tlie  influx  of  the  air  in  our  bodies  is  of  a 
of  Cathf^,  where  it  began  by  a  vapoiu:  most  horridly  very  different  colour  Irom  that  which  has  almost  per- 
Ibstid ;  this  broke  out  of  the  earth  like  a  subterranean  formed  its  circuit  It  has  been  found  that  the  arterial 
fire,  and  upon  the  first  instant  of  its  eruption  consumed  blood  which  has  been  immediately  mixed  with  the  air 
and  desolated  above  two  hundred  leagues  of  that  country,  in  the  lungs,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  is  just  begin- 
even  to  the  trees  and  stones.  ning  its  journey  through  the  body,  is  of  a  fine  florid 

In  that  great    plague  which  desolated  the  city  of  scarlet  colour;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  of  the 

London  in  the  year  1665,  a  pious  and  learned  school  veins  that  is  returning  from  having  performed  its  duty 

master  of  Mr.  iBoyle's  acquaintance,  who  ventured  to  is  of  a  blackish  crimson  hue.    Whence  this  difference  of 

flkay  in  the  dty,  and  took  upon  him  the  humane  office  colour  should  proceed  is  not  well  underetood;  we  only 

of  visiting  the  sick  and  the  dying  who  had  been  deserted  know  the  fact  that  this  florid  colour  is  communicated  by 

by  better  physicians,  averred,  that  being  once  called  to  the  air ;  and  we  are  well  convinced  that  this  air  has 

a  poor  woman  who  had  buried  her  children  of  the  plague,  been  admitted  into  the  blood  for  very  useful  purposes, 
he  found  the  room  where  she  lay  so  little  that  it  scares        Besides  this  vital  principle  in  animals|,  the  air  also 

could  hold  any  more  than  the  oed  whereon  she  was  gives  life  and  body  to  flame.    A  candle  quickly  goes  out 

•tretdied.     However,  in  this  wretched  abode,  beside  her,  m  an  exhausted  receiver;  for  having  soon  consumed  the 

in  an  open  coffin,  her  husband  lay,  who  had  some  time  quantity  of  air,  it  then  expires  for  want  of  afresh  supply. 

before  died  of  the  same  disease  ;  and  whom  she,  poor  There  has  been  a  flame  contrived  that  will  bum  under 

teeatore,  soon  followed.     But  what  showed  the  pecu-  water :  but  none  yet  has  been  found  that  will  continue 
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to  bum  without  air.    Gunpowder,  which  is  the  most  CHAP.  XX. 

catching  and  powerful  fira  we  know,  will  not  go  off  in 

an  e^austed  refeiTcr ;  nay,  if  a  train  of  gunpowder  be  or  wuf na,  iniuBauiAB  and  BBOULAm. 

laid  ao  at  that  one  part  may  be  fired  in  the  open  air, 

yet  the  other  part  in  yaouo  will  remain  untouched  and       Wind  is  a  eurrent  of  air.    Experimental  philoeophera 

vnconaumed.    Wood,  also,  set  on  fire  immediately  goea  produce  an  artificial  wind  by  an  instrument  called  an 

out ;  and  ita  fiame  ceases  upon  removing  the  air ;  "  nolipUe."    This  is  nothing  mare  than  a  hollow  copper 

for  something  is  then  wanting  to  press  the  body  of  baU  with  a  long  pipe    (a  tea-kettle  might  be  re«£ly 

the  fire  against  that  of  the  fuel,  and  to  prevent  the  made  into  one,  if  it  were  entirely  cloeed  at  the  lid  and 

too  speedy  difiusion  of  the  flame.    We  frequently  see  the  spout  left  open) ;  through  this  roout  it  is  to  be  fillacl 

cooks,  and  others  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  up  strong  with  water  and  then  set  upon  the  fire,  bv  which  means 

fires,  take  proper  precautions  to  exclude  the  beams  of  it  junodnces  a  violent  blast,  like  wind,  which  oontinuea 

the  sun  from  shining  upon  them,  which  effectually  puts  while  there  is  any  water  remaining  in  the  instrument 

them  out.    This  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  a  wrong  In  this  manner  water  is  converted  into  a  rushing  air, 

cause — namely,  the  operation  of  the  light;  but  the  re^  which,  if  caught  as  it  ^s  out  and  left  to  cool,  is  again 

fact  is,  that  the  warmth  of  the  sun-beams  lessen  and  quickly  converted  into  its  former  element    Besides  this, 

dissipate  the  body  of  ^e  air  that  goes  to  feed  the  flame,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  fonner  chapter,  almost  eveiy 

and  the  fire,  of  consequence,  languishes  for  want  of  a  substance  contains  some  portion  of  air     Yegetablea  or 

necessary  supply.  the  bodies  of  animals  left  to  pntrify  produce  it  in  a 

The  air,  while  it  thus  kindles  fire  into  flame,  is  never-  very  copious  manner.    But  it  is  not  only  seen  thus 

thelesa  found  to  moderate  the  rays  of  light,  to  dissipate  escaping  from  bodies,  but  it  may  be  very  easily  made 

their  violence,  and  to  spread  an  uniform  lustre  over  enter  into  them.    A, quantity  of  air  may  bie  compressed 

every  object.  Were  the  beams  of  the  sun  to  dart  directly  into  water  so  as  to  be  intimately  blended  with  it    It 

upon  us  without  passing  through  this  protecting  medium,  finds  a  much  easier  admission  into  wine,  or  any£nw 

thev  would  either  bum  us  up  at  once  or  blind  us  with  mented  liquor ;  and  an  easier  still  inta  qiirits  c^  wine, 

their  effulgence.    But  by  goinff  tiirough  the  air  they  are  Some  salts  suck  up  the  air  in  such  quantities  that  the^ 

reflected,  refracted,  and  turned  from  their  direct  course  are  made  sensibly  heavier  thereby,  and  often  are  melted 

a  thousand  diflerent  ways;  and  thus  are  more  evenly  by  its  moisture.    In  this  manner,  most  bodies  being 

diffused  over  the  face  of  Nature.  fo^nd  either  capable  of  receiving  or  affording  it,  we  aiw 

Among  the  other  necessary  benefits  the  air  is  of  to  us»  not  to  be  surpnsed  at  those  streams  of  air  that  are  con- 
one  of  the  principid  is  its  conveyance  of  sound.  Even  tinuallf  fleeting  round  the  globe.  Minerals^  vegetablei; 
the  vibrations  of  a  bell  (which  have  the  loudest  effect  and  animals  contribute  to  increase  the  current,  and  ara 
that  we  know  of)  cesses  to  be  heard  when  under  the  sending  off  their  constant  supplies.  These,  as  they  ars 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Thus  all  the  pleasures  we  differently  afiected  by  cold  or  heat,  by  mixture  or  putre- 
receive  ^m  conversation  with  eaah  other^  ok  fixnn  musio,  fScustion,  all  yield  different  quantities  of  air  at  diferent 
depend  entirely  upon  the  air.  times ;  and  the  loudest  tem|»estB  and  most  rapid  wfaidr 

Odours,  likewise,  are  diffused  only  by  the  means  of  winds  are  formed  for  their  united  contributions' 

air ;  without  this  fluid  to  swim  in  they  would  for  ever  ^  The  sun  is  the  ^principal  isistrument  in  rarilVittg  the 

remain  torpid  in  their  respective  substances — and  the  juices  of  plants,  so  as  to  give  an  escape  to  their  im- 

rose  would  affect  us  with  as  little  sensations  of  pleasure  prisoned  air ;  it  is  also  equally  operative  in  promoting 

as  the  thorn  on  which  it  grew.  the  putrefaction  of  animals.    Mineral  exhalations  ai» 

Those  who  arc  willing  to  augment  the  catalogue  of  more  ftequentiy  raised  by  subterranean  heat  The  moon, 

the  benefits  we  receive  ftnm  this  element  assert,  also,  the  other  planets,    the  seasons,  are  all  combined  in 

that  tastes  would  be  insipid  were  it  not  that  the  air  producing  these  effects  in  a  suudler  degree.  Momitaina 

presses  their  parts  upon  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  wud  give  a  direction  to  the  courses  of  the  air ;  fires  cany  a 

palate,  so  as  to  produce  their  grateful  effects.  Thus,  con-  current  of  air  along  their  body ;  night  and  day  alter- 

tinue  they,  upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  as  on  the  nately  chill  and  warm   the  earth,   and  produce  an 

Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  most  poignant  bodies--«s  pepper,  alternate  current  of  its  vapours.    These  and  many  other 

ginffer,  salt,  and  spioe-^ave  no  sensible  taste,  for  want  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  variety  and  the  activity 

of  tikeir  particles  oeing  tlms  sent  home  to  the  sensory,  of  the  wincuB,  their  continual  change,  and  their  uncertain 

But  we  owe  the  air  sufficient  obligations  not  to  be  care-  duration. 

ful  in  admitting  this  among  the  number.    In  fact,  all       With  us  on  land,  as  the  wind  proceeds  from  so  many 

substances  have  their  taste,  as  well  on  the  tops  of  the  causes,  and  meets  such  a  variety  of  obstacles,  there  can 

mountains  as  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  and  I  have  be  but  little  hopes  of  ever  bringing  its  motkms  to  eoa^ 

been  one  of  many  who  have  eaten  a  very  savoury  dinner  form  to  theory,  or  of  foretelling  how  it  may  blow  a 

on  the  Alps.  minute  to  come.    The  great  Bacon,  indeed,    was  of 

It  is  sumcient,  therefore,  that  we  regard  the  air  as  the  opinion,  that  by  a  close  and  regular  history  of  the  winds^ 

parent  of  health  and  vegetation,  as  a  kind  dispenser  of  cotninued  for  a  number  of  ages  together,  and  tbepai^ 

liflht  and  warmth,  and  as  the  conveyer  of  soimds  and  ticulars  of  each  observation  reduced  to  general  maximsk 

odours.    This  is  an  element  of  which  Avarice  w;pll  not  we  might  at  last  come  to  understand  tiie  variations  oi 

deprive  us,  and  which  Power  cannot  monopolide.    The  this  capricious  element;  and  that  we  could  foretsll  the 

treasures  of  the  earth,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  even  certainty  of  a  wind  with  as  much  ease  as  we  now  foretell 

the  refreshments  of  the  stream,  are  too  often  seen  going  the^retum  of  an  eclipse.    Indeed,  his  own  beginnings 

to  assist  the  luxuries  of  the  great;  while  the  lesafor^  in  this  arduous  undertaking  sqpm  to  speak.thenosaibility 

tunate  part  of  mankind  stand  humble  sj^ctators  of  their  of  its  success;  but,  unhappily  for  mankind,  ttiis  invas- 

encroacnments.     But  the  air  no  limitations  can  bound,  tigation  is  the  work  of  ages,  and  we  want  a  Bacon  to 

nor  any  laud-marks  restrain.     In  this  benign  element  direct  the  process. 

an  mankind  can  boast  an  equal  possession ;  and  for  this       To  be  able,  therefore,  with  any  plausibility  to  account 

we  all  have  equal  obligations  to  Heaven.    We  consume  for  the  variations  of  the  wind  upon  land  is  not  to  be  at 

a  part  of  it  for  our  own  sustenance  while  we  live ;  and  present  expected ;  and  to  understand  anything  of  their 

when  we  die,  our  putrefying  bodies  give  back  the  supply  nature,  we  must  have  recourse  to  those  places  whtoe 

which,  during  life,  we  had  accumulated  from  the  general  they  are  more  permanent  and  steady.    This  uniformity 

la&BBL  ^        ^^^  ana  steadiness  we  are  chiefly  to  expect  upon  the  ocean. 

^  ^      ^^  There,  where  Uiere  is  no  variety  o^  substances  to  f^imish 

the  air  with  various  and  inconstant  sunnlieur— whiae 
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ijben  «ie  no  moimtaiiis  to  direet  the  ooone  of  its  our-  tkeiewoiild  be  a  great Twmiiy  in  tiie  air,  if  Im4T  to  ex- 

wnt,  but  where  all  is  eztaasiTely  unifoim  and  eren,  in  press  it,  beneath  the  place  where  the  son  stooo.    The 

eoeh  a.pUoe,  the  wind  arising  from  a  simple  cause  must  sun  moring  forward  from  east  to  west,  this  Taoui^  will 

hvm  but  <me  simple  motion :   in  fact,  we  find  it  so.  follow  too,  and  still  be  made  under  it     But  while  it 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  winds  that  goes  on  to  make  new  yacuities,  the  air  will  rush  in  to 

with  us  are  BO  uncertain  pay  their  stated  yisits.     In  fill  up  those  the  sun  has  already  made;  in  other  words, 

somB  places  they  are  found  to  blow  one  way  by  day  and  as  it  is  still  trayelling  forward  the  air  will  be  continually 

another  by  ni^t;  in  others,  for  one  half  of  the  year  rushing  in  behind,  and  pursue  its  motions  from  east  to 

they  go  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  former  course ;  west.    In  this  manner  the  air  is  put  into  motion  by  day; 

but  what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  there  are  some  and  by  night  the  parts  continue  to  impel  each  other  till 

places  where  the  winds  neyer  change,  but  for  oyer  blow  the  next  return  of  the  sun,  which  giyes  a  new  force  to 

the  same  way.     This  is  particularly  found  to  obtain  the  circulation. 

between  the  tropics  in  the  Atlantic  and  ^thiopic  oceans,  In  this  manner  is  explained  the  constant  east  wind 

as  well  as  in  the  great  Pacific  Sea.  that  is  found  blowing  round  the  globe  near  the  equator. 

Few  things  can  appear  more  extraordinary  to  a  person  But  it  is  also  known,  that  as  we  recede  from  the  equator 

niio  has  neyer  been  out  of  our  yariable  latitudes  than  on  either  side  we  come  into  a  trade-wind  that  continually 

this  steady  wind,  that  for  oyer  sits  in  the  sail,  sending  blows  from  the  poles,  from  the  north  on  one  side  or  the 

the  yeael  forward,  and  as  effectually  preyenting  its  return,  south  on  the  other—both  directing  towards  the  equator. 

He  who  has  been  taught  to  consider  that  nothing  in  This  also  proceeds  from  a  similar  cause  with  the  former;- 

the  world  is  so  yariable  um  the  winds,  must  certiunly  for  the  air  beinff  more  rarified  in  those  places  oyer  which 

be  surprised  to  find  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  the  sun  more  directly  darts  its  rays,  the  currrents  will, 

more  imiform.    With  us  their  inconstancy  has  become  come  both  from  the  north  and  the  south  to  fill  up  the 

a  proyerb;  with  the  natiyes  of  those  distant  climates  intermediate  yacuity. 

they  may  talk  of  a  friend  or  a  mistress  as  fixed  and  These  two  motions— namely,  the  general  one  from 

ummaogieablo  as  the  winds,  and  mean  a  compliment  east  to  west  and  the  more  partioular  one  from  both  the 

by  the  comparison.    When  our  ships  are  once  arriyed  polee-^will  account  for  au  the  phenomena  of  trade- 

into  the  proper  latitudes  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  winds ;  which,  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  were 

the  mariner  forgets  the  helm,  ana  his  skill  becomes  al^  sea,  would  undoubtedly  be  constant,  and  for  oyer  con-, 

most  useless,  neitber  storms  nor  tempests  are  known  to  tinue  to  blow  in  one  direction.  But  there  areathousand 

deform  the  glassy  bosom  of  that  immense  sheet  of  droumstances  to  break  these  air  currents  into  smaller 

waters ;  a  gentle  breeze,  that  for  ever  blows  in  the  same  ones;  to  driye  them  back  against  their  general  course ; 

direction,  rests  upon  the  canyas,  and  speeds  the  nayi*  to  raise  or  depress  them ;  to  condense  them  into  storms» 

gator.    In  tl)e  space  of  six  weeks  ships  are  thus  known  or  to  whirl  them  in  eddies.     In  conseqiwnce  of  thjs, 

to  cross  an  immense  ocean,  which  takes  more  than  so  regard  must  be  often  had  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 

many  months  to  return.     Upjon  returuing,  the  trade*  position  of  the  high  mountains,  the  course  of  the  nyers, 

wind,  which  has  been  propitious,  is  then  ayoided ;  the  and  eyen  to  the  luxuriance  of  ycwretation. 

mariner  is  generally  obliged  to  steer  into  the  norUiem  If  a  country  lying  directly  under  the  sun  be  yery  flat 

ana  to  take  the  adyantage  of  eyery  causal  wind  and  sandy,  and  if  the  land  be  low  and  extensiye,  the 


that  offers  to  assist  him  into  port    This  wind,  which  heats  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun-beams  pro^ 

blows  with  such  constancy  one  way,  is  Imown  to  preyail  duce  a  yery  great  rarefaction  of  the  air.    The  deserts  ox 

not  only  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  also  in  the  Atlantic,  Africa,  which  are  conformable  to  this  description,  are 

between  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Brazil,  and  likewise  scarce  eyer  fanned  by  a  breath  of  wind  by  day ;  but  toe 

in  tiie  iBthiopic  Ocean.    This  seems  to  be  the  great  burning  sun  is  contmually  seen  blazing  in  mtoleraUe 

uniyersal  wind,  blowing  from  the  east  to  the  west,  that  splendour  aboye  them.     For  this  reason,  aU  along  the 

preyaQs  in  all  the  extensiye  oceans  where  the  land  does  coasts  of  Guinea  the  wind  is  always  perceived  blowing 

not  frequenay  break  the  general  current    Were  the  in  upon  land,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  yacuil^  caused  by 

whole  surface  of  the  globe  an  ocean  there  would  pro-  the  sun's  opetation.     On  those  shores,  therefore,  the 

bably  be  but  this  one  windr-for  ever  blowing  fit)m  the  wind  blows  m  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  ite  general 

east,  pursuing  the  motions  of  the  sun  westward.    All  current,  and  is  constantly  found  setting  in  from  the 

the  other  winds  seem  subordinate  to  this ;  and  many  of  west 

them  are  made  from  the  deviations  of  ite  current    To       Ftom  the  same  cause  it  happens  that  those  constant 

form,  therefore,  any  conception  relative  to  the  variation  calms,  attended  with  deluges  of  rain,  are  found  m  the 

of  the  wind  in  general,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  that  same  part  of  the  ocean ;  for  this  tract  bemg  placed  ui 

which  never  varies.  the  middle,  between  the  westerly  winds  blowing  on  the 

There  have  been  many  theories  to  explain  this  invari-  coast  of  Guinea  and  the  easterly  trade-winds  that  move 
able  motion  of  the  winds ;  among  the  rest  we  cannot  at  some  distance  from  shore  in  a  contrary  direction,  the 
omit  that  of  Dr.  Lyster,  for  ite  strangeness.  "  The  sea,**  tendency  of  that  part  of  the  air  which  lies  between  these 
says  he,  "  in  those  latitudes  is  generally  covered  over  two  opposite  currente  is  indifferent  to  either,  and  so  rests 
with  green  weeds  for  a  great  extent ;  and  the  air  emitted  between  both  in  torpid  serenity ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
from  the  yegeteble  perspiration  of  these  produces  the  incumbent  atmosphere  being  diminished  by  the  con- 
trade-wind."  The  theory  of  Gartesius  was  not  quite  so  tinual  contrary  winds  blowing  from  hence,  it  is  unable 
absurd.  He  alleged  that  the  earth  went  round  faster  to  keep  the  vapours  suflrpended  that  are  copiously  borne 
than  ite  atmosphere  at  the  equator;  so  that  ite  motion  thither,  so  that  they  fall  in  continual  rains. 
from  west  to  east  gave  the  atmosphere  an  imaginary  one  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  wiy  theory  can 
from  east  to  west;  and  thus  an  east  wind  was  eternally  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  even  those  winds  Uiat 
nen  to  prevail  Rejecting  these  arbitrary  opinions—  are  known  to  be  most  regular.  Instead  of  a  complete 
eoneeiyed  without  force  and  asserted  without  proof— Dr.  system  of  the  trade-winds,  we  must  rether  be  content 
Halley  has  given  one  more  nlauslble,  which  seems  to  be  with  an  imperfect  history.  These,  as  was  said,  oeing 
the  reigning  system  of  the  day.  the  result  of  a  combination  of  effects,  assume  as  great  a 

To  conceive  his  opinion  clearly,  let  us  for  a  moment  variety  as  the  causes  producing  thein  are  various. 
■nmiose  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  to  be  an  ocean.       Besides  the  great  general  wind  above  menUoned,  m 

and  th^  air  encompassing  it  on  every  aide  without  mo-  parte  of  the  Atiantic  which  lie  under  the  temperate  zone 

tion.    Now  it  is  evident  that  that  part  of  the  air  which  a  north  wind  prevails  constently  dimng  the  monttis  or 

lies  directly  under  the  beams  of  the  sun  will  be  rarified;  October.  November,  December,  and  January.     -1^"®' 

and  if  the  sun  remained  for  ever  in  the  same  nlace,  therefore,  are  the  most  favourable  months  for  embarking 
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for  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  these  Beside  winds  thus  peculiar  te  certain  coasts,  there 
winds  for  crossing  the  line;  and  it  has  been  found  by  are  others  found  to  prevail  on  all  tbe  coasts  in  warm 
experience  that  those  who  had  set  sail  five  montiis  be-  climates,  which  during  the  one  part  of  the  day  blow 
fore  were  not  in  the  least  farther  advanced  in  their  from  the  shore,  and  during  another  part  of  it  blow  from 
f  oyage  than  those  who  waited  for  the  favourable  wind,  the  sea.  The  sea-breeze  in  those  countries,  as  Dampier 
Durinff  the  winter  of  Nova  Zembla  and  the  other  arctic  observes,  commonly  arises  in  the  morning,  about  nine 
countnes  a  north  wind  reigns  almost  continuallv.  In  o'clock,  proceeding  dowly  in  a  fine  smaU  black  curl 
the  Gape  de  Verde  islands  a  south  wind  prevails  during  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  making  its  way  to 
the  month  of  July.  At  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  a  north-  refresh  the  shore.  It  is  gentle  at  first,  but  increases 
west  wind  blows  during  the  month  of  Septemoer.  There  gradually  till  twelve  o'clock,  then  insensibljr  sinks  away, 
are  also  regular  winds,  produced  bv  various  causes,  upon  and  is  totally  hushed  at  five.  Upon  its  ceasing  the  land- 
land.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  tue  first  who  observed  breeze  begins  to  take  its  turn,  which  increases  gradually 
a  constant  breeze,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  morning  by 
in  some  high  countries.  This  was  perceived  in  Greece,  the  sea-breeze  again.  Without  doubt,  nothing  could  be 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  Mgean  Sea.  The  same  more  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  of  die  warm  countries 
kinds  of  winds  are  now  remarked  in  the  kingdom  of  where  those  breezes  blow  than  this  alternate  refresh- 
Congou  and  the  most  southern  parts  of  Africa.  The  ment,  wliich  they  feel  at  those  seasons  when  it  is  most 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  also  produces  some  regular  wanted.  The  heat  on  some  coasts  would  be  insupporta- 
winds  that  serve  the  purposes  of  trade ;  and  in  general  it  ble  were  it  not  for  such  a  supply  of  air,  when  ^e  sun 
may  be  observed,  that  wherever  there  is  a  strong  current  has  rarified  aU  that  which  lay  more  immediately  under 
of  water  there  is  a  current  of  air  that  seems  to  attend  it  the  coast.    The  searbreeze  temperates  the  heat  of  the 

Besides  these  winds  that  are  found  to  blow  in  one  sun  by  day,  and  the  land-breeze  corrects  the  malignity 

direction,  there  are,  as  was  said  before,  others  that  blow  of  the  dews  and  vapours  by  night  Where  these  breezes, 

for  certain  months  of  the  year  one  way,  and  the  rest  of  therefore,  prevail  (and  they  are  very  common)  the  inha- 

the  year  the  contrary  way ;  these  are  called  the  *'  Mon-  bitants  enjoy  a  share  of  health  and  happiness  unknowu 

soons,*'  from  a  famous  pilot  of  that  name,  who  first  used  to  those  that  live  much  farther  up  the  country,  or  such 

them  in  navigation  with  success.    In  all  that  part  of  the  as  live  in  similar  latitudes  without  this  advantage.    The 

ocean  which  lies  between  Africa  and  India,  the  east  cause  of  these  obviously  seems  to  arise  from  the  rarefi^ 

winds  begin  in  the  month  of  January,  and  continue  till  cation  of  the  air  by  the  sun,  as  their  duration  continues 

about  the  commencement  of  June.    In  the  month  of  with  its  appearance  and  alters  when  it  ^oes  down — ^the 

August  or  September  the  contrary  direction  takes  place;  sun,  it  is  observed,  equally  dlf^iaing  his  beams  upon 

and  the  west  winds  prevail  for  three  or  four  months,  land  and  sea,  the  land,  being  a  more  solid  body  tnan 

The  interval  between  these  winds — that  is  to  say,  from  the  water,  receives  a  greater  quantity  of  heat,  and  reflects 

the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August — there  is  nt)  it  more  strongly.     JBeing  thus,  therefore,  heated  to  a 

fixed  wind ;   but  the  sea  is  usually  tossed  by  violent  greater  degree  than  the  waters,  it  of  consequence  drives 

tempests  proceeding  from  the  north.    These  winds  are  the  air  from  land  out  to  sea ;   but,  its  influence  being 

always  subject  to  their  greatest  variations  as  they  ap-  removed,  the  air  returns  to  fill  up  the  former  vacuity, 

proach  the  land ;  so  that  on  one  side  the  great  peninsula  Such  is  the  usual  method  of  accounting  for  this  pheno- 

of  India  the  coasts  are  for  near  half  the  year  harrassed  menon ;  but  unfortunately  the  sea  and  land  breezes  are 

by  violent^urricanes  and  northern  tempests ;  while  on  visitants  that  come  at  all  hours.    On  the  coasts  of  Mala- , 

the  opposite  side,  and  all  along  the  coasts  of  Goromandel,  bar,  the  land-breezes  begin  at  midnight  and  continue 

these  dreadful  tempests  are  wholly  unknown.     At  Java  till  noon ;  then  the  sea-breezes  take  their  turn,  and  con- 

and  Geylon,  a  west  wind  begins  to  reign  in  the  month  tinue  till  midnight    While  u^ain,  at  Gongou,  the  land- 

of  September;   but  at  fifteen  degrees  of  south  latitude  breezes  begin  at  five  and  contmue  till  nine  the  following 

this  wind  is  found  to  be  lost,  and  tiie  great  general  trade-  day. 

wind  from  the  east  is  perceived  to  prevail.  On  the  con-  feut  if  the  cause  of  these  be  so  inscrutable — ^which  are, 
trary,  at  Gochin«  in  Ghina,  the  west  wind  begins  in  as  we  see,  tolerably  regular  in  their  visitations — what 
March ;  so  that  these  Monsoonsprevail  at  difi'erent  sea-  shall  we  say  to  the  winds  of  our  own  climate,  that  are 
sons  throughout  the  Indies.  The  mariner  takes  one  continually  shifting  and  incapable  of  rest?  Some  gene- 
part  of  the  year  to  go  from  Java  to  the  Moluccas ;  ano-  ral  causes  may  be  assigned,  which  nothing  but  particular 
ther  from  Gochin  to  Molucca;  another  frt)m  Molucca  to  experience  can  apply.  And  in  the  first  place  it  may  be 
China;  and  still  another  to  direct  him  from  GMna  to  observed,  that  clouds  and  heat — ^in  short,  whatever  in- 
J*PJ^-  creases  the  density  or  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  any  one 

There  are  winds,  also,  that  may  be  tsdnsidered  as  pecu-  place  will  produce  a  wind  there ;  for  the  increased  activity' 

liar  to  certain  coasts;   for  example,  the  south  wind  is  of  the  air  thus  pressing  powerfuUy  on  the  parts  of  it 

almost  constant  upon  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru ;  that  are  adjacent  will  drive  them  forward,  and  thus  go 

western  winds  almost  constantiy  prevail  on  the  coast  of  on  in  a  current  till  the  whole  comes  to  an  equality. 

TeiTP.  M^llanica,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Straits  le  In  tliis  manner,  as  a  denser  air  produces  a  wind  on 

Maire.    On  the  coasts  of  Malabar  north  and  north-west  one  hand,    so  will   any  accident  that  contributes  to 

winds  prevail  continually;   along  the  coast  of  Guinea  lighten  the  air  produce  it  on  the  other;   for  a  lighter 

the  nor^-west  wind  is  also  very  firequent ;  and,  at  a  dis-  may  be  considered  as  a  vacuity  into  which  the  neigh- 

taace  from  the  coasts,  the  north-east  is  always  found  bouring  air  will  rush ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  when 

pi^vBiling.    From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  the  barometer  marks  a  peculiar  tightness  in  the  air  it  ii 

end  of  December  a  west  wind  prevails  on  the  coasts  of  no  wonder  that  it  foretells  a  storm. 

Japan ;  and  during  the  whole  winter  no  ships  can  leave  The  winds  upon  large  waters  are  generally  more  regu- 

the  port  of  Gochin  on  account  of  the  impetuositY  of  the  lar  than  those  upon  land     The  wind  at  sea  gencruly 

winds  that  set  upon  the  coast    These  blow  with  such  blows  with  an  even,  steady  gale;  the  wind  on  land  puA 

vehemence  that  flie  ports  are  entirely  choked  up  with  by  intervals,  increasing  its  strength,  and  remitting  it 

sand,  and  even  boats  are  not  able  to  enter.    However,  without  any  apparent  cause.    This  in  a  great  measure 

the  eadt  winds  that  prevail  for  the  half  of  the  year  clear  may  be  owing  to  the  many  mountains,  towers,  or  trees 

the  mouths  of  their  harbours  from  the  accumulations  of  that  it  meets  in  its  way,  ell  contributing  either  to  turn 

the  preceding  winter,  and  set  the  confined  ships  at  liberty,  it  from  its  course  or  interrupt  its  passage. 

At  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  there  is  a  south  wind  The  east  wind  blows  more  constantly  than  any  other; 

that  periodically  returns,  and  which  is  always  followed  and  for  an  obvious  reason — all  other  winds  are  in  some 

Dj  a  north-east  measure  deviations  from  it,  and  may  partiy  owe  their 
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arigis  thereto.    It  is  generally,  likewise,  the  most  power-  surers  go  round  with  great  swiftness,  when  scarce  any 

All — and  for  the  same  reason.  damase  has  followed  from  the  storm. 

There  are  often  double  currents  of  the  air :   while  the  Sudi  is  the  nature  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  irregulfir 

wind  blows  one  way  we  frequently  see  the  clouds  move  winds  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.    But  their 

another.    This  is  generally  the  case  before  thunder ;  for  effects  are  much  more  formidable  in  those  climates  near 

it  is  well  known  that  the  thimder-cloud  always  mores  the  tropics,  where  Ihey  are  often  found  to  break  in  upon 

against  the  wind.    The  cause  of  this  surprising  appear-  the  steady  course  of  the  trade-winds,  and  to  mark  their 

ance  has  hitherto  remained  a  secret    From  hence  we  passage  with  destruction.    With  us  the  tempest  is  but 

may  conclude  that  weathercocks  only  inform  us  of  that  rarely  known,  and  its  ravages  are  registerea  as  an  uxh- 

current  of  the  air  which  is  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  common  calamity ;  but  in  the  countries  that  lie  between 

but  are  often  erroneous  with  regard  to  the  upper  regions;  the  tropics,  and  for  a  good  space  beyond  them,  its  visits 

ax  fact  Derham  has  often  found  them  erroneous.  are  frequent  and  its  effects  anticipated.  In  these  regions 

Winds  are  generally  more  powerful  on  elevated  situa-  the  winds  vary  their  terrors;  sometimes  involving  all 

tions  than  on  the  plam,  because  their  progress  is  inter-  things  in  a  suffocating  heat ;  sometimes  mixing  all  the 

rupted  by  fewer  obstacles.    In  proportion  as  we  ascend  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water  together ;  some> 

the  heights  of  a  mountain,  the  violence  of  the  weather  times,  with  a  momentary  swiftness,  passing  over  the 

seems  to  increase  until  we  have  got  above  the  region  of  face  of  the  country,  ana  destroying  all  things  in  their 

storms,  where  all  is  usually  calm  and  serene.     Some-  passage ;  and  sometimes  raising  whole  sandy  deserts  in 

times,  however,  the  storms  rise  even  to  the  tops  of  the  one  country,  to  deposit  them  upon  some  other.  ^We 

highest  mountains — as  we  learn  from  those  who  have  have  little  reason,  therefore,  to  envy  these  climates  the 

been  on  the  Andes,  and  as  we  are  convinced  by  the  deep  luxuriance  of  their  soil  or  the  brightness  of  their  skies, 

snows  that  crown  even  the  highest.  Our  own  muddy  atmosphere,  that  wraps  us  round  in 

Winds  blowing  from  the  sea  are  generally  moister  obscurity,  though  it  ffdls  to  guild  oiir  prospects  with  sun- 

and  more  attended  with  rains  than  those  which  blow  shine  or  our  groves  with  fruitage,  nevertheless  answers 

over  extensive  tracts  of  land;  for  ^e  sea  gives  off  more  the  calls  of  industry.    They  may  boast  of  a  plentiful 

vi^urs  to  the  air,  and  these  are  rolled  forward  upon  but  precarious  harvest;  while  with  us,  the  labourer  toils 

land  by  the  wind's  blowing  from  thence.    For  this  rea-  in  a  certain  expectation  of  a  moderate  but  a  happy 

son  our  easterly  winds  that  blow  from  the  continent  are  return. 

dry  in  comparison  to  those  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  In  Egypt — ^a  kin^om  so  noted  for  its  fertility  and 

with  which  we  are  surrounded  on  evei^  quarter.  the  brightness  of  its    atmosphere — during    summer. 

In  general,  the  winds  are  more  boisterous  in  spring  the  south  winds  are  so  hot  that  they  almost  stop  respira- 
and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons;  for  that  being  the  ration;  besides  which,  they  are  charged  with  such 
time  of  high  tides,  the  sea  may  commimicate  a  part  of  quantities  of  sand  that  they  sometimes  darken  the  air  as 
its  motions  to  the  winds.  The  sun  and  moon,  also,  with  a  thick  cloud.  These  sands  are  so  fine,  and  driven 
which  then  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  waters,  may  with  such  violence,  that  they  penetrate  eveirwhere,  even 
pobably  have  some  influence  upon  the  winds;  for,  there  into  chests,  be  they  shut  ever  so  closely.  If  these  winds 
oeing  a  great  body  of  air  surrounding  the  globe,  which,  happen  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  they  produce 
if  condensed  into  water,  would  cover  it  to  the  depti^  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  are  often  followed  by  a  great 
thirty-two  feet,  it  is  evident  that  the  sun  and  moon  will,  mortality.  It  is  also  found  to  rain  but  very  seldom  in 
to  a  proportionable  degree,  affect  the  atmosphere,  and  that  country ;  however,  the  want  of  showers  is  richly 
make  it  a  tide  of  air.  This  tide  will  be  scarce  perceiva-  compensated  by  the  copiousness  of  their  dews,  which 
ble ;  but  without  doubt  it  actually  exists,  and  may  con-  greatly  tend  to  promote  vegetation, 
tribute  to  increase  the  vernal  and  autumnal  storms  which  In  Persia,  the  winter  begins  in  November  and  con- 
are  then  known  to  prevail.  tinues  tQl  March.    The  cold  at  that  time  is  intense 

Upon  narrowing  the  passace  through  which  the  air  is  enough  to  congeal  the  water ;  and  snow  falls  in  abundance 
driven,  both  the  density  ana  the  smftness  of  the  wind  upon  their  mountains.  During  the  months  of  March 
IB  increased;  for  as  currents  of  water  flow  with  greater  and  April,  winds  arise  that  blow  with  great  force,  and 
force  and  rapidity  by  narrowing  their  channels,  so  also,  seem  to  usher  in  the  heats  of  summer.  These  return 
will  a  current  of  air  driven  through  a  contracted  space  again  in  autumn  with  some  violence,  without,  however, 
grow  more  violent  and  irresistible.  Hence  we  find  producing  any  dreadful  effects.  But  during  their  summer 
those  dreadful  storms  that  prevail  in  the  defiles  of  moun-  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulnh  a  very  dan- 
tains,  where  the  wind,  pushing  from  behind  through  a  gerouswind  prevails  which  the  nativescalltne  "Sameyel,** 
narrow  channel,  at  once  increases  in  speed  and  densilr,  still  more  dreadful  and  burning  than  that  of  Egypt,  and 
levelling  or  tearing  up  every  obstacle  that  rises  to  ob-  attended  with  instant  and  fatal  effects.  This  terrible 
struct  its  passage.  blast,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  pestilence  of  the  ancients. 

Winds  reflected  fnm  the  sidea  of  mountains  and  instantly  kills  all  those  that  it  involves  in  its  passage 

towers  are  often  found  to  be  more  forcefid  than  those  in  >Vhat  its  mali^^r  consists  in  none  can  tell,  as  none 

direct  ^ro^pnession.    This  we  frequently  perceive  near  have  ever  survived  its  effects  to  give  information.    It 

lofty  bmldings,  such  as  churches  or  steeples,  where  winds  frequently,  as  I  am  told,  assumes  a  visible  form,  and 

are  generally  known  to  prevail,  and  are  much  more  darts,  in  a  kind  of  bluish  vapour,  along  the  surface  of 

powerful  than  at  some  distance.    The  air  in  this  case,  the  country.    The  natives,  not  only  of  Persia  but  of 

by  striking  against  the  sides  of  the  buHdin^,  acquires  Arabia,  talk  of  its  effects  with  terror ;  and  their  poets 

additional  density,    and   therefore  blows   wi&   more  have  not  failed  to  heighten  them  with  the  assistance  of 

force.  imagination.     They  have  described   it  as  under  tht 

These  differing  deforces  of  density  which  the  air  is  conduct  of  a  minister  of  vengeance,  who  governs  it* 

found  to  posses  sui&ciently  show  that  the  force  of  the  terrors,  and  raises  or  depresses  it  as  he  thinks  proper, 

winds  do  not  depend  upon  their  velocity  alone ;  so  that  These  deadly  winds  are  also  known  along  the  coasts  of 

thoeeinstramentscallea"anemometers,'*^  which  are  made  India,  at  Necapatan,  Masulipatan,  and  PetapoU.    But, 

to  measure  the  velocityof  the  wind,  will  by  no  means  give  luckily  for  mankind,  the  shortness  of  their  auration  di* 

us  certain  information  of  the  force  of  the  storm.    In  minishes    the    injuries,  that  might  ensue  from  thek 

order  to  estimate  this  with  exactness  we  ou^ht  to  know  malignihr. 

its  density ;  which  also  these  are  not  calculated  to  die-  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  man^^  islancEB  in 

cover.    For  this  reason  we  often  see  storms  with  very  the  West  Indies,  are  famous  for  their  hurricanes,  ami 

powerful  effects  that  do  not  seem  to  show  any  great  that  extraordinary  kind  of  cloud  which  is  said  to  pro- 

qieed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  these  wind  mea-  duce  them.    This  cloud,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  an. 
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approaching  htinieane,  appears,  when  first  seen,  like  hreeze  to  assist  the  mariner^s  wisnes,  except  those  whirl- 

a  small  black  spot  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  is  winds,  which  only  serve  to  inerease  his  calsmni^.    At 

called  by  sailors  the  "  bull's  eye,"  from  being  seen  so  present,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  totally 

minute  at  a  vast  distance.    All  this  time  a  perfect  calm  avoided;  and,  although  they  may  be  much  gold  along 

reigns  over  the  sea  and  land,  while  the  cloud  ^ws  the  coasts  of  that  part  of  Africa  to  tempt  Avarice,  vet 

gradually  broader  as  it  approaches.  At  length,  coming  to  there  is  something  much  more  dreadful  than  the  sabled 

the  place  where  its  fuiy  is  to  fall,  it  invests  the  whole  dragon  of  antiquity  to  guard  the  treasure.    As  the  in- 

horizon  widi  darkness.    During  all  the  time  of  its  ap>  tornal  parts  of  that  country  are  totally  unknown  to 

proaeh  a  hollow  murmur  is  heard  in  the  cavities  of  the  traveUers  irom  their  burning  sands  and  extensive  deserti» 

mountains ;  and  beasts  and  animals,  sensible  of  its  ap-  so  here  we  find  a  vast  tract  of  ocean  lying  off  ite  shores 

proaeh,  are  seen  running  over  the  fields  to  seek  for  equally  imvisited  by  the  mariner, 

ehelter.    Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than  ite  violence  .But  of  all  those  terrible  tempesto  that  deform  the  &08 

when  it  begins.    The  houses  in  those  countries,  which  of  Nature  and  repress  human  presumption,  the  sandy 

are  made  of  timber  the  better  to  resist  ite  fury,  bend  to  the  tempeste  of  Arabia  and  Africa  are  the  most  terrible,  and 

blast  like  osiers,  and  again  recover  their  rectitude.    The  strike  the  imagination  most  stzongly.    To  conceive  a 

sun  which  but  a  moment  before  blazed  with  meridian  proper  idea  of  these,  we  are  bv  no  means  to  suppose 

splendour,  is  totally  shut  out,  and  a  midnight  darkness  them  resembling  those  whiriwinds  of  dust  that  we  some* 

prevails,  except  that  the  air  is  incessantly  illuminated  times  see  scattering  in  our  air,    and  sminklinff  their 

with  gleams  of  lightning,  by  which  one  can  easily  see  contente  upon  our  roads  or  meadows.    The  sand-stonn 

to  read.    The  rain  falls  at  the  same  time  in  torrente ;  of  Africa  exhibite  a  veiy  different  appeaxance.    As  die 

and  ite  descent  has  been  resembled  to  what  pours  from  sand  dT  which  the  whirlwind  is  composed  is  excessively 

the  spoute  of  our  houses  alter  a  violent  shower.    These  fine,  and  almost  resembles  the  parte  of  water,  ite  motion 

hurricanes  are  not  less  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smell  entirely  resembles  that  oi  a  fluid;  and  the  whole  plain 

also ;  and  never  come  without  leaving  the  most  noisome  seems  to  float  onward  like  a  slow  inundation.  The  oody 

stench  behind  them.    If  the  seamen  also  lay  by  their  of  sand  thus  rolling  is  deep  enough  to  bury  houses  and 

wet  clothes  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  all  found  palaces  in  ite  bosom :  travellers  who  are  crossing  those 

s?rarming  with  little  white  maggote  that  were  brought  extensive  deserte  perceive  ite  approach  at  a  distance,  and 

with  the  humcane.     Our  first  mariners  when  they  in  general  have  time  to  avoid  it  or  turn  out  of  ite  way, 

visited  these  regions  were  ignorant  of  ite  effecte  and  the  as  it  generally  extends  but  to  a  moderate  breadth.  How« 

signs  of  ite  approach ;  their  ships,  therefore,  were  dashed  ever,  when  it  is  extremely  rapid  or  very  extensive,  at 

to  the  bottom  at  the  first  onset,  and  numberless  were  sometimes  is  the  case,  no  swiftness,  no  art  can  avail; 

the  wrecks  which  the  hurricane  occasioned.    But  at  nothing  then  remains  but  to  meet  death  with  fortitude, 

present,  being  forewarned  of  ite  approach,  they  strip  their  and  submit  to  be  buried  alive  with  resignation, 

maste  of  all  their  sails,  and  thus  patiently  abide  ite  It  is  happy  for  us  of  Britain  that  we  have  no  such 

fury.    These  hurricanes  are  common  in  all  the  tropical  calamity  to  fear;  for  from  this,  e^n  some  parte  of 

climates.    On  the  coaste  of  Guinea  they  have  frequently  Europe  are  not  entirely  free.  We  have  an  account  given 

three  or  four  in  a  day,  which  thus  shut  out  the  heavens  us,  in  the  History  of  the  French  Academv,  of  a  miserable 

for  a  little  space ;  and  when  past,  leave  all  again  in  town  in  France  that  is  constantly  in  danger  of  being 

former  splenaour.    They  chiefly  prevail  on  the  coast  in  buried  under  a  similar  inundation ;  with  which.  I  wiU 

the  intervals  of  the  trade-winds,  the  approach  of  which  take  leave  to  close  this  chapter.  "In  the  neighbourhood 

clears  the  air  of  ite  meteors,  and  gives  these  mortal  of  St  Paul  de  Leon,  in  liower  Brittany,  there  li»  a 

showers  that  little  degree  of  wholesomeness  which  they  tract  of  country  along  the  searside,  whidi  before  the 

possess.    They  chiefly  obtain  the  during  the  months  of  year  1066  was  inhabited,  but  now  lies  deserted,  by  reason 

April  and  May ;  they  are  known  at  Loango  from  January  of  the  sands  which  cover  it,  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet ; 

to  April ;  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  the  hurricane  and  which  eveiy  year  advance  more  and  more  inland, 

season  begins  in  May ;  and,  in  general,  whenever  a  and  gain  ground  continually.  From  the  time  mentioned 

trade-wind  begins  to  cease,  these  irregular  tempeste  are  above,  the  sand  has  buried  more  than  six  leagues  of  the 

found  to  exert  their  friry.  country  inward ;  and  it  is  now  but  half  a  league  from 

All  this  is  terrible;  but  there  is  a  tempest  known  in  the  town  of  St  Paul;  so  that  in  all  appearance  the  in- 

those  climates  more  formidable  than  any  we  have  hither^  habitante  must  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  entirely.    In 

to  been  describing,  which  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  a  the  country  that  has  been  overwhelmed  there  are  still  to 

**  Tornado."    As  the  former  was  seen  arriving  from  one  be  seen  the  tops  of  some  steeples  peeping  through  the 

part  of  the  heavens  and  making  a  line  of  destruction,  so  sand,  and  niany  chimneys  that  still  remain  above  this 

the  winds  in  this  seem  to  blow  from  every  ouarter,  and  sandy  ocean.    The  inhabitants,  however,  had  sufficient 

settle  upon  one  destined  place  with  such  fruy  that  nothing  time  to  escape ;  but  being  deprived  of  thidr  little  all  they 

can  resist  their  vehemence.    When  they  have  all  met  had  no  other  resource  but  begging  for  their  subsistance. 

in  their  central  spot,  then  the  whirlwind  begins  with  This  calami^  chiefly  owes  ite  advancement  to  a  north  or 

circular  rapidity.    The  sphere  every  moment  widens  as  an  east  wind,  raising  the  sand,  which  is  extremely  fine, 

it  continues  to  turn,  and  catohes  every  object  that  lies  in  such  great  quantities  and  with  such  velocity,  that  M. 

within  ite  attraction.    This,  also,  like  the  former,  is  pre-  Deslands,  who  gave  the  account,  says,  that  while  he  was 

ceded  by  a  flattering  calm;     the  air  is  everywhere  walking  near  the  place  dufing  a  moderate  breeze  of  wxQd» 

hushed,  and  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  polished  glass :  how-  he  was  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  shake  the  sand  from 

ever,  as  ite  eflfecte  are  more  dreadful  than  those  of  the  his  clothes  and  his  hat,  on  which  it  was  lodged  in  great 

ordinary  hurricane,  the  mariner  tries  all  the  power  of  quantities,  and  made  them  too  heavy  to  be  easily  borne, 

his  skill  to  avoid  it;  which,  if  lie  fails  of  doing,  tiiere  is  Htill  further,  when  the  wind  was  violent,  it  moYB  the 

llie  greatest  danger  of  his  going  to  the  bottom.    All  sand  across  a  little  arm  of  the  sea,  into  the  town  ^ 

along  the  coaste  of  Guinea,  beginning  about  two  degrees  Boscoff,  and  covered  the  streete  of  that  place  two  feet 

north  of  the  line,  and  so  downward,  lengthwise,  for  aoout  deep ;  so  that  thev  have  been  obliged  to  cany  it  off  in 

a  thousand  miles  and  as  many  broad,  the  ocean  is  un-  carte.    It  may  also  be  observed,  that  there  are  several 

navigable  upon  account  of  these  tornadoes.    In  this  particles  of  iron  mixed  with  the  sand,  which  are  readily 

torpid  region  there  reigns  unceasing  tornadoes  or  con-  affected  bv  the  loadstone.    The  part  of  the  coast  that 

tinual  caSms ;  amon^  which,  whatever  ship  is  so  im-  furnishes  tnese  sands  is  a  tract  of  about  four  leagues  in 

happy  as  to  fall  it  is  totally  deprived  of  all  power  of  length,  and  is  upon  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high-water, 

escaping.    In  this  dreadful  repose  of  all  tne  elements.  The  shore  lies  in  such  a  mazmner  as  to  leave  ite  sands 

the  solitary  vessel  is  oldish  to  continue  without  a  single  eubject  only  to  the  north  and  east  winds,  that  bearlhem 
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Tarther  m  the  shote.  It  is  easy  to  oonoeiTe  how  the  experiment,  that  if  water  and  air  be  endoeed  together, 
same  eana  that  has  at  one  time  been  borne  a  short  way  instead  of  the  air's  aoting  as  a  menstruum  upon  the 
inland,  may,  by  some  succeeding  and  stronger  blast,  be  water,  the  water  will  aot  as  a  menstruum  upon  the  air, 
oairied  up  much  higher ;  and  thus  the  whole  may  con-  and  take  it  all  up.  We  know,  also,  that  of  two  bodies 
tinue  adrancinp  forward,  deluging  the  plain,  and  totally  that  which  is  most  fluid  and  penetrating  is  most  likely 
destroying  its  fertility.  At  the  same  time  the  sea,  from  to  be  the  menstruum  of  the  other;  but  water  is  more 
whence  this  deluge  of  sand  proceeds,  may  fhmish  it  in  fluid  and  penetrating  than  air,  and  therefore  the  most 
inexhaustible  quantities.  This  unhappy  cotmtty,  thus  likely  of  the  two  to  be  the  menstruum.  We  know  that  all 
OTerwhelmed  in  so  singular  a  manner,  nmy  well  justify  bodies  are  more  speedily  acted  upon  the  more  their  parttf 
what  the  ancients  and  the  modems  hare  reported  con-  are  brought  into  contact  with  tne  menstruum  that  dis- 
oeming  those  tempests  of  sand  in  Africa,  that  are  said  soiree  them ;  but  water  enclosed  with  compressed  air  id 
to  des&y  Tillages,  and  even  armies,  in  their  bosom."       not  the  more  diminished  thereby.    In  short,  we  know 

that  cold,  which  diminishes  the  force  of  other  men- 
■■     ■  ■■  struxuns,  is  often  found  to  promote  eyaporation.    In  thi9 

yariety  of  opinion  and  uncertainty  of  conjecture,  I  can- 
CHAP.  XXL  not  avoid  tninking  that  a  theory  of  eyaporation  may  be 

fonned  upon  yery  simple  and  obyious  principles,  and 
or  MStSOBd,  AUB  SUCH  AFPEABANOsa  AS  REstTLT  FROK   embarrassed,  as  mr  as  I  can  conoeiye,  with  yery  few 

A  COMBINATION  OF  TBS  fiLKMSMTS.  objections. 

We  know  that  a  repelling  power  peyails  in  Nature 
In  pTOportion  as  the  substances  of  Nature  are  more  not  less  than  an  attraotiye  one.  This  repulsion  prevails 
compounded  and  combined,  their  appearances  become  strongly  between  the  body  of  fire  and  that  of  water.  If 
more  inexplicable  and  amazing.  The  properties  of  I  plunge  the  end  of  a  red  hot  bar  of  iron  into  a  yeasel 
water  haye  been  yery  nearly  ascertained.  Many  of  the  of  water,  the  fluid  rises,  and  large  drops  of  it  fly  up  in 
qualities  of  air,  earth,  and  fire  haye  been  discoyered  and  all  manner  of  directions,  eyery  part  buboling  and  steam- 
estimated  ;  but  when  these  come  to  be  united  by  Nature,  ing  untill  the  iron  be  oold.  Why  may  we  not  for  a 
they  often  produce  a  result  which  no  artificial  combina-  moment  compare  the  rays  of  the  sun,  darted  directly 
tLons  can  imitate;  and  we  stand  surprised  that,  although  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  so  many  bars  of  zed 
we  are  possessed  of  all  those  substances  which  Nature  hot  iron ;  each  bar,  indeed,  infinitely  small,  but  not  the 
makes  use  of,  she  shows  herself  a  much  more  yarious  less  powerful?  In  this  case,  wheneyer  a  ray  of  fire 
operator  than  the  most  skilful  chymist  eyer  appeared  to  darts,  the  water,  from  its  repulsiye  qualily,  will  bo 
be.  Eyery  cloud  that  moyes  ana  eyerjr  shower  that  falls  driven  on  all  sides;  and,  of  consequence,  as  m  the  case 
aeryes  to  mortify  the  philosopher's  pride,  and  to  show  of  the  bar  of  iron,  a  part  of  it  will  rise.  The  paits  thuil 
him  hidden  qualities  m  air  and  water  that  he  finds  it  rising,  howeyer,  will  be  extremely  small ;  as  the  ray 
difficult  to  explain.  Dews,  hail,  snow,  and  thunder  are  that  darts  is  extremely  so.  The  assemblage  of  die  rays 
not  less  diflicultfor  being  more  common.  Indeed,  when  darting  upon  the  water  in  this  manner  will  cause  it  to 
we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  Nature  performs  any  rise  in  a  light  thin  steam  above  the-  Barhee ;  and  as  the 
one  of  these  operations  our  wonder  increases.  To  see  parts  of  this  steam  are  extremely  minute,  they  will  be 
•  water  (which  is  heavier  than  air)  rising  in  air,  and  then  lighter  than  air,  and  oonseqnently  float  upon  it.  There 
tailing  in  a  form  so  very  diflbrent  from  that  in  which  it  is  no  need  for  supposing  them  bubbles  of  water  filled 
roee;  to  aee  the  same  ndd  at  one  time  descending  in  with  fire ;  for  any  substance,  even  gold  itself,  will  float 
ihe  form  of  hail — at  another,  in  that  of  snow ;  to  see  two  on  air  if  its  parts  be  made  small  enough — or,  in  other 
clouds,  by  dashing  against  each  other,  producing  an  eleo-  words,  if  its  surface  be  sufficiently  iacreased.  This 
trical  fiire  which  no  watery  composition  that  we  know  of  water,  tiius  disengaged  from  the  general  mass,  will  be 
can  effect ; — ^these,  I  say,  serve  sufficiently  to  excite  our  farther  attenuated  and  broken  by  the  reflected  rays,  and, 
wonder;  and  still  the  more,  in  proportion  as  the  objects  consequently,  more  adapted  for  ascending, 
are  ever  pressing  on  our  curiosity.  Much,  however,  has  From  this  plain  account  every  appearance  in  evapo- 
been  written  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Nature  ration  may  be  easUy  deduced.  The  quantity  of  heat  in- 
operates  in  these  productions — as  nothing  is  so  ungrate-  creases  evaporation,  because  it  raises  a  greater  quantity 
mi  to  mankind  as  hopeless  ignorance.  of  steam.  The  quantity  of  wind  increases  eyaporation ; 
And  first,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  water  for,  by  waving  the  sunace  to  the  water,  it  thus  exposes 
evaporates  and  rises  to  form  clouds,  much  has  been  ad-  a  greater  sur&ce  to  the  evaporating  rays.  A  dry  frost 
yanccd  and  many  theories  devised.  All  water,  say  some,  in  some  measure  assists  the  quanti^  of  evaporation,  as 
has  a  quantity  of  air  mixed  with  it;  and  the  heat  of  the  the  quanti^  of  rays  are  foimd  to  be  no  way  diminished 
son  darting  down,  disengages  the  particles  of  the  air  thereby.  Moist  weather  alone  prevents  evaporation ; 
fipom  the  grosser  fluid :  ue  sun's  rays,  being  reflected  for  the  rays  being  absorbed,  refraoted,  and  broken  by 
back  from  the  water,  carry  back  with  Uiem  those  bubbles  the  intervening  moisture  before  they  arrive  at  the  sur- 
of  air  and  water,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  condensed  face,  cannot  produce  the  effect;  and  the  vapour  will  rise 
air,  wfll  ascend  till  they  meet  with  a  more  raiified  air;  in  a  small  proportion. 

and  they  will  then  stana  suspended.    Experience,  how-  Thus  far  we  have  accounted  for  the  ascent  of  vapours; 

ever,  proves  nothing  of  all  this.     Particles  of  air  or  fire  but  to  account  for  their  falling  again  is  attended  with 

•re  not  thus  known  to  ascend  with  a  thin  coat  of  water;  rather  more  difficulty.    We  have  already  observed  that 

in  fact,  we  know  the  little  particles  of  steam  are  solid  the  particles  of  vapour,  disengaged  from  the  surface  of' 

drope  of  Water.     But  besides  this,  water  is  known  to  the  water,  will  be  broken  «nd  attenuated  in  their  ascent 

evaporate  more  powerfully  in  the  severest  frost  than  by  the  reflected,  and  even  the  direct,  rays  that  happen 

when  the  air  is  moderatelywarm.    Br.  Hamilton,  there-  to  strike  upon  their  minute  surfaces.  They  will  theretore 

fore,  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  rejecting  this  theory,  continue  to  ascend  till  they  rise  above  the  operation  of 

Las  endeavoured  to  establish  another.     According  to  the  reflected  rays,  which  reaches  but  to  a  certain  height 

hnn,  as  a<|ua-fortis  is  a  menstruum  that  dissolves  iron  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.    Being  arrived  at  uiis 

and  keeps  it  mixed  in  the  fluid — ^as  aqua-regia  is  a  men-  region,  which  is  cold  for  want  of  reflected  heat,  they  will 

.struum  that  dissolves  gold— or  as  water  dissolves  salts  be  condensed,  and  suspended  in  the  form  of  clouds. 

to  a  certain  quantity, — so  air  is  a  menstruum  that  cor-  Some  vapours  that  ascend  to  great  heights  will  be  frozen 

rodee  and  dissolves  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  keeps  into  snow ;  others,  that  are  condensed  lower  down,  will 

it  suspended  above.     But  however  ingenious  this  may  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  mist,  which  we  find  the 

"be,  St  ean  hardly  be  admitted ;  as  we  know,  by  Mariotte^  clouds  to  be  when  we  ascend  among  theoty  as  they,  hang 
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along  the  sides  of  a  mountain.    These  clouds  of  suow  another  had  just  time  to  escape,  but  not  without  the 

and  rain,  being  blown  about  by  winds,  are  either  en-  most  imminent  danger,  his  body  being  bruised  all  OTor. 

tirely  scattered  and  djEpersed  above,  or  they  ore  still  But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  all  this  fell  within  the 

more  condensed  by  motion,  like  a  snow-ball,  that  grows  conmass  of  a  mUe. 

more  large  and  solid  as  it  continues  to  roll.    At  last,        Mezeray,  in  his  History  of  France,  tells  us  of  a  shower 

therefore,  they  will  become  too  weighty  for  the  air  which  of  hail  much  more  terrible,  which  happened  in  theyear 

Jirst  raised  them  to  sustain;  and  they  will  descend  with  1510,  when  the  French  monarch  inyaoed  Italy.    There 

their  excess  of  weight,  either  in  snow  or  rain.    But  as  was  for  a  time  a  horrid  darkness,  thicker  than  that  of  mid- 

they  will  fall  precipitately  when  they  begin  to  descend,  night,  which  continued  till  the  terrors  of  mankind  were 

the  air  in  some  measure  will  resist  the  railing ;  for,  as  changed  to  still  more  terrible  objects,  by  thunder  and 

the  descending  fluid  gathers  velocity  in  its  precipitation,  lightning  breaking  the  gloom,  and  bringing  on  such  a 

the  air  will  increase  its  resLstance  to  it,  and  the  water  shower  of  hail  as  no  history  of  human  calamities  could 

will  therefore  be  thus  broken  into  rain — as  we  see  that  equal.    These  hailstones  were  of  a  bluish  colour ;  and 

water  which  falls  from  the  tops  of  houses,  though  it  some  of  them  weighed  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds, 

begins  in  a  spout  separates  into  drops  before  it  has  got  A  noisome  vapour  of  sulphur  attended  the  storm.    All 

to  the  bottom.    Were  it  not  for  this  happy  interposition  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  country  were  entirely  dee- 

of  the  air  between  us  and  the  water  failing  from  a  con-  troyed.    Numbers  of  the  human  race  suffered  the  same 

siderable  height  above  us,  a  drop  of  rain  mi^bt  fall  with  fate.    But  what  is  still  more  extroazdinary,  the  fishes 

dangerous  force,  and  a  hailstone  might  stnke  us  with  found  no  protection  from  their  native  element,  but  were 

fatal  rapidity.  equal  sufibrers  in  the  general  calamity. 

In  tills  manner  evaporation  is  produced  by  day;  but       These,  however,  are  terrors  that  are  seldom  exerted  in 

when  the  sun  goes  aown,  a  part  of  that  vapour  which  our  mild  climates.    They  only  serve  to  mark  the  page  of 

his  rays  had  excited,  being  no  longer  broken  and  atten-  history  with  wonder;  and  stand  as  admonitions  to  man- 

uated  by  Ihe  'reflecting  rays,  it  will  become  heavier  than  kind  of  the  various  stores  of  punishment  in  the  handa  oi 

the  air,  even  before  it  has  reached  the  clouds;  and  it  the  Deity,  which  His  power  can  treasure  up,  and  His 

will  therefore  fall  back  in  dews,  which  difi*er  only  from  merey  can  suspend. 

rain  in  descending  before  they  have  had  time  to  con-       In  the  temperate  zones,  therefore,  meteors  are  rarely 

dense  into  a  visible  form.  found  thus  terrible ;  but  between  the  tropics  and  near 

Hail,  tiie  Cartesians  say,  is  a  frozen  cloud,  half  melted,  the  poles  thev  assume  very  dreadful  and  various  appear- 
and frozen  again  in  its  descent  A  hoar-frost  is  but  a  ances.  In  {nose  inclement  regions  where  Cola  and 
frozen  dew.  Lightning  we  know  to  be  an  electrical  fieat  exert  their  chief  power,  meteore  seem  peculiarly 
flash  produced  oy  the  opposition  of  two  clouds ;  and  to  have  fixed  their  residence.  Thev  are  seen  there  in  a 
thunder  to  be  found  proceediog  from  the  same,  con-  thousand  terrifying  forms  astoxusning  to  Europeans, 
tinued  by  an  echo  reverberated  among  them.  It  would  yet  disregarded  by  the  natives  from  their  frequency, 
be  to  very  littie  purpose  to  attempt  explaining  exactiy  The  wondere  of  air,  'Qie,  and  water  are  there  cam- 
how  these  wonders  are  effected :  we  have  as  yetbut  littie  bined  to  produce  the  nfost  tremendous  efibcts  ;*and  to 
insight  into  the  manner  in  which  these  meteore  are  nport  with  the  laboun  and  apprehensions  of  mankind, 
found  to  operate  upon  each  other;  and,  therefore,  we  Oghtnings,  tiiat  flash  without  noise ;  hurricanes,  that 
must  be  contented  with  a  detail  rather  of  their  effects  tear  up  tne  eartii ;  clouds,  that  all  at  once  pour  down 
than  their  causes.  their  contents,  and  produce  an  instant  deluge;   mock' 

In  our  own  gentie  climate*  where  Nature  wears  the  suns ;  northern  lights,  that  illuminate  half  the  hemi- 

mildest  and  kincest  aspect  every  meteor  seemsto  befriend  sphere ;  cireular  rainbows ;  haloes ;  fleeting  balls  of  fire ; 

us.    With  us,  rains  fail  in  refreshing  showers,  to  enliven  clouds  reflecting  back  the  images  of  things  <m  earth, 

our  fields  and  to  paint  the  landscape  with  a  more  vivid  like  mirrore;  and  waterspouts,  that  burst  m>m  the  sea 

beauty.    Snows  cover  the  earth  to  preserve  its  tender  to  jdn  with  the  mists  that  hang  immediately  above 

vegetables  from  the  inclemency  of  the  departing  winter,  them.    These  are  but  a  part  of  the  phenomena  that  are 

The  balmy  dews  descend  so  imperceptibly  as  in  no  way  common  in  those  countries,  and  from  many  of  which 

injures  the  constitution.    Even  thunder  itself  is  seldom  our  own  climate  is  in  a  ^at  measure  exempted, 
injurious ;  and  it  is  often  wished  by  the  husbandman  to       The  meteore  of  the  tornd  zone  are  different  fix)m  those 

clear  the  air^  and  to  Idll  niunberless  insects  that  are  that  are  found  near  the  polar  circles;  and  it  may  readily 

noxious   to   vegetation.     Hail  is  the  most  iiyurious  be  supposed  that  in  those  countries  where  the  sun  exerts 

meteor  that  is  known  in  our  climate ;  but  it  seldom  visits  the  greatest  force  in  raising  vapoure  of  all  kinds,  there 

us  with  violence,  and  then  its  fiiry  is  but  transient  shomd  be  the  greatest  quantity  of  meteors.    Upon  the 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  storms  we  hear  of  was  that  approach  of  the  winter  months,  as  they  are  called  under 

at  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year  1697.  It  began  by  thunder  the  line,  which  usualljr  begin  about  May,  the  sky,  from 

and  lightning,  which  continued  for  some  houra,  when  a  fiery  brightness,  begins  to  be  overcast,  and  the  whole 

Buddemy  a  black  cloud  came  forward,  against  the  wind,  horizon  seems  wrapt  in  a  muddy  cloud.     Mists  and 

and  marked  its  passage  with  devastation.  The  hailstones  vapoure  stdl  continue  to  rise;   and  the  air,  which  so 

which  it  poured  down,  being  measured,  were  found  to  lately  before  was  clear  and  elastic,  now  becomes  humid, 

be  many  of  them  fourteen  inches  round,  and  consequentiy  obscure,  and  stifling :  the  fogs  become  so  thick,  that  the 

as  large  as  a  bowling-green  ball.    Wherever  it  came  lightof  the  sun  seems  in  a  manner  excluded;  nor  would 

every  plantation  fell  before  it;  it  tore  up  the  ground,  its  presence  be  known  but  for  the  intense  and  suffocating 

Split  great  oaks  and  other  trees  withorut  number ;  the  heat  of  its  beams,  which  dart  through  the  gloom,  and, 

elds  of  rye  were  cut  down  as  if  levelled  witii  a  scythe;  instead  of  dissipating,  only  serve  to  increase  the  mist 

wheat  oats,  and  barley  suffered  the  same  damage.    The  After  this  preparation  there  follows  an  almost  oontinual 

inhabitants  found  but  a  precarious  shelter  even  in  their  accession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  ternpests.    During  this 

houses,  their  tiles  and  windows  being  broke  by  the  vio-  dreadful  season  the  atreets  of  cities  now  like  rivers,  and 

lence  of  the  hailstones,  which,  bv  the  force  with  which  the  whole  country  weare  the  appearance  of  an  ocean. 

they  came,  seemed  to  liave  descended  from  a  ^at  height  The  inhabitants  often  make  use  of  this  opportnnky  U> 

The  birds  in  this  universal  wreck  vainly  tned  to  escape  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  water  for  the  rest  oftne  year — as 

by  flight ;  pigeons,  crows,  and  rooks,  and  many  more  the  same  cause  which  poure  down  the  deluge  at  one  sear 

of  the  smaller  and  feebler  kinds,  were  brought  down,  son  denies  the  kindly  shower  at  another.    The  tiiunder 

A.n  imhappT  voung  man,  who  had  not  time  to  take  which  attends  the  fiUl  of  these  rains  is  much  more  ter- 

pbelter,  was  Killed;  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out  of  his  rible  than  that  we  are  generaUy  acquainted  with.  With 

head,  and  hia  body  was  all  oyer  black  with  the  bruises:  us  the  flash  is  seen  at  some  diatiinoe,  and  the  noiB» 
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shortly  after  ensues ;  our  thunder  generallj  rolls  on  one  the  earth.     In  the  whole  line  of  its  course,  wherever  it 

quarter  of  the  sky,  and  one  stroke  pursues  another.    But  approached  the  inhahitants  below  could  distinctly  hear 

here  it  is  otherwise ;   the  whole  sky  seems  illuminated  it,  with  a  hissing  noise  resembling  that  of  a  fiiework. 

with  unremitted  flaedies  of  lightning ;   every  part  of  the  Having  passed  away  to  sea  towards  Corsica,  it  was  beard 

air  seems  productive  of  its  own  thunders ;    and  every  at  last  to  go  off  with  a  violent  explosion,  much  louder 

doad  produces  its  own  shock.     The  strokes  come  so  than  that  of  a  cannon ;  and  immediately  after  anotlier 

thick  that  the  inhabitants  can  scarce  mark  the  intervals,  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rattling  of  a  heavy  cart  upon  a 

but  all  is  one  unremitted  roar  of  elementary  confusion,  stony  pavement— which   was  probably  nothinff  more 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  lightning  of  those  than  the  echo  of  the  former  sound.    Its  magnitude  when 

countries  is  not  so  fatal  nor  so  dancerous  as  with  us;  at  Bononia  appeared  to  be  twice  as  long  as  the  moon 

since  in  this  case  the  torrid  zone  would  be  uninhabitable,  one  wav,  ana  as  broad  the  other ;   so  that,  considering 

When  these  terrors  have  ceased — ^with  which,  however,  its  height,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  mile  long 

the  natives  are  familiar — ^meteors  of  another  kind  begin  and  half  a  nule  broad.    From  the  height  at  which  this 

to  make  their  appearance.    The  intense  beams  of  the  was  seen,  and  there  being  no  volcano  in  that  quarter  of 

sun,  darting  upon  stagnant  waten  that  generally  cover  the  world  from  whence  it  came,  it  is  more  than  probablo 

the  Bor&oe  of  the  country,  raise  vapoure  of  various  kinds,  that  this  terrible  globe  was  kindled  on  some  part  of  the 

Floating  bodies  of  hie,  which  assume  different  names  contrary  side  of  the  |^lobe,  in  those  regions  of  vapours 

(lathernrom  ^eir  aecidental  forms  than  from  any  real  which  we  have  been  just  describing;  and  thus,  rising 

«ii£forence  between  them),  are  seen  without  surprise,  above  the  air,  and  passing  in  a  course  opposite  to  that 

The  *'  draco  volans,*'  or  flying  dragon,  as  it  is  called ;  of  the  earth's  motion,  in  this  manner  it  acquired  its 

the  "  ignis>fatuu8,"  or  wandering  fire ;  the  "  fires  of  St  amairing  rapidity. 

Helmo,"  or  tiie  mariner's  light,** — are  evervwhere  fire-  To  these  meteors,  common  enough  southward,  we  will 

quent;   and  of  these  we  have  numberless  descriptions,  add  one  more  of  a  very  uncommon  kind,  which  was  seen 

"  As  I  was  riding  in  Jamaica,**  says  Mr.  Barbham,  "  one  by  UUoa  at  Quito,  ill  Penn-the  beauty  of  which  will  in 

morning  firom  my  habitation,  situated  about  three  miles  some  measure  serve  to  relieve  us,  after  the  description 

north-west  from  Jago  de  la  Vega,  I  saw  a  ball  of  fire,  of  those  hideous  ones  preceding.     "At  day-break,*'  he 

appearing  to  me  about  the  size  of  a  bomb,  swiftly  falling  observes,  **  the  whole  mountain  of  Pambamaroa,  where 

down  wiui  a  great  blaze.    At  firet  I  thought  it  fell  into  we  then  resided,  was  encompassed  with  very  thick  clouds, 

the  town ;  but  when  I  came  nearer  I  saw  my  people  which  the  rising  of  the  sun  dispersed  so  far  as  to  leave 

gathered  together,  a  little  to  the  southward,  in  ue  oar  only  some  vapoius  too  fine  to  be  seen.     On  the  side 

vannah,  to  whom  I  rode  up  to  inquire  the  cause  of  their  opposite  to  the  rising  sun,  and  about  ten  fathoms  dia- 


there  were  many  holes  in  the  greund— -one  in  the  middle  without  the  other,  and  just  near  enough  to  each  other 

of  the  bigness  of  a  man's  head,  and  five  or  six  smaller  as  that  the  coloiurs  of  the  internal  verged  upon  those 

ones  round  about  of  the  size  of  one's  fist,  and  so  deep  as  more  external ;  while  round  all  ^ms  a  circle  of  wliite, 

not  to  be  faUiomed  by  such  imnlements  as  were  at  hand,  but  with  a  greater  space  between.     In  this  manner 

It  was  observed,  also,  that  all  the  green  herbage  was  these  circles  were  erected  like  a  mirror  before  us;  and 

bmrnt  up  near  the  holes;   and  there  continued  a  strong  as  we  moved,  they  moved  in  disposition  and  order.   But 

smeU  ofsulphur  near  the  place  for  some  time  after."  what  is  most  remarkable,  though  we  were  six  in  num- 

Ulloa  gives  an  account  -of  one  of  a  amilar  kind  at  her,  every  one  saw  the  phenomenon  with  regard  to  him* 

Qnito.    **  About  nine  at  night,"  he  says,  **  a  ^obe  of  fire  sel^  and  not  Uiat  relating  to  othera.    The  diameter  of 

appeared  to  rise  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  Pichinca,  the  arches  (gradually  altered  as  the  sun  rose  above  the 

and  so  large,  that  it  spread  a  l^^ht  over  all  the  part  of  horizon ;  and  the  whole,  after  continuing  a  long  time, 

the  city  facmg  that  mountain.    The  house  in  wnich  I  insensibly  finded  away.    In  the  beginning,  the  diameter 

lodged  lookinff  that  way,  I  was  surprised  with  an  extraor-  of  the  inward  iris,  taken  firom  its  last  colour,  was  about 

dinary  light  &rting  tmrough  the  crevices  of  the  window-  five  degrees  and  a  half;  and  that  of  the  white  arch, 

shutters.     On  this  appearance,  and  the  bustle  of  the  which  surrounded  the  rest,  was  not  lest  than  sixty-seven 

peo^de  in  the  street,  I  hastened  to  the  window,  and  came  degrees.     At  the  beginning  of  the  phenomenon  the 

time  enou^  to  see  it  in  the  middle  of  its  career,  which  arches  seemed  of  an  oval  or  eliptical  figure,  like  the 

continued  fix>m  west  to  south  till  I  lost  sight  of  it,  being  disk  of  the  sun ;  and  afterwards  became  perfectly  cir- 

intercepted  by  a  mountain  which  lay  between.    It  was  cular.    Each  of  tiiese  was  of  a  red  colour,  bordered  with 

round,  and  its  apparent  diameter  about  afoot  I  observed  orange ;  and  the  last  bordered  by  a  bri^^t  yellow,  which 

it  to  rise  fnmi  the  sides  of  Pichinca;  although,  to  jud§[e  altered  into  a  stcaw-colour,  and  this  turned  to  a  green  ;^ 

from  itB  course,  it  was  behind  that  mountain  where  tms  but  in  all,  the  external  colour  remained  red"    Such  is 

congeries  of  inflammable  matter  was  kindled    In  the  tiie  description  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illusions- 

first  half  of  its  risible  course  it  emitted  a  prodigious  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Nature.    This  alone  seems  to 

effi^nce,  then  it  began  graduaUy  to  grow  dim ;  so  have  combined  all  the  splendoun  of  optics  in  one  view, 

that,   upon  its  disappearing  behind  the  intervening  To  understand  the  manner,  therefore,  how  this  pheno- 

loiountam,  its  li^t  was  very  faint"  menon  was  produced  would  require  a  perfect  knowledge 

Meteors  of  this  kind  are  very  finequently  seen  between  of  optics;  which  it  is  not  our  present  province  to  enter 

the  tropics ;  but  they  sometimes  also  riait  the  more  tem-  upon.    It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  only  to  observe, 

perate  regions  of  Kurope.    We  have  the  deeoription  of  that  all  these  ap^arances  arise  from  the  density  of  the 

a  very  extraordinary  one  given  us  by  Montanari,  that  cloud,  together  with  its  uncommon  and  peculiar  aitua« 

serves  to  show  to  what  great  heights  in  our  atmosphere  tion  with  respect  to  the  spectator  and  the  sun.    It  may 

these  vapours  are  found  to  asoeno.    In  the  year  1676,  a  be  observed,  that  but  one  of  these  three  rainbows  was 

great  globe  of  fire  was  seen  at  Bononia,  in  Italy,  about  real,  the  rest  being  only  reflections  thereof.    It  may  lUso 

three  quartan  of  an  hour  after  sun-set    It  passed  west-  be  observed  that  whenever  the  spectator  stands  between 

vrard  with  a  most  n^id  course,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  the  sun  and  a  doud  of  falling  rain,  a  rainbow  is  seen, 

than  a  hundred  and  sixtjr  miles  in  a  minute,  which  is  which  is  nothinff  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  different 

much  swifter  than  the  force  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  at  coloured  rays  of  light  from  the  bosom  of  the  doud    If, 

last  stood  over  the  Adriatic  Sea.    Li  its  course  it  crossed  for  instance,  we  taSe  a  ^^lass  globe  filled  with  water,  and 

over  all  Italy ;  and  by  computation  it  could  not  have  hand  it  up  before  us  opposite  the  sun,  in  many  situations 

'poen  kii  than  thirty-eif{fat  miles  above  the  sorfiMS  of  it  will  appear  transpazent;  but  if  it  is  raisea  higher,  or 
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ndewajB,  to  an  angle  of  for^-fiTe  degrees,  it  will  at  first  of  our  shore  putting  on  a  form  quite  different  from  what 

appear  led ;  a  yerj  little  higher,  yellow ;  then  green,  they  are  known  to  have.    As  I  stood  gazing  upon  them, 

then  hlue,  then  violet  colour ;  in  short,  it  will  assume  they  appeared  at  first  infinitely  greater  ti^an  what  thej 

ancoessively  all  the  oolours  of  the  rainbow ;  hut,  if  raised  naturally  are,  and  seemed  as  if  I  viewed  them  through 

higher,  stUl  it  will  become  transparent  again.    A  falling  a  large  magnifying-glass.      They  were  thus  not  o^y 

shower  may  be  conaidered  as  an  infinite  number  of  these  made  larger,  but  brought  nearer  U>  me.      I  plainly 

little  transparent  globes,  assuming  difierent  colours  by  descried  every  stone  upon  the  land,  and  all  tlie  nurows 

being  placed  at  the  proper  heights.    The  rest  of  the  filled  with  ice,  as  if  I  stood  close  by.    When  this  illusion 

shower  will  appear  transparent,  and  no  part  of  it  will  had  lasted  for  a  while  the  prospect  seemed  to  break  up, 

seem  coloure<f— l^ut  such  as  are  angles  of  forty-five  and  a  new  scene  of  wonder  to  present  itself.  The  islanos 

degrees  from  the  eve,  forty-five  degrees  upward,  foity  seemed  to  travel  to  the  shore,  and  represented  a  wood, 

five  degrees  on  each  side,  forty-five  degrees  downwara,  or  a  tall  cut  hedge.    The  scene  then  shifted,  and  showed 

did  not  tlie  plane  of  the  earth  prevent  us.    We  tlterefore  the  appearance  of  sU  sorts  of  curious  figures,  as  ship^ 

see  only  an  arch  of  the  rainbow,  the  lower  part  being  with  sails,  streamers,  and  flags;  antique  elevated  castlesi 

out  ofi*  lit>m  our  sight  by  the  earth's  interposition.  How«  with  decayed  turrets ;  and  a  thousand  forms  for  which 

evei',  upon  the  tops  or  yery  high  mountains  circular  fiincy  found  a  resemblance  in  Nature.    When  the  eya 

rainbows  are  seen,  because  we  can  see  to  an  angle  of  had  been  satisfied  with  gazing,  the  whole  groupe  of 

forty-five  decrees  downward,  as  well  as  upward  or  side*  riches  seemed  to  rise  in  air,  and  at  len^^  vanish  into 

ways,  and  merefore  we  take  in  the  rainbow^  complete  nothing.     At  such  times  the  weather  is  quite  serene 

circle.  and  clear ;  but,  compressed  with  such  subtle  vapours  as 

In  those  forlorn  regions  round  the  pdes,  the  meteors,  it  is  in  veiy  hot  weather,  and  these  appearing  between 

though  of  another  land,  are  not  leas  numerous  and  the  object,  give  it  all  that  variety  of  appearances  which 

alarming.    Wb^n  the  wintar  begins,  and  the  cold  pre-  alaases  of  different  refrangibilities  would  have  done.** 

5 ares  to  set  in,  the  same  misty  appearance  which  is  pro-  Mr.  Krantz  observes,  that  commonly  a  couple  of  hour» 

uced  in  the  southern  climates  bythe  heat  is  there  pro-  afterwards  a  gentle  west  wind  and  a  visible  mist  follow  v 

duced  by  the  contrary  extreme.   The  sea  smokes  like  an  which  puts  an  end  to  this  "  lusus  naturs." 

oven,  and  a  fog  arises,  which  mariners  call  the  "  firost-  It  were  easy  to  swell  this  catalogue  of  meteors  wid^ 

smoke."    This  cutting  mist  commonly  raises  blisters  on  the  names  of  many  others,  both  in  our  own  climate  and 

several  parts  of  the  body ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  wafted  to  in  other  parts  of  the  worid — ^such  as  falling  stars,  which 

some  colder  part  of  the  atmosphere  it  freezes  into  little  are  thought  to  be  no  more  than  unctuous  vapours  raised 

ioy  particles,  which  are  driven  by  the  vnnd,  and  create  from  the  earth  to  small  heights,  and  continuing  to  8hin» 

such  an  intense  cold  on  land  that  the  limbs  of  the  inha-  till  that  matter  which  first  raised  and  supported  them 

bitants  are  sometimes  frt>zen,  and  drop  off.  being  burnt  out,  they  fall  back  again  to  the  earth  with 

There,  also,  haloes,  or  luminous  circles  round  the  extinguished  flame ;  burning  spears,  which  are  a  peou- 
moon,  are  oftener  seen  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  liar  kind  of  aurora-borealis ;  bloody  rains,  wlu<  h  are 
earth,  being  formed  by  the  frost-smoke — although  the  air  said  to  be  the  excrements  of  an  insect  that  at  that  time 
in  other  respects  ssems  to  be  clear.  A  lunar  rainbow,  has  been  raised  into  the  air;  showers  of  stones,  fiahec^ 
also,  is  often  seen  there,  though  rather  difierent  from  and  ivy-berries — at  first,  no  doubt,  raised  into  the  air  by 
that  common  to  us,  as  it  appears  of  a  pale  white  striped  tempests  in  one  country,  and  falling  at  some  considerabk 
with  grey.  In  tliese  countnee,  also,  the  aurorarborealis  distance,  in  the  manner  of  rain,  to  astonish  another. 
streams  with  peculiar  lustre  and  variety  of  colours.  In  But  omitting  these— K>f  which  we  know  little  more  than 
Greenland  it  generally  arises  in  the  east,  and  darts  its  what  is  thus  briefly  mentioned — ^I  will  conclude  this 
sportiye  fires  in  variegated  beauty  over  the  whole  horizon,  chapter  with  the  description  of  a  water-spout- — a  most 
Its  appearance  is  aunost  constant  in  winter ;  and  at  surprising  phenomenon,  not  less  dreadful  to  marinors 
those  seasons  when  the  sun  departs,  to  return  no  more  than  astonishing  to  the  observer  of  Nature, 
for  half  a  year,  this  meteor  loudly  rises  to  supply  its  These  spouts  are  seen  very  commonly  in  the  tropical 
beams,  and  affords  suflicient  light  for  all  the  purposes  seas,  and  sometimes  in  om  own.  Those  seen  by  Toum&i 
of  existence.  However,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  teaious .  fort  in  the  Mediterranean  he  has  described  as  foUowa:— ' 
night  the  inhabitants  are  not  entirely  forsaken.  The  "  The  first  of  these,"  says  this  great  botanist,  ""  that  wa 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  often  seen  painted  with  the  saw  was  about  a  musketrshot  from  our  ship.  '  There  we 
red  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  the  poor  Greenlander  from  perceived  the  water  began  to  boil,  and  to  rise  about  a 
thence  begins  to  date  his  chronology.  It  would  appear  foot  above  its  level.  The  water  was  agitated  and  whit- 
whimsical  to  read  a  Greenland  calendar,  in  which  we  ish ;  and  above  its  surface  there  seemed  to  stand  a  smoke, 
might  be  told — ^That  one  of  their  chiefs,  haviuff  lived  such  as  might  be  imagined  to  come  from  wet  straw  he- 
forty  days,  died  at  last  of  a  ffood  old  age ;  and  Uiat  his  fore  it  begins  to  blaze.  It  made  a  sort  of  murmuriog 
widow  continued  for  half  a  day  to  deplore  liis  loss  with  sound,  like  that  of  a  torrent  heard  at  a  distance,  mixea 
great  fidelity,  and  then — admitted  a  second  husband.  with  a  hissing  noise  like  that  of  a  serpent;  shortly  after 

The  meteors  of  the  day  in  these  countries  are  not  less  we  perceived  a  column  of  this  smoke  nse  up  to  the  eloudsk 

extraordinary  than  those  of  tlie  night.    Mock  sims  are  at  the  same  time  whirling  about  with  great  rapidity, 

often  refiecteii  upon  an  opposite  cloud ;  and  the  ignorant  It  appeared  to  be  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  the  former 

spectator  fancies  that  there  are  often  three  or  four  real  soimd  still  continued,     ^lien  this  disappeared,  after 

suns  in  the  firmament  at  the  same  time.    In  this  splen-  lasting  for  about  eight  minutes,  upon  turning  to  the 

did  appearance  the  real  sun  is  always  readily  known  by  opposite  quarter  of  tiie  sky  we  perceived  another,  which 

its  superior  brightness,  every  reflection  being  seen  vrith  began  in  the  manner  of  the  former;  presently  after  a 

diminished  splendour.    The  solar  rainbow  there  is  often  third  appeared  in  the  west;   and  instantly  beside  it  still 

seen  different  from  ours :  instead  of  a  pleasing  variety  another  arose.    The  most  distant  of  theee  three  could 

of  colours,  it  appears  of  a  pale  white,  edged  with  a  stripe  not  be  above  a  musketrshot  from  the  ship.    They  all 

of  dusky  yellow — the  whole  being  reflected  from  the  appeared  like  so  many  heaps  of  wet  straw  set  on  fira^ 

bosom  of  a  frozen  cloud.  that  continued  to  smoke,  and  to  make  the  same  noise  aa 

But  of  all  the  meters  which  mock  the  imagination  before.  We  soon  after  x>erceived  each,  with  its  respectiyv 

with  an  appearance  of  reality,  those  strange  illusions  canal,  mounting  up  in  the  clouds,  and  spreading  where 

that  are  seen  there  in  fine  serene  weather  are  the  most  it  touched — ^the  4Uoud,  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpel, 

extraordinary  and  entertaining.  "Nothing,"  says  Krantz,  making  a  figure,  to  express  it  intelligihly,  as  if  the  tail 

'**  ever  -surprised  me  more  than,  on  a  fine  warm  summer's  of  an  animid  were  pulled  at  one  end  by  a  weishL  Tbcsa 

day,  to  pereeiye  tiie  islands  that  lie  four  leagues  west  canals  wen  of  a  whitish  ooloar.  and  so  OmfftS^  as  I  s«^ 
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poee,  by  ihe  water  which  was  contained  in  them;  ior  than  a  minute  Btript  it  of  all  the  thatch,  and  filled  the 

fierious  to  this  they  were  apparently  empty,  and  of  the  whole  air  with  the  eame.    As  it  came  nearer  the  relator, 

eolour  of  transparent  glass.    These  canals  were  not  he  perceived  that  its  blackness  proceeded  from  a  gyra- 

straight,  bnt  b^t  in  some  parts,  and  far  from  being  tion  of  the  clouds,  by  contrary  wmds  meeting  in  a  point 

perpendicular,  but  rising  in  their  clouds  with  a  very  or  oenti-e ;   and  where  the  greatest  force  was  exerted, 

inclined  asoent    But  what  is  the  most  particular,  the  there  darting  down,  like  an  Archimedes'  screw,  to  suck 

cloud  to  which  one  of  them  was  pointed  happening  to  up  all  that  came  in  its  way.    Another  which  he  saw 

be  driven  by  the  wind,  the  spout  still  continued  to  follow  some  time  after  was  attended  with  still  more  terrible 

its  motion  without  being  broken ;   and,  passing  behind  effects — ^leyellin^  or  tearing  up  great  oak  trees,  catching 

one  of  the  others,  the  saouts  crossed  each  other  in  the  up  the  birds  in  its  vortex,  and  dashing  them  against  the 

form  of  St  Andrew's  cross.    In  the  beginning  l^ey  were  ground.    In  this  manner  it  proceeded,  with  an  audible 

all  about  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  except  at  the  top,  whirling  noise  like  that  of  a  mill ;  and  at  length  dia> 

where  they  were  broader;  and  two  of  them  disappearoa;  solved,  after  having  done  much  mischief. 

but  shortly  after  the  last  of  the  three  increased  consider-  But  we  must  stUl  continue  to  suspend  our  assent  as 

ably,  and  its  canal,  which  was  at  first  so  small,  soon  to  the  nature  of  even  these  land-spouts,  since  they  have 

became  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  then  as  his  leg,  and  at  been  sometimes  found  to  drop  in  a  great  column  of 

last  thicker  than  his  whole  body.    We  saw  distinctly  water  at  onoe  upon  the  earth,  and  produce  an  instanta- 

through  this  trans[>arent  body  the  water,  which  rose  up  neous  inundation,  which  could  not  readily  have  hap- 

with  a  kind  of  spiral  motion ;   and  it  sometimes  dimi*  pened  had  they  been  caused  b^r  the  gyration  of  a  whirl- 

mahed  a  little  of  its  thickness,  and  sgain  resmned  the  wind  only.     Indeed,  every  conjectures  regarding  ttiese 

same;  sometimes  widening  at  top,  and  sometimes  at  meteors  seems  to  me  entirely  unsatisfactory.     They 

bottom;  exactly  resembling  a  gut  filled  with  water,  sometimes  appear  in  the  calmest  weather  at  sea,  of 

pressed  with  tfaie  fingers  to  make  the  fluid  rise  or  fall ;  which  I  have  been  an  eye-witness ;  and  therefore  these 

and  I  am  well  oonvin^  that  this  alteration  in  the  spout  ore  not  caused  by  a  whiriwind.  They  are  always  capped 

was  eansed  by  the  wind,  which  preased  the  cloud  and  by  a  cloud;  and  therefore  are  not  lixely  to  proceed  nrom 

impelled  it  to  grve  up  its  contents.    After  some  time  its  fires  at  the  bottom.    They  change  place;  and  therefore 

bulk  was  so  diminished  as  to  be  no  thicker  than  a  man's  suction  seems  impracticalue.    In  short,  we  still  want  facts 

arm  again ;   and  thus,  swelling  and  diminishing,  it  at  upon  whidi  to  build  a  rational  theory ;  and  instead  of 

last  became  very  amali    In  the  end,  I  observed  the  sea  knowledge  we  must  be  contented  with  admiration.    To 

whieh  was  raieed  about  it  to  resume  its  level  by  degrees,  be  weU  acquainted  witli  the  appearances  of  Nature,  even 

and  the  end  of  the  canal  that  touched  it  to  become  as  though  we  are  ignorant  of  tlieir  cau£es,  often  constitutes 

small  as  if  it  had  been  tied  round  with  a  cord;  and  this  the  most  useful  wisdcmi. 
eontinned  till  the  li^t,  striking  through  tlM  doud,  took 

away  the  view.    I  »till,  however,  continued  to  look,  ex-  

peeting  that  its  parts  would  join  again,  as  I  had  befofe 

seen  in  one  of  the  others,  in  which  the  qpout  was  more  CHAP.    XXII. 

than  once  broken,  and  yet  again  came  together;   but  I 

was  disappointed,  for  the  spout  appeared  no  more."  the  oovofJJSioN. 

Many  have  been  the  solutions  ofibred  for  this  sur- 
prising appearance.  Mr.  Buffon  supposes  the  spout  Having  thus  gone  tlirough  a  particular  description  of 
here  described  to  proceed  from  the  operation  of  fire  be-  the  earth,  let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate 
neath  the  bed  of  the  sea,  as  the  waters  at  the  surface  are  the  great  picture  belore  us.  The  universe  may  be  con- 
thus  seen  agitated.  However,  the  solution  of  Dr.  Stuart  sidered  as  the  palace  in  which  the  Deity  resides ;  and 
is  not  divested  of  probability,  who  thinks  it  may  be  this  earth  is  one  of  its  aparments.  lu  this,  all  the 
accounted  for  by  suction,  as  in  the  application  of  a  cup-  meaner  races  of  Animated  Nature  mechanically  obey 
iug^lass  to  the  skin.  Him ;  and  stand  ready  to  execute  His  commands  without 

v\  herever  spouts  of  this  kind  are  seen  they  are  ex-  hesitation.    Man  alone  is  found  refractory ;  he  is  the 

tremely  dreaded  by  mariners ;  for  if  they  happen  to  fall  only  being  endued  with  a  power  of  contradicting  these 

upon  a  ship  they  most  commonly  dash  it  to  tlie  bottom,  mandates.    The  Deity  was  pleased  to  exert  superior 

But  if  the  ship  be  large  enough  to  sustain  the  deluge,  power  in  creating  him  a  superior  being — a  being  endued  • 

ther  are  at  least  sure  to  destroy  its  sails  and  rigging,  with  a  choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  capable,  in  some 

and  render  it  unfit  for  sailing.    It  is  said  tliat  vessels  measure,  of  co-operating  with  bis  own  intentions.    Man, 

of  any  force  usually  fire  their  guns  at  them,  loaded  with  therefore,    may  be  considered  as  a  limited   creatiu-e 

a  bar  of  iron ;   and,  if  so  happy  as  to  liit  them,  the  endued  with  powers  imitative  of  those  residing  in  the 

water  is  instantly  seen  to  fall  from  them  with  a  dreadful  Deitf.    He  is  thrown  into  a  world  that  stands  in  need 

noise,  though  without  any  further  mischief.  of  his  help,  and  has  been  ^ranted  a  pgwer  of  producing 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  we  oug^t  to  reckon  theee  harmony  mmi  partial  connision. 

spouts,  called  "  typhous"  (which  are  sometimes  seen  on  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  earth  as  allotted  for  our 

land),  of  the  same  xind  with  those  so  often  desc^bed  by  habitation,  we  shall  find  that  much  has  been  given  us  to 

mariners  at  sea,  as  they  seem  to  difiTer  in  several  respects,  enjoy  and  much  to  amend ;  that  we  have  ample  reasons 

That,  for  instance,  observed  at  Hatfield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  for  our  gratitude,  and  still  more  for  our  industry.    In 

1687,  as  it  is  described  by  the  person  who  saw  it,  seems  those  great  outlines  of  Nature  to  which  Ait  cannot  rcach, 

rather  to  have  been  a  whirlwind  than  a  water-spout,  and  where  our  greatest  efforts  must  have  been  ineiTectual, 

The  Reason  in  which  it  appeared  was  very  dry,  the  wear  God  himself  has  finished  these  .with  amazing  grandeur 

ther  extremely  hot,  and  the  air  venr  cloudv.    After  the  and  beauty.  Our  beneficent  Father  has  considered  these 

wind  had  blown  for  some  time  with  consiaerable  force,  parts  of  Nature  as  peculiarly  His  own — as  parts  which 

and  condensed  the  black  clouds  one  upon  another,  a  no  creature  could  have  skill  or  strength  to  amend ;  and 

great  whirling  of  the  air  ensued;  upon  which  the  centre  therefore  made  them  incapable  of  alteration  or  of  more 

of  the  clouds  every  now  and  then  darted  down  in  the  perfect  regularity.  The  heavens  and  the  firmament  show 

ahape  of  a  thick,  long,  black  pipe,  in  which  the  relator  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of  the  Workman'.  Astronomers, 

could  distinctly  see  a  motion,  like  that  of  a  screw,  con-  who  are  best  skilled  in  the  symmetry  of  systems,  can 

tinually  screwmg  up  to  itself,  as  it  were,  whatever  it  find  nothing  there  that  they  can  alter  for  the  better. 

hiq>peiied  to  touch.     In  its  progress  it  moved  slowly  God  made  these  perfect,  because  no  subordinate  being 

over  a  grove  of  young  trees,  which  it  violently  bent  in  oould  correct  their  defects, 

a  cinnilar  motion.    Going  forward  to  a  bam,  it  in  less  When,   therefore,  we  siurvey  Nature  on  this  8ide» 
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nothing  can  be  more  splendid,  more  correct^  or  amazing,  evening  invitea  to  rest ;  and  tbe  fire^hness  of  &e  moin- 

liVe  therefore  behold  a  Deity  residing  in  tihe  midst  of  an  ing  renews  for  labour.. 

uniYerse,  infinitely  extended  every  way,  animating  all,  Such  are  the  delights  of  the   habitation  that  hag 

and  cheering  the  vacuity  with  His  presence  t  We  behold  been  assigned  to  man  V    WiUiout  any  one  of  these  he 

an  immense  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter  formed  into  must  have  been  wretched ;  and  none  of  these  could  his 

worlds  b;^  His  power,  and  dispersed  at  intervaJs  to  which  own  industry  have  supplied.    But  while  many  of  his 

even  the  imagination  cannot  travel !  Jn  this  great  theatre  wants  are  thus  kindly  mmished  on  the  one  hand,  fliere 

of  His  glory,  a  thousand  suns  like  our  own  a-niniflAft  are  numberless  inconveniences  to  excite  his  industiy  on 

their  respective  systems,  appearing  and  vanishing  at  ihe  other.   This  habitation,  though  provided  with  all  the 

Divine  command.    We  behold  otnr  own  brif^ht  luminary  conveniences  of  air,  pasturage,  and  water,  is  but  a  desert 

fixed  in  the  centre  of  its  ejstem,  wheeling  its  planets  in  place  without  human  cultivation.    The  lowest  animal 

times  proportioned  to  their  distances,  and  at  once  dis-  finds  more  conveniences  in  the  wilds  of  Nature  than  he 

pensing  light,  heat,  and  action.    The  earth  also  is  seen  who  boasts  himself  their  lord.    The  whirlwind,  the  m- 

with  its  twofold  motion — ^producing  by  the  one  the  undation,  and  all  the  asperities  of  the  air,  are  peculiarly 

change  of  seasons,  and  by  the  other  the  grateful  vids-  terrible  to  man,  who  knows  their  consequences,  and,  at  a 

Bitudes  of  day  and  night  With  what  silent  magnificence  distance,  dreads  their  approach.    The  earth  itself  where 

is  all  this  performed !    With  what  seeming  ease  I    Tlie  human  art  has  not  pervaded  puts  on  a  frightful  gloomy 

worksof  Arc  are  exerted  with  inteirupted  force,  and  their  appearance.    The  forests  are  dark  and  tangled;  the 

noisy  progress  discovere  the  obstructions  they  receive ;  meadows  overgrown  with  rank  weeds ;  and  me  brooks 

but  the  eijrth,  with  a  sQent,  steady  rotation,  successively  stray  without  a  determined  channel.    Nature,  that  has 

presents  every  part  of  its  bosom  to  the  sun — at  once  been  kind  to  every  lower  order  of  beings,  has  been  quite 

imbibing  nourishment  and  light  from  that  parent  of  neglectful  with  r^^ard  to  him ;  to  the  savage,  uncontriv- 

vegetation  and  fertility.  ing  man,  the  earth  is  an  abode  of  desolation,  where  his 

But  not  onl^  provisionff  of  heat  and  light  are  thus  shelter  is  insufficient  and  his  food  nrecarioua. 

supplied,  but  its  whole  sulfiioe  is  covered  with  a  tran-  A  world  thus  famished  with  aavantagea  on  one  side 

q)ftrent  atmosphere  that  turns  with  its  motion,  and  guards  and  inconveniences  on  the  other  is  the  proper  abode  of 

it;£rom  external  injury.    The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus  Reason — is  the  fittest  to  exereise  the  indu^tiT  of  a  free 

broken  into  a  genial  warmth;  and,  while  the  surface  is  and  a  thinking  creature.    These  evils,  which  Art  can 

assisted,  a  gentie  heat  is  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the  remedy  and  Prescience  guard  against,  are  a  Pi^P^  c&U 

Bflrth  which  contributes  to  cover  it  with  verdure.  Waters,  for  the  exertion  ot  his  faculties ;  and  they  tend  stul  more 

also,  are  supplied  in  ^healthfrd  abundance,  to  support  to  assimilate  Imn  to  his  Creator.    God.  beholds  with 

life  and  assist  vegetation.    Mountains  arise  to  diversify  pleasure  that  being  whom  He  hath  made  converting  the 

the  prospect  and  give  a  current  to  the  stream.    Seas  ex-  wretchedness  of  ms  natural  situation  into  a  theatre  of 

tend  from  one  continent  to  tiie  other,  repleniflhed  wil^  triumph ;  bringing  all  the  headlong  tribes  of  Nature 

animals  that  may  be  turned  to  human  support;  and  into  subjection  to  'his  will;  and  producing  that  order 

also  serving  to  enrich  the  earth  with  a  sumdency  of  and  uniformity  upon  earth  of  which  His  own  heavenlj 

vapour.    Breezes  fiy  along  the  surface  of  the  fields  to  Ubno  is  so  bright  an  example, 
promote  health  ana  vegetation.    The  coolness  of  the 


PART    11. 


OF    ANIMALS. 

CHAP.  I.  the  polypus  is  known  to  do;  so  that  the  vegtetable  po- 

duotion  seems  to  have  the  superiority.     But,  notmth- 

JL  ooxPABiBON  OF  ANDCALs  WITH  THE  INFSBIOB  BANKS  Standing  this,  the  polypus  huuts  for  its  food  as  most 

OF  CBBATION.  Other  animals  do.    It  changes  its  situation ;  and  there- 
fore possesses  a  power  of  choosing  its  food  or  retzeati]]|g 

Hating  given  an  account  of  the  earth  m  general,  and  firom  danger.     Still,  therefore,  the  animal  kingdom  is 

tlieadrantages  and  inoouTeniences  with  which  it  abounds,  far  above  the  vegetable;   and  its  lowest  denizen  is  poe- 

ire  now  come  to  consider  it  more  minutely.     Having  sessed  of  very  ^at  privileges  when  compared  with  the 

described  the  habitation,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  plants  with  which  it  is  often  surrounded. 

alter  the  inhabitants.     Amidst  the  infinitely  different  However,  both  classes  have  many  resemblances,  by 

productions  which  the  earth  offers,  and  with  which  it  is  which   they  are  raised    above  the  unorgani^sed  and 

everywhere  covered,  animals  hold  the  first  rank — as  inert  masses  of  Nature.     Minerals  are  mere  inactive, 

weU  because  of  the  finer  formation  of  their  ]9arts  as  of  insensible  bodies,   entirely  motionless  of  then^lves, 

their  supenor  power.    The  vegetable— which  is  fixed  to  and  waiting  some  external  force  to  alter  their  forms 

one  spot,  and  obliged  to  wait  for  its  accidental  supplies  or  their  properties.    But  it  is  otherwise  with  ftnimalg 

isi  nourLshment — ^may  be  considered  as  the  prisoner  of  and  vegetables ;  these  are  endued  with  life  and  vigour; 

Nature.     Unable  to  correct  the  disadvantages  of  its  they  have   their  state   of  improvement   and  decay; 

flitnationf  or  to  shield  itself  firom  the  dangers  that  sur-  they  are   capable  of  reproducing  tfa^ir   kinds ;    thej 

round  it,  every  object  tiiat  has  motion  may  be  its  grow  from  seeds  in  some,  and  from  cuttings  in  others;* 

Aestroyer.  they  seem  all  possessed  of  sensation,  in  a  greater  or  less 

But  animals  are  endowed  with  powers  of  motion  and  degree ;  they  both  have  their  enmities  and  affi^jtions; 

«lefenoe.    The  greatest  part  are  capable,  by  changing  and  as  some  animals  are,  by  nature,  impelled  to  violence, 

place,  of  commanding  Nature,  and  of  thus  obliging  her  so  some  plants  are  found  to  exterminate  aU  others,  and 

to  fumi^  that  nourishment  which  is  most  agreeable  to  make  a  wilderness  of  the  places  around  them.    As  the 

their  state.    Those  few  that  are  fixed  on  one  spot,  even  lion  makes  a  desert  of  the  forest  where  it  resides,  thus 

in  this  seemingly  helpless  situation,  are  nevertiieless  no   other   plant   will  grow   under  the  shade  of  the 

protected  from  external  ii^ury  by  a  hard  shelly  covering,  machinel-tree.   Thus,  also,  that  plant,  in  tiie  Westrlndies 

which  they  often  can  dose  at  pleasure,  and  thus  defend  called  "  caraguata,"  clings  round  whatever  tree  it  happens 

themselves  from  every  assault     And  here,  I  think,  we  to  approach :  there  it  quickly  gains  the  ascendant;  and, 

may  draw  the  line  lietween  the  animal  and  vegetable  loading  the  tree  vnth  a  verdure  not  its  own,  keeps  away 

kingdoms.     Everj  animal,  by  some  means  or  other,  that  nourishment  designed  to  feed  the  trunk,  and  at  last 

finds  protection  from  ii\jury — either  from  its  force  or  entirely  destroys  its  supporter.    As  aU  animals  are  ulti- 

courage,  its  swiftness  or  cunning.     Some  are  protected  mately  supported  upon  vegetables,  so  vegetables  are 

by  biding  in  convenient  places,  and  others  by  taking  matiy  propagated  by  being  made  a  part  of  animal  food, 

lefiige  in  a  hard  shell.     But  vegetables  are  totally  im«  Birds  distrioute  the  seeds  wherever  they  fiy,  and  quad* 

protected;  they  are  exposed  to  every  assailant,  and  are  rupeds  prune  them  into  greater  luxuriance.    B;^  these 

patiently  submissive  in  every  attacK.     In  a  word,  an  means  the  quantity  of  food  in  a  state  of  nature  is  kept 

animal  is  an  organized  being  that  is  in  some  measure  equal  to  the  numl!er  of  the  consumere ;  and— lest  some 

provided  for  its  own  security ;   a  vegetable  is  destitute  of  the  weaker  ranks  of  animals  diould  find  nothing  for 

of  every  protection.  their  support,  but  all  the  provisions  be  devoured  by  the 

But  though  it  is  very  easy  without  the  help  of  defini-  Btron^--different  vegetables  are  appropriated  to  different 

tions  to  distinguish  a  plant  from  an  animal,  yet  both  appetites.  If,  transgressing  this  irile,  the  stronger  ranks 

ixMeess  many  properties  so  much  alike,  that  the  two  should  invade  the  rights  of  the  weak,  and,  breakinj^ 

Jcingdoms,  as  mey  are  called,  seem  mixed  with  each  through  all  regard  to  appetite,  should  make  an  indiscn- 

other.     Hence,  it  frequentiy  puzzles  the  naturalist  to  minate  use  of  every  vegetable,  Nature  then  punishes  the 

tell  exactly  where  animal  life  begins  and  vegetative  ter-  transgression,  and  poison  marks  the  crime  as  capital. 

jninates;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  resolve  whether  some  If  again  we  compare  vegetables  and  animals  with 

objects  offered  to  view  be  of  the  lowest  of  the  animal  or  respect  to  the  places  where  they  are  found,  we  shall  find 

the  liigfaest  of  the  vegetable  race.    The  sensitive  plant,  them  bearing  a  still  stroneor  similitude.  The  vegetables 

which  moves  at  the  touch,  seems  to  have  as  much  per-  that  grow  in  a  dry  and  suimy  soil  are  strong  and 

eeption  as  the  fresh-water  polypus,  which  is  possessed  vigorous,  though  not  luxuriant ;  so  also  are  the  ft-niniff)* 

of  a  still  lower  share  of  motion.    Besides,  the  sensitive  of  such  e  climate.    Those,  on  the  contrary,  that  are  tiie 

plant  will  not  reproduce  upon  cutting  in  pieces,  which  joint  product  of  heat  and  moisture  are  luxuriant  and 
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tender :  and  the-  animals  assimilating  to  the  vegetable  As  to  aniTnals  of  a  meaner  ranlg,  whom  man  oompeJfl 
food,  on  which  they  ultimately  subsist,  are  much  larger  to  attend  him  in  the  migrations,  these  being  obliged  to 
in  such  places  than  in  others.  Thus,  in  the  internal  live  in  a  kind  of  constraint  and  upon  vegetable  food, 
parts  of  South  America  and  Africa,  where  the  sun  often  different  from  that  of  their  native  soil,  thej  yeij 
usually  scorches  all  above^  while  inundations  cover  all  soon  alter  their  natures  with  the  nature  of  their  nourish- 
below,  the  insects,  reptiles,  and  other  animals  ^w  to  ment,  assimilate  to  the  vegetables  upon  which  they  axe 
a  prodigious  size :  the  earth-worm  of  America  is  often  fed,  and  thus  assume  very  different  habits  as  weU  as  ap- 
a  ^aid  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  walking-cane ;  the  pearances.  Thus,  man,  imaffected  himself,  alters  abd 
boiguacu,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  serpent  kind,  is  directs  the  nature  of  other  animals  at  his  pleasure,  in- 
sometimes  forty  feet  in  length ;  the  bats  in  those  creases  their  strength  for  his  deUght,  or  their  patienoe 
countries  are  as  big  as  a  rabbit ;  the  toads  are  bigger  for  his  necessities. 

tiian  a  duck,  and  their  spiders  are  as  large  as  k  sparrow.  This  power  of  alterinjf  the  appearance  of  things  seems 

On  the  contrar}%  in  the  cold  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  to  have  been  given  him  for  very  wise  purposes.    The 

where  vegetable  nature  is  stinted  of  its  growth,  the  few  Deity,  when  He  made  the  earth,  was  willing  to  give  His 

animals  in  those  climates  partake  of  me  diminution ;  favoured  oreature  many  opponents,  that  might  at  onoe 

all  the  wild  animals,  except  the  bear,  are  much  smaller  exercise  bis  virtues,  and  oall  forth  his  latent  abilities, 

than  in  milder  coimtries ;  and  such  of  the  domestic  kinds  Henoe  we  find,  in  those  wide  uncultivated  wildemesses — 

as  are  carried  thither  quickly  degenerate,  and  grow  less,  where  man,  in  his  sa^ige  state,  owns  inferior  strength. 

Their  very  insects  are  of  the  minute  kinds,  their  bees  and  the  beasts  claim  divided  dominion — ^that  the  whole 

and  spiders  being  not  half  so  large  as  ihose  in  the  tern-  forest  swarms  with  noxious  animals  and  vegetables ; 

perate  zone.  animals,  as  yet  undesoribed,  and  vegetables  which  want 

The  similitude  between  vegetables  and  animals  is  no  a  name.    In  those  recesses  Nature  seems  rather  lavish 

where  more  obvious  than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  than  magnificent  in  bestowing  life.  The  trees  are  usually 

ocean,  where  the  nature  of  one  is  admirably  adapted  to  of  the  largest  kinds,  covered  round  with  parasite  plants, 

the  necessities  of  the  other.    This  element  it  is  well  and  interwoven  at  the  tops  with  each  other.  The  boughs^ 

known  has  its  vegetables,  and  its  inseots  that  feed  upon  both  above  and  below,  are  peopled  with  various  gene- 

them  in  great  abundance.    Over  many  tracts  of  the  eea  rations,  some  of  Vhich  have  never  been  upon  the  ground, 

a  weed  is  seen  floating,  which  covers  thesui6u»,  and  and  others  have  never  stirred  from  the  branches  on  which 

S'ves  the  resemblance  of  a  green  and  extensive  meadow,  they  were  produced.    In  this  manner  millions  of  minute 

n  the  under  side  of  these  unstable  plants  miUions  of  ana  loathsome  creatures  pursue  a  round  of  uninterrupted 

littie  animals  are  foimd,  adapted  to  their  situation.  For  existence,  and  enjoy  a  life  seaioe  superior  to  vegetatioiK. 

as  tiieir  ground,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  lies  over  their  At  the  same  time,  the  vegetables  in  tiiose  places  an  of 

heads,  their  feet  are  placed  upon  their  backs;  and  as  the  larger  kinds,  while  the  animal  race  is  or  tiie smaller: 

land  animals  have  their  legs  below  their  bodies,  these  but  man  has  altered  this  disposition  of  Naturs-^having; 

have  them  above.    On  land,  also,  most  animals  are  in  a  mat  measure,  levelled  the  extensive  forests,  cul- 

fumished  with  eyes  to  see  their  food;  but  at  sea,  almost  tivated  the  softer  and  finer  yegetablee,  destroyed  the 

all  the  reptile  kinds  aie  without  eyes,  which  might  only  numberless  tribes  of  minute  and  noxious  ft«itn^^  ^g^ 

give  them  prospects  of  danger  at  a  time  when  tmprovidea  taken  every  method  to  increase  a  numerous  breed  of  the 

with  the  means  of  escaping  it  larger  kinds.    He  thus  has  exercised  a  severe  oontrcd ; 

Thus,  in  all  places  we  perceive  an  obvious  similitude  unpeopled  Nature,    to  embellish  it;    and  diminiabed 

between  the  animals  and  the  vegetables  of  every  region,  the  size  of  the  vegetable  in  ardor  to  zmprove  that  of  tile 

In  genend,  however,  the  most  perfect  races  have  the  animal  kingdom. 

least  similitude  to  the  yegetable  productions  on  which  To  subdue  the  earth  to  his  own  use  was,  and  ou^t  to 

they  are  ultimately  fed;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  be,  the  aim  of  man;  vHuoh  was  only  to  be  done  e^  ift> 

meaner  the  animal  the  more  local  it  is  found  to  be,  and  *  creasing  the  number  of  plants  and  diminishing  that  ct 

the  more  it  is  influenced  by  the  varieties  of  the  soil  animals :  to  multiply  existence  was  that  alone  of  the 

where  it  resides.    Many  of  the  more  humble  reptile  Deity.    For  this  reason,  we  find  in  a  state  of  nature  that 

kinds  are  not  only  confined  to  one  countiy,  but  also  animal  life  is  increased  to  the  greatest  quantity  possible; 

to  a  plant — nay,   even  to  a  leaf.    Upon  that  they  and  we  can  scarce  form  asjnBtemthatooula  add  to  its 

subsist-'increase   with   its  vegetation,   and  seem  to  numbers.    First,  plants  or  trees  are  provided  by  Nature 

decay  as  it  declines.    They  are  merely  the  circumscribed  of  the  largest  kinds;  and  oonsequentiy  the  notjrishing 

inhabitants  of  a  single  vejEfetable ;  take  them  from  that  surfiioe  is  thus  extended.    In  the  second  place,  there  axe 

and  they  instantly  die— being  entirely  assimilated  to  the  animals  peculiar  to  every  part  of  the  vegetable,  so  that 

plant  they  feed  on,  assuming  its  colour,  and  even  its  no  part  of  it  is  lost    But  tke  greatest  possible  increase 

medicinal  properties.    For  this  reason  there  are  infinite  of  bfe  would  still  be  deficient  were  there  not  other  amr 

numbers  of  the  meaner  animals  that  we  have  never  an  nuds  that  lived  upon  animals ;  and  these  are  themselyes 

opportunity  of  seeing  in  this  part]of  the  world ;  they  are  in  turn  food  for  some  other  greater  and  stronger  set  of 

incapable  of  living  separate  from  their  kindred  yege«  creatures.    Were  all  animals  to  live  upon  vegetables 

tables,  which  now  only  in  a  certain  climate.  alone,  thoosands  would  be  extinct  that  now  have  exise- 

Sudi  animals  as  are  formed  more  perfect  lead  a  life  of  ence,  as  the  quantity  of  their  provision  would  shortly 

less  dependence ;  and  some  kinds  are  found  to  subsist  fail.    But,  as  thinffs  are  vrisely  constituted,  one  animal 

in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time.    But  of  all  now  supports  another ;  and  thus  all  take  up  less  room 

the  races  of  Animated  Nature,  man  is  the  least  affected  than  they  would  by  living  on  the  same  food ;  as,  to  make 

by  the  soil  where  he  resides,  and  least  influenced  by  the  use  of  a  similar  instance,  a  greater  number  of  people 

yariations  of  vegetable  sustenance ;  equaily  unaffected  by  may  be  crowded  into  the  same  space  if  each  is  pade  to 

the  luxuriance  of  the  warm  climates,  or  the  sterility  of  the  bear  his  fellow  upon  his  shoulders, 

poles,  he  has  spread  his  habitations  over  the  whole  earth,  To  diminish  the  number  of  animals  and  increase  that 

and  finds  subsistence  as  well  anndst  the  ice  of  the  north  of  vegetables  has  been  the  general  scope  of  human  in- 

as  the  burning  deserts  under  the  line.    All  creatures  of  dustry ;  and  if  we  compare  Uie  utlhty  of  the  kinds,  with 

an  inferior  nature,  as  has  been  said,  have  peculiar  pro-  respect  to  man,  we  shall  find,  that  of  the  vast  vanety  in 

pensities  to  peculiar  climates;  they  are  cu-cumscribed  the  animal  kingdom  but  very  few  are  serviceable  to  him; 

to  zones,  and  confined  to  territories  where  their  proper  end  in  the  vegetable  but  very  few  are  entirely  noxiooai 

food  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  but  man  may  How  small  a  part  of  the  insect  tribes,  fo*^  instance,  an 

be  called  the  animal  of  every  climate,  and  sufi^rs  but  very  beneficial  to  mankind  and  what  number^  an  iniurioua! 

gradual  alterations  from  the  nature  of  any  situation.  In  some  countries  t^ey  almost  darken  the  air :  a  candle 
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eanvot  be  lighted  without  their  instantly  flying  upon  it.    We  know  little  more  th«i  that  tne  graateet  nnmbef  of 
and  putting  out  the  dame.    The  cloaeet  recesses  are  no    animals  require  the  oonourreuoe  of  a  nude  and  female 
Mieguaid  from  their  annoyance ;  and  the  most  beautiful    to  reproduoe  their  kind ;  and  that  these*  distinctly  and 
landsci^pes  of  Nature  only  serve  to  invite  their  rapacity,    invaiiably,  are  found  to  beget  oreatures  of  their  own 
As  these  are  injurious  from  their  multitudes,  so  most  of   species.    Curiosity  has,  therefore,  been  active  in  trying 
the  larger  kinds  are  equally  dreadful  to  him  from  their    to  discover  the  immediate  result  of  this  union ;  how  fSu 
courage  and  ferocity.     In  the  most  uncultivated  parts    either  sex  contributes  to  the  bestowing  animal  life,  and 
of  the  forest  these  maintain  an  undisputed  empire ;  and    whether  it  be  to  the  male  or  female  that  we  are  most  in- 
man  invades  theic  retreats  with  fear  and  dread.    Tliese    debted  for  the  privilege  of  our  existence, 
aie  terrible ;   and  there  pre  still  more  that  are  utterly        Hippocrates  has  supposed  that  fecundity  proceeded 
naeless  to  him  which  serve  to  take  up  t«ie  room  that    from  the  mixture  of  the  seminal  liquor  of  both  sexesy 
moie  beneficial  creatures  might  possess,  and  incommode    each  of  which  equally  contiibute  to  the  formation  of  tbo 
him  rather  with  their  numbers  than  their  enmities,    incipient  animal.    Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand*  would 
Thus,  in  a  catalogue  of  land  animals  that  amounts  to    have  the  seminal  liquor  iu  the  male  alone  to  contribute 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  we  can  scarcely  reckon  up    to  this  purpose,  while  the  female  supplied  tiie  proper 
a  hundred  that  are  any  way  useful  to  him — the  rest  be-    nourbhment  for  its  support    Such  were  the  opinions  of 
ing  either  all  his  open  or  his  secret  enemies,  immediately    these  Fathers  of  Philosophers ;  and  these  continued  to 
attacking  him  in  persou,  or  intruding  upon  tliat  food  he    be  adopted  by  the  naturalists  and  schoolmen  of  sne- 
has  appropriated  to  himself    Vegetables,  ou  the  con-    ceeding  sges  wUh  blind  veneration.    At  length  Steno 
trary,  though  existing  in  great  variety,  are  but  few  of    and  Harvey,  taking    anatomy  for  their  guide,   gave 
them  noxious.    The  most  deadly  poisons  are  often  o:'   mankind  a  nearer  view  of  Nature  just  advancing  into 
great  use  in  medicine;   and  even  those  plants  that  only    animation     These    perceived,   in  all  such  animals  as 
seem  to  cumber  the  ground  serve  for  food  to  that  race  of   produced  their  young  alive,  two  glandular  b:.dies  near 
animals  which  he  has  taken  into  friendship  or  protection,    the  womb,  resembling  that  ovary   or  duster  of  small 
The  smaller  tribes  of  vegetables,  in  paiticular,  sie  culti-    eggs  which  is  found  in  fowls;  and,  from  the  analogy 
vated  as  contributing  either  to  his  necessities  or  amuse-    between  both,  they  gave  these  also  the  name  of  ovaria. 
ment ;   so  that  vegetable  life  is  as  much  promoted  by    These,  as  they  resembled  eofgs,  they  naturally  concluded 
human  industry  as  animal  life  is  controlled  and  dinu-    had  the  same  oifices;  and  therefore  they  were  induced 
nished.  to  think  that  all  animals,  of  what  kind  soever,  were 

Hence,  it  was  not  without  a  long  struggle  and  various'  produced  from  eggs.  At  first,  however,  there  was  some 
eombinations  of  experience  and  art  that  man  acquired  alteieations  raised  against  this  system ;  for,  as  these 
his  present  dominion.  Almost  every  good  that  he  pos*  ovaria  were  separated  from  the  womb,  it  was  objected 
■esses  was  the  result  of  the  contest;  for  every  day  he  that  thev  could  not  be  any  way  instrumental  in  repleniah- 
wos  contending  he  was  growing  more  wise;  and  pa-  ishing  that  organ,  with  which  they  did  not  communicate, 
tience  and  fortitude  were  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  But    upon   more    minute    inspection,  Fallopius,   the 

From  hence,  also,  we  see  the  necessity  of  some  animals    anatomist,  perceived  two  tubular  vessels  depending  from 
fiving  upon  each  other,  to  fill  up  the  plan  of  Providence,    the  womb,  which,  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  had  a  power 
end  we  may  consequently  infer  the  expediencv  of  man's    of  erecting  themselves,  of  embracing  the  ovaria,  and  of 
living  upon  all.    !Both  animals  and  vegetables  seem    receiving  the  eggs,  in  oi-der  to  be  fecundated  by  tlie 
equaJiy  fitted  to  his  appetites ;    aud,  wera  any  i«li-    seminal  liquor.    This  discovery  seemed  fbr  a  long  time 
gious  or  moral  motives  to  resu^ain  him  from  taking    after  to  hx.  the  opinions  of  philoaophers.    The  doctrine 
away  life,  upon  any  account,  he  would  only  tLius  give    of  Hippocrates  was  re-estabUshed,  and  the  chief  business 
existfmc?   to  a  variety  of  beings  made  to  prey  upon    of  gen.'j%tion  was  ascribed  to  the  femiJe.    This  was  for 
sach  other,  and,  instead  of  preventing,  multiply  mutual    a  loug  time  the  established  opinion  of  the  schools;  but 
destnictiorL  Leuwenhoeck  once  more  shook  the  whole  system,  and 

produced  a  new  schism  among  the  lovers  of  speculation. 
— ^— «  Upon  examining  the  seminal  liquor  of  a  great  variety  of 

male  animals  with  microscopes,  which  helped  his  sight 
CHAP.  II.  more  than  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  ne  perceived 

tliercin  infinite  numbers  of  little  living  creatures,  like 
or  THB  OENsaATiON  OP  ATOMALB.  tadpolec*,  very  brisk,  and  floating  in  3ie  fluid  with  a 

seeming  voluntary  motion.  Each  of  these,  therefore. 
Before  we  survey  animals  in  their  state '  of  maturity,  was  thought  to  be  the  rudiments  of  an  animid  similar 
and  performing  the  functions  adapted  to  their  respective  to  that  from  which  it  was  produced ;  and  this  only 
natui-*^  method  requires  that  we  should  consider  them  requirod  a  reception  from  tne  female,  together  with 
in  the  more  early  p-^riods  of  their  existence.  There  has  proper  nourishment,  to  complete  its  growth.  The  busi- 
been  a  ti.ne  when  the  proudest  and  the  noblest  animal  ness  of  generation  was  now,  therefore,  given  back  to 
was  'J.  partaker  of  the  same  imbecility  with  the  meanest  the  male  a  second  time  by  many ;  while  others  suspended 
reptile ;  and,  while  yet  a  candidate  for  existence,  their  assent,  and  chose  rather  to  confess  ignorance  Uian 
equally  helpless  and  contemptible.    In  their  incipient    to  embrace  error. 

state  all  are  upon  a  footing — the  insect  and  the  pbilo-  In  this  manner  has  the  dispute  continued  for  aeveral 
sopher  being  equally  iuseusible,  dogged  with  matter,  ages,  some  accidental  discovery  serving  at  intervals  to 
and  unconscious  of  existence.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  renew  the  debate  and  revive  curiosity.  It  was  a  subjtet 
begin  with  the  history  of  those  beings  that  make  such  a  where  speculation  could  find  much  room  to  display 
distinguish^'d  figure  in  the  creation  ?  Or,  where  lie  itself;  aud  Mr.  Buffbn,  who  loved  to  speculate,  would 
ttkose  peculiar  charact3rs  in  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  not  omit  such  an  opportunity  of  giving  scope  to  his  pro* 
f^rxlmittaA  Nsture— that  mark  one  animftl  as  destined  to  pensitv.  According  to  this  most  pleasing  of  all  natural-  . 
«ep  in  the  dost,  and  another  to  glitter  on  the  throne  ?  ists,  the  mioroscope  discovers  that  the  seminal  liquor, 
Tnis  has  been  a  subject  that  Has  employed  the  not  only  of  males  but  of  females  also,  abounds  in  tnese 
.jriosily  of  all  ages,  and  the  philosophers  of  every  age  moving  little  animals,  which  have  been  mentioned 
baTe  attempted  the  solution.  In  tracing  Nature  to  her  above,  and  that  they  appear  equally  brisk  in  either  fluid, 
moot  hidden  recesses,  she  becomes  too  nuaute  or  obscure  These  he  takes  not  to  be  real  animals,  butorganioal 
tar  our  iaspeetion ;  so  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  mark  particles,  which,  being  simple,  cannot  be  said  to  be  qi^ 
her  first  diflhrences,  to  discover  the  point  where  animal  ganized  themselves,  but  go  to  the  compoeition  of  all 
life  begina*  or  tfie  eanae  tbst  eondnoea  to  set  it  in  motion,    organized  bodies  whatsoever.    In  the  same  manner  aa  a 
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tooth  in  tfae  vllee]  of  &  watoh  cannot  be  called  either       Indeed,  the  infinite  number  of  creatures  that  putrid 

the  wheel  or  the  watch,  and  yet  contributes  to  the  sum  substances  seem  to  give  birth  to,  and  the  variety  of  little 

of  the  machine.  These  organical  particles  are,  accordinff  insects  seen  floatisg  in  liquors  by  the  microscope,  rppear 

to  him,  difiused  throughout  all  Nature,  and  to  be  found  to  favour  this  opinion.    But,  however  tliis  may  be,  the 

not  only  in  the  seminal  liquor,  but  in  most  other  fluids  former  method  of  classing  animals  can  now  by  no  meant 

in  the  parts  of  vegetables,  and  all  parts  of  Animated  be  admitted,  as  we  find  many  animals  that  are  produced 

Katui^.    As  they  happen,  therefore,  to  be  difierently  ap-  neither  from  the  womb  nor  from  the  shell,  but  merely 

plied,  they  serve  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  animal  or  the  from  cuttings ;  so  that  to  multiply  life  in  some  creatures 

vegetable  whose  growth  they  serve  to  increase,  while  the  it  is  sufficient  only  to  multiply  the  diss  ction.    This  be 

superfluity  is  thrown  off  in  the  seminal  liquor  of  both  ing  the  simplest  method  of  generation,  and  that  in 

sexes  for  the  reproduction  of  other  animals  or  vegetables  which  life  seems  to  require  the  smallest  preparation  for 

of  the  same  species.    These  particles  assume  different  its  eustence,  I  will  begin  with  it,  and  so  proceed  to  the 

figiu-es,  according  to  the  receptacle  into  which  they  two  other  kinds,  from  the  meanest  to  the  most  elaborate, 
enter ;  fallinff  into  the  womb  they  unite  into  a  foetus ;        The  earth-worm,  the  millipedes,  the  sea-worm,  and 

beneath  the  bark  of  a  tree  the^  nullulate  into  bnmches ;  many  marine  insects,  may  be  multiplied  by  being  cut  in 

and,  in  short,  the  same  particles  that  first  formed  the  pieces;  but  tiip  polypus  is  noted  for  its  amazing  fertility; 

animal  into  the  womb  contribute  to  increase  its  .growth  and  from  hence  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  description, 

when  brought  for^.  The  structure  of  the  polypus  may  be  compared  to  the 

To  this  Systran  it  has  been  objected,  that  it  is  imjxw-  finger  of  a  glove,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the 

Bible  to  conceive  organical  substances  without  being  other.    The  dosed  end  represents  the  tale  of  the  polypus, 

organized ;  and  that,  if  divested  of  organization  them-  with  which  it  serves  to  fix  itself  to  any  substance  it 

selves,  they  could  never  make  an  organized  body,  as  an  happens  to  be  upon ;  the  open  end  may  be  compared  to 

infinity  of  circles  could  never  make  a  triangle.    It  has  the  mouth ;  and,  if  we  conceive  six  or  eight  small  strings 

also  been  objected,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  issuing  from  Uiis  end,  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  idea  of 

the  transformation  of  these  organical  particles  than  even  its  arms,  which  it  can  erect,  lengthen,  and  contract  at 

that  of  the  animal  whose  growth  we  are  inquiring  after ;  pleasure,  like  the  horns  of  a  snail.    This  creature  is  ex- 

and  this  system,  therefore,    attempts  to  explain  one  ceedingly  voracious,  and  makes  use  of  its  arms  as  a 

obscure  thing  by  another  still  more  obscure.  fisherman  does  of  his  net,  to  catch  and  entangle  such 

But  an  objection  still  stronger  than  these  has  been  little  animals  as  happen  to  come  within  its  reach.    It 

advanced  by  an  ingenious  countryman  of  our  own,  who  lengthens  these  arms  several  inches,  keeps  them  sepa- 

asserts  that  these  little  animals,    which  thus  appear  rated  from  each  other,  and  thus  occupies  a  laige  space 

swimmin^^  and  sporting  in  almost  every  fluid  we  examine  in  the  water  in  which  it  resides.    These  arms  when  ex- 

with  a  microscope,  are  not  res!  living  particles,  but  some  tended  are  as  fine  as  threads  pf  silk,  and  have  a  most 

of  the  more  opake  parts  of  the  fluid,  that  are  thus  in-  exquisite  degree  of  feeling.    If  a  small  worm  happens 

creased  in  size,  and  seem  to  have  a  much  greater  motion  to  get  within  the  rohere  of  their  activity,  it  is  qmckly 

than  they  have  in  reality — ^for,  the  motion  being  mag-  entangled  by  one  of  these  arms,  and  soon  after  the  o^et 

nified  wiui  the  object,  the  smallest  degree  of  it  will  seem  arms  come  to  its  aid ;  these  altogether  shortening,  the 

very  consideiuble ;  and  a  being  almost  at  rest  may,  by  worm  is  drawn  into  the  animal's  mouth  and  quickly  de- 

these  means*  be  apparently  put  into  violent  action,  voured,  colouring  the  body  as  it  is  swallowed.     Thus 

Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  look  upon  the  sails  of  a  wind-  much  is  necessary  to  be  observed  of  this  animal's  method 

mill  moving  at  a  distance,  thev  appear  to  ^o  ver^  slow ;  of  living  to  show  that  it  is  not  of  the  vegetable  tribe, 

but  if  we  approach  them,  and  thus  magnify  their  bulk  but  a  real  animal,  performing  the  functions  which  other 

to  our  eye,  they  go  round  with  great  rapmity.    A  micro-  animals  are  found  to  perform,  aud  endued  with  powers 

scope  in  the  same  manner  serves  to  bring  our  eye  close  that  many  of  ttiem  are  destitute  of.    But  what  is  most 

to  the  object,  and  thus  to  enlarge  it:  and  not  only  in-  extraordinary  remains  yet  to  be  told;   for,  if  examined 

crease  the  magnitude  of  its  parts,  but  of  its  motion,  with  a  microscope,  there  are  seen  several  little  epecks. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  would  follow,  that  these  organical  like  buds,  which  seem  to  pullulate  from  different  parts 

paiticles  that  are  said  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  living  of  its  body ;   and  these  soon  after  appear  to  be  young 

nature  are  but  mere  optical  illusions ;  and  the  system  polvpi,  aud,  like  the  large  polypus,  begin  to  cast  their 

founded  on  them  must,  like  them,  be  illusive.  Jittle  arms  about  for  prey  in  the  same  manner.    Wbat- 

These  and  many  oUier  objections  have  been  made  to  ever  they  happen  to  ensnare  is  devoured,  and  gives  a 
this  system,  which,  instead  of  enlightening  the  mind,  colour  not  only  to  their  own  bodies  but  to  that  of  the 
serve  only  to  show  that  too  dose  a  pursuit  of  Nature  parent — so  that  the  same  food  is  digested  and  serves  for 
very  often  leads  to  uncertainty.  Happily,  however,  for  the  nourishment  of  both.  The  food  of  the  little  one 
mankind,  the  most  intricate  mquiries  are  generally  the  passes  into  the  large  polypus,  and  colours  its  body ;  and 
most  useless.  Instead,  therefore,  of  balancing  accounts  this  in  its  turn  digests,  and  swallows  its  food  to  pass 
betsv«eu  the  sexes,  and  attempting  to  ascertain  to  which  into  theirs.  In  this  manner  every  polypus  has  a  new 
the  business  of  generation  most  properly  belongs,  it  will  colony  sprouting  from  its  body ;  and  these  new  ones, 
be  more  instructive  as  well  as  amusing  to  begin  with  even  while  attached  to  the  parent  animal,  become  pa- 
Animal  Nature,  from  its  earliest  retirements  and  evan-  rents  themselves,  havi]}g  a  smaller  colony  also  budding 
escent  outlines,  and  pursue  the  indpient  creature  from  them — all  at  the  same  time  busily  employed  seek- 
through  all  its  changes  m  the  womb  till  it  arrives  into  ing  for  their  prey,  and  the  food  of  anv  one  of  theiu  serv* 
open  day.  ing  for  the  nourishment  and  circulating  through  the 

The  usual  distinction  of  animals,  with  respect  to  their  bodies  of  all  the  rest.  This  society,  however,  is  eveiy 
manner  of  genei-ation,  has  been  into  the  Oviparous  and  hour  dissolving ;  those  newly  produced  are  seen  at  inter- 
Viviparous  kinds ;  or,  in  other  words,  into  those  that  vals  to  leave  the  body  of  the  large  polypus,  and  become 
bring  an  egg  which  is  aiterwards  hatched  into  life,  and  shortly  after  the  heaa  of  a  beginning  colony  themselves^ 
those  that  bring  forth  tlieir  yovaig  alive  and  perfect  In  In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies  naturally ;  but 
one  of  these  two  ways  all  animals  were  supposed  to  have  one  may  take  a  much  reaoier  and  shorter  way  to  increase 
been  produced,  and  all  other  kinds  of  generation  were  them,  and  this  only  by  cutting  them  in  pieces.  Though 
supposed  to  be  imaginary  or  erroneous.  But  later  dis-  cut  into  thousands  of  parts,  each  part  still  retains  ita 
•  coveries  have  taught  us  to  be  more  cautious  in  making  Tivaoious  quality,  and  each  shortly  becomes  a  distinct 
general  conclusions,  and  even  induced  many  to  doubt  and  complete  polypus ;  whether  cut  lengthwise  or  cross- 
whether  animal  life  may  not  be  produced  merely  from  wise  it  is  all  the  same — this  extraoi^dinary  creature 
'  putrefaction.  seems  a  gainer  by  our  endeavours,  and  multiplica  by 
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maxent  de8fcni6ti<)ii.    The  experiment  had  been  tried  iround,  likewise,  in  its  own  membrane.    At  each  end  of 

times  without  number,  and  stiU  attended  with  the  same  this  are  two  ligaments,  called  "  chalazos  "  which  are,  as 

SDooess.      Here,  UiereforB,  naturalists  who  have  been  it  were,  the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  being  white  dense 

blamed  fbr  the  cruelty  of  their  experiments  upon  living  substances  made  from  the  membranes,  and  serving  to 

^in%imi^t«  nMy  now  boast  of  their  increasing  animal  lire  keep  the  white  and  the  yolk  in  their  places.     It  w  s  the 

instead  of  destroying  it    The  production  of  the  polypus  opinion  of  Mr.  Derham  that  thev  served  also  for  another 

is  a  kind  of  philoeophical  generation.    The  famous  Sir  purpose ;  for  a  line  being  drawn  urom  one  ligament  to  th^ 

Thomas  Brown  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to  produce  other  would  not  pass  directly  through  the  middle  of  the 

ehildren  by  the  same  method  as  trees  are  produced ;  the  yolk,  but  rather  towards  one  side,  and  would  divide  the 

polypus  is  multiplied  in  this  manner ;   and  every  philo-  yolk  into  two  unequal  parts,  by  which  means  these  liga- 

eopher  may  thus,  if  he  pleases,  boast  of  a  nimierous,  ments  served  to  keep  the  smallest  side  of  the  yolk  always 

ftougb  I  should  suppose  a  verv  useless,  progeny.  uppermost ;    and  in    this  part  he  supposed  the  cica- 

This  method  of  generation  trom  cuttings  may  be  con-  ti'icula  or  first  speck  of  life  to  reside — ^which,  by  being 

flidered  as  the  most  simple  kind,  and  is  a  strong  instance  uppermost,  and  consequently  next  the  hen,  would  be 

of  the  litde  pains  Nature  takes  in  the  formation  of  her  thus  in  the  warmest  situation.  But  this  is  rather  fanciful 

lower  and  humbler  productions.     As  the  removal  of  than  true — ^the  incipient  animal  being  found  in  all 

these  from  inanimajbe  to  animal  existence  is  but  small,  situations,  and  not  particulai'ly  influenced  by  any.    Tliis 

^ere  aie  but  few  preparations  made  for  th^  journey,  cicatricula,  whic'i  is  the  part  where  the  animal  first 

No  organs  of  generation  seem  provided — no  womb  to  begins  to  show  signs  of  life,  is  not  unlike  a  vetch  or  a 

reeeive — ^no  shell  to  protect  them  in  their  state  of  transi-  lentil,  lying  on  one  side  of  the  yolk,   and  within  its 

tion.    The  Httle  reptile  is  quickly  fitted  for  all  the  offices  membrane.    All  these  contiibute  to  the  little  animal's 

of  its  humble  sphere,  and  in  a  very  short  time  arrives  convenience  or  support ;  the  outer  membranes  and  liga- 

«t  the  height  of  its  contemptible  perfection.  ments  preserve  the  fluids  in  their  proper  nla^es ;  tlie 

The  next  generation  is  of  those  animals  that  we  see  white  serves  as  nourishment;  and  the  yolk,  with  its 
nrodnced  from  the  egg.  In  this  manner  all  birds,  most  membranes,  after  a  time  becomes  a  part  of  the  animal's 
fidies,  and  many  of  me  insect  tribes,  are  brought  forth,  body.  This  is  the  description  of  a  hen's  egg^  and  answers 
An  egg  may  be  considered  as  a  womb  detached  firom  the  to  that  of  all  others,  how  large  or  how  small  soever. 
body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the  embryo  is  but  Previous  to  putting  the  eggs  to  the  hen,  our  philo- 
iust  beginning  to  be  formed.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sophers  first  examined  the  cicatricula,  or  little  spot 
kind  of  incomplete  delivery,  in  which  the  animal  is  die-  already  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
burthened  of  its  young  before  its  perfect  formation,  most  important  part  of  the  egg.  This  was  found  in 
Hi^es  and  insects,  indeed,  most  usually  commit  the  those  that  were  impregnated  by  the  cock  to  be  large'; 
management  of  their  eggs  to  hazard;  but  birds,  which  but  in  those  laid  without  the  cock  very  small.  It  was 
are  more  perfecdy  formed,  are  found  to  hatch  them  into  found  by  the  microscope  to  be  a  kind  of  bag,  containing 
maturity  by  the  warmth  of  their  bodies.  However,  any  a  transparent  liquor,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  embryo 
other  heat  of  the  same  temperature  would  answer  the  was  seen  to  reside.  The  embryo  resembled  a  composition 
end  as  well;  for  either  the  warmth  of  the  sim  or  of  a  of  little  threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future  incubation 
stove  is  equally  efficacious  in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  tended  to  enlarge,  by  varying  and  liquifying  the  other 
egg  to  perfection.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  may  fluids  contained  within  the  shell,  and  thus  pressing  them 
consider  generation  firom  the  egg  as  inferior  to  that  in  either  into  the  pores  or  tubes  of  their  substance, 
which  the  animal  is  brought  forth  alive.  Nature  has  Upon  placing  the  eggs  in  a  proper  warmth,  either 
taken  care  of  the  viviparous  animal  in  every  stage  of  its  under  the  sun  or  in  a  stove,  uter  six  hours  the  vital 
existence.  That  force  which  separates  it  from  the  parent  speck  begins  to  dilate  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The 
separates  it  from  life ;  and  the  embryo  is  shielded  with  head  of  the  chicken  is  distinctlv  seen,  with  the  back-bone, 
wiceasing  protection  till  it  arrives  at  exclusion.  But  it  somewhat  resembling  a  tadpole,  floating  in  its  ambient 
is  diiferant  with  the  little  animal  in  the  egg ;  often  totally  fluid,  but  as  yet  seeming  to  assume  none  of  the  fimc- 
negieeted  by  the  parent,  and  always  separable  from  it,  tions  of  animal  life.  In  about  six  houi-s  moi'e  the  little 
every  accident  may  retard  its  growth,  or  even  destroy  its  animal  is  seen  moi-e  distinctly ;  the  head  becomes  more 
existence.  Besides,  art  or  accident  may  also  bring  this  plainly  visible,  and  the  vertebrn  of  the  back  more  easily 
animal  to  a  state  of  perfection ;  so  that  it  can  never  be  perceivable.  All  these  signs  of  preparation  for  life  axe 
considered  as  a  complete  work  of  Nature  in  which  so  increased  in  six  hours  more ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
much  }B  left  for  accictent  to  finish  or  destroy.  four  hours  the  ribs  begin  to  take  their  places,  the  neck 

But  however  inferior  this  kind  of  generation  may  be,  begins  to  lengthen,  and  the  head  to  turn  to  one  side. 

the  observation  of  it  will  afibrd  great  insight  into  that  of  At  this  time,  also,  the  fluids  in  the  egg  seem  to  have 

nobler  anim  Is,  as  we    an  here  vatch  the  progress  of  changed  place;  the  yolk,  which  was  before  in  the  centre 

the  growing  embryo  in  every  period  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  shell,  approaches  nearer  to  the  broad  end.    The 

catch  it  in  those  verr  moments  when  it  first  seems  steal-  watery  part  of  the  white  is  in  some  measure  evaporated 

tng  into  motion.    Malpighi  and  Haller  have  been  par-  thi-ough  the  shell,  and  the  grosser  part  sinks  to  the  small 

iicularly  industrious  on  tods  subject;  and,  with  a  patience  endL    The  little  animal  appears  to  turn  towards  the 

almost  equalling  that  of  the  sitting  hen,  have  attended  part  of  the  broad   end    in  wliich  a  cavity  has  been 

incubation  in  aU  its  stages.    From  them,  therefore,  we  described,  and  with  its  yolk  seems  to  adhere  to  the 

have  an  amazing  lustory  of  the  chicken  m  the  egg,  and  membrane  there.    At  the  end  of  forty  hours  the  great 

of  its  advances  mto  complete  formation.  work  of  life  seems  fairly  be^n,  and  the  animal  appears 

It  would  be  methodically  tedious  to  describe  those  plainly  to  move ;   the  back-bone,  which  is  of  a  whitish 


apparent     Immediately  under  the  heait  beats,  and  the  blood  begii 

the  shell  lies  that  common  membrane  or  skin  which  parts,  however,  as  yet  are  fluid,  but  by  degi^ees  become 

lines  it  on  the  inside,  adhering  closely  to  it  eveiywhere,  more  and  more  tenacious,  and  harden  into  a  kind  of 

except  at  the  broad  end,  where  a  little  cavity  is  left  jelly.    At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  liquor  in  which  the 

filled  with  air,  which  increases  as  ihe  animal  within  chicken  swims  seems  to  increase ;  the  head  apjiears  with 

grows  larger.    Under  this  membrane  are  contained  two  two  bladders  in  the  place  of  eyes ;  the  heart  beats  in  tlie 

whites,  though  seeming  to  us  to  be  only  one,  each  manner  of  every  embryo  where  the  blood  does  not  cii- 

wzapped  up  in  a  membrane  of  its  own — one  white  within  culate  through  the  lungs.    In  about  fourteen  hours  after 

ihe  other     ^^  'he  midst  of  all  is  the  yolk,  wrapped  this  the  chicken  is  grown  more  strong;  its  head,  how- 
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ever,  is  gUU  bent  dawnwaids ;   the  Teins  and  arteries  nobler  organs,  without  vhioh  life  wouid  bo  of  abort  co^*  - 

be^in  to  braneh«  in  order  to  form  tlie  brain ;   and  tlie  tinuance,  and  begun  in  vain. 

spinal  marrow  is  seen  stietching  along  the  back-bone.  The  resemblance  between  the  begi^jiing  animal  in 
In  three  days  the  whole  body  of  the  chicken  oppeura  the  egg  and  the  embryo  in  Uie  womb  is  very  striking;  and 
bent;  the  head,  with  its  two  eye-balls  with  their  diilei-ent  this  similitude  has  iuduoed  many  to  assert  that  all 
liumours,  now  distinctly  appear;  and  Ave  other  vesicles  animals  are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  same  manner, 
acre  seen,  which  soon  unite  to  fonn  the  rudiments  of  the  They  consider  an  egg  excluded  from  the  body  by  some, 
brain  The  outlines^  also,  of  the  thighs  and  wings  begin  and  sepaittted  into  Uie  womb  by  others*  to  be  actiona 
|o  be  seen,  and  the  body  begins  to  gather  flesh.  At  the  merely  of  one  kind — with  tliis  only  difi&rence,  that  thm 
end  of  th'^  foiuth  day  the  vesicles  that  form  the  brain  nourishment  of  the  one  is  kept  within  the  body  of  tha 
approach  a^h  other ;  the  wings  and  thighs  appear  more  parent,  and  increases  as  the  embryo  ha})peu8  to  want 
soUd;  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  jelly-like  flesh ;  the  supply;  the  nourishment  of  the  ctlier  is  prepm^dall 
the  heart,  that  was  hitherto  exposed,  is  now  covered  up  at  once,  and  sent  out  with  the  beginning  animal  as 
mthin  the  body  by  a  very  thin,  transparent  membmne ;  entirely  sufficient  for  its  future  suppoit  But  leaving 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  we  umbilical  vessels  that  unite  this  to  the  discussion  of  anatomists,  let  us  proceed  ratlier 
the  animal  to  the  yolk  now  appeal*  to  come  forth  from  with  facts  than  dissertations ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  the 
the  abdomen.  Aflker  tlie  flfth  and  sixth  days  the  vessels  progress  of  an  oviparous  animal,  or  one  produced  from 
of  the  brain  begin  to  be  covered  over ;  uie  wings  and  the  shell,  let  us  likewise  trace  that  of  a  vivipait)us  animal, 
thighs  lengthen ;  the  heUy  is  closed  up  and  tumid ;  the  which  is  brought  forth  alive.  In  the  investigation, 
liver  is  seen  within  it  very  distinctly,  not  yet  gi-own  red,  Graaf  has,  with  a  degree  of  patience  characteiistie 
but  of  a  dusky  white ;  both  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  of  his  nation,  attended  the  progress  and  increase  oC 
acre  discerned,  as  if  they  were  two  separate  hearts,  beat-  various  animaJs  in  the  womb,  and  minutely  marked  the 
ing  distinctly ;  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  covered  changes  they  undergo.  Having  dissected  a  rabbit  half 
4>Ter ;  and  the  traces  of  the  incipient  feathers  are  to  be  an  hour  after  impregnation,  he  perceived  the  boms  of 
Men.  The  seventh  day  the  head  appears  very  large ;  the  womb  that  go  to  embrace  and  communicate  witli  the 
the  brain  is  covered  entirely  over;  the  bill  begins  to  ovair  to  be  more  red  than  before;  but  no  other  chan^pe 
appear  between  the  eyes ;  and  the  wings,  the  thighs,  in  the  rest  of  tlie  parts.  Having  dissected  another,  six 
jtfM  the  legs  have  acquired  their  perfect  figwe.  Hitherto,  hours  after,  he  perceived  the  follicule^,  or  the  membrane 
however,  the  animal  appears  as  u  it  had  two  bodies;  the  covering  the  eggs  eontained  in  the  ovary  to  become 
Tolk  is  joined  to  it  by  the  umbUi<Md  vessels  that  come  reddish.  In  a  rabbit  dissected  after  twenty-four  hours^ 
nom  the  belly,  and  is  furnished  with  its  vessels,  through  he  perceived  in  one  of  the  ovaiies  three  foiliculea,  and 
which  the  blood  circulates  as  through  the  rest  of  the  in  the  other  Ave,  that  were  changed — being  become  from 
body  of  the  chicken,  making  a  bulk  greater  than  tliat  transparent  dark  and  reddish.  In  one  dissected  after 
>Qf  the  animal  itself.  But  towards  the  end  of  incubation  three  days  he  perceived  the  boms  of  the  womb  veiy 
the  umbilical  vessels  shorten  the  yolk,  and  with  it  the  strictly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ;  and  he  observed  three 
intestines  are  thrust  up  into  the  body  of  the  ohicken  by  of  the  foUicules  in  one  of  them  much  longer  and  harder 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  telly ;  and  the  two  than  before ;  pursuing  his  inquisition,  he  also  found  twa 
bodies  are  thus  formed  into  one.  During  this  state  all  of  the  eggs  actually  separated  into  the  horns  of  the 
the  oiigans  are  found  to  perform  their  secretions ;  the  womb,  and  each  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard- 
bile  is  found  to  be  separated  as  in  grown  animals ;  but  seed ;  these  little  eggs  were  each  of  them  enclosed  in  a 
it  is  a  fluid,  transparent,  and  without  bitterness ;  and  double  membrane,  the  inner  parts  being  filled  with  a 
the  chicken  then  also  appears  to  have  limgs.  On  the  very  limpid  liquor.  After  four  days,  he  found  in  one  of 
tenth  the  muscles  of  the  wings  appear,  and  the  feathers  the  ovaries  four,  and  in  the  other  nve,  follicnles  emptied 
bMn  to  push  out.  On  the  eleventh,  the  heart,  which  of  their  eggs ;  and  in  the  horns  correspondent  to  these 
hitherto  had  appeared  divided,  begins  to  unite ;  the  he  found  an  equal  number  of  eggs  thus  separated ;  these 
arteries  which  belong  to  it  join  into  it,  like  the  fingera  eggs  were  now  Lrown  lai^er  than  before,  and  sopiewhaJt 
into  tibe  palm  of  the  hand.  All  these  appeai*ances  only  of  the  size  of  duck-shot,  and  could  be  blown  from  the 
eome  i&ore  into  view  because  the  fluids  the  vessels  had  pait  of  the  womb  where  they  were  by  the  breath.  In 
hitherto  secreted  were  more  transparent ;  but  as  the  seven"  days  the  eggs  were  found  of  the  size  of  a  pistxiK 
colour  of  the  fluids  deepen  their  operations  and  cii'cu-  bullet,  eaeh  covered  with  its  double  membrane,  and 
lations  are  more  distinctly  seen.  As  the  animal  thus,  by  these  much  more  distinct  than  before.  In  nine  daya» 
the  eleventh  day  completely  formed,  begins  to  gather  having  examined  the  liquor  contained  in  one  of  tliese 
strength,  it  becomes  more  uneasy  in  its  situation,  and  eggs,  he  found  it  from  a  limpid  colour  less  fluid  to 
exei'ts  its  animal  powers  with  increasing  force.  For  have  got  a  light  cloud  floating  upon  it.  In  ten  dava 
eome  time  before  it  is  able  to  break  the  shell  in  which  this  cloud  began  to  thicken,  and  to  form  an  oblong  body 
it  is  imprisoned  it  is  heard  to  chimip,  receiving  a  suf-  of  t>ie  figure  of  a  little  worm ;  and  in  twelve  days  the 
ficient  ouantity  of  air  for  this  purpose  from  that  cavity  figure  of  the  embryo  was  distinctly  to  be  perceived,  and 
which  lies  between  the  membrane  and  the  sliell,  and  even  its  parts  came  into  view.  In  the  region  of  the 
which  mudt  contain  air  to  resist  the  external  pressure  breast  he  perceived  two  bloody  specks,  and  two  more 

At  length,  upon  the  twentieth  day  (in  some  birds  that    appeared  of  a  whitish    colour.     Fourteen  days 

sooner  and  later  in  others),  the  enclosed  aniroal  breaks  after  impregnation  the  head  of  the  embryo  was  become 

the  shell  within  which  ii  lias  been  confined  with  its  large  and  transpai^nt,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  mouth 

beak ;  and,  by  repeated  eflbi-ts,  at  last  pi-ocures  its  en-  open,  4ind  the  rudiments  of  the  ears  beginning  to  appear; 

Jaigement.  the  bQckbone»  of  a  whitish  colour,  was  bent  towards 

From  tlus  litde  history  we  perceive  that  those  parts  tlie  breast ;  the  two  bloody  specks,  being  now  consider- 

which  are  most  conducive  to  life  are  the  first  that  are  ably  inci-eased,  appeared  to  be  nothing  less  than  the 

begun:  the  head  and  the  back-bone,  which  no  doubt  ouuines  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart;  and  the  two 

enclose  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  marrow,  Uiough  both  whitish  specks  on  each  side  now  appeared  to  be  the 

are  too  limpid  to  be  discerned,  are  the  first  that  ai*e  seen  rudiments  of  the  lungs.    Towards  the  region  of  the  belly 

to  exist;  the  beating  of  the  heait  is  perceived  soon  after:  the  liver  began  to  be  seen,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  a 

the  less  noble  parts  seem  to  spring  from  these — ^the  wings,  little  intricate  mass  like  ravelled  thread  discerned,  which 

the  thighs,  the  feet,  and,  lastly,  the  bilh    Whatever,  soon  appeared  to  be  the  stomach  and  tlie  intestines;  the 

Iherafore,  the  animal  has  double,  or  whatever  it  can  live  legs  soon  after  began  to  be  seen,  and  to  assume  tlMir 

without  the  use  of,  these  are  latest  in  production —  natural  position;    and  firom   that  time  forth,  all  tha 

iUture  first  sedulously  applyii^  to  the  formation  of  the  parts  being  foimed,  every  day  only  aeivad  to  derelqp 
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tiiem  still  more  iintO  the  thirty*fix8tday,  when  the  rabbit  thau  the  female :  he  adds,  that  at  the  end  of  thir^  days 

lifought  forth  her  young  completely  fitted  for  the  pur-  tlie  parts  of  the  body  of  the  male  are  distinguishable ; 

.poses  of  their  fiumble  happiness.  while  those  of  the  female  aiis  not  equally  so  till  ten  days 

HaTing  thus  seen  the  stages  of  generation  in  the  after. 

meaner  animals,  let  us  take  a  view  of  its  progress  in  in  six  weeks  the  embryo  is  grown  two  inches  long ; 

Man,  and  uraoe  ttie  feeble  beginnings  of  our  own  exist-  the  human  figure  begins  to  grow  en  ry  day  more  perfect — 

ence.    An  account  of  the  lowliness  of  our  own  origin,  the  head  being  still  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest 

if  it  cannot  amuse,  will  at  least  serve  to  humble  us;  and  of  the  body ;  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  perceived 

it  may  take  fi-om  our  pride  though  it  £ul  to  ^tify  our  almost  by  the  eye.    It  has  been  seen  to  beat  in  an  em- 

euriosity.    We  cannot  here  trace  the  variations  of  the  'biyo  of  hfty  days  old  a  long  time  after  it  had  been  taken 

bbginnin;^  animal  as  in  the  former  instances,  for  the  out  of  the  womb. 

typportumties  of  inspection  are  but  few  and  accidental ;  In  two  months  the  embryo  is  more  than  two  inches  in 

far  this  reason  we  must  be  content  often  to  fill  up  the  length.    The  ossification  is  perceivable  in  the  arms  and 

blanks  of  oiu*  history  with  coi^ectm«.    And,  first,  we  thighs  and  in  the  point  of  the  chin,  the  under  jaw  being 

iare  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  infant  in  the  greatly  advanced  before  the  upoer.     These  i>arts,  how* 

Uromb  immediately  after  conception ;   but  we  have  good  ever,  may  as  yet  be  considei^ea  as  bony  points  rather 

xeason  to  believe  that  it  proceeds,  as  in  most  other  ani-  than  as  bones.    The  lunbilical  vessels,  which  before  went 

inalfl»  from  the  eg^.     Anatomists  inform  us,  that  four  side  by  side,  are  now  bugun  to  be  twisted  like  a  ropo 

days  after  conception  there  is  found  in  the  womb  an  one  over  the  other,  and  go  to  join  with  the  placenta^ 

oval  sabstance  about  the  aixe  of  a  small  pea,  but  longer  which  as  yet  is  but  small. 

0De  way  than  the  other ;   this  little  body  is  formed  by  In  three  months  ikie  embryo  is  above  three  inches 

^n  extremely  fine  membrane  enclosing  a  liquor  a  good  long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces.    Hippocrates  ob- 

deal  resembling  the  white  of  an  egff ;   in  this  may,  even  serves,  that  not  till  then  the  mother  perceives  the  child's 

^en,  be  perceived  several  small  fibres  united  together,  motion;  and  he  adds,  that  in  femide  children  the  motion 

which  form  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo.    JBesides  is  not  observable  till  the  end  of  four  months.    How- 

Hiaee,  another  set  of  fibres  are  seen,  which  soon  after  ever,  this  is  no  general  rule,  as  there  are  women  who 

become  the  placenta,  or  that  body  by  which  the  animal  assert  that  they  perceived  themselves  to  be  quick  with 

is  supplied  with  nourishment  child,  as  their  expression  is,  at  the  end  of  two  months ; 

Seven  days  after  conception,  we  can  readily  distin-  so  that  this  quicimess  seems  rather  to  arise  from  thempo- 

^nish  by  the  eye  the  first  lineaments  of  the  child  in  the  portion  between  the  child's  strength  and  the  motner's 

womb.    However,  they  are  as  yet  without  form — ahow>  sensibility  than  from  anv  determinate  period  of  time. 

ing  at  the  end  of  seven  days  pretty  much  such  an  ap-  At  all  times,  however,  the  child  is  equally  alive ;  imd 

pearance  as  that  of  the  chicken  after  twenty-four  hours,  consequently  those  juries  of  matrons  that  are  to  deter* 

DcdngasmaU  jelly-like  mass,  yet  exhibiting  the  rudi-  mine  upon  tne  pregnancy  of  criminsls  should  not  inquire 

ments  of  the  head ;  the  trunk  is  barely  visible ;  Uiere  is  whether  the  woman  be  quick,  but  whether  she  be  with 

likewise  to  be  discerned  a  small  assemblage  of  fibres  child;  if  the  latter  be  perceivable,  the  former  follows  of 

issuing  from  the  body  of  the  iiiiant,  which  afterwards  course. 

become  the  blood-vessels  that  convey  nouilshment  from  Four  months  and  a  half  after  conception  the  embryo 

jkhe  placenta  to  the  child  while  enclosed  in  the  womb.  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long.    All  the  parte  are  so 

Fifteoi  days  after  conception  the  head  becomes  auf^mented,  that  even  their  proportions  are  now  distin- 
distinctly  visible,  and  even  the  most  prcHuinent  features  ffmshable.  The  very  nails  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
of  the  visage  begin  to  appear.  The  nose  is  a  little  ele-  fingers  and  toes ;  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  already 
vmted;  there  are  two  bhusk  specks  in  the  place  of  eyes;  begin  to  perform  Uieir  ftmctions  of  receiving  an4  di- 
tind  two  little  holes  where  the  ears  are  afterwards  seen,  gesting.  In  the  stomach  is  found  a  hquor  similar  to 
The  body  of  the  embryo  is  also  grown  larger;  and  both  that  in  which  the  embryo  floats — in  one  part  of  the  in- 
above  and  1  elow  are  seen  two  litSie  protuberances,  which  testines  a  milky  substance,  and  in  the  other  an  exore- 
jnark  the  places  from  whence  the  arms  and  thighs  are  mentidous  one  There  is  also  found  a  small  quantity  of 
|o  proceed.  The  length  of  the  whole  body  at  this  time  bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  some  urine  in  its  own 
is  less  than  half  an  inch.  proper  receptacle.    By  this  time,  also,  the  posture  of  the 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  body  has  received  yeij  embryo  seems  to  be  aetermined.    The  head  is  bent  for- 

little  increase;   but  the  legs  and  leet,  with  thehancfs  ward,  so  that  the  chin  seems  to  rest  upon  its  breast;  the 

•ad  arms,  are  become  apparent.     The  growth  of  the  knees  are  raised  up  towards  the  head,  and  the  legs  bent 

arms  is  more  qpeedy  than  that  of  the  kgs;   and  the  backward,  somewhat  resembling  the  posture  of  those  who 

lingers  Uie  sooner  separated  than  the  toes.    About  this  sit  upon  their  haunches.    Sometimes  the  knees  axe 

tixne,   the  Internal   paits  are  found  upon  dissection  raised  so  high  as  to  touch  the  cheeks,  and  the  feet  are 

to  become  distinguishable^    ,The  places  of  the  bones  are  croned  over  each  other;  the  arms  are  laid  upon  the 

xnarked  by  small  threadlike  suDstances,  that  are  yet  breast,  while  one  of  the  hands,  and  often  both,  touch  the 

more  fluicfeven  th.on  a  jelly.    Among  them  the  ribs  are  visage ;  sometimes  the  hands  are  shut,  and  sometimes^ 

perceptible,  like  threads  also,  disposed  on  each  side  of  also,  the  arms  are  found  hanging  down  by  the  body. 

the  spine ;  and  even  the  fingers  and  toes  exceed  hairs  These  are  the  most  usual  postures  which  the  embryo 

in  thickness.  assumes ;  but  t  .ese  it  is  frequently  known  to  change ; 

In  a  month  the  embryo  is  an  inch  long ;  the  body  is  and  it  is  owing  to  these  alterations  that  the  mother  so 

iM&t    forward — a   situation   which    it    almost  always  frequently  foels  those  twitches  which  are  usually  at* 

— wntnes  in  the  womb,  either  because  a  posture  of  this  tended  with  pain. 

Mud  is  the  most  ea^y,   or  because  it  takes  up  the  least  The  embryo  thus  situated  is  furnished  by  Nature 

room.    The  human  figure  is  now  no  longer  doubtful;  with  all  things  proper  for  its  support;   and  as  it  iu- 

erwerj  part  of  the  face  is  distinguishable ;  the  body  is  creases  in  size  its  nourishment  also  is  found  to  increase 

■ketched  out;   the  bowels  are  to  be  distinguished  as  with  it    As  soon  as  it  first  begins  to  grow  in  the  womb» 

tlii«ads;  the  bones  are  still  quite  soft,  but  in  some  places  that  receptacle,  from  being  very  small,   grows  Ia^^ 

beginning  to  assume  a  greater  rigidity ;  the  blood-vessels  and  (what  is  more  surprising)  thicker  "every  day.    ue 

Hiadt  go  to  the  placenta  (which,  as  was  said,  contribute  sides  of  a  bladder,  as  we  Imow,  the  more  they  are 

to  the  child's  nourishment)  are  plainly  seen  issuing  from  ^stended  the  more  they  become  thin ;  but  here,  the 

Ae  navel  (being  therefore  oallea  the  "umbilical  vessels")  larger  the  womb  grows  the  more  it  appears  to  tl^^en. 

•ad  i^g  to  spread  themselves  upon  the  placenta.    Ac-  Within  this  the  embryo  is  still  farther  involved,  in  two 

aording  to  Uippoorates.  the  male  embryo  dimlope  sooner  membranes  called  w  ^'chorion"  and  ^'amniosi'*  and 
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floats  in  a  thiu  transparent  fluid,  upon  which  it  seems  in  fection ',  other  animals  of  the  same  bulk  seldom  remain 

some  measure  to  subsist    However,  the  great  storehouse  in  the  womb  abore  six  months,  wldle  he  continues  nine ; 

firom  whence  its  chief  nourishment  is  supplied  is  called  and  even  after  his  birth  appears  more  than  any  other 

the  "  placenta" — ^a  red  substance  somewhat  resemblinff^  to  have  his  state  of  imbecility  prolonged, 

a  sponge,  that  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  womb,  and  We  may  observe,  also,  that  that  generation  is  the 

communicates  to  the  umbilical  yessels  with  the  embryo,  most  complete  in  which  the  fewest  atiimals  are  pro- 

lliese  umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  a  vein  and  two  duced.    Nature,  by  attending  to  the  production  of  one 

arteries,  issue  from  the  navel  of  the  child,  and  are  at  a  time,  seems  to  exert  all  her  efiforts  in  bringing  it  to 

branched  out  upon  the  placenta,  where  they,  in  fact,  perfection ;  out  where  this  attention  is  divided,  the  am- 

seem  to  form  its  substance,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  mals  so  prodiiped  come  into  the  world  with  partial 

seem  to  suck  up  their  nourishment  from  the  womb  and  advantages,     in  this  manner  twins  are  never,  at  least 

the  fluids  contained  therein.    The  blood  thus  received  while  infants,  so  large  or  so  strong  as  those  that 


from  the  womb  by  the  placenta,  and  communicated  by  singly  into  the  world— each  having  in  some  measiure 
the  umbilical  vein  to  tne  body  of  the  embryo,  is  con-  robbed  the  other  of  its  right,  as  tliat  support  which 
veyed  to  the  heart ;  where,  without  ever  passing  into  Nature  meant  for  one  has  been  prodigally  divided, 
the  lungs  as  in  the  bom  infant,  it  takes  a  shorter  course ;  In  this  manner,  as  those  ammals  are  the  best  that 
for,  entering  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  instead  are  produced  singly,  so  we  And  that  the  noblest  animals 
of  passing  up  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  seems  to  are  ever  the  least  t'riiitful.  These  tfre  seen  usually  to  bring 
break  this  partition,  and  goes  directly  through  tlie  body  fort)  but  one  at  a  time,  and  to  place  all  their 'attention 
of  the  heart  by  an  opening  called  the  "  foramen  ovale,**  ujxm  that  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  oviparous 
and  from  thence  to  the  aorta,  or  great  artery ;  by  which  kmds  produce  an  amaziug  plenty;  and  even  tlie  lower 
it  is  driven  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  we  see  the  ti'ibes  of  viviparous  animals  increase  in  a  seeming  pro- 
placenta  in  some  measure  supplying  the  place  of  lungs ;  portion  to  their  minuteness  and  imperfection.  Natove 
for  as  the  litde  animal  can  receive  no  air  by  inspiration,  seems  lavish  of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation ; 
the  lungs  are  therefore  useless.  But  we  see  die  placenta  and,  as  if  she  meant  them  entirely  for  the  use  of  the 
converting  the  fluid  of  the  womb  iuto  blood,  and  send-  nobler  races,  she  appears  to  have  bestowed  greater  pains 
ing  it  by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  heart,  from  whence  in  multiplying  the  number  than  incompleting  the  Kind, 
it  is  despatched  by  a  quicker  and  shorter  circulation  In  this  manner,  while  the  elephant  and  the  horse  bring 
through  the  whole  frame.  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  the  spider  and  the  beetle  ars 

In  this  manner  the  embryo  reposes  in  the  womb,  sup-  seen  to  produce  a  thousand :  and  even  among  the  smaller 

plied  with  that  nourishment  which  is  fltted  to  its  neces-  quadrupeds  all  the  inferior  kinds  are  extremely  fertile-^ 

sities,  and  furnished  with  those  organs  that  are  adapted  any  one  of  these  being  found  in  a  very  few  months  to 

to  its  situation.    As  its  sensations  are  but  few,  its  wants  become  the  parent  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
are  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a        In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  smalEsst  antimula  mnltl- 

sleep,  with  scarce  any  intervals,  marks  the  earliest  period  ply  in  the  ^atest  proportion ;   and  we  have  reason  to 

of  animal  lite.    As  the  little  creatim>,  however,  gathers  thank  Providence  that  the  most  formidable  animals  ore 

btcength  and  size,  it  seems  to  become  more  wakeful  and  the  least  fruitful.    Had  the  lion  and  die  tiger  the  same 

uneasy ;  even  in  the  womb  it  bei^ins  to  teel  the  want  of  degree  of  fecundity  with  the  rabbit  or  the  rat,  all  the 

something  it  does  not  possess-Hi  sensadon  that  seems  arts  of  man  would  be  unable  to  oppose  these  fierce  in- 

ooevid  with  man's  nature,  and  never  leaves  him  till  vaders ;   and  we  should  soon  perceive  them  become  the 

he  dies.    The  embryo  even  then  begins  to  struggle  for  grants  of  those  who  claim  the  lordship  of  the  creatioii, 

a  state  more  marked  by  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  from  Snt  Heaven  in  this  respect  has  wisely  consulted  the  ad> 

about  the  sixth  month,  begins  to  give  the  mother  warn-  vantage  of  all :  it  has  opposed  to  man  only  such  enemies 

ing  of  the  greater  pain  she  is  yet  to  endure.    The  con-  as  he  has  art  and  strength  to  conquer ;  and  as  large 

tinuation  of  pregnancy  in  woman  is  usually  nine  months ;  animals  require  propordonal  supplies,  Nature  was  nb> 

but  there  have  been  many  instances  when  the  child  has  willing  to  give  new  liie  where,  in  some  measure,  it  denieil 

lived  that  was  born  at  seven ;  and  some  are  found  to  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence, 
continue  pregnant  a  month  above  the  usual  time.  When       In  consequence  of  this  pre-established  order,  the  ani> 

the  appointed  dme  appvoaches,  the  infant,  which  has  for  mals  that  are  endowed  widi  the  most  perfect  methods 

some  mondis  been  giving  painful  proofs  of  its  existence,  of  generation,  and  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  seldom 

now  begins  to  increase  its  efforts  for  liberty.    The  head  beoin  to  procreate  till  they  have  almost  acquired  their 

is  applied  downward  to  the  apertui'e  of  the  womb,  and  by  fuU  growth.     Oi)  the  odier  hand,  tliose  which  brin^ 

reiterated  efforts  it  endeavours  to  extend  tiie  same :  forth  many  enjgender  before  they  have  snived  at  hw 

these  endeavonis  produce  the  pain  which  all  women  in  tbnr  natoral  size.    The  horse  ana  the  bull  oome  sUmoet 

labour  feel  in  some  degree — ^tho8«  of  strong  consdtiitions  to  PM^tection  before  fbev  beffin  to  ffen<mite ;  the  hog 

the  least,  those'niesi  weakly  the  most  ssverely ;  lAnce  we  and  the  rabbit  scsrce  leaTS  the  teat  b&ttn  tney  eecome 

learn  that  the  women  of  Africa  always  deliver  them-  parents  themselves.     In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we 

selves,  and  are  well  a  few  houre  after ;   while  those  of  consider  this  subject,  we  shall  find  that  all  creatures 

Europe  require  assistance,  and  recover  more  slowly,  approach  most   to    perfection  whose  generation  most 

Thus  the  infant,  still  continuing  to  push  with  its  head  nearly  resembles  that  of  man.    Tlie  reptile  produced 

forward,  by  the  repetition  of  its  endeavours  at  last  sue-  from  cutting  is  but  one  degree  above  the  vegetable ;  the 

ceeds,  and  thus  issues  into  life.    The  blood,  which  has  animal  proauced  from  the  egg  is  a  step  higher  in  the 

hitherto  passed  through  the  heart,  now  takes  a  wider  scale  of  existence ;    that  class  of  animals  which  are 

circuit;  and  the  foramen  ovide  closes;  the  lungs,  which  brought  forth  alive  ai-e  still  more  exalted.     Of  theeey 

had  till  this  time  been  inactive,  now  first  begin  their  such  as  bring  forth  one  at  a  time  are  the  more  complete  ; 

functions ;  the  air  rushes  in  to  distend  them ;    and  this  and  amongst  the  foremost  of  these  stands  Mah,  the  grnft 

produces  the  first  sensation  of  pain,  which  the  infant  master  of  all,  who  seems  to  have  united  the  per&^^eBS 

expresses  by  a  shriek — so  that  the  beginning  of  our  lives  of  all  the  rest  in  his  formation.  ^ 

as  well  as  the  end  is  marked  with  anguish. 

From  comparing  these  accounts,  we  perceive  that  the 
most  laboured  generation  is  the  most  perfect;  and  that 
the  animal  which,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  takes  the 
longest  time  for  production  is  always  the  most  complete 
when  finished.  Of  all  others  man  sec:  is  the  slowest  in 
eoming  into  life,  as  he  is* the  slowest  'n  coming  to  per- 
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OHAP.  in.  the  uneasinesses  it  must  at  eTOry  interval  enduie;  while, 

in  the  beginning,  it  has  got  no  external  marks  to  testiff 
THx  INFANCT  OT  MAV.  its  Satisfactions.    It  is  not  till  after  fortr  days  that  it  u 

seen  to  smile ;  and  not  tUl  that  time  also  that  the  tears 

When  we  take  a  soryej  of  the  yarious  classes  of  ani-  begin  to  appear,  its  former  expressions  of  uneasiness 
mal^  and  examine  their  strength,  their  beauty,  or  their  being  always  without  them.  As  to  auy  other  marks  of 
•truenire,  we  shall  find  man  to  possess  most  of  those  the  passions,  the  infant  bein^  as  yet  almost  without  them, 
•dTantages  united  which  the  rest  enjoy  partially.  In-  it  can  express  none  of  them  m  its  visage— which,  except 
finitely  superior  to  all  others  in  the  powers  of  the  under-  in  the  act  of  crying  and  laughing,  is  fixed  in  a  settled 
fltxnding,  he  is  also  superior  to  them  in  the  fitness  and  serenitv.  All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  seem  equally 
proportions  of  his  fonn.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  relaxea  and  feeble ;  its  motions  are  uncertain,  and  its 
one  of  the  most  miserable  beings  upon  earth  if,  with  a  postures  without  choice;  it  is  unable  to  stand  upright; 
sentient  mind,  be  was  so  formed  as  to  be  incapable  of  its  bams  are  ^et  bent,  from  the  habit  which  it  received 
obeying  its  impulse ;  but  Nature  has  otherwise  pro-  from  'its  position  in  the  womb ;  it  has  not  strength 
Tided — as,  with  the  most  extensive  intellects  to  command,  enough  in  its  arms  to  stretch  them  forward,  much  less 
■lie  has  furnished  him  with  a  body  the  best  fitted  for  to  grasp  anything  with  its  hands ;  it  rests  just  in  the 
obedience.  posture  it  is  laid ;  and,  if  abandoned,  must  continue  in 

In  infancy,  however,  that  mind  and  this  body  form  the  same  position. 
the  most  helpless  union  in  oil  Animated  Nature;  and  Nevertheless,  though  this  be  the  description  of  infancy 
if  anything  can  give  us  a  picture  of  complete  imbecility,  among  mankind  in  general,  there  are  countries  and  raees 
it  18  a  man  when  just  come  into  the  world.  The  infant  amon^  whom  infancy  does  not  seem  mai-ked  with  such 
just  bom  stands  in  need  of  all  things  without  the  power  utter  imbecility,  but  where  the  children,  not  long  after 
of  procuring  any.  The  low  races  of  animals  upon  Wng  thev  are  bom,  appear  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of 
ptiMueed  are  active,  vigorous,  and  capable  of  self-sup-  self-support.  The  children  of  Negroes  have  a  surprising 
pofft ;  but  the  infant  is  obli^;ed  to  wait  in  helpless  ex-  degree  of  this  premature  industiy ;  they  are  able  to  walk 
pectation,  and  its  cries  are  its  only  aid  to  procure  sub-  at  two  months — or,  at  least,  to  move  from  one  place  to 
flistence.  another ,  they  also  hang  to  the  mother's  back  without  any 

An  infant  just  bom  may  be  said  to  come  from  one  assistance,  and  seize  the  breast  over  the  shoulder — con- 
element  into  another;  for,  from  the  watery  fluid  in  which  tinning  in  this  posture  till  she  thinks  proper  to  lay  them 
it  was  surrounded,  it  now  immeiges  into  air;  and  its  down.  This  is  veiy  different  in  the  dhildren  of  our 
first  cries  seem  to  imply  how  greatly  it  regrets  the  change.  couni:les,  who  are  seldom  able  to  walk  under  a  twelve- 
How  much  longer  it  could  have  continued  in  a  state  of    month. 

almost  total  insensibility  in  the  womb  is  impossible  to  The  skin  of  children  newly  brought  forth  is  alwavs 
tell ;  but  it  is  very  mobable  that  it  could  remain  there  red,  proceeding  from  its  transparency,  by  which  tfie 
some  hours  more.  In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  blood  beneath  appears  more  conspicuous.  Some  say 
this  subject,  Mr.  Buffon  so  placed  a  pregnant  bitch  as  that  this  redness  is  greatest  in  those  children  that  are 
tlmt  her  puppies  were  brought  forth  in  warm  water,  in  afteiwards  about  to  have  the  finest  complexions ;  and  it 
which  he  kept  them  above  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  appears  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so,  smce  Uie  thinnest 
However,  he  saw  no  change  in  the  animals  thus  newly  skins  are  alwavs  the  fairest.  The  size  of  a  new-bom  in- 
InoQg^t  forth ;  they  continued  the  whole  time  vigorous ;  fant  is  generally  about  twenty  inches,  and  its  weight 
•lid,  during  the  whole  time,  it  is  veiy  probable  Siat  the  about  twelve  pounda  The  head  is  laige,  and  all  the 
blood  circulated  through  llie  same  channels  through  members  delicate,  soft,  and  pu%.  These  appearances 
which  it  passed  while  they  continued  in  the  womb.  alter  with  its  age ;  as  it  grows  older,  the  head  becomes 

Almost  all  animals  have  their  eyes  closed  for  some  less  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  flesh 
days  after  beiiig  brought  into  the  world.  Tbe  infant  hardens ;  the  bones,  that  before  birth  grew  very  thick  in 
opens  them  the  instant  uf  its  birUi.  However,  it  seems  proportion,  now  lengthen  by  degrees^  and  the  hiunaa 
to  keep  tliem  ^:sed  and  i<Ue ;  they  want  that  lustre  which  figure  more  and  more  acquires  its  due  dimensions.  In 
they  acquire  by  degrees ;  and  if  they  happen  to  move,  such  children,  however,  as  are  but  feeble  or  sickly,  the 
it  18  rather  an  accidental  gaae  tbkn  an  exertion  of  the  head  always  continues  too  big  for  the  body — the  heads 
aet  of  seeing.  The  light  alone  seems  to  make  the  greatest  of  dwarfs  being  extremely  large  in  proportion. 
inpresBion  upon  them.  The  eyes  of  infants  are  some-  lufants,  when  newly  bom,  pass  most  of  their  time  in 
timee  found  turned  to  the  place  where  it  is  strongest ;  sleeping,  and  awake  with  crying — excited  either  by  seiit 
and  tlie  pupil  is  seen  to  dilateand  diminish,  as  in  grown  sations  of  pain  or  of  hunger.  Man,  when  come  to 
persons,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  it  receives.  But  maturity,  but  rarely  feels  the  want  of  food,  as  eating 
atill  the  infant  is  incapable  ot  distingnishing  objects ;  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  known  to  suf- 
tiie  sense  of  seeing,  like  the  rest  of  the  senses,  requires  fice  the  most  voracious :  but  the  infant  may  be  con- 
hahii  before  it  becomes  any  way  serviceable  An  the  sidered  as  a  little  glutton,  whose  only  pleasure  consists 
senses  must  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  must  be  in  its  appetite — and  this,  except  when  it  sleeps,  it  is 
made  to  correct  the  defects  of  one  another,  before  they  never  easy  without  satisi^ing.  Thus  Nature  has  adapted 
oan  give  just  information.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  different  desires  to  the  different  periods  of  life— each  as 
if  tbe  infant  could  express  its  own  sensations,  it  would  it  seems  most  necessary  for  human  support  of  succession. 
give  a  veiy  extraordinaiy  description  of  the  illusions  While  the  animal  is  yet  forming,  hunger  excites  it  to 
which  it  suffers  from  them.  The  sight  might,  perhaps,  that  supply  which  is  neeessary  for  its  growth ;  when  it 
be  leprrsented  as  inverting  objects  or  multiplying  them;  is  completely  formed  a  different  appetite  takes  place, 
the  hearing,  instead  of  conveying  one  uniform  tone,  which  incites  it  to  communicate  existence.  These  two 
mij^t  be  said  to  bring  up  an  interrupted  succession  of  desires  take  up  the  whole  attention  at  different  periods, 
noises ;  and  the  touch  apparentiy  would  divide  one  body  but  are  very  seldom  found  to  prevail  strongly  together 
into  as  many  as  there  are  fingers  that  grasped  it.  But  in  the  same  age— one  pleasure  ever  senring  to  repress 
all  these  errors  are  lost  in  one  confused  idea  of  existence ;  the  other ;  and  if  we  find  a  person  of  fiill  age  placing  a 
and  it  is  hi^ppy  for  the  infant  that  it  then  can  make  but  principal  part  of  his  happiness  in  the  nature  and  quan- 
Teiy  little  use  of  its  senses,  when  they  could  serve  only  tity  or  his  food,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that, 
to  bring  it-fiilse  information.  with  respect  to  his  other  apiietites,  he  still  retains  a  pait 

If  there  be  any  distinct  sensations,  those  of  pain  seem    of  the  imbecility  of  his  chilahood. 
to  be  much  more  frequent  and  stronger  than  those  of       It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  infants,  who  aro 
l^easure.    The  infant's  cries  axe  sufficient  indications  of   thus  more  voracious  than     own  penona,  are  nevertho- 
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IfiflB  ibdn  eapabld  of  sustaining  hunger.  Weba^e  ssveral  of  the  understanding  Is'mster  in  infants  than  in  chil 
instances,  in  accidental  cases  of  famine,  in  which  the  dren  of  four  years  old.    if  we  only  reflect  a  moment  on 
child  has  been  known  to  survive  the  parent,  and  been  the  amazing  acquisitions  that  an  infant  makes  in  the 
seen  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  Their  little  first  and  second  jears  of  life,  we  shall  have  much  eauas 
bodies,  also,  are  more  patient  of  cold;  and  we  have  for  wonder.    Being  sent  into  a  world  where  everything 
similar  instances  of  the  mother^s  perishing  in  the  snow,  is  new  and  unknown,  the  first  months  of  life  are  spent 
while  the  infant  has  been  found  aUve  beside  her.    How-  in  a  kind  of  torpid  amazement — an  attenticm  distraeted 
ever,  if  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of  infants,  we  by  the  multiplicity  of  objects  that  press  to  be  knows. 
shall  find  an  obvious  reason  for  both  these  advantages,  llie  first  labour,  Uierefore,  of  the  little  learner  is  to  coi^ 
Their  blood-vessels  are  known  to  be  much  larger  than  rect  the  illusions  of  the  senses,  to  distinguish  one  objeoi* 
in  adults,  and  their  nerves  much  thicker  and  softer ;  from  another,  and  to  exert  the  memory  so  as  to  know 
thus,  being  furnished  with  a  more  copious  quantity  of  them  again.     In  this  manner  a  child  of  a  year  old  has 
iuices,  both  of  the  nervous  and  sanguinary  Kinds,  the  made  a  thousand  experiments — ^all  which  it  has  properij 
infant  finds  a  temporary  sustenance  in  this  superflui^,  ranged  and  distinctly  remembers.      Light,  heat,  fire, 
and  does  not  expire  till  both  are  exhausted.    The  cir-  sweets  and  bitters,  sounds  soft  or  terrible,  are  all  distill 
culation,  also,  being  larger  and  quicker,  supplies  it  with  guished  at  the  end  of  a  veiy  few  months.    Besides  thi% 
proportiouable  warmth,  so  that  it  is  more  capable  of  re-  every  person  the  child  knows,  every  individual  object  it 
siBting  the  accidental  ligours  of  the  weather.  becomes  fond  of— its  rattles  or  its  bells — ^may  be  all 
The  first  noiunshment  of  infants  is  well  known  to  be  considered  as  so  many  new  lessons  to  the  yoimg  mind, 
the  mother's  milk ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  infant  .with  which  it  has  not  become  acquainted  without  con- 
has  milk  in  its  own  breasts,  which  may  be  S4{ueezed  out  siderable  exertions  of  the  understanding.    At  Uiis  period 
by  compression ;  this  nourishment  becomes  less  grateful  of  life  the  knowledge  of  every  individual  object  cannot 
as  the  cliild  gathers  strength,  and  perhaps,  also,  more  be  acquired  without  the  same  effort  which,  when  grown 
unwholesome.    However,  in  cold  countries,  which  are  up,  is  employed  upon  the  most  abstract  idea;  everything 
unfavourable  to  propagation,  and  where  the  female  has  the  child  sees  or  hear^ — all  the  marks  and  characters 
seldom  above  tln^ee  or  four  children  at  the  most  during  of  Nature — are  as  much  unknown,  and  require  the  same 
her  life,  shr  continues  to  suckle  the  child  for  four  or  five  attention  to  attain,  as  if  the  reader  were  set  to  undev- 
y&rs  together.    In  this  manner  the  mothers  of  Canada  stand  the  characters  of  an  ^thiopic  manuscript;   and 
and  Greenland  ai^e  often  seen  suckling  two  or  three  yet  we  see  in  how  short  a  time  the  little  student  begins 
children  of  different  ages  at  a  time.  to  understand  them  all,  and  to  give  evident  marks  of 

The  life  of  infants  is  very  precarious  till  the  ages  of  early  industry, 

three  or  four,  from  which  time  it  becomes  more  secure ;  It  is  very  amusing  to  pursue  the  young  mind  while 

and  v^hen  a  child  amves  at  its  seventh  year  it  is  then  employed  in  its  first  attainments.    At  about  a  year  old 

considered  as  a  more  certain  life,  as  Mr.  Bufibn  asserts,  the  same  necessities  that .  first  engaged  its  nculties 

than  at  any  other  age  whatever.     It  appears,  from  increase  as  its  acquaintance  with  Nature  enlarges.    Ito 

Simpson's  Tables,  that  of  a  oeitain  number  of  children  studies,  therefore,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  are  no 

bom  at  the  same  time,  a  fourth  part  are  found  dead  at  way  relaxed ;  for  hating  experienced  what  gave  pleasure 

the  end  of  the  first  year ;  more  than  two  thirds  at  the  at  one  time,  it  desires  a  repetition  of  it  from  the  same 

end  of  the  second ;  and  at  least  half  at  the  end  of  the  object ;  and,  in  order  to  ootain  this,  diat  object  most 

third :  so  that  those  who  live  to  be  above  three  years  be  pointed  out ;  here,  therefore,  a  new  necessity  arises, 

old  are    indulged  a  longer  term  than  half  the  rest  which  very  often  neither  its  little  arts  nor  imj^rtunities 

of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nevertheless,  life  at  that  period  can  remove— so  that  the  child  is  at  last  obhged  to  set 

may   be  considered   as  mere    animal   existence,  and  about  naming  the  objects  it  desires  to  possess  or  avoid. 

rather  a  preparation  for  than  an  enjoyment  of  those  sa-  In  beginning  to  speak,  which  is  usually  about  a  year 

tisiactions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  make  life  of  old,  children  find  a  thousand  di£Bcultie&     It  is  not 

tINd  value ;  and  hence  it  is  more  natural  for  mankind  to  without  repeated  trials  that  they  come  to  pronounoa 

deplore  a  fellow  creature  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life  than  any  one  of  the  letters,  nor  wiaiout  an  efibrt  of  the 

one  dying  in  early  infancy.    The  one,  by  living  up  to  memory  that  they  can  retain  them.    For  this  reason, 

y^th,  and  thus  wading  through  the  disadvantageous  we  frequently   see  them    attempting   a  sound  which 

parts  of  existence,  seems  to  have  earned  a  short  con-  they  had  learned,    but  forgot;    and  when  they  have 

tinuance  of  its  enjoyments ;  the  infant,  on  tlie  cont^ry,  failed,  I  have  often  seen  their  attempt  attended  with  up- 

has  served  but  a  slioit  apprenticeship  to  pain ;  and,  when  parent  confusion.    The  letters  soonest  learned  are  tlioae 

taken  away,  may  be  considered  as  rescued  from  a  long  wldch  are  most  easily  fcHrmed;  thus  A  and  B  require  an 

continuance  of  misery.  obvious  disposition  of  the  organs,  and  their  pronunci- 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the  growth  of  ation  is  consequently  soon  attained.    Z  and  R,  whioh 

the  human  body.    The  embiyo  in  tlie  womb  continues  require  a  more  complicated  position,  are  learned  wi& 

to  increase  still  more  and  more  till  it  is  born.     On  the  greater  difficulty.    And  this  may,  perhaps,  be  theieaaon 

other  hand,  the  child's  growth  is  less  eveiy  year  till  the  why  the  ohildi^en  in  some  countiies  speak  sooner  than 

time  of  puberty,  when  it  seems  to  stait  up  of  a  sudden,  in  others ;   for  the  letters  mostly  occuiTing  in  the  Ian- 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  embiyo,  which  is  an  inch  long  guage  of  one  country  being  such  as  are  of  easy  pronon. 

in  the  first  month,  grows  but  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  ciation,  that  language  is  of  course  more  easily  attained, 

the  second ;  it  then  grows  one  and  a  half  in  the  third,  two  In  this  manner  the  children  of  the  Italians  are  said  to 

and  a  half  in  the  fouilb  ;  and  in  this  manner  it  keeps  in-  speak  sooner  than  those  of  the  Germans'—the  language 

creasing,  till  in  the  last  month  of  its  continuance  it  is  of  the  one  being  smooth  and  open,  that  of  the  otlier 

actually  found  to  grow  foiu  inches,  and,  iu  the  whole,  crowded  with  consonants,  and  extremely  guttural, 

about  eighteen  inches  long.     But  it  is  othei-wise  with  But  be  this  as  it  will,  in  all  countries  children  axe 

Uie  child  when  born  ;  if  we  suppose  it  eighteen  inches  found  able  to  express  the  greatest  part  of  their  wants  bj 

at  thnt  time,  it  grows  in  the  first  year  six  or  seven  inches;  the  time  they  arrive  at  two  years  old;  and  from  the 

in  the  second  year  it  grows  but  four  inches;  in  the  third  moment  the  necessi^  of  learning  new  words  ceases  tfaey 

year  about  three ;  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  of  about  an  relax  their  industry.    It  is  then  that  the  mind,  like  the 

inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  each  year  till  the  time  of  body,  seems  every  year  to  make  slow  advances;  and,  in 

pubeity,  when  Nature  seems  to  make  one  last  effort  to  order  to  spur  up  attention,  many  systems  of  educatiini 

complete  her  work,  and  unfold  the  whole  animal  machine,  have  been  contrived. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  in  childran  seems  to  corre-  Almost  every  philosopher  who  has  written  on  the  edi^ 

cipond  with  that  of  the  body.    The  comparative  progress  cation  of  children  has  been  willing  to  point  out  a  m(fttlw?d 
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tf  iiis own, ctiieiy  pmftsbig to  ftdraace ^  Uttw,  iudefld,  thiit  wlien ^dntialsd in tlik maiin^ 

baiftowe  the  intdleete  at  the  aame  time.    Theee  ue  boy  may  not  be  eo  aeeminglT  senable  and  forward  w 

^M^iy  fimmd  to  begin  with  finding  nothing  right  in  the  one  bred  up  under  solitary  instruetion ;   and,  perhaps, 

'<W""M»i  pwwtifle,  and  by  mging  a  total  reformation.  Li  this  early  foiwaidness  is  more  engagixu^  than  useifUL    It 

mnaBquenoe  of  this  nouiing  ean  be  more  wild  or  ima-  is  well  known  that  many  of  those  emldren  i^o  have 

ginaiy  than  thdr  various  systems  of  improvement  Some  been  suoh  prodigies  of  hterature  before  ten  haie  not 

will  have  the  ohildran  eveiy  day  plunged  in  cold  water,  in  made  an  adequate  progress  to  twenty.    It  would  seem 

order  to  strengthen  their  bodies;  tliey  will  have  them  that  they  only  began  learning  manly  thinp  before  their 

oonTerse  with  the  servants  in  nothing  but  the  Latin  time ;   and  while  others  were  busied  in  pioking  up  that 

langnsge,  in  oider  to  strengthen  theu*  ndnds ;   every  knowledge  adapted  to  their  age  and  curiosity,  thbse  were 

hour  of  the  day  must  be  appointed  for  its  own  Studies,  forced  upon  subjects  unsuited  to  their  years,  and,  vspoa 

And  tjie  child  must  learn  to  make  these  very  studies  an  that  account  alone,  appearing  extraordinary.    The  stock 

•muswwent;  till  about  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  it  be-  of  knowledge  in  both  may  be  equal;    but  with  this 

comes  a  prodigy  of  premature  improvement    Quite  op-  difference — that  each  is  yet  to  learn  what  the  odhet 

poeite  to  this,  we  have  orders  whom  the  courtesy  of  knows. 

man  kind  also  calls  "  philosophers :"  and  they  will  have  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  acouisitions  of  chil- 
tlie  child  learn  nothing  till  the  age  of  fen  or  eleven,  at  dren  at  ten  or  twelve,  their  ^freatest  ana  most  rapid  pro- 
wkich  the  former  has  attained  so  much  perfection ;  with  gress  is  made  when  they  arrive  near  the  age  of  puberl^. 
thorn  iSbe  mind  is  to  be  kept  empty,  untu  it  has  a  proper  It  is  then  diat  all  the  powers  of  Nature  seem  at  work  in 
distinction  of  same  metaphysical  ideas  about  tnith ;  and  strengthening  the  mind  and  completing  the  body.  The 
the  nipomising  pupil  is  debarred  die  use  of  even  his  own  youth  acquires  courage,  and  the  virgin  modesty;  the 
faculties,  lest  they  should  conduct  him  into  prtjudice  and  mind  with  new  sensations  assumes  new  powers — ^it  con- 
error.  In  tlus  manner,  some  men,  whom  fashion  has  cele-  eeives  with  sreater  force,  and  remembers  with  gntA 
brated  for  profound  and  fine  thinkers,  have  given  dieir  tenacity.  About  this  time,  therefore  (which  is  various 
linaaided  and  untried  conjectures  upon  one  of  die  most  in  difibrent  countries),  more  is  lesxned  in  one  year  than 
important  subjects  in  the  world,  and  the  most  interest-  in  any  two  of  the  preceding;  and  on  this  age  in  par- 
ing to  humanity.  When  men  speculate  at  liberty  upon  ticular  the  greatest  weight  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
innate  ideas,  or  the  abstracted  distinctions  between  will  thrvtwiL 
sind  power,  thev  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their  ^stems 

mt  pteasore:  they  are  harmless,  although  they  may  bo  ■ 
wnmg;  but  when  they  allege  that  children  are  to  be 

^vmy  day  phmged  in  C(dd  water,  and,  whatever  be  their  CHAP.      IV. 
oonstitntion,  indiscriminately  inured  to  cold  and  moist- 

ure--'that  they  are  to  be  kept  wet  in  the  feet  to  prevent  or  pdbsbtt. 
their  catching  cold,  and"  never  to  be  correcteu' when 

yoong  for  fear  of  breaking  their  spirits  when  old;  these  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  season  of  youth  is  the 

are  such  noxious  errors,  that  all  -reasonable  men  should  season  of  pleasures;  but  this  can  only  be  true  in  savsge 

ondeavour  to  opposs  them.    Many  have  been  the  ohil-  countries,  where  hot  Utde  preparation  is  made  for  the 

dren  whom  these  opinions,  bogan  in  speculation,  have  perfection  of  human  natore,  and  where  the  mind  has 

imimd  or  destroyed  in  practice ;  and  1  have  seen  many  but  a  vety  small  part  in  the  enjoyment    It  is  otherwise 

•  little  philosophical  martyr  whom  I  wished,  but  was  in  those  places  wnere  Nature  is  carried  to  the  highest 

<flmable,  to  relieve.  pitch  of  refinement,  in  which  this  season  of  the  greatest 

If  any  system,  therefore,  be  necessary,  it  is  one  that  sensual  delight  is  wisely  made  sabservient  to  the  suc- 

y>«dd  serfo  to  ^ow  a  very  plain  point — ^that  very  litde  ceediuff  i^oid  more  rational  one  of  manhood.   Youth  with 

mtem  is  necessary.    The  natural  and  common  course  us  is  but  a  scene  of  prepsration — a  dnuua,  upon  the 

of  education  is  in  enery  respect  the  best— I  mean  that  nght  conduct  of  which  all  future  happiness  is  to  depend, 

in  which  the  child  is  permitted  to  play  among  its  litde  The  youth  who  follows  his  appetites  too  soon  seiases  the 

•quale,  from  whose  similar  instructions  it  often  gains  cup  before  it  has  received  its  oest  ingredients,  and,  bf 

i&  meet  useful  stores  of  knowledge.     A  child  is  not  anticipating  his  pleasures,  robs  the  remaining  parts  of 

idle  because  tt  is  playing  about  the  fields  or  pursuing  a  life  <»  their  share ;  so  that  his  eagerness  only  producep 

butter^ ;  it  is  all  this  time  storing  its  mind  with  objects  a  manhood  of  imbecilitrjr  and  an  age  of  pain, 

opon  tne  nature,  the  properties,  and  the  relations  of  The  time  of  puberty  is  different  in  various  countries, 

fniioh  futtoe  curiositr  may  speculate.  and  slways  more  late  in  men  than  in  women.    In  the 

I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  task  to  try  to  make  a  warm  countries  of  India  the  women  are  marriageable 

flhild^s  learning  its  amusement;  nor  do  I  see  what  good  at  nine  or  ten,  and  the  men  at  twelve  or  thirteen.    It  is 

Olid  it  would  answer  were  it  actually  attained.    The  also  different  in  cities  (where  the  inhabitants  lead  a 

diild,  as  was  said,  ought  to  have  its  share  of  play,  and  more  soft,  luxurious  life)  from  the  country,  where  they 

it  will  be  benefited  thereby;  and  for  every  reason,  also,  work  harder  and  fare  less  delicately.    Its  symptoms  are 

it  ought  to  have  its  share  of  labour.  The  mind  by  early  sridom  idike  in  different  persons;  but  it  is  usually  known 

labour  will  be  thus  accustomed  to  fatigues  and  subordt-  by  a  swelling  of  the  breosts  in  one  sex,  and  a  roughness 

nation ;  and  whatever  the  nerson's  future  employment  or  the  voice  in  the  odier.     At  this  season,  also,  the 

in  life  he  will  be  better  fittea  to  endure  it :   he  will  be  women  seem  to  acqiiire  new  beauty ;  while  the  men  lose 

thus  enabled  to  support  the  drudgeries  of  office  with  all  that  delicate  effeminacy  of  countenance  which  they 

oontent  or  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  life  with  variety,  hud  when  boys. 

The  child,  therefore,  shot  'd  by  times  be  put  to  its  duty,  All  countnes,  in  proportion  ss  they  are  civilised  or 

and  be  taught  to  know    bat  the  task  is  to  be  done  or  barbarous,  improve  or  aegrade  the  nuptial  satisfaction, 

the  punishment  to  be  entlured.    I  do  not  object  against  In  those  miserable  regions  where  strength  makes  the 

^Unring  it  to  duty  by  reward;  but  we  well  know  diat  only  law  the  stronger  sex  exerts  its  power,  and  becomes 

the  mind  will  be  more  strongly  stimulated  by  pain — and  the  tyrant  over  the  weaker:    while  the  inhabitant  of 

Vyth  may,  upon  some  occasions,  take  their  turn  to  ope-  Negroland  is  indolendy  taking  his  pleasure  in  the  fields, 

fate.    In  this  manner  a  child,  by  playing  with  its  equals  his  wife  is  obliged  to  till  the  grounds  that  serve  for  theix 

«I»road  and  labouring  with  them  at  school,  vdll  acquire  mutual  support     It  is  thus  in  all  barbarous  countries* 

loore  health  and  knowledge  than  by  being  bred  up  un-  where  the  men  throw  all  the  laboiiouB  duties  upon  tho 

^ier  the  wins  of  any  speculative  system-maker,  and  will  women,  and,  regardlees  of  beau^,  put  the  aoftnr  sex  to 

te  thus  qualified  for  a  life  of  activity  and  obedience,    it  those  employments  that  most  e£EeetuaI]y  destroy  it 
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•  But  itt  eooiitnM  tiuift  «M  ]iaU4>arbttott%  partieukzly  -wlio  u«  thus  reeeiTMl  into  finonr.  0^  tftt  o&er  htaak, 
:  wherever  MahometaaiBmjpreTail8»  the  men  run  into  the  the  Mfthometan  keepe  his  wife  ftdthfiil  by  eonfining  her 
T«rj  opposite  extreme.  £quaUT  brutal  with  thefomer.  person,  and  would  instantly  pnt  her  to  deelh  if  he  but  sne- 
they  exert  dieir  tyranny  over  ue  weaker  eex,  and  eon-  pected  her  <^eatity«  With  the  poUter  inhabitante  of 
aider  that  batf  of  the  human  creation  as  merely  made  to  £ttr(^  both  ibeee  barbevouB  exttemea  are  avoided ;  the 
be  subaervieiit  to  the  depraved  deedree  of  the  other.  The  woman's  person  ie  left  free,  and  no  constraint  is  impoaed 
ehief  (and,  indeed,  die  only)  aim  of  an  Asiatio  is  to  be  but  upon  her  afieelione.  The  paanen  of  k>ve— which 
-poeaeeaed  of  many  women ;  and  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  may  be  considered  as  the  nice  conduct  of  ruder  desire^ 
eeragtio  is  the  only  tendenor  of  his  ambition.  As  the  is  only  known  and  practised  in  this  part  of  the  woild; 
Mvage  is  totally  regardless  of  beauty,  he  on  the  contrary  so  that  wliat  other  nations  guard  as  ntsia  ri^t  the  ame 
piiasa  it  too  highly :  he  excludes  the  person  who  is  pofr-  delicate  European  is  contented  to  ask  as  a  fiiTOor.  In 
aessed  of  such  personal  attractions  mmi  any  share  in  this  manner,  the  concurrence  of  mental  appetite  eon* 
the  duties  or  employuiente  of  life ;  and,  as  it  willing  to  tributes  to  increase  mutual  satisfaction ;  and  the  powst 
-engross  all  beauty  to  himself,  increases  the  ntunber  of  on  one  side  of  refusing  makes  every  blessing  more  grate* 
his  captives  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  his  fortune,  ful  when  obtained  bv  the  other.  In  barbarous  countriea 
In  this  manner  he  vainly  expects  to  augment  his  satis-  woman  is  considered  merely  as  an  useful  slave ;  in  siieh 
ihctions,  by  seeking  from  many  that  happiness  which  he  as  are  somewhat  more  refined  she  is  regarded  as  a  de- 
ought  to  look  for  in  the  society  of  one  alone.  He  lives  sirable  toy ;  in  eoimtries  entirely  polished  she  enjovs 
a  gloomy  tyrant  amidst  wretches  of  his  own  making;  juster  privileges — ^the  wife  being  coniaiderdd  as  an  useml 
he  feels  none  of  those  endearments  which  spring  from  friend  and  an  agreeable  mistress.  Her  mind  is  skill 
affection — none  of  those  delicacies  which  arise  from  more  priaed  than  her  person ;  and  without  the  improvfr> 
knowledge.  His  mistresaes,  being  Cutout  frt>m  tiie  ment  of  both  she  can  never  expect  to  become  truly 
world)  and  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  passes  there,  have  agreeable-— for  her  good  sense  alone  can  preserve,  what 
no  arts  to  entertain  his  mind  or  caljii  his  anxieties;  the  she  has  gained  by  her  beauty. 

day  passes  with  them  in  sullen  silenee  or  languid  repose;  Female  beauW,  as  was  said,  is  always  seen  to  improve 

appetite  can  furnish  but  few  opportiuuties  of  varying  about  the  age  of  puberty ;   but  if  we  should  attempt  to 

the  scene ;   and  all  that  falls  bejond  it  must  be  iriosome  define  in  what  this  beauty  consists,  or  what  constitutea 

expectation.  its  perfeetian»  we  should  find  nothing  more  difiicult  to 

From  this  avarice  of  women  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  determine.    Every  country  has  its  peculiar  way  of  think* 

express  it  so)  has  proceeded  that  jealousy  and  suspicion  ing  in  this  respect;   and  even  the  same  country  thinks 

which  ever  attends  the  miser:  hence  those  low  and  bar-  differently  at" different  times.    The  ancients  had  a  very 

barous  methods  of  keeping  the  wtwaen  oi  those  countries  difibrent  taste  frx>m  what  prevails  at  present    llie  e^ 

guarded,  and  of  making  and  procuring  eunuchs  to  attend  brows  joining  in  the  middle  was  considered  as  a  peculiar 

ttiem.    These  unhappy  creatures  are  of  two  kinds — ^the  grace  by  Tibullus,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  charms 

white  and  the  hlack.    The  white  are  generally  made  in  of  his  mis^esa.     Narrow  foreheada  were  approved  of; 

the  country  where  they  reside,  being  bul;  partly  deprived  and  scarce  any  of  the  Roman  ladies  that  are  celebraisd 

of  the  marks  of  virility ;  the  black  are  geii^ralfy  brought  Ibr  their  other  perfections  but  ars  also  praissd  for  tiia 

from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  are  made  entirely  redness  of  their  hair.    Ihe  nose,  alao^  of  the  Greeia* 

bare.    These  are  chiefly  chosen  for  their  deformity ;  thie  Venus  vras  such  as  would  appear  at  present  an  actual 

tiiicker  the  lips,  the  flatter  the  nose,  «nd  the  more  blaok  deformity — as  it  fell  in  a  strsoght  line  from  the  forsfaead 

the  teeth,  the  more  valuable  the  eunuch— «o  that  the  without  the  smallest  sinking  between  the  eyes,  withoul 

vile  jealousy  of  mankind  here  inverts  the  order  of  Nature,  which  we  never  see  a  face  at  present 

and  the  poor  wretch  finds  himself  valued  in  proportion  Among  the  modems,  every  countiy  seems  to  have  a 

to  his  deficienciea    In  Italy — ^where  lida,  barbarous  cus-  peculiar  idea  of  beauty.     The  Persians  admire  laige 

torn  is  still  retained,  and  eunuchs  are  made  in  order  to  eye-brows,  joining  in  the  middle ;  the  edaes  and  oomera 

improve  the  voice — the  laws  are  severely  aimed  against  of  the  eyes  are  tinctured  with  black,  and  the  siae  of  the 

such  practice ;   so  that,  being  entirely  prohibited,  none  head  is  increased  by  a  great  varie^  of  bandages  formed 

but  the  pooiest  and  most  abandoned  of  the  people  still  into  a  turban.    In  some  paiHs  of  Lidia  black  teeth  and 

practise  it  upon  their  children.    Of  those  served  in  this  white  hair  are  desired  with  ardour;  and  one  of  the  prio* 

manner  not  one  In  ten  is  found  to  become  a  singer;  but  cipal  emplo^ents  of  the  women  of  Thibet  is  to  reddem 

such  is  the  luxurious  folly  of  the  times,  ^at  the  success  the  teeth  with  herbs,  and  to  make  their  hair  white  by  a 

of  One  amply  compensates  for  the  failure  of  the  rest    It  certain  preparation.      The  passion  for  coloured  teeth 

is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  alterations  which  ca^  also  obtains  in  China  and  Japan — ^where,  to  eompleta 

tration  makes  in  the  voice  and  the  other  parts  of  the  their  idea  of  beauty,  the  object  of  desire  must  have  httla 

body.    The  eunuch  is  shaped  differently  from  others,  eyes,  nearly  closed,  feet  extremely  small,  and  a  waist  far 

His  legs  are  of  an  equal  thickness  above  and  below ;  his  from  being  shapely.     There  are  some  nations  of  the 

knees  weak — ^his  shoiilders  narrow — and  his  beard  thin  American  Indians  that  flatten  the  heads  of  tJieir  diil* 

and  downy      In  this  manner  his  person  is  tendered  drea,  by  keeping  them  while  young  squeezed  between 

more  deformed ;   but  his  desires,  as  1  am  told,  still  con-  two  boards,  so  as  to  make  the  visage  much  larger  than 

tinue  the  same :  in  Asia,  some  of  them  are  actually  found  it  would  naturally  be.    Others  flatten  the  head  at  thd 

to  have  their  seraglios  as  well  as  tlieir  masters.    Even  top ;  and  others  still  make  it  as  round  as  they  possibly 

in  our  own  country,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  very  fine  can.    Tlie  inhabitants  along  the  western  coasts  of  Atiica 

woman  being  manied  to  one  of  them,  whose  appearance  have  a  very  extraordinary  taste  for  beauty — a  flat  nose, 

was  the  most  unpromising ;    and  what  is  more  extraor-  thick  lips,  and  a  jet-black  complexion,  are  there  the  moal 

din^  still,  I  am  told  that  this  couple  continue  perfectly  indulgent  gifts  of  Nature ;  such,  indeed,  they  are  all  ia 

happy  in  each  other's  society.  some  degree  found  to  possess.    However,  they  take  oara 


le  mere  necessities  of  life  seem  the  only  aim  of  the  by  art  to  increase  these  natural  deformities,  as  they 

aavage-->the  sensufid  pleasures  are  the  only  study  of  the  to  us ;   aud  tliey  have  many  additional  methods  of 

tomi-barbarian ;    but  the  refinement  of  sensuality  by  dering  their  persons  stiil  more  frightfully-pleasing.   1^ 

reason  is  the  boast  of  real  politeness.    Among  the  merely  whole  body  and  visage  is  oftMi  scarred  with  a  variety  of 

'barbarous  nations,  such  as  the  natives  of  Madagascar  monstrous  figui^s,  which  is  not  done  without  great  pahs 

or  the  inhabitants  of  Congou,  nothing  is  desired  so  and  repeated  incisions— sometimes  even  parts  of  tha 

ardently  as  to  prostitute  their  wives  or  daughters  to  body  being  cut  away.    But  it  would  be  endless  to renuofc 

Strangers  for  the  most  trifiying  advantages :    they  would  the  various  arts  which  caprioe  or  custom  has  employed  ' 

account  it  a  dishonour  not  to  be  among  the  foremost  distort  and  disfigure  the  poty  in  order  to  lendor  it  nu 
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in  fact,  eTery  nadoa,  how  barbantuB  eoev«r,  tlia  most  tmnultiuMis  and  forceliiL  It  not  only  rao«iv^ 
ieemB  unsatisfied  with  the  homan  figure  as  Nature  has  but  transmits  them  by  sympathy ;  the  observing  eye- 
left  it,  and  has  its  peouliar  arts  of  heightening  beauty,  of  one  catches  the  secret  ii  re  lixnn  another,  and  the  pae^. 
hunting,  powdering,  and  cutting,  boring  the  nose  and  sion  thus  often  becomes  general. 
^e  ears  (lengthening  tbe  one  and  depressing  the  other).  Such  persons  as  are  short-sighted  labour  under  a  pajr^ 
are  arts  practised  in  many  countries — and  in  some  de-  dcular  disadvantage  in  this  respect  They  are,  in  a 
pee  admired  in  all.  These  arts  ought  have  been  at  manner,  entirely  cut  off  Irom  the  language  of  the  eyes;. 
list  introduced  to  hide  epidemic  deformities;  custom  and  this  gives  an  air  of  stupidity  to  the  face  which  often 
hj  degrees  reconciles  them  to  the  yiew,  till,  from  looking  produoes  very  unfekvourable  pi^possesslona  However. 
upon  tliem  with  indifibrenoe,  the  eye  at  length  begins  to  mtelligent  we  find  such  persons  to  be,  we  can  scarcely; 
g^ze  widi  pleasure.  be  brought  bade  irom  our  first  pr^udioe,  and  often  con- 
tinue in  the  first  eironeous  (minion.  In  this  manne^ 
■  we  are  too  much  induced  to  juage  of  men  by  their  phy-. 

aiognomy ;   and  having,  periiaps,  at  first  caught  up  our: 

CHAP.  v.  juc^ments  prematurely,  they  mechanically  influence  ua 

all  our  lives  after.    This  extends  even  to  the  very  eoloui^ 

OF  THK  Aoa  OF  MANHOOD.  ct  the  cut  of  people's  clothes;   and  we  should  for  this 

reason  be  careful  even  in  such  trifling  particularsi  since 

The  bmnan  body  attains  to  its  full  height  duritig  the  they  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  total  judgment  whicbr 

mge  of  puberty — or  at  least  a  abort  time  after.     Some  those  we  oonverse  with  may  form  to  out  advantage. 

▼Offng  people  are  found  to  cease  growing  at  fourteen  or  The  vivacity  or  the  languid  motion  of  the  eyes  givea 

nfteen ;   others  continue  their  growth  till  two  or  three  the  strongest  marks  to  physiognomy ;  and  their  colour 

and  twenty.    During  this  period  they  are  all  of  a  slen-  eontributes  still  more  to  enforce  the  expression.    The 

der  make — ^their  thighs  and  legs  small,  and  the  muscular  different  colours  of  the  eye  are  the  dark  hazle,  the  ligh^ 

parts  as  yet  unfilled;   but  by  degrees  the  fleshv  fibres  baale,  the  green,  the  blue  and  grey,  the  whitish  grey, 

augment — ^the  muscles  swell,  and  assume  their  figure—*  and  also  the  red.    Hiese  different  colours  arise  from  tbe 

the  limbs  become  proportioned  and  rounder— and  oefore  colours  of  the  little  muscles  that  serve  to  contract  the 

the  age  of  thirty  the  body  in  man  has  assumed  the  most  pupO ;  and  they  are  very  often  found  to  change  colour 

perfect  symmetry.     In  women^  the  body  arrive  at  pei^  wiUi  disorder,  and  with  age. 

reotion  much  sooner,  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity  The  most  ordinary  colours  are  the  hazle  and  the  blue« 

ioore  early ;   die  muscles  and  all  the  other  parts  being  and  very  often  both  these  colours  are  found  in  the  eyes 

weaker  and  less  compact  and  solid  than  those  of  man,  df  the  same  person.    Those  eyes  which  are  called  black 

they  require  less  time  in  coming  to  perfection ;    and  are  only  of  the  dark  hazle,  which  may  be  easily  seen 

as  they  are  less  in  size,  that  size  is  sooner  completed,  upon  closer  inspection ;  however,  those  eyes  are  reckoned 

Hence  the  persons  of  women  are  found  to  be  as  complete  the  most  beautiful  where  the  shade  b  the  deepest :  and 

at  twenty  as  those  of  men  are  fotmd  to  be  at  thirty.  eidier  in  these  or  the  blue  eyes,  the  fire,  which  gives  its 

The  body  of  a  well'^haped  man  ouffht  to  be  square;  finest  expression  to  the  eye,  is  more  distinguishable  in 

the  muscles  should  be  expressed  with  boldness,  and  the  proportion  to  ^e  darkness  of  the  tint    For  this  reason* 

Unes  of  the  face  strongly  marked.    In  the  woman,  all  the  olack  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  have  the  greatest  viva- 

the  limbs  should  be  rounder,,  the  lines  softer,  and  the  city ;  but,  probably,  the  blue  have  the  most  powerful 

features  more  delicate.     Strength  and  majesty  belong  effect  in  beauty,  as  they  reflect  a  greater  variety  of  lights^ 

to  the  man ;   grace  and  softness  are  the  peculiar  embel*  being  composed  of  more  various  colours, 

lishments  of  the  other  sex.    In  both,  everv  part  of  their  This  variety  whieh  is  found  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes 

form  declares  their  sovereignty  over  other  ereaturea  is  pecuhar  to  man,  and  one  or  two  other  kinds  of 

Man  supports  his  body  erect ;  his  attitude  is  that  of  com-  animals ;  but  in  general  the  colour  in  any  one  individual 

nand ;  and  his  face,  which  is  turned  towards  the  heavens,  is  the  same  in  all  the  rest  The  eyes  of  oxen  are  brown ; 

displays  the  dignity  of  his  station.    The  image  of  his  those  of  sheep  of  a  water  colour ;  those  of  ff oats  are  grey ; 

soul  is  painted  in  his  risage ;   and  the  excellence  of  his  and  it  may  also  be  in  general  remarked,  that  the  eyes  of 

nature  penetrates  through  the  material  form  in  which  it  most  white  animals  are  red ;  thus  the  rabbit,  the  ferrit — 

is  enclosed.     His  majestic  port,  his  sedate  and  resolute  and,  even  in  the  human  race,  the  white  Moor — ^all  have 

step,  announce  the  nobleness  of  his  rank.    He  touches  their  eyes  of  a  red  colour. 

the  earth  only  with  his  extremity,  and  beholds  it  as  if  at  Although  the  eye  when  put  into  motion  seems  to  be 

a  disdunfUl  distance.     His  arms  are  not  given  him,  as  drawn  on  one  siae,  vet  it  only  moves  round  ite  centre ; 

to  other  creatures,  for  pillars  of  support;  lior  does  he  by  which  ite  eoloiuea  parte  move  nearer  or  farther  fi-om 

lose,  by  rendering  them  callous  against  the  ground,  ^at  the  angle  of  the  eye-lids,  or  are  elevated  or  depressed, 

delicacy  of  touch  which  furnishes  him  with  so  many  of  The  di^Stance  between  the  eyes  is  less  in  man  than  in  any 

his  enjoyments.     His  bauds  are  made  for  very  different  other  animal ;  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  so  great  that  it 

puiposes — to  second  every  intention  of  his  will,  and  to  is  impossible  that  they  should  ever  riew  the  same  object 

perfect  the  gifte  of  Nature.  with  both  eyes  at  once,  unless  it  be  very  far  off.    This, 

When  the  soul  is  at  rest,  all  the  features  of  the  visage  however,  in  them  is  rather  an  advantage  than  an  in- 

•eem  settled  in  a  state  of  profound  tranquillity.    Their  convenience ;  as  they  are  thus  able  to  watoh  round  them, 

proportion,  their  union,  and  their  harmony  seem   to  and  guard  against  the  dangers  of  their  precarious  situ- 

mark  the  sweet  serenity  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  true  ation. 

information  of  what  passes  within ;   but  when  the  soul  Next  to  the  eyes,  the  features  which  most  give  a  cha- 

is  excited  the  human  visage  becomes  a  living  picture,  racter  to  the  face  are  the  eye-brows— which  being  in  some 

where  the  pateions  are  expressed  with  as  much  aelicacy  measure  more  apparent  tnan  the  other  features,  are  most 

as  enerffy — where  every  motion  is  designed  by  some  cor-  readily  distinguiahed  at  a  distance.    Le  Brun,  in  giving 

zespondent  feature — ^where  every  impression  anticipates  a  painter  directions  vrith  regard  to  the  passions,  places 

the  will,  and  betrays  those  hidden  agitations  that  he  the  principal  expression  of  the  fiice  in  the  eye-brows. 

would  often  wish  to  conceal.  From  their  elevation  and  depression,  most  of  the  furious 

It  is  particulaTly  in  the  eyes  that  the  passions  are  passions  are  characterized ;  and  such  as  have  this  feature 

painted,  and  in  which  we  may  most  reaoily  discover  extremely  moveable  are  usually  known  to  have  an  ex- 

Oieir  beginning.    The  eye  seems  to  belong  to  the  soul  pressive  face.    By  means  of  these  we  can  imitate  all  the 

more  than  any  other  organ ;    it  seems  to  participate  other  passions,  as  they  are  raised  and  depressed,  at  com- 

in  all  ite  motions,  as  well  the  most  soft  and  tender  as  mand ;  the  rest  of  the  features  are  generally  fixed,  or. 
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tplieii  ^t  ittto  niotioiit  ihej  do  not  obey  the  will;  the  inhabttents  of  tiioee  eoiminee  whom  he  reaemblee  in 

aoatb.  and  eyes  in  an  aotor,  for  instance,  may,  by  being  the  colour  and  the  nature  of  his  hair ;  so  that  the  black 

violently  distorted,  gi?e  a  very  different  expression  from  are  said,  like  the  Asiatics,  to  be  ttrave  and  aoute-Htht 

'^hat  he  would  intend ;  but  the  eye-brows  can  scaroelv  rsd,  like  the  Gothic  nations,  to  be  choleric  and  bold, 

be  exerted  improperly;  their  being  raised  denotes  aU  However  this  maybe,  the  length  and  strength  of  die 

thoee  passions  which  pride  or  pleasure  inspire ;  and  their  hair  is  a  general  mark  of  a  good  constitution ;   and  aa 

depression  marks  those  which  are  the  efiects  of  contem-  that  hair  which  is  strongest  is  most  commonly  curled, 

plataon  and  pain ;  and  such  who  haye  this  featnie  most  so  curled  hair  is  generally  accounted  among  us  a  token 

at  command  are  therefoie    often  found  to  excel  as  of  beauty.    The  Greeks,  however,  had  a  rexy  different 

aetors.  idea  of  beauty  in  this  respect,  and  seem  to  haye  taken 

The  eye4a8hes  have  an  effect  in  civing  expression  to  one  of  their  peculiar  national  distinctions  from  the 

the  eye,  particularly  when  long  and  close ;  they  soften  length  and  straightuess  of  the  hsir. 
its  glances  and  improve  its  sweetness.    Man  and  apes       Tlie  nose  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hie  lace; 

are  the  only  animals  that  have  eye-lashes  both  upon  the  but  as  it  has  scarce  any  motion,  and  that  only  in  tha 

upper  and  lower  lids ;  all  other  animals  want  tnem  on  strongest  passions,  it  rather  adds  to  the  beauty  than  to 

the  lid  below.  the  expression  of  the  countenance.    However,  I  am  told 

The  eye-lids  serve  to  guard  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  to  by  the  skUfUl  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  that  wide 

fkonish  It  with  a  proper  moLsture.    The  upper  lid  rises  nostrils  add  a  great  deal  to  the  bold  and  resolute  air  of 

and  falls ;  the  lower  nas  scarce  any  motion ;  and  al-  the  countenance ;  and  where  they  are  narrow,  though  it 

though  their  being  moved  depends  on  the  will,  yet  it  may  constitute  beauty,  it  seldom  improves  expression, 

often  happens  that  the  will  is  unable  to  keep  them  open  The  form  of  the  noee  and  its  advanced  positiou  are 

:  When  sleep  or  fatigue  oppresses  the  mind.    In  birds  and  peculiar  to  the  human  visage  alone.     Other  animals  for 

amphibious  quadrupeds  the  lower  lid  alone  has  motion;  the  most  part  have  nostrils  with  a  partition  between 

fiBh-?8  and  insects  have  no  eye-lids  whatever.  them ;   but  none  have  an  elevated  nose.    Apes  them 

The  forehead  forms  a  large  part  of  the  tune,  and  a  selves  have  scarce  anything  else  of  this  feature  but  the 

part  which  chiefly  contributes  to  its  beauty.    It  ought  nostrils — the  rest  of  the  feature  Ivins  flat  upon  the 

to  be  justly  proportioned — ^neither  too  round  nor  too  visage,  and  scarce  higher  than  the  cneek-bonee.   Among 

flat,  too  narrow  noi  too  low;   and  the  hair  should  come  all  ube  tribes  of  savage  men,  also,  the  noee  is  very  flat; 

thick  and   abundantly  upon    its    extremities.     It  is  and  I  have  seen  a  Tartar  who  had  scarce  anything  else 

knc«wa  to  everyone  how  much  the  hair  tends  to  improve  but  two  holes  through  which  to  breathe, 
the  face,  and  how  much  the  being  bald  serves  to  take       The  mouth  and  lips,  next  to  the  eyes,  are  found  to 

away  from  beauty.    The  highest  part  of  the  head  is  that  have  the  greatest  expression.    The  passions  have  great 

which  becomes  bald  the  soone^  as  well  as  that  part  power  over  this  part  of  the  faoa;   and  the  month  marks 

which  lies  immediately  above  the  templea    The  hair  its  different  degrees  by  its  dif%ent  forms.    The  oigan 

under  ^e  temples  and  at  the  back  of  the  head  is  seldom  of  speech  still  more  animates  this  part,  and  gives  it 

known  to  fail ;  and  women  are  less  apt  to  become  bald  more  life  than  any  other  feature  in  the  countenance, 

than  men.    Mr.  BufTon  seems  to  think  they  never  be-  The  ruby  colour  of  the  lips,  and  the  white  enamel  of  tfio 

oome  bald  at  all ;   but  we  have  too  many  mstances  of  teeth,  give  it  such  a  superiority  over  every  other  feature 

the  contra^  among  us  not  to  easily  contradict  the  asser-  that  it  seems  to  make  the  principal  object  of  our  regard, 

tion.    Of  Jl  parts  or  appendages  of  the  body,  the  hair  In  fact,  the  whole  attention  is  flxed  upon  the  lips  of  tlie 

is  that  which  is  found  to  differ  most  in  different  climates;  speaker ;  however  rapid  his  discourse — ^however  varioua 

and  often  not  only  contributes  to  mark  the  country,  but  the  subject,  the  mouth  takes  correspondent  situations ; 

also  the  di9i)08ition,  of  the  man.    It  is  in  general  thick-  and  deaf  men  have  been  often  founa  to  see  the  force  of 

est  where  the  constitution  is  strongest ;  and  more  glossy  thoee  reasonings  which  they  could  not  hear,  undeistand- 

and  beautiful  where  the  health  is  most  permanent.  The  ingevery  word  as  it  was  spoken, 
ancients  held  the  hair  to  be  a  sort  of  excrement  pro-       The  under  jaw  in  man  possesses  a  greater  variety  of 

duced  like  the  nail^T-tbe  part  next  the  root  pushing  out  motions  ;  while  the  upper  has  been  t*  ought  by  many  to 

that  immediately  contiguous.     But  the  modems  have  be  quite  immoveable     However,  that  it  moves  in  man, 

found  that  eveir  hair  may  be  tmly  said  to  live,  to  receive  a  very  easy  experiment  will  sufiice  to  convince  us.    If 

nutriment,  and  to  fill  and  distend  itself  like  the  oiher  we  keep  the  head  fixed  with  anything  between  our  teeth, 

parts  of  the  body.    The  roots,  they  observe,  do  not  turn  the  edge  of  a  table  for  instance,  and  then  open  our 

grey  sooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  hair  mouths,  we  shall  find  that  both  jaws  recede  m>m  it  at 

changes  colour  at  once ;  and  we  have  many  instances  the  same  time ;  the  upper  jaw  rises  and  the  lower  falls, 

of  persons  who  have  grown  grey  in  one  night's  time,  and  the  table  remains  untouched  between  them.    Hie 

Each  hair,  if  viewed  with  a  microscope,  is  found  to  con-  upper  jaw  has  motion  as  well  as  the  under ;  and,  what 

sist  of  five  or  six  lesser  ones,  all  wrapped  up  in  ope  com-  is  remarkable,  it  has  its  proper  muscles  behind  the  head 

mon  covering ;   it  appeare  knotted,  like  some  sorts  of  for  thus  raising  and  depressing  it   Whenever,  therefore, 

ffrass,  and  sends  forth  branches  at  the  joints.    It  is  bul-  we  eat,  boUi  jaws  move  at  the  same  time,  though  very 

oous  at  the  root,  by  which  it  imbibes  its  moisture  from  unequally ;  for  the  whole  head  moving  with  the  upper 

the  body,  and  it  is  qilit  at  the  points — so  that  a  single  jaw,  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  its  motions  are  thus  less 

hair  at  its  end  resembles  a  brush.    Whatever  be  Uie  observable.    In  the  human  embryo  the  under  jaw  is 

size  or  the  shape  of  the  pore  through  whidh  the  hair  very  much  advanced  before  the  upper.    In  the  aault  i^ 

issues,  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  same— being  either  hangs  a  good  deal  more  backwara ;  and  thoee  whose 

quick  as  they  are  large,  small  as  Uiey  are  less,  or  round,  upper  and  under  row  of  teeth  are  equally  prominent, 

triangiUar,  and  variously  formed  as  the  pores  happen  to  ana  strike  directly  against  each  other,  are  what  the 

be  various.    The  hair  takes  its  colour  from  the  juices  paintera  call  under-hung ;  and  they  consider  this  as  a 

flowing  through  it ;  and  it  is  found  that  this  colour  diflTere  great  defect  in  beau^.    The  under  law  in  a  Chinese  face 

in  different  tribes  and  races  of  people.    The  Americans  mils  much  more  backward  than  with  us ;    I  am  told  the 

and  the  Asiatics  have  their  hair  black,  thick,  straight,  diiference  is  half  an  inch  when  the  mouth  is  e^ut  n** 

and  shining;   the  inhabitants  of  the  iorrid  climates  of  turally.    In  instances  of  the  most  violent  passion  tte 

AMca  have  it  black,  short,  and  woolly ;   the  people  of  under  jaw  has  often  an  involuntarv  quiverii^  motion ; 

Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long,  and  curled ;  and  those  of  often,  also,  a  state  of  languor  proauces  another,  which 

our  own  and  the  neighbodring  countries  are  found  with  is  that  of  yawning.     £  veiyone  knows  how  very  ^mp»- 

hair  of  various  colours.     However,  it  is  supposed  by  thetic  this  kind  of  languid  motion  is ;  and  that  for  one 

many  that  every  man  resembles  in  his  disposition  the  person  to  yawn  is  sufScient  to  set  ill  the  rest  of  tba 
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«QBipaot  ayawniiiff.  A  ridiculous  instanee  of  this  was  obsBrrations,  tending  fo  a disMrrerj  of  tne  mind  b^  te 
oommonly  praedsea  upon  tbo  famous  liTLaurin,  one  of  faoe*  are  merelj  capricious ,  and  Nature  has  kmdlT 
the  profeesors  at  Edinourfpb.  He  was  very  subject  to  bidden  our  hearts  iiom  each  otiier  to  keep  us  in  gooa 
bave  his  jaw  dislocated ;  so  that  when  he  opened  Ids  humour  with  our  feUow-Knestnies. 
mouth  wider  than  ordinary,  or  when  he  yawned,  he  The  parts  of  the  head  which  gite  the  least  expressioli 
CDuld  not  shut  it  again.  In  the  midst  of  his  haraniraes,  to  the  mce  are  the  ears;  and  they  are  generally  found 
tiierefore,  if  any  oi  his  pupils  begsn  to  be  tired  of  his  hidden  under  the  hair.  These,  wnioh  are  immoTeabtet 
lecture,  he  had  only  to  gape  or  yswn,  and  the  professor  and  make  so  smsll  an  appearance  in  man,  are  my  die- 
Inatantly  cauffht  the  sympathetic  affection ;  so  that  he  tingmshing  features  in  quadrupeds.  They  sex  ye  in  them 
thus  continued  to  stand  speechless,  with  his  mouth  wide  as  the  principal  marks  of  the  passion ;  the  ears  discoyer 
open,  till  his  servant  frran  the  next  room  was  called  in  their  joys  or  their  terrors  mth  tolerable  preoisicm,  and 
to  set  his  jaw  again.  denote  all  their  internal  agitations.    The  smallest  ears 

'When  the  mind  reflects  with  regret  upon  some  good    in  men  are  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful ;  but  the  laigest 
unattained,  or  lost  it  feels  an  internal  emotion,  which,    are  found  to  be  the  best  for  hearing.    There  are  some 
'  Acting  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  that  upon  the  lungs,    savage  nations  who  bore  their  ears,  and  so  draw  that 
moduoes  a  sigh ;  this,  when  the  mind  is  strongly  af-    part  down,  that  the  tips  of  the  ears  are  seen  to  rest  upon 
jected,  is  repeated ;  soirow  sncoeeds  these  first  emotions ;    their  shoulders. 

*and  tears  are  oflni  seen  to  follow :  sobbing  is  the  si^        The  strange  variety  in  the  different  customs  of  men 

4affl  more  invigorated ;   and  lamentation  or  crying  pro-    ap}>earB  still  more  extravagant  in  their  manner  of  wearing 

oeeds  fiom  the  continuance  of  the  plaintive  tone  ot  the    their  beards.    Some,  ana  among  others  the  Tiurks,  cqt 

.Toioe,  which  seems  to  implore  pity.  There  is  yet  a  silent    the  hair  off  their  heads  and  let  their  beards  grow.    The 

agony  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  disdain  all  external    Europeans,  on  the  contrary,  shave  their  beards  and 

help,  and-broods  over  its  distresses  with  ffloomy  reserve,    wear  their  hair.    The  Negroes  shave  their  heads  in 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  state  of  mind ;  accidents  or    figures  at  one  time,  in  stars  at  another,  in  the  manner 

friendship  may  lessen  the  louder  kinds  of  grief;  but  all    of  friars :  and  still  more  commonly  in  alternate  stripes; 

remedies  for  this  must  be  had  from  within :  and  there,    and  their  little  boys  are  shaved  in  the  same  manner. 

despair,  too,  often  finds  the  most  deadly  enemy.  The  Talapoins  of  Siam  shave  the  heads  and  eye-brows 

I^u^ter  is  a  sound  of  the  voice  interrupted  and  pur-    of  such  children  as  sre  committed  to  their  care.    Every 

sued  for  some  continuance.    The  muscles  of  the  belly    nation  seems  to  have  entertained  different  prejudices  at 

and  t^e  diaphragm  are  employed  in  its  ^ghtest  exer-    difEtoent  times  in  favour  of  one  part  or  another  of  the 

tions,  but  those  of  the  ribs  are  strongly  agitated  in  the    beard.    Some  have  admired  the  hair  upon  the  cheeks 

loader ;  and  the  head  sometimes  is  tluown  backward  in    on  each  side,  as  we  see  with  some  low-bred  men  among 

order  to  raise  them  with  greater  ease.    The  smUe  is    ourselves  who  vrant  to  be  fine.    Some  like  the  hair 

citiBik  an  indication  of  kmdnees  and  ffood  will ;  it  is  also    lower  down ;  some  choose  it  curled ;  and  others  like  it 

olten  used  as  a  mark  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  straight    Borne  have  cut  it  into  apeak ;  and  others  shave 

Blushing  proceeds  from  different  passions,  being  pro-    all  but  the  whisker.    This  particular  part  of  the  beard 

duced  by  shame,  anger,  pride,  and  joy.  Paleness  is  often    vras  hishly  prized  among  the  Spaniards ;  till  of  late  a 

also  the  e£fect  of  anger,  and  almost  ever  attendant  on    man  witibout  whiskers  was  considered  as  unfit  for  com- 

td^t  and  fi>ar.    These  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the    pany ;  and  where  Nature  had  denied^'them,  Art  took  care 

MNmtenance  ai^e  entirely  involuntaiy ;  all  the  other  ex*    to  supply  the  defideney.    We  are  told  of  a  Spanish 

pnaaions  of  tiie  passions  are  in  some  smsll  degree  under    seneral  who,  when  he  borrowed  a  laige  sum  of  money 

centred ;  but  blushing  and  paleness  betray  our  secret    from  the  Venetians,  pawned  his  whisker,  which  he  after^ 

purposes;  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  them    wardstook  proper  care  to  release.  Kingson  assures  us  that 

ms  ue  eiPBulation  of  the  blood  by  which  they  are  caused,    a  oonsLderaole  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Tartars  consists 

The  whole  head,  as  weU  as  the  features  of  the  faiee,    in  the  management  of  tiieir  whiskers ;  that  they  waged  a 

jfcakes  peculiar  attitudes  firom  its  passions :  it  bends  for-    long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Persians,  declaring  them  in- 

vraid  to  express  humility,  shame,  or  sonrow ;  it  is  turned    fidels,  merely  because  they  would  not  give  their  whiskers  the 

to  one  side  in  languor  or  in  pity ;  it  is  thrown  with  the    orthodox  cut    The  kings  of  Persia  carried  the  care  of 

chin  forward  in  airogance  and  pride ;  erect  in  self-con-    their  beards  to  a  ridiculous  excess  when  tiiey  chose  to 

eeit  and  obstinacy ;  it  is  thrown  oackwards  in  astonish*    wear  them  matted  with  gold-thread ;  and  even  the  kings 

ment;  and  combines  its  motions  to  the  one  side  and  the    of  France  of  the  first  races  had  them  knotted  and  but- 

oHiertoexpressoontempt,  ridicule,  anger,  and  resentment    toned  with  gold.     But  of  all  nations,  the  Americans 

Painters,  whose  study  leads  to  the  contemplation  of  ex-    take  the  greatest  pains  in  cutting  their  hair  and  pluck- 

(emai  fbnns,  are  much  more  adequate  judges  of  these    ing  their  beards.    The  under  part  of  the  beard  and  all 

than  any  naturalist  can  be ;  and  it  is  with  these  a  general    but  the  whisker  they  take  care  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots ; 

lemaric,  that  no  one  passion  is  regularly  expressed  on    so  that  many  have  supposed  them  to  have  no  hair 

different  countenances  in  the  same  manner;  that  grief   naturally  growing  on  that  part;  and  even  Linn»us  haa 

oflfiu  sits  upon  the  face  like  joy;  and  pride  assumes  the    fallen  into  that  mistake.     Their  hair  is  also  cut  into 

mr  of  passion.    It  would  be'vain,  therefore,  in  words  to    bands,  and  no  small  care  employed  in  afi|justing  th« 

express  their  general  eflSsct,  since  they  are  often  ar  var    whisker.    In  fact,  we  have  a  very  wrong  idea  of  savaga 

lioos  as  the  oountenances  they  sit  upon ;  and  in  making    finery,  and  are  apt  to  suppose  that,  like  the  beasts  of  the 

Ihis  distinction  nicely  Hes  all  the  skill  of  the  physi-    forest,  they  rise  and  are  aressed  with  a  shake ;   but  the 

ogomist     It  beingable  to  distinguish  what  parts  of  the    reverse  is  true — for  no  birth-night  beauty  takes  more 

noe  is  marked  by  Nature,  and  what  by  the  mind— what    time  or  pains  in  adorning  her  person  than  they.    When 

jiart  has  been  originally  formed  and  what  made  by  habit,    the  Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  I  rembember  having 

constitutes  this  science ;  upon  whi4^  the  ancients  so    to  wait  three  hours  during  the  time  they  were  dressinff. 

ameh  valued  themselves,  and  which  we  at  present  so    They  never  would  venture  to  make  their  appearance  ml 

little  regard.    Some,  however,  of  tiie  most  acute  men    they  had  gone  through  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  the 

flODong  us  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  art;   and    toilet;  they  had  their  boxes  of  oil  or  ochre,  their  fat  and 

'br  long  practice  have  oeen  able  to  give  some  character    their  plumes,  like  the  most  effeminate  beau,  and  gene-s 

ct  every  person  whose  face  they  examined.    Montaigne    rally  took  up  four  hours  in  dressing  before  they  consi^ 

ifl  vrdl  known  to  have  disliked  those  men  who  shut  one    dered  themselves  as  fit  to  be  seen.    We  must  not,  there* 

OTB  in  looking  upon  any  object ;  and  Fielding  asserts,    fore,  consider  a  delicacy  in  point  of  dress  as  a  mark  of 

that  he  never  knew  a  person  with  a  steady  glavering    refinement,  since  savages  are  much  more  difficult  in  this 

•aale  but  he  found  him  a  rogue.  However,  most  of  these    particular  than  the  moat  foahionable  or  tawdry  Europeasi; 
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The  more  berbtfons  tiie  people  the  fonder  of  flneiy.    In       There  is  a  ^ezy  great  yarieiy  in  tlw  teeth  of  tnioudi: 

Europe,  the  lustre  of  jeweiB  and  the  splendour  of  the  some  have  them  ahove  and  below ;  others  have  them  tn 

most  brilliant  colours  are  generally  given  up  to  women,  the  under  jaw  only :  in  some  they  stand  separate  tma 

or  to  the  weakest  part  of  the  other  sex  who  are  willing  each  other ;  while  in  some  they  are  continued  and  imitad. 

to  be  contemptibly  fine ;   but  in  Asia  these  trifling  fine-  The  palate  of  some  fishes  is  nothing  else  but  a  bony  piste 

ries  are  eegerly  sought  after  by  everv  condition  of  men ;  studded  with  points,  which  perform  the  offices  of  teetk. 

and,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  we  find  the  richest  jewels  in  All  these  substances  in  every  animal  derive  their  oiigjn 

an  ^tfaiop's  ear.    The  passion  for  glittering  ornaments  from  the  nerves ;  the  substance  of  the  nerves  hardeosby 

is  still  stronger  among  the  absolute  barbarians,  who  being  exposed  to  tne  air ;  and  the  nerves  that  terminate 

often  exchange  their  whole  stock  of  provisions,  and  in  the  moutli  being  thus  exposed  acquire  a  bony  solidity. 

whatever  else  they  happen  to  be  possessed  of,  with  our  In  this  manner  the  teeth  and  nails  are  formea  in  man; 

seamen  for  a  glass  bead  or  a  looking-glasa  and  in  this  manner,  also,  the  beak,  the  hoofs,  the  homi, 

Although  fashions  have  arisen  in  diiferent  countries  and  the  talons  of  other  animals  are  found  to  be  produced, 
from  fancy  and  caprice,  these  when  they  become  general       The  neck  supports  the  head  and  unites  it  to  the  body, 

deserve  examination.    Mankind  have  always  considered  This  part  is  much  more  considerable  iu  the  generality  of 

it  is  a  matter  of  moment ;    and  thev  will  ever  continue  quadrupeds  than  in  man.    But  fishes  and  oUier  animala 

desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  each  other  by  such  that  want  lungs  similar  to  ours  have  no  neck  whatsoever, 

drnaments  as  mark  the  riches,  the  power,  or  the  courage  Birds  iu  general  have  the  neck  longer  than  any  oth« 

.  of  the  wearer.    The  value  of  these  shining  stones,  which  kind  of  animals :  those  of  them  which  have  short  claws 

have  at  all  times  been  considered  as  precious  ornaments,  have  also  short  necks ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 

is  entirely  founded  upon  their  scarceness  or  their  bril-  them  long  are  found  to  have  the  neck  in  proportion.    In 

liancy.     It  is  the  same,  likewise,  with  respect  to  those  men,  there  is  a  lump  upon  the  vrind-plpe,  formed  by  the 

shining  metals  the  weight  of  which  is  so  little  regarded  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  women ;  an 

when  spread  over  our  clothes.    These  ornaments  are  Anibian  fable  says  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  original 

rather  designed  to  draw  the  attention  of  others  than  to  apple,  which  has  stuck  in  iiie  man's  throat  by  the  way, 

add  to  any  ez^oyments  of  our  own ;   and  few  there  are  but  that  the  woman  swallowed  her  part  of  it  down, 
that  these  ornaments  will  not  serve  to  dazzle,  and  who       The  human  breast  is  outwardly  formed  in  a  veiy  dif- 

can  coolly  ^stinguish  between  the  metal  and  the  man.  ferent  manner  from  that  of  other  animals.    It  is  laiger 

All  things  rare  and  brilliant  will  therefore  ever  con-  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  and  none  bnl 

tinue  to  be  fashionable  while  men  derive  greater  advan-  man,  and  such  animals  as  make  use  of  their  fore-feet  as 

tage  from  opulence  than  virtue — ^while  the  means  of  hands — such  as  monkeys,  bats,  and  squirrels — are  found 

appearing  considerable  are  more  easily  acquired  than  to  have  those  bones  <^led  the  "  olavidea/'  or,  as  we 

the  tide  to  be  considered.     The  first  impression  we  usually  term  them,  the  "  collar-bones."    The  breasts  in 

generally  make  ariees  from  our  dress;  and  this  varies  in  women  are  larger  than  in  men;  however,  they  seem 

conformity  to  our  inclinations  and  the  manner  in  which  formed  in  the  same  manner ;  and  sometimes  milk  is  found 

we  desire  to  be  considered.     The  modest  man,  or  he  in  the  breasts  of  man  as  well  as  in  thoee  of  women, 

who  would  wish  to  be  thought  so,  desires  to  show  the  Among  animals  there  is  a  great  variety  in  this  part  dl 

simplicity  of  his  mind  by  the  plainness  of  his  dress;  the  body.    The  teats  of  some,  as  in  the  ape  and  the 

the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary,  takes  a  pleasure  in  dis-  elephant,  are  like  those  of  men,  being  but  two,  and 

playing  his  superiority,  and  is  willing  to  incur  the  speo*  placed  on  each  side  of  the  breast    The  teats  of  the  bear 

tatoi's  dislike  so  he  but  excite  his  attention.  amount  to  four.    The  sheep  has  but  two,  placed  between 

AjioUier  point  of  view  which  men  have  in  dressing  is  the  hinder  legs.    Other  animals,  such  as  the  bitch  and 

to  increase  the  size  of  their  figure,  and  to  take  up  more  the  sow,  have  them  all  along  the  belly;  and,  as  tiMj 

room  in  the  world  than  Nature  seems  to  have  allotted  produce  many  young,  they  have  a  great  many  teats  wt 

tliem.    We  desire  to  swell  out  our  clothes  by  the  stiff-  their  support    The  form,  also,  of  the  teats  varies  in 

ness  of  art,  and  raise  our  heels  while  we  add  to  the  different  animals;  and  in  the  same  animal  at  different 

largeness  of  our  heads.     How  bulkv  soever  our  dress  ages.    The  bosom  in  females  seems  to  unite  all  our  ideas 

may  be,  our  vanities  are  still  more  bulky.    The  lar^  of  beauty,  where  the  outUne  is  continuaUy  changing^ 

ness  of  the  doctor's  wig  arises  from  the  same  pride  with  and  the  gradatioiis  are  soft  and  regular, 
the  smallness  of  the  beau's  queue :  both  want  to  have  the       The  graceful  fall  of  the  shoulaei-s,  both  in  man  and 

size  of  their  understanding  measured  by  the  aize  of  their  woman,  constitute  no  small  part  of  beauty.    In  spea 

beads.  though  otherwise  made  like  us;  the  shoulders  are  higfa^ 

There  are  some  modes  that  seem  to  have  a  more  rea-  and  drawn  up  on  each  side  towards  the  ears.    In  man 

sonable  origin,  which  is  to  hide  or  lessen  the  defects  of  they  fiall  By  a  gentle  declivity  ;  and  €he  more  so  m 

Nature.    To  take  men  altogether,  there  are  many  more  proportion  to  the  beauty  of  his  form.    In  fact,  being 

deformed  and  plain  than  beautiful  and  shapelv.     The  high-shouldered  is  not  without  reason  considered  as  a 

former,  as  being  the  most  numerous,  give  law  to  fashion;  deformity,  for  we  find  very  sickly  persons  are  always 

and  their  laws  are  generally  such,  as  are  made  in  their  so  ;  and  people  when  dying  are  ever  seen  with  tiieir 

own  favoui^.    The  women  l>egin  to  colour  their  cheeks  shoulders  drawn    up    in  a  surprising  manner.    The 

with  red  when  the  natuml  roses  are  faded ;    and  the  muscles  that  serve  to  raise  the  ribs  mostly  rise  near  the 

younger  are  obliged  to  submit,  though  not  compelled  by  shoulders  ;  and  the  higher  we  raise  the  shoulders  we 

the  same  necessity.     In  all  parts  of  the  world  this  cus>  the  more   easily  raise  the  ribs  likewise.     It    hap))en8, 

torn  prevails  more  or  less ;   and  powdering  and  frizzing  therefore,  in  the  sickly  and  the  dying,  who  do  not  breath 

the  hair»  though  not  so  general,  seem  to  have  arisen  without  labour,  that  to  raise  the  ribs  they  are  obliged  t 

ttom  a  similar  control.  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  shoulders ;  and  thus  theu 

But  leaving  the  draperies  of  the  human  picture,  let  us  bodies  assume  from  habit  that  from  which,  they  are  so 

return  to  the  figure  unadorned  by  Art.    Man's  head,  frequentlv  obliged  to  assume.    Women  with  child,  alsc^ 

whether  considered  externally  or  internally,  is  differently  are  usually  seen  to  be  high-shouldered ;  for  the  weight 

formed  from  that  of  all  other  animals — the  monkey-kind  of  the  inferior  parts  drawing  down  the  ribs,  tbey  aie 

only  excepted,  in  which  there  is  a  striking  similitude,  obliged  to  use  bygij  effort  to  elevate  them,  and  thus 

There  are  some  differences,  however,  which  we  shall  take  they  raise  the  shoulders  of  course.    During  pregnancy, 

notice  of  iu  another  place.    The  bodies  of  all  quadruped  also,  the  shape,  not  only  of  the  shoulders  but  also  of  the 

animals  are  covered  with  hair ;  but  the  head  of  man  breast,  and  even  the  features  of  the  face,  are  gready 

seems  the  part  most  adorned,  and  that  more  abundantly  altered ;  for  the  whole  upper  fore-part  of  the  bod  v  is 

than  in  any  other  animal.  covered  with  a  broad  thm  skint  oilled  the  myoiM ; 
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vbkh  Mng  at  that  time  drawn  down,  it  also  draws  and  adopted  by  oaprioe.    In  general  it  may  be  remaxkod 

down  with  it  the  skin,  and,  consequently,  the  features  that  the  proportions  alter  in  every,  age,  and  are  obTionaly 

of  tbe  face.    By  these  means  tiie  Tisage  takes  a  partL-  different  in  the  two  sexes.    In  woman  the  shoulders  an 

edar  form ;  the  loww  eye-lids  and  the  comers  of  the  narrower,  and  the  neck  proportionably  longer  than  in 

ttonth  are  drawn  downwards ;  so  that  the  eyes  are  en-  men.    These  jproportions,  however,  vary  greatly  at  dif- 

Jarged  and  the  mouth  lengthened ;  and  women  in  these  ferent  ages.    In  infancy  the  upper  parts'of  the  body  are 

drBuiDStances  are  said  by  the  midwives  to  be  *'  all  mouth  much  larger  than  the  lower ;  tiie  leap  and  thighs  do  not 

and  eyes.**  constitute  anything  like  half  the  height  of  ^e  whole 

The  arms  of  men  bat  veiy  little  resemble  the  fore-feet  figure ;   in  proportion  as  the  ehOd  increases  in  age  the 

of  qnadrupeds,  and  much  less  the  wings  of  birds.    The  inierior  parts  are  found  to  lengthen — so  tiiat  the  body 

•ps  is  the  only  animsl  that  is  possessed  of  hands  and  is  not  equally  divided  until  it  has  acquired  its  fim 

arms;  but  ^ese  are  much  move  rudely  fashioned,  and  growth. 

with  less  exact  proportion,  than  in  men— *the  tbamb  not       The  size  of  men  varies  consi^rably.     Men  are  said 

being  so  well  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  fingers  in  their  to  be  tall  who  are  from  five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet 

hauu  as  in  ours.  high.    The  middle  stature  is  from  five  feet  five  to  five 

The  form  of  the  back  is  not  much  diS^nt  in  man  feet  eight;  and  those  are  said  to  be  of  smtJl  stature  who 

from  that  of  other  quadruped  animals,  only  that  the  fall  under  these  measures.     However,  it  ought  to  be 

leins  are  muscular  in  him,  and  stronger.    The  buttock,  remarked  that  the  same  person  is  always  taller  in  the 

howeier,  in  man  is  dififerent  from  that  of  all  other  anl-  morning  than  upon  going  to  bed  at  ninit;   sometimes 

nuds  whatsoever.    What  goes  bv  that  name  in  other  there  is  more  than  an  inch  dLflference.    Few  persons  are 

creatuies  is  only  the  upp»  part  of  the  thigh  r  man  being  sensible  of  this  remarkable  variation ;   and  I  am  told  it 

the  <mly  animal  that  supports  himself  perfectly  erect»  was  first  perceived  in  England  bv  a  recruiting-officer. 

the  largeness  of  this  part  is  owing  to  this  pecularity  of  He  often  found  that  those  men  whom  he  had  enlisted 

kas  position.  for  soldiers,  and  answered  to  the  appointed  standard  at 

;    Man's  feet,  also,  are  diflbrent  fr(Hn  those  of  all  other  ani-  one  time,  fell  short  of  it  when  they  came  to  be  measured 

aials,  those  even  of  apes  not  excepted.    The  foot  of  the  before  the  eolonel  at  head-quaiters.     This  diminution 

MfB  ii  rather  a  land  of  awkward  hand ;  its  toes,  or  rather  in  their  sise  proceeded  f^om  the  difibrent  times  of  the 

Cngers,  are  long,  and  that  of  the  middle  longest  of  all.  day  and  the  difihrent  states  of  the  body  when  they  hap 

This  foot  also  wants  the  heel,  as>  in  man ;  tiia  sole  is  pened  to  be  measured.    If,  as  was  said,  they  were  mea* 

nanower,  and  less  adapScd  to  uMdntain  the  eqmHbiium  of  sured  in  the  morning  after  the  nighlfs  refreshment,  they 

As  body  in  waJking,  diancing,  or  running.  were  fbund  to  be  commonly  half  an  inch,  and  very  often 

*RiB  nails  are  ]e»  in  man  than  in  any  other  animals:  a  whole  inch,  taller  than  if  measured  after  the  fatigues 

if  they  were  much  longer  than  the  extremities  of  the  of  the  day;   if  they  were  measured  when  fresh  in  the 

iacers  they  would  rather  be  prsjudioial  than  sMr^weable,  eountiy,  and  before  a  lonff  fatiguiag  march  to  the  regi- 

aod  obstruct  the  management  or  the  hand.  Such  savages  ment,  they  were  found  to  be  an  inch  taller  than  when 

as  let  them  grow  long  make  use  d  them  in  fieaing  ani  they  aniv^  at  their  journey's  end.     All  this  is  now 

Buds,  in  tearing  their  flesh,  and  aach  like  purposes ;  wdi  known  among  those  who  recruit  for  the  army ;  and 

however,  though  their  nails  are  oonaiderably  larger  than  the  reason  of  this  difference  of  stature  is  obvious.    Be- 

ours,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  hoofii  tween  all  the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  which  is  composed 

or  the  daws  of  o^r  animals.    They  may  sometimes  be  of  several  pieces,  there  is  a  glutinous  liquor  deposited, 

seen  longer,  indeed,  &an  the  claws  of  any  animal  what-  which  serves,  like  oil  in  a  machine,  to  give  the  parts  an 

soever;  as  we  learn  that  the  nails  of  smne  of  the  learned  easy  play  upon  each  other.    This  lubricating  liquor,  or 

men  in  C^ina  are  lon^ier  than  tiieir  fingers.    But  these  ervnovia,  as  the  anatomists  call  it,  is  poured  in  during 

want  that  solidity  which  might  give  foroe  to  their  exer  the  season  of  repose,  and  is  consumea  bv  exercise  and 

tioBs;  and  could  never,  in  a  state  oi  nature,  have  served  employment ;   so  that  in  a  body  after  hard  labour  there 

tfaea  for  annoyance  or  de^ce.  is  scarce  any  of  it  remaining— all  the  joints  growing 

'    There  is  little  known  exactly  with  regard  to  the  pro-  stiff,  and  their  motion  becomes  hard  and  painful.    It  is 

portion  of  the  human  figure^  and  the  beauty  of  the  best  from  hence,  therefore,  that  the  body  diminishes  in  star 

fltatnes  is  better  conceived  by  observing  than  by  mea-  ture ;  for  this  moisture  being  drained  away  from  between 

earing  them.    The  statues  of  antiquity,  which  were  at  the  numerous  joints  of  the  back  bone,  th^y  lie  closer 

fliBt  copied  alter  the  human  form,  are  now  become  the  upon  each  other,  and  their  whole  length  is  thus  sensibly 

■MMJels  of  it;  nor  is  thmre  one  man  found  whose  person  diminished;    but  deep,  by  restoring  the  fluid,  again 

approaches  to  those  inimitable  performances  that  have  swells  the  spaces  between  the  joints,  and  the  whole  is 

tnua  in  one  figure  united  the  perfections  of  many.    It  is  extended  to  its  former  dimensions. 

snffieient  to  say,  that,  from  being  at  first  models,  they       As  the  human  body  is  thus  often  found  to  differ  from 

mr9  now  become  originals ;  and  are  used  to  correct  tlie  itself  in  size,  so  it  is  found  to  differ  in  its  weight  also ; 

deriations  in  that  form  from  whence  they  were  taken.   I  and  the  same  person,  without  any  apparent  cause,  is 

wSa  not,  however,  pretend  to  give  the  proportions  of  the  found  to  be  heavier  at  one  time  thui  another.    If,  after 

human  body  as  taken  from  these,  there  being  nothing  having  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  or  having  drank  hard, 

more  arbitrary,  and  which  good  painters  themselves  so  the  person  should  find  himself  thus  heavier,  it  would 

wojoA  contemn.    Some,  for  instance,  who  have  studied  appear  no  way  extraordinary ;   but  the  fact  is,  the  bo^ 

after  these,  divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  ot  is  very  often  found  heavier  some  hours  after  eating  a 

the  lace,  and  others  into  eight    Some  pretend  to  tell  us  hearty  meal  than  immediately  succeeding  it     If,  for 

that  there  is  a  similitude  of  proportion  in  diflerent  parts  instance,  a  person  fatigued  by  a  bard  day's  labour  should 

o£  the  body.    Thus,  that  tne  hand  is  the  length  of  the  eat  a  plentifdl  supper,  and  then  get  himself  weighed 

&Ge  ;  the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose ;  the  space  be-  upon  going  to  bed,  after  sleeping  soundly,  if  he  is  again 

tween  the  eves  is  the  breadth  of  an  eye ;  that  the  iNreadth  weighed,  he  will  find  himself  considerably  heavier  than 

mi^  the  thigh  at  the  thickest  part  is  double  that  of  the  before ;   and  this  difference  is  often  found  to  amount  t» 

tiuckest  part  of  the  leg,  and  treble  the  smaUest ;  that  a  pound,  or  sometimes  to  a  pound  and  a  half.     From 

the  arms  extended  are  as  lontr  as  the  figure  is  high ;  wnenee  this  adventitious  weight  is  derived  is  not  eai^ 

that  the  legs  and  thighs  are*  half  the  length  of  the  to  conceive ;   the  body  during  the  whole  night  appears 

figure.    All  this,  however,  is  extremely  arbitrary;  and  rather  plentifully  per^iring  then  imbibing  any  nuid-^ 

U>e  exoellenee  of  a  shape  or  the  beauty  of  a  statue  results  rather  losing  than  gaining  moisture ;  however,  we  hava 

fena  the  attitude  and  position  of  the  whole,  rather  thui  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that,  either  by  the  lunj|8  or,  neiv 

ttEf  eeCablished  measurements,  begun  without  experienoe  haps,  by  a  peculiar  set  of  poies,  it  is  sU  this  tune  inhale 
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ing  a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  thus  iiuareases  the  wei|^ht  who  are  exercised  in  runaing  outstrip  horaea — or,  tt 

of  the  whole  body  upon  being  weighed  the  following  least,  hold  their  speed  for  a  longer  continuance.    In  a 

.morning.  journey,  also,  a  man  will  walk  down  a  horse;  and,  after 

Although  tbe  htunan  body  is  externally  more  delicate  they  have  both  continued  to  proceed  for  several  dayi»  tht 

than  any  of  the  quadruped  land,  it  is,  notvrithstanding,  horse  will  be  quite  tired,  and  the  man  will  be  neshsr 

extremely  muscular,  and,  perhaps,  for  its  size  stronger  than  in  the  beginning.  The  king's  messengers  of  Ispahaxi, 

than  that  of  any  o&er  anunaJ.     If  we  should  offer  to  who  are  runners  by  profession,  go  thirty-six  leagues  in 

compare  the  strength  of  the  lion  with  that  of  man,  we  fourteen  hours.    Iravellers  assure  us  that  the  Hottentots 

shoiud  consider  that  the  claws  of  this  animal  give  us  a  outstrin  lions  in  the  chase ;  and  that  tiie  sayages  who 

false  idea  of  its  power ;   we  ascribe  to  its  force  what  is  hunt  tne  elk  pursue  with  such  iqieed,  that  they  at  last 

only  the  effects  of  its  arms.    Those  which  man  has  tire  down  and  take  it    We  are  told  many  yery  suzpijsr 

reoeiyed  from  Nature  are  not  offensiye ;   happy  had  Art  ing  things  of  the  great  swiftness  of  the  sayages,  and 

ueyer  furnished  him  with  any  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  long  journeys  they  undertake  on  foot  throu^^  the 

which  arm  thtf  paws  of  the  lion.  most  craggy  mountains,  where  there  are  no  paths  to 

But  there  is  another  manner  of  comparing  tbe  strength  direct  nor  nouses  to  entertain  them.    They  are  saM  to 

of  man  with  diat  of  other  animals ;  namely,   by  the  perform  a  journey  of  twelye  hundred  leagues  in  km 

weights  which  either  can  carry.    We  are  assured  that  than  six  weeks.    But  notwithstanding  what  trayellen 

the  porters  of  Constantinople  carry  burdens  of  nine  report  of  this  matter,  I  haye  been  anured  from  numy 

hundred  pounds  weight    Mr.  Besaguliers  tells  us  of  a  of  our  officers  and  soldiers,  who  compared  their  own 

man,  who,  by  distributing  weights  in  such  a  manner  as  swiftness  with  that  of  the  native  Americans  during  the 

that  eyery  part  of  his  body  bore  its  share,  he  was  thus  last  war,  that  although  the  savages  hdd  out,  and,  as  the 

able  to  raise  a  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds.    Ahwse,  phrase  is,  had  better  bottoms,  yet,  for  a  spurt,  ^ 

which  is  about  seven  times  our  bulk,  would  be  thus  able  Enfflishmen  were  more  nimble  and  speedy, 
to  raise  a  weight  of  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  if  its       Nevertheless,  in  general  civilized  man  is  ignorant  of 

strength  were  in  the  same  proportion  to  its  size.    But  his  own  powers ;  he  is  i^orant  how  much  he  loses  by 

the  truth  is,  a  horse  will  not  carry  upon  its  back  more  eflSsminacy,  and  what  might  be  acquired  by  habit  and 

than  a  weight  of  two  or  three  hundrea  pounds ;  while  a  exerciBe.    Here  and  there,  indeed,  men  are  found  among 

man  of  confessedly  inferior  strength  is  thus  able  to  us  of  extraordinary  strength ;  but  that  strength,  finr 

supp6rt  two  thousand.     Whence  comes  this  seeming  want  of  opportunity,  is  seldom  called  into  exertioD. 

superiority  ?    The  answer  is  obvious.    Because  the  load  Among  the  ancients  it  was  a  quality  of  much  greater 

upon  a  man's  shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  ad-  use  than  at  present;  as  in  vrar  the  same  man  tmtt  had 

vantage ;  while,  upon  the  horse*  s  back,  it  is  placed  at  strength  sufficient  to  carry  the  heaviest  armour  had 

the  greatest  disadvantage.   Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  strength  sufficient  also  to  strike  the  most  fatal  Uow.  In 

the  man  standing  as  upright  as  pHOSsiole  under  the  great  this  case  his  strength  was  at  onoe  his  protection  and  his 

load  above  mentioned.    It  is  obvious  that  all  the  bones  power.  We  ought  not  to  be  surxnised,  uierefore,  when  we 

of  his  body  may  be  compared  to  a  pillar  supporting  a  hear  of  one  man  terrible  to  an  army  and  irresLstible  m 

buildinfl[,  and  uiat  his  muscles  have  scarce  any  share  his  career,  as  we  find*  some  generusrepresenjbed  in  an* 

in  this  dangerous  duty.    However,  they  are  not  entirely  oient  history.    But  we  may  be  very  certain  that  diis 

inactive ;  as  man,  let  him  stand  never  so  upright,  will  prowess  was  exa^^gerated  by  flattery  and  exalted  by  ter- 

have  some  bending  in  the  different  parts  of  his  body.  ror.    An  age  of  ignorance  is  ever  an  age  of  wonder.  At 

The  muscles,  therefore,  give  the  bones  some  assistance,  such  times,  manlond,  having  no  just  ideas  of  the  human 

and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.    In  this  powers,  are  willing  rather  to  represent  what  they  wish 

manner,  a  man  has  been  found  to  sumtort  two  thousand  than  what  they  know,  and  exalt  human  strength  to  fifl 

pounds  weight;  but  may  be  capable  of  supporting  a  still  up  the  whole  sphere  of  their  limited  conceptions.  Great 

greater.    The  manner  m  whion  this  is  done  is  by  strap-  strength  is  an  accidental  thins; ;    two  or  three  in  a 

ping  the  load  round  the  Moulders  of  the  person  who  is  country  may  possess  it,  and  may  hav^  a  claim  to  heroism, 

to  bear  it  by  a  machine  something  like  uiat  hy  which  But  what  may  lead  us  to  doubt  of  the  veraci^  of  these 

milk-yessels  or  water-buckets   are  carried.    Tftte  load  accounts  is,  tnat  the  heroes  of  antiquity  axe  represented 

being  thus  placed  on  a  scaffold  on  each  side,  contrived  as  the  sons  of  heroes ;   their  amazing  strength  is  deU- 

for  that  purpose,  and  the  man  standing  erect  in  the  yered  down  from  father  to  son ;  and  this  we  Know  to  be 

midst,  all  parts  of  the  scaffold  except  where  tiie  man  contrary  to  the  course  of    Nature.     Strength  is  not 

stands  are  made  to  sink ;  and  thus  the  man  maintaining  hereditary,  although  tides  are ;  and  I  am  induced  to  be- 

his  position,  the  load,  whatever  it  is,  becomes  suspended^  lieve  that  this  great  tribe  of  heroes,  who  were  all  repre> 

and  the  column  of  his  bones  may  be  fairly  said  to  sented  as  the  descendants  of  heroes,  are  more  obligated 

support  it    If,  however,  he  should  but  ever  so  littie  to  their  tities  than  to  their  strength  for  their  charactera 

give  way,  he  must  inevitably  drop ;  and  no  power  of  his  With  regard  to  the  shining  characters  in  Homer,  they 

can  raise  tbe  weights  again.  But  tne  case  is  very  different  are  all  represented  as  princes  and  as  the  sons  of  princes; 

with  regard  to  a  load  laid  upon  a  horse.    The  column  of  while  we  are  told  of  scarce  any  share  of  prowess  in  tiie 

the  bones  there  lies  a  difrerent  way ;  and  a  weight  of  meaner  men  of  the  army,  who  are  only  brought  into 

five  hundred  pounds,  as  lam  told,  would  break  the  the  field  for  these  to  protect  or  to  slaughter.    But  nothing 

back  of  the  strongest  horse  that  could  be  found.    The  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  those  men,  who  were 

great  force  of  a  horse  and  other  quadrupeds  is  exerted  bred  in  the  luxury  of  courts,  should  be  strong ;  while 

when  the  load  is  in  such  a  position  as  that  the  column  the  whole  body  oi  the  people,  who  recoiyed  a  plainer 

of  the  bones  can  be  properly  applied,  which  is  length-  and  more  simple  education,   should  be  comparatively 

wise.    When,  therefore,  we  are  to  estimate  the  compa-  weak.     Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  general 

rativo  strength  of  a  horse,  we  are  not  to  try  what  ho  can  laws  of  Nature  than  that  all  the  sons  of  heroes  should 

carry  but  what  he  can  draw;  and,  in  this  case,  his  thus  inherit  not  only  t^e  kingdoms,  but  the  strragth,  of 

amazing  superiority  over  man  is  easily  discerned;  for  their  forefathers;  and  we  may  conclude  that  theyom 

one  horse  can  draw  a  load  that  ten  men  cannot  move,  the  ffreatest  share  of  their  imputed  strength  rather  to 

And  in  some  cases  it  happens  that  a  draughtrhorse  draws  the  dignity  of  their  stations  than  the  force  of  their  amis ; 

the  better  for  beinff  somewhat  loaded ;    for,    as  the  and,  like  all  fortunate  princes,  their  flatterers  happcaned 

peasants  say,  the  load  upon  the  back  keeps  him  the  better  to  be  belieyed.     In  later  ages,  indeed,  we  haye  aome 

to  the  ground.  accounts  of  amazing  strength  which  we  can  hate  no 

.   There  is  still  another  way  of  estimating  human  strength  reason  to  doubt  of;   but  in  these.  Nature  is  found  Is 
hy  the  perseyeranoe  and  agility  of  our  motions.     Men   pursue  her  oxdinaxy  course — and  we  find  their  strong^ 
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•Dttiiftdad.  We  find  tfaeae  strong  mm,  ttnoBg  the  lowest  of  this  superiority  in  eroeliy  ana  ^xemteally  enslttruig 

of  the  people,  and  graduaUy  rising  into  notioe  as  this  tiiose  who  were  made  with  equal  pietensions  to  a  share 

soperiori^  had  opportunity  of  being  seen.     Of  this  in  all  the  adyantages  life  can  bestow.     Savage  nations 

Bnmber  was  the  Boman  tribune,  who  went  by  the  name  confine  flieir  women  to  a  life  of  continual  labour :  upon 

of  the  second  Anhilles,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  is  said  them  rest  all  the  drudgeries  of  domestic  duty;  while  the 

to  have  killed  at  difl^irent  times  three  hundred  of  the  husband,  indolently  reclined  in  his  hammock,  is  served 

enemy;  and  when  treacherously  set  upon  by  twenty-flye  from  the  fruits  of  her  industry.     From  this  negligent 

lof  his  own  countrymen,  although  then  past  his  sixtieth  situation  he  is  seldom  roused  except  by  the  ouls  of 

jear^  In  killed  fouxteen  of  them  before  he  was  slain,  appetite — when  it  is  necessary,  eimer  by  fishing  or 

Of  tfab  ttomber  was  Mihs  who  when  he  stood  upri^t  hunting,  to  make  a  yariety  in  his  entertainments.    A 

could  nol  be  forced  out  of  his  place.     Pliny  also  tells  sava^  nas  no  idea  of  taking  pleasure  in  exercise ;  he  ia 

US  ci  one  Athanatns,  who  walked  across  the  stage  at  surprised  to  see  a  Euronean  walk  forward  for  his  amuse- 

Bome  loaded  with  a  breast-plate  weighing  five  hundred  ment,  aud  dien  return  oack  again.    As  for  his  part^  he 

pounds,  and  buskins  of  the  same  weight     But  of  all  could  be  contented  to  remain  K>r  oyer  in  the  same  situar 

ihe  prodigies  of  strength  of  whom  we  have  any  accounts  tion,  perfectly  satisfied  with  sensual  pleasures  and  undis- 

in  £nnan  hi^oiy,  Maximin,  the  emperor,  is  decidedly  turbed  repose.    The  women  of  these  countries  are  ihe 

the  foremost    Whatever  we  are  told  relatiye  to  him  is  greatest  slayes  upon  earth ;   sencdble  of  their  weakness, 

wcdl  attested ;   his  character  was  too  exalted  not  to  be  and  unable  to  resist,  they  are  obliged  to  suffer  those 

ithovoiuhly  known;  and  that  yery  strength  for  which  he  hardships  which  are  natuiully  inflicted  by  such  as  have 

aras  «3ebrated  aft  last  procured  him  no  less  a  reward  been  taught  that  nothing  but  corporeal  force  ought  to 

than  Ihe  empire  of  the  whole  world.     Maximin  wss  giye  pre-eminence.    It  is  not,  therefore,  till  after  some 

Above  nine  feet  in  height,  and  the  best  proportioned  degree  of  refinement  that  women  are  treated  leniently, 

man  in  the  whole  empire.    He  was  aThracian  oy  birth ;  and  not  till  the  highest  degree  of  ^liteness  that  they 

and,  from  being  a  simple  herdsman,  rose  through  the  are  permitted  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  of  man.  The 

gradations  of  office  until  he  came  to  be  Emperor  of  Rome,  first  impulse  of  savage  nature  is  to  confirm  their  slayery 

The  first  opportunity  he  had  of  exerting  his  strength  — the  next  of  hjilf-barbarous  nations  is  to  appropriate 

was  in  the  presence  of  all  the  citizens,  in  die  theatre,  their  beauty,  and  that  of  the  perfectly  polite  to  engage 

where  he  overthrew  twelve  of  the  strongest  men  in  their  affections.    In  ciyilised  countries,  therefore,  women 

wrestling,  ai^  outetript  two  of  iJie  fleetest  horses  in  have  united  the  force  of  modesty  to  the  power  of  their 

running,  sll  in  one  day.     He  could  draw  a  chariot  so  natural  charms ;  and  thus  they  have  obtained  that  supe- 

heavilj  laden  that  two  strong  horses  could  not  move;  ri<^ty  over  the  mixkd  which  they  aie  unable  to  extort 

he  comd  break  a  horse's  jaw  with  his  fist,  and  its  tfai^  by  their  strength. 

with  a  kick.    In  war  he  was  always  foremost  and  invin-  « 

cible;  happy  had  it  been  for  him  and  his  subjects  it,  ■ 

from  being  formidable  to  his  enemies,  he  had  not  be- 
come still  more  so  to  his  subjects;   he  reigned  for  some  CHAP.  VI. 
time  with  all  liie  world  his  enemy--^all  mankind  wishing 

him  dead,  yet  none  daring  to  strike  the  blow.    As  u  of  slxsp  and  hunoxb. 

fortune  had  resolved  that  through  life  he  should  con- 
tinue unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at  last  by  his  own       As  man,  in  all  the  privileges  he  enjoys  and  the  powers 

eoUUeiB  while  he  was  sleeping.    We  have  many  other  he  is  invested  vrith,  has  a  superiority  over  all  other 

fnsfancea  in  later  a^pes  of  very  great  strength,  and  not  animals,  so  in  his  necessities  he  seems  inferior  to  the 

fewer  of  amaaang  cwiftneas ;   but  these  merely  corporeal  meanest  of  them  all.    Nature  has  brought  him  into  life 

perfecticms  are  now  considered  as  of  small  advantage,  with  a  neater  yariety  of  wants  and  infirmities  than  the 

eidier  in  war  or  in  peace.    The  inyention  of  gunpowder  rest  of  her  creatures— unarmed  in  the  midst  of  enemies 

has  in  some  measure  leyelled  all  force  to  one  standard,  The  lion  has  natural  arms — the  bear  natural  clothing, 

and  has  wrought  a  total  change  in  martial  education  but  man  is  destitute  of  aU  such  advantages ;  and  from 

through  all  parts  of  the  world.    In  peace,  also,  the  in-  the  superiority  of  his  mind  alone  he  is  to  supply  the  de- 

▼ention  of  new  machines  every  day,  and  the  application  ficiency.    The  number  of  his   wants,  however,  were 

of  the  strength  of  the  lower  animals  to  the  purposes  of  merely  given  in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of  his 

life,  have  rendend  human  strensth  less  valuable.    The  eiyoyments;  since  Ihe  possibility  of  being  deprived  of 

bosust  of  corporeal  tone  is  thereiore  confined  to  savage  any  good  teaches  him  me  yalue  of  its  possession.   Were 

nations— where,  thoee  arts  not  bein^  introduced,  it  may  man  bom  with  those  advantages  which  he  learns  to 

fltfll  be  needful ;  but  in  more  civilised  countries  few  possess  by  indusdy,  he  would  yery  probably  enioy  them 

will  boast  of  that  strength  which  other  MiitntH  can  be  with  a  blunter  reliw :  it  is  by  being  naked  tnat  he  knows 

tauffht  to  exert  to  as  useful  purposes  as  they.  the  yalue  of  a  covering;  it  is  by  being  exposed  to  the 

If  we  compare  the  largeness  and   thicxness  of  our  weather  that  ^  he  learns  the  comforts  ot  a  habitation. 

muscles  with  those  of  any  other  animal,  we  shall  find  Every  want  thus  becomes  a  means  of  pleasure  in  the 

that  in  this  respect  .we  have  the  advantage;    and  if  redrrosing;  and  the  animal  that  has  most  desires  may 

atrength  or  swiixness  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  be  said  to  be  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  happiness. 
muscular  flesh  alone,  I  belieye  that  in  this  respect  we       Beside  the  thousand  imaginary  wants  peculiar  to  man, 

should  be  more  active  and  powerful  than  any  oUier.  there  are  two  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  other 

But  this  is  not  the  case;   a  great  deal  more  man  the  animals,  and  which  he  feels  in  a  more  necessary  manner 

aiie  of  the  muscles  goes  to  constitute  activity  or  force ;  than  they.    These  are  the  wants  of  sleep  and  hunger. 

and  it  is  not  he  who  has  the  thickest  legs  that  can  make  Every  animal  that  we  a*e  acquainted  with  seems  to 

Ike  best  use  of  them.    Those,  therefore,  who  have  writ-  endure  the  want  of  these  with  much  less  ii^jury  to  health 

ten  elaborate  treatises  on  muscular  force,  and  have  esti-  than  man ;  and  some  are  most  surprisingly  patient  in 

awted  tiie  strength  of  animals  by  the  thickness  of  their  sustaining  both.    The  Uttie  domestic  ammals  that  we 

aauacles,  have  been  emnloyed  to  very  littie  purpose.    It  keep  about  us  may  often  set  a  lesson  of  calm  resisnatiou 

ia  In  general  observed  ttiat  thin  and  raw-boned  men  are  in  supporting  want  and  watchfulness  to  tlie  boasted 

^imtLfB  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  such  as  are  philosopher.    They  receive  their  pittance  at  uncertain 

miimngtjf  more  muscular — as  in  the  former  all  the  parts  intervals,  and  wait  its  coming  with  cheerful  expectation. 

fcaw  better  room  for  their  exertions.  We  have  instances  of  the  dog  and  the  cat  living  in  this 

Women  want  much  of  the  strength  of  men ;  and  in  manner,  without  food,  for  several  days,  and  yet  still 

eoontriea  the  stronger  sex  have  availed  themselves  preserving  their  attachment  to  the  ^rant  that  oppresses 

I. 
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readv  to  exert  tbeir  little  services  for  his  Hanger  has  been  tawoeed  hj  soma  to  aiiae  from  the 

amusement  or  defence.    But  tbe  patience  of  these  is  rubbing  of  the  coats  ol  the  stomach  against  each  other, 

nothing  to  what  the  animals  of  the  forest  endure.    As  without  having  any  intorvening  substanoe  to  prevent 

these  mostljr  live  upon  accidental  carnage,  so  they  are  tbeir  painful  attrition.    Otbeis  nave  imagined  that  its 

often  known  to  remain  without  food  for  several  weeks  juices,  wanting  their  necessary  suj^ly,  turn  acrid,  or,  v 

together^    Nature,  kindly  solicitous  for  theii*  support,  some  say,  pimgent,  and  tbus  £ret  Hs  uUemal  ooats  so  as 

bas  also  contracted  their  stomachs  to  suit  them  for  their  to  produce  a  train  of  the  most  uneasy  sensations.  Boe^ 

preoarious  war  of  living,  and  kindly,  while  it  abridges  haave,  who  established  his  reputation  in  physic  by  wut- 

the  banqueti  lessens  tbe  necessity  of  providing  for  it.  ing  the  coi\jectures  of  all  those  that  preceded  him,  a» 

But  the  meaner  tribes  of  animals  are  made  still  more  oribes  hunger  to  the  united  effect  of  both  these  eauaes, 

capable  of  sustaining  life  without  food,  many  of  them  re-  and  asserts  that  the  pimgency  of  the  gastric  juices  and 

maining  in  a  state  of  torpid  indifiference  till  their  prey  tbe  attrition  of  its  ooats  against  each  other  cause  then 

approauies,  when  they  jump  upon  and  seize  it    In  this  pains,  whi<^  nothing  but  food  can  remove.  These  juicei^ 

manner,  the  snake  or  the  spider  continue  for  several  continuing  still  to  be  separated  in  the  stomach,  and 

mouths  together  to  subsist  upon  a  single  meal ;  and  every  moment  becoming  more  acrid,  mix  with  tbe  blood 

some  of  the  butterfly  kinds  live  upon  little  or  noUiing.  and  infect  the  circulation:  the  circulation,  being  thus 

But  it  is  very  different  with  man:  his  wants  daily  make  contaminated,  becomes  vreaker  and  more  contnieted; 

their  demands ;   and  it  is  known  that  he  cannot  live  and  the  whole  nervous  frame  sympathising,  a  heetis 

many  days  without  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  fever,  and  sometimes  madness,  is  oroduced ;  in  whioh 

Hunger  is  a  much  more  powerfiu  enemy  to  man  than  state  the  faint  vnnetoh  expires.  In  this  maivier,  the  maa 
watchfulness,  and  kills  him  much  sooner.  It  may  be  who  dies  of  hunger  may  be  said  to  be  poisoned  by  flie 
cousidered  as  a  disorder  that  food  removes^  aud  would  juices  of  his  own  body ;  and  is  destroyed  less  by  the 
quickly  be  fatal  without  its  proper  antidote.  In  fact,  it  want  of  nourishment  than  by  the  vitiated  qualities  of 
is  so  tiSrrible  to  man,  that  to  avoid  it  he  even  encounters  that  which  he  had  already  taken, 
certain  death ;  and,  tather  tiian  endure  ite  toilures,  ex-  However  tlus  may  be,  we  have  but  few  instances  of 
changes  them  for  immediate  destruction.  However,  by  men  dying,  except  at  sea,  of  absolute  hunger — ^the  de- 
what  I  have  been  told,  it  is  much  more  dreadful  in  ite  clme  of  wose  unhappy  creatures  who  are  destitute  of 
approaches  than  in  iis  continuance ;  and  Uie  pains  of  a  food  on  land  being  more  slow  and  uuperoeived  These, 
famishing  wreteh  decrease  as  his  strength  dmiinishea  from  often  being  in  need  and  as  often  receiving  an  ao- 
In  the  beginning,  the  desire  of  food  is  dreadful  indeedr  cidental  supply,  pass  their  lives  between  surfeiting  aud 
as  we  know  by  experience ;  for  there  are  few  who  have  repining ;  and  their  constitution  is  impaired  by  inseu* 
not  in  some  degree  felt  ite  approaches.  But,  after  the  aiole  degreea  Man  is  unfit  for  a  stete  of  precarious  ex- 
first  or  second  day,  ite  tortures  become  less  terrible,  peotation  Tbe  share  of  provident  precaution  which 
'  and  a  total  insensibility  at  length  comes  kindly  in  to  mcites  him  to  lay  up  stores  for  a  distant  day  becomes 
the  poor  wreteh's  assistance.  I  have  talked  witii  the  his  torment,  when  totally  improvided  against  an  imme- 
captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  one  of  six  that  endured  it  in  diate  call.  The  lower  race  of  animals,  when  satisfied 
ite  extremities,  and  who  was  the  only  person  that  had  not  for  the  instant  moment,  are  perfectly  bappr :  but  it  is 
lost  his  senses  when  they  received  accidental  relief.  He  otherwise  with  man ;  his  mind  anticipates  mstress,  and 
assured  me  his  pains  at  first  were  so  great  as  to  be  often  feels  the  pangs  of  want  even  before  it  arreste  him. 
tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  Thus,  the  mind  being  continually  harassed  by  Uie  situ- 
the  rest  of  the  crew  actually  for  some  time  lived  upon :  he  ati<m,  it  at  length  influences  the  constitution,  and  un> 
said  thatduring  the  continuance  of  this  paroxysm  he  foimd  fite  it  for  all  ite  fiinetions.  Some  cruel  disorder,  but  no 
his  pains  insupporteble,  and  was  desirous  at  one  time  of  way  like  hunger,  seizes  the  unhappy  suJBferer;  so  that 
anticipating  tnat  death  which  he  thought  ineviteble;  almost  all  those  men  who  have  tnus  long  lived  by 
but  his  pains,  he  said,  gradually  decreased  after  the  sixth  chance,  and  whose  every  day  may  be  considered  as 
day  (for  they  had  water  in  toe  ship,  which  kept  them  a  happy  escape  from  famine,  are  known  at  last  to  die  in 
aifive  so  louff),  and  then  he  was  in  a  stete  rather  of  Ian-  reality  of  a  disorder  caused  by  hunger ;  but  which,  in 
guor  than  desire ;  nor  did  he  much  wish  for  food,,  ex-  common  language,  is  often  called  a "  broken  heart** 
cept  when  he  saw  others  eating ;  and  that  for  a  while  Some  of  these  I  have  known  myself,  when  very  little 
revived  bis  appetite,  though  with  diminished  impor-  able  to  relieve  them :  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  veir 
timity.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when  his  health  active  and  worthy  magistrate,  ti^at  the  number  of  such 
was  almost  destroyed,  a  thousand  strange  images  rose  as  die  in  London  for  want  is  much  greater  than  one 
ipon  his  mind ;  and  every  one  of  his  senses  began  to  would  imagine— I  think  he  talked  of  two  thousand  in 
oring  him  wrong  infonnation.    The  most  fri^grant  per-  a  year  ? 

fumes  appeared  to  him  to  have  a  foetid  smell ;  and  every-  Sut  how  numerous  soerer  those  who  die  of  hunger 

thing  he  looked  at  took  a  greenish  hue,  and  sometimes  may  be,  many  times  greater,  on  the  other  hand,  are  \bfi 

a  yellow.    When  he  was  presented  with  food  by  the  number  of  those  who  die  by  repletion.    It  is  not  the 

ship's  company  that  took  him  and  his  men  up,  four  of  province  of  the  present  page  to  speculate  with  the  phy- 

whom  died  shortly  after,  he  could  not  help  looking  upon  sician  upon  the  Ganger  of  surfeits,  or  with  tbe  moralist 

it  with  loathing  instead  of  desire;  and  it  was  not  till  upon  the  nauseousness  of  gluttony;  it  will  only  be  proper 

after  four  days  that  his  stomach  wa:^  brought  to  ite  na-  to  observe,  that  as  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to  health  as 

tural  tone,  when  the  violence  of  his  appetite  returned  hunger  by  constraint,  so  nothing  is  more  beneficial  to 

with  a  soit  of  canine  eagerness.  the  constitution  than  volimtary  abstinence.     It  was  not 

Thus  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  hunger ;  and  yet,  when  without  reason  that  religion  enjoined  this  duty ;  since  it 
we  come  to  assi^  the  cause  that  produces  them,  we  answered  the  double  purpose  of  restoring  tlie  health  op- 
find  the  subject  involved  in  doubt  and  intricacy.  This  pressed  by  luxury,  aud  diminished  the  oonsumption  of 
longing  eagerness  is,  no  doubt,  given  for  a  very  obvious  provisions,  so  tliat  a  part  might  come  to  the  poor.  It 
purpose — that  of  replenishing  the  body  wasted  by  fatigue  should  be  the  budness  of  the  leffislature,  therefore*  to 
and  prspiration.  Were  ^ot  men  stimulated  by  such  a  enforce  this  divine  precept ;  and  thus,  by  restrainiqg 
pressing  monitor,  they  might  be  apt  to  pursue  uther  one  part  of  mankind  in  the  use  of  their  superfluities,  to 
amusemente  with  a  perseverance  beyond  their  power,  consult  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  the  neoessaries 
and  forget  the  useful  hours  of  refreshment  in  those  more  of  life.  The  injunctions  for  abstinence  are  strict  otQ 
ti.'mpting  ones  of  pleasure.  But  hunger  makes  a  demand  ihe  whole  continent,  and  were  rigorouslT  observed,  efen 
that  will  not  be  refused ;  and  indeed  the  generality  of  among  ourselves,  for  a  long  time  after  tne  Befonxmtion. 
jnaukind  seldom  await  the  calL  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  giviug  lier  commandi^  \)po|^  d^ 
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head  iba  air  of  a  |K>litiBal  iijatiotioQ,  legsenedin  a.  great  deliberation — ^requure  Bleep  rattitraB  a  cessation  from 

Wttrmnirr  (in  my  opinion  very  unwisely)  the  religious  force  thinkings     But  it  is  otherwise  with  man :   his  ideas, 

of  the  obligation.    She  enjoined  that  ner  subjects  should  fatigued  with  their  various  excursions,  demand  a  cessa- 

ISui;  from  Aesb  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays ;  but  at  the  same  tion  not  less  than  the  body  from  toil ;  and  he  is  the  oniy 

tug^e  dsclai«d  that  this  was  not  commanded  from  motives  creature  Ihat  seems  to  require  sleep  from  double  motives 

of  leligioB,  as  if  there  were  any  dilferenees  in  meats,  — ^not  less  for  the  refr-eshment  of  the  mental  than  of  the 

hnt  merelj  to  favour  the  consumption  of  fish,  and  thus  bodily  frame. 

le  multiply  the  number  of  mariners ;  and  also  to  spare  There  are  some  lower  animals,  indeed,  that  seem  to 

the  stock  of  sheep,  which  might  be  mane  beoefioial  in  spend  tlie  ^ater  part  of  their  lives  in  sleep;  but,  pro- 

another  way.    In  this  vm»Der  ithe  injunction  defeated  perly  speakmg,  the  sleep  of  such  may  be  considered  as 

Us  own  force ;  and  this  moat  salutary  law  became  no  a  kind  of  death,  and  then:  waking  a  resurrection.    Flies 

langer  binding  when  it  wm  suf^nieed  to  come  purely  and  insects  are  said  to  be  asleep  at  a  time  that  all  tfie 

fincmi  man.    How  far  it  may  be  enjoined  in  the  Scrip-  vital  motions  have  ceased ;   without  respiration,  wi^out 

Ixiies  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  eay ;  but  this  may  be  any  circulaticm  of  their  juioes,  if  cut  in  pieces  they  do 

asserted,  that  if  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  individual  and  not  awake,  nor  does  any  fluid  ooze  out  of  the  wound. 

the  most  extensive  advaoM^  to  society  serve  to  mark  These  may  be  considerea  rather  as  congealed  than  as 

mny  institution  as  of  Heavei^  this  of  abstinence  may  be  sleeping  animals,  and  their  rest  during  winter  rather  as 

leckoned  among  the  foremost  a  cessation  from  life  than  a  necessary  refreshment;  but 

Wexe  we  to  give  a  history  of  the  various  benefits  that  in  the  higher  races  of  animals,  whose  blood  is  not  thus 

have  ansen  from  this  command,  and  how  conducive  it  congealed  and  thawed  by  heat,  these  all  bear  the  want 

Itkas  been  to  long  life,  the  instances  would  fatigue  with  of  sleep  much  better  than  man ;  and  some  of  them  con- 

theax  multiplicity.    It  is  surprising  to  what  a  great  age  tinue  a  long  time  without  seeming  to  take  any  refresh- 

the  primitive  Christians  of  the  East  who  retired  from  ment  from  it  whatsoever. 

peiaecution  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  continued  to  live  in  But  man  is  more  feeble— he  requires  its  due  return ; 

•II  the  bloom  of  health,  and  yet  in  all  the  rigours  of  and  if  it  fails  to  pay  the  accustomed  visit,  his  whole 

fd>8temious  discipline.    Thbii  common  allowance,  as  we  frume  is  in  a  short  time  thrown  into  disorder— his  appe- 

are  uAd,  for  twenty-four  hours  was  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  tite  ceases — ^his  spirits  are  dejected — his  pulse  becomes 

and  nothing  but  water.    On  this  simple  beverage  St  quicker  and  harder — and  his  mind,  abridged  of  its 

Anthony  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  five  years;  uumbering  visionjs,  begins  to  adopt  waking  dreams.    A 

James,  the  hermit  a  hundred  and  four;  Arsenius,  tutor  thousand  strange  plumtoms  arise,  which  come  and  go 

to  the  Emperor  Arcadius»  a  himdred  and  twen^ ;  St  without  his  will;   these,  which  are  transient  in  the  be- 

Epiphanius,  a  hundred  and  fifteen ;  Simeon,  a  hundred  ginning,  at  last  take  firm  possession  of  the  mind,  whieh 

and  twelve ;  and  Eombald,  a  hundred  and  twenty.    Xft  ^elds  to  their  dominion,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  runs 

this  manner  did  these  holy  temperate  men  live  to  an  ex*  into  confirmed  madnesfl.    In  that  horrid  state,  the  mind 

treme  old  age,  kept  cheerful  by  strong  hopes,  and  may  be  considered  aa  a  city  without  waUe—open  to 

healthful  by  moderate  labour.  every  insult  and  pajisig  homage  to  every  invader ;  every 

Abstinence  which  is  thus  voluntair  may  be  much  idea  that  then  starts  with  any  fi>roe  becomes  a  reality ; 

more  easily  6ui)p>rted  than  constrained  hunger.    Ma^  ig  and  the  reason,  over  fatigued  with  its  former  impor* 

said  to  live  without  food  for  seven  days^which  is  tho  tumties,  msJcea  no  head  s^mst  the  tyrannical  invasion, 

usual  limit  assigned  him;  and,  perhaps,  in  a  atate*of  but  submits  to  it  from  mere  imbedlify. 

constraint  this-  is  the  longest  time  he  can  survive  the  But  it  is  happy  for  man  that  this  state  of  inquietude 

want  of  it    But  in  cases  of  voluntary  abstinence,  of  ia  seldom  driven  to  an  extreme,  and  thatithere  are  medi- 

sicknesSy  or  sleeping,  he  has  been  known  to  live  much  oines  which  seldom  fail  to  give  relief.    However,  man 

longer.  finds  it  more  dUOEicult  than  any  other  animal  to  procure 

In  the  records  of  the  tower,  there  is  an  account  of  a  sleep ;  and  some  are  obliged  to  court  its  approaches  for 

Scotchman,  imprisoned  for  felony,  who  for  the  space  of  several  hours  together  before  they  incline  to  rest    It  la 

six  weeks  took  not  the  lea£t  sustenance,  being  carefully  in  vain  that  all  light  is  excluded — ^that  all  sounds  are 

vatched  during  the  whole  time ;  and  for  this  he  received  removed — ^that  warmth  and  boftness  conspire  to  invite 

Ihe  king^s  pardon.  it;   the  restless  and  busy  ndnd  still  retains  its  former 

When  the  American  Indians  undertake  long  journeys,  activity ;  and  Reason,  that  wishes  to  lay  down  the  reins, 
and  when,  consequently,  a  stock  of  provisions  sufBcient  in  spite  of  herself  is  obliged  to  maintain  them.  In  this 
to  support  them  tne  whole  way  would  be  more  than  they  disagreeable  state  the  mind  passes  from  thought  to 
coala  cany,  in  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  thought,  willing  to  lose  the  distmctnees  of  perception  by 
\nsdt»j^  of  carrying  the  neceesary  quantity,  they  contrive  increasing  the  multitude  of  the  images.  At  last,  when 
a  method  of  palliating  their  hunger  by  swallowing  pills  the  approaches  of  sleep  are  near,  every  object  of  the 
made  of  calcined  ihells  and  tobacco.  These  pills  take  imagination  begins  to  mix  with  that  next  it;  their  cut- 
away aU  appetite  by  producing  a  temporary  disorder  luxes  become  in  a  manner  rounder,  a  part  of  their  dis- 
in  the  stomach ;  and,  no  doubt  the  frequent  repetition  tinctions  fades  away,  and  sleep,  that  ensues,  £a^ons 
of  this  wretched  expedient  must  at  last  be  fatal    By  this  out  a  dream  from  the  remainder. 

m^ms»  however,  they  continue  several  days  without  If,  then,  it  should  be  asked  from  what  cause  this  state 

mting,  cheerfuUy  bearing  such  extremes  of  fatigue  and  of  repose  proceeds,  or  in  what  manner  this  binds  us  for 

watchings  as  would  quicldy  destroy  men  bred  up  in  a  seyeral  hours  together,  I  must  fairly  confess  my  igno- 

greater  state  of  delicacy — for  those  arte  by  which  we  ranee — although  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  philosophers  say 

learn  to  obviate  our  necessities  do  not  fail  to  unfit  us  for  upon  the  subject     Sleep  ^says  Kohault)  consists  in  a 

their  accidental  encounter.  scarcity  of  spirits,  by  which  the  orifices  or  pores  of  the 

Upon  the  whole,  therefoi-e,  man  is  less  able  to  support  nerves  in  the  brain,  tiiroiigh  which  the  spirits  used  to 

hunger  than  any  other  animal;  and  he  is  not  better  flow  into  the  nerves,  being  no  longer  kept  open  by  tlie 

2ualified  to  support  a  state  of  watchfulness.     Indeed,  frequency  of  the  spirits,  shut  of  themselves ;    thus  the 

ieep  seems  much  more  necessary  to  him  than  to  any  nerves,  wanting  a  new  supply  of  spirits,  become  la.x, 

other  creature — as,  when  awake,  he  may  be  said  to  and  unfit  to  convey  any  impression  to  the  brain.    All 

eathaust  a  greater  proportion  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  this,  however,  is  explaining  a  very  great  obscurity  by  a 

consequently  to  stand  in  need  of  an  adequate  supply,  definition  somewhat  more  obscure ;   leaving,  therefore, 

OtlMr  animals  when  most  awake  are  but  little  removed  those  spu-its  to  open  and  shut  the  entrances  to  the  brain, 

from  a  state  of  slumber ;   their  feeble  faculties — ^impri-  let  us  be  contented  with  simply  enumerating  the  6fi^.t9 

woDBd  in  matter,  and  rather  exerted  by  impulse  than  of  sleep  upon  the  human  constitution. 
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In  film  the  n^ole  nttrroiu  frame  is  relaxed,  while  the  powerfolly  impelled  by  their  domlnioiL    We  have  nvn^ 

heart  ana  the  lungs  seem  more  forcibly  exerted.    This  oerleas  instances  of  snch  persons  who,  while  asleqifhaim 

fuller  circulation  produces  also  a  swelling  of  the  musdes —  performed  many  of  the  ordinary  duties  to  which  thev 

•8  they  always  find  who  sleep  with  ligatures  on  any  part  naye  been  accustomed  when  waking,  and,  with  a  ndi- 

of  their  body.    This  increased  circulation  may  also  be  culous  industry,  have  completed  by  night  what  tbq^ 

oonsidered  as  a  kind  of  exercise,  which  is  continued  fiiuled  doing  by  day.     We  are  told  in  the  OermsA 

through  die  frame ;  and  by  this  the  perspiration  becomes  Ephemerides  of  a  young  student  who,  being  eiyoiiied 

m^re  copious,  although  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  a  severe  exercise  by  his  tutor,  went  to  bed  despairiQg 

taken  away.    Too  much  sleep  dulls  the  apprehension,  of  accomplishing  it    Hht  next  morning  awaking,  to  his 

weakens  the  memory,  and  unfits  the  body  for  labour,  great  surprise  he  found  the  tadc  ftirly  written  out,  and 

On  the  contrary,  sleep  too  much  abridged  emaciates  ihe  finished  in  his  own  hand-writing.   He  was  at  first,  as  the 

frame,  produoes  melancholy,  and  consumes  the  con-  account  has  it,  induced  to  aecrihS  this  strange  piodaotioa 

etitution.    It  requires  some  care,  therefore,  to  regulate  to  the  operation  of  an  infernal  agent;  but  his  totcr, 

the  quantity  of  aleep,  and  just  to  take  as  much  as  will  willing  to  examine  the  affiur  to  the  bottom,  set  Um 

oompletely  restore  Mature  without  oppressinfl  it    The  another  exercise  still  more  seyere  than  the  former,  and 

^oor,  as  Otway  says,  sleep  little ;  forced  by  meir  situa-  took  precautions  to  observe  his  conduct  the  whole  night 

tion  to  lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their  necessities,  The  young  gentleman,  unon  being  so  severely  tssfced, 

they  have  but  a  short  interval  for  this  pleasing  and  felt  the  same  inquietude  tnat  he  had  done  on  the  fcntter 

enervinff  refreshment     I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  occasion ;  went  to  bed  gloomy  and  pensive,  pondering 

that  boculy  labour  deuumds  a  less  quantity  of  sleep  than  on  the  next  day's  du^,  and,  after  some  time,  fell  adeepi 

mental.    Labourers  and  artizans  are  generally  satisfied  But  shortly  auer,  his  tutor,  who  continued  to  observe 

with   about   seven   hours ;  but  I   have  known  some  him  frt>m  a  place  that  was  eoneealedi  was  surprised  to 

scholars,  who  usually  slept  nine,  and  perceived  their  see  him  get  up,  and  venr  deliberately  go  to  the  table, 

faculties  no  way  impaired  by  oversleeping.  where  he  took  out  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  (uew  himself  a 

The  famous  PJiilipBarrettiere — ^who  was  considered  as  chair,  and  sat  very  methodically  to  thinking:  it  seems 

a  prodigy  of  learning  at  the  age  of  fourteen — ^was  known  that  his  being  asleep  only  served  to  strengthen  the  powen 

to  sleep  regularly  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  the  of  his  imagination ;  for  he  very  quickly  and  Msily  went 

extreme  activity  of  his  mind  when  awake  in  some  mea-  through  the  task  assigned  him,  put  his  chair  aside,  and 

Buie  called  lor  an  adequate  alternation  of  repose ;  and  then  returned  to  b^  to  take  out  the  rest  of  lus  nap. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  when  students  stint  tnemselves  What  credit  we  are  to  give  to  this  account  I  will  net 

in  this  particular  they  lessen  the  waking  powers  of  the  pretend  to  determine;  but  this  may  be  said,  that  the 

imagination,  and  weaken  its  most  strenuous  exertions,  nook  from  whence  it  is  tudcen  has  some  good  marks  of 

Animals  that  seldom  think,  as  was  said,  can  very  easily  veracity — ^for  it  is  very  learned  aud  very  dull,  and  is 

dispense  with  sleep ;  and  of  men,  such  as  think  least  written  in  a  coimtry  noted,  if  not  for  trutn,  at  least  fov 

^rili  probabljr  be  satLsfied  with  the  smallest  share.    A  want  of  invention. 

life  of  study,  it  is  well  known,  unfits  the  body  for  receiv-       The  ridiculous  history  oi  Arlotto  is  well  knowut  who 

in^  this  gentle  refreshment ;  the  af^XNiches  of  sleep  are  has  had  a  volume  written  containing  a  narrative  of  the 

dnven  off  by  thinkiug :  wlien,  therefore,  it  comes  at  actions  of  his  life,  not  one  of  wluch  was  performed 

last  we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  interrupt  its  con-  while  he  was  awake.    He  was  an  Italian  Franciscan 

tinuanoe.  friar,  extremely  rigid  in  his  manners,  and  remarkably 

Sleep  is»  indeed,  to  some  a  very  agreeable  period  of  devout  and  learned  in  his  daily  conversation.  By  night 
their  existence :  and  it  has  been  a  question  mquently  however,  and  during  his  sleep,  he  played  a  very  oifierent 
asked  in  schools—Which  is  most  happy,  the  man  who  charact^  from  what  he  didtiy  aay,  and  was  often  de- 
was  a  be^^gar  by  night  and  a  king  by  ^y,_or  he  who  is  tected  in  very  atrocious  crimes.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  beggar  "  " 
favour  of 
the  question 

full  enjoyment  of  the  dignity  without  its  attendant  in-  convent  often  watched  him  while  he  vront  very  delibe- 

conveuiences ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  rately  into  thS  chapel,  and  there  attempted  to  eommit 

supposes  himself  degraded,  feels  f^  the  misery  of  his  sacrilege.    They  sometimes  permitted  him  to  eany  the 

fallen  fortune  without  trying  to  find  the  comforts  of  his  chalice  and  the  vestments  away  into  his  own  ehamber, 

humble  situation.    Thus,  by  day,  both  states  have  their  and  the  next  morning  amused  themselves  at  the  noor 

peculmr  distiessee;  but  by  night,  the  exalted  beggar  is  man's  consternation  for  what  he  had  done.    But  of  all 

perfectly  blessed,  and  the  king  completely  miserable.*'  his  sleeping  transgressions,  that  was  the  most  ridionlous 

AU  this,  however,  is  rather  fanciful  than  just;  the  nlea-  in  which  he  was  called  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  persim 

sure  dreams  can  give  us  seldom  reaches  to  our  waixing  departed.    Arlotto,  aiiter  having  devoutly  performed  his 

pitch  of  happiness:  the  mind  often,  in  the  midst  of  its  duty,  retired  to  a  chamber  which  was  wown  him  to 

highest  visionary  satirfactions,  demands  of  itself  whether  rest ;  but  there  he  had  no  sooner  fidlen  asleep,  than  he 

it  does  not  owe  them  to  a  dream,  and  frequently  awakes  began  to  reflect  that  the  dead  body  had  got  a  ring  upon 

with  the  reply.  one  of  the  fiugers,  which  might  be  useful  to  him ;  ao* 

But  it  is  seldom— except  in  cases  of  the  highest  de-  oordingly,  with  a  pious  resolution  of  stealing  it,  he  went 

light  or  the  most  extreme  uneasiness — ^that  Uie  mind  down,  undressed  as  he  was,  into  a  room  fall  of  women, 

has  power  thus  to  disengage  itself  from  the  dominion  of  and,  with  great  composure,  endeavoured  to  seiae  the 

frtncy.    In  tbe  ordinary  course  of  its  operations  it  sub-  ring.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was  taken  before  the 

mits  to  those  nmnberless  phantastic  images  that  succeed  Inquisition  for  witchcraft ;  and  the  poor  creature  had  liltt 

each  other,  and  which,  like  many  of  owr  waking  thoughts,  to  have  been  condemned,  till  his  peculiar  character  aooi* 

are  generally  forgotten.    Of  these,  however,  if  any,  by  dently  came  to  be  known ;  however,  he.  was  ordered  t» 

their  continuance,  affect  us  strongly,  they  are  then  re-  remam  for  the  rest  of  life  in  his  own  conyent,  and  upon 

membered;  and  tiiere  have  been  some  who  felt  their  no  account  whatsoever  to  stir  abroad, 
impressious  so  strongly  as  to  mistake  them  for  realities,        What  are  we  to  say  of  such  actions  as  these,  or  how 

aina  to  rank  them  among  the  past  actions  of  their  lives,  account  for  this  operation  of  the  mind  in  dreamingf    It 


very  dinerent  enect ;  ana  wno,  witnoui  seeming  u>  i^  as  oy  nigni  is  aiwars  empioyea,^  mnn  uu 
iaember  theb  impressions  the  next  morning,  have  yet  our  wUls  it  intrudes  where  it  is  least  i 
ihown  by  their  actions  during  sleep  that  they  were  very    desired.    While  awake  and  in  health  this  busy  princi]^ 
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aunot  much  delude  Qt;  it  may  ^uOd  oasties  in  the  air,  tfaey  fix  their  ejeenpon  the  most  hiiUiant  eoloore,  and 
and  niae  a  thousand  phantoma  hefore  ua ;  hut  we  hare  aeeiH  peculiarly  desiroua  of  turning  them  towards  the 
eferr  one  of  the  senses  alive  to  bear  testimony  to  its  light.  Hitherto,  howerer,  tiiey  only  seem  to  fortify  the 
ftlaehood.  Our  eyes  show  us  that  the  proq>eot  is  not  oigan  for  seeing  distinctly ;  but  they  have  still  many 
piesent ;  our  hearing  and  our  touch  depose  against  its    illusions  to  correct 

leali^;  and  our  taste  and  smelling  are  equally  vigilant  The  first  great  error  in  vision  is  that  the  eye  in^ 
in  detecting  the  impostor.  Season,  therefore,  at  once  verts  every  object;  and  it  in  reality  appears  to  the  child; 
gives  judgment  upon  the  cause;  and  the  vagrant  in-  until  the  touch  has  served  to  undeceive  it,  turned  d^ 
trmdar,  Imagination,  is  imprisoned  or  banished  from  the  side  down.  A  second  error  in  vision  is,  that  evenr 
mind.  But  in  deqi  it  ie  otherwise ;  having,  as  much  as  object  appears  double.  The  same  object  forms  itsen 
posttble,  put  our  senses  frran  their  duty — having  closed  distinctly  upon  each  eye,  and  is  consequently  seen  twice. 
the  eyes  nom  seeing,  and  the  ears,  taste,  and  smellina  This  error,  also,  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  touch ; 
from  theb  peculiar  functions,  and  having  diminishea  and  although  in  reality  every  object  we  see  appears  in' 
even  the  touch  itself  by  all  tbe  arts  of  softness — ^the  ima-  verted  and  double,  yet  the  judgment  and  habit  have  so 
ffination  is  tibmk  left  to  riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  un  often  corrected  the  sense  that  we  no  lon^  submit  to  its 
dentaading  without  an  oppoeer.  £?ery  incursive  idea  imposition,  but  see  every  object  in  its  just  position  the 
tlien  beoomee  a  reality;  ana  the  mind,  not  having  one  very  instant  it  appears.  Were  we,  therefore,  deprived 
power  that  can  prove  the  illusion,  takes  them  for  trutha  of  feeling,  our  eyes  would  not  only  misrepresent  the 
As  in  madness,  the  senses,  from  struggling  with  the  situation,  but  also  the  number  of  all  things  round  ua 
imagination,  are  at  length  foroed  to  submit,  so  in  sleep  To  convince  us  that  we  see  objects  inverted,  we  have 
they  seem  for  a  while  soothed  into  the  like  submission ;  only  to  observe  tbe  manner  in  which  images  are 
flie  wn^i^w^  violenoe  exerted  upon  any  one  of  them,  represented  coming  through  a  small  hole  in  a  dark 
howefer,  fouaea  all  the  rest  in  their  mutual  defence ;  and  room.  If  such  a  small  hole  be  made  in  a  daric  room, 
the  imagination,  that  kad  for  a  while  told  its  thousand  bo  that  no  light  can  come  in  but  through  it,  all  the 
&l8ehoo9s,  is  totally  driven  away,  or  only  permitted  to  objects  without  will  be  painted  on  the  wall  behind, 
pass  under  the  custody  of  anon  as  are  eveiy  moment  but  in  an  inverted  position,  and  their  heads  down- 
leady  to  deteet  its  imposition.  wards;  for  as  all  the  rays  which  pass  from  the  different 

parts  of  the  objects  without  cannot  enter  the  hole  in  the 

aame  extent  which  they  had  in  leaving  the  object,  aince, 

if  so,  they  would  require  the  aperture  to  be  as  large  as 
C  H  AP.    V II .  the  object;  and  as  each  part  and  every  point  of  the  ol^ 

ject  sends  forth  the  image  of  itself  on  every  side,  and 
OF  sBsnfa.  the  rays  v^hich  form  these  images  pass  from  all  noints 

of  the  object  as  from  so  many  centres,  so  such  only  can 

Having  mantioned  the  senses  as  correcting  the  errora    pass  through  the  small  aperture  as  come  in  opposite 

of  the  imagination,  and  as  foroing  it  in  some  measure  to    directiona    Thus  the  little  aperture  becomes  a  centre 

bring  us  tuat  information,  it  inil  naturally  follow  that    for  the  entire  object,  through  which  the  rays  frvnn  the 

we  snould  examine  the  nature  of  those  senses  them-    upper  parts  as  well  as  from  the  lower  parts  of  it  pass  in 

selvee ;  we  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  see  how  far  th^    converging  directions ;    and  coaseqt^entlv  they  must 

also  impose  on  ua,  and  how  far  they  contribute  to  cor-    cross  each  other  in  the  central  poin^  and  uius  paint  the 

reet  eaoa  other.    Let  it  be  obsuved,  however,  that  in    objecte  behind  upon  the  wall  in  an  inverted  position. 

this  we  are  neither  giving  a  treaties  of  optics  or  phonics.       It  is  in  like  manner  easy  to  conceive  that  we  see  all 

but  a  history  of  our  own  peroeptions;  and  to  ttiose  we    objecte  double,  whatever  our  present  sensations  may 

chiefly  confine  ourselves.  teU  us  to  the  contrary;  for,  to  convince  us  of  this,  we 

The  eyes  veiy  soon  begin  to  be  formed  in  the  human    have  only  to  compare  ike  situation  of  any  one  object  on 

embryo,  and  in  the  chicken  also.    Of  all  the  parte  which    shutting  one  eye,  and  then  compare  the  same  situation 

the  animal  has  double  the  eyes  are  produced  the  soonest,    by  shutting  the  other.    If,  for  mstanoe,  we  hold  up  a 

and  appear  the  most  promdnent     It  is  true,  indeed,    finger  and  shut  the  right  eye,  we  shall  find  it  hide  a  cer- 

that  in  viviparoua  animala,  and  particularly  in  man,    tain  part  of  the  room ;  if  again  rediutting  the  other  eye, 

they  are  not  so  large  in  proportion  at  first  as  in  the  ovi-    we  shall  find  that  part  of  the  room  visible,  and  the  finffor 

murouB   kinds;  nevertheless,   tbej  are  more  speedily    seeming  to  cover  a  part  of  the  room  that  had  been  visihle 

oeveli^iwd  when  they  begin  to  appear  than  any  other    before.    If  we  open  both  eyea,  however,  the  part  covered 

parte  of  tiie  body.    It  is  the  same  ^th  the  organ  of   will  appear  to  he  between  the  two  extremes.    But  the 

lieaziiig;  the  litUe  bones  that  connposB  the  internal    truth  is,  we  see  the  object  our  finger  had  covered,  one 

Mils  ot  the  ear  are  enthely  formejT  before  the  other    image  of  it  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  but 

oonee,  though  much  larger,  have  acquired'any  part  of   from  habit  suppose  &at  we  see  but  one  image  placed 

their  growth  or  soUditjr — Whence  it  appears  ^at  those    upon  both— our  sense  of  feeling  having  corrected  the 

parte  of  the  body  whicn  are  fumiahea  with  the  greatest    errors  of  sight     And  thus,  also,  if  instead  of  two  e^ 

muoiti^r  <^  tiie  nerves  are  this  fbrst  in  forming.    Thus    we  had  two  hundred,  we  ehould  fancy  the  objecte  in- 

tbs  bfram  and  the  spinal-marrow  are  the  first  seen  begun    creased  in  proportion,  until  one  sense  had  corrected  the 

in  the  embryo;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said,  tiiat    errors  of  another. 

wberever  the  nerves  go  or  send  their  branches  in  mat  The  having  two  eyes  micht  thus  be  said  to  be  rather 
mnnbers,  there  the  parte  are  soonest  begun,  and  the  an  inconvenience  than  a  benefit,  since  one  eye  would 
oat  completely  finished.  answer  the  purposes  of  sight  as  weU,  and  be  less  liable 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  a  diild  some  hours,  or  even  to  iUusion.  But  it  is  otherwise ;  two  eyes  greatly  con- 
NBBe  days,  after  ite  birth,  it  will  be  easily  discerned  that  tribute,  if  not  to  distinct,  at  least  to  extensive  vision. 
it  as  yet  makes  no  use  of  them.  The  humours  of  the  When  an  object  is  placed  at  a  moderate  distance,  by  the 
o«9an  not  having  acquired  a  sufifoient  consistence,  the  means  of  both  e^es  we  see  a  larger  share  of  it  ^an  we 
wmjB  of  light  striae  but  confiMedly  upon  the  retina,  or  possibly  could  with  one — the  right  eye  seeing  a  greater 
ci^Mautooyf  the  nerves  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  It  is  portion  of  ite  right  side,  and  the  left  eye  of  ite  corces* 
Aot  till  dput  a  month  after  they  are  bom  that  children  pendent  aide.  Thus  both  eves  in  some  measure  see  round 
fta  thea|^\ipQn  subjeets,  fo?  before  that  time  the^  turn  the  object;  and  it  is  this  that  gives  it  in  nature  that  bold 
tihott  indiscriminately  everywhere,  without  appearing  to  relievo  or  sweUiiig  with  which  they  appear,  and  which 
1w  alfeeted  by  any.  At  nx  -or  seven  weeln  old  ttiey  no  painting,  how  exquiaite  aoever,  can  attain  to.  The 
plainly  diaoover  a  choice  in  the  obiecte  of  their  attention ;    painter  must  be  eontentsd  with  ahading  on  a  flat  aoiface. 
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W  ilM  t^  ift  oli0amiig  Nftture  do  not  bebold  th«  son  why  one  pleued  Urn  mora  diananollier.  AUikotoghbo 

maiBg  onlj,  iMit  a  part  of  the  figure  also  lies  behind  could  form  some  idea  of  eolours  during  his  state  of  Mind- 

these  TBij  shadings,  whioh  ffives  it  that  swelling  which  ness,  yet  that  was  not  sufficient  to  direct  him  at  preeent ; 

{Wftters  so  aj:dently  desire,  but  can  never  fully  imitate,  and  he  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  colours  he  nmr 

^ere  is  another  defect  which   either  of  the  eyes,  saw  were  the  same  with  those  he  hadformMiyconceiTed 

wan  smgly;  would  have,  but  which  is  corrected  by  such  erroneous  ideas  of.    He  deHgfcted  meet  in  green; 

temg  the  organ  double.    In  either  eye  there  is  a  point  but  black  objects,  as  if  giving  him  an  idea  of  his  former 

JWhioh  has  no  vison  whatsoever;  so  that  if  one  of  them  blindness,  he  regarded  with  honrar.    He  had,  as  was 

•nly  18  employed  in  seeing,  there  is  apart  of  the  object  said,  no  idea  of  forms,  and  was  unable  to  distinguish 

to  whu^  It  19  always  totally  blind.    This  is  that  part  of  one   object  from  another,  though  never  so  differant 

ttM  optao  nerve  where  its  vein  and  artery  run ;  which  When  tihose  things  were  shown  him  whieh  he  had  been 

hmng  insensible,  that  point  of  the  object  that  is  painted  formerly  familiarized  to  by  his  feelinffs,  he  beheld  tfaem 

4here  must  continue  unseen.    To  be  convinced  of  this,  with  earnestness,  in  order  to  vemenriier  <hem  a  seecmd 

we  have  only  to  tiy  a  veiy  easy  experiment    K  we  take  time ;  but,  as  he  had  too  many  to  reooUeet  a*  once,  ha 

three  blaok  patches  and  stick  them  upon  a  white  wall,  foi^ot  the  greatest  number;  and  ferone  he  could  tall 

about  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  each  about  as  high  after  seeing,  th&ee  was  a  thousand  he  was  totally  unae- 

«s  the  eye  that  is  to  observe  them ;  then  retiring  six  or  quainted  with.    He  was  very  mvch  smnnised  to  find 

seven  feet  back,  and  shutting  one  eye,  by  trying  for  that  those  things  and  persons  he  k>««d  best  were  not 

some  time,  we  shall  find  that  while  we  distinctly  behold  the  most  beautiful  to  oe  seen ;  and  even  testified  dft»- 

the  black  spots  that  are  to  the  riffht  and  left,  that  which  pleasure  in  not  finding  his  paxents  so  handsome  as  ha 

is  in  the  middle  remains  totally  unseen;  or,  in  other  conceived  them  to  be.    It  was  near  two  months  before 

words,  when  we  bring  that  part  of  the  eye  where  the  he  could  find  that  a  picture  resembled  a  solid  body.    Till 

optic  artery  runs  to  fall  upon  the  object,  it  will  then  be-  then  he  only  conadered  it  as  a  fiat  surfaoe,  vrionsiy 

come  invisible.    This  defect,  however,  in  either  eye  is  shadowed;  butwiien  he  began  to  peieeiTe  that  these 

always  corrected  by  both,  since  the  pait  of  &e  object  kind  of  shadings  actually  represented  human  bmngs, 

that  is  m:i8een  by  one  will  be  very  distinctly  perceived  he  then  began  to  examine  by  his  touch  whether  they 

by  the  other.  had  not  the  usual  qualities  of  such  bodies,  and  was 

Besides  the  former  defects,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  greatly  surprised  to  find  what  he  expected  a  very  unequal 

distances  from  the  sight  widiout  the  help  of  touch,  surface  to  be  smooth  and  even.    He  was  then  diown  a 

Naturally  every  object  we  see  appears  to  be  within  our  miniature  picture  of  his  father,  which  was  contained  in 

r;  and  a  child  who  has  as  yet  made  but  little  use  of  his  mother's  watch-case,  and  he  readily  perceived  the 

sense  of  feelinff  must  suppose  that  everything  it  resemblance ;  but  asked  with  great  astonishment  how  so 

sees  makes  a  part  of  itself.    Such  objects  are  only  seen  large  a  face  could  be  contained  in  so  small  a  compass, 

more  or  less  bulky  as  they  approach  or  recede  from  its  It  seemed  as  strange  to  him  as  if  a  bushel  was  contained 

eyes;  so  that  a  fly  that  is  near  will  appear  larger  than  an  in  a  pint  vessel    At  first  he  could  bear  but  a  veir 

ox  at  a  distance.    It  is  experience  alone  that  can  veotiiy  small  quantity  of  light,  and  he  saw  eveir  object  mn6h 

this  mistake;  and  a  lon2r  acquaintance  with  the  real  greater  than  (he  life;  bnt,  in  proportion  as  he  saw  objects 

size  of  every  object  quickly  assures  us  of  the  distance  wat  were  really  large,  he  seemed  to  think  the  former 

at  which  it  is  seen.    The  last  man  in  a  file  of  soldiers  were  diminishea ;   and  although  be  knew  the  chamber 

appears  in  reality  much  less,  perhaps  ten  times  more  where   he  was  contained  in  the  house,  yet  until  ha 

diminutive,  than  the  man  next  to  us ;  however,  we  do  saw  the  latter  he  could  not  be  brought  to  opncaive  hew 

not  perceive  this  difierence,  but  continue  to  think  him  a  house  oould  be  laiger  than  a  chamber.    Before  tha 

of  equal  stature ;  for  the  mimbera  we  have  seen  thus  <^ratu>n  he  had  no  great  eiq>eotations  from  the  pleasure 

lessened  by  distance,  and  have  found  by  repeated  ex-  he  lediould  receive  from  a  new  sense ;  he  was  only  excited 

perience  to  be  of  the  natural  size,  when  we  come  closer  by  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  read  and  write;  he  said, 

instantly  corrects  the  sense,  and  eveiy  objeot  is  per-  for  instance,   that  he  oould  have  no  greater  pleasure 

eeived  with  nearly  its  natural  proportion.    But  it  is  in  walking  in  the  garden  with  his  sight  than  he  had 

otherwise  if  we  observe  objects  in  such  situations  as  we  without  it,  for  he  walked  there  at  his  ease,  and  was  mo* 

have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  correct  the  erron  quaintsd  with  all  the  walks.     He  remaned,  also  wtih 

of  the  eye ;  if,  for  instance,  we  look  at  men  from  the  top  great  justice,  that  his  former  blindness  gave  him  CfOB 

of  a  high  steeple,  they  in  that  case  appear  very  much  advantage  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  which  was  that  of 

diminished,  as  we  have  not  .had  a  habit  of  correcting  being  able  to  walk  in  the  night  with  'confidence  and 

the  sense  in  that  position.  security.    But  when  he  began  to  make  use  of  his  nsrw 

Although  a  small  degree  of  reflection  will  serve  to  sense  he  seemed  transported  beyond  measure.    He  said 

convince  us  of  the  truth  of  these  positions,  it  may  not  that  every  new  o^eot  was  a  new  source  of  delight,  and 

be  amiss  to  strengthen  them  by  an  authority  which  can-  that  his  pleasure  was  so  great  as  to  be  past  expression, 

not  be  disputed.    Mr.  Gheselden  having  couched  a  b<^  About  a  year  after  this  he  was  brought  to  Epsom,  when 

of  thirteen  of  a  cataract  who  had  hitherto  been  blina,  there  is  a  very  fine  prospeet.  with  which  he  seemed 

and  thus  at  once  having  restored  him  to  sight;  curiously  greatly  charmed ;  and  ha  called  the  landscape  before 

marked  the  progress  of  his  mind  upon  tiiat  occasion,  him  a  new  method  of  seeing.     He  was  couchoi  in  the 

This  youth,  though  he  had  been  till  then  incapable  of  other  eye  a  year  after  the  former,  and  the  operation  sno- 

seeing,  yet  was  not  totally  blind,  but  could  tcU  day  from  eeeded  remancably  welL    When  he  saw  witti  both  eyes; 

night,  as  persons  in  his  situation  always  may.    He  he  said  that  objects  i4>peared  to  him  twice  as  UoffB  ee 

oould  also,  with  a  strong  light,  distinguish  black  from  when  he  saw  but  with  one ;  however,  he  did  not  aee 

white,  and  either  from  the  vivid  colour  of  scarlet;  how-  them  doubled,  or  at  least  he  showed  no  signs  as  if  he 

ever,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  form  of  bodies ;  and  with-  saw  them  so.    1&.  Gheselden  mentions  instances  eC 

out  a  bright  light  not  even  coloura  themselves.    He  was  many  more  that  were  restored  to  sight  in  this  manner; 

at  first  couched  only  in  one  of  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  they  all  seemed  to  eonour  in  their  perceptions  with  tliis 

saw  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  far  firom  judging  of  youth,  and  they  aU  seemed  particumriy  embarrassed  in 

distances,  that  he  supposed  his  eyes  touchea  every  oh-  learning  how  to  direct  their  eyes  to  the  objects  tliegf 

ject  that  he  saw,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  hands  wished  to  observe. 

might  be  said  to  feel  them.    The  objects  that  were  most       In  this  manner  it  is  that  our  feeling  cmneets  the  senfls 

agreeable  to  him  were  such  as  were  of  plain  surfaces  of  seeing,  and  that  objects  which  appear  of  very  diffevent 

and  regular  figures;  though  he  could  as  yet  make  no  sizes  at  different  distances  are  all  reduced  by  experienioe 

j  udgment  whatever  of  their  difierent  foiujs,  nor  give  a  rea-  to  their  natural  standard.    But  not  the  feeling  only,  bqt 
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alto  the  odloiar  Ui4  Ini^iteMB  «f  the  ol^Mt,  ocmtrib«lB  Hov  daBgerons  the  looimig  upon  bright  and  lumxaovs 

m  wme  loeaflUM  to  mmst  ns  in  ibnninff  an  idea  of  the  objects  is  to  the  eighk,  minr  be  eaail;  seen  from  such  as 

dntance  at  which  it  a]»eara.    Thoee  which  we  see  most  live  in  countriea  ooTeored  for  most  nut  of  the  yeai  with 

Btran^y  nuurked  with  light  and  shade  we  x^fly  know  snow*  who  become  genorally  blind  before  their  time. 

to  be  DCArer  than  theee  on  which  the  colours  are  more  Travellers  who  croes  these  countries  are  obliged  to  wear 

iaintly  qiread,  and  that  in  CMMne  measure  take  a  part  of  a  erape  to  sare  their  eyes,  which  would  othepwisa  he 

their  hue  from  the  air  between  us  and  them,     bright  rendeVed  totally  nneervioeable ;  and  it  is  equally  datt> 

objects,  also,  are  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than  such  as  gerous  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa.    The  leflectioB  ef 

file  obecure,  and  most  probably  for  Uiis  reason — that,  the  light  is  there  so  strong,  that  it  is  impoesible  to  sua- 

being  lees  similar  in  cok>ur  to  the  air  that  interposes,  tain  the  ejBfect  without  incurring  the  danger  of  loaki^ 

tiieir  impressions  axe  less  effaced  by  it,  and  they  continue  one's  sight  entirely.    Such  persons,  therefem,  aa  lead  or 

more  distinctly  Tiaible.  Thus  a  black  and  distant  object  write  for  any  continuance  should  choose  a  moderate 

18  not  seen  so  £ar  off  as  a  bright  and  glittering  one,  and  light,  in  order  to  save  their  eyes ;  and  although  it  may 

a  fire  by  night  is  seen  much  fiarther  off  dian  by  day.  seem  sufficient  at  first,  ike  eye  will  accustom  ila^  to 

The  power  of  seeingobjects  at  a  distance  is  seldom  the  shade  by  degrees,  and  be  less  hurt  by  the  want  of 

equal  m  botib  eyes.     Whou  this  inequsJity  is  in  any  light  than  the  excess. 

great  degree,  the  person  so  drcumstanoed  then  makes        It  is  indeed  surprising  how  &r  the  eye  can  accommo- 
nse  only  of  one  eye,  shutting  that  which  sees  the  least,  date  itself  to  darkness,  and  make  the  best  of  a  gloomy 
and  employing  the  other  wiu  idl  its  power.    And  henee  situation.    When  first  taken  from  the  light  and  brought 
proceecia  that  awkward  look  which  is  known  by  the  name  into  a  dark  room,  all  things  disappear;  or,  if  anything 
of  "  strabiem.''  is  seen,  it  is  only  the  remaining  radiations  that  still  con- 
There  are  many  leasona  to  induce  ub  to  think  that  tinue  in  the  eye.    But  after  a  very  little  time,  when 
such  as  are  near-ei^ted  see  objects  larger  than  other  these  are  i^nt,  the  eye  takes  advantage  of  the  smallest 
persons;  and  vet  the  eontrarr  is  moat  certainly  true,  for  ray  that  happens  to  enter;  and  this  alone  would  in 
they  see  them  leas.    Mr.  Buffon  inlbrmB  us  that  he  bimr  tio^e  serve  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  life.    There  was 
self  was  short^ghted,  and  Ihut  his  left  eye  was  stronger  ^  gentleman  of  creat  courage  and  understanding,  who 
ifaan  his  ri^t      He  has  renr  iireouently  experienced  was  a  major  under  King  Charles  L    This  unfortunate 
upon  looking  at  an  objecl^  euco  as  v^  letters  of  a  book,  IMJX,  shanng  ii^  his  master^s  misfortunes,  and  being 
Ihatthey  appear  IdSB  to  the  weakest  eye;  and  that  when  loioeid  abroad,  yentured  at  Madrid  to  do  his  king  a 
he  placed  Uie  book  so  as  th«t  the  letters  iq>peared  double,  signal  aervice,  but  unluckily  failed  in  the  attempt    In 
thelmagesof  the  left  eye,  which  was  strongest,  weo^e  laiiger  conae^pi^^noe  of  this  he  was  instantly  ordered  to  a  dark 
Aan  thoee  of  the  light,  which  was  more  feeble.    He  has  and  di^ouJ  dungeon,  into  which  the  nght  never  entered, 
eguuftined  several  others  who  were  in  sixxnlar  eircum-  and  into  which  there  was  no  opening  but  by  a  hole  at 
stances,  and  has  always  found  that  the  best  eye  saw  the  tcfi,  down  which  the  keeper  put  his  provisions,  and 
eveaj  object  the  largest    This  he  ascribes  to  habit;  for  presen^y  cloaed  it  again  on  the  other  side.    In  this 
nearaighled  people  being  accustomed  to  come  close  to  manner  the  unfortunate  loyalist  continued  for  some 
Ae  object,  ana  view  but  a  small  nart  of  it  at  a  time,  the  vreek^  distreased  mid  disconsolate ;  but  at  last  he  began 
habit  ensues,  when  the  whole  of  an  object  is  seen,  and  to  think  he  saw  some  little  glimmering  of  light    ^Dus 
it  appears  less  to  them  than  to  othera  internal  dawn  seemed  to  increase  from  time  to  time,  so 
IniantB,  having  their  eyes  less  ^an  adults,  must  see  that  he  cquld  not  only  discoter  the  parts  of  his  bed  and 
objects  also  smaller  in  proportion ;  for  the  image  formed  such  other  Ifp^  objecta,  but  at  len^h  he  even  began  to 
en  die  back  of  the  ere  will  be  large  as  ihe  eye  is  capa-  perpeire  the  mice  that  frequented  his  cell,  and  saw  them 
eions;  and  in&nts,  navintf  it  not  so  great,  cannot  have  as  they  r^  9!i>^^i  the  Qepr  eating  the  crumbs  of  brend 
80  lam  a  nictuie  of  the  object    This  may  be  a  reason  that  happened  to  fall.    After  some  months'  confinement 
also  why  tney  are  unable  to  see  so  distinctly  or  at  such  he  was  ^t  last  set  tree ;  but  puoh  was  the  effect  of  the 
distances  as  persons  arrived  at  maturity.  darkness  upon  him  that  he  could  not  for  some  days 
Old  men,  on  the  contrary,  see  homes  close  to  them  ventiu«  to  leave  his  dungeon,  but  was  obliged  to  ac- 
vary  indiogtinotly,  but  bodies  at  a  great  distance  from  custom  himself  by  degrees  to  the  light  of  the  day. 
them  with  more  psectsion;  and  this  may  happen  from 

aa  alteration  in  the  coats  or  humours  oi  the  eye,  and  >■■ 

sot,  as  is  supposed,  from  their  diminution.   Hie  comea, 

for  instanoe,  may  become  too  rigid  to  adapt  itself,  and  CHAP.     VIII. 

take  a  proper  convexitv  for  seeing  minute  objects;   and 
its  very  flatness  will  be  sufficient  to  fit  it  for  distant  or  hbarino. 


yhen  we  oast  our  eyes  up<»i  an  object  extremely  As  the  sense  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  sight  givea  U9^ 

hcSliant,  or  vrhen  we  fix  and  detain  them  too  long  upon  notice  of  remote  objects,  so  like  that  it  is  subject  to 

the  same  object,  the  organ  is  hurt  and  fatigued,  its  similar  errors,  being  capable  of  imposing  on  us  upon 

▼ision  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  image  of  the  body,  all  occasions  where  he  cannot  rectiiy  it  by  tlve  sense  of 

wrhioh  has  thus  too  vi<dentiy  or  too  perseveringly  em-  feeUng.    We  can  have  from  it  no  distinct  intelligence 

plo^sd  iifl^  is  painted  upon  everything  we  lock  at,  and  of  the  distance  from  whence  a  sounding  body  is  heard ; 

mdxBB  widi  every  object  that  occurs.    And  this  is  an  a  great  noise  far  off  and  a  small  one  veij  near  produce 

<riMou8  eoosequence  of  the  eye  taking  in  too  much  Hght,.  the  same  sensation ;  and,  unless  we  receive  information 

citter  immediately  or  by  reflection.    Eyery  body  ex-  from  some  other  senae^  we  can  never  distinctiy  tell 

ptfaed  to  the  Iq^t  for  a  tmie  drinks  in  a  quantity  of  its  whether  the  sound  be  a  great  or  a  small  one.    It  is  not 

mys,  vriiioh,  being  brought  into  darkness,  it  cannot'in-  till  we  haye  le'amed  by  experience  that  the  particular 

■teatly  disoharge.    Thus  the  hand,  if  it  be  exposed  to  sound  which  is  heard  is  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  then  we  can 

Janad  day-li(^t  for  som€  time,  and  then  immediately  judge  of  the  distance  from  whence  we  hear  it    When 

niwitrhed  into  a  dark  rdOAa,  will  appNsar  still  luminous ;  we  know  the  tone  of  the  bell,  we  can  then  juctge  h9W 

aad  it  wiH  be  scnne  time  before  it  is  totally  darkened,  far  it  is  from  us. 

It  Is  thus  with  the  eye>  whidi,  either  by  an  instant  gaae  Eyery  body  that  strikes  against  another  produces  <i 

ait  tfM  meridian  sun  or  a  steady  oontinnance  unon  some  sound,  which  is  simple,  and  but  one  in  bodies  which  az6 

1m*  fctiiMa&t  objeet,  has  taken  in  too  much  light;  its  not  elastic,  but  which  is  often  repeated  in  such  as  are. 

ImmourB  are  foar  a  while  unfit  for  yisioii,  tmtil  that  be  If  we  strike  a  bell  or  a  stretched  string,  for  instance^ 

^■nhwqed  «a4  room  made  for  rays  of  a  milder  nature,  which  are  both  elastic,  a  single  blow  px^uces  a  sound, 
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wfaieh  is  lepMted  by  the  andulationB  of  the  sonoronfl  pleashig  httmony.    The  unit  to  dial,  tHiich  is  M  two  to 

body,  and  whioh  is  midtiplied  as  oltenaa  it  happens  to  three,  or,  in  other  woids,  the  timd^wiU  be  most  ameaU^ 

undulate  or  Yibrate.    These  nndulattonseaoh  strike  their  And  thus,  universally,  those  sounds  whoss  mffoemsa 

own  peculiar  blow;  but  they  suooeed so  fiut,  one  behind  may  be  most  easQy  oompazed  are  the  most  agneable. 
the  other,  that  the  ear  supposes  them  one  e<mtinued       Musicians,  therefora,  iiave  eontented  tbemssltiBs  with 

sound ;  whereas  in  reality  they  make  many.    A  person  seven  different  proportions  of  sound,  whldi  ari  ealML 

who  should  for  the  first  time  hear  the  toll  of  a  bell,  **  notes,"  and  wmch  sufflcisBtly  answer  all  the  poipoaea 

would  very  probabW  be  able  to  disttnguish  these  breaks  of  pleasure.     Not  but  that  they  might  adopt  a  greater 

of  sound ;  and,  in  fact,  we  ourselves  can  readily  perceive  diversity  of  prt^rtions ;  and  some  nave  actually  dona 

an  intension  and  remission  in  the  sound.  so ;  but  in  tnese  the  differences  of  the  proportion  are  so 

In  this  manner,  sounding  bodies  are  of  two  kinds ;  imperceptible,  that  the  ear  is  more  fiitiguea  than  jdeased 

thoee  unelastio  ones,  which,  being  struck,  return  but  a  in  making  the  distinction.    In  order,  however,  to  give 

single  sound ;  and  tboee  more  elastic,  returning  a  sue-  variety,  they  have  admitted  half-tones ;   but  in  all  the 

osMion  of  sound,  which,  uniting  together,  form  a  tone,  countries  where  music  is  yet  in  its  infancy  they  have 

This  tone  may  be  considered  as  a  great  number  of  sounds  rejected  such ;  aud  they  can  find  music  in  none  but  the 

all  produced  one  after  the  other  by  the  same  body,  as  we  obvious  ones.    The  Chinese,  for  instance,  have  neither 

find  in  a  bell  or  the  string  of  a  harpsichord,  which  con-  flats  nor  sharps  in  their  music ;   but  the  intervals  be- 

tinues  to  soimd  for  some  time  after  it  is  struck.    A  con-  tween  their  other  notes  are  bx  the  same  proportion  vrith 

tinuing  tone  may  be  also  produced  f^m  a  nonelastic  ours. 

body  by  repeating  the  blow  quick  and  often,  as  when  we  Many  more  barbarous  nations  have  their  peculiar 
beat  a  drum,  or  when  we  dnw  a  bow  along  the  strings  instruments  dT  music;  and  what  is  remarkable,  the  pro- 
of a  fiddle.  portion  between  their  notes  is  in  all  the  same  as  in  oun. 

Considering  the  subject  in  this  light,  if  we  should  This  is  not  the  plftce  for  entering  into  the  nature  of  these 

multiply  the  number  of  blows,  or  repeat  them  at  quicker  sounds,  their  enacts  upon  the  air,  or  their  consonanoea 

intervals  upon  the  sounding  body,  as  upon  Uie  drum,  with  each  other.    We  are  not  now  giving  a  history  of 

for  instance,  it  is  evident  that  this  will  have  no  eflbct  in  sound,  but  of  human  perception, 
altering  the  tone ;  it  will  only  make  it  either  more  even       All  countries  are  pleased  with  music ;  and  if  they  have 

or  more  distinct.    But  it  is^ otherwise  if  we  increase  the  not  skill  enough  to  produce  harmony,  at  least  Uiey  seem 

force  of  the  blow ;  if  we  strike  the  body  with  double  willing  to  substitute  noise.    Without  all  question,  noise 

weight  this  will  produce  a  tone  twice  as  loud  as  the  alone  is  sufficient  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  spirits; 

former.    If,  for  instance,  I  strike  a  table  with  a  switch,  and,  if  tiie  mind  be  already  predisposed  to  joy,  t  have 

this  will  be  verv  different  from  the  sotmd  produced  by  seldom  foxmd  noise  fiul  ot  increasing  it  into  rapture, 

striking  it  with  a  cudgel.    Hence,  therefore,  we  may  The  mind  feels  a  kind  of  distracted  pleasure  in  such 

infer  that  all  bodies  give  a  louder  and  graver  tone,  not  powerful  sounds,  braces  up  every  nerve,  and  riots  in  the 

in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  times  they  are  struck,  excess.      But,  as  in  the  eye  an  immediate  gaae  upon 

but  in  proportion  to  the  force  that  strikes  them.    And  if  the  sun  will  disturb  the  organ,  so  in  the  ear  a  loud,  un- 

this  be  so,  those  philosophers  who  make  the  tone  of  a  expected  noise  disorders  the  whole  fhune,  and  sometimes 

sonorous  body— of  a  bell  or  the  string  of  a  harpsichord,  disturbs  the  sense  ever  after.  The  mind  must  have  time 

for  instance — ^to  depend  upon  the  number  only  of  its  to  prepare  for  the  expected  shock,  and  to  give  its  organs 

vibrations  and  not  on  the  force,  have  mistaken  what  is  the  proper  tension  for  its  arrival, 
only  an  efibct  for  a  cause.    A  bell  or  an  elastio  string       Musical  sounds,  however,  seem  of  a  difi^rent  tind. 

ean  only  be  eonsidered  as  a  drum  beaten ;  and  the  fre-  Those  are  generally  most  pleasing  which  are  most  unex- 

auency  of  the  blows  can  make  no  iJteration  whatever  in  pected.    It  is  not  orom  bracing  up  the  nerves,  but  from 
^e  tone.    The  largest  bells  and  the  longest  and  thickest  the  grateful  succession  of  the  sounds,  that  these  become 
strings  have  tlie  most  forceful  vibrations ;  and  therefore  so  charming.    There  are  few,  how  indifferent  soevei^ 
their  tones  are  the  most  loud  and  the  most  grave.  but  have  at  times  felt  their  pleasiiur  impression;   and 
To  know  tiie  manner  in  which  sounds  thus  produced  perhaps  even  those  who  have  stood  out  against  the 
become  pleasing.'it  must  be  obeerved,  no  one  continuing  powenul  persuasion  of  sounds  onlv  wanted  ttie  proper 
tone,  how  loud  or  swelling  soever,  can  giveussatis&otion :  tune  or  the  proper  instrument  to  allure  them, 
we  must  have  a  succession  of  them,  and  those  in  the       The  ancients  give  us  a  thousand  strange  instances  of 
most  pleasing  proportion.    The  nature  of  this  proportion  the  efifects  of  music  upon  men  and  animals.    The  ttonr 
may  be  thus  conceived.    If  we  strike  a  body  incapable  of  Arion's  harp,  that  attracted  the  dolphins  to  the  ship% 
of  vibration  with  a  double  force,  or,  what  amounts  to  side,  is  vrell  known ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  Sohotteoa 
the  same  thing,  witli  a  double  mass  of  matter,  it  will  assures  us  that  he  saw  a  similar  instance  of  fishes  being 
prodooe  a  sound  that  will  be  doubly  grave.    Music  has  allured  by  music.    They  tell  us  of  diasaaes  that  have 
oeen  said  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  first  invented  been  cured,  unchastity  corrected,  seditions  quailed,  paa- 
from  the  blows  of  different  hammers  on  an  anvU     8up-  sions  removed,  and  sometimes  excited  even  to  madneaa. 
pose,  then,  we  strike  on  an  anvil  with  a  hammer  of  one  Dr.  Wallis  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  these  ear- 
pound  weight,  and  again  with  a  hammer  of  two  pounds,  prising  effects  by  ascribing  them  to  the  novelty  of  the 
It  is  plain  that  the  two-pound  hammer  will  produce  art    For  my  own  part,  I  can  scaroe  hesitate  to  impota 
a  sound  twice  as  grave  as  the  former.    But  if  we  strike  Uiem  to  the  exaggeration  of  their  writers.    Hist  are  aa 
with  a  two-pound  hammer  and  then  with  a  three-pound,  hyperbolical  in  me  effects  of  their  oratory;  and  yet  ira 
it  is  evident  that  the  latter  wUl  produce  a  sound  one-third  well  know  there  is  nothing  in  the  orations  they  have  laft 
more  grave  than  the  former.    If  we  strike  the  anvil  with  us  capable  of  exciting  madness,  or  of  raising  the  mimd 
a  three-pound  hammer  and  then  with  a*  four-pound,  it  to  that  ungovernable  degree  of  fury  which  they  desexiba. 
•will  likewise  foUow  that  the  latter  will  be  a  quarter  part  As  they  have  exaggerated,  therefore,  in  one  instanoe,  we 
more  grave  than  the  former.    Now,  in  the  comparing  may  naturally  suppose  that  they  have  done  the  aame  m 
between  all  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  the  other;  and,  indeed,  from  the  few  xemaina  m  hase 
between  one  and  two  is  more  easily  perceived  than  of  their  music,  collected  by  Meibomiua,  one  might  he 
between  two  and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers  apt  to  suppose  there  was  nothing  very  powerfiil  in  wh»M 
Bucceediuff  in  the  same  proportion.    The  succession  of  is  lost.    Kor  does  any  one  of  the  ancient  inatrMmantii     . 
oounds  will  be  therefore  pleasing  in  proportion  to  the  such  as  we  see  them  represented  in  statuae-— Appear 
ease  with  which  thev  may  be  distinguished.    Thatsouud  comparable  to  our  fiddle. 

which  is  double  thetormer,  or,  in  other  words,  the  octave       However  this  be,  we  have  many  odd  aoeonnta;  not 

to  the  preceding  tone,  will  of  aU  others  be  the  most  only  among  them  hot  also  among  the  modenMi,  of  te 
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potrer  of  muse ;  and  it  must  not  be  denied  but  that,  on  side ;  and,  lastly,  this  air  strikes  and  a^ets  the  auditorf 
aome  paiticalar  occasions,  nusieal  sounds  may  haye  a  nerres,  which  carry  the  sound  to  the  brain. 
-very  powerful  effect  I  hare  seen  all  the  horses  and  One  of  the  most  common  disorders  in  old  affe  is  deaf- 
cows  in  a  field,  amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred,  ness — ^which  probably  proceeds  fi-om  the  rigimty  of  tiie 
gadier  rmmd  a  person  tliat  was  blowing  the  French  nerves  in  the  labvrintn  of  the  ear.  This  disorder  ^so 
Soru,  and  seemed  to  testify  an  awkward  kind  of  satisfac-  sometimes  j^roceeds  fix>m  a  stoppage  of  the  wax,  which 
tion.  Dogs  are  well  known  to  be  sensible  of  the  dif-  art  may  easily  remedy.  In  order  to  know  whetiier  the 
ferent  tones  in  music ;  and  I  haye  sometimes  heard  them  defect  be  an  internal  or  an  external  one,  let  the  deaf 
sustain  a  yery  xiificulous  part  in  a  concert  where  their  person  put  a  repeating  watch  into  his  mouth,  and  if  he 
nsfisistance  was  nmther  expected  nor  desired.  nears  it  strike,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  disorder  proceeds 
We  are  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  Denmark,  that,  being  from  an  external  cause,  and  is  in  some  measure  curable  ; 
one  day  desirous  of  trying  in  person  whether  a  musician,  for  there  is  a  passage  from  the  ears  into  the  mouth  by 
who  boasted  that  he  cculd  excite  men  to  madness,  was  what  anatomists  call  the  "  eustachian  tube,**  and  by 
not  an  impostor,  he  submitted  to  the  operations  of  his  this  passage  people  often  hear  sounds  when  they  are 
skill ;  but  the  consequence  was  much  more  terrible  ihan  utterly  without  hearing  through  the  larger  channel;  and 
the  king  expected — ^ror,  becoming  actually  mad,  he  killed  this  is  also  the  reason  that  we  often  see  persons  who 
four  of  his  attendants  in  the  midst  of  his  transports,  listen  with  great  attention  do  so  with  their  mouths  op^, 
A  oontraiT  effect  of  music  we  haye  in  the  cure  of  a  mad-  in  order  to  catch  all  the  sound  at  eyery  aperture. 
man  of  Alais,  in  France. '  This  man,  who  was  a  dancing-  It  often  happens  that  persons  hear  differently  with 
master,  after  a  feyer  of  fiye  days,  ffrew  furious,  and  so  one  ear  from  tne  other;  and  it  is  generally  found  that 
tingoyemable  that  his  hands  were  obliged  to  be  tied  to  these  haye  what  is  called  by  musicians  a  '*  bad  ear." 
his  sides:  what  at  first  was  rage  in  a  short  time  was  Mr.  Buffon,  who  has  made  many  trials  upon  persons 
oonyerted  into  silent  melancholy,  which  no  arts  could  of  this  kind,  alwM^s  found  t^t  their  defect  in  judging 
exhilarate  nor  no  medicines  remoye.  In  this  sullen  properly  of  sounds  proceeded  from  the  inequality  of  their 
«nd  dejected  state  an  old  acquaintance  accidentally  came  ears ;  and  receiying  by  both  at  the  same  time  unequal 
to  inquire  alter  his  health ;  ne  found  him  sitting  w^  in  sensations,  they  foim  an  uniust  idea.  In  this  manner, 
bed,  tied,  and  totally  regardless  of  every  external  object  as  those  people  hear  fake,  they  also,  without  knowing  it, 
round  him.  Happening,  howeyer,  to  take  up  a  fiddle  sing  false.  Those  persons  also  frequently  deceiye  them- 
that  lay  in  the  room,  and  playing  a  fayom-ite  air,  the  selves  with  regard  to  the  ade  from  whence  the  sound 
poor  madman  instantly  seemed  to  brighten  up  at  the  comes,  generally  supposing  the  noise  to  come  on  the 
sound ;  from  a  recumbent  posture  he  began  to  sit  up ;  part  of  the  best  ear. 

«nd,  as  the  musician  continued  playing,    the  patient  Such  as  are  hard  of  hearing^find  the  same  adyantage 

seemed  desirous  of  dancing  to  the  sound ;  but  he  was  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this  purpose  that  short-sighted 

<ied,  and  incapable  of  leaying  his  bed«  so  Uiat  he  could  persons  do  from  glasses.   These  trumpets  might  be  eaaUy 

<mlj  humour  the  tune  with  his  head,  and  that  part  of  unproved,  so  as  to  increase  sounds  in  the  same  manner 

his  arms  which  were  at  liberty.    Thus  the  other  con-  that  the  telescope  does  objects ;  howeyer,  they  could  be 

tinned  playing,  and  the  dancmg-master  practised  his  used  to  adyantaj^e  only  in  a  place  of  solitude  and  stiU- 

own  art  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  about  a  quaater  of  an  ness,  as  the  neighbouring  sounds  would  mix  with  the 

hour,  when  suddenly  falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  more  distant,  and  the  wlwle  would  produce  in  the  ear 

his  disorder  came  to  a  crisis,  he  awoke  perfectly  reco-  notbin^f  but  tumult  and  confusion. 

vered.  Hearinff  is  a  much  more  necessary  sense  to  man  than 

A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  added,  equally  to  animals.    With  these  it  is  only  a  wamii^f  against 

true ;  let  it  suffice  to  add  one  more,  which  is  not  true —  danger,  or  an  encouragement  to  mutual  assistance.    In 

I  mean  that  of  the  tarantula.    Every  person  who  has  man  it  is  the  source  of  most  of  his  pleasures ;  and  with- 

been  in  Italy  now  weU  knows  that  the  oite  of  this  ani-  out  which  the  rest  of  his  senses  would  be  of  little  benefit 

mal  and  its  being  cured  by  music  is  all  a  deception.  A  man  bom  deaf  must  necessarily  be  dumb,  and  his 

When  strangers  come  into  that  part  of  Italy  the  country  whole  sphere  of  knowledge  must  be  boimded  only  by 

people  are  ready  enou^  to  take  money  for  dancing  to  sensual  objects.    We  have  an  instance  of  a  young  man 

tbe  tarantula.    A  fnend  of  mine  had  a  servant  who  who,  being  bom  deaf,  was  restored  at  the  a^  of  twen^* 

siiffered  himself  to  be  bitten ;  the  wound,  which  was  four  to  perfect  hearing. 

little  larger  than  the  puncture  of  a  pin,  was  uneasy  for  A  young  man  of  the  town  of  Chartres,  between  the  age 

A  few  hours,  and  then  became  well  without  any  further  of  twentj-three  and  twenty-four,  the  son  of  a  tradesman, 

AflsUitance.    Some  of  the  country  people,  howeyer,  still  and  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  speak  all 

aiake  a  tolerable  liveUhood  of  the  credulity  of  strangers,  of  a  sudden  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole 

«8  the  musioiaa  finds  his  account  in  it  no  less  than  the  town.    He  gave  them  to  understand  ti^at,  about  three 

•dancer.  or  four  months  before,  he  had  heaxd  the  sound  of  the 

Sounds,  like  light,  are  not  only  extensively  diffused  bells  for  the  first  time,  and  was  greatly  surprised  at  this 

1>ui  are  finequently  reflected.   The  laws  of  this  reflection,  new  and  unknown  sensation.    A&xsr  some  time  a  kind 

it  is  true,  are  not  so  well  understood  as  those  of  light ;  of  water  issued  from  his  left  ear,  and  he  then  heard  per- 

mll   we  ioiow  is,  that  sound  is  principally  reflected  by  fectly  well  with  both.    During  these  three  months  he 

iiaand  bodies — and  their  being  hoUow  also  sometimes  in-  was  sedulously  employed  in  listening  without  saying  a 

ereases  the  reverberation.    No  art,  however,  can  make  word,  and  accustoming  himself  to  sf^ak  softly  (so  as  not 

mxx  echo ;  and  some  who  have  bestowed  g^reat  labour  and  to  be  heard)  the  words  pronounced  by  others.     He 

expense  upon  such  a  project  have  only  erected  shapeless  laboured  hard,  also,  in  perrecting  himself  in  the  pronun- 

bmldings,  whose  silence  was  a  mortifying  lecture  on  ciation  and  in  the  ideas  attached  to  every  sound.    At 

tbeir  presumption.  length,  having  supposed  himself  qualified    to  break 

Xbe  internal  cavity  of  the  ear  seems  to  be  fitted  up  for  silence,  he  declarea  that  he  could  now  speak,  although 

the  purposes  of  echoing  sound  with  the  greatest  preci-  as  yet  but  imperfectly.    Soon  after,  some  able  divines 

sioo^    This  part  is  fashioned  out  in  the  temporal  bone  questioned  him  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  past  state ; 

lifea  sft  cavern  cut  into  a  rock.    In  this  the  sound  is  re-  and  principally  witli  respect  to  God,  his  soul,  and  the 

pemteA  and  ardcuiated,  and,  as  some  anatomists  tell  us  monUity  or  turpitude  of  actions.    The  young  man,  how- 

{ikne  'ws  have  as  yet  but  very  little  knowledge  on  the  sub-  ever,  bad  not  driven  his  solitary  speculations  into  that 

Jeetr^,   is  beaten  against  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  channel.      He  had  gone  to  mass,  indeed,   with   his 

ear,  w^bich  moves  four  litde  bones  joined  thereto;  these  parents — had  learned  to  sign  himself  witii  the  cross — 

iBO^e  and  agitate  the  internal  air  which  lies  on  the  other  to  kneel  down,  and  assume  all  the  grimaces  of  a  man 
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tliAtwaspimiriiig;  baft  iM  did  all  tibis  with<nit  hut  man-  mnelling.    Willi  man,  U  k  a  sense  that  acts  m  a  liitow 

ner  of  knowled^  of  the  intention  or  the  oauae;  he  saw  sphere,  and  disgusts  almost  as  frequently  as  it  JTO 

others  do  the  hkBf  and  that  was  enough  for  him ;   he  him  pleasure.    With  mainr  other  annuals  it  is  dimiaod 

Icnew  nothinff  even  of  death^-the  idea  nerer  entered  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  neyer  seems  to  ofiSmd  theiiu 

into  his  head ;   he  led  a  life  €i  pure  animal  instinct;  Dogs  not  only  trace  the  steps  of  other  animals,  but  also 

entirely  taken  up  with  sensible  objects  and  such  as  were  discover  them  by  the  scent  at  a  veiy  great  distance; 

pFssent,  he  did  not  seem  OTen  to  make  as  many  i-eflec-  and  while  they  are  thus  exquisitely  senailne  ci  all  anell^ 

tions  upon  these  as  might  reasonably  be  ex|)eeted  froui  they  seem  no  way  disgusted  by  any. 
his  improving  situation :   and  yet  the  young  man  was        But  although  this  sense  is  m  genera]  so  very  inferior 

not  in  want  of  imderstanding ;   but  the  un&ratandiug  in  man,  it  is  much  stronger  in  those  nations  that  abstain 

of  a  man  dephved  of  all  commerce  witli  others  is  so  from  animal  food  than  it  is  among  Europeans,    Ihe 

▼eiT  confined,  that  the  mind  is  in  some  measure  totally  Brahmins  of  India  have  a  power  cC  saoelling,  as  I  ua 

under  the  control  of  its  immediate  sensatitms.  informed,  equal  to  what  it  is  in  most  other  ereatures 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  venr  possible  to  communicate  They  can  smell  the  water  which  they  drink,  which  to  ns 

ideas  to  deaf  men  with  which  they  were  previously  un-  seems  quite  inodorous ;   and  they  have  a  word  in  their 

acquainted,  and  even  give  them  vojt  precise  notions  language  which  denotes  a  counti7  of  fine  water.    We 

of  some  abstract  subjects,  by  means  of  signs  and  letters,  are  also  told  that  the  Negroes  of  the  Antilles,  by  the 

A  person  bom  deaf  may  by  time  and  sufficient  pains  be  smell  alone,  can  distinguish  between  the  footsteps  of  a 

tauffht  to  read  and  write,  to  speak,  and,  by  the  motions  Frenchman  and  a  Negro.    It  is  possible,  theieftve,  thst 

of  the  lips,  to  understand  what  is  said  to  bun ;  however,  we  may  dull  this  organ  by  our  Inxmious  way  of  liring, 

it  is  probable  that,  as  most  of  the  motions  of  8|>eech  are  and  sacrifice  to  the  pleasures  of  taste  thoee  which  might 

made  within  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  the  knowledge  be  received  from  perfume. 

from  the  motion  of  the  lips  is  but  venr  confined :  never-       However,  it  is  a  sense  that  vre  can  in  some  measme 

theless,  I  have  converseciwiUi  a  gentleman  thus  taught,  dispense  with ;  and  I  have  known  many  that  wanted  it 

and  in  all  the  commonlyoccurring  questions  and  the  entirely  but  very  little  inconvenienced  trcm  its  lossv    In 

usual  salutations  he  was  quite  cognizant  merely  by  a  state  of  nature  it  is  sai4  to  be  useful  in  gmding  us  to 

watching  the  motion  of  the  lips  alone.    When  I  ven-  proper  nourishment,  aod  deterring  us  from  that  wfaieh 

tured  to  speak  for  a  short  contmuance  he  was  totally  at  is  unwholesome ;   but  in  our  present  situation  such  in- 

a  Toss,  although  he  understood  the  subject  when  written  formation  is  but  Htde  attended  to.     In  fact,  the  sense 

extremely  well.     Persons  taught  ih.  this  inanner  were  of  smelling  frequentljr  gives  uSfUseintdligenee.   Many 

at  first  considered  as  prodigies;  but  there  have  heen  so  things  that  have  a  disagreeable  odour  are,  nevertheless 

maxy  instances  of  success  of  late,  and  so  many  are  wholesome  and  pleasant  to  the  taste;  and  so^haslnake 

skilful  in  the  art  of  instructing  in  this  way,  that,  eating  an  art  seldom  think  a  meal  fit  to  please  the  apfie^ 

thoufifh  still  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  it  ceases  to  be  tite  tul  it  begins  to  o£fei)d  the  nose.    On  the  other  hand, 

an  ooject  of  wonder.  there  are  many  things  that  sftidl  most  gratefdlly  am 

yet  are  noxious,  Imd  fatid  to  the  constitiition.    Some 

-■     ■  physicians  think  that  perftames  in  getkend  at^  ttnrhole^ 

some — ^that  thev  relax  theneiVea,  frodmte  head-arhes, 

CHAP.  IX  and  even  retard  digestion.    The  machinel  apirfe,  wkieh 

is  ktioWn  to  be  deadly  poison,  ia  possessed  or  the  most 

OF  sMELLmo,  rtxusa,  and  tastixo.  grateful  odour.    Borne  of  those  vtumeral  vapcMrstitataie 

oHten  found  fatal  to  the  stomach  ameli  like  the  sweetest 

An  animaf  ta$^  be  said  to  fin  up  that  sphere  whieh  flowers,  and  continue  thus  to  fiatter  till  they  destrey. 

he  can  reach  by  his  senses,  and  ia  actttaUy  large  in  pro-  This  sense,  therefore,  as  it  would  seMs,   was  nent 

portion  to  the  sphere  to  which  its  organ  extends.    By  meant  to  direct  ns  ift  the  ehoiee  ef  food,  hoa  appears 

sigbt,  man's  enjoyments  ate  diftised  into  a  wide  circle ;  rather  as  an  attendant  than  a  neoessaiy  pieasnre. 
Ihat  of  hearifigi  though  leea  widely  difihsed,  neverthe-       Indeed,  if  we  eitamine  the  nativea  of  difi^rent  eonn-. 

less  eltends  Ins  powers ;  ibe  sense  of  smelling  is  more  tries,  or  even  tlie  dii^rent  natives  of  the  aaive,  we  sfaalf 

emlraeted  stQl ;  and  th^  taste  and  touch  are  the  most  find  no  pleasui^  in  whiol]  they  difl^t  so  widely  as  tii  I 

eonfilied  of  all.    Thus  mail  enjoys  very  distant  objects,  of  smelKng.     Some  persoas  are  pleased  wkh  the  amell 

hut  with  one  sense  only;  more  nearly  he  hrings  two  of  a  rose;  While  I  have  known  others  that  eotild  not 

senerts  at  onoe  to  hear  upon  them ;  his  sense  of  smelling  abide  to  have  it  approach  them^    The  savage  natiena 

assistB  the  other  two«  at  his  own  distance;  and  of  such  aro  highly  delighted  with  the  saaell  of  assafqstidav  wliieh 

ol^Mta^  aaaman,  bemf^besaid  to  be  in  perfect  pos-  is  tons  the  most  nauseous  stink  in  natwe.    Itwotddin 

aeasion*  a  manner  seem  that  our  delight  in  peiftimes  waa  made 

Each  aenae,  hovfeter,  the  mate  it  acts  at  a  distance  by  habit,  and  that  a  very  little  industty  eonkl  bring  ua 

tiie  move  eapabAe  U  is  of  making  oembinations,  and  is  totally  to  invert  the  perception  of  odours, 
consequently  the  more  improveahle.    Refined  imagina-       Thus  mnch  is  ceitain,  that  many  bodies  whicfc>at  one 

tions  and  men  of  stroniff  minds  therefore  take  more  plea-  distance  are  an  agreeable  neifume,  when  nearo'  are  a 

sure  kk  improving  the  cmigfata  of  the  distant  senses  tlian  most  ungrateful  odour.    Musk  and  amherigiiSk  in  flnsll 

emoying  soph  as  are  soaroe  capable  of  improvement.  Quantities,  are  considered   by  most  penona  aa  highly 

By  eombining  the  objects  of  the  extensive  senses,  all  n-agrant ;  and  yet,  when  in  larger  masses,  dieir  seeat  is 

the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  harmony  have  been  insufl^rable.    Vrom  a  mixture  of  two  bodiee^  each  of 

disoovwed ;  out  the  doeer  senses,  if  [  may  so  call  them,  which  is  of  itself  void  of  aU  smell,  a  verr  powerful 

such  as  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  are  in  some  smell  may  be  drawn.    Thus,  by  grinding  quick-liaie  with 

measure  aa  simpie  aa  they  are  limited,  and  admit  of  little  sal-ammoniac  may  be  produced  a  very  foetid  mixtora 

variety.    The  man  of  imagination  makes  a  great  and  On  the  contrary,  from  a  mixture  of  two  bodies  that  are 

artifieial  happiness  bj  the  pleasure  of  altering  and  com-  separately  disagrpei^de  a  very  pleasant  aromatic  odour 

hining ;  the  sensualist  just  stops  where  he  began,  and  may  be  gained.     A  mixture  of  aqua-fortia  with  fl»ints 

cultivates  only  those  pleasures  which  he  cannot  improve,  of  wine  produces  this  efibct    But  not  only  tbe  altera* 

The  sensualist  is  oonteftted  with  those  enjoyments  that  tions  of  oodies  by  each  other,  hnt  the  anEmilest  chan^ 

are  already  made  to  bis  hand ;   but  the  man  of  pleasure  in  ua,  makes  a  great  alteration  in  this  sense,  aud  not  un- 

is  best  pleased  with  growing  happiness.  ftiequently  tota&y  deprives  us  of  it.    A  sli^^it  cold  oftsD 

Of  all  tfie  senses,  perha|)s,  tliera  is  not  one  in  wliich  prevents  us  ii-om  smelling,  and  as  often  ahangea  the 

maa  la  mora  infei-ior  u>  other  animals  than  in  that  ef  uature  of  odours.    Some  persons,  from  disorder,  retain 
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aa  iBoimibl^  AvtiMpa  to  tho«e  smells  whioh  pleassd  of  the  4i«pe  of  tiie  objeote  by  whiek  tiiey  aie  Bonoiiiiid^ 

disBi  moot  before ;  and  many  have  been  known  to  have  as  they  want  this  omm,  wbieh  serves  to  examiiie  and 

aa  tntif«thy  to  some  animals  whose  presenee  they  measare  their  forms,  tbeir  rising  and  their  deptossioiiB. 

instantly  peroeive  by  tiie  smelL    From  all  this,  there-  A  quadruped,  probably,  eoneeiYes  as  erroneous  an  idea 

i^ie,  the  sense  of  smelling  appears  to  be  anuneeitain  of  anything  near  him  as  a  child  would  of  a  roek  or  of  a 

monitor— ^easily  disorderecC  and  not  much  missed  when  mountain  that  it  beheld  at  a  distance.     It  may  be  for 

totally  wanting.  this  reason  that  we  often  see  them  frightoaed  at  things 

The  sense  most  nearly  allied  to  smelling  is  that  of  with  which  they  ought  to  be  better  acquainted.    Fishes, 

tMtiag.  This  some  have  been  willing  to  consider  merely  whose  bodies  are  coTored  with  seales,  and  who  have  no 

as  a  nicer  kind  of  touc^    and  have  undertaken  to  organs  of  feeling,  must  be  the  most  stupid  of  all  animals, 

account  in  a  yery  mechanical  manner  for  the  difference  Scents,  which  sore  likewise  destitute,  are  yet,  by  wind- 

of  sarours.    "  Such  bodies,**  say  they,  "  as  are  pointed,  ing  round  several  bodies,  more  capable  of  judging  of  their 

happening  to  be  anplied  to  the  papOlsB  of  the  tonj^e,  form.    All  these,  however,  can  have  but  very  imperfect 

exeUe  a  veiy  nowerful  sensation,  and  give  us  the  idea  ideas  from  feeling;   and  we  have  already  seen,  when 
of  Bsltness.    duchf  <m  the  contrary,  as  are  of  a  rounder .  deprived  of  this  sense,  how  litde  the  rest  of  the  senses 

figure  slide  smoothly  along  the  papill»,  and  are  pei^  are  to  be  relied  on. 

ceived  to  be  sweet*'     Jn  this  manner  they  have  with  Feeling,  therefore,  is  the  guardian,  the  judge,  and  the 

minute  labour  gone  through  the  variety  of  ima^ned  examiner  of  all  the  rest  of  the  senses.     It  establishes 

fonns  in  bodies,  a^  have  given  them  as  imaginary  their  infonnaiion  and  detecto  their  errors.    All  the  other 

efeeti.    All  we  can  precisely  determine  on  the  nature  senses  are  altered  by  time,  and  contradict  their  former 

^  tastes  18^  that  ^  oodies  to  be  tasted  must  be  either  evidence ;  but  the  touch  still  continues  the  same ;  and, 

somewhat  moistened  or  in  some  measure  dissolved  by  though  extremely  confined  in  ite  operational  yet  it  is 

the  saliva,  before  they  can  produce  a  proper  sensation;  never  found  to  deceive.    The  universe,  to  a  man  who 

when  both  the  tongue  itselTand  the  body  to  be  tasted  had  onlvaised  the  rest  of  his  senses,  would  be  but  a 

are  extremely  dry  no  taste  whatever  ensues.     The  sen-  scene  of  illusion— -eveiy  object  misrepresented,  and  all 

sationis  thencluu^sed;  and  the  tongue,  instead  of  tast-  ite  properties  unknown.    Mr.  Buffon  has  ima^ned  a 

ia^  can  only  be  said,  like  any  other  part  of  the  body,  to  man  just  newly  brought  into  existence  describmg  the 

foel  the  object  illusion  of  his  first  sensations,  and  pointing  out  the 

It  is  id  this  reason  that  children  have  a  stronger  stops  by  which  he  arrived  at  reality.    He  considers  him 

i^lish  of  tastes  than  those  who  are  more  advanced  in  as  just  created,  and  awaking  amidst  the  productions  of 

life.    This  organ  with  then,  from  the  greater  moisture  Nature;  and,  to  animate  the  narrative atill  more  strongly, 

el  their  bodies,  is  Impt  in  gieater  p^ection,  and  is  con-  he  has  made  his  philosophical  man  a  speaker.    The 

aequently  better  adapted  to  perform  ite  fonctiona.  Every  reader  will  no  doubt  recollect  Adam's  speech  in  Milton 

person  remembcm  how  great  a  pleasure  he  found  in  as  being  similar.    All  that  I  can  say  to  obviate  the  im- 

ewseto  while  a  i^dld ;  but  his  taste  growing  more  obtuse  putetion  of  plagiarism  is,  that  the  one  treate  the  subject 

with  age,  he  is  ohlwed  to  use  artificial  means  to  excite  more  as  a  poet,  the  other  more  as  a  philosopher.    The 

it    It  is  then  ihal  he  is  found  to  call  in  the  assistance  philosopher's  man  describes  his  first  sensations  in  the 

of  powBifril  sauces,  and  strong  relishes  of  salto  and  following  manner: —  , 

aramatiea— ^  which  the  delicacy  of  his  tender  organ  I  well  remember  that  joyful,  anxious  moment  when  I 

in  ehildhoed  was  unable  to  cadure.     His  taste  grows  first  became  acquainted  with  my  own  existence.    I  was 

ealloua  to  the  natiuai  relishes,  and  is  artificially  foroied  quite  ignorant  of  what  I  was,  how  I  was  produced,  or 

to  elhera  more  utfniwtaral ;  so  that  the  highest  epicure  from  whence  I  came.    I  opened  my  eyes:  what  an  addi* 

nmr  be  said  to  have  the  most  depraved  taste — as  it  is  tion  to  my  surprise !    The  light  of  £be  day,  the  azure 

owing  lo  Che  bluntneas  of  his  oii^us  that  he  is  obliged  vault  of  heaven,  the  verdure  of  the  earth,  the  crystal 

to  have  reeoavse  to  soch  a  variety  of  expediente  to  of  the  waters— all  employed  me  at  once,  and  axumated 

gratify  his  iq^petito.  and  filled  me  with  inexpressible  delight    I  at  first  imar 

Aft  smeUa  are  <^ett  tendered  agreeable  by  habit,  so  gined  that  all  these  objecto  were  within  me,  and  made  a 

alflo  taatoe  msy  be.    Tobaooo  and  coffee,  so  pleasing  to  part  of  myself. 

maay,  are  yet  at  first  very  disagreeable  to  alL    It  is  not  Impreseed  with  this  idea  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  sun; 

widftettt  perseverance  that  we  begin  to  have  a  relish  for  ite  splendour  daaded  and  overpowered  me ;  I  shutth^n 

them ;  we  force  Nature  so  long,  that  what  was  constraint  once  more,  and,  to  my  ffreat  concern,  I  supposed  that 

ia  the  beginning  at  last  becomes  inclination.  during  this  short  interval  of  darkness  I  was  again  return- 

The  gvoesest  and  yet  the  most  useful  of  all  the  senses  ing  to  nothing. 

is  that  of  feeling.    We  are  often  seen  to  survive  under  Afflicted,  seized  with  astoiushment,  I  pondered  a  mo- 

Ae  loss  of  the  rest;  but  of  this  we  can  never  be  totally  ment  on  this  great  change,  when  I  heard  a  variety  of 

deprived  excepting  with  life.     Although  this  sense  is  unexpected  soimds.    The  whistling  of  the  wind  and  the 

diffuaed  over  all  parte  of  the.  body,  yet  it  most  fre(]uently  melody  of  the  grove  formed  a  concert,  the  softer  cadence 

hapBCBs  that  thoee  parte  which  are  most  exercised  in  of  which  sunk  upon  my  souL    I  listened  for  some  time, 

tooeliing  acqidre  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy.    Thus  and  was  persuaded  that  all  this  music  was  within  me. 

Ibe  fingers  by  long  halnt  become  grsator  masters  in  the  Quite  occupied  with  this  new  kind  of  existenoe,  I  had 

art  thui  any  otiiers,  even  where  the  senaation  is  more  already  forgciten  the  light  which  was  my  first  inlet  into 

ddieato  and  fine.     It  is  firom  this  habit,  therefore,  and  life ;  when  1  once  more  opened  mj  eyes,  and  found  my- 

ttieir  peeuHar  formation — and  not,  as  is  suj^sed,  from  self  again  in  possession  of  my  former  happiness,  the 

their  beiiur  furnished  with  a  greater  number  of  nerves —  gratification  oithe  two  senses  at  once  was  a  pleasure  too 

that  the  finders  are  thus  perfectly  qualified  to  judge  great  for  utterance. 

of  forma.    Blind  men,  who  are  obliged  to  use  them  much  I  turned  my  eyes  \xp(m  a  thousand  various  objecte ; 

oftener,  have  this  sense  much  finer ;  so  that  the  delicacy  I  soon  found  that  I  could  lose  them  and  restore  them  at 

of  the  touch  arises  rather  from  the  habit  of  constently  wUl ;  and  amused  myself  more  at  leisure  with  a  repeti- 

employing  the  fingers  than  firom  any  fancied  nervous-  tion  of  this  new-made  power. 

aesa  in  their  conformation.  I  now  began  to  gaze  without  emotion,  and  to  hearken 

AH  ammals  that  are  furnished  with  hands  seem  to  with  tranqmllity,  when  a  light  breeae,  the  freshness  of 

have  more  understanding  than  otbera.     Monkeys  have  which  oharmea  me,  wafted  ite  perfumes  to  my  sense 

ao  many  actions  like  those  of  men,  Uiat  they  appear  to  of  smelling,  and  gave  me  such  satisfaction  as  even  in- 

nave  smrilar  ideas  of  the  form  of  bodies.     AU  other  creased  mv  self-love. 

oreatnres  deprived  of  hands  can  have  no  distiact  ideas  Agitated,  roused  by  the  various  pleasures  of  my  new 
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•x»tdiMe,Im«taiiUy  ftnwe,  andpeneifediByfldfmoTMl  for  a  time  to  exist  ThiBptDdaoedanewseiiBatiaaoflnr/ 
oldBg  as  if  by  Mine  unknown  ana  eeerel  power.  and  fitom  tiiis  interruption  in  life  I  began  toeondade 
•  I  had  aearoe  proceeded  forward  when  thenor^ty  of  my  thai  I  was  not  formed  to  exist  for  eter. 
ritiiation  onue  more  rendered  me  immoveable.  My  8m>  In  iftiie  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity  1  began  to  btr 
vrise  retomed ;  I  eiippoeed  that  eyery  object  around  me  bour  new  saapieions,  and  to  fear  that  sleep  had  robbett 
nad  been  in  motion ;  I  gaye  to  them  Oiat  agitation  which  me  of  some  of  my  late  powers;  when,  ttuning  on  one 
I  produced  by  changing  place;  and  the  whole  creation  ride  to  reeoWe  my  doubts,  what  was  my  amazement  t» 
seemed  once  more  in  dismter.  behold  another  Ming  like  myself  eCrelehed  by  my  Hide ! 
'  I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  head ;  I  tonched  my  forehead;  New  ideas  now  began  to  ariae ;  new  pcssions,  sb  y^mk* 
1  felt  my  whole  frame ;  1  then  supposed  that  my  hand  perceived,  with  fears  and  pleasures,  all  took  posseasba 
wae  the  principal  of  my  existence ;  a^l  its  formations  of  my  mind  and  prompted  m^  curiosity :  love  served  to 
were  distmet  and  perfect,  and  so  superior  to  the  senses  I  complete  that  happiness  winch  vras  begun  in  &e  in^ 
had  yet  experienced,  that  1  employed  myself  fmr  some  vidual,  and  eyery  sense  was  gratified  in  all  its  varietiea 
time  in  repealing  its  enjoyments :  eveiy  part  of  my  per- 
son 1  tooehe^  seemed  to-  touch  my  hand  in  turn,  and  

gave  back  sensation  for  sensation. 

I  soon  found  that  this  faculty  was  expanded  over  the  CHAP.  X. 

whole  swrfaoo  of  my  body ;  and  I  now  first  began  to 

nereetre  the  limits  ot  my  existence,  whioh  I  had  in  the  or  old  aok  ,A2a>  dxayh. 

beginning  supposed  spread  over  all  the  objects  I  saw. 

Upon  easting  my  eyes  up<m  my  body,  and  surveying  Everything  in  Nature  has  its  improvement  and  its 
my  own  foiin,  I  thought  it  greater  than  all  the  objects  decay.  Hbe  hmnsn  form  is  no  sooner  arrived  at  iu 
that  sunovnded  me.  I  gazed  upon  my  person  with  state  of  perfection  than  it  begins  to  deeliBe.  The  alters- 
pleasure ;  I  examined  the  formation  of  my  ha»d  and  all  tion  is  at  first  insenribie  ;  and  often  seyen^  years  elapse 
its  motions;  it  seemed  to  me  large  or  little  in pi-oportion  before  we  find  ourselves  grown  oM.  The  news  of  this 
as  I  appvoaohed  it  to  my  eyes;  I  brought  it  vei7  near,  disagreeable  change  too  generally  comes  from  withoat; 
and  it  tken*  hid  almost  every  other  object  from  my  right,  and  we  learn  firem  others  that  we  grow  c^d  before  we 
I  began  soon,  however,  to  find  that  my  sight  gave  me  are  willing  to  believe  the  report 
uncertain  information,  and  resolved  to  de^wnd  upon  my  When  the  body  has  come  to  its  full  height,  and  is  ex- 
feeling  for  vedresB.  tended  into  its  .fust  dimensions,  it  then  also  begins  u^' 

This  precamtion  was  of  the  utmost  seiTice ;  I  renewed  receive  an  additional  bulk,  which  rather  loads  than 

my  motions,  and  walked  forward  with  my  face  turned  assists  it    Tins  is  foimed  fit>m  fat,  which  generally,  all 

towards  the  heavens    I  happened  to  strike  lightly  against  the  age  of  tliirty-five  or  forty,  ooveis  all  the  mnsdes  and 

a  palm-tree,  and  this  renewed  my  surprise :  1  laid  my  inteirmpis  thearaetiyity.    Svery  action  is  then  performed 

hand  on  ^is  strange  body ;  it  seemed  replete  with  new  with  greater  labonr,  and  Ae  inevease  of  rias  only  serves, 

wonders^  for  it  did  not  retun>  me  sensation  for  sensation,  as  a  forerunner  of  decay. 

as  my  farmer  fe^ings  had  done.    1  perceived  that  there       The  bones,  also,  become  every  day  mors  solid.  In  the' 

was  something  external,  and  which  did  not  make  a  part  embryo  they  are  as  soft  almost  as  the  muscles  and  the 

of  my  own  existence.  fiesh  ;  but  by  degrees  they  harden,  and  acquire  their 

I  now,  therefore,  resolved  to  touch  whatever  I  saw,  natui-al  vigour;   but  still,  however,  the  circulation  is 

and  vainly  attempted  to  touch  tlie  sun ;  I  stretched  fralh  carried  on  through  them,  and  how  hard  soever  the  bones 

my  arm,  and  felt  only  yielding  air;  at  every  elfort  I  fell  may  seem,  yet  the  blood  holds  its  current  through  them 

from  one  surprise  into  another,  for  Qyerr  object  appeal^  as  through  all  other  parts  of  the  body.    Of  this  we  may 

equally  near  me ;   and  it  was  not  tHl  after  an  infinity  be  convinced  hj  an  experiment  which  was  accidentally 

of  trials  that  I  found  some  objects  fm*ther  removed  than  discovered  t^  our  ingenious  oountiymau,  Mr.  Bddber. 

the  rest  Pereeiviug  at  a  frienas  house  that  the  bones  of  hogs 

Amazed  vrith  the  illurions  and  die  uncertainty  of  my  wtiich  were  fed  upon  madder  were  red,  he  tried  it  upon 

state,  I  sat  down  beneath  a  tree;  and  the  most  beautiful  various  animals  by  mixing  this  root  with  their  usual' 

fruits  hung  upon  it  within  my  reach ;  I  stretclwd  foith  food,  and  found  that  it  tinetared  the*  bones  in  aU->-tn 

my  hand,  and  they  instantly  separated  from  tl>e  bnaoch^  evident  demonstration  that  the  juices  of  the  body  had  a 

1  was  proud  of  being  able  to  ^sp  a  siibbtiiTice  without  circulation  through  the  bones.     He  feA  wjme  aiiimris 

me;  I  held  them  up,  and  their  weiglit  a]>])enred  to-  me  altenmtely  upon  madder  and  their  common  food  for 

like  an  animated  power  that  endeavoured  to  draw  them  some  time,    and   he  found  their  bones  tinctured  with 

to  the  earth.    I  found  a  pleasmie  in  conquering  their  alternate    layers    in    conformity    vrith    their    manner 

resistance.  of  living.     From  aU  this  he  naturally  eoocluded  that 

I  held  them  near  my  eye ;  I  conridered  their  form  and  the  bloc3  circulated  through  the  bones  as  it  does  through 
beauty ;  their  firagrance  still  more  allured  me  to  bring  every  other  part  of  the  body;  and  that,  how  solid  soever 
tliem  nearer ;  1  approaelied  them  to  my  lips,  and  drank  they  seemed,  yet  like  the  softest  parts,  they  weft  fur- 
in  their  odours;  uie  perfume  invited  my  sense  of  tasting,  nished  thn-euf^  all  their  substances  wit^  their  proper 
and  I  soon  tried  a  new  sense — ^how  new !  how  exquisite !  canals.  Neverthe>ess,  these  canab  are  of  xeij  difierent 
Hitherto  I  bad  tasted  only  of  pleasure ;  but  now  it  was  capacities  during  the  diflferent  stages  of  life.  In  infancy 
luxury.  The  power  of  tasting  gaye  me  the  idea  of  pos-  they  are  capacious,  and  the  blood  flows  arlnaoat  as  freely 
vession.  through  the  bones  as  tfaitnigh  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Flattered  with  this  new  acquisition,  I  conthraed  its  In  manhood  their  rize  is  greatly  diminisiied ;  the  vessels 

exercise,  till,  an  agreeable  languor  stealing  upon  my  are  almost  imperceptible,  and  tlie  <»rculatJoii  through 

Hiind,  I  felt  all  my  limbs  becmno  heavy,  and  all  my  them  is  pi*oportienauly  slow.    But  in  tiie  decline  of  life; 

desires  suspended.     My  sensations  were  now  no  longer  the  blood  wnich  flows  through  the  boues  no  longer  con* 

Anvid  and  uisdnct,  but  seemed  to  lose  every  object,  and  tributing  to   their  growth   must   neeesnarily   serve  to 

]>i'eseuted  ouly  feeble  images  confusedly  marked.     At  inei^ease  their  hardness.    The  chamiels  that  everywhere 

that  instant  I  sunk  upon  the  flowery  banx,  and  slumber  run  through  tlie  human  fi*ame  may  be  eoittpared  to  those 

M^i^ed  me.    All  now  seemed  once  moi'e  lost  to  me.    It  pipes  that  we  eveiywhere  see  crusted  on   the  inside,  by 

was  then  as  if  I  was  returning  into  my  farmer  iiothhig.  the  water  for  a  long  eontiuuanoe  running  through  them. 

How  long  my  sleep  continued  I  cannot  tell,  as  I  yet  had  Both  every  day  grow  less  aad  Icgb,  by  die  small  rigid 

110  perception  of  time.     My  awaking  appeared  like  a  particles  which  are  deporited  within  thein.    Thus  as  the 

seccmd  birtli ;  and  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  ceased  vessds  are  by  degi'ees  diminished,  Uie  juices^  also^  whifih 
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Ywo  neeesaary  hat  the  oirculatum  thioii^  them,  axe  when  the  cireu1fliti<ni  ceases.  Itofr  the  boiciy  dies  by  little 

<&niiiiBhed  in  proportioii ;   till  at  length,  in  old  age,  and  little— all  its  functions  are  diminished  by  degrees — 

these  props  of  tihe  human  frame  are  not  only  more  soud  lifb  is  driren  firom  one  nart  of  the  frame  to  another — 

but  more  brittle.  umversal  rigidity  preyaiis — and  death  at  last  seizes  upon 

The  cartilages  or  grisdes,  which  may  be  considered  tiie  little  that  is  left. 
u  bones  b^inning  to  be  formed,  grow  ako  more  rigid.  As  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  muscles,  and  all  other 
The  juioes  circulating  through  them  (for  theie  is  a  cir-  parts  of  the  body  are  softer  in  women  than  in  inen,  these 
cuUtion  through  all  parts  of  the  body)  every  day  con-  parts  must  consequently  require  a  longer  time  to  come  to 
tribate  to  render  them  harder ;  so  that  diese  substances,  that  hardness  which  hastens  death.     Women,  tlierefore, 
▼hieh  in  ymith  are  elastic  and  pliant  in  age,  become  ought  to  be  a  longer  time  in  growing  old  than  men;  and 
fJiant  and  bony.     As  these  cartilages  are  generally  this  is  actually  the  case.    If  we  consult  the  tables  which 
placed  near  the  ioints,  the  motion  of  the  Joints  also  must  have  been  drawn  up  respecting  human  life,  we  shall 
of  Qonsequenoe  become  more  di^Scolt    Thus,  in  old  age  find  that,  after  a  certain  age,  they  are  more  long-lived 
every  action  of  the  body  is  performed  with  labour ;   and  than  men,  all  other  circumstances  the  same.    A  woman 
the  cartilages,  formerly  so'  supple,  will  now  sooner  break  of  sixty  has  a  better  chance  than  a  man  of  the  same  age 
than  bend.  to  live  till  eighty.    Upon  the  whole,  we  may  infer  that 
As  the  cartilages  acquire  hardness  and  unfit  the  ioints  such  persons  as  have  oeen  slow  in  coming  up  to  matu- 
fyr  motion,  so  idso  that  mucous  liquor  which  is  always  rity  will  idso  be  slow  in  gprowing  old ;  and  this  holds  as 
fleparated  between  the  joints,  and  which  serves,  like  oil  well  with  regard  to  odier  animals  as  to  man. 
to  a  hinge,  to  give  them  an  easy  and  ready  play,  is  now  The  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  either  vegetables  or 
grown  more  scanty.     It   becomes  thicker  axid  more  animals  may  be  in  some  measure  determined  from  their 
dammy — nuxre  unfit  for  answering  tiie  purposes  of  mo-  manner  of  coming  to  matinity.    The  tree  or  the  animal 
tion ;  and  from  thence,  in  old  age  every  jpint  is  not  only  which  takes  but  a  short  time  to  increase  to  its  utmost 
fltiff  but  awkward.    At  every  motion  this  clammy  liquor  pitch  perishes  much  sooner  than  such  as  are  less  pre - 
is  heard  to  erai^;  and  it  is  not  without  the  greatest  enbrt  mature.    In  both,  the  increase  upwards  is  first  accom- 
of  the  muaeles  that  its  resistance  is  overcome.     I  have  plished ;  and  not  till  they  have  acquired  their  greatest 
seen  an  okd  person  who  never  moved  a  single  joint  that  degree  of  height  do  they  begin  to  spread  in  bulk.    Man 
did  not  thus  give  notice  of  the  violence  done  it  grows  in  stat\u«  till  about  the  age  of  seventeen ;  but  his 
The  membranes  which  cover  the  bones,  the  joints,  and  body  is  not  completely  dcTsloped   till    about  thirty, 
the  rest  of  the  body,  become  as  we  grow  old  more  dense  .  Dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  their  utmost  size  in  a 
and  more  dry.    Those  which  surround  the  bones  soon  year,  and  in  another  year  become  as  bulky  as  they 
cease  to  be  mictile.    The  fibres,  of  which  the  muscles  or  usually  are.    However,  man,  who  is  so  long  in  growing, 
ileah  ifl  composed,  become  every  day  more  rigid ;    and,  continues  to  live  for  fourscore  or  a  hundr^  years,  but 
while  to  the  touch  the  body  seems  as  we  advance  in  the  dog  seldom  above  twelve  or  thirteen.     In  general, 
years  to  grow  softer,  it  is  in  reality  increasing  in  hard-  aJso,  it  may  be  said  tV.at  large  animals  live  longer  than 
ness.    It  is  the  skin  and  not  the  flesh  that  we  feel  upon  little  ones,  as  they  usually  take  a  longer  time  to  grow ; 
tsueh  occasions.    The  fat  and  flabbiness  of  that  seems  but  in  all  animals  one  thiiig  is  e^nallv  certain — ^that  they 
to  give  an  appeuvnce  of  softness,  which  the  flesh  itself  cairy  the  causes  of  their  own  decay  about  with  them,  and 
is  very  hr  from  having.    There  are  few  can  doubt  this,  that  tlieir  deaths  are  necessary  and  inevitable.   The  pros- 
after  trying  the  difierence  between  the  flesh  of  young  pects  which  some  visionaries  have  formed  of  perpetuat- 
and  old  ammals.    The  first  is  soft  and  tender — the  last  ing  life  by  remedies  have  been  often  enough  proved  false 
is  hard  «nd  dry.  by  their  own  example.    Such  unaccountable  schemes 
The  skin  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that  age  does  would  therefore  have  died  with  diem,  had  not  the  love 
not  contribute  to  harden.  That  stretches  to  every  degree  of  life  always  augmented  our  credulity. 
of  tension ;   and  we  have  horrid  instances  of  its  pliancy  When  the  body  is  naturally  weU  formed,  it  is  possible 
in  many  disordei's  incident  to  hiunanity.      In  youth,  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life  for  some  years  by  ma- 
tlierefoie,  while  the  body  is  vigorous  and  increasing,  it  nagement     Temperance  in  diet  is  often  found  conducive 
still  gives  way  to  its  growth.     But  although  it  thus  to  this  end.    The  famous  Goniaro,  who  lived  to  above  a 
adapts  itself  to  our  increase,  it  does  not  in  the  same  hundred  years,  altiiough  his  constitution  was  naturally 
manner  conform  to  our  decay.     The  skin,  which  in  feeble.isaj^trong  instance  of  the  benefit  of  an  abstemious 
youth  was  filled  and  glossy,  when  the  body  begins  to  life.     Moderation  in  the  passions  may  also  contribute  to 
deeline  has  not  elasticity  enough  to  shrink  entirely  with  extend  tlie  term  of  our  existence.    Fontenelle,  tiie  cele- 
i.s  diminution.    It  therefore  hangs  in  wrinkles,  which  hi-aled  French  writer,  was  naturally  of  a  very  weak  and 
no  art  can  remove.  The  wrinkles  of  the  bodv  in  general  delicate  state  of  body.     He  was  afibcted  by  the  smallest 
proceed  from  tiiis  cause ;   but  those  of  the  tace  seem  to  in-egularities,  and  freouentiy  siiflered  severe  fits  of  ill- 
proeeed  from  another — ^namely,  from  the  many  varieties  ness  from  the  most  trining  causes.    But  the  remarkable 
of  positions  into  which  it  is  put  by  the  speech,  the  food,  equality  of  his  temper  and  his  seeming  want  of  passion 
or    thfe   passions.      Ev^ry  grimace  and  every  passion  lengthened  his  life  to  more  than  a  hundred  years.     It 
writnkles  up  the  visage  into  difiisrent  forms.    These  are  was  i-emavkable  for  him  that  nothing  could  vex  or  make 
Tiaible  enough  in  young  persons ;    but  what  at  first  was  him  uneasy ;  every  occun-ence  seemed  equally  pleasing ; 
accidental^  or  transitory  becomes  unalterably  fixed  in  the  and  no  event,  however  unfortunate,  seemed  to  come  un- 
viaage  as  it  grows  older.    From  hence  we  may  conclude  expected.      However,  the  temi  of  life  can  be  prolonged 
tljat  a  freedom  fi*om  passions  not  only  adds  to  the  hap-  but  for  a  little  time  by  any  art  we  can  use.    \Ve  are  told 
pineas  of  die  mind,  but  preserves  the  beauty  of  the  face;  of  men  who  have  lived  beyond  the  ordinary  duiation  of 
and  the  person  who  has  not  felt  their  influence  is  less  human  existence — sxich  as  Pan*,  who  lived  to  a  liundred 
strongly  marked  by  the  decays  of  nature.  and  forty-four ;    and  Jenkins,  who  lived  to  a  hundred 
Hence,  therefore,  as  we  advance  in  age  the  bones,  the  and  sixty-iive.    Yet  these  men  tised  no  peculiar  arts  to 
cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  skin,  and  every  fibre  prolong  life;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  these,  as 
erf  the  body  beeome  mora  solid,  more  brittle,  and  mora  well  as  some  others  ramarkable  for  their  longevity,  were 
diy.     £very  part  shrinks — every  motion  becomes  more  peasants  accustomed  to  the  gi-eatest  fatigues*— who  had 
s^ow ;  the  ctfculation  of  the  fluids  is  performed  with  less  no  settled  rules  of  diet,  but  who  often  indulged  in  acei- 
'^u*^?* — ^P®'®P™^*o'*  diminishes — the  secretions  alter —  dental  excesses.     Indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the  £u- 
the  digestion  becomes  slow  and  laborious — and  tiie  i*opean,  the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  and  the  American — the 
juices  no  longer  serving  to  convey  their  accustomed  civilised  man  and  the  savage,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
nourishment,  those  parts  may  be  said  to  live  no  longer  inhabitant  of  the  city  and  of  the  country— though  all  so 
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different  in  other  leepects,  are  yet  entiiely  eimiliwr  in  the  been  aecidently  relieved  from  thieeztremily,  «nd  jetb«d. 

period  allotted  to  them  for  living;  if  we  consider  that  no  memory  of  what  they  then  endured?    In  £act»  they 

neither  the  difference  of  raee,  of  climate,  of  nourishmenty  had  ceased  to  live  during  that  time  when  they  ceased  to 

of  convenience,  or  of  soil,  makes  any  difference  in  the  have  sensation;  and  theirpains  were  only  thoee  of  whidi 

term  of  life — ^if  we  consider  that  those  men  who  live  upon  they  had  an  idea. 

raw  flesh  or  dried  fish,  upon  sago  or  rice,  upon  cassava  The  greatest  number  of  mankind  die,  therefore,  with- 
er upon  roots,  nevertheless  live  as  long  as  those  who  are  out  sensation ;  and  of  those  few  that  stUl  preserve  their 
fed  upon  bread  and  meat,  we  shall  re^ily  be  brought  to  fS^culties  entire  to  the  last  moment,  there  is  scarce  ooe 
acknowledjge  that  the  duration  of  life  aepends  neither  of  them  that  does  not  also  preserve  the  hopes  of  still 
upon  habit,  custom,  nor  the  quality  of  food;  we  shall  outliving  his  disorder.  Nature,  for  the  happiness  of  man, 
confess  that  nothing  can  change  l£e  laws  of  that  me-  has  rendered  this  sentiment  stronger  tnan  his  reasoiL 
chanism  which  regulates  the  number  of  our  years,  and  A  person  dying  of  an  incurable  disorder — ^which  he  most 
which  can  chiefly  be  affected  only  by  long  fiAsting  or  know  to  be  so  by  the  frequent  examples  of  his  case, 
great  excess.  which  he  perceives  to  be  so  by  the  inouietude  of  all 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  different  periods  of  around  him,  by  the  tears  of  his  friends,  and  the  departare 

man's  existence,  it  ought  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  of  the  face  of  the  physician — is,  nevertheless,  still  in 

the  quality  of  the  air.    It  has  been  observed  that  in  ele-  hopes  of  getting  over  it    His  interest  is  so  great  that  he 

vated  situations  there  have  been  found  more  old  people  only  attends  to  his  own  representations ;  the  judgmeut 

than  in  those  that  were  low.   The  mountains  of  Scotland,  of  others  is  considered  as  a  hasty  conclusion :  and  wbUe 

Wales,  Auvergne,  and  Switzerland  have  furnished  more  death  every  moment  makes  inroads  upon  his  constlta- 

instances  of  extreme  old  age  than  the  plains  of  Holland,  tion,  and  destroys  life  in  some  part,  bope  still  seems  to 

Flanders,  Germany,  and  i^oland.    But  in  general  the  escape  the  univeraal  ruin,  and  is  the  last  that  submits  to 

duration  of  life  is  nearly  the  same  in  most  countries,  the  blow. 

Man,  if  not  cut  off  by  accidental  diseases,  is  often  found       Cast  your  eyes  upon  a  sick  man,  who  has  a  hundred 

to  live  to  nine^  or  a  hundred  years.    Our  ancestors  did  times  told  you  that  he  felt  himself  dying,  that  he  was 

not  live  beyond  that  date ;  and  since  the  time  of  David  convinced  he  could  not  recover,  and  tnat  he  was  ready 

this  term  has  undergone  very  little  alteration.  to  expire ;  examine  what  passes  on  his  visage,  when. 

If  we  be  asked  how  in  the  beffinning  men  lived  so  through  zeal  or  indiscretion,  any  one  comes  to  teU  him 

much  longer  than  at  present,  and  by  what  means  their  that  his  end  is  at  hand.    You  will  see  him  change,  like 

lives  were  extended  to  nine  hundred  and  thirty,  or  even  one  who  is  told  an  unexpected  piece  of  news.    He  now 

nine  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  may  be  answered,  that  appears  not  to  have  thoroughly  believed  what  he  had 

the  productions  of  the  earth  upon  which  they  fed  might  been  telling  you  himself ;  he  doubted  much,  and  his  fears 

be  of  a  different  nature  at  that  time  from  what  they  are  were  greater  than  his  hopes :  but  he  still  had  some  feeble 

at  present     It  may  be  answered,  that  the  term  waa  expectations  of  living,  and  would  not  have  seen  the  nn 

abridged  by  Divine  Command  in  order  to  keep  the  earth  preaches  of  death  unless  he  had  been  alarmed  by  me 

from  being  overstocked  with  human  inhabitants ;  since,  mistaken  assiduity  of  his  attendants, 
if  every  person  were  now  to  live  and  generate  for  nine       Death,  therefore,  is  not  that  tenible  thing  which  we 

hundred  years,  mankind  would  be  increased  to  such  a  suppose  it  to  be.    It  is  a  spectre  which  frightens  us  at  a 

degree  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  subsistence ;  so  distance,  but  which  disappears  when  we  come  to  approach 

that  the  plan  of  Providence  would  be  altei-ed — ^which  is  it  more  closely.    Our  iaeas  of  its  terrors  are  conceived  in 

seen  not  to  produce  life  without  providing  a  proper  prejudice,  and  dressed  up  by  fancy;  we  r^rarditnot 

supply.  only  as  the  ^atest  misfortune,  but  as  also  an  evil  ac- 

But  to  whatever  extent  life  may  be  prolonged,  or  how-  companied  with  the  most  excruciating  tortmvs ;  we  have 

ever  some  may  have  delayed  tlie  effects  of  age,  death  is  even  increased  our  apprehensions  by  reasoning  on  the 

the  certain  goal  to  which  all  are  hastening.    All  the  extent  of  our  sufferings.    "It  must  be  dreadful,"  say 

causes  of  decay  which  have  been  mentioned  contribute  some,  "  since  it  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  soul  from  the 

to  bring  on  this  dreadful  dissolution.    However,  Nature,  body ;  it  must  be  long,  since  our  sufferings  are  pro^r- 

approaches  to  this  awful  period  by  slow  and  impercepti-  tioned  to  the  succession  of  our  ideas ;  and  tliese,  being 

hie  degrees;  life  is  consuming  day  after  day,  and  some  painful,  must  succeed  each  other  with  extreme  rapidity, 

one  of  our  faculties  or  vital  principles  is  every  hour  dying  In  this  manner  has  false  philosophy  laboured  to  augment 

before  the  rest ;  so  that  death  is  only  the  last  shade  in  the  miseries  of  our  nature,  and  to  aggravate  that  period 

the  picture;  and  it  is  probable  that  man  suffers  a  greater  which  Nature  has  kindly  covered  with  insensibility, 

change  in  going  from  youth  to  age  than  from  age  into  Neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  can  suffer  these  calami- 

the  grave.    When  we  first  begin  to  live,  our  lives  may  ties ;  the  mind  is  at  that  time  mostly  without  ideas,  and 

scarcely  be  said  to  be  our  own ;  as  the  child  grows  lire  the  body  too  much  enfeebled  to  be  capable  of  perceiving 

increases  in  the  same  proportion,  and  is  at  its  height  in  its  paiu.    A  very  acute  pain  pi*oduces  either  death  or 

the  prime  of  manhood.    But  as  soon  as  the  body  begins  fainting,  which  is  a  state  similar  to  death.     The  body 

to  decrease  life  decreases  also ;  for,  as  the  human  frame  can  suffer  but  to  a  certain  degree ;  if  the  torture  becomes 

diminishes  and  its  juices  circulate  in  smaller  quantities,  excessive  it  destroys  itself,  and  the  mind  ceases  to  perceive 

life  diminishes  and  circulates  with  less  vigour ;  so  that  when  the  body  can  no  longer  endure, 
as  we  begin  to  live  by  degrees  we  begin  to  die  in  the       In  this  manner  excessive  pain  admits  of  no  reflection; 

same  manner.  and  wherever  there  are  any  signs  of  it,  we  may  be  sure 

Why,  then,  should  we  fear  death,  if  our  lives  have  been  that  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  no  greater  than 

such  as  not  to  make  eternity  dreadful?    Why  should  we  what  we  ourselves  may  remember  to  have  endured, 
fear  that  moment  which  is  prepared  by  a  thousand  other       But,  in  the  article  of  death,  we  have  many  instances 

moments  of  the  same  kind  ? — the  first  panfis  of  sickness  in  which  the  dying  person  has  shown  that  very  reflection 

being  probably  greater  than  the  last  struggles  of  depar-  which  presupposes  an  absence  of  the  greatest  pain ;  and 

ture.    Death  in  most  persons  is  as  calmly  endured  as  the  consequently  that  pan^  which  ends  life  cannot  even  be 

disorder  that  brings  it  on.    If  we  inquire  from  those  so  great  as  those  wluch  have  preceded.    Thus,  when 

whose  business  it  is  to  attend  the  sick  and  the  dying,  we  Charles  XU.  was  shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederickahall,  he 

shall  find  that,  except  in  a  very  few  acute  cases  wiiere  was  seen  to  clap  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and 

the  patient  dies  in  agonies,  the  greatest  number  die  although  the  blow  was  gi-eat  enough  to  terminate  one  of 

quietly,  and  seemingly  without  pain  :  and  even  the  ago-  the  boldest  and  bravest  lives  in  the  world,  yet  it  was  not 

nies  of  the  former  rather  temfy  the  spectators  than  painful  enough  to  destroy  I'eflection.     He   perceived 

tonnent  the  patient;  for  how  many  have  we  who  have  himself  attacked;  he  reflected  that  he  ought  to  defend 
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Mmrtl^^^nd  liis  body  obeyed  the  impulse  of  bis  mind,  ing  nations,  bow  unlike  soeye*  st  first,  will  assimilate 

even  in  the  last  extremity.    Thus  it  is  the  prejudice  of  by  degrees — and,  by  long  continuance,  the  difference 

petrtene  in  health,  and  not  the  body  in  pain,  that  makes  between  them  will  at  last  become  almost  im^roeptibla 

us  Coffer  from  the  approach  of  death :  we  have  all  our  It  is  not,  therefore,  between  conti^ous  nations  we  are 

lives  contracted  a  habit  of  making  out  excessive  pleasures  to  look  for  any  strong  marked  vaneties  in  the  human 

and  pains;  and  nothing  but  repeated  experience  shows  species;   it  is  by  comparing  the  inhabitants  of  opposite 

\is  how  seldom  the  one  can  be  suffered  or  the  other  en-  climates  and  distant  countries — those  who  live  withhi 

Joyed  to  iM  utmost  the  polar  circle  vrith  those  who  live  beneath  the  equator 

Iffhere  be  anything  necessary  to  confirm  what  we  have  — those  who  live  on  one  side  of  the  globe  with  those 

teid  coneeming  the  gradual  cessation  of  life  or  the  in-  who  occupy  the  other. 

Sensible  appmaches  of  our  end,  nothing  can  more  effec-  Of  all  animals,  the  difi^rences  between  mankind  are 
ttuiily  prove  it  than  tiie  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  death,  the  smallest.  Of  the  lower  races  of  creatures  the  changes 
If  we  consult  what  Winslow  or  Bruhler  have  said  upon  lure  so  great  as  often  entirely  to  disguise  the  natural 
{his  subject,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  between  life  and  animal,  and  to  distort  or  disfigure  its  shape.  But  the 
death  the  shade  is  so  very  undistinguishable,  that  even  cliief  differences  in  man  are  raSier  taken  from  the  tine- 
all  the  powers  of  art  can  scarcely  oetermine  where  the  ture  of  his  skin  than  the  yariety  of  his  figiu«;  and  in 
one  ends  and  tlie  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the  yisage,  all  climates  he  preserves  his  erect  deportment  and  the 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  the  suppleness  of  the  joints,  marked  superiority  of  his  fohn.  If  we  look  round  the 
are  but  uncertain  signs  of  life  still  subsisting ;  while,  world,  there  seem  to  be  not  aboye  six  distinct  varieties 
on  the  contrary,  the  paleness  of  the  complexion,  the  in  the  human  species,  each  of  which  is  strongly  mariced, 
eoldness  of  the  Body,  the  stiffhess  of  the  extremities,  and  speaks  the  kind  seldom  to  have  mixed  with  any 
the  cessation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  insensibyity  other.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape,  nothing  in 
of  all  the  parts,  are  but  uncertain  marks  of  death  begun,  the  faculties,  (hat  shows  their  different  origins;  and  the 
In  the  same  manner,  also,  with  regard  to  the  pulse  and  varieties  of  climate,  of  nourishment,  and  custom  ar^ 
the  breatliing,  these  motions  are  often  kept  under  that  sufficient  to  produce  eyeiy  chan|(e. 
it  is  impossible  to  perceive  them.  By  approaching  a  The  first  distinct  race  of  men  is  found  round  the  polar 
looking-glass  to  the  mouth  of  a  person  supposed  to  be  regions.  The  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux  Indians,  the 
dead,  people  often  expect  to  find  whether  he  breathes  or  Samoid  Tartars,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla,  the 
not  But  this  is  a  yery  tmcertain  experiment :  the  glass  Boranians,  the  Greenlanders,  and  the  natives  of  Kamts- 
is  frequently  sullied  by  the  vapeur  ot  the  dead  mail's  chatka,  may  be  considered  as  one  peculiar  race  of  peo- 
body ;  and  often  the  peiton  is  sdll  alive  although  the  pie — all  greatly  resembling  each  other  in  their  stature, 
glass  is  no  way  tarnished.  In  the  sailie  maniier  neither  their  complexion,  their  customs,  and  their  ignorance, 
burning  nor  scarifying,  neither  noises  Id  the  ears  nor  These  nations  being  under  a  rigorous  climate,  where 
pungent  spirits  applira  to  the  nostrils,  ^ye  certain  sigjns  the  productions  of  Nature  are  but  few  and  the  provi^ 
of  the  discontinuance  of  life ;  iuld  there  M  maiiy  in-  sions  coarse  and  unwholesome,  their  bodies  haye  shrunk 
stances  of  persons  who  have  endui^d  thetii  all,  knd  after-  to  the  nature  of  their  food ;  their  complexions  have  suf- 
wards  recovered  without  any  exteifnal  assistance,  to  the  ^erect  from  cold  almost  a  similar  change  to  what  heat  is 
astonishment  of  the  spectators.  How  caftilUl,  ilierefbre,  known  to  produce — their  colour  being  a  deep  brown,  in 
aliould  we  be,  b^ore  we  commit  those  who  fiune  dearest  to  soine  pllices  inclining  to  actual  blackness  These,  there- 
ns  to  the  grave,  to  be  well  assured  of  their  departure :  fore,  m  general  are  found  to  be  a  race  of  short  stature 
experience,  justice,  humanity,  all  persuade  us  not  to  and  odd  shape,  with  countenances  as  savage  as  their 
hasten  tlie  funerals  of  our  friends,  but  to  keep  their  manners  are  barbarous.  The  visage  in  these  countries 
bodies  unburied  until  we  have  certain  signs  of  their  real  is  large  and  broad,  the  nose  flat  and  short,  the  eyes  of  a 
decease.  yellowish  brown  inclining  to  blackness,  the  eye-lids 

drawn  towards  the  temples,  the  cheek-bones  extremely 
high,  the  mouth  yexy  large,  the  lips  thick  and  turned 

outwards,  the  voice  Uiin  and  squeaxing,  the  head  lai^^e, 

CHAP.  XL  the  hair  black  and  straight,  the  skin  of  a  dark-^yi^ 

colour.    They  are  short  in  stature,  the  generahty  not 

Of  XHs  VABiETiES  IK  THS  HUMAN  BACX.  being  abovc  four  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  not  above 

five.    Among  all  these  nations  the  women  are  deformed 

Hitherto  we  have  compared  man  with  other  animals;  as  the  men,  and  they  resemble  them  so  nearly  that  one 

we  now  oome  to  compare  men  with  each  other.    We  cannot  at  first  distinguish  the  sexes  among  them. 

haye  hitherto  considered  him  as  an  individual  endowed  These  nations  not  only  resemble  each  other  in  their 

widi  excellencies  above  the  rest  of  the  creation;  we  now  deformity,  their  dwarfishness,  and  the  colour  of  their 

come  to  consider  the  adyanta^es  which  men  have  over  hair  and  eyes,  but  they  haye  in  a  great  measure  the  same 

men,  and  the  various  kinds  with  which  our  earth  is  in-  inclinations  and  the.  same  manners,  being  all  equally 

habited.  rude,  superstitious,  and  stupid.    The  Danish  Laplanders 

If  we  compare  the  minute  differences  of  mankind,  have  a  large  black  cat,  to  vmlch  they  communicate  their 

there  is  searoe  one  nation  upon  the  earth  that  entirely  secrets  ana  consult  in  all  their  affairs.    Among  the 

i^esembles  another;  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  as  many  Swedish  Laplanders  there  is  in  every  family  a  drum  for 

different  Idnds  of  men  as  there  are  cctmtries  inhabited,  consulting  the  devil ;  and  althougn  tiiese  natious  are 

One  polished  nation  does  not  dififer  more  from  another  robust  and  nimble,  yet  they  are  so  cowardly  that  they 

flian  the  merest  sava^s  do  from^  those  sayages  that  lie  never  can  be  brought  into  the  field.    Gustayus  Adolphus 

eren  contiguous  to  them;   and  it  frequently  happens  attempted  to  form  a  regiment  of  Laplanders*  but  he  found 

that  a  river  or  a  mountain  divides  two  barbarous  tribes  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his  design ;  for  it  would  seem 

that  are  unlike  each  other  in  manners,  customs,  features,  that  they  can  live  oidy  in  their  own  countiT  and  in  their 

and  complexion.     But  these  differences,  however  per-  own  manner.    They  make  use  of  skates,  which  are  made 

eetvable,  do  not  form  such  distinctions  as  come  wi&in  of  fir,  of  near  three  feet  long  and  half  a  foot  brood ; 

a  general  pieture  of  the  varieties  of  mankind.    Custom,  these  are  pointed,  raised  before,  and  tied  to  the  foot  by 

aecideht,  or  fashion  may  produce  considerable  altera-  straps  of  leather.    With  these  they  skate  upon  the  icy 

fioiis  in  neighbouring  nations.     Their  being  derived  snow  with  such  yelocity,  that  they  very  easily  overtake 


aneestort  of  a  d£feient  climate  or  complexion  may  the  swiftest  animals.  They  make  use  also  of  a  pole, 
teottlbute  to  make  accidental  distinctions,  which  every  pointed  with  iron  at  one  end  and  a-ounded  at  the  other. 
day  grow  less ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  two  neighbour-    This  pole  serves  to  push  them  aJong,  to  du^ect  their  coiuse. 


ini  HlSTOilY  OF  TH£  EABTH, 

'  to  BiipiK>rt  them  from  faliiuj^,  to  stop  the  impetuosity  of  even  a  native  of  Canada  can  think  mom  battoont  tibn 

ithcir  jnotioti,  and  to  kill  the  game  which  they  hare  over^  his  own. 

taken.  Up/)n  these  skates  they  descend  the  steepest  But  the  gradations  of  Nature  aie  imperceptible ;  and, 
mountains  and  scale  the  most  craggy  precipices ;  and  in  while  the  north  is  peopled  widi  such  miseraole  inhabit-* 
thja^e  exercises  the  women  are  not  less  skilful  than  the  ants,  there  are  here  and  there  to  be  found  upon  the 
men.  Tliey  have  all  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  edges  of  these  regions  people  of  larger  stature  and  com> 
seems  to  be  a  contrivance  common  to  all  barbarous  pleter  figure.  A  whole  race  of  the  dwarfish  bieed  ii 
nations ;  and  which  at  first,  however,  required  no  small  often  found  to  come  down  from  the  north,  and  settle 
skill  to  invent.  They  launch  a  javelin,  also,  with  great  more  to  die  southward;  and,  on  the  contrair,  it  some- 
force  ;  some  say  they  can  hit  a  mark  no  larger  than  a  times  happens  that  southern  nations  are  seen  nigher  up 
orown-piece  at  thirty  yards  distance,  and  with  such  force  in  the  midst  of  these  diminutive  tribes,  where  they  haye 
a^  would  pierce  a  man  through.  They  are  all  hunters,  continued  for  time  immemorial.  Thus  the  Ostiae  Tvt- 
aud  particularly  pursue  the  ermine,  the  fox,  the  ounce,  tars  seem  to  be  a  race  that  have  traveUed  down  fiomtfae 
and  the  martin,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  These  they  north,  and  to  be  originally  sprung  fi!om  the  minute 
barter  with  their  southern  neighbours  for  brandy  and  savages  we  have  been  describing.  There  are  also  No^ 
tobacco,  both  of  which  they  are  fond  of  to  excess,  we^ans  and  Finlandere  of  proper  stature,  who  are  eeen 
Their  food  is  piincipally  dried  fish,  the  flesh  of  rein-deer,  to  inhabit  in  latitudes  higher  even  than  lisipland.  These, 
and  beara.  Tlieir  bread  is  composed  of  the  bones  of  however,  are  but  accidental  migrations,  and  serre  as 
fishes  pounded  and  mixed  with  the  inside  tender  bark  of  shades  to  unite  the  distinct  varieties  of  manldnd. 
the  pine-tree.  Their  drink  is  train-oil  or  brandy,  and.  The  second  great  variety  in  the  human  species  seems 
when  deprived  of  these,  water  in  which  Juniper-berries  to  be  that  of  the  Tartar  race ;  from  whence,  probably, 
have  been  infused.  With  regard  to  their  morals,  they  the  little  men  we  have  been  describing  originally  pro-* 
have  all  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  aJl  the  vices  of  ig-  ceeded.  The  Tartar  country,  taken  in  general,  eompre- 
norance.  They  offer  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  to  straui-  bends  the  greatest  part  of  Asia ;  and  is  consequently  a 
gers,  and  seem  to  think  it  a  particular  honour  if  their  ofibr  seneral  name  given  to  a  number  of  nations  m  various 
id  accepted.  They  have  no  idea  of  religion  or  a  Supreme  forms  and  complexions.  But  however  they  seem  to 
Being ;  the  greatest  number  of  them  are  idolatore ;  and  difibr  tmm  each  other,  they  all  agree  in  being  very  un- 
their  superstition  is  as  profound  as  their  worship  is  like  the  people  of  any  other  country.  All  the  nations 
contemptible.  Wretchea  and  ignorant  as  they  are,  yet  have  the  upper  part  of  the  visage  very  broad,  and 
theydonotwant  pride;  they  set  themselves  far  above  the  wrinkled  even  while  yet  in  their  youth.  Tlieir  noses 
rest  of  mankind ;  and  Krantz  assures  us,  that  when  the  are  short  and  flat»  their  eyes  little,  and  sunk  in  their 
Oreenlandera  are  got  together  nothing  is  so  customary  heads ;  andt  in  some  of  them,  they  are  seen  five  or  six 
among  them  as  to  turn  the  Europeans  into  ridicule,  inches  asunder.  Their  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  lower 
They  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  yield  them  the  pre-eminence  part  of  their  visage  narrow,  the  chin  long  and  advanced 
in  understanding  and  mechanical  arts;  but  they  do  not  forward,  their  teeth  of  an  enormous  size,  and  growing 
know  how  to  appreciate  them.  They  therefore  count  separate  from  each  other ;  their  eye-brows  thick,  large, 
themselves  the  only  civilised  and  well-bred  people  in  the  and  covering  their  eyes ;  their  eye-lids  thick,  the  face 
world ;  and  it  is  common  with  them,  when  they  see  a  broad  and  flat,  the  complexion  olive-coloured,  and  tiie 
quiet  or  a  modest  stranger,  to  say  that  he  is  almost  as  hair  black.  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  extremely  strong, 
well  bred  as  a  Greenlander.  and  very  robust   They  have  but  little  beard,  which  grows 

From  tills  description,  therefore,  this  whole  race  of  stragglmgly  on  the  chin.    They  have  large  tliighs  and 

people  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  any  other,  short  legs.    The  ugliest  of  all  are  the  Calmucks,  in 

Their  long  continuance  in  a  climate  the  most  inhospitable,  whose  appearance  there  seems  to  be  something  fright- 

their  being  obliged  to  subsist  on  food  the  most  coarse  and  ful.    They  all  lead  an  enratic  Ufe,  remaining  under  tents 

ill  prepared,  the  savageness  of  their  mannera,  and  their  of  hair  or  skins.    They  live  upon  hoi-se-flesh  and  that 

laborious  lives,  all  have  contributed  to  shorten  their  of  camels,  either  raw  or  a  little  sodden  between  the  horse 

stature  and  to  deform  their  bodies.    In  proportion  as  we  and  the  saddle.    They  also  eat  fish  dried  in  die  sun. 

approach  towards  the  north  pole  the  size  of  the  natives  Their  most  usual  drink  is  mares*  milk  fermented  with 

appear  to  diminish,  growing  less  and  less  as  we  advance  millet  ground  into  meal.  Tliey  all  have  the  head  shaven, 

higher,  till  we  come  to  those  latitudes  that  are  destitute  except  a  lock  of  hair  on  tlie  top,  which  tbey  let  grow 

of  all  inhabitants  whatsoever.  sufficiently  long  to  form  into  tresses  on  each  side  of  the 

The  wretched  natives  of  these  climates  seem  fitted  by  face.    The  women,  who  are  as  ugly  as  the  men,  wear 
Nature  to  endure  the  rigours  of  their  situation.    As  their  hair,  which  they  bind  up  with  bits  of  copper  aud 
their  food  is  but  scanty  and  precarious,  their  patience  other  ornaments  of  a  like  nature.    Tbe  majority  ofthese 
in  hunger  is  amazing.    A  man  who  has  eaten  nothing  nations  have  no  religion,  no  settled  notions  of  moridily, 
for  four  days  can  manage  his  little  canoe  in  the  most  no  decency  of  behaviour.    Tliey  are  chiefly  robbers : 
furious  waves,   and   calmly  subsist  in  the  midst  of  a  and  the  natives  of  Dagestan,  who  live  near  their  more 
tempest  that  would  quickly  dash  a  European  boat  to  polished  neighboure,  make  a  traffic  of  Tartar  slaves  who 
pieces.    Their  strength  is  not  less  amazing  than  their  nave  been  stolen,  and  sell  them  to  the  Turks  and  the 
patience;  a  woman  among  them  will  carry  a  piece  of  Persians.    Their  chief  riches  consist  in  horses,  of  which 
timber  or  a  stone  near  double  the  weight  of  what  a  perhaps  there  are  more  in  Tartary  than  in  any  other 
European  can  lift.    Their  bodies  are  of  a  dark  grey  all  part  of  the  world.  The  natives  are  taught  by  custom  to 
over,  and  their  faces  brown  or  olive.  The  tincture  of  their  live  in  the  same  place  with  their  horses ;  they  are  con- 
skins  partly  seems  to  arise  from  their  dirty  manner  of  tinually  employed  in  managing  them,  and  at  last  bring 
living,  being  generally  daubed  with  train-oil ;  and  partly  them  to  such  great  obedience  that  the  horse  seems  actu- 
from  the  rigours  of  climate,  as  the  sudden  alterations  of  ally  to  imderstand  the  rider's  intention, 
cold  and  raw  air  in  winter,  and  of  burning  heats  in        To  this  race  of  men  we  must  also  refer  the  Chinese 
summer,  shade  their  complexions  by  degrees,  till,  in  a  and  the  Japanese,  however  difierent  they  seem  in  their 
succession  of  generations,  they  at  last  become  almost  mannere  and  ceremonies.     It  is  the  form  of  tlie  body 
black.    As  the  countries  in  which  these  reside  are  the  that  we  are  now  principally  considering;    and  there  it 
most  barren,  so  the  natives  seem  the  most  barbarous  of  between  these  countries  a  surprising  reaemhlanoe.     It 
any  part  of  the  earth.    Their  more  southern  neighbonra  is  in  general  allowed  that  tlie  Chinese  have  broad  laoeib 
of  Ainerica  treat  them  with  the  tfame  scorn  that  a  small  eyes,  fiat  noses,  and  scarce  any  beard ;   t^*^*^  they 
polished  nation  would  treat  a  savage  one ;  and  we  may  are  broad  and  square^houlderetd,  and  rather  less  ia 
readily  judge  o£  the  rudeness  of  ^ose  manners  which  stature  than  Europeans.     These  are  marks  oommon  to 
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ttfltt  and  -the  Xaitan,  and  tkejr  nay  ihenfore  be  oon-  rioiu;  aatufled  with  Miuual  happuMBS  alona,  tbtij ited 

lulered  as  bfling  derived  from  the  oiiginai    '*  I  have  no  pleasure  in  thinking ;   and  contented  wiih  Bimfft 

olManred,**  aayv  Ohardiu,  "  that  in  all  the  people  from  they  are  ready  to  obey  any  maeter.    Many  tiihes  amoM 

the  east  and  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  penin-  them  eat  nothing  that  has  lite ;  they  are  fearful  of  kiu< 

sida  of  Malacca  that  the  lines  of  tne  face  and  the  forma-  ing  the  meanest  insect;  and  have  even  ereeted  hospital* 

tion  of  the  visage  is  the  same.    This  has  induced  me  to  for  the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  vermin.    The  Asialie 

believe  that  all  these  nations  are  derived  from  the  same  dress  is  a  loose  flowing  garment,  rather  fitted  for  the 

original,  however  different  either  their  comj^ezions  or  purposes  of  peace  and  indolence  than  of  industry  or  war. 

thetf  manaers  may  appear;   for  as  to  the  complexion.  The  vigour  of  the  Asiatics  is  in  general  conformable  to 

that  pvooeeds  entirely  mm  the  climate  and  the  food ;  their  dress  and  nourishment :  fed  upon  rice,  and  clothed 

and  ae  to  the  manners,  these  axe  generally  the  result  of  in  effeminate  silk  vestments,  their  eoldiem  are  onabk 

ibeir  different  degrees  of  wealth  or  power,*'    That  they  to  oppose  the  onset  of  a  European  aimy ;  and  ftom  the 

come  from  one  stock  is  also  evident  from  this — that  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the  present  day  we  have  scarce 

Tartars  who  settle  in  China  soon  resemble  the  Chinese ;  any  instance  of  their  success  in  arms.     Upon  the  whole, 

and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  who  settle  in  Tartaiy  therefore,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  feeble  race  of 

soon  assume  the  figure  and  the  manners  of  the  Taitars.  sensualists,  too  dull  to  find  rapture  in  any  pleasuna. 

The  Japanese  so  much  resemble  the  Chm^e,  that  one  and  too  indolent  to  turn  their  gravity  into  wisdom.    To 

cannot  hesitate  to  rank  them  in  the  same  class.    They  this  class  we  may  refer  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  and* 

only  differ  in  being  rather  browner,  as  they  inhabit  a  in  general,  the  mhabitants  of  the  islands  that  lie  8ca4* 

more  southern  climate     They  are  in  general  described  tered  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

as  of  a  brown  complexion,  a  short  st^ne,  a  broad  flat       The  fourth  striking  variety  in  the  human  species  is  to 

&ce,  a  very  little  beard,  and  black  hair.    Their  customs  be  found  amonf^  the  Neoroes  of  Africa.    This  glo<miy 

and  ceremonies  are  nearly  the  same,  their  ideas  of  beau^  race  of  mankind  is  foima  to  blacken  all  the  southem 

similar,   and  their  artificial  deformities  of  blackening  parts  of  Africa,  from  eighteen  degrees  north  of  the  line 

the  teeth  and  handaging  the  feet  entirely  alike  in  both  to  its  extreme  teimination  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

oountries.    They  both,  therefore,  proceed  from  the  same  I  know  it  is  said  that  the  Caffins,  who  inhabit  the 

stock ;  and  although  they  differ  very  much  from  their  southem  extremity  of  that  laige  continent,  are  not  to 

brutal  progenitors,  vet  they  owe  their  civilisation  wholly  be  ranked  among  the  Negro  race ;  however,  the  difllsa^ 

to  the  miliwiefis  of  the  climate  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  ence  between  them  in  point  of  colour  and  featuies  is  sq 

the  soil's  peculiar  fertility.  Tothistribe  we  may  also  refer  small,  that  they  may  very  easily  be  grouped  in  this 

the  Cochm  Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  Tonquinese,  and  general  picture ;  and  in  the  one  or  two  that  I  have  seen 

the  inhahkimts  of  Aracan,  Laos,  and  Pegu,  who,  though  I  could  not  perceive  the  smallest  difference.    Each  of  the 

idl  diffjyJng  from  the  Chinese  and  each  other,  neverthe-  Negro  nations,  it  must  be  owned,  differ  from  eachjother ; 

leas  have  too  strong  a  resemUuu)e  not  to  betray  their  they  have  th^  peoiUar  oountries  for  beauty,  like  us; 

fttmmon  origin.  and  difierent  nations,  as  in  Europe,  piide  themselves 

Another,  which  makes  the  third  variety  in  the  human  upesa  the  regularitv  of  their  features.    'Hiose  of  Guinea, 

tepeaea,  ia  that  of  the  Southem  Asiatics,  the  form  of  for  instance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and  have  an  unsupport^ 

whose  features  snd  persons  maybe  easily  distinguished  able  scent ;  thoee  of  Mosambique  are  reckoned  beauti- 

from  those  of  the  Tartar  races.  The  natdons  that  inhabit  frd,  and  have  no  ill  smell  whatsoever.    The  Negroes  in 

the  peninsula  of  India  seem  to  be  the  principal  flock  general  are  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  smooth  soft  skin. 

from  whence  the  inhabitantB  of  the  islands  which  lie  Ihie  smoothness  proceeds  from  the  dowxnr  softness  of 

scattered  over  the  Indian  Ocean  have  been  pec^led.  the  hair  which  grows  upon  it,  the  strength  of  which  gives 

They  are  in  general  of  a  slender  shape,  with  loi^staraifleht,  a  roughness  to  the  feet  in  those  of  a  white  complexion, 

black  hair,  and  often  with  Boman  noses.    Ihus  they  Their  ddns,  therefore,  have  a  velvet  smoothness,  and 

resemble  the  Europeana  in  ststure  and  features,  but  seem  less  braced  upon  the  muscles  than  ours.  The  hair 

greatly  difier  in  oolmirand  habit  of  body.   The  Indians  of  their  heads  diflers  entirely  from  what  we  are  accus- 

are  of  an  olive  colour,  and  in  the  more  southem  parts  tomed  to,  being  soft,  wooUyt  and  short    The  beard, 

^uite  black — although  the  word  Mogul  in  their  hmguage  also,  partakes  or  the  same  oualiUes ;  but  in  this  it  differs, 

signifies  a  white  man.     The  women  are  extremely  deii-  tiiat  it  soon  turns  grey,  which  the  hair  is  seldom  found 

eate,  sad  bathe  very  often :  they  are  of  an  olive  colour  to  do ;  so  that  several  are  seen  with  white  beards  and 

as  well  as  the  men;  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long  and  black  hair  ait  the  same  time.    Their  eyes  are  generally 

tlieir  bodies  short,  which  is  the  oppoeite  to  what  is  seen  of  a  d^ep  hade ;  Uieir  noses  flat  and  short;  their  lips 

among  the  women  of  Europe,    jliey  are,  ae  I  am  in*  thick  and  tumid ;  and  their  teeth  of  an  ivory  whiteness. 

Ibimed,  by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  the  Euroepan  women;  This  their  only  beauty,  however,  is  set  off  by  the  colour 

but  they  feel  the  pains  of  child-birth  wiw  much  lees  of  their  skin ;  the  contrast  between  the  black  and  white 

Bwnaibihiy,  and  are  generally  up  and  well  the  day  fol-  being  the  more  observable.    It  is  false  to  say  that  thcav 

lowing.     In  iact,  these  pains  seem  greatest  in  all  coun-  features  are  deformed  by  art ;  since,  in  the  Nefpro  chii« 

tries  where  the  women  are  the  most  delicate,  or  the  dren  bom  in  European  countries,  the  same  defonnitiea 

constitution  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  indolence.     Tlie  are  seen  to  prevail — the  same  flatness  in  the  nose  and 

;aromea  of  savage  nations  seem  in  a  great  measure  ex-  the  same  prominence  in  tlie  Ups.    Tliey  are  in  genend 

Mipt  from  paini'ul  labours ;   and  even  the  hard-working  said  to  be  well  diaped ;  but  of  such  as  I  have  seen  J 

vKves  of  the  peasants  among  ourselves  have  this  advan*  never  found  one  that  might  be  justly  called  so— their 

tage  from  a  hfe  of  industry,  that  their  child-beaiing  is  legs  being  mostly  ill  formed,  and  commonly  bending 

3ess  painful.     Over  all  India  the  children  arrive  sooner  outward  on  the  shin-bone.    But  it  is  not  only  in  thoj^ 

al  maturity  than  with  us  in  Europe.    They  often  many  parts  of  tlieir  bodies  that  are  obvious  that  they  are  di#- 

and  consummate — the  husband  at  ten  years  old  and  the  proportioned ;  those  parts  which  among  us  are  usualbr 

wife  at  eight ;  and  they  frequently  have  children  at  that  concealed  by  ^ress  with  them  are  large  snd  languid, 

age.    However,  the  women  who  are  mothers  so  soon  The  women's  breasts  after  bearing  one  child  hang  dowB 

cease  bearing  before  they  are  thirty ;   and  at  that  time  below  the  navel ;  and  it  is  customaiy  with  them  lo 

Ih^  ajipear  wrinkled,  and  seem  marked  with  all  the  de-  suckle  the  child  at  their  backs  by  throwing  the  breast 

mnities  of  sge.    The  Indians  have  long  been  remarka-  over  the  Moulder.    As  their  persons  are  thus  naturalfy 

ale  for  their  cowardice  and  effeminacy— eveiy  hero  that  deformed,  at  least  to  our  imsginations,  their  minds  are 

.has  but  attempted  to  invade  their  country  having  sue-  equally  incapable  of  stiong  exei'tions.     llie  rlimafa 

^Mded.    The  warmth  of  the  climate  entirely  influences  seems  to  relax  their  mental  powers  still  mors  than  thciia 

ttj^ manners;  they  are  slothful,  submissive,  and  luxu-  of  the  body ;  they  are,  theielore,  in  general  found  tQ  m 
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inddSent,  and  BsiiehieTOttB.  The  Araliums  them-  »cter.  Thas,  in  the  idaads  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  whvt 
aelree^  many  colonies  of  whom  hare  migrated  south-  a  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  time  immemorial,  the  in- 
ward into  the  meet  inland  parts  of  Africa,  seem  to  hare  habitiints  appear  to  he  a  mixture  of  all  the  nations  upon 
degenerated  from  their  ancestors ;  and  forgetting  their  the  eartli ;  wnite,  olive,  brown,  and  black  men  are  ill 
ancient  learning  and  lofling  their  beauty,  they  have  be-  seen  living  together  in  the  same  city,  and  propagate  a 
come  a  race  scarce  anv  way  distinguishable  fi-om  the    mixed  breed  that  can  be  referred  to  none  of  the  classes 

original  natives.    Nor  aoes  it  seem  to  have  fared  otfaei>  into  which  naturalists  have  thought  proper  to  diyida 

wise  with  the  Portuguese,  wlio,  about  two  centuries  ago,  mankind. 

settled  along  this  coast    They  also  are  become  almost       Of  all  the  colours  by  which  mankind  is  diversified,  it 

as  black  as  the  Negroes ;  and  are  said  by  some  to  be  is  easy  to  perceive  that  ours  is  not  only  the  most  bean 

even  more  barbarous.  tiful  to  the  eye  but  the  most  advantageous.  The  fair  com- 

The  inhabitants  of  America  make  a  fifth  race,  as  plexion  seems,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  as  a  transpaxent 

different  from  all  the  rest  in  colour  as  they  are  distinct  in  covering  to  the  soul ;  all  the  variations  ^  the  passions, 

habitation.     The  natives  of  America  (except  in   the  every  expression  of  joy  or  sorrow,  flows  to  the  cheek, 

northern  extremity,  where  they  resemble  the  Laplanders)  and,  without  language,  marks  the  mind.  In  the  Bligfatest 

are  of  a  red  or  copper  colour;  and  although,  in  the  old  change  of  health,  also,  the  colour  of  the  European faee 

world,  ditierent  climates  produce  a  variety  of  complexions  is  the  most  exact  index,  and  often  teaches  us  to  prevent 

and  customs,  the  natives  of  the  new  continent  seem  to  those  disorders  that  we  do  not  as  yet  perceive :  not  but 

resemble  each  other  in  almost  every  respect.    They  are  that  the  African  black  and  the  Asiatic  olive  complexions 

all  nearly  of  one  coloiur;  all  havel)lacK,  thick,  straight  admit  of  their  alterations  also ;  but  these  are  neither  so 

hair,  ana  thiu  black  beards,  which,  however,  they  take  distinct  nor  so  visible  as  with  us ;  and,  in  some  coimtries, 

care  to  pluck  out  by  the  i-oots.    They  have  in  general  tlie  coloiu*  of  the  visage  is  never  found  to  change ;  but 

flat  noses,  with  high  cheek-bones  ana  small  eyes,  and  the  face  continues  in  the  same  settled  shade  in  shame  and 

these  deformities  of  nature  they  endeavour  to  increase  in  sickness,  in  anger  and  despair, 
by  art :  they  flatten  the  nose,  aud  often  the  whole  head,        The  colour,  therefore,  most  natural  to  man  ought  to 

of  their  children,  while  the  bones  are  yet  susceptible  of  be  that  which  is  most  becoming ;  and  it  is  found  that  iii 

every  impression.    They  paint  the  body  and  face  of  all  regions  the  children  axe  bom  fidr,  or  at  least  red, 

various  colours,  and  consider  the  hair  upon  any  part  of  and  that  they  grow  more  black  or  tawny  as  they  advance 

it  except  the  head  as  a  deformity  which  they  are  careful  in  age.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  man  is  naturally 

to  eradicate.    Their  limbs  are  generally  slighter  made  white ;  since  the  same  causes  that  darken  the  complexion 

than  those  of  the  Europeans ;  and  I  am  assured  they  in  infants  may  have  originally  operated  in  slower  de- 

aie  far  from  being  so  strong.    All  these  savages  seem  to  grees  in  blackening  whole  nations.    We  could  theiefon) 

be  cowardly ;  they  seldom  are  known  to  face    their  readily  account  for  the  blackness  of  difibrent  nations, 

enemies  in  the  field,  but  fall  upon  them  at  an  advantage,  did  we  not  see  the  Americans,  who  live  under  the  line, 

and  the  greatness  of  their  fears  serves  to  increase  me  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Neffroland,  who  are  of  a  red 

rigours  of  their  cruelty.    The  wants  which  they  often  colour,  and  but  a  veiy  smaJl  shade  darker  than  the 

sustain  nuike  them  surprisingly  patient  in  adversity ;  natives  of  the  northern  latitudes  in  the  same  continent, 

distress,  by  being  gi^wn  famihar,  oeoomes  less  tenable ;  For  this  reason*  some  have  sought  for  other  causes  of 

80  that  their  patience  is  less  the  result  of  fortitude  than  blackness  than  the  climate ;   and  have  endeavoured  to 

of  eustom.    They  have  all  a  serious  air,  although  they  prove  that  the  blacks  are  a  race  of  people  bred  from  one 

seldom  think ;  and,  however  cruel  to  their  enemies,  are  man,  who  wa<«  marked  with  accidental  olackness.    This, 

kind  and  just  to  each  other.    In  short,  the  customs  of  however,   is   but   mere  imgrounded  conjecture ;    and, 

savage  nations  in  every  country  are  almost  the  same ;  a  although  the  Americana  are  not  so  daric  as  the  Negroes, 

wild,  independent,  and  precarious  life  produces  a  pecu-  yet  we  must  still  continue  in  the  ancient  opinion  that 

liar  train  of  virtues  and  vices ;  and  patience  and  hospi-  the  deepness  of  the  colour  proceeds  from  the  excessive 

tality,  indolence  and  rapacity,  content  and  sincerity,  are  heat  of  the  climate ;   for  it  we  compare  the  heats  of 

found  not  less  amrng  the  natives  of  America  than  all  Africa  with  those  of  America,  we  shall  find  fhey  bear  no 

the  barbarous  nationa  of  the  globe.  proportion  to  each  other.    In  America,  all  that  part  of 

The  sixth  and  last  variety  of  the  human  species  is  the  continent  which  lies  under  the  line  is  cool  and 

that  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  nations  bordering  on  pleasant,  either  shaded  by  mountains  or  refreshed  by 

them.    In  this  class  we  may  mention  the  Georgians,  breezes  from  the  sea ;   but  in  Africa,  the  wide  tract  o( 

Circassians,  and  Mingrelians — ^the  inhabitants  of  Asia  country  that  lies  under  the  line  is  very  extensive,  and 

Minor  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa — ^together  with  a  the  sou  sandy ;  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  therefore,  from 

part  of  those  countries  which  lie  north-west  of  the  so  large  a  surface  of  earth  is  almost  intolerable ;   and  it 

Caspian  Sea.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  differ  a  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  inhabitants  should 

gooa  deal  from  each  other ;  but  they  generally  agree  in  bear  in  their  looks  marks  of  the  inhospitable  climate, 

the  colour  of  their  bodies,  the  beauty  of  their    com-  Ip  America  the  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  the 

plexions,  the  largeness  of  their  limbs,  and  the  vigour  more  torrid  tracts  are  generally  left  disert  by  the  inha- 

of  their  understanding.    Those  arts  wliich  might  have  bitants,  for  which  reason  they  are  not  so  deeply  tinged 

had  their  invention  among  other  races  of  mankind  have  by  the  beams  of  the  sun ;   but  in  Africa  the  whole  nos 

come  to  perfection  there.    In  barbarous  countries,  the  of  the  country  is  fuUy  peopled,  aud  the  natives  an 

inhabitants  go  either  naked  or  are  awkwardly  clothed  in  obliged  to  endure  their  situation  without  the  powc^  of 

lors  or  feathers ;  in  countries  semi-barbarous  the  robes  migration.     It  is  there,  consequently,  that  they  are  in  a 

are  loose  and  flowing ;  but  here  the  clothing  is  less  made  manner  tied  down  to  feel  all  the  severity  of  the  heat; 

ifor  show  than  expedition,  and  unites  as  much  as  possible  and  their  complexions  take  the  darkest  "^hue  they  aia 

the  extremes  of  ornament  and  despatch.  capable  of  receiving.    We  need  not,  therefore,  hate 

To  one  or  odier  6f  these  classes  we  may  refer  the  recourse  to  any  imaginary  propagation   from  peraou 

people  of  every  country ;  and  as  each  nation  has  been  accidentally  black,  since  the  climafte  is  an  obvious  and 

ma  visited  by  strangers,  or  has  had  less  commerce  with  sufficient  cause  to  produce  the  efiedt 
the  rest  of  mankind,  we  find  their  persons  and  their       In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  complexions  of  ditfemil 

manners  more  atron^y  impressed  with  one  or  other  of  countries  we  shall  find  them  daricen  in  proportion  lo 

the  characters  mentioned  above.    On  the  contrary,  in  tiie  heat  of  their  climate,  and  the  shaded  gradually  to 

those  places  where  trade  has  long  flourished,  or  where  deepen  as  they  approach  the  line.    Some  nationa,  indeed, 

enemies  have  mademany  inouraions,  the  races  are  usually  may  be  found  not  so  much  tinged  by  the  sun  as  odieis, 

found  blended,  and  properly  lall  beneath  no  one  oha-  although  they  lie  nearer  the  line ;  but  this  eror  proceefli 
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from  some  accidental  causes — either  from  the  countk*y  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  who  live  upon  diied'ftili 

Wing  higher,  and  consequently  being  colder,  or  ftom  and  seals,  are  lees  ih(tfi  those  of  Oambia  or  Senegal, 

the  natives  bathing  oftener,  and  leading  a  more  civilised  where  Nature  supplies  them  with  vegetable  and  animal 

Kfe.    In  genend,  it  may  be  asserted  that  as  we  approach  abundancei 

the  line  we  find  tlie  inhabitants  of  each  country  grow  Tlie  form  of  the  face  seems  rather  to  be  the  result  of 

browner,  imtil  the  colour  deepens  into  perfect  blackness,  custom.  Nations  who  have  long  coutddered  someai'tificial 

Til  us.  taking  our  standard  from  the  whitest  race  of  deformity  as  beautiful,  who  have  industriously  lessened 

people,  and  beginning  with  our  own  cotmtry — ^which,  I  the  feet  or  flattened  the  nos?,  by  degrees  begin  to  receive 

believe,  bidd  fairest  for  pre-eminence — we  shall  find  the  the  impression  they  are  taught  to  assume ;  and  Nature, 

French,  who  are  more  southern,  a  slight  shade  deeper  in  a  course  of  ages,  shapes  itself  to  the  constraint  and 

than  we ;  going  farther  down,  the  Spaniards  are  browner  assumes  hereditary  deformity.     We  find  nothing  more 

than  the  French;  the  inhabitants  of  Fez  darker  than  common  in  bu-ths  than  for  children  to  inherit  sometimes 

they ;  and  the  natives  of  Negroland  the  darkest  of  all.  even  the  accidental  deformities  of  their  parents.     Wo 

In  what  manner  the  sun  produces  this  effect,  and  how  have  many  instances  of  squinting  in  the  father,  which 

the  same  luminary  which  whitens  wax  and  linen  should  he  received  from  fright  or  habit,  communicated  to  the 

darken  the  human  complexion,  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  offspring ;  and  I  myself  have  seen  a  child  distinctly 

Sir  Tliomas  Brown  first  supposed  that  a  mucous  sub-  marked  with  a  scar  similar  to  one  the  father  had  received 

seance,   which  had  something  of  a  vitriolic    quality,  iu  battle     In  this  manner  accidental  deformities  may 

settled  under  the  reticular  membrane,  and  grew  darker  become  natural  ones,  and    by  assiduity  may  be  con* 

with  heat    Others  have  supposed  that  the  blackness  lay  tinned,    and  even  increased,   through  successive  gene- 

in  the  epidermis,    or  scarl-skin,  which  was  burned  up  mtions.    From  this,  therefore,  have  arisen  the  small  eyes 

like  leather.    But  nothing  has  been  satisfactorily  disco-  and  long  ears  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  nations.  From 

veied  upon  the  subject ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we  are  hence  originally  may  have  come  the  flat  noses  of  the 

assured  of  the  fact,  and  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  blacks,  and  the  flat  heads  of  the  American  Indiana 

son's  tingingthe  complexion  in  proportion  to  its  vicinitT.  In  this  slight  survey,  therefore,  I  think  we  may  see 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sun  is  the  oniv  that  all  the  variations  in  the  human  figure,  as  far  as 

cause  of  darkening  the  skin ;  the  wind,  extreme  cold,  they  differ  from  our  own,  are  produced  either  by  the 

hard  Iiibour,  or  coarse  and  sparing  nourishment,  are  rigour  of  the  climate,  the  bad  quality  or  the  scantinesa 

found  to  contribute  to  this  effect    We  find  the  pea*  of  the  provisions,  or  by  the  savage  customs  of  tlie 

•ants  of  every  country,  who  are  most  exposed  to  the  country.  They  are  actual  marks  of  the  degeneracy  in  the 

weather,  a  shade  dariier  than  the  higher  ranks  of  people,  human   form ;   and   we  may  consider  the  European 

The  savage  inhabitants  of  idl  places  are  exposed  still  figure  and  colour  as  standards  to  which  to  refer  all  other 

more,  and  therefore  contract  a  still  deeper  hue;  and  this  varieties,  and  with  which  to  compare  them.    In  pro- 

win  account  for  the  tawny  colour  of  the  North  American  portion  as  the  Tartar  or  American  approaches  nearer  to 

Indians.    Although  they  Hve  in  a  climate  the  same,  or  European  beauty,  we  consider  the  race  as*  less  degene- 

even  more  northerly  than  ours,  yet  they  are  foimd  to  be  rated ;  in  pronortion  as  he  diffors  more  widely,  he  has 

of  complexions  very  different  from  those  of  Europe,  made  greater  aeviations  fit>m  his  original  form. 

But  it  must  be  considered  that  they  Hve  continually  ex-  That  we  have  all  spnmg  f^m  one  common  parent  we 

posed  to  the  sun ;  that  they  use  many  methods  to  durken  are  taught,  both  by  reason  and  religion,  to  beheve ;  and 

their  skins  by  art,  painting  them  with  red  ochre,  and  we  have  good  reason  also  to  think  that  the  Europeans 

ftiK>inting  them  with  the  fat  of  bears.    Had  th*ey  taken,  resemble  him  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  children. 

lor  a  succession  of  several  generations,  the  same  precau-  However,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  olive- 

tions  to  brighten  their  colour  that  an  European  does,  it  coloured  Asiatic,  and  even  the  jet-black  Negro,  claim 

18  very  prooable  that  they  would  in  time  come  to  have  this  honour  of  hereditary  resemblance ;  and  assert  that 

amular  complexions,  and,  perhaps,  dispute  the  prize  of  white  men  are  mere  deviations  from  original  perfection. 

beanQr*  ^^^  ^  ^^  opinion  may  seem,  they  have  linnaeus,  the 

The  extremity  of  cold  is  not  less  productiye  of  a  tawny  celebrated  naturalist,  on  their  side,  who  supposes  man  to 

complexion  than  that  of  heat    The  natives  of  the  acrtic  be  a  native  of  the  tromcal  climates,  and  only  a  sojourner 

eirole,  as  was  observed,  are  all  I  rown ;  and  those  that  more  to  the  north.    But,  not  to  enter  into  a  conti-oveTsy 

lie  most  to  the  north  are  almost  entirely  black.    In  upon  a  matter  of  a  very  remote  speculation,  I  think  one 

this  manner  both  extremes  are  unfavourable  to  the  argument  alone  will  suffice  to  prove  the  contrary,  and 

human  form  and  colour,  and  the  same  effects  are  pro-  show  that  the  white  man  is  the  original  source  froni 

duoed  under  the  poles  that  are  found  at  the  Hne.  whence  the  other  varieties  have  sprung.    We  have  fre- 

With  regard  to  the  stature  of  the  different  countries,  quently  seen  white  children  produced  from  black  parents. 

that  seems  chiefly  to  result  from  the  nature  of  the  food  but  have  never  seen  a  black  offspring  the  production  of 

and  the  quantity  of  the  supply.  Not  but  that  the  severity  two  whites.    From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  white- 

of  beat  or  cold  may  in  some  measure  diminish  the  ness  is  the  colour  to  which  maiunnd  natnraUy  tends^; 

growth  and  produce  a  dwarfishness  of  make ;  but  in  for,  as  in  the  tulip,  the  ^parent  stock  is  known  by  all  the 

general  the  food  is  the  great  agent  in  producing  this  ef-  artifical  varieties  breakmg  into  it,  so  in  man  that  colour 

lect ;  where  that  is  supplied  in  large  quantities,  and  must  be  original  which  never  alters,  and  to  which  all 

where  its  quality  is  wholesome  and  nutrimental,  the  in-  the  rest  are  accidentally  seen  to  change.    I  have  seen 

habitants  are  generally  seen  above  the  ordinaij  stature,  in  London  at  diffisrent  times  two  white  Negroes,  the 

On  the  contrary,  where  it  is  afforded  in  a  spaiing  ouan-  issue  of  black  parents,  that  served  to  convince  me  of  tlie 

titj,  or  very  coarse  and  void  of  nourishment  in  its  kind,  truth  of  this  theory.    I  had  before  been  taught  to  be- 

tbe  inhabitants  degenerate,  and  sink  below  the  ordinary  lieve  that  the  whiteness  of  the  Negro  skin  was  a  disease 

sise  of  mankind.    In  this  respect  they  resemble  other  — a  kind  of  milky  whiteness,  that  might  be  called  rather 

animals  whosfte  bodies,  by  proper  leeding,  mav  be  greatly  a  leperous  crust  than  a  natural  complexion.    I  was 

augmented.    An  ox  on  the  fertile  plains  of  India  grows  taugnt  to  suppose  that  the  numberless  white  Negroes 

to  a  size  four  times  as  large  as  the  diminutive  animal  of  found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  the  white  men  that  go 

fhe  same  kind  bred  in  the  Alps.    The  horses  bred  in  the  by  the  name  of  Cnaci'elas  in  the  East  Indies,  and  tne 

plains  are  larger  than  those  of  the  mountain.    So  it  is  white  Americans  near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  the 

with  man;  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  usually  W^est  Indies,  were  all  so  many  diseased  persons,  and 

fbond  taller  than  those  of  the  hill :  the  natives  of  the  even  more  deformed  than  the  blackest  of  the  natiyea. 

.  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  are  short,  broad,  But  examining  the  Negro  who  was  last  shown  ip  Look- 

*  and  hardy ;  those  of  the  Lowlands  are  tall  and  shapely,  don,  I  found  the  colour  to  be  exactly  hke  that  of  in 
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Koropean— the  visage  white  and  raddj^  and  the  lips  of  But  what  was  the  amazement  of  her  friends  and  assifl^ 

the  proper  redness.     Howevei^  there   were   8uthci<  nt  ants  when  the  child  came  into  the  world !   It  was  foonl 

lo&rks  to  convince  :ae  of  its  descent    The  hair  was  that  eveiy  limh  in  its  body  was  broken  like  those  of  the 

wliite  and  woolly,  and  very  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  malefactor,  and  jnst  in  the  same  place.    This  poor  in- 

bofore.    The  iris  of  the  eye  was  yellow,  inclining  to  red ;  fant,  that  had  suffered  the  pains  ot  life  even  before  its 

Che  nose  was  flat,  exaetly  resembling  that  of  a  Negro ;  coming  into  the  world,  did  not  die,  but  lived  in  an  hos- 

lind  the  lips  thick  and  prominent.    Ko  doubt,  thereiore,  pital  in  Paris  for  twenty  one  years  after — a  wretched 

t^emained  of  the  child's  having  been  bom  of  Negro  pa-  mstance  of  the  supposed  powers  of  imagination  in  the 

rents  :  and  the  person  who  showed  it  had  attestations  mother  of  altering  and  distorting  the  infant  in  the  womb, 

to  convince  the  most  incredulous.    Fr<Hn  this,  then,  we  The  manner  in  which  Malbrancbe  reasons  upon  this 

8«e  tliat  the  variations  of  the  Negro  colour  is  into  white-  fact  is  as  foUows : — ^The  Creator  has  established  such  t 

ness,  whereas  the  white  are  never  found  to  have  a  race  sympathy  between  the  several  parts  of  Nature,  that  m 

of  Negro  children.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  all  those  are  led  uot  only  to  imitate  each  other,  but  also  to  pa^ 

changes  which  the  Ahican,  ilie  Asiatic,  or  the  American  take  in  the  same  affections  and  desires.    The  animal 

undergo  are  but  accidental  deformities,  which  a  kinder  spirits  are  thus  carried  to  the  respective  parts  of  the 

elimate,  better  nouriehment,  or  more  civilized  manners,  body  to  perform  the  same  actions  which  we  see  others 

would  in  a  course  of  centuries  veiy  probably  remove.  perform,  to  receive  in  some  measure  their  wounds,  and 

take  part  in  their  sufferings.  Experience  teUs  us  thai 
if  we  look  attentively  on  any  person  severely  beaten  or 
severely  wounded,    the  spirits  immediately  flow  into 


CHAP.    XII.    f^^l^ /5W       -  those  parts  of  the  body  which  correspond  to  those  we 

^^<_«.<^/  see  in  pain.     The  more  delicate  the  constitution  die 

OF  MONSTKRs.  X^O^^  more  it  is  thus  affected — ^the  ^irits  makinjjf  a  stronser 

impression  on  the  fibres  of  a  weakly  habit  than  of  a 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  <^  those  varieties  in  the  robust  one.  Strong  vigorous  men  see  an  execution 
human  specirs  that  are  common  to  whole  nations ;  but  without  much  concern,  while  women  of  nieer  texture 
tiiere  aie  varieties  of  another  kind  which  are  only  foimd  are  struck  with  horror  and  consternation.  This  sensh 
in  the  individual,  and  being  more  rarely  seen,  are  there-  bility  in  them  must  of  consequence  be  communicated  to 
fore  called  "  monstrous.**  If  we  examine  into  the  vajrie-  all  parts  of  the  body ;  and,  as  the  fibres  of  the  chOd  m 
ties  of  distorted  Nature,  there  is  aoarce  a  limb  of  the  the  womb  are  incomparably  finer  than  those  of  the 
body  or  a  feature  in  the  face  that  has  not  suffered  some  mother,  the  course  of  the  animal  spirits  must  in  conse- 
reprobation,  either  from  Art  or  Nature — being  enlarged  quence  produce  greater  alterations.  Hence,  every  stroke 
or  diminished,  lengthened  or  wrested,  from  its  due  pro-  given  to  the  criminal  forcibly  afiected  the  imagination 
portion.  linncBus,  after  having  giving  a  catalogue  of  of  Uie  woman,  and,  by  a  kind  of  counter-stToke,  the  deli- 
monsters,  particularly  adds  the  fiat  heads  of  Canaaa,  the  cate,  tender  firame  of  the  child. 

long  heads  of  tbe  Ghmese,  and  the  slender  waists  of  the       Such  is  the  reasoning  of  an  ingenious  man  upon  a  fact, 

women  of  Europe,  who,  by  tight  lacing,  take  such  paina  tlie  veracity  of  which  many  since  have  called  in  question, 

to  destroy  the  health  through  a  mistaken  desire  to  im-  They  have  allowed,  indeed,  that  such  a  child  might  have 

prove  their  beauty.    It  belongs  more  to  the  physician  been  produced,  but  have  denied  the  cause  of  its  defer 

than  the  naturalist  to  attend  to  these  minute  ^formi-  mity.    *'  How  could  the  imagination  of  the  mother," 

ties;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  melancholy  contemplation  to  say  they,-  "produce  such  dreadful  effects  upon  her  child? 

speculate  upon  a  catalogue  of  calamities  inflicted  by  She  has  no  communication  with  the  infant ;  she  scarca 

impitying  Nature,  or  brought  upon  us  by  oiur  own  ca-  touches  it  in  any  part;  quite  unaffected  with  her  concerns, 

pnce.    Some,  however,  are  fond  of  such  accounts;  and  it  sleeps  in  security,  in  a  manner  secluded  by  a  fluid  in 

there  have  been  books  filled  with  nothing  else.     To  which  it  swims,  from  her  that  bears  it    With  what  a 

these,  therefore,  I  refer  the  reader  ;  who  may  be  better  variety  of  deformities,**  say  they,  "would  all  mankind 

pleased  with  accounts  of  men  with  two  heads,  or  with-  he  marked,  if  all  the  vain  and  capricious  desires  of  the 

out  any  head,  of  childi'en  joined  in  the  middle,  of  bones  mother  were  thus  readily  written  upon  the  body  of  the 

turned  into  flesh,  or  flesh  converted  into  bones»  than  I  child?**    Yet,   notwithstanding  tms  plausible  way  of 

am.    It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  every  day*s  ex-  reasoning,  I  cannot  avoid  giving  some  credit  to  the  va- 

perience  must  have  shown  us  miserable  instances  of  riety  of  instances  I  have  either  read  or  seen  upon  this 

this  kind  produced  by  Nature  or  Affection— calamities  subject    If  it  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 

that  no  pity  can  soUen  or  assiduity  relieve.  Aristotle,  and  to  this  day  as  stronffly  believed  by  the 

Paasing  over,  therefore,  every  other  account  I  shaU  generali^  of  mankind  as  ever.    It  does  uot  admit  of  a 

only  mention  the  extraordinary   instance   quoted    by  reason — and  indeed  I  cangive  none— even  why  the  child 

Maibranche,  upon  which  he  founds  his  beautiful  theory  should  in  any  respect  resemble  the  father  or  the  mother, 

of  monstrous  productions.    A  woman  of  Paris,  the  wiie  The  fact  we  generally  find  to  be  so ;  but  why  it  should 

of  a  tradesman,  went  to  see  a  criminal  broke  ailive  upon  take  the  particular  prmt  of  the  father^s  features  in  the 

the  wheel  at  the  place  of  public  execution.    She  was  at  womb,  it  is  as  hard  to  conceive  as  whyit  should  be  af* 

that  time  two  months  advanoed  in  pregnancy,  and  qo  footed  by  the  mother's  imagination,     n^e  all  know  what 

way  subject  to  any  disorders  to  affect  toe  child  in  her  a  strong  effect  the  imagination  has  on  those  parts  in 

womb.    She  was,  however,  of  a  tender  habit  of  bddv ;  particular,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  cause  how  this 

and,  though  led  by  curiosity  to  this  horrid  spectacle,  effect  is  produced ;   and  why  the  imagination  may  not 

very  easily  moved  to  pity  and  compUssion.     She  felt  produce  the  same  effect  in  marking  the  child  tnat  it 

therefore,  all  those  strong  emotions  which  so  terrible  a  does  in  forming  it  I  see  no  reason.    Those  persons  whose 

light  must  naturally  inspire ;  shuddered  at  every  blow  employment  it  is  to  rear  up  pigeons  of  different  coloun 

the  criminal  received,  and  almost  swooned  at  his  cries,  can  breed  them,  as  their  expression  is,  to  a  feather.    In 

Upon  returning  from  this  soene  of  blood  she  continued  fact,  b^  properly  pairing  them  they  can  give  what  colour 

for  some  days  pensive,  and  her  imagination  still  wrought  they  will  to  any  leather  in  any  part  of  the  body.    Were 

upon  the  spectacle  she  had  lately  seen.    After  some  we  to  reason  upon  this  fact  what  could  we  say  ?    Mig^t 

time,  however,  she  seemed  perfectly  i*ecovered  from  her  it  not  be  asserted  that  the  eg^,  being  distinct  from  the 

fright  and  had  almost  forgotten  her  former  uneasiness,  body  of  the  female,  cannot  be  influenced  by  it?     Mifl^l 

When  the  time  of  her  delivery  approached  she  seemed  it  not  be  plausibly  said,  that  there  is  no  sinulitudene- 

iu>  ways  mindful  of  her  former  terrors,  nor  wei*e  her  tween  any  part  of  the  egg  and  any  particular  feather 

ins  in  labour  more  than  usual  in  such  oiroumstanoes.  which  we  expect  to  propagate  ?    Ana  yet  for  all  thia  tha 
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hti  is  knawii  to  be  tnie,  and  what  no  speculation  can  K>^nd,  but  were  executed  in  a  ttylB  of  barbarous  ntuoule. 

fovslidats.    In  the  same  nuuiner,  a  thousand  various  He  ordered  that  all  the  dwarf  men  and  women  within 

instaDces  assure  us  that  the  child  in  the  womb  is  some-  two  hundred  miles  should  repair  to  the  capital,  aud  also 

tunes  marked  by  the  strong  affections  of  the  mother,  insisted  that  they  should  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

How  this  is  performed  we  know  not ;   we  only  see  the  For  this  piu^iose  he  supplied  them  with  proper  vehicles; 

s&et  without  any  connexion  between  it  and  the  cause,  but  he  so  contrived  it,  that  one  horse  was  seen  carrying 

The  4)est  pliysieians  have  allowed  it,  and  have  been  a  dozen  of  them  into  the  citr  at  once,  while  the  mob 

satisfied  to  submit  to  the  experience  of  a  number  of  ages ;  followed  shouting  and  laughing  from  behind.     Bome 

but  many  disbelieve  it,  because  they  expect  a  reason  for  of  them  were  at  first  unwilling  to  obey  an  oi-der  which 

ereiy  emsct.     This,  however,  is  difficult  to  be  given,  they  knew  was  calculated  to  tium  them  into  lidicule, 

while  it  is  easy  to  af^[>ear  wise  by  pretending  credulity,  and  they  did  not  come ;   but  he  soon  obliged  them  to 

Among  the  number  of  monsters,  dwarfs  and  giants  are  obey,  and  as  a  punishment  enjoined  that  they  should 

vaoally  reckoned ;  though  not,  perhans,  with  the  strictest  wait  upon  the  rest  at  dinner.     The  whole  company  of 

yrcpriet}|r,  since  they  are  no  way  di^rent  from  the  rest  dwarfs  amounted  to  seventy,  beside  the  bride  ana  bnde- 

of  mankind  except  in  stature.    It  is  a  dispute,  however,  groom,  who  were  richly  adorned,  and  in  the  extreme 

about  words;    and  therefore  scarce  worth  contending  of  fashion.    For  this  little  company  in  miniature  every- 

about    But  there  is  a  dispute  of  a  more  curious  nature  thing  was  suitably  provided ;   a  low  table,  small  plates, 

ajpon  this  subject — ^namely,  whether  there  are  races  little  giassies — ^in  met,  everything  was  so  fitted  as  if  all 

<tf  people  thus  very  diminutive  or  vastly  large,  or  whether  things  had  been  dwindled  to  their  own  standard.     It 

Ifaey  be  merely  accidental  varieties  tnat  now  and  then  was  his  great  pleasure  to  see  their  gravity  and  their 

are  seen  in  the  country,  in  a  few  persons  whose  bodies  pride— the  contentiou  of  the  women  for  places  and  ilie 

some  external  cause  has  contributed  to  leesen  or  enlar^.  men  for  superiority.    This  point  he  attempted  to  adjust. 

With  regard  to  men  of  diminutive  statiue,  Antiquity  by  ordering  that  the  most  diminutive  should  take  the* 

has  been  unanimous  in  asserting  their  national  exist-  lead ;   but  this  bred  disputes,  for  none  would  then  con- 

enoe.    Homer  was  the  first  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  sent  to  sit  foremost     All  this,  however,  being  at  last 

pigmy  nation  contending  with  the  cranes ;   and  what  settled,  dancing  followed  the  dinner,  and  the  ball  was 

poetical    licence    might    be  supposed    to  exaggerate,  opened  with  a  minuet  by  the  bridegroom,  who  measured 

AthensBUB  has  attempted  seriously  to  confirm  by  histo-  exaetiy  three  feet  two  inches  hi^h.     In  the  end  mattSrs 

rieal  assertion.    If  we  attend  to  these,  we  must  helieve  were  so  contrived,  that  this  litUe  company,  who  met 

\faat  in  die  internal  parte  of  Africa  there  are  whole  na-  toother  in  gloomjr  pride  and  unwilling  to  be  pleased, 

tions  of  pigmy  beingsnot  more  than  a  foot  in  slatnre,  who  bemg  at  last  familiarised  to  laughter,  joined  in  the 

conttnually  wage  an  unequal  war  with  the  birds  and  diversion,  and  became,  as  the  journalist  has  it,  exceed- 


beasts  that  inhabit  the  plains  in  which  they  reside,  isfl^y  sprightly  and  entertaining. 

Some  of  the  ancients,  however,  and  Strabo  in  particular,  But  whatever  may  be  the  entertainment  such  gueste 

bate  supposed  all  these  accounts  to  he  fabulous;  and  might  affbrd  when  united,  I  never  found  a  dwarf  capable 

have  been  nore  inclined  to  think  this  supposed  nation  of  affording  any  when  alone.    I  have  at  different  times 

of  pigmies  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  apes,  well  coaverBed  with  some  of  these  that  were  exhibited  at  our 

known  to  be  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  worlcl.    With  fairs  about  town,  and  have  ever  found  their  intellect  as 

this  opinion  the  modems  have  idl  ooncuned ;   and  that  oonlraeted  as  their  persons.    They  in  general  seemed  to 

diminutive  race  which  was  described  as  human  has  long  me  to  have  ikculties  very  much  resembling  those  of  chil- 

been  d^praded  into  a  class  of  animals  tiiat  resemble  us  drsn,  and  desires  also  of  the  same  kind— being  diverted 

hat  veiy  imperfeetiy.  with  the  same  nports,  and  best  pleased  with  such  com< 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  pigmy  race  of  mankind  panions.    Of  all  those  I  have  seen,  which  may  amount 

being  founded  in  error  or  in  fabl^  we  can  expect  to  find  to  Hyb  or  six,  the  little  man  named  Coan,  who  reoentiy 

mm  of  diminutive  stature  only  by  acetdent  among  men  died  at  Chelsea,  was  the  most  intelligent  and  sprightly. 

ef  tito  ordinary  siae.    Of  these  accidental  dwarfe,  every  I  have  heard  him  and  the  giant  who  sung  at  the  theatres 

eomtry  and  almost  every  village  can  produce  numerous  sustain  a  very  ridiculous  duet,  to  which  uiey  weare  taught 

instances.    There  was  a  time  when  these  unfiftvoured  to  give  grpat  spirit     But  tl^  mirth  and  seeming  saga* 

children  of  Nature  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  city  were  hut  assumed.    Ooan  had  by  long  habit  been 

great;  and  no  prince  or  nobleman  thought  himself  com-  taught  to  look  cheerful  upon  the  approach  of  company ; 

piet^  attended  unless  he  had  a  dwarf  among  the  num-  and  his  conversation  was  but  the  mere  etiquette  of  a 

ber  or  hie  domestics.    These  poor  littie  men  were  kept  person  that  had  been  used  to  receive  visitors.    When 

to  be  lan^fhed  at,  or  U>  ndae  tne  barbarous  pleasure  of  driven  out  of  his  walk  nothing  could  be  more  stupid  or 

their  masters  by  their  contrasted  inferiority.    Even  in  ignorant — ^nothing  more  dejected  and  foriom.    But  we 

£iiglaiid,  as  late  as  the  timee  of  King  James  I.,  the  have  a  complete  history  of  a  dwarf  very  accurately  r^ated 

•oort  was  at  one  time  furnished  with  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  by  Mr.  Daubenton,  which  I  will  here  take  the  uberty  to 

•ad  a  jestn*.    These  the  king  often  took  a  pleasure  in  translate. 

oppoeing  to  each  other,  and  often  fomented  quanels  This  dwarf,  whose  name  was  Baby,  was  well  known* 

among  tiiem,  in  order  to  he  a  concealed  spectator  of  their  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  at  Limenville, 

animosity,     it  was  a  particular  entertainment  of  the  in  the  palace  of  Stanislaus,  the  titular  King  dT  Poland. 

•oortiers  at  that  time  to  see  litt}e  Qeoffi^ey  (for  so  tiie  He  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Plaime,    in    France, 

d:waBf  was  called)  ride  round  the  liste,  expecting  his  an-  in  the  year  1741.     His  father  and  mother  were  pea* 

tagonist  and  discoveril^:  in  his  actions  all  the  marks  sante,   both  of  good  constitutions,   and  inured   to  a 

of  eontn^tihle  lesolution.  life  of  husbandry  and  toilsome  labour.      Baby,  when 

It  was  in  the  same  snirit  that  Peter  of  Russia,  in  the  bom,  weighed  but  a  pound  and  a  quarter.     We  are 

year   1710,    ceiebrated  a  marriage  of  dwarfa      This  not  informed  of  the  dhnensions  of  his  oocty  at  that  time ; 

monarch,  though  raised  by  his  native  genius  far  above  but  we  may  coiyeoture  they  were  very  small,  as  he  was 

a  barbarian,  was  nevertheless  still  many  decrees  removed  presented  on  a  plate  to  be  oaptized,  and  for  a  long  time 

fimm  actual  leflnement    His  pleasures,  therefine,  were  lay  in  a  slipper.  .  His  mouth,  although  pnmortioaed  to 

cf  the  vulgar  kind ;   imd  this  was  among  the  number,  the  rest  of  his  bo<W,  was  not  at  that  time  large  enough 

^pjDp  a  certain  day,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  pro-  to  take  in  the  ni]^ie,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  be 

dbamed  several  months  befoie,  he  invited  the  whole  suckled  by  a  sbe^oat  that  was  in  the  house ;  and  that 

Vody  of  his  courtiers  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  to  served  as  a  nurse,  attending  to  his  cries  with  a  kind  of 

bs  present  at  the  marriage  of  a  pigmy  man  and  woman,  maternal  fondness.    He  began  to  articulate  some  words 

The  preparations  for  the  wedding  were  not  only  very  when  eighteen  months  old;  and  at  two  years  he  wasithl^^ 
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to  walk  alone.  He  wae  then  fitted  with  shoes  that  warn 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He  was  attacked  with 
several  acute  disorders ;  but  the  small-pox  was  the  only 
one  which  left  any  marks  behind  it  Until  he  was  six 
years  old  he  eat  no  other  food  but  pulse^  potatoes,  and 
baoon.  His  father  and  mother  were,  from  their  poverty, 
incapable  of  affording  him  any  better  nourishment ;  and 
his  education  was  litde  better  than  his  food,  being  bred 
up  among  tlie  rustics  of  the  place.  At  six  years  old  he 
was  about  fifteen  inches  high,  and  his  whole. body 
weighed  but  thirteen  pounds.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  well-proportioned  and  handsome ;  his  health  waa 
good,  but  his  understanding  scarce  passed  the  bounds 
of  instinct  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  King  of  Poland, 
having  heard  of  such  a  curiosity,  had  him  conveyed  to 
Luneuville,  gave  him  the  name  of  "Baby,"  aad  kept 
liim  in  his  palace. 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard  condition  of  a 
peasant  to  ex\joy  all  the  comforts  and  the  conveniences  of 
life,  seemed  to  receive  no  alteration  from  his  new  way 
of  living,  either  in  mind  or  in  person.  He  preserved 
tbe  goodness  of  his  constitution  till  about  tne  age  of 
idxteen,  but  his  body  seemed  to  increase  very  slowly 
during  the  whole  time ;  and  his  stupidity  was  such, 
that  eul  instructions  weiie  lost  in  improving  his  under- 
standing. He  could  never  be  brought  to  have  any  sense 
of  religion,  nor  even  to  show  the  least  signs.  0/  a  rea- 
soning faculty.  They  attempted  to  teach  him  dancing 
and  music,  but  in  vain ;  he  never  could  make  anything 
of  music ;  and  as  for  dancing,  although  he  beat  time 
tolerably  exact,  yet  he  could  never  remember  the  figure, 
unless  his  dancing-master  stood  by  to  direct  his  motions. 
Notwithstanding  a  mind  thus  destitute  of  understanding, 
it  was  not  without  its  passions;  anger  and  jealousy 
harassd  it  at  times;  nor  was  he  wiUwmt  dmires  of  ano- 
ther nature. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Baby  was  twenty-nine  incbea 
tall ;  at  this  he  rested ;  but  having  thus  arrived  at  his 
acme,  the  alterations  of  puberly-— or  raUier,  perhaps,  of 
old  age— came  fast  upon  him.  From  bdng  vexy  beautiful 
the  poor  little  creature  now  became  auite  deformed; 
his  strength  quite  forsook  him— his  back-bcme  began  to 
bend — his  head  hung  forward— his  1^  grew  we^— one 
of  his  shouklers  turned  awry^nd  his  nose  grew  dis^ 
p^oportionably  large.  With  his  strength  his  natural 
Hpirits  also  forsook  him;  aud,  bv  the  time  he  was  twenty, 
he  was  grown  feeble,  decrepia,  and  marked  with  the 
strongest  impressions  of  old  age.  It  had  been  before  re- 
marked by  some  that  he  would  die  of  old  age  before  he 
arrived  at  thirty ;  and,  in  fiict,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
two  he  could  scarcely  walk  a  hundred  paces,  being 
worn  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  years,  and  bent  under 
die  burthen  of  protracted  life.  In  this  year  he  died ; 
a  Gold,  attendea  with  a  slight  fever,  threw  him  into  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  which  had  a  few  momentary  intervals* 
but  he  could  scarce  be  brought  to  speak.  However,  it 
is  asserted  that  in  the  five  last  days  of  his  life  he  showed 
a  clearer  understanding  than  in  his  times  of  best  health : 
but  at  length  he  died,  after  enduring  great  agonies,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Opposite  to  this  accidental  diminution  of  the  human 
race  is  that  of  its  extraordinary  magnitude.  Oonoem- 
ing  the  reality  of  a  nation  ot  giants  there  have  been 
many  disputes  among  the  learned.  Some  have  affirmed 
the  probability  of  such  a  race ;  and  others  as  warmly 
have  denied  the  possibility  of  their  existence.  But  it  is 
not  fix>m  any  speculative  reasonings  upon  a  subject 
of  this  kind  that  information  is  to  be  obtained;  it  is  not 
from  the  disputes  of  the  scholar,  but  the  labours  of  the 
anterprising,  that  we  are  to  be  instructed  in  this  inquiry. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  what  some 
learned  men  have  advanced  upon  this  subject  It  is  very 
unlikely,  says  Grew,  that  tbero  should  eitlier  be  dwarfs 
or  giants ;  or  if  such,  they  cannot  be  fitted  for  the  usual 
eiyoyment  of  life  and  reason.    Had  man  been  bom  a 


dwasf,  he  oould  not  have  been  a  reasonitUe  fliMUip«) 
for  to  that  end  he  must  have  a  jolt  head,  and  then  hs: 
would  not  have  body  and  blood  enou^  to  supply  )u$ 
brain  with  spirits ;  or  if  he  had  a  stoall  head  propoh 
tionable  to  bus  body,  there  would  not  be  brain  enough 
for  conducting  life.  But  it  is  still  words  with  giaots; 
and  there  could  never  have  been  a  nation  of  suchi  for 
there  would  not  be  food  enough  fouud  in  any  coimtiy 
to  sustain  them ;  or  if  there  wero  beasta  sufficient  for  thia 
purpose,  there  would  not  be  grass  enough  for  their 
maintenance.  But  what  is  still  more,  add  others,  giants 
oould  never  be  able  to  support  the  weight  of  tlieir  own 
bodies ;  since  a  man  of  ten  ieet  high  must  be  eight  timas 
as  heavy  as  one  of  the  ordinary  stature ;  whereas  be  bat 
but  twice  the  siae  of  muscles  to  support  such  a  burden, 
and  consequently  would  be  overloaded  with  the  weight 
of  his  own  body.  Such  are  the  theories  upon  this 
subject,  and  they  require  no  other  answer  than  that  ex- 
peneuce  proves  them  both  to  be  false.  Dwarfs  are  found 
capable  of  life  and  reason ;  and  giants  are  seen  to  cany 
their  own  bodiea  We  have  several  accounts  from  ma- 
riners that  a  nation  of  giants  actually  exists ;  and  mars 
speculation  should  never  induce  us  to  dioubt  their 
veracity. 

FerdOnand  Magellen  was  tbe  first  who  iMscovered  this 
race  of  people  along  the  coast  towards  the  extremity  gC 
South  America.    Magellan  was  a  Portuguese  of  nobk 
extraction,  who,  having  long  behaved  wiUi  great  braveiy 
under  Albuquerque,  the  conqueror  of  India,  was  treated 
with  neglect  by  the  court  upon  his  return.    Applying 
therefore,  to  the  Kinff  of  Spain,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  five  ships  to  subdue  the  Molucca  Islands, 
upon  one  oi  which  he  was  slain.    It  was  in  his  voyage 
Either  that  he  happened  to  winter  in  St  Julian's  &ay» 
an  American  haroour  for^-nine  degrees  south  of  the 
line.    In  this  desolate  region,  where  nothing  was  seen 
but  objects  of  terror,  where  neither  trees  nor  verdwe 
drMs  the  fiioe  of  the  oountnr,  they  remained  for  some 
months  without  seeing  any  human  creature.    They  had 
judged  the  country  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable ;  when 
one  day  they  saw  approaching,  as  if  it  had  been  dropped 
from  the  clouds,  a  man  of  enormous  stature,  dancing 
and  singing,  and  putting  dust  upon  hia  head,  as  they 
supposed  in  token  of  peace.    This  overture  for  friend> 
ship  was,  by  Magellan  s  command,  quickly  answered  by 
the  rest  of  his  men;  and  the  giant,  approaching,  tesU- 
fied  every  mark  of  astonishment  and  surprise.    He  was 
so  tall  that  the  Spaniards  only  reaohea  his  waist;  hii 
face  was  broad,  his  colour  brown,  and  painted  over  with 
a  varie^  of  tints ;  each  cheek  had  the  resemblaooe  of  a 
heart  drawn   upon  it ;  his   hair  was  approachin|;  to 
whiteness;  he  was  clothed  in  skins,  and  armed  wuh  a 
bow.    Being  treated  with  kindness,  and  diemiesed  with 
some  trifling  presents,  he  aoon  returned  with  many- 
moro  of  the  same  stature— two  of  whom  tbe  marineit 
decoyed  on  ship-board.    Nothing  could  be  more  gentle 
than  they  were  in  the  beginning;  they  consideied  the  fetr 
ters  that  were  preparing  for  tliem  as  ornaments,  and  played 
with  them  like  children  with  their  toys;  but  when  tney 
found  for  what  pirpose  they  were  intended  they  instantly 
exerted  their  amaring  strength,  and  broke  them  in 
pieces  with  little  effort    This  account,  virith  a  varie^ 
of  other  circumatances,  has  been  confirmed  by  suooeed' 
ing  travellers :  Herrera,  Sebald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort 
and  James  le  Maire,  all  corre^>ond  in  oonfiiming  the 
fact,  although  they  difier  in  many  particulais  as  to  their 
respective  descrij>tions.    The  last  voyager  we  have  had 
who  has  seen  this  enormous  race  is  Commodore  ByioB» 
I  have  talked  with  the  person  who  first  gave  the  leMoA 
of  that  voya^,  and  who  was  the  carpenter  of  the  eona^ 
modores  ship:  he  was  a  sensible,  well-tnfonned  maik 
and  I  believe  extremely  faithful     By  him  1  waa  aasmMl 
of  the  truth  of  his  relation ;  and  this  aooount  haa  ainas 
been  confirmed  by  one  or  two  publications,  in  all  whiflk 
the  particulais  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.     One  of  the 
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avBimflUiMM  ^hMk  most  piuzled  me  to  reconcile  to  been  left  there  at  the  overthrow  of  Aednihal.    Some  of 

noWbfli^  was  that  of  the  horses  on  whioh  they  are  oar  finest  antique  statues,  which  we  learn  from  Pliny 

Mcribed  as  riding  down  to  the  shore.    We  know  the  and  others  to  be  exactly  as  laige  as  life,  still  continue  to 

American  horse  to  be  of  European  breeds  and  in  some  this  day  remainingmonumentsof  the  superior  excellence 

measure  to  be  degenerated  from  the  original.    I  was  at  of  their  workmen  indeed^  but  not  of  the  superiority  of 

aloes,  therefore,  to  account  how  ahorse  of  not  mwe  their  stature.    We  may  conclude,  therefoi^,  that  men 

than  fourteen  hands  high  was  capable  of  carrying  a  man  have  been  in  all  ages  nrettv  much  of  the  same  size  they 

of  nine  %et;  or,  in  o3ier  woras,  an  animal  almost  as  are  at  present ;  and  tiiat  me  only  difference  must  have 

kige  as  itself     But  the  wonder  will  cease  when  we  con-  been  accidental,  or  perhape  national, 

eider  that  so  small  a  beast  as  an  ass  will  carry  a  man  of  As  to  the  superior  beauty  of  our  ancestors,  it  is  not 

evdinary    siae    tolerably    well;    and  the   proportion  easy  to  make  the  oompai-isou;  beauty  seems  a  very  un* 

between  this  and  the  former  instances  is  nearly  exact  oertan  charm,  and  frequently  is  less  in  the  object  than 

We    can  no   longer,  therefore,  refuse  our  assent  to  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.    Were  a  modem  ladv's  face 

the  existence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  mankind ;  in  what  formed  exactly  like  the  Venus  of  Medicis  or  the  Sleeping 

manner  they  are  propagated,  or  under  what  regulations  Vestal,  riie  would  scarce  be  considered  beautifnl  except 

thejr  Uve,  is  a  subject  that  remains  for  future  investi-  by  the  lovers  of  antiouity — ^whom  of  all  her  admirers, 

gabon.    It  sbonld  apfiear,  hovrever,  that  they  are  a  wan-  perhape,  she  would  be  least  desirous  of  pleasing.  It  is  true 

dering  nation,  changing  their  abode  with  me  course  of  that  we  have  some  disorders  among  us  which  disfigure 

the  sun,  and  shifting  their  situation  for  the  convenience  the  features,  and  from  which  the  ancients  were  exempt; 

«f  food,  climate,  w  pasture.  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  are  without  some  that  were 

Thn  race  of  giants  are   described  as  possessed  of  common  amongst  them,  and  which  were  equally  deform- 

mat  strength  ;   and,  no  doubt,  they  are  yery  different  ing.    As  for  their  intellectual  powers,  theee  also  were 

from  thoee  accidental  giants  that  are  to  be  seen  in  dif^rent  probably  the  same  as  ours.    We  excel  them  in  the 

parts  of  Europe.    Stature  with  these  seems  rather  their  sciences,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  history  of  accu- 

mfirmity  than  their  pride,  and  adds  to  their  burthen  mulated  experience;   and  they  excel  us  in  the  poetic 

without  inereasd]^  their  strength.   Of  those  I  have  seen,  arts,  as  they  had  the  first  rising  of  all  the  striking  images 

the  generality  vrere  iUformed  and  unhealthlol — ^weak  in  of  Nature. 
Hieir  persons,  or  incapable  of  exerting  what  strength  they 

were  possessed  of.    The  same  defects  of  understanding  — — 
that  attended  those  of  suppressed  stature  were  found  in 

tiMne   who  were  thus  oveigrown;   they  vrere  heavy,  CHAP.  XIII. 
phlecmatie,  stupid,  and  inclined  to  sadness.     Then 

anmbers,  however,  are  but  few ;  and  it  is  thus  kindly  or  MDimiss,  waz-wobks,  bto. 
sideted  by  Providence,  that  as  the  middle  state  is  the 

best  lltled  for  happiness,  so  the  middle  ranks  <tf  mankind  Man  is  not  content  with  the  usual  term  ol  life,  but 

ammodnoed  in  the  greatest  variety.  he  is  willing  to  lengthen  out  his  existence  by  art;  and 

However,  mankind  seems  natunlly  to  have  a  leqieot  although  he  cannot  prevent  death,  he  tries  to  obyiate  his 

fbr  men  of  extmordinaiy  stature;  ana  it  has  been  a  sup-  dissolution.     It  is  natural  to  attempt  to  preserve  the 

position  of  long  standing  that  our  ancestors  were  much  most  trifling  relics  of  what  has  long  giyen  us  pleasure ; 

taller,  as  well  as  much  more  beautifhl,  than  we.    This  nor  does  the  mind  separate  finom  the  body  without  a  wish 

Ims  been,  indeed,  a  theme  of  poetical  declamation  firom  that  even  the  wretohed  heap  of  dust  it  leaves  behind  may 

tlie  beginning;  and  man  was  scarce  formed  when  he  yet  be  remembered.    The  embalming  practised  in  va- 

began  to  deplore  an  imaginary  decay.    Nothing  is  more  nous  nations  propably  had  ito  rise  in  mis  fond  desire ; 

BMaral  than  this  progress  of  the  mind,  in  lookmgup  to  an  urn  filled  with  ashes  among  the  Romans  served  as  a 

aiitiqii%  vrith  reverential  vronder.    Having  been  aocus-  pledge  of  continuing  afibcdon ;    and  even  the  grasfly 

tomed  to  compoe  the  wisdom  oi  our  fathers  with  our  graves  in  our  own  church-yards  are  raieed  aboye  the 

own  in  early  mbecility,  the  impression  of  their  supe-  surface,  vrith  the  desire  that  the  body  below  should  not 

riori^  remains  when  they  no  longer  exist,  and  when  we  be  wholly  forgotten.    The  soul,  ardent  after  eternity  it- 

oease  to  be  inferior.    Thus  the  men  of  every  age  con-  self,  is  willing  to  procure  even  for  the  body  a  prolonged 

■der  the  past  as  vriser  than  the  present;  and  the  reve-  duration, 

ranee  seems  to  accumulate  as  our  imaginations  ascend.  But  of  all  nations  the  Egyptians  carried  this  art  to  the 

Far  this  reason  we  allow  remote  antiquity  many  advan-  highest  perfection ;  as  it  vras  a  principle  of  theiv  religion 

' without  disputing  their  tilJe :  the  inhabitanto  of  to  suppose  that  the  soul  continued  only  coeval  to  the 

"^'led    countriee    represent   them  as  taller  and  duration  of  the  body,  they  tried  every  art  to  extend  the 
;  and  the  people  of  a  more  polished  nation  as  one  by  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  other.    In  this 
noTB  healthy  and  more  wise.    Nevertheless,  these  at*  praotioe  they  were  exercised  from  the  earliest  ages;  and 
tributes  seem  to  be  only  the  prejudices  of  ingenuous  the  mummies  they  have  embalmed  in  this  manner  con- 
minds — a  kind  of  gpratitude,  which  we  hope  in  turn  to  tinue  in  great  numbers  to  the  present  day.    We  are  UM 
veecAve  from  posterity.    The  ordinary  stature  of  men,  in  Genesis,  that  Joseph,  seeing  his  father  expire,  gave 
Mr.  Derham  observes,  is  in  all  probamlity  tiie  same  now  orders  to  his  physicians  to  embalm  the  body,  which  they 
•8  at  the  begiuning.    The  oldest  measure  we  have  of  Uie  executed  in  the  compass  of  forty  days,  the  usual  time  qf 
Inwnan  figure  is  in  the  monument  of  Cheops,  in  the  first  embalming.    Herodotus,  also,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
pyramid  of  Eeypt    This  must  have  suosisted  many  profane  historians,  gives  us  a  copious  detail  of  this  ait» 
nandred  veers  before  the  time  of  Homer,  who  is  the  first  as  it  was  practised  in  his  time  among  the  Egyptians. 
tell  deplorBs  tfie  decay.    This  monument,  however.  There  are  certain  men  among  them,  says  he,  who  nrac- 
soaree  exceeds  the  measure  of  our  ordinary  coffins ;  the  tiee  embalming  as  a  trade,  which  tiiey  peiform  with  all 
tevitjr  is  no  more  than  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  possible  expedition.    In  the  first  place  they  draw  out  the 
%tep  in  about  the  same  proportion.    Several  mummies,  Drain  through  the  nostrils,  witn  irons  adapted  to  this 
ilsiK  of  a  very  eariy  age,  are  found  to  be  only  of  the  purpose ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  evacnato  it  in  this 
^t&marf  stature;  and  show  that,  for  these  three  thou-  manner  they  fill  up  tne  cavity  with  aromatics:  they  next 
Mod  years  at  least,  men  have  not  sufibred  the  least  dimi-  out  open  the  belly,  near  the  sides,  with  a  sharpened 
Mion.    We  have  many  corroborating  proofs  of  this  stone,  and  take  out  the  entrails,  which  they  cleanse,  and 
^  the  ancient  pieces  of  armour  which  are  dug  up  in  wash  in  palm  oil :  baring  performed  this  operation,  they 
^flnmut  parts  of  Europe.    The  brass  helmet  dug  up  at  roll  them  in  aromatic  powder,  fill  them  with  myrrh, 
Wsdiuro  fits  one  of  our  m«i,  and  yet  is  allowed  tohave  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  4»ioept  incense,  and  renlaoa 
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thetb,  sewing  up  fh6  bodj  again.   After  these  prMautions  sessed  of  the  secret  Wbieh  thej  kept  oMiiMa]ed«i  a 

they  salt  the  body  trith  nitre,  and  keep  it  in  the  salting-  mystery.     As  tiie  greatest  pan  of  t1»e  nation  was  dea- 

place  for  seventy  days,  it  not  being  permitted  to  preserve  troyed  the  Spaniards  could  not  aoive  at  a  eomplete  know* 

It  so  any  longer.    When  Che  seventy  days  are  acoom-  ledge  of  this  ait,  but  only  found  out  a  few  partieuiufa 

plished,  and  the  body  washed  once  more,  they  %wathe  it  Having  taken  out  the"bowels»  tiiey  wadiea  the  body 

in  bands  made  of  linen,  whieh  have  been  dipt  in  a  gum  several  times  in  a  lye  made  of  the  dried  baik  of  the  piiia- 

the  Egyptians  use  instead  of  salt    When  the  friends  tree,  wanned  during  tfa«  summer  Uj  the  sun,  or  oy  a 

have  taken  back  the  body  they  make  a  hollow  trough,  stove  in  the  winter.    They  afterwards  anointed  it  vnth 

something  like  the  ahape  of  a  nan^  in  which  they  plaoe  butter  or  the  fat  of  bears,  which  they  had  erevioualy 

the  body ;  and  this  they  enoloee  in  a  box,  pieserving  the  boiled  with  odoriferous  herbs,  such  as  sage  ana  lavender. 

whole  as  a  most  piedous  velic  placed  against  the  walL  Afber  this  unction  they  suffered  the  body  to  dry,  and  then 

/Such  are  the  cerenuHttes  uspd  with  regard  to  the  rich;  repeated  the  opera  ion  as  often  as  it  was  necessary,  untfl 

as  for  those  vrho  are  oo&tetited  with  an  humbler  piepanir  the  whole  substance  was  impregnated  with  tiie  piepuna- 

tion,  tiiey  tresi  tiiem  as  ibllows : — They  fill  a  syringe  tion.    When  it  was  become  veiy  light  it  was  thea  a 

wit^  an  odoriferous  liquor  eztraoted  from  the  oediuvtree,  certain  sign  it  was  fit  and  properly  prepared.    They  then 

«M^,  wiUieut  makittg  aa  ineisiom,  inject  it  up  the  body  of  rolled  it  up  in  the  dried  skms  of  goats,  which,  when  thef 

the  deceased,  and  tften  keep  it  in  nitre  as  long  as  in  the  had  a  mind  to  save  expense,  they  suffered  to  remain  with 

former  case.    When  the  time  is  expired,  they  evn^mate  the  hair  stall  growing  upon  them.    Purchas  aesuree  us 

the  body  of  the  cedar  liquor  which  had  been  injected ;  that  he  has  seen  mummies  of  this  kind  in  London ;  and 

and  such  is  the  eflfect  cf  this  operation,  that  the  liquor  m^itions  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  several 

diteolves  the  intestines  and  brings  them  away ;  the  nitre  of  them  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe  whieh  were  supposed 

^also  serves  to  eat  away  the  flesh,  and  leaves  only  the  skin  to  have  been  two  thousand  years  old,  but  without  any 

and  the  bones  remaining.    This  done,  the  body  is  re-  certain  prodfii  of  such  great  antiquity.    This  pei^le,  who 

turned  to  the  friends,  am  the  embalmer  takes  no  forlfaer  probably  came  first  frmn  the  ooast  ii  Africa,  might  have 

trouble  about  it    The  third  metiiod  of  embalming  thoae  teamed  this  art  from  the  Egyptians,  as  there  was  a  traflic 

of  the  meanest  oonditioQ  is  merriy  by  putging  and  carried  on  freoi  thence  into  the  most  internal  parts  of 

cleansing  the  intestines  b^  frequent  mjections,  and  pva*  Africa. 

serving  &e  body  for  a  similar  term  in  nitre,  at  the  end  of       Both  Aeosta  and  Garcilaaso  de  la  Vega  lAake  no 

which  it  is  restored  to  the  relations.  doubt  but  tiiat  the  Peruvians  understood  tbs  art  of  nre- 

Diodorus  Siculus  also  makes  mention  of  the  manner  serving  thmr  dead  for  a  very  long  space  cf  time.    They 

in  which  these  embalmings'  are  performed.    According  assert  their  having  seen  llie  bodies  of  several  incas  that 

to  him  there  were  several  officers  appointed  for  this  pur-  were  perfectly  preserved,    l^er  still  preserved  their  hak 

pose.    The  -first  of  them,  who  was  eailed  the  scribe,  .and  meir  eye-brows;  but  they  had'Cyes  made  of  gold  put 

marked  those  parts  of  the  body  on  the  left  side  which  in  the  places  of  these  taken  -out    They  were  elotkBd  in 

were  to  be  opened ;  the  eattor  made  tlie  aneision;  and  their  usual  bdMta,  and  seated  in  the  manner  of  the  !«• 

one  oi  l^ose  that  were  to  salt  it  drew  out  tdl  the  bowels^  dians,  their  arms  i^aeed  on  their  breasts.    GbFoilasBP 

except  the  heart  and  the  kidneys ;  another  washed  tbem  touched  one  of  their  fingers,  and  #o«nd  it  apparenlly  as 

in  palm-wine  and  ord<nifeeous  liquors ;  afteitwards  they  hard  as  wood;  and  Ike  whole  body  was  not  heavy  enough 

-anointed  for  above  thirty  da}^  with  cedar  igam,  myrrh,  to  over-burtlien  a  weak  man  who  shoald  attempt  tooaoj 

cinnamon,  and  other  nerfrimes.    These  aromatics  pie-  it  away.    Aeosta  presumes  that  tliese  bcMiies  wer^  on- 

eerved  the  body  entire  for  a  lang  time,  andfpaveit  aveiy  balmed  with  bitumen,  of  which  the  Indians  knew  tbe 

agreeable  odour,    it  was  mai  in  )tbe  least  disfigured  by  properties.    Garcilasso,  however,  is  of  a  dilE^nt  opiuion, 

-ImiB  preparation ;  after  which  ttwasreaumed  tothe  rela-  as  he  saw  nothing  bituminous  about  ^em ;  but  be  cen- 

tions,  who  kept  it  in  a  coffin  iplaoed  mpright  against  the  lidsses  that  he  did  not  examine  th  >m  particiilaiiy,  and  lie 

>wall.  regrets  his  not  having  inouired  into  the  methods  uasd 

Most  of  the  modem  writers  who  bsve  treated  on  this  for  that  purpose.    He  ados  that,  being  a  Peruvian,  hie 

subject  haye  merely  rcTcated  w4iat  has  been  said  by  countiymen  would  not  have  scrupled  to  inform  tuiniL  of 

Herodotus ;  and  if  they  add  anvthing  of  their  own  it  is  the  secret  if  they  really  had  it  still  among  them, 
but  merely  from  conjecture     Dumont  observes,  that  it       Garcilaseo,  &U8  being  ignorant  of  4he  secret,  makow 

is  very  probable  that  aloes,  bitumen,  and  cinnamon  use  of  some  inductions  to  <tnrow  light  upon  4he  sul^ieat ; 

make  a  principal  part  of  the  compoeitian  which  is  used  he  ass<>rt8  that  the  air  is  so  di^  and  so  cold  at  Cusoo  that 

on  this  occasion :  he  adds  (that,  after  embalming,  the  flesh  dries  their  like  wood  without  oorruptmg ;  and  to 

body  is  put  into  a  coffin  made  of  the  stycamore^tree,  is  of  opinion  -that  ^e^  dried  the  body  m  snow  belbos 

"Which  18  almost  incorruptible.    Mr.  Grew  remarics,  that  they  applied  the  bitumen :  he  adds,  that  in  the  lime  of  the 

in  an  Egyptian  mummy  in  the  possessian  of  the  Royal  incas  they  usually  dried  the  flesh  which  was  deai^rned 

'Society,  the  proration  was  so  penetrating  as  to  enter  for  the  use  of  the  anny ;   and  that  when  they  had  lost 

-into  the  very  suostance  of  the  bones,  and  rendered  t  em  their  humidity,  they  might  be  kept  without  salt  or  ai:^ 

"00  black  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  burnt    From  other  preparation. 

(tfiis  be  is  induced  to  believe  th!«t  the  Egyptians  had  a       It  is  said  that  at  Spitsbergen^  which  lies  within  tba 

*OUBtom  of  embalming  their  dead  by  boUmg  them  in  a  arctic  circle,  and  conseqiietttfy  in  the  coldest  dimota^ 

Ikind  of  liquid  preparatiou,  until  all  the  aqueous  parts  of  bodies  never  corrupt  -nor  suffer  any  ap^fMuent  altaratioii, 

the  body  were  exhaled  away,  aud  until  the  oily  or  gummy  even  though  buried  for  thirty  years :  nothing  corTtt}ifeaar 

^matter  had  penetrated  throughout    He  proposes,  in  con-  putrefies  in  that  climate.;  the  iwood  which  has  betti  ei 

•sequence  of  this,  a  method  of  maceratiug,  and  afterwards  ployed  in  building  those  houses  where  the  tiainhoil 

of  boiling  the  dead  body  in  oil  of  walnut  separated  appears  as  fresh,  as  on  the  day  when  it 

I  am,  for  my  own  part  of  opiuion  that  there  wea»  fi»t  cut 
■eyeiul  ways  of  preserving  dead  bodies  from  putrefaction;       If  excessive  cold,  therefore,  be  thus  oapable  of  pva- 

and  that  this  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  smce  different  serving  bodies  from  corruption,  it  is  not  lessoertaia  &mii 

nations  have  all  succeeded  in  the  attempt    We  have  an  a  great  degree  of  dryness  produced  by  heat  piodaoea  tlia 

example  of  this  kind  among  the  Giumches,  the  ancient  same  effect    It  is  well  hnovm  that  tlie  men  ^and  ^«**— **^ 

inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Tenerilfe.    Those  who  sur-  that  are  buried  in  the  sands  of  Arabia  quiok^  d^  vp^ 

yived  the  genenal  destntction  of  this  people  by  the  and  continue  in  nreservation  for  several  ages  as  iC<ti«6j 

Spaniards,  when  they  conquered  this  islana,  informed  had  been  actually  embalmed.    It  has  Dnen  happeMd 

them  that  the  art  of  embidmin^  was  still  preserved  there,  that  whole  caravans  have  perished  in  eroasiai^  ilw 

and  (Jiat  there  was  a  tribe  of  priests  among  them  pos-  deserts,  either  by  the  buniing  winds  that  infoat  Uraoa' 
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bv  th?  sands  whMh  tOB  nuMd  hv  the  tempest,  and  orer^  of  the  paralytic  kind.    There  was  no  shop,  therefore. 
lAielm  emstf  e«satttlr«  iu  tertaia  rmtL    The  bodies  of   without  mummr  in  it;  and  no  physioiAn  thought  he  hiid 

tlioae  persons  are  fmsevtod  entiM ;  and  thev  are  often  properly  treated  his  patient  inthout  adding  this  to  his 

Irand  lA  this  eonditkn  by  soma  aoeidental  passenger,  prescription.  Induced  by  the  general  repute  in  which  this 

Msny  aii(kars»  both  aacieac  and  modem,  make  mention  supposed  drug  was  held  at  that  time,  several  Jews,  both 

«f  sueh  mammias  as  thsae ;  add.  Btiaw  says  that  he  has  of  Italy  and  France,  found  out  the  art  of  imitating  mum- 

bsMi  aaBursd  that  Aombers  <tt  tten,  as  well  as  other  ani-  mies  so  exactly,  that  t^ey  for  a  long  time  deceived  all 

mab,  have  thas  been  preserved  tbr  tinie  iaiimemorial  in  Europe.    This  they  did  by  di^g  dead  bodies  in  ovens, 

Iha  biuiuBg  sands  of  Saibah,  which  is  a  place»  ke  mip-  alter  having  prepared  them  with  myrri:!,  aloes,  and  bitu* 

|oss%  sitaata  between  Basem  and  Egypt.  men.  StUl,  however,  the  request  for  mummies  continued. 

The  csmpdon  of  dead  bodies  being  entimly  caused  and  a  variety  of  cures  were  daily  ascribed  to  them.    At 

hr  the  temeocation  of  the  hvaioars,  whatever  is  capable  length,  ParsBus  wrote  a  treatise  on  their  total  inefBieaoy 

efkinderiBg  or  retarding  this  fermsBtation  will  eontri-  in  physic;  and  showed  their  abuse  in  loading  the  sto- 

bate  to  tkair  preservation.    Both  beat  and  cold,  though  mach  to  the  exclusion  of  more  efficacious  medicines, 

so  eesttfarv  in  themselves,  produce  similar  effects  in  tlus  From  that  time,  therefore,  their  reputation  began  to  de- 

Mitio«dar  by  drying  up  the  hnmanrs — ^the  cold  in  con*  eline ;  the  Jews  discont&iued  their  counterfeits,  and  the 

d^siagand  tUekeningtbem,  and  the  heat  in  evaoorating  trade  returned  entire  to  the  Egyptians  when  it  was  no 

them  before  they  have  ttme  to  aot  upon  the  solids.    Bnt  longer  t>f  value.   The  industry  of  seeking  after  mummies 

it  is  neoDssary  tk^t  these  extremes  should  be  constant ;  is  now  totally  relaxed,  their  price  merely  arbitrary,  and 

for  if  they  sneoeed  each  other  so  as  that^old  shall  fc^ow  just  what  the  curious  are  willing  to  give. 

he«t,  or  diyness  humidity,  it  must  then  necessarily  hap-  In  seeking  for  mummies  they  first  clear  away  the  sand, 

pan  that  oanruption  must  ensue.    However,  ktk  temperate  Which  they  may  do  for  weeks  toge^er  without  finding 

e^iaatee  tibsre  are  natural  cansss  capable  of  preserving  what  ib  wanted.    Upon  coining  to  a  little  square  opening 

d^ad  bodies ;  amang  which  we  may  reckon  the  qualitieii  e^  about  eighteen  feet  in  depui,  they  descend  into  it  by 

of  the  earth  in  wbicb  they  are  bnned^    If  the  earth  be  bolee  for  the  feet  placed  at  proper  intervals,  and  there 

drying  and  astringent  it  will  imbibe  the  hutti^tv  «f  the  they  are  sure  of  finding  what  they  seek  for.  These  caves, 

liody ;  and  it  may  be  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  er  w^s  as  they  call  them,  are  hollowed  out  of  a  white 

bodiea  buried  in  the  moaaslerjr  of  the  CoedelioA  at  Tholh  imestone,  which  is  found  in  all  this  country  a  few  feet 

iMBe  do  ftot  putrefy,  bat  dry  m  such  a  manner  that  they  below  the  covering  of  the  sand.    When  one  gets  to  the 

BttT  be  lifted  up  by  one  Arm.  bottom  of  these,  which  are  sometimes  forty  feet  below 

The  ffiimSk  rosins,  and  bkametts  with  which  dead  bo^es  the  surface,  there  are  several  square  openinffs  on  each 

are  embafaifeed  keep  off  the  impressioitts  which  they  woiild  side  into  passages  ten  or  fifteen  ieet  wioe,  and  these  lead 

else  leosive  hota  tne  alteration  of  the  temperature  of  the  to  chambers  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square.    These  ate  all 

air ;  and  still  more,  if  a  body  thus  prepared  be  placed  in  hewn  out  of  the  rock ;  and  in  each  of  the  catacombs  are 

a  dry  and  burning  sand,  the  moetpowerfnl  means  will  to  be  found  several  of  these  apartments  communicating 

be  nnitad  for  its  preservation.    We  are  not  to  be  sur-  with  each  other.  They  extend  a  great  way  under-ground, 

prised,  Ihttefore,  at  what  w«  are  tdd  by  Ghardln  of  the  so  as  to  be  under  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  in  a  manner 

eeontry  df  Chorosan,  in  Persia.    The  bodies  which  have  to  undermine  its  environs. 

been  previously  embalmed  and  buried  in  the  sands  of  that  In  some  of  the  chambers  the  walls  are  adorned  with 

ooontry,  as  he  assures  us,  are  found  to  petrify ;  or,  in  figures  and  hieroglyphics ;  in  others,  the  mummies  are 

odier  words,  to  become  extremely  hard,  and  are  preserved  found  in  tombs  round  the  apartment  hollowed  out  in 

for  several  ages»    It  is  asserted  that  s<mke  of  them  have  the  rock.    These  tombs  Are  upright,  and  cut  into  the 

eaatinued  for  a  thousand  years.  i%ape  of  a  man  with  his  arms  stretched  out    There  are 

The  Egyptians,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  swathed  others  found,  and  these  in  the  greatest  number,  in 

the  body  with  linen  bands,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  eoftn ;  wooden  coffins  or  in   clotiies  covered   with  bitumen, 

however,  it  is  probable  that  with  all  these  precautions  These  coffins  or  wrappers  are  covered  all  over  witii  a 

tJiey  would  not  have  continued  till  now  if  the  tombs  or  variety  of  ornaments.    There  are  some  of  them  painted 

pits  in  which  thev  were  placed  had  not  been  dug  in  a  and  adorned  with  figures,  such  as  that  of  Death  and  the 

dry  chalkr  soil,  which  was  not  susceptible  of  humidity,  leaden  seals,  on  which  several  characters  are  engraven. 

and  wfaion  was,  besides,  covered  over  with  a  dry  sand  Some  of  the  coffins  are  carved  into  the  human  shape ; 

of  several  feet  thickness,  but  the  head  alone  is  distinguishable ;  the  rest  of  the 

Tke  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  snbsist  to  this  body  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  terminated  by  a  pedestal,  while 
dmf.  Most  travellers  who  have  been  in  Egypt  have  there  are  some  with  their  arms  hanging  down ;  and  it  is 
deaeribed  those  of  ancient  mummies,  and  have  seen  the  b^  these  marks  that  the  bodies  of  persons  of  rank  are 
mumnues  Interred  there.  These  catacombs  are  within  distinguished  from  those  of  the  meaner  order.  Theee 
ivro  leagues  of  the  ruins  of  this  city,  nine  leagues  from  are  generally  found  lying  on  the  fioor  without  any  pro- 
Grand  Odro,  and  about  two  mUes  from  the  village  fusion  of  ornaments ;  and  in  some  chambers  the  mum- 
o{  Zaecara.  Thev  extend  fronr  thence  to  the  Pyramids  mies  are  found  indiscriminately  piled  upon  each  other, 
of  Pharaoh,  which  are  about  eight  miles  distant.    These  and  buried  in  the  sand. 

■epulehres  lie  in  a  field  covered  with  a  fine  running  Many  mummies  are  found  Iving  on  their  backs,  their 

eind  of  a  yellowbh  colour.    The  country  is  dry  and  heads  turned  to  the  north,  and  the  hands  placed  on  the 

hilly;  Ute  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  choked  up  with  sand;  belly.    The  bands  of  linen  with  which  tiiese  are  swathed 

there  are  many  open,  but  several  more  that  are  still  are  morethan a  thousand  yards  long;  and  in  consequence 

eonoealed.    The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  the  number  of  circumvolutions  they  make  about  the  body 

htkTB  no  other  oemmeree  or  method  of  subsisting  but  by  must  have  been  amazing.    These  were  performed  by 

aoeking  out  mummies,  and  selling  them  to  such  strangers  beginning  at  the  head  and  ending  at  the  feet ;  but  they 

9m  happen  to  be  at  Grand  Cairo.    This  commerce  some  contrived  it  so  as  to  avoid  coveriiiff  the  face.    Howeter, 

v«M»  age  was  not  only  a  very  common  but  a  very  gain-  when  the  face  is  entirely  uncovered  it  moulders  into  dust 

IttI  one.    A  complete  mummy  was  often  sold  for  twenty  immediately  upon  the  admission  of  the  air.    When, 

MNBids ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  bought  therefore,  it  is  preserved  entire,  a  slight  covering  of  cloth 

aa  MBoh  a  high  nrise  from  a  mere  passion  for  antiquitv ;  is  so  disposed  over  it  as  that  the  shape  of  the  eyes,  the 

Ifasne  were  mtieh  more  powerful  motives  for  this  trafnc.  nose,  and  the  mouth  are  seen  under  it    Some  mummiea 

^gjammj  at  that  time  made  a  considerable  article  in  have  been  found  with  a  long  beard,  and  hair  that  reached 

— ^--nie;   and  a  thousand  imaginary  virtues  were  as-  down  to  the  mid-leg,  nails  of  a  surprising  length,  attd 

to  it  for  the  sure  of  most  disofders,  particuhurlj  some  giH^  or  aD  least  painted  of  a  gold  cokmr.    Someara 

Q 
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Ibiind  with  bands  upon  iheir  bi-east,  covered  witli  biero-  covered  the  back  of  tbe-  head,  was  of  a  chesnut  colour, 
gljrphics  in  gold,  silrer^  or  in  green ;  and  some  with  and  about  two  inohcff  loog.  The  })ericramum  at  top  was 
tutelary  idols  aud  other  figures  of  jasper  within  their  separated  from  the  sftuH  by  an  incision,  in  order  to  open 
body.  A  piece  of  cold,  also,  has  often  been  found  undec  it  for  the  introducing  proper  arotnatics  in  the  plac»  of  the 
their  tongues,  of  about  two  pistoles  value;  and  for  this  brain,  where  they  were  found  mixed  with  ci&y.  llie 
reason  the  Arabians  s]>oil  all  the  mummies  they  meet  teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears  were  all  preserved  in 
with  in  oi-der  to  get  at  the  gold.  perfect  form.  The  intestines  were  not  taken  out  of  the 
But  though  art  or  accident  has  thus  been  found  to  body,  but  remained  pliant  and  entire  as  in  a  fresh  sub> 
preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  it  must  by  no  means  be  sup-  ject;  and  the  breast  was  made  to  rise  and  fall  like  a 
posed  that  it  is  capable  of  preserving  the  exact  form  and  pair  of  bellows.  The  embalming  preparation  had  a 
lineaments  of  the  deceased  person.  Those  bodies  which  very  strong  and  pungent  smell,  which  the  body  preserved 
are  found  di'ied  away  in  the  deserts  or  in  some  particular  for  more  than  a  month  alter  it  was  exopeed  to  the  air. 
church-yards  are  totally  deformed,  and  scarce  any  linea-  This  odour  was  perceived  wherever  the  mummy  was 
ments  remain  of  dieir  external  structure.  Nor  are  the  laid ;  although  it  remained  there  but  a  short  time,  it 
niummies  preserved  by  embalming  in  a  better  condition,  was  even  pretended  that  the  peasants  of  the  neighbour* 
The  flesh  is  dried  away,  hardened,  and  hidden  under  a  inff  villages  were  incommoded  hj  it  If  you  touched 
variety  of  ba!  ids ges;  the  bowels,  as  we  have  seen,  are  either  the  mumnw  or  any  part  of  the  preparation,  tlie 
totally  removed ;  and  from  hence,  in  the  most  perfect  hands  smelled  of^  it  for  several  hours  after,  although 
of  them  we  see  only  a  shapeless  mass  of  skin  discoloured;'  washed  with  water,  spirit  of  wine,  or  vinegar.  This 
and  even  the  featiu-es  are  scarce  distinguishable.  The  mummy,  having  remamed  exposed  for  some  months  to 
ait  is  therefore  an  effort  rather  of  preserving  the  sub-  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  began  to  suffer  some  mutila- 
stance  than  the  likeness  of  the  deceased,  and  has  conse-  tions.  A  part  of  the  skin  of  tlie  forehead  was  cut  ofi'; 
quently  not  been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfeo-  the  teeth  were  drawn  out;  and  some  attempts  were 
tion.  It  appears  from  a  mmnm^,  not  long  since  dug  up  made  to  pull  away  the  tonffue.  It  was  therefore  put 
in  France,  that  the  art  of  embalming  was  more  completely  into  a  glass  case,  and  shortly  after  transmitted  to  the 
imderstood  in  the  western  world  than  even  in  Egypt  King  of  France's  cabinet  at  Taris. 
This  mummy,  which  was  dug  up  at  Auvergne,  was  an  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  this  to  be  the  body 
amazing  instance  of  their  skill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  of  a  ]>er6on  of  the  highest  distinction ;  however,  no  marks 
ciuious  relics  in  the  art  of  preservation.  As  some  pea-  remain  to  assure  us  either  of  the  quality  of  the  person 
sants  in  that  part  of  the  world  were  digffing  in  a  field  or  the  time  of  his  decease.  There  are  only  to  be  seen 
near  Eion,  within  about  twenty-six  paces  of  the  highway,  some  irregular  figures  on  the  coffin,  one  of  which  repre- 
between  that  and  the  river  Artier,  thev  discovered  a  tomb  sents  a  kind  of  star.  There  were  also  some  singular 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  characters  upon  the  bandages,  which  were  totally  de- 
composed only  of  two  stones,  one  of  which  foi-med  the  faced  by  those  who  had  torn  them  away.  However,  it 
body  of  the  sepulchre  and  the  other  the  cover.  This  would  seem  that  it  had  remained  for  several  ages  in 
tomo  was  of  freestone,  seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  thi-ee  this  state,  since  the  first  years  immediately  succeediug 
feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  tlupee  feet  high.  It  was  the  interment  are  usually  those  in  which  the  body  is 
of  rude  workmanship ;  the  cover  had  been  polished,  but  most  hable  to  decay.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  a  much 
was  without  &guie  or  insciiption :  witliin  this  tomb  was  more  perfect  method  of  embalming  Uian  that  of  the 
]«laced  a  leaden  coffin  four  feet  seven  inches  long,  foui'-  Egyptians — as  in  this  the  flesh  continues  with  its  na- 
teen  inches  broad,  and  fifteen  high.  It  was  not  made  turat  elasticity  and  colour,  the  bowels  remain  entire, 
coffin-fksliion,  but  oblong,  like  a  box,  equallv  broad  at  and  the  joints  have  almost  tlie  pliancy  whidi  they  had 
both  ends,  and  covered  with  a  lid  that  fitted  on  like  a  when  the  person  was  alive.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pro-. 
snuff-box  widiout  a  hinge.  This  cover  had  twp  holes  in  bable  that  a  much  less  tedious  proparataon  than  that 
ii,  each  of  about  two  inches  long,  and  very  narrow,  filled  used  by  the  Egyptians  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  the 
with  a  substance  resembling  butter;  but  for  what  pur<-  body  from  putietaction,  and  that  an  injection  of  petreo- 
];ose  intended  remains  unknown.  Within  this  coffin  waa  leum  inwardly  and  a  layer  of  asphaltum  without  would 
a  mummy  in  the  highest  and  most  perfect  preservation*  have  been  sufficient  to  make  a  mummy ;  and  it  ia 
The  intetnal  sides  of  the  coffin  were  filled  with  an  aro^  remarkable  that  Auvergne,  where  this  was  fouqd,  affords 
matic  substance,  mingled  with  clay.  Bound  the  mummy  these  two  substances  in  sufficient  plenty,  lliis  an, 
was  wrapped  a  coarse  cloth,  in  form  of  a  napkin ;  under  therefore,  might  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  it 
tins  were  two  shirts,  or  shrouds,  of  the  most  exquisite  has  hitherto  arrived  at  were  it  worth  preserving.  But 
texture.;  beneath  these  was  a  bandage,  which  covered  all  mankind  have  long  since  gi*own  wiser  in  this  respect. 


particularly 
the  legs.    The  head  was  covered  with  two  caps ;  the  feet 

and  hands  were  without  any  particular  bandages;  and  _ 
tlie  whole  body  was  covei-ed  with  an  aromatic  substance 

an  inch  thick.    When  these  were  removed,  and  the  body  CHAP.     XIV. 
eiLposed  naked  to  view,  nothing  could  be  more  astonish- 
ing than  the  preservation  of  the  whole,  and  the  exact  of  animals. 
resemblance  it  bore  to  a  body  that  might  have  died  a  day 

or  two  before.    It  appeared  well  proportioned,  except  Leaving  niun,  we  now  descend  to  the  lowei- janki»  ot' 

that  the  head  was  rather  large  and  tlie  feet  small.    The  Animated  Nature,  and  prepare  to  examine  the   liie, 

akin  had  all  the  pliancy  and  colour  of  a  body  lately  dead;  manners,  and  characters  of  theae  our  humble  parto«n 

the  visage,  however,  was  of  a  brownish  hue.    The  belly  in  the  creation.    But  in  such  a  wonderful  variety  mm  ia 

yielded  to  the  touch ;  all  the  joints  were  flexible,  except  diflused  around  us,  where  shall  we  begin  ?    The  number 

those  of  the  legs  and  feet ;  the  fingers  stretched  forth  of  beings  endued  with  life  as  well  as  oiirselvea  scema  at 

of  themselves  when  bent  inwards.    The  nails  still  con-  first  view  infinite.    Not  onlv  the  forest,  the  waterB»  «ad 

tinued  entire ;  and  all  the  marks  of  the  joints,  both  in  the  air  teem  with  animals  of  various  kinds,  but  ftlncfit 

tlie  fingers,  the  palms  of  tlie  bands,  and  the  soles  of  the  every  vegetable  and  every  leaf  has  millions  of  miniila 

foet,  remained  perfectly  visible,    liie  bones  of  the  arms  inhabitants,  each  of  which  fills  up  the  circle  of  its  fi^tttd 

and  legs  were  soft  and  pliant;  but,  pn  the  contrary,  those  life,  and  some  of  which  are  found  objects  of  the  gtemktm 

ol'  the  skull  preserved  tneir  rigidity ;  the  hair,  which  only  curiosity.    In  this  seeming  exuberance  of  aninmlft  is  i» 
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tiataral  for  i^orance  to  £ie  down  in  hopeless  uncertainty,  giudes;  ihey  seem  to  boast  that  they  are  adding  to  our 
Utd  to  declare  what  requires  labour  to  particularise  to  be  knowledge,  while  they  are  only  arranging  it.  These 
utterly  inscrutable.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  authors  also  seem  to  tliink  that  the  reading  of  their 
actiTe  and  searching  mind ;  no  way  intimidated  with  the  works  and  systems  is  the  best  method  to  attain  a  know- 
immense  variety,  \i  begins  the  task  of  niUnberinff,  ledge  of  Nature;  but,  setting  aside  the  impossibility 
grouping,  and  classing  all  the  various  kinds  that  faQ  of  getting  through  whole  volumes  of  a  long  dry  cata 
within  its  notice — titids  every  day  new  relations  between  logue,  the  multipucity  of  whose  contents  is  too  great  for 
the  sereral  parts  of  the  creation — acquires  the  art  of  even  the  strongest  memory,  such  works  rather  tell  us 
rensidering  several  at  a  time  under  one  point  of  view^  the  name  than  the  history  of  the  creature  we  desire  to 
and  «t  last  begins  to  find  that  the  variety  is  neither  inquire  after.  In  these  ohreary  pages,  every  insect  or 
FO  great  nor  so  inscrutable  as  was  at  first  imagined.  As  plant  tha,t  has  a  name  makes  as  distinguished  a  figure 
in  a  clear  night  the  number  of  the  stars  seems  infinite,  as  the  most  wonderful  or  the  most  useful.  The  true 
yet,  if  we  sedulously  attend  to  each  in  its  nlaoe,  and  r&-  end  of  studying  Nature  is  to  make  a  just  seleoUon,  to 
gulariy  class  them,  they  will  soon  be  foimd  to  diminish  find  those  parts  of  it  which  most  condupe  to  our  pleaeiu^ 
and  come  within  a  veiy  scanty  computation.  or  convenience,  and  to  lea^e  the  irest  in  neglect    But 

Method  is  one  of  the  principal  helps  in  natural  history,  these  systems,  employing  the  same  degree  of  attention 
and  without  it  very  little  progress  can  be  made  in  this  upon  all,  give  us  no  opportunities  of  knowing  which 
science.  It  is  by  that  alone  we  can  hope  to  dissipate  most  deserves  attention ;  and  he  who  has  denved  his 
the  glsre,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  arises  from  a  knowledge  from  such  systems  only  has  his  memory  con- 
nraltipiicity  of  objects  at  once  presenting  themselves  to  foimded  with  a  number  of  trifling  or  minute  particulars, 
tlie  view.  It  is  metliod  that  fixes  the  attention  to  one  which  it  should  be  his  business  and  his  study  to  forget. 
point,  and  leads  it,  by  slow  and  certain  degrees,  to  leave  These  books,  as  was  said  before,  are  useful  to  be  con- 
no  part  of  Nature  unobserved.  suited,  but  are  quite  unneoessaiy  to  be  read :  no  inquirer 

All  naturalists,  therefore,  have  been  very  careful  in  after  Nfitiure  should  be  without  one  of  them — and  witb- 

adopting  some  method  of  classing  or  grouping  the  seve-  out  any  doubt  linnseus  deserves  the  pi*eference. 

ral  parts  of  Nature ;    and  some  have  written  books  of  .   Another  fault  in  almost  all  these  ^stematic  writers — 

naturai  faiatory  with  no  other  view.    These  methodical  and  that  which  leads  me  to  the  subject  of  the  pi-euent 

ilivisions  some  have  treated  with  contempt,  not  consi-  chapter — ^is,  that  seeing  the  necessity  of  metliodical  dib- 

dering  that  books  in  general  are  written  with  opposite  tribution  in  some  parts  of  Naturo  they  have  introduced 

views — some  to  be  read  and  some  only  to  be  occasionally  it  into  all.    Finding  the  utility  of  arranging  pknts,  birds, 

consulted.    The  methodists  in  natural  history  seem  to  or  insects,  they  have  also  arranged  quadiiipeds  with  the 

be  content  with  the  latter  advantage,  and  have  sacrificed  same  assiduity;  and  although  the  number  of  tliese  is  so 

to  order  alone  all  the  delights  of  the  subject — all  the  arts  few  as  not  to  exceed  two  hundred,  they  have  darkened 

of  heightening,   awakening,   or  con  ^nuing    curiosity,  the  subject  with  distinctions  and  divitiions,  which  only 

But  they  certainly  have  the  same  use  in  science  that  a  serve  to  puzzle  and  perplex.    Method  is  only  useftil  in 

dictionary  has  in  language;   but  with  this  difference —  perspicuity,  where  the  subject  is  either  dai-k  or  copious : 

that  in  a  dictionary  we  proceed  from  the  name  to  the  out  with  regard  to  quadrupeds  the  number  is  but  few; 

definition ;  in  a  system  of  natural  history  we  proceed  many  of  them  we  are  well  acquainted  with  liy  habits— 

from  the  definition  to  find  out  the  thing.    Without  the  and  the  rest  may  readily  be  known  without  any  method. 

mid  of  System,  Nature  must  still  have  lain  undistin-  In  treating  of  such,  therefore,  it  would  be  useless  to  con- 

gttisfaed,  like  fumiturs  in  a  lumber-roov> ;  everything  found  tlie  reader  with  a  multiplicity  of  divi^ons ;    as 

we  wish  for  is  there,  indeed ;  but  we  know  not  wnere  to  quadrupeds  are  conspicuous  enough  to  obtain  the  second 

iind  it     If,  for  instance,  in  a  morning  excursion  I  find  rank  in  Nature,  it  becomes  us  to  be  at  least  acquainted 

«  plant  or  an  insect,  the  name  <^  which  I  desire  to  wiUi  the  names  of  them  all.      However,  as  mere  ai'e 

learn— or.  perhaps,  am  curious  to  know  whether  already  natiuulists  who  hava  gained  a  name  from  the  excellence 

faiown — ^in  this  inquiry  I  can  expect  information  only  of  tlieir  methods  in  classing  these  animals,  some  readers 

from  one  of  these  systems,  which,  being  couched  in  a  may  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  labo- 

methodical  form,  quickly  directs  me  to  what  I  seek  for.  riously  invented  for  their  instruction.    I  will  just  take 

Thus  we  will  suppose  that  our  inquirer  has  met  with  a  leave,  therefore,  to  mention  the  most  applauded  methods 

Sider,  and  that  ne  has  never  seen  such  an  insect  before,  of  classing  animals,  as  adopted  by  Ray,  Klein,  and  lin- 

e  is  taught  by  the  writer  of  a  system  to  examine  whe-  naeus ;   for  it  often  happens  that  the  terms  which  luiva 

ther  it  has  wings,  and  he  finds  that  it  has  none.    He  been  lon^  used  in  science,  though  ftivolous,  beoome  by 

therefore  has  to  look  for  it  among  the  wingless  insects,  prescription  a  part  of  the  science  itself 

or  **  aptera,**  as  Linnseus  calls  them ;  he  ufcen  is  to  see  Bay,  after  Aristotle,  divides  all  animals  into  two 

vhether  the  head  and  breast  make  one  part  of  the  body,  kinds — tliose  wluch  have  blood  and  those  which  are 

or  are  disunited ;  he  finds  they  make  one :  he  is  then  to  bloodless.      In  the  last  class  he  places  all  the  insect 

raekon  the  number  of  feet  and  eyes,  and  he  finds  that  it  tribes :    the  former  he  divides  into  such  as  breathe 

lina  mght  of  each.    The  insect,  therefore,  must  be  either  through  the  lungs  and  such  as  breathe  through  gills ; 

a  scorpion  or  a  spider ;  but  lie  lastly  examines  its  feelers,  these  last  comprehend  the  fishes.    In  those  wliich  breathe 

•wliich  he  finds  olavated  or  clubbed;   and  by  all  these  through  the  lungs  some  have  the  heart  composed  of  two 

marks  he  at  length  discovers  it  to  be  a  spider.     Of  spiders  ventricles,  and  some  have  it  of  one.    Of  the  last  are  all 

thare  are  forty-seven  sorts ;   and  by  reading  the  descrip-  animals  of  the  cetaceous  kind,  all  ovipai'ous  quadrupeds. 

Htm  of  each  the  inquirer  will  learn  the  name  of  that  and  serpents.     Of  those  that  have  two  veuti-iclos  some 

'wliich  he  desires  to  know.    With  the  name  of  the  insect  are  oviparous,  which  are  the  birds ;  and  some  viviparous, 

he  h  also  directed  to  those  authors  that  have  given  any  which  are  quadrupeds.    The  quadrupeds  he  divides  into 

nceount  of  it,  and  the  page  where  that  account  is  to  hie  such  as  have  a  hoof  and  such  as  are  claw-footed,   lliose 

Connd:  by  this  means  ne  may  know  at  once  what  has  with  the  hoof  he  divides  into  such  as  have  it  undivided. 

\ieen  said  of  that  animal  by  others,  and  what  there  is  such  as  have  it  cloven,  and  such  as  have  the  hoof  divided 

oC  novellT  in  the  result  of  his  own  researches.  into  more  parts,  as  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopotamtis. 

From  neuee  it  will  appear  how  useful  those  systems  Animals  with  the  cloven  hoof  he  divides  into  such^  as 

»n  natural  history  are  to  the  inquirer ;   but  having  given  chew  the  cud,  such  as  the  cow  and  the  sheep ;  aud  such 

them  «U  their  merit,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  obdcrve  as  are  not  ruminant,  as  the  hog.     He  divides  thoM 

toattheyhave  in  general  been  much  abused.    Their  animals  that  chew  the  cud  into  foiur  kinds:   the  firvt 

anthoTs  m  general  seem  to  tlunk  that  they  are  improvers  have  hollow  horns,  which  they  never  shed,  as  the  cow ; 

M  natural  history,  when  in  i-eality  they  are  nothing  but  the  second  ia  of  a  less  species,  and  is  of  Uie  sheeu  kind ; 
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tiM  durd  U  of  the  goai  load ;  and  the  last,  iHiieh  have 
solid  horns,  and  shed  them  annuallj,  are  of  the  deer 
kind.  GoniBg  to  the  daw-footed  animals,  he  finds  some 
with  large  olaws  reeemhling  the  fingers  of  the  human 
hand ;  and  these  he  makes  the  ape  kind.  Of  the  others, 
some  haye  the  foot  divided  in  two,  and  hare  a  claw  to 
eaeh  division ;  these  are  the  camel  kind.  Tlie  elephant 
makes  a  kind  hy  itself,  as  its  olaws  are  oorered  over  hy 
a  skin.  The  rest  of  the  numerous  trihe  of  claw-footed 
animals  he  divides  into  two  kinds — the  analagous,  or 
such  aa  resemble  each  other ;  and  the  aiK>maloas,  which 
diff»r  from  the  rest  The  analogous  daw-footed  animals 
are  of  two  kinds :  they  have  more  than  two  cutting  teeth 
in  eaeh  jaw,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  dog,  which  are 
eamivorous ;  or  they  hare  no  more  than  two  eutting^ 
teeth  in  each  jaw :  these  are  chiefly  fed  upon  vegetables. 
The  camiTorons  kind  are  divided  mto  the  great  and  the 
little.  The  great  carnivorous  animals  are  diTided  into 
such  as  have  a  short  snout,  as  the  oat  and  the  lion ;  and 
pointed,  as  the  dog  and  the  wolf.  The  little  olaw-footod 
oajmivorous  animals  differ  from  the  great,  in  having  a 
proportionably  smaller  head  and  a  dender  body,  which 
fit  tnern  for  oreeping  into  holes  in  pursuit  of  their  pr^» 
like  worms ;  and  mey  are  therefore  called  the  Termin, 
land. 

We  see,  from  this  sketch  of  division  and  sub-divisionf 
how  a  subject,  extremely  delightftil  and  amusing  in  it- 
self, may  be  darkened  and  rendered  disgusting.  But 
notwithstanding,  Ray  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  simple 
distiibufeors ;  and  his  method  is  still,  and  not  without 
reason,  adopted  by  many.  8ueh  as  hare  been  at  th» 
tzbubto  to  learn  this  method  will  certainly  find  it  useful; 
Bor  would  we  be  thoufffat  in  the  least  to  take  from  its 
merits ;  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  same  infonnation 
may  be  obtained  by  a  pleasanter  and  an  .easier  method 

It  was  the  great  success  of  Ray*s  method  that  socm 
after  produoed  such  a  variety  of  attempts  in  the  same 
manner,  but  almost  all  less  simple  ana  more  obsoure. 
Mr.  Klein's  method  is  briefly  as  rollowB :  he  makes  the 
power  isi  changing  place  the  characteristic  mark  of  ani* 
mals  in  general ;  and  he  takes  their  distinctions  from 
their  aptitude  and  fitness  for  such  a  change.  Some 
change  place  by  means  of  feet,  or  some  similiar  contriv- 
ance; oihon  have  wings  and  feet;  some  can  change 
place  only  in  water,  and  have  only^fins ;  some  so  upon 
ear^  witiiont  any  feet  at  all:  some  diange  piaoe  by 
moving  their  shell ;  and  some  move  only  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year.  Of  such,  however,  as  do  not  move  at 
all  he  takes  no  notice.  The  quadrupeds  that  move  chiefly 
by  means  of  four  feet  upon  land  he  ctirides  into  two 
orders.  The  first  are  the  hoofed  kind ;  and  the  second 
the  claw  kind.  Each  of  these  orders  is  diyided  into 
four  families— the  first  family  of  the  hoof  kind  and  the 
single  hoofed,  such  as  the  horse,  ass,  Ac. ;  the  secoud 
family  are  such  as  have  the  hoof  doyen  into  two  parts, 
such  as  the  cow,  &c. ;  the  third  family  have  the  hoof 
divided  into  three  parts — and  in  this  family  is  &>und 
only  the  riiinooeros ;  the  fourth  family  have  the  hoof 
divided  into  five  parts — and  in  this  is  only  to  be  found 
the  elephant  With  respect  to  the  clawed  kind,  the 
first  family  comprehends  tlioae  that  have  but  two  daws 
on  each  foot,  as  the  camel;  the  second  family haye 
three  claws,  the  third  four,  and  the  fourth  Hye.  This 
method  of  taking  the  distinctions  of  animals  from  the 
organs  of  motion  is  ingenious;  but  it  is  at  the  same 
time  incomplete ;  and,  besides,  the  divisions  into  which 
it  must  necessarily  fall  is  inadequate ;  since,  for  mstance, 
in  his  family  with  two  daws  there  is  but  one  animal ; 
whereas,  in  his  family  with  five  claws  there  are  above  a 
hundred. 

Brisson,  who  has  laboured  at  this  subject  with  great 
aM;uracy,  divides  Animated  Nature  into  nine  classes — 
namely,  quadrupeds ;  cetaceous  animals>  or  those  of  the 
wlmle  kind;  biras ;  reptiles,  or  those  of  the  serpent  kind ; 
•artilaginous  fishes;  spinous  fishes;  shelled  aiiimals; 


insects ;  and  worms.  He  divides  the  quadrupeds  int# 
eighteen  ofdets^  and  takes  their  dirtinetkiis  horn  the 
number  and  form  of  their  teeth. 

Butof  all  those  systems  that  have  been  adapted  and  ad* 
mired  Linnsus  is  the  foremost ;  as,  with  a  studied  bre- 
vity, his  system  comprehends  the  greatest  variety  in  the 
smallest  space. 

Aooording  to  him,  the  first  distinction  of  •"*"*t^  is  to 
be  taken  mnn  their  internal  struetnre.  Some  have  the 
heart  with  two  yentrides,  and  hot  red  blood — ^namdy, 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  quadrupeds  are  viviparoua, 
and  the  birds  oviparous. 

Some  haye  the  heart  with  one  yentride,  and  oold  red 
blood;  naaidy,  amphibia  and  fishes.  The  amphibin 
are  fiirnished  vrith  lungs— ^the  fishes  with  gills. 

8ome  haye  the  heart  vrith  one  ventricle,  and  cold 
white  serum-^namdy,  insects  and  worms;  theinseela 
have  feders,  and  the  worms  holders. 

The  distinctions  of  quadrupeds,  or  animals  with  paps 
as  he  caUs  them,  are  tak^n  from  their  teeth.  He  divioes 
them  into  seyen  orders,  to  whidi  he  gives  pamea  that 
are  not  easy  of  translation — Primates,  or  principttls* 
with  foiu:  cutting  teeth  in  eaeh  jaw;  Bruta»  or  brateSk 
with  no  cutting  teeth ;  Ferse,  or  wild  beasts»  generally 
wiUi  six  catting  teeth  in  each  ,jaw;  Olires,  or  doimiee* 
vrith  two  cutting  teeth  both  above  and  below ;  Peoora, 
or  cattle,  with  many  cutting  teeth  a^  ove  and  none  be* 
low;  Belluflo,  or  bensts,  vrith  the  fore-teeth  Uunt;  Ceto, 
or  those  of  the  whale  kind,  with  cardiaginous  teeth.  I 
have  hat  just  sketched  out  this  system,  as  being  in  its 
esm  nature  the  closest  abridgment;  it  would  take  many 
vohimes  to  dilate  it  to  its  proper  length.  Tbe  namns 
of  the  di£ferent  animals  and  toeir  ohttses  alone  makn 
two  thick  octavo  yolnmes ;  and  yet  nothing  is  given  bol 
the  slightest  description  of  each.  I  have  also  *"t^H 
all  critidsm  upon  the  accural  of  the  pveoeding  systems. 
This  has  been  done  both  by  Buffon  and  Danbenton,  not 
vrith  less  truth  than  humour ;  for  they  had  too  much 
good  sense  not  to  see  the  absurdity  of  multiplying  the 
terms  of  sodenoe  to  no  end,  and  disapp<Hflting  our  cui> 
osit^  rather  with  a  catalogue  of  Nature's  varieties  than 
a  history  of  Nature. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  taxing  the  memofy  and  taiaii^ 
the  patience  vrith  audi  a  yariety  of  divisions  and  8afa»> 
divisions,  I  vrill  take  leave  to  class  die  produetiena 
of  Nature  in  die  most  obvious,  though  not  m  the  moa* 
accurate  manner.  In  natural  history,  of  all  other 
seiencea,  there  is  the  least  danger  of  obaoarity.  In 
morals  or  in  metaphysics  every  definition  must  be  pre- 
cise, because  those  sdenoes  sre  bnilt  upon  deflnitioas; 
but  it  is  otherwise  in  those  subjects  where  the  exhibitiM& 
of  the  ol>ject  itself  is  alwaya  capable  of  eorreotuig  tlia 
error.  Thus  it  may  often  happen  that  in  a  lax  system 
of  natural  history  a  creature  may  be  ranked  amon^ 

auadrupeds  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  fish  or 
le  insect  classes.  But  that  can  produce  vevy  little 
confusion,  and  every  reader  can  thos  make  a  system  tlw 
most  agreeable  to  his  imsginadon.  It  w£B  be  of  na 
manner  of  conaequenoe  whether  we  call  a  bird  or  an  ii^ 
sect  a  quadruped,  if  we  are  careful  in  marking  all  its 
tinctions— the  uncertainty  in  reasoning  or  thinking 
those  approximatians  of  the  diflersnt  kinds  of  ama 
produce  is  but  very  small,  and  happens  hut  yery  raialy; 
whereas  the  labour  that  naturalistB  haive  been  at  to  kse» 
the  kinds  asunder  has  been  ^coeasive.  This  in  §uuLim 
has  giyen  birth  to  that  variety  of  systems  which  iMlusva 
just  mentioned,  each  of  which  seems  to  be  almost  «a 
good  as  tbe  preceding. 

Taking,  therefore,  this  latitude,  and  vmag  method 
only  where  it  contributes  to  conciseness  or  perspiciiiaj, 
vre  shall  diyide  Anhnated  Nature  into  fiiiii  olanaco 
namely,  Quadrupeds,  Biids»  Fishes,  and  Inaeds.  All 
these  seem  in  general  pretty  vrell  distinguished  ft«A 
each  other  by  nature;  yet  there  are  sevem  Inatann—  ^ 
whidi  vre  can  soaro^  tell  irtieCfaer  it  la  a  bird  sr  qpuHl 
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n^ied  tiittt  m  w»  MJbarA  to  examine    wbethwr  it  is  a  fish  of  the  squirrel,  the  donsouse,  the  mannotte,  the  rai,  the 

ar  aa  insect  that  attnets  our  cmioeitj      Nature  is  inotise,  tlie  agouti,  the  psca,  the  aperea,  and  the  tapeti. 
Tuxied  by  imperoeptihle  gradations,  so  that  no  line  can       The  tentli  clssa  is  that  of  the  Hedge-hog  iond,  with 

Im  inmn  befiveen  any  t«ro  rissoes  of  its  prodootions,  claw  feet,  and  oorered  with  piicUes,  oomprehendtng  the 

and  no  deftnitiDn  made  to  comprehend  them  alL    How-  hedfle-hog,  the  poreu}>ine,  the  eouando,  and  the  arson, 
•ver,  the  distinetione  between  these  classss  are  suffici-        The  eleventh  class  is  that  of  the  Tortoise  kind,  ooteved 

ently  maiked,  and  their  encroachments  upon  each  otlier  with  a  shell  or  sosie.    This  comprshends  the  tortoiw, 

ase  80  ma,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  particnlailT  to  ap*  thepaugolin,  and  the  phataguin. 
pate  the  reader  when  they  happen  to  oe  blended.  The  twelfth  is  thai  of  the  Otter,  or  amphibious  kind, 

Thanare  many  quadrupeds  tbatweaieweUaeonainted  comprehending  the  ottsr,  the  beaver,  the  desman,  the 

with  ;  and  of  those  we  ao  not  know  we  shall  loim  the  morse,  and  the  seaL 

moat  dear  and  distinct  conceptions  by  being  told  ^diere-       The  thirteenth  class  is  that  of  the  Ape  and  Monkey 

in  tliey  differ  and  whoein  theT  leoemble  those  with  kmds,  with  hands  and  feet  re^^embling  hands, 
whidi  'we  are  familiar.    Each  class  of  quadrupeds  may       The  flfbenth  elses  is  that  of  winged  quadrupeds,  or 

be  ranged  imder  some  one  of  the  domestic  kmds,  that  the  Bat  kind,  containing  Uie  bat,  flying  equine),  md 

may  serve  for  the  model  by  which  we  are  to  form  some  some  other  varieties. 

kind  of  idea  of  the  rest    Thus  we  mar  say  that  a  tiger       The  animals  which  seem  to  approach  no  other  kind, 

is  of  the  cat  kind  and  a  wolf  of  the  aog  Kind,  because  either  in  nature  or  in  iorat,  hut  to  make  each  a  cUstinot 

ttera  are  some  rude  resemblances  between  each ;  and  a  species  in  itselft  are  the  following — ^the  elephant,  the 

person  who  haa  never  seen  the  wild  animals  will  have  rninoceros,  the  hippopotamus  the  oameleonai-d,  the  camel, 

aiMBA  eomplela  knowledge  of  their  figure  from  the  tame  the  bear,  the  badger,  the  tapir,  the  cabiai,  the  ooati, 

osMft.    On  tiw  oontraiy,  I  will  not,  aa  some  efystematio  the  aatbear,  the  tatau,  and,  lastly,  the  aleth« 

wzitera  have  done,  say  that  a  bat  is  of  the  human  kind,        All  other  quadrupeds  whose  names  are  not  set  down 

or  a  hog  of  the  horse  Kind,  merel^r  beoauae  there  is  some  will  be  found  among  some  of  Ihe  above-mentioiied 

veaeahlanoe  in  their  teeth  or  their  paps ; — ^for  although  classes,  and  refened  to  that  which  they  roost  resemble. 

thia  resemblance  may  be  strflting  enough,  yet  a  person  Whan,  therefore,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  Imow  the  name  of 

who  has  never  seen  a  bat  or  a  hog  will  never  form  any  any  piirticniar  ammal,  by  examining  ifhidi  of  the  known 

jn^  oonoeplion  of  either  W  being  told  of  this  minute  kinds  it  moat  leeembles,  either  in  shape  or  in  hoofs  or 

asmilitade.  In  eliort,  the  metnod  in  classing  quadrupeds  daws,  and  thai  examining  the  pertieslar  deseription, 

siiovU  he  takan  frtnn  their  moet  sinking  redemblanoea ;  we  shall  be  able  to  deeoover  not  only  its  name  b«t  ita 

nnd  where  these  do  not  ofSsr  we  should  not  force  the  histoiy.    I  hare  already  said  that  sfi  methods  of  this 

asmflisnde,  but  leave  the  animal  to  be  described  as  a  kind  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  that  Nature  makes  no 

aotitairy  qMdea.    The  number  of  qnadnqieds  is  so  few,  exact  distinction  between  her  prsdiiction&    it  is  hard, 

tfant*  indeed,  withoot  any  method  whatever  there  b  no  lor  inetanee,  to  tell  whether  we  oogfat  to  refer  the  otvec 

greaW  danger  of  confusion.  to  the  dog  or  the  oat  kind;  but  if  we  know  the  exact 

All  qfuadmpeds — the  number  of  which,  aeoovding  to  history  of  the  oiret,  it  is  no  great  matter  to  which  kind 

Bisffim  amounts  to  about  two  hundred-^nay  be  claased  we  shall  judge  it  to  bear  the  greatest  resemManoe.     It 

iu  the  following  manner : —  is  enough  thet  a  distribntiiHi  of  this  kind  exoites  in  ns 

First,  teas  of  the  Horse  kind.    This  class  contains  some  rude  outlinee  of  the  make  or  some  marired  sundi- 

tbe  harse,  the  asa,  and  the  Zebra.    Of  tibeae  none  havw  tudes  in  Ute  natmneof  these  animale;  bttt  to  know  them 

k«m9,  and  their  hoof  is  of  one  solid  piece.  with  any  precision,  no  system,  nor  even  deeoriptaon, 

The  second  class  are  those  of  the  Cow  kind ;  compre-  will  serve,  since  the  aMmal  itself,  or  a  ffood  print  of  it, 

.kending  the  uraa,  Ae  huflUo,  the  bison,  and  the  bonas^  must  be  seen,  and  its  history  be  read  at  lengln,  before  it 

motL    These  have  cloven  hoofe,  and  chew  the  cud.  can  be  said  to  be  known.    To  pretend  to  say  that  we 

l^a  third  class  is  that  of  the  Sheep  kind ;  with  cloven  have  an  idea  of  a  quadruped  beeause  we  can  call  the 

iMofe,  and  efaewing  the  cod,  like  the  former.    In  this  is  number  or  the  make  ol  its  teeth  or  its  nape,  m  as  absurd 

comprehended   the  sheep,  the  Qoat,  the  Lama,  the  as  if  we  should  pretend  to  distinguish  men  by  the  but- 

wagogne,  the  gazelle,  the  guinea-deer,  and  all  of  a  simi-  tons  on  thdr  elothea.    Indeed,  it  often  hi^pena  that  tlie 

lar  term.  quadruped  itself  can  be  but  seldom  seen*— that  many 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  Deer  kind,  with  cloven  of  the  more  rare  ktods  do  not  come  into  Europe  above 

^oob,  and  with  solid  horn  that  are  shed  every  year,  above  once  in  an  age ;  and  some  of  them  have  never 

Tliis  dees  contains  tiie  elk,  tiie  rein-deer,  the  Stag,  the  been  able  to  bear  the  removal.    In  such  a  case,  theM^- 

iMaefc,  the  roe-buck,  and  the  axis.  fore,  there  is  no  other  substitute  but  a  good  print  of  the 

'    The  fifth  class  comprehends  all  those  of  the  Hog  kmd,  animal  to  give  an  idea  d  ita  flgine ;  for  no  deeoription 

tbepeecari,  and  babyreuessa.  whatsoerer  can  answer  this  purpeee  so  well.    Mr.  Locke, 

Tlie  sixth  class  is  that  numeroos  one  of  the  Gat  kind,  with  his  usual  good  sense*  has  observed  thiit  a  drawing 

Tliis  eonmrehends  the  eat,  the  Hon,  tiie  panther,  the  ef  the  anhnal,  taken  from  the  life,  is  one  of  the  best 

loopaid,  the  iaffuar,  the  cougar,  the  jaguarette,  the  lynx,  methods  of  advancing  natural  history;  and  yet  most 

tfie  ocDMO,  and  tbe  catamountain.    Tiiese  are  all  eamt«  o#  our  modem  systemado  writera  areeoiitent  ratlicr  with 

wovooa,  and  ftvaished  with  oreoked  claws,  which  they  describhig.     DeeeiiMlon,  no  doubt,  will  go  some  way 

•aai  disalh  and  nnsheatfa  aH  pleasure.  tossaids  givfaig  an  iaea  of  the  figure  of  an  animai ;  but 

n«  seirenth  ciasa  ia  Aat  of  the  Bag  kind^^aniv  they  are  certainly  much  the  longest  way  about,  andt  a» 

t^iuM^  aad  femdahed  widt  daws  like  the  fennen  bat  titey  are  nsuaUy  managed,  nmeh  tfie  meet  obsewe.    In 

wfeisH  they  eminoaabeaith.    This*  oiaast  comprehends  the  adnwring,  we  can  at  »  ikigia  glaaee  (^ihev  ukoeein- 

*i9,  tfee  woii;  the  fox,  the  jadtatt.  the  iaMis^  the  hynna,  atrtiction.  Hvan  byadi^a  painftd  inrestigatidfi  ef  Me> 

s  eiretle»  the  gibet,  and  the  genet.  tliodioa)  systems,  where  we  are  told  the  prepeilions  witk 

The eighlh  class  is  that  of  the  Weasel  kind;  with  a  gfeae exa^rtness.  and  yf*t  reandn  ignorant  ef  thfrtotaHtww 

ng  smaO  body,  with  five  toss  or  daws  en  eaoli  foo%  In  fact,  this  mntliod  of  describing' aili  things  to  a  Mc 

Ihs  ftntef  them  aspanled  finrai  the  rest  hke  a  thnmbi  that  has  infected  many  of  oar  book*  that  treaioa  tha 

maeonipreheni»  the  weaael,  the  martin,  Ae  pole*cat^  meaner  arte  for  this  last  age.    Thev  attempt  taiteaoli 

Hhe  ferrit.  ^e  mangoust,  the  vanflre,  the  ermine,  with  by  words  what  is  only  to  be  learnt  \f  ptactice  and  i» 

ilLthevarietiesef  the  American  mousettee.  spection:  most  of  our  diotionariee  and  bodies  of  arte 

^  thaninth  elaeB  is  thatof  the  rabbit  kind,  with  two  and  scienoes  are  ^Uty  of  this errer.     Supposo^  for  i» 

MM  cottRiff  tMdi  in  each  jaw.    This  comprehends  the  stance,  it  be  requisite  to  mentiott  the  manner  of  making 

xabbit,  die  hare,  the  Ouinea>pig,  all  the  various  species  shoes,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  verbal  insti-uctions  inthe 
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world  will  neyer  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  humble       But  if  we  compare  their  internal  atrueCun  with  ooi 

art,  or  teaoh  a  man  to  become  a  shoemaker.    A  day  or  bwn  the  likeness  will  be  found  still  to  increase,  and  wv 

two  in  a  shoemaker's  shop  will  answer  the  end  better  shall  perceive  many  advantaffes  they  emoy  common  %ith 

than  a  whole  folio  of  instruction,  whi<^  only  serves  to  us  above  the  lower  tribes  of  Nature.    Like  us,  they  are 

oppress  the  learner  with  the  weight  of  its  pretended-  placed  above  the  class  of  birds,  by  bringing  forth  their 

importance.    We  have  lately  seen  a  laborious  work  car-  young  alive ;   like  us,  they  are  placed  above  the  claoi 

ried  on  at  Paris  with  this  only  intent  of  teaching  all  the  of  fishes,  by  breaUiing  through  the  lunn ;  like  us,  they 

trades  by  descnptiou ;  however,  the  design  at  first  blush  are  placed  above  the  class  of  insects,  byhavinff  led  blood 

seeirs  to  be  ill  considered ;   and  it  is  probabie  that  very  circulating  through  their  veins ;  and,  lastly,  Uice  us,  thej 

few  advantages  will  be  derived  from  so  laborious  an  un-  are  difierent  fi-om  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  Animated 

dertaking.    With  regard  to  the  descriptions  in  natural  Nature,  being  either  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  hair 

history,  these,  without  all  question,  under  the  direction  Thus  nearly  are  we  represented  in  point  of  conformation 

of  good  sense,  are  necessary;   but  still  they  should  be  to  the  class  of  anima^i*^  immediately  below  us;  and  thi^ 

kept  within  proper  bounds ;   and,  where  a  thing  maj  be  shows  what  liUle  reason  we  have,  to  be  proud  of  our  per- 

much  more  easily  shown  than  described,  the  exhibitiou  sons  alone,  to  the  perfection  of  which  quadrupeds  make 

should  ever  precede  the  account  such  very  near  approaches. 

The  similitude  of  quadrupeds  to  man  obtains  also  in 

'  the  fixedness  of  their  nature,  and  their  being  less  apt  to 

be  changed  by  the  infiuence  of  climate  or  food  than  the 

CHAP.   XY.  lower  ranks  of  Nature.    Birds  are  found  very  apt  to  alter 

both  in  c(^our  and  size;   fishes,  likewise,  stdl  more; 

OF  QUAOBUPKDS  IN  osMEBAi;  ooMPARKD  lo  MAN.  iusccts  may  be  quickly  brought  to  change  and  adapt 

themselves  to  the  climate ;  and  if  we  descend  to  plants — 

Upon  comparing  the  various  animals  of  the  globe  with  which  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  kind  of  living  existence 

each  other,  we  shall  find  that  Quadrupeds  demand  the  — ^their  kinds  may  be  surprisiugly  and  readily  altered, 

rank  immediately  next  ourselves,  and  consequently  come  and  taught  to  assume  new  forms.    The  figure  of  evenr 

first  in  consideration.    The  similitude  between  the  struc-  animal  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  drapeorv,  which 

ture  of  their  bodies  and  ours— those  instincts  wbich  tiiey  it  may  be  made  to  put  on  or  off  by  human  assiduity ;  in 

et^oj  in  a  superior  degree  to  the  rest — their  constant  man  the  drapery  is  almost  invariable ;  in  quadrupeds  it 

services  or  unceasing  hostilities — all  render  them  Uie  varies ;  and  the  variety  may  be  made  greater  still  as  we 

foremost  objects  of  our  curiosity,  and  the  most  interest-  descend  to  the  inferior  classes  of  animal  existence, 
ing  parts  of  Animated  Nature.  These,  however,  although        Quadrupeds,  although  they  are  thus  strongly  marked, 

now  so  completely  subdued,  very  probably  in  the  begin-  and  in  general  divided  from  the  various  lands  around 

ning  were  nearer  upon  an  equally  with  lu,  and  disputed  them,  yet  some  of  them  axe  ollen  of  so  equivocal  a  nature, 

the  possession  of  the  earth.    Man,  while  yet  savage  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  they  ought  to  be  ranked  in 

himself,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  civilise  the  forest   Whue  the  quadruped  class  or  degraded  to  thoee  below  them. 

^  yet  naked,  unarmed,  and  without  shelter,  every  wild  beast  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  marshal  the  whole  group 

*  was  a  formidable  rival ;  and  the  destruction  of  such  was  of  animals  round  man,  placing  the  most  perfect  next 

the  first  employment  of  heroes.    But  when  he  began  to  him  and  those  most  equivocal  near  the  claseea  they  most 

multiply  and  arts  to  accumulate,  he  soon  cleared  the  approach,  we  should  find  it  difficult,  after  the  principals 

plains  of  the  most  noxious  of  these  his  rivals ;  a  part  had  taken  their  stations  near  him,  where  to  place  many 

was  taken  under  his  protection  and  care,  while  the  rest  that  lie  at  tlie  outskirts  of  this  phalanx.    The  bat  makes 

found  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  burning  desert  or  the  a  near  approach  to  the  aerial  tribe,  and  might  by  soma 

howling  wilderness.  be  reckoned  among  the  birds.    The  porcimine  has  noi 

From  being  rivals,  quadrupeds  have  now  become  the  lees  pretensions  to  that  class — ^being  ooverea  with  ouiUs, 

assistants,  of  man ;  upon  them  he  devolves  the  most  and  showing  that  birds  are  not  the  only  part  of  Nature 

laborious  employments,  and  finds  in  them  patient  and  that  are  furnished  with  such  a  defence.    The  annadilia 

humble  coadjutors — ^ready  to  obev,  and  content  with  the  might  be  referred  to  the  tribe  of  insects,  («  snails — being 

smallest  kindness.    It  was  not,  however,  without  long  like  them  covered  with  shells ;   the  seal  and  the  morse 

and  repeated  efforts  that  the  independent  spirit  of  these  mitfht  be  ranked  amonff  the  fishes — like  them  being  fur- 

animab  was  broken ;   for  the  savage  freedom  in  vrild  nished  with  fins,  and  umost  constantly  residing  in  the 

animals  is  generally  found  to  pass  down  through  several  same  element    All  these,  the  farther  thev  recede  firom 

generations  before  it  is  totally  subdued.    Those  cats  and  the  human  figure  become  less  perfect,  aud  may  be  con- 

qogs  that  are  taken  from  a  state  of  natural  wildness  in  sidered  as  the  lowest  kinds  of  that  class  to  which  we 

the  forest  transmit  their  fierceness  to  their  young :  and,  have  referred  them. 

however  concealed  in  general,  it  breaks  out  upon  several        But  although  the  varie^  in  quadrupeds  is  thus  greats 

occasions.    Thus  the  assiduity  and  implication  of  man  they  all  seem  well  adapted  to  the  btations  in  which  they 

in  bringing  them  up  not  only  alters  their  dispositions  are  jdaced.    There  is  scares  one  of  them,  how  rudely 

but  their  forms;  and  the  difference  between  animals  in  8hi4)ed  soever,  that  is  not  formed  to  enjoy  a  state  of  hap- 

a  state  of  nature  and  domestic  tameness  is  so  considera-  piness  fitted  to  its  nature.    AH  its  deformities  are  ozl^ 

ble,  that  Mr.  Buffon  has  taken  this  as  a  principal  dirtino-  relative  to  us,  but  all  its  enjoyments  aza  peculiarly  its 

tion  in  classing  them.  own.    We  may  superficially  suppose  the  sloth  (IhH  tal 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  form  of  quadrupeds,  up  months  in  climbing  a  single  tree)  or  the  mole  (wh^ 

we  may  earnly  perceive  that  of  ^  the  ranks  of  Animated  eyes  are  too  small  for  a  distinct  vision)  are  wretched  ai 

Nature  they  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  man.  This  helpless  creatures;    but  it  is  probable  that  their  ^~' 

similitude  will  be  found  more  striking  when  erecting  with  respect  to  themselves,  is  a  life  of  luxury ;  the  i 

themselves  on  their  hinder  feet,  when  they  are  taught  to  pleasing   food  is  easily   obtained ;    and  as  they  a 

walk  forward  in  an  upright  posture.    We  then  see  that  abridged  in  one  pleasure  it  may  be  doubled  in  thoee  whifidl 

all  their  extremities  in  a  mann^  correspond  vrith  ours,  remain.    Quadrupeds,  and  all  the  lower  kinds  ofanimmlwb 

and  present  us  vrith  a  rude  imitation  of  our  own.    In  have  at  worst  but  the  torments  of  immediate  evil  to  en* 

some  of  the  ape  kind  the  resemblance  is  so  striking,  that  counter — and  this  is  but  transient  and  accidental ;  men 

anatomists  are  puzzled  to  find  in  what  part  of  the  human  has  two  sources  of  calamity— that  which  he  foresees  $m 

body  man's  superiority  consists ;  and  scarce  any  but  the  well  as  that  which  he  feels;  so  that,  if  his  reward  wem 

metaphyaioiaa  can  draw  the  line  that  ultimately  divides  to  be  iu  this  life  alone,  then,  indeed,  would  he  be  of  tt 

them  beings  the  most  wretched. 
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The  hef»<ls  of  qnadnroed^,  though  differing  from  each  hare  there  hrit  two.    However,  in  all  animals  the  cdzo 

other,  art)  in  general  adapted  to  their  waj  of  Uving.    In  of  the  intestines  are  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  tho 

gone  It  is  sharp— the  hetter  to  fit  the  ammai  for  turning  food ;  where  that  is  furnished  in  lai^  qnantitiee  the 

op  the  earth  in  wbleh  ita  food  lies;  in  some  it  is  lon^-»  stomach  dilates  to  answer  the  inorease.    In  domestic 

in  order  to  give  a  greater  room  for  the  olfactory  nerves,  animals  that  are  plentifnUy  supplied  it  is  large ;  in  the 

as  in  dogs,  who  aie  to  hant  and  find  out  their  prev  hj  wild  animals  that  live  precariously  it  is  much  more  con- 

the  scent ;  in  others  it  is  short  and  Mok,  as  in  the  lion,  traoted,  and  the  intestines  are  much  shorter. 

to  increase  the  strength  of  the  jaw,  and  to  fit  it  the  hetter  In  this  manner,  all  animals  are  fitt^  hy  nature  to  fill 

forcomhat;  in  quadrupeds  triatfeed  upon  grass,  they  t^  some  peculiar  station.    The  greatest  animals   ara 

ate  enahled  to  hold  down  theii'  heads  to  the  ground  by  made  for  an  inofibnsive  life — ^to  range  tlie  plains  and 

a  strong  tendinous  ligament  which  runs  from  the  head  the  forest  without  injuring  others~-Co  live  upon  the 

to  the  middle  of  the  back.    This  serves  to  raise  the  head,  productions  of  the  earth,  the  grass  of  the  field,  or  the 

altbongh  it  has  been  held  to  the  ground  for  several  hours,  tender  branches  of  trees.    These,  secure  in  their  own 

without  any  labour  or  any  aasistaiice  firom  tiie  muaoka  strength,  neither  fly  from  any  other  quadrupeds  nor  yet 

of  tlie  neck.  attack  them  :  Nature  to  the  greatest  srtength  has  added 

The  teeth  of  ammals  are  entirely  fitted  to  the  nators  the  most  gentie  and  harmless  dispositions ;  without  this, 

of  their  food.    Those  of  such  as  live  upon  flesh  difibr  in  tho^  enormous  creatures  would  be  more  than  a  match 

every  respect  firom  such  as  live  upon  vegetables.    In  the  for  all  the  rest  of  the  creation — ^for  what  devastation 

latter,  they  seem  entirely  made  for  gathering  and  bruising  might  not  ensue  were  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or 

their  simple  food,  being  edged  before  and  fitted  for  cu^  the  bufiklo  as  fierce  and  mischievous  as  the  tiger  or  the 

ting,  but  brcNKd  towards  the  back  of  the  jaw  and  fitted  rat  ?    In  order  to  oppose  these  larger  animals,  and  in 

for  pounding.    In  the  carnivorous  kinds,  they  are  sharp  some  measure  to  prevent  their  exuberance,  there  is  a 

before  and  fitted  rather  for  holding  than  dividing.    In  species  of  the  caznivofous  kind,  of  inferior  strei^^  in> 

the  one,  the  teeth  serve  as  nrindstones — in  the  other,  as  deed,  but  of  greater  activity  and  cunning.   The  lion  and 

weapons  of  defence ;  in  both,  however,    the  surface  the  tiger  generally  watch  for  the  laxver  kinds  of  prey, 

of  those  teeth  which  serve  for  grinding  are  unequal —  attack  them  at  some  disadvantage,  and  commonly  junip 

the  cavities  and  risings  fitting  those  of  the  opposite  so  upon  them  by  surprise.    None  of  the  carnivorous  kinds, 

as  to  tally  exactly  when  the  jaws  are  brought  together,  except  the  dog  alone,  will  make  a  voluntary  attack  but 

lliese  inequalities  better  serve  for  oomminutiug  the  with  the  odds  on  their  side.    They  are  all  cowards  by 

food;  but  they  become  smooth  with  age — and  for  this  nature,  and  usually  catch  their  prey  by  a  bound  from 

reason  old  animals  take  a  longer  time  to  chew  their  food  some  lurking  plaoe,  seldom  attempting  to  invade  them 

than  sach  as  are  in  the  vigour  of  life.  openlv;  for  the  larger  beasts  axe  too  powerful  for  them. 

Their  legs  are  not  better  fitted  than  th<nr  teeth  to  their  and  the  smaller  too  swift. 

respective  wants  or  enjoyments.    In  some  they  are  made  A  lion  does  not  willingly  attack  a  horse ;  and  then 

for  strength  only,  and  to  support  a  vast  unwieldy  frame  only  when  compelled  by  the  keenest  himger.    The  c<Hn- 

without  much  fiexibilit  yor  beauty  of  proportion.    Thus  bats  between  a  lion  and  a  horse  are  frequent  enough  in 

the  less  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  sea-horse  Italy ;  where  they  are  both  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  amphi- 

reeemble  pillars.    Were  they  made  smaller  they  would  theatre,  fitted  for  that  purpose.     The  lion  always  ap- 

be  unfit  to  support  the  body;  were  thev  endowed  with  preaches  wheeling  about,  while  the  horse  presents  his 

greater  flexibihty  or  swiftness,  that  would  be  needless,  as  hinder  parts  to  me  enemy.    The  lion  in  this  manner 

thev  do  not  pursue  other  animals  for  food ;  and,  conscious  goes  round  and  roimd,  still  narrowing  his  circle,  till  he 

of  their  own  superior  strength,  there  are  none  that  they  comes  to  the  proper  distance  to  make  his  spring ;  just  at 

deign  to  avoid.    Decrs,  hares,  and  other  creatures,  that  the  time  the  lion  springs  the  horse  lashes  with  both  legs 

are  to  find  safety  only  in  fi[ight,  have  their  legs  made  from  behind,  and  m  general  the  odds  are  in  his  favour — 

ehtireW  for  speed ;  they  are  slender  and  nervous.   Were  it  more  often  happening  that  the  lion  is  stunned  and 

it  notror  this  advantage,  every  carnivorous  animal  would  struck  motionless  by  the  blow  than  that  he  eflects  his 

soon  make  them  a  prey,  and  their  races  would  be  entirely  jump  between  the  horse's  shoulders.     If  the  lion  is 

extingnished ;    but  in  the  present  state  of  nature  the  stunned  and  left  sprawling,  the  horse  escapes  without 

means  of  safefy  are  rather  superior  to  those  of  offence,  attempting  to  improve  his  victory ;  but  if  the  lion  suo- 

and  the  pursuing  animal  must  owe  success  only  to  pa-  seeds,  he  sticks  to  his  prey,  and  tears  the  horse  to  pieces 

tienoe,  perseverance,  and  industry.    The  feet  of  some  in  a  very  short  time. 

that  live  upon  fish  alone  are  made  for  swimming.    The  But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of  the  forest 

toes  of  these  animals  are  joined  together  with  mem-  alone  that  these  ho^ilities  are  carried  on;  there  is  a 

braiies,  being  welvfooted,  like  a  ffooso  or  a  duck,  by  minuter  and  a  still  more  treacherous  contest  between 

wfiich  they  swim  with  great  rapidity.    Those  animals  the  lower  ranks  of  quadrupeda    The  panther  hunts  for 

tiiHl  lead  a  life  of  hostility,  and  live  upon  others,  have  the  sheep  and  the  goat ;  the  eatamountain  for  the  hare 

tlieir  feet  armed  with  sharp  claws,  which  some  can  sheath  or  the  rabbit;  and  the  wild  cat  for  the  squirrel  or  the 

a*Kl  ansheath  at  will.    Those,  on  the  contnuy,  who  lead  mouse.    In  proportion  as  each  carnivorous  animal  wants 

peaceful  lives,  have  generall^f  hoofs,  which  serve  some  as  strength,  it  uses  all  the  assistance  of  patience,  assiduity, 

weapons  of  defence ;  and  which,  in  all,  are  better  fitted  and  cunning.    However,  the  arts  of  tnese  to  puiBue  are 

for  traversing  extensive  tracts  of  rugged  coimtry  than  the  not  so  great  as  the  tricks  of  thour  prey  to  escape ;  so  that 

daw-loot  of  their  pursuers.  the  power  of  destruction  in  one  class  is  inferior  to  the 

The  stomach  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  qualitv  power  of  safety  in  the  other.    Were  tiiis  otherwise,  the 

of  the  animal's  food,  or  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  forest  would  soon  *be  dispeopled  of  the  feebler  races 

In  those  tliat  live  upon  fiesh  and  such  nourishing  sub-  of  animals ;  and  beasts  of  prey  themselves  would  want 

atmaces,  it  is  small  and  glandular,  affbrding  such  juices  at  one  time  that  subsistence  which  they  have  lavishly 

•9  are  best  adapted  to  digest  its  contents ;  their  intes-  destroyed  at  another. 

ttnes,  also,  are  short,  and  without  fatness.    On  the  con-  Few  wild  animals  seek  their  prey  in  tiie  day-time*; 

trary,  sueh  animals  as  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables  have  they  are  then  generally  deterred  by  their  fears  of  man  in 

the  stomach  very  large ;  and  those  who  chew  tiie  cud  the  inhabited  countries,  and  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 

have  no  less  tlion  four  stomachs,  all  which  serve  as  so  sun  in  tiiose  extensive  forests  that  lie  towards  the  south, 

vany  laboratori^  to  prepare  and  turn  their  coarse  food  and  in  whic^  they  reign  the  undisputed  tyrants.   As  soon 

imoproper  nourishment.    In  Africa,  where  the  plants  as  the  morning,  therefore,  appears,  the  carnivorous  ani- 

anbrd  greater  nourishment  than  in  our  temperate  cli-  male  retire  to  their  dens ;  and  the  elephant,  the  horse, 

Matea,  several  animals  that  with  us  have  four  stomachs  the  deer,  and  aU  the  hare  kinds— those  inoffenetve 
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teoaiitB  of  the  plain — make  their  appearance.  But  aqain  of  the  year,  fill  their  boles  with  aereral  sorts  of  li^uit^ 
at  nigbtfaU  the  stale  of  hostility  begins;  the  whole  forest  which  enable  tliem  to  lie  conoealed  duxiag  the  hahl 
then  echoes  to  a  yatiety  of  different  bowlings.  Nothing  frosts  of  Uie  winter,  contented  with  their  prison,  siiiee 
can  be  more  terrible  than  an  Afiicsn  landscape  at  the  it  afibrds  them  plenty  end  protectioiL  These^h<rfes  are 
«lose  of  eyeaing ;  the  deep^tooed  roarings  of  tne  lion —  duff  with  so  much  art  that  there  seems  the  design  <^  an 
tbe  thriller  yelUngs  of  the  tiger— the  jackall,  pursuing  architect  in  the  fbrmatioii.  There  arsususlly  two  aper- 
by  the  scent  end  barking  like  a  dof^^&e  hyaena,  with  a  tures^  by  one  of  Which  the  litUe  inhabitant  can  always 
note  peculiarly  solitary  and  dreadful ;  but  aboye  all,  the  escape  when  the  enemy  is  in.  possession  of  the  oth«; 
hissing  of  the  yarious  kinds  of  serpents,  that  then  begin  Many  ereatuies  are  equally  careful  of  avoiding  their 
their  call,  and,  as  I  am  aasured,  make  a  much  louder  enemies,  by  placing  a  oentinel  to  warn  them  of  ihe  m^ 
symphouy  than  the  birds  in  our  gix>yes  in  a  morning.  proach  of  danger.  These  generally  peiilMtt  this  duty  by 
Beasts  of  prey  seldom  deyour  each  other — ^nor  can  turns ;  and  they  know  bdw  to  pumsh  sueh  as  bays  neg- 
anythinff  but  thie  greatest  degree  of  hunger  induce  them  leoied  their  post,  or  haye  been  unmindful  of  tk»  coin- 
to  it  What  they  chiefly  seek  after  is  the  deer  or  the  mon  safety.  Such  am  a  pari  of  the  efforts  that  the 
?oat — ^those  harmless  creatures  that  seem  to  embellish  weaker  races  of  ouadrupeds  exert  to  ayoid  their  invaders, 
(ature.  These  are  either  pursued  or  surprised,  and  and  in  geneni  toey  are  attended  with  success.  The  arts 
afibrd  the  most  s^eeable  repast  to  their  destroyers*  The  of  instinct  are  most  commonly  found  an  oveimateh  for 
most  usual  method  with  eyen  the  fleteest  animals  is  la  the  invasions  of  instinct  Man  is  t)ie  only  creature 
hide  and  crouch  near  some  path  irequsMted  by  their  Ji^^iiust  whom  all  their  little  tricks  cauaot  prevail, 
prey,  or  some  water  where  ealUe  eonw  to  diink»  When  Wherever  he  has  spread  bis  dominion  scarce  any  flight 
they  Suisse  them  at  onee  with  a  bound.  The  Hon  and  the  can  save,  or  any  retioat  harbour;  wherever  he  corner 
tiger  leap  twenty  feet  at  a  ^ring ;  and  thia,  rather  than  terror  seems  to  foUow,  and  all  socie^  oeases  onong  tha 
Uieir  swiftness  or  strength,  i*  what  they  hAve  most  to  inferior  tenants  of  the  |>lain :  their  union  against  hiai 
depend  upon  for  a  supply.  There  is  searosa  one  of  the  can  yield  them  no  protection,  and  their  eunnmg  is  but 
deer  or  hare  kind  that  ianpi  very  easily  eiqpaUe  of  eeoap*  weakness.  In  their  fellow  brutes  they  have  an  enemy 
ing  them  by  it9  swiftnesf;  ee  that  whenever  any  of  whom  they  can  oppose  with  an  equality  of  advantage; 
these  faU  a  prey  it  must  be  owing  to  their  own  inattea>  the^  can  oppose  fraud  or  swiftness  to  fores,  or  numbers 
uon.  to  invasion ;  but  what  can  be  done  against  such  an 
But  there  is  another  dass  of  the  camiv<»rous  kind  that  enemy  aa  man,  who  finds  them  out  tboo^  unseen,  a^d 
lAuit  by  the  scent,  and  which  it  is  much  more  difficult  thou^  remote  destroys  them  ?  1Vb««ver  he  comes  all 
to  escape.  It  is  remaricable  that  all  animals  of  thiskind  the  contests  anumg  the  meaner  ranks  seem  to  be  at  an 
pursue  in  a  pack,  and  encourage  each  other  bv  their  end,  or  is  carried  only  bv  surprise.  Such  aa  he  has 
mutual  cries.  The  jackall,  the  syagush,  the  wou,  and  thought  proper  to  protect  Lave  calmly  sulmiitted  to  his 
the  dog  are  of  this  kind:  they  porsue  with  patience  rafter  protection ;  such  as  he  has  found  convenient  to  destregr 
than  awiftuees ;  their  prey  mes  at  first,  and  leaves  them  carry  on  an  unequal  war,  and  (heir  numbers  ara  ayaijr 
lor  miles  behind;  but  thev  keep  on  with  a  constant^  day  decreasing. 

steady  pace,  and  excite  each  other  by  a  general  spirit  of  The  wild  animal  is  subject  to  few  alteratienB,  and  in 
industiy  and  emulation,  till  at  last  they  share  the  com^  a  state  of  savage  nature  continues  for  ages  the  same  in 
mon  plunder^  .Bat  it  too  often  happens  that  the  larger  siae,  shape,  and  colour-  But  it  is  otherwise  when  sub* 
beaata  of  prey  when  they  hear  a  C17  of  this  kind  begun  dued  and  taken  under  the  protection  (^  man;  its  exler- 
puivne  the  pack,  and  when  the^  have  hunted  down  ibe  nal  form,  and  even  its  internal  structure,  an  altered  bj 
ammal  come  in  and  monopolize  the  spoil  This  has  human  assiduity — and  this  is  one  of  the  first  and  great- 
given  rise  ta  the  report  of  tne  iackall's  being  the  lion*s  est  causes  of  the  variety  that  we  see  among  the  sevend 
provider ;  when  the  reality  is,  wat  the  jacki£  hunts  for  quadruDeds  of  the  same  species.  Man  i^peary  to  hava 
ra6lf,  and  the  Ikm  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  ih#  ooanged  fte  very  nature  of  domestic  animala  by  ealli- 
ffttits  of  his  toil.  •  vation  and  care.  A  domeetic  animal  is  a  slave  thai 
Nevertheless,  with  all  the  powers  which  oamivoTous  seems  to  have  few  other  desires  but  such  as  man  is  will- 
animals  ue  possessed  of  they  generally  lead  a  life  of  ing  to  allow  it  Humble,  patient,  resigned,  and  attentive* 
famine  and  fatigue.  Their  prey  has  such  a  variety  of  it  fiUs  up  the  dudes  of  its  station---rBad7  for  labour^ 
methods  of  ese^^ing,  that   they  sometimes  coutinue  and  content  with  subsistence. 

witliout  food  for  a  fortnight  together :  but  Nature  has       Almost  aU  domestic  animala  seem  to  bear  the  marka 

endowed  them  with  a  degree  of  patience  e<|ual  to  Uie  se-  of  servitude  strong  upon  them.     All  the  varieties  in 

verity  of  their  state — so  that  as  their  subsistence  is  pre-  their  colour — all  me  fineness  and  length  of  their  hair, 

oarious  their  appetites  are  eomplving.    They  usually  together  with  the  depending  length  of  their  ears,  seeni 

seihsa  their  prey  with  a  roar  either  of  seeming  delight  or,  to  have  arisen  from  a  long  continuance  of  domestio 

perhaps*  to  terrify  it  from  resistance.    Hiey  frequently  slavery.    What  an  immense  variety  is  there  to  be  found 

deyour  it»  bones  and  all,  in  the  most  ravenous  manner;  in  the  ordinary  race  of  doss  and  horses !  the  ]»ineipal 

and  then  retire  to  their  dens,  continuing  inactive  till  the  differences  of  which  have  oeen  effected  by  the  indurtry 

eaQs  of  hunger  again  excite  their  courage  and  industry,  of  man  so  adapting  the  food,  the  treatmant,  the  labour. 

But  as  all  their  methods  of  pursuit  are  counteracted  by  and  the  climate,  uat  Nature  seems  almost  to  have  £ir- 

the  arts  of  evasion,  they  often  continue  to  range  without  gotten  her  original  design;   and  the  tame  aniinal  na 

auecess,  supporting  a  state  of  famine  for  several  days,  longer  bears  any  resemblance  to  ite  ancestors  in  tfaa 

nay,   sometimes  weeks,  toother.    Of  their  prey,  some  woms  around  him. 

find  protection  in  holeSt  in  which  Nature  has  directsd       In  this  manner.  Nature  is  under  a  kind  of  eonfltainft 

them  to  bury  tbemeelves ;  some  find  safety  by  swiftness,  in  those  animals  we  have  taught  to  live  in  d  state  d 

and  such  as  are  poesessed  of  neither  of  these  advantage  servitude  near  us.    The  savage  animals  prsearva  tiha 

generally  herd  together,  and  endeavour  to  repel  invasion  marks  of  their  first  formation ;  their  oolours  are  gsi       **~ 

by  united  force.    The  very  sheep,  which  to  us  seem  so  the  same ;  a  rou^  dusky  brown  or  a  tawny  seem 

defenceless,  are  by  no  means  so  in  a  state  of  Nature ;  their  only  varieties.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  the 

they  are  furnished  with  aims  of  defence  and  a  very  great  their  oc^ours  are  various,  and  their  forms  dififennt  frnm 

.  degree  of  swiftness;  but  they  are  still  further  asri«ted  by  each  other.    The  nature  of  the  climate,  indeed,  opeantea 

tlMr  spirit  of  mutual  defence :  the  females  fall  into  the  upon  all,  but  mors  particularly  on  these.  Hiat  naiaritb* 

centre;  and  the  males,  forming  a  ring  round  them,  op-  ment  which  is  prepared  by  the  hand  of  ma|t  ^anft 

poae  tMr  horns  to  the  sssailantii.    Some  animals,  that  adapted  to  their  appetites,  out  to  suit  hia  own  conv»» 

;feed  upon  fruitowbieh  are  to  be  found  only  at  one  lime  nienoe)— that  climate,   the  rigours  of  which  ha   ei9» 
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tiuit  employment  to  which  they  are  eomOi-   ftrodty,  and  snap  at  the  hand  that  feeds  them.    It  may 

tfanee  aarii|aed  to,  {Mroduce  a  namber  of  distdnctioiia  that   indeed,  in  genml  he  asserted,  that  in  all  oomitriet 

are  to  be  found  amonj  the  sayage  animals*    These  at  where  the  men  are  most  barbarous  the  beasts  are  most 

tratwere  aocidental,  out  in  time  became  hereditary;  fierce  and  cruel:  and  this  is  but  a  natural  consequenois 

and  a  new  race  of  monsters  are  propagated,  rather  to  of  the  struggle  between  man  and  the  more  savage  ani* 

answer  to  the  purposes  of  human  pleasure  than  their  mals  of  the  forest ;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  weak  and 

own  conTenience.    In  short,  their  Teiy  appetites  may  timid  they  must  be  bold  and  intrusiTe— in  proportion  bm 

he  changed ;   and  those  that  feed  only  upon  ffrass  may  his  dominion  is  but  feebly  supported  their  rapacity  must 

he  rendered  camiTorous.     I  have  seen  a  weep  tha£  be  more  obnoxious     In  the  extensive  countries,  theie- 

would  eat  flesh,  and  a  horse  that  was  fond  of  oysters.  fore,  lying  round  the  pole  os  beneath  the  line,  the  quad- 

But  not  their  appetites  or  their  figure  alone,  but  their  rupeds  are  fierce  and  fonnidable.    Africa  has  ever  been 

very  dlqKMstions  and  their  natural  sagacity,  are  altered  remarked  for  the  brutaH^  of  its  men  and  the  fierceness 

by  the  vieioily  of  man.    In  those  countries  where  men  of  its  animals :   its  lions  and  its  leopards  are  not  less 

have  seldom  mtmded^  some  animals  have  been  found  terrible  than  its  crocodiles  and  its  serpents ;  their  diqso- 

established  in  a  kind  of  civil  state  of  society.    Bemote  sitions  seem  entirely  marked  with  the  rigours  of  the 

finom  the  tyranny  of  man,  they  seem  to  have  a  spirit  climate ;  and.  being  bred  in  an  extreme  heat,  they  show 

of  mutual  benevolence  and  mutual  friendship.      The  a  peculiar  ferocity  that  neither  the  force  of  man  ean 

heavers  in  these  distant  solitudes  are  known  to  build  conquer  nor  his  arts  allay.    However,  it  is  happy  for 

like  architects  and  role  like  citisens.    The  habitations  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  those  climates  that  its  most 

tfwt  these  have  been  seen  to  erect  exceed  the  houses  formidable  animals  are  all  solitary  ones— that  they  have 

of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  both  in  Hot  learnt  the  ^rt  of  uniting  to  oppress  mankind;  but 

neatness  and  convenience.    But  as  soon  as  man  intrudes  each,  depending  upon  its  own  strength,  invades  without 

imon  tibeir  societjr  the^  seem  impressed  with  the  terrors  any  assistant 

c«  their  inferior  situation ;   their  spirit  of  socie^  ceases,        The  food,  also,  is  another  cause  in  the  yaiiety  which 

the  bond  is  dissolved,  and  everjr  animal  looks  for  safetv  we  find  among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  same  kind.    Thus 

in  solitude,  and  there  tries  all  its  little  industry  to  shift  the  beasts  which  feed  in  the  valley  are  generally  lai^er 

onW  for  itself  than  those  which  glean  a  scanty  subsistence  on  the 

Next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  seems  to  have  mountain.    Such  as  live  in  the  warm  olinuUbes,  where 

the  strongest  effect  both  upon  the  nature  and  form  of  the  plants  are  much  laiver  and  more  succulent  than  with 

qnadrup^Ls.    As  in  man,  we  have  seen  some  alterations  us,  are  equaUy  remarkable  for  their  bulk*    The  ox  fed 

produced  by  the  variety  of  his  situation,  so  in  the  lower  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan  is  much  larger  than  that 

ranks  that  are  more  subject  to  variation  the  influence  which  is  more  hardily  maintained  on  the  aide  of  the 

of  climate  is  more  readily  perceived.    As  these  are  more  Alps.    The  deserts  of  Africa,  where  the  plants  are  ex* 

nearly  attached  to  the  earth,  and  in  a  manner  connected  tremely  nourishing,  produce  the  largest  and   fiercest 

to  the  toil — as  they  have  none  of  the  arts  of  shielding  animafs;  and,  perhaps,  for  a  contrary  reason,  America 

off  theinelemenoy  of  the  weather  or  softening  the  rigours  is  found  not  to  produce  such  large  animals  as  are  seen 

of  the  sun,  they  are  consetquently  more  chaneed  by  its  in  the  ancient  continent    But,  whatever  be  the  reason, 

variations.     In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  the  fact  is  certain,  that  while  America  exceeds  us  in  the 

eolder  the  climate  the  larger  and  warmer  is  the  fur  of  each  size  of  its  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its 

animal— it  being  wiselv  provided  b;^  Nature  that  the  quadruped  productions.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  largest 

inhabitant  should  be  a^pted  to  the  rigours  of  its  situa-  animal  of  that  country  is  the  tapir,  which  can  by  uo 

tion.    Thus  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  which  in  temnerate  means  be  compared  to  the  elephant  of  Africa.  Its  beasts 

regions  have  short  hair,  have  a  fine  long  fur  in  the  frozen  of  prey,  also,  are  divested  of  that  strength  and  courage 

regions  near  the  pole.     On  the  contrary,  those  dogs  which  is  so  dangerous  in  this  part  of  the  world.    The 

which  with  uS  have  long  hair,  when  taken  to  Otiinea  or  American  lion,  t^^er,  and  leopard — if  such  diminutive 

Angola  in  a  short  time  cast  their  thick  covering  and  creatures  deserve  their  names — are  neither  so  fieroe  nor 

assume  a  lighter  dress,  one  more  adapted  to  the  warmth  so  valiant  as  those  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  ti^r  of  Ben- 

of  the  country.    The  beaver  and  the  ermine,  whi<^  are  gal  has  been  seen  to  measure  twelve  feet  m  lenj^, 

found  in  the  greatest  plenty  in  the  cold  regions,  are  without  including  the  taO ;  whereas  the  American  tiger 

rmiarkable  for  the  vrarmth  and  delicacy  of  &eir  furs;  seldom  exceeds  three.    This  difference  obtains  still  more 

w1ii!e  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  which  are  natives  in  the  other  animals  of  that  country — so  that  some  have 

of  the  line,  have  scarce  any  hair.     Not  but  that  human  been  of  opinion  that  all  quadrupeds  in  Southern  America 

industry  can  in  some  measure  co-operate  with  or  repress  are  of  a  different  species  from  those  most  resembling 

tlie  effects  of  climate  in  this  particular.    It  is  well  known  them  in  the  old  world ;  and  that  there  are  none  which  are 

what  alterations  are  produced  by  proper  care  in  the  common  to  both  but  such  as  have  entered  America  by 

a^iaep's  fleece  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country ;  and  the  north ;  and  which,  being  able  to  bear  the  rigours 

the  same  industry  is  pursued  widi  a  like  success  in  of  the  frozen  pole,  have  ^veiled  from  the  audent  oon- 

Sjria,  where  many  of  their  animals  are  clothed  with  a  tinent  by  that  passage  into  the  new.    Thus  the  bear,  the 

long  and  beautiful  hair,  which  they  take  care  to  improve,  wolf,  the  elk,  the  stag,  the  fox,  and  the  beaver,  are  known 

an  they  work  it  into  that  stuff  called  camblet — so  well  to  the  inhabitant  as  well  of  North  America  as  of  Bussia; 

known  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  while  most  of  the  various  kinds  to  the  southward  in  both 

The  disposition  of  the  animal  seems  also  not  less  continents  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other.    Upon 

maxked  by  the  climate  than  the  figure.   The  same  causes  the  whole,  such  as  peculiarlv  belong  to  the  new  conti- 

^hU  seem  to  have  rendered  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  uent  are  without  any  maiks  of  the  qiiadmped  perfection. 

rigorous  climates  savage  and  ignorant  have  also  operated  They  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  the  power  of  defence ; 

nfQin  their  animals.    Both  at  the  line  and  the  pole  the  tliey  have  neither  formidable  teeth,  horx^s,  nor  tail ;  their 

"^il^  ^sdmpeik  are  fieroe  and  untameable.    in  these  figure  is  awkwaitl,    and  their  limbs    ill-proportioned. 

^i^^tai^a— Iheir  savage   dispositions  having  not  beeo  Sjme  among  them,   such  as  the  antrbear  and  the  sloth, 

raUed  by  any  efforts  ih)m  man,  and  being  stOl  farther  appear  so  miserably  formed  as  scarce  to  have  tlie  power 

afriwJatw  by  the  severity  of  the  weather— Siey  continue  of  moving  and  eating.     They  seemingly  drag  out  a 

weejBtta  tmtractable.  Most  of  the  attempts  which  have  miserable  and  languid  existence  in  the  most  desert  soli 

mftotobeen  made  to  tame  the  wild  beasts  brought  tude,  and  would  quickljr  have  been  destroyed  in  a  countiy 

■««»  from  the  pole  or  the  equator  have  proved  inef-  where  there  were  inhabitants  or  powerful  beasts  to  opposa 

mewaL   They  are  genfle  and  harmless  enough  while  them. 

young ;  but  as  fhey  grow  up  they  acquire  their  natm-al       But  if  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  continent  be  IcM 
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they  are  found  in  much  greater  abuudanoe ;  for  it  10  a  no  obstaclee  can  stop  .their  ravage,  nor  no  threats  can 

rule  that  obtains  through  Nature  that  the  smallest  coi-  terrify;  the  lioness  then  seems  more  hardy  than  eren 

mals  multiply  the  fastest     The*  goat  imported  from  the  lion  himself.    She  attacks  men  and  beasts  mcti» 

Europe  to  South  America  soon  begins  to  degenerate ;  criminately,  and  carries  all  she  can  orercome  reeking  10 

but  as  it  grows  less  it  becomes  more  prolific ;  and,  in-  her  cubs,  whom  she  thus  elurly  accustoms  to  slaugjitec 

itead  of  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  most,  it  generally  Milk  in  the  camiTorous  animida  is  much  more  vomog 

Sfoduces  five,  and  sometimes  more.    What  there  is  in*  than  in  others ;  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason  that  au 

ie  food  or  the  climate  that  produces  this  change  we  such  carry  home  their  prey  alive,  that,  in  feeding  their 

haje  not  been  able  to  leam ;  we  might  be  apt  to  ascribe  young,  its  blood  may  supply  the  deiiclmioeB  of  Nator , 

it  to  the  heat,  but  on  the  African  coast,  where  it  is  still  and  senre  instead  of  that  milk  with  which  they  aie  so 

hotter,  this  rale  does  not  obtain ;  for  l^e  goat,  instead  sparingly  supplied. 

of  degenerating  there,  seems  rather  to  improye.                     Nature,  tliat  has  thus  given  them  courage  U)  defeod 
Howeyer,  the  rule  is  general  among  ail  quadrupeds,  their  young,  has  given  them  instinct  to  choose  the  pnv 
that  those  which  are  large  and  formidable  produce  but  per  times  of  copulation,  so  as  to  bring  forth  when  the 
afewat  a  time;  while  such  as  are  mean  and  contemptible  provision  suited  to  each  kind  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
are  extremely  prolific.    The  lion  or  tiger  have  seldom  matest  plenty.    The  wolf,   for  instance,  couples  in 
above  two  cubs  at  a  litter ;  while  the  oat,  which  is  of  a  December,  so  that,  the  time  of  j^regnancy  continuing  fiys 
similar  nature,  is  usually  seen  to  have  five  or  six.    In  months,  it  may  have  its  joung  in  ApriL   The  mare,  who 
this  manner  the  lower  triros b^ome extremely  numerous,  goes  eleven  mouths,  admits  the  horse  in  sunuuer  in  order 
and  but  for  this  surprising  fecundity,  from  their  natural  to  foal  about  tiie  beginning  of  May.    On  the  contrary, 
weakness,  they  would  quickly  be  extirpated.    The  breed  those  animals  whion  lay  up  provisions  for  the  irinter, 
of  mice,  for  instance,  would  have  long  since  been  blotted  such  as  the  beaver  and  the  marmotte,  couple  in  the  latter 
from  the  earth,  were  the  mouse  as  slow  in  production  as  end  of  autumn,  so  as  to  have  their  young  about  January, 
the  elephant    But  it  has  been  wisely  provided  that  such  against  which  season  they  have  provide  a  very  comfortr 
animals  as  can  make  but  little  resistance  should  at  least  able  store.    These  seasons  for  coupling,  however,  among 
have  a  means  of  repairing  the  destruction  which  they  some  of  the  domestic  kinds  are  generally  in  cousequcjiae 
must  often  suffer  by  their  quick  reproduction — that  they  of  the  quantity  of  provisions  wiui  which  they  are  at  any 
should  increase  even  among  enemies,  and  multiply  under  time  supplied.    Thus  we  may,  by  feeding  any  of  Ukbso 
the  hand  of  the  destroyer.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  as  animals  and  keeping  off  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  make 
wisely  been  ordered  by  Providence  that  the  larger  kinds  them  breed  whenever  we  please.    In  this  manner  those 
should  produce  but  slowly ;  otherwise,  as  they  require  coutiive  who  produce  lambs  all  the  year  round, 
proportional  supplies  from  Nature,  they  would  qmckly       The  choice  of  situation  in  bring[ing  forth  is  also  vsiy. 
consume  their  own  store ;  and,  of  consequence,  many  remarkable.    In  most  of  the  rapacious  kinds  the  female 
of  them  would  soon  perish  throi^  want — so  that  life  takes  tiie  utmost  precautions  to  hide  the  place  of  her  re- 
would  thus  be  given  without  the  necessary  means  of  sub-  treat  from  the  male,  who  otherwise,  when  pressed  by 
sistence.     In   a  word.    Providence   has   most  wisely  hunger,  would  be  apt  to  devour  her  cubs,    Siie  seldom, 
balanced  the  strength  of  the  great  against  the  weakness  therefore,  strays  far  from  her  den,  and  never  approaches 
of  the  little.    Since  it  was  necessary  tiiat  some  should  while  he  is  in  view,  nor  visits  him  again  till  ner  young 
be  great  and  others  nlean — ^sinoe  it  was  expedient  that  are  capable  of  providing  for  themselves.    Si^h  animslB 
some  should  live  upon  others,  it  has  assiated  the  weakness  as  are  of  tender  constitutions  take  the  utmost  care  to 
of  one  by  granting  it  fruitfulness,  and  diminished  the  provide  a  place  of  warmth  as  well  as  safety  for  their 
number  of  the  other  by  infecundity.  young ;  the  rapacious  kinds  bring  forth  in  the  Uiickest 
In  consequence  of  this  provision  the  larger  creatures,  woods ;  those  that  chew  the  cud,  with  the  various  tribes 
which  bring  forth  few  at  a  time,  seldom  begin  to  degene-  of  the  vermin  kind,  choose   some  hidinf;-place  in  ths 
rate  till  they  have  nearly  acquired  their  fuU  growth.  On  neighl)ourhood  of  man,    S(une  dig  holes  in  the  ground, 
the  contrary,  those  which  bring  many  reproduce  before  some  choose  the  hoUow  of  a  tree,  and  all  the  amphibious 
they  have  arrived  at  half  their  natural  size.    Thus  the  kinds  bring  up  their  young  near  the  water,  and  accustom 
horse  and  the  bull  are  nearly  at  their  best  before  they  them  betimes  to  tbehr  proper  element 
begin  to  breed;  the  hog  and  the  rabbit  scarce  leave  the       Thus  Natjure  seems  kjndly  careful  for  the  protection 
teat  before  they  become  parents  in  tui'n.    Almost  all  of  the  meanest  of  her  creatures :  but  thero  is  one  class 
animals  likewise  continue  the  time  of  their  pregnancy  of  quadrupeds  that  seems  entirely  left  to  chance»  that  no 
in  proportion  to  their  size.    The  mare  continues  eleven  parent  stands  forth  to  protect,  nor  no  instructor  leads  to 
months  with  foal,  the  cow  nine,  the  wolf  five,  and  the  teach  the  arts  of  subsistence.    These  are  the  quadrupeds 
bitch  nine  weeks.    In  all  the  intermediate  litters  are  the  that  are  brought  forth  from  the  egg,  such  as  the  lizard, 
most  fruitful — the  first  and  the  last  generally  producing  the  tortoise,  and  the  crocodile.    The  fecundity  of  all 
tne  fewest  in  number  and  the  worst  of  the  kma.  other  animals  compared  with  these  is  sterility  itself. 
Whatever  be  the  natural  disposition  of  animals  at  These  bring  forth  above  two  hundred  at  a  time;  but  as 
other  times,  they  all  acquire  new  couraga  when  they  the  ofispring  is  more  numerous  the  parental  care  is  less 
consider   themselves   as  defending  their  young.    No  exerted.  Thus  the  numerous  broods  of  eggs  aie,  without 
terrors  can  then  drive  them  from  the  part  of  duty ;  the  farther  solicitude,  buried  in  the  warm  sands  of  the  sbofs, 
mildest  be^  to  exert  their  little  force,  and  resist  the  and  the  heat  of  tiie  sun  alone  is  left  to  bring  them  to 
most  formidable  enemy.    Where  resistance  is  hopeless,  perfection.  To  this  perfection  they  arrive  almost  aaaooa 
they  then  incur  every  danger  in  order  U>  rescue  their  young  as  disengaged  from  the  shell    Most  of  them,  without 
by  flight,  and  retard  their  own  expedition  by  providing  any  other  guide  tiian  instinct,  immediately  make  to  the 
for  their  littie  ones.    When  the  female  opossum,  an  ani-  water.    In  their  passa^  thither  they  have  numbeilMl 
mal  of  America,  is  pursued,  she  instantly  takes  her  enemies  to  fear.   The  birds  of  prey  that  haunt  the  shon, 
young  into  a  false  belly  with  which  Nature  has  supplied  the  beasts  that  aocidentiy  come  that  way,  and  even  the 
her,  and  carries  them  off  or  dies  in  the  endeavour.    I  animals  that  give  them  birth,  are  known,  with  a  stnagB 
have  been  lately  assured  of  a  she-fox  which,  when  rapacity,  to  thin  their  numbers  as  well  sis  the  rest; 
hunted,  took  her  cub  in  her  mouth,  and  run  for  several       ^ut  it  is  Idndly  ordered  by  Providenoe  that  tfaosa  lid" 
miles  without  quitting  it,  until  at  last  she  was  forced  to  mals  which  are  mosdy  obnoxious  should  thua  htfs 
leave  it  behind  upon  the  approach  of  a  mastiff,  as  she  many  destroyers;  were  it  not  for  t^iis,  by  their  eMST' 
ran  througn  a  farmer's  yarcL    But  if  at  this  period  the  fecundity  they  would  soon  overrun  the  earth,  anjL 
mildest  animals  acquire  new  fierceness,  how  iormidable  her  all  our  plains  with  defbnmQr. 
must  those  be  thajt  subsist  by  rapine !    At  such  times  
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  HORSE  KINI). 

BOOK  L*-4]IHAP.  I.  ap  boldly  near  him»  as  if  to  examine  his  strength,  or  to 

intimidate  bim  from  proceeding ;  but  if  the  man  ftp* 

or  THB  HOBSE.  proaches  within  pistol-shot,  the  centinel  then  thinks  it 

nigh  time  to  alarm  his  fellows ;  this  he  does  by  a  loud 

Aniwalw  of  the  horse  kind  desenre  a  plaoe  next  to  kind  of  snorting,  upon  which  they  all  take  the  signal* 

SB  in  B  History  of  Nature.    Their  actintYf  their  and  fly  off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind — their  faithful 

lArangth,  their  usefiilness,  and  their  beauty,  all  contri-  centinel  bringing  up  the  rear. 
bate  to  render  them  the  principal  objectB  of  our  curiosity       It  is  not  easy  to  say  from  what  country  the  horse 

md  care — a  raee  of  oteatores  in  whose  welfeure  we  are  came  originalljr.    It  should  seem  that  the  colder  climates 

interssted  next  to  our  own.  do  not  agree  with  his  constitution;  for  sdthough  he  is 

Of  ftU  the  quadruped  animals  the  horse  seems  the  found  almost  in  them  all,  yet  his  form  is  altered  there, 

flioflt  beaudful ;  the  noble  largeness  of  his  form,  the  and  he  is  foimd  at  once  diminutive  and  ill  shaped.    We 

^O0sy  smoothness  of  his  skin,  the  graceful  ease  of  his  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  there  were  wild 

motionfl,  and  ihe  exact  symmetiy  of  his  shape,  have  horses  once  in  Europe;  at  present,  howcTer,  they  are 

tandit  us  to  regard  him  as  the  mrst  and  the  most  pei^  totaUv  brought  under  subjection;  and  eyen  those  which 

Ibofy  formed ;  imd  yet,  what  is  extraordinary  enough,  are  K>und  in  America  are  of  a  Spanish  breed,  which, 

if  ire  examine  him  internally,  his  structure  will  be  found  being  sent  thither  upon  its  first  discoyery,  haye  since 

the  most  different  from  that  of  man  of  all  other  quad-  become  wild,  and  haye  spread  oyer  all  the  south  of  that 

n^eds  wfaatBoeyer.    As  the  ape   approaches  us  the  vast  continent  almost  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.    These 

nefliest  in  internal  conformation,  so  the  horse  is  the  in  general  are  a  small  breed,  of  about  fourteen  hands 

aMMt  lemote — a  strikinff  proof  that  there  may  be  opposi-  high.    They  haye  thick  jaws  and  clumsy  joints ;  their 

floos  of  beautr,  and  itaX  all  grace  is  not  to  be  referred  ears  and  neck,  also,  are  long;  they  are  eaoly  tamed— 

to  one  standard.  for  the  horse  by  nature  is  a  gentle,  complying  creature, 

To  hftfe  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his  native  and  resists  rather  from  fear  than  obstinacy.    They  are 

f&BO^ieity,  we  are  not  to  look  for  him  in  the  pastures  or  caught  by  a  kind  of  nooee,  and  then  held  Ust  by  the 

IliO  stwes,  to  which  he  has  been  consigned  by  man,  legs  and  tied  to  a  tree,  where  they  are  left  for  two  days 

Imt  in  those  wild  and  extensive  plains  where  he  has  without  food  or  drink.    By  that  time  they  begin  to  grow 

Iwen  OfJsinally  produced — ^where  he  ranges  without  con-  manageable ;  and  in  some  weeks  they  become  as  tame  as 

tnl,  and  riots  in  all  the  variety  of  luxurious  Nature,  if  they  had  never  been  in  a  state  of  wildness.    If  by  any 

Ia  tide  state  of  happy  independence  he  disdains  the  accident  they  are  once  more  set  at  liberty  they  never  be- 

inee  of  man,  which  only  tends  to  servitude.    In  come  wild  again,  but  know  their  masters,  and  come  to 

boundless  tracts,  whether  of  Africa  or  Mew  Spain,  their  call.    Some  of  the  buccaneers  have  often  been 

lie  runs  at  liberty,  he  seems  no  waj^  incommoded  agreeably  surprised,  after  a  long  absence,  to  see  theur 

the  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  subject  in  faithful  horses  once  more  present  themselves  with  their 

le.    The  oontinual  verdure  of  the  fields  supplies  usual  assiduity,  and  come  up  with  a  fond  submission  to 

WJaatB ;  and  the  climate,  that  never  knows  a  winter,  receive  the  rem. 
Ids  etmstitution,  which  naturally  seems  adapted  to       These  American  horses,  however,  cannot  pro^rly  be 

His  enemies  of  the  forest  are  but  few — for  none  ranked  among  the  wild  races,  since  they  were  originally 

'Mk  glOiter  kinds  will  venture  to  attack  him ;  any  one  bred  from  such  as  were  tame.    It  is  not  in  the  new,  but 

vtjteee  he  is  singly  able  to  overcome ;  while,  at  the  in  the  old  world  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal  in  a 

toe,  he  is  content  to  find  safety  in  society ;  for  true  state  of  nature-^in  the  extensive  deserts  of  Africa, 

vOd  borseB  of  those  countiies  always  herd  together,  in  Arabia,  and  those  wide-spread  countries  that  separate 

"&  ftfiae  countries,  therefore,  the  horses  are  (^ten  Tartary  from  the  more  southern  nations.    Vast  droves  of 

M foe£iig  in  droves  of  five  or  six  hundred    As  they  these  animals  ai^  seen  wild  among  the  Tartars:  they  at« 

%  tt^  esRT  on  war  against  any  other  race  of  animals,  of  a  small  breed,  extremely  swii't,  and  very  readily  eVade 

jMPMsstisAed  to  remain  entirely  u|K)n  the  defensive,  their  pursuers.    As  they  go  together,    they  will  not 

'Kli  ytures  on  which  they  live  satis^^  all  their  appe-  admit  of  any  strange  animals  among  them,  though  even 

«ijttkd  aU  other  precautions  are  purely  for  their  secu-  of  their  own  kind.    Whenever  they  iind  a  tame  horse 

m  ease  of  s  surprise.    As  they  are  never  attacked  attempting  to  associate  with  them  they  instantly  gather 

^.  ft  a  dissdvantage,  whenever  they  sleep  in  the  forests  round  him,  and  soon  oblige  him  to  seek  safety  by  flight 

.  JfSJkave  always  one  among  their  number  that  stands  There  are  vast  numbers  also  of  wild  horses  to  the  north 

slitatiiMil,  to  dive  notice  of  any  approaching  danger;  of  Ohina,  but  they  are  of  a  weak,  timid  breed — small  of 

taAttds  office  they  take  by  turns.    If  a  man  approaches  stature  and  useless  in  war. 
'^'^  whfleth^sxe  feeding  by  day  theur  oentmcd  walks       At  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  numbers  of  hocBes 
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in  a  stele  of  nature,  but  they  are  small,  ndoos,  and  nuvres  in  their  ordinary  exenrsioiis    erperisnee  liciiBf 

antemeahle.    Thej  are  found  wild,  alao,  in  serend  oUier  touglit  Hhem  that  they  support  iktigne,  thjn^  and  hni* 

parts  of  AMoa;  hut  the  wretched  iuhabitents  of  that  ger  hotter  than  the  hones  are  found  to  do.    They  sif 

countnr  either  want  the  art  to  tame  them  or  seem  igno-  also  less  vicious,  oi  a  gentler  nature,  and  are  nol  eo  if| 

rant  of  their  uses.    It  is  common  with  the  Negroes,  who  to  neigh.    They  are  more  harmless,  also,  among  then- 

ife earned  orer  from  thenoe  to  America,  when  tbeyflrst  selyes — not  so  apt  to kiok or  hurt  eadi  other,  but remsia 

see  a  horse  to  testify  both  terror  aiid  surprise.    These  whole  days  together  without  the  least  misehief.    Ihft 

poor  men  seem  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  such  a  Turks*  on  the  oontraiy,  are  not  partial  to  mares;  and 

creature;  and,  though  the  horse  is  probably  a  native  of  the  Arabians  sell  them  such  horses  as  they  do  not  ohocM 

their  own  oountiy,  they  have  let  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  keep  for  stallions  at  home.    They  preserve  the  pedi- 

ei^joy  the  benefit  of  his  services  without  turning  them  gree  of  their  horses  with  great  care,  and  for  several  agei 

to  anv  advantage  at  home.     In  some  parts  of  Africa,  back.  Tliey  know  their  alliances  and  all  their  geneslo^; 

therefore,  where  the  horse  runs  wild,  the  natives  seem  they  distinguish  the  races  by  different  names,  and  divrae 

to  consider  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a  dainty  food  than  an  them  into  three  classes.    The  first  is  that  of  the  noUea^ 

useful  creature  capable  of  assisting  them  either  in  war  the  ancient  breed,  and  unadulterated  on  either  side;  the 

or  labour :  ridine  seems  a  refinement  that  the  natives  second  is  that  of  the  horses  of  the  ancient  race,  hot 

of  Angola  or  Oamaria  have  notas^ret  acquired;  and  adulterated;   and  the  third  is  that  of  the  common  and 

when  they  oatch  a  horse  it  is  witk  an  intent  to  eat  him.  inferior  kind.    The  last  they  sell  at  a  low  price;  hot 

But  of  all  countries  in  the  wokld  where  the  horse  runs  those  of  the  first  class,  and  even  of  the  secona  (amongst 

wild  Arabia  produces  the  most  beautiful  breed — ^the  which  are  found  horses  of  equal  value  to  the  former),  are 

most  generous,  swift,  and  persevering.    They  are  found,  sold  extremely  dear.    They  know  by  long  ezpenenee 

though  not  in  ffreat  numbers,  in  the  deserts  of  that  the  race  of  a  horse  by  his  appearance ;  they  can  tell  the 

country;   and  the  natives  use  every  stratagem  to  take  name,  the  surname,  the  colour,  and  the  mariu  nromriv 

them.    Although  they  are  active  and  beautiful,  yet  they  belonging  to  each.    When  they  are  not  possesaea  of  staK 

are  not  so  large    as  thoee  that  ai'e  bred    up  tame ;  lions  of  the  noble  race  themselves  for  their  mares  they 

they  are  of  a  brown  colour,  their  mane  and  tail  very  borrow  from   their  neighbours,   paying  a  leasonaUs 

short,  and  the  hair  black  and  tufted.    Their  swiftness  price,  as  with  us,  and  receive  a  writtsn  attestation 

is  incredible ;  the  attempt  to  pursue  them  in  the  usual  of  the  whole.    In  this  attestation  is  contained  the  name 

manner  of  the  chase  with  doffs  would  be  entirely  fruit-  of  tiie  horse  as  well  as  the  mare,  and  their  req»ectife 

leas.    Such  is  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  that  they  are  genealogies.    When  the  mare  has  produced  her  foal 

instantly  out  of  view,  and  the  dogs  themselves  give  up  new  witnesses  are  caUed,  and  a  new  attestation  signed, 

the  vain  pursuit    The  only  method,  therefore,  of  taking  in  which  sre  described  the  marks  of  the  foal,  and  Ae 

them  is  by  tnms  hidden  in  the  sand,  which,  entangling  day  noted  when  it  was  brought  forth.    Thess  attestsr 

their  feet,  the  hunter  at  length  comes  up,  and  either  kills  tions  increase  the  value  of  a  horse,  and  they  are  giwn 

them  or  carries  them  home  alive.    If  the  horse  be  young  to  tlie  person  who  buys  him.    The  most  ordiaaiy  maie 

he  is  considered  among  the  Arabians  as  a  mat  delicacy,  of  this  race  sells  for  five  hundred  crowns;   there  aie. 

and  they  feast  upon  him  while  any  part  is  foimd  i^emain-  many  that  sell  for  a  thousand,  and  some  of  the  veiy  fmset 

ing;  but  if,  from  his  shape  or  vigour,  he  promises  to  be  kinds  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  himdred  pounds.    As  the  - 

serviceable  in  his  more  noble  capacity,  they  take  the  Arabians  have  no  other  house  but  a  tent  to  live  in,  this; 

usual  methods  of  taming  him  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  also  servee  them  for  a  stable— so  that  tfaenwre,  the  foal, 

and  he  soon  becomes  an  useful  domestic  animal  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie  all  together 

The  usual  manner  of  trying  their  swiftness  is  by  hunt-  indiscriminately :  the  little  children  are  often  seen  upon^ 

ing  the  ostrich :  the  horse  is  the  only  animal  whose  the  body  or  neck  of  the  mare,  while  these  continue  inof-. 

speed  is  comparable  to  that  of  this  creature,  which  is  fenaive  and  harmless,  permitting  them  thna  lo  piay  with 

found  in  the  sandy  plains,  with  which  those  countiies  and  caress  them  without  any  iq^ury.    The  Arabians 

abound.    The  instant  the  ostrich  perceives  itself  aimed  never  beat  their  horses :  they  treat  them  gentlv;  they 

at  it  makes  to  the  mountains,  while  the  horseman  pur-  sneak  to  them,  and  seem  to  hold  a  discourse;  they  use 

sues  with  all  the  swiftness  possible,  and  endeavours  to  tnem  as  friends ;  they  never  attempt  to  increase  their 

out  off  its  retreat    The  chase  then  continues  along  the  speed  by  the  whip,  nor  spur  them  but  in  cases  of  neo» 

plain,  while  the  ostrich  makes  use  of  both  legs  and  sity.    However,  when  this  happens,  they  set  off  with 

wings  to  assist  its  motion.    However,  a  horse  of  the  amazing  swiftness :  they  leap  over  obstiuales  with  as 

first  speed  is  able  to  out-run  it;  so  that  the  poor  ani-  much  agility  as  a  buck;  and  u  the  rider  ha]»pens  to&ll, 

mal  is  then  obliged  to  have  lecourse  to  art  to  elude  the  they  are  so  manageable  that  they  stand  still  in  the  midst 

hunter,  by  frequently  turning:  at  length,  finding  all  of  tiieir  meet  n^nd  career.    The  Arabian  horses  are  of  a 

escape  hq»eless,  it  hides  its  head  wherever  it  can,  and  middle  siae,  easy  in  their  motions,  and  rather  inclined 

suffers  itself  tamely  to  be  taken.    If  the  horse  in  a  trial  to  leanxkess  than  fat    They  ars  regularly  dressed  eveiy 

of  this  kind  shows  great  speed  and  is  not  readily  tired,  morning  and  evening,  and  with  such  ears  that  the 

his  price  becomes  proportionably  great,  and  their  are  smallest  roughness  is  not  left  upon  their  skins.    They 

some  horses  valued  at  a  thousand  ducats.  wash  their  legs,  the  mane,  and  the  tail,  which  thev  never 

But  the  horses  thus  caught,  or  trained  in  this  man-  cut,  and  which  they  seldom  comb,  lest  they  should  tlua 

ner,  at  present  are  but  very  few ;  .the  value  of  Arabian  the  hair.   They  sive  them  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day;, 

horses  over  aU  the  world  has  in  a  great  measure  thinned  they  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or  twice ;  and  at  soar, 

the  detorts  of  the  wild  breed ;  and  there  are  few  to  be  set  they  hang  a  htug  to  t^eir  headsi  in  which  there  is 

found  in  those  countries  except  such  as  are  tame.    The  about  naif  a  bushel  of  clean  barley.    They  oontinne 

Arabians,  as  we  are  told  by  historisns,  first  began  the  eating  the  whole  night,  and  the  bag  is  again  taken  away 

management  of  horses  in  &e  time  of  Shequelsmael.  the  next  morning.    They  are  turned  out  to  pasture  in 

Before  that  they  wandered  wikl  along  the  face  of  the  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  grass  is  pretqr  hi^» 

oountry,  neglected  and  useless;  but  the  natives  then  sad  at  which  time  the  mares  ase  given  to  the  staUvB** 

first  b^gan  to  tame  their  fierceness  and  to  improve  their  When  the  spring  is  past  they  take  them  atfain  from  pas^ 

beauty;  so  that  at  present  they  possess  a  race  of  the  ture,  and  they  get  neither  grass  nor  hay  during  the  ledl 

most  beautiful  horses  in  the  world,  with  which  they  of  theyear ;  Wley  is  their  only  food,  except  now  and 

drive  a  trade,  and  fitniiah  the  stebles  of  princes  atim-  then  a  little  straw.    The  mane  of  the  loal  is  ahiifs 

saanss  prices.  cliraed  when  about  a  year  or  eigiiteen  months  dkt  A- 

There  is  scarce  an  Arabian,  how  poor  soever,  but  is  oider  to  make  it  stronger  and  thiokec    They  begia  t^ 

— -'^-'>  ^di  ys  horse.    They  in  genend  make  use  of  break  them  at  two  yeavs  old,  or  two  yeam  and  a  Mtf  9k 
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Jtrtfaert;  they  ii0T«r  saddle  or  bridle  them  till  at  that    the  good  horses,  without  paying  the  owners  thesmallfsl 
ttVB,  and  then  diey  are  always  kept  ready  saddled  at  the    gratuity  for  their  care  in  bringing  them  up.    The  Tingi* 

iser  of  the  tent  from  morning  till  sunset^  in  order  to  be  tanians  and  Egrptians  hare  now,  thereiora,  the  &i*« 

piepared  against  any  sorprise.    They  at  present  seem  of  rearing  the  finest  horses,  both  for  size  and  beauty. 

SBokble  of  the  great  adyantage  their  horses  are  to  the  The  smallest  of  these  last  are  ufiually  sixteen  hands 

eemitry;  there  is  a  law,  therefore,  that  prohibits  the  high;  and  all  of  them  shaped,  as  they  express  it,  with 

eacportation  of  the  mares,  and  suoh  stallione  as  are  the  elegance  of  an  antelope. 

Itoiight  into  Enirland  are  generally  purchased  on  tiie  Next  to  the    Barb,    travellers  ffenerally  rank  the 

Eastemclioresof  Africa,  and  come  round  to  us  by  the  Spanish  genette.    These  horses,  like  the  former,  at« 

Cipe  of  Good  Hope.   Ther  are  in  general  less  in  statmn  little,  but  extremely  swift  and  beautiful.    The  head  is 

ttuBi  our  own,  being  not  aoorelburteext  or  fourteen  lumds  something  of  the  largest ;  the  mane  thick ;  the  ean  long, 

and  a  half  high  ,*  their,  motions  are  much  more  graceful  but  well  pointed ;  the  eyes  filled  with  fire ;  the  shoulder 

and  Swifter  than  that  of  our  own  horses ;  but  nevertheless  thickisb,  and  the  breast  fall  and  large ;  tiie  croup  round 

tlieir  ^Med  is  far  from  being  equal;   they  run  higher  and  large;  the  legs  beautiful,  and  without  hair;  the 

from  the  ground;  their  stroke  is  not  so  long  and  close ;  pastern  a  little  of  the  longest,  as  in  the  Barb,  and  the 

tad  they  are  fiir  inferior  in  bottom.    Still,  however,  they  hoof  rather  too  high.    Nevertheless,  they  move  wifli 

mdst  be  considered  as  the  first  and  finest  breed  in  the  great  ease,  and  canry  themselves  extremely  well.    Their 

worid,  and  that  from  which  all  others  have  derived  their  most  usual  colour  is  black,  or  a  dark  bay.    They  seldom 

prfaieipal  qualifications.  It  is  even  probable  that  Arabia  or  never  have  white  legs  or  white  snip.    The  Spaniards, 

M  the  original  oountir  of  horses;  since  there,  instoad  who  haye  a  groundless  aversion  to  these  markd,  never 

of  eroesing  the  breed,  they  take  every  precaution  to  keep  breed  from  suoh  as  have  them.    They  are  all  branded 

it  entire.    In  other  countries  they  must  continually  on  the  buttock  with  the  owner's  name ;  and  those  of  the 

diange  the  races,  or  their  horses  would  soon  degene-  province  of  Andalusia  pass  for  the  best    These  are  said 

rate;  but  there  the  same  blood  has  past  down  through  to  possess  courage,  obedience,  ffraoe,  and  spirit,  in  a 

a  long  succession,  without  any  diminutaon  either  of  force  greater  degree  than  even  the  Bart) ;    and  for  this  reason 

or  beiuity.  ttiey  have  oeen  preferred  as  war-horses  to  those  of  any 

The  race  of  Arabian  horses  has  spread  itself  into  Bar^  other  oountiy. 

buy,  among  the  Moors,  and  has  even  extended  across  The  Italian  hones  were  once  more  beautiful  than  they 

^t  extensive  continent  to  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  are  at  present,  for  they  have  greatly  neglected  the  bi'eea^ 

Among  the  Negroes  of  Gambia  and  Senegal  the  chiefs  Nevertheless,  there  are  still  found  some  beautiful  horses 

of  the  eountiy  are  possessed  of  horses  which,  thoufl^  among  them,  particulariv  among  the  Neapolitans,  who 

little,    are  very  beautiful  and  extremely  manageable,  chiefly  use  them  for  the  draught    In  general,  they  have 

Xastoad  of  bartey,  they  are  fed  in  those  countries  with  large  beads  and  thick  necks.    They  are  also  restive,  arid 

maii8»  bnused  and  reduced  into  meal,  and  mixed  up  consequentiv  unmanageable.    These  faults,  however,  are 

wMi  milk  when  they  design  to  fiitten  them.    These  are  recompensed  bv  the  lai^ness  of  their  sise,  by  their 

esnaideied  as  next  to  the  Arabian  horses  both  for  s^irift-  spirit,  and  the  oeauty  of  their  motion,    lliey  are  ex- 

sSSB  and  beauty ;  but  thev  are  rather  still  smaller  than  ceUent  for  show,  and  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  prance. 

the  former.   The  Italians  have  a  peculiar  sport,  in  which  The  Danish  horses  are  of  suoh  an  excellent  size  and 

liones  of  this  breed  mn  against  each  other.    They  have  so  stronff  a  make,  that  they  are  preferred  to  all  others 

no  riders,  but  saddles  so  formed  as  to  flap  against  the  for  the  draught    There  are  some  of  them  perfectiy  well 

heneaT  sides  as  they  more,  and  thus  to  spur  them  for-  shaped ;  but  this  is  but  seldom  seen,  for  in  general  they 

ward.    They  are  set  to  mn  in  a  kind  of  railed  walk,  are  found  to  have  a  thick  neck,  heavy  shoulders,  long 

about  a  mue  long,  out  of  which  they  never  attempt  to  and  hollow  back,  and  a  narrow  croup :  however,  they 

eatKpe ;  but,  when  they  once  set  forward,  they  never  all  move  weU,  and  are  found  excellent  both  for  parade 

atop,  although  the  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  and  war.    They  are  of  all  colours,  and  often  of  whim- 

«»veffed  with  a  crowd  of  spectators,  which  opens  and  sical  ones,  some  being  streaked  like  the  tiger  or  mottled 

gives  way  as  the  horses  approach.    Our  horses  would  like  the  leopard. 

aoaroely  in  this  manner  face  a  crowd,  and  continue  their  The  German  horses  are  originally  from  Arabian  and 

speed  without  a  rider  through  the  midst  of  a  multitude ;  Barbery  stocks;  nevertheless,  they  appear  to  be  smidl 

toAt  indeed,  it  is  a  little  surprising  how  in  such  a  place  and  ill  shaned :  it  is  said,  also,  that  they  are  weak  and 

Hw  horses  find  their  own  way.    However,  what  our  washy,  witn  tender  hoofo.    The  Hungarian  horses,  en 

JSSnf^iiah  horses  may  want  in  sagacity  they  make  up  by  the  o^er  hand,  are  excellent  for  the  <fraught  as  w^  as 

^kear  swiftness ;  and  it  has  been  fimnd  upon  computation  the  saddle.    The  Hussars,  who  use  them  in  war,  usually 

that  their  speed  is  nearly  one-fourth  greater,  even  carry-  sht  their  nostrils ;  whioh  is  done,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 

ingm  rider,  than  that  of  the  swiftest  Baib  without  one.  their  neighing,  but,  perhaps,  without  any  real  founda- 

The  A^bian  breed  has  been  difilised  into  Egypt  as  tion. 

wen  as  Barbary,  and  into  Persia  also— wfaere«  as  we  are  The  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draught,  and  is  gene- 

"taid  by  Marcus  Paulus,  there  are  studs  of  ten  thousand  rally  used  for  that  piupose  over  Europe :  the  best  come 

'White  mares  altogethor,  very  fleet,  and  with  the  hoof  so  from  the  jirorince  of  Friedand.    The  Flanders  horses 

iMurd  tliat  shoeing  is  unnecessary.    In  these  countries  are  much  inferior  to  the  former;  they  have  most  com- 

^ej  in  general  give  their  horses  the  same  treatment  monly  large  heads,  flat  feet,  and  swollen  legs — ^which  . 

'Qnt  they  give  in  Arabia,  except  that  they  litter  them  are  an  essential  blemish  in  horses  of  tiiis  kind. 

toipon  alied  of  their  own  toig,diied  in  the  sun,  and  then  The  French  horses  are  of  various  kinds;  but  they 

sodueed  to  nowder.    When  wis,  which  is  spread  under  have  few  that  are  good.    The  best  horses  of  that  countiy 

lihe  horse  about  ihre  inohes  ttiiok,  ie  moistened,  they  dry  come  from  limosin ;  they  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 

it  again,  and  spread  it  as  before     The  horses  of  these  the  Barb,  and  like  them  are  excellent  for  the  chase;  but 

oountries  a  good  deal  resemble  each  other.    They  are  they  are  slow  in  ooming  to  porfeotion :  they  are  to  be 

xunaipj  of  a  uendor  make ;  their  legs  fine,  bony,  and  frr  carefully  treated  while  young,  and  must  not  be  ba<Aed 

•put ;  a  thin  maneand  fine  ercat ;  abeautiful  head ;  the  till  they  are  eight  years  okL    Normandy  frunishes  the 

eaarsmall  and  well  pointed ;  the  shoulder  thin ;  the  side  next  best,  which,  though  not  so  good  for  the  chase,  are 

nnmded,  without  any  unsightly  prominenoe ;  tiie  croup  yet  better  for  war.    In  general,  the  French  horses  have 

w  a  ttktie  of  the  longest,  and  the  tail  is  generally  set  the  fault  of  being  heavy  shouldered,  whioh  is  opposHe 

kiAji^  The  race  of  hmes,  however,  it  much  degenerated  to  the  fault  of  the  Barb,  the  latter  being  too  thin  m  the 

»Numidia-4he  natives  having  heen  diaoooraged  firom  Moulder,  and  is  consequentiy  apt  to  be  shoulder^pt 

tp  the  breed  by  the  TvakB,  who  seize  upon  all  Having  mentioned  the  horses  most  usualfy  knows  %« 
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Bvropa,  wb  ptM  an  to  tlioee  of  more  distant  eomitries, 
ffif  wlaeh  wo  .oan  only  judge  bj  report  We  mentkuied 
tiM  wild  horses  of  Amorioa.  Buofi  as  are  tame,  if  we 
may  oredit  Ae  latest  reports*  are  admirable.  Great 
numbers  of  these  are  hied  up  to  the  chase,  and  are 
chiefly  Iropt  for  this  purpose^  partioularly  at  Quito.  The 
hunteSrst  as  Ulloa  informs  us,  are  divided  into  two 
DlflBuno  rnin  part  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback ;  the 
business  of  the  footmen  is  to  rouse  the  deer,  and  that 
of  the  horsemen  to  hunt  it  down.  They  all  at  break 
of  day  repair  to  the  ^laoe  unpointed,  which  is  generally 
on  ^e  summit  of  a  bill,  with  eyeiy  man  his  greyhound. 
The  harsemen  place  themselyes  on  the  highest  peaks, 
idiilst  those  on  foot  range  the  jprecipiees,  making  a 
hideous  noise  to  start  the  deer.  Thus  the  company  ex- 
tend tiiemselves  three  or  four  leagues  or  more,  according 
to  their  numbers.  On  starting  any  game,  the  horse 
which  first  perceives  it  starts  off,  and  the  rider,  being 
unable  to  guide  or  stop  him,  pursues  the  chase,  some* 
times  down  such  a  steep  slope,  that  a  man  on  foot  with 
the  greatest  oare  could  hardly  keep  his  legs ;  firom  thence 
he  mes  up  a  dangerous  ascent,  or  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain — so  that  a  person  not  used  to  this  exercise 
mxild  think  it  much  safer  to  throw  himself  out  of  the 
saddle  than  to  commit  his  life  to  the  precipitate  ardour 
of  his  horse.  The  other  horses  which  join  in  the  chase 
do  not  wait  for  their  riders  to  animate  tiiem ;  they  set  for- 
ward immediately  upon  seeing  another  at  full  spedd ;  and 
it  becomes  prudence  in  the  rider  to  give  them  their  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  let  them  feel  the  spur,  to  cany 
him  over  the  predpioea  These  horses  are  backed  and 
oxerdsed  to  this  method  of  hunting ;  and  their  usual 
pace  is  trotting. 

There  are  said  to  be  very  good  horses  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.    Those  of  Crete  were  in  great  repu- 
tation among  the  ancients  for  their  swiftness  and  force ; 
however,  at  present  they  are  but  little  used,  even  in  the 
country  itselr,  because  of  the  unevenness  of  the  nround, 
which  is  there  verv  rocky  and  mountainous.    The  ori- 
ginal horses  of  Morocco  are  much  smaller  than  the 
Aralnan  breed ;  nevertheless  they  are  exceedingly  swift 
and  vigorous.     In  Turice^  there  are  to  be  found  horses 
of  almost  all  races — ^Arabians,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and 
those  natural  to  the  place.     The  latter  are  beautiful 
and  elegant;  they  have  a  great  deal  of  fire,  swiftuess, 
and  management;  but  they  are  not  able  to  support  any 
fiktigue.    They  eat  little ;   they  are  easily  heated ;   ana 
they  have  skins  so  sensitive  that  they  can  scarce  bear 
the  rubbing  of  the  stiinm.    The  Persian  horses  are  in 
general  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  all  ihe  east 
The  pastures  in  the  plains  of  Media,  Persepolia,  Axdebil, 
and  JDerbent  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  i^aring 
them ;  and  there  were  bred  in  those  places  vast  numbers 
by  order  of  the  government  of  Persia,  while  that  country 
was  under  any  govermnent     Pietro  della  Yalle  prefers 
die  horses  of  Persia  to  those  of  Italy,  and  says  that  they 
are  in  general  of  a  middle  size ;   and  although  some  are 
Ibund  even  of  the  smallest  stature,  yet  that  does  not  im- 
pair their  beauty  or  their  strength.    In  some  places  they 
are  found  of  a  good  siae,  as  laige  as  the  Engudi  saddle- 
horses  are  generally  found  to  be :   they  have  all  thin 
heads,  fine  crest,  narrow  breast,  small  ears  well  jdaoed, 
the  legs  fine,  the  hoof  hard,  and  the  croup  beautiful ; 
they  are  docile,  spirited,  nimble,  hardy,  courageous,  and 
capable  of  sup^portiug  extraordiuaiT  fatigue ;   they  run 
veiy  swiftly  without  being  easily  distressed ;   they  are 
strong  and  easy,  being  only  supplied  with  barley  and 
chopped  straw ;  they  are  put  to  grass  only  for  six  weeks 
in  tne  spiing ;  they  have  always  the  tail  at  full  length, 
and  there  is  no  sucn  thing  as  geldings  among  the  num- 
ber; they  are  defended  from  the  air,  as  in  England,  by 
body-clotnes ;  they  attend  them  wi^  the  meet  punctual 
exactness;   and  uiey  are  generally  ridden  in  a  snafSe, 
without  spurs.    Great  numbers  of  these  are  every  year 
.  transportea  into  Turkey,  but  chiefly  into  the  East  Indies. 


All  travellers,  howevei»  agree  that  they  ace  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  Arabian  horaes  either  for  oonrage,  iotoi, 
or  beauty;  and  that  the  latter  axe  eagcdy  ioa{^ci«i 
in  Persia. 

The  horses  of  India  are  of  a  very  indiiRaeiit  Ui^ 
being  weak  and  washy.  Those  which  an  used  by  Hm 
nandees  of  the  oountnr  oome  from  Penia  and  AnUa; 
they  are  fed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hajdmJQiig  tfacday» 
and  at  night  they  have  boued  peas,  nuxed  with  m^u 
and  butter,  instead  of  oatsor  barley :  this nonrishnMnt 
supports  them  and  gives  them  strength,  otherwise  they 
would  sink  and  degenerate'.  Thoss  naturally  belon^^ 
to  the  country  are  very  small  and  vicioua  Borne  ars  so 
very  little,  that  Tavemer  reports  that  the  young  Mogul 
prince,  at  the  age  ef  seven  or  eigkt,  rode  one  of  thess 
little  horses  that  was  not  much  larger  than  a  greyhound : 
and  it  is  not  long  since  one  of  these  was  brought  over 
into  this  country,  as  a  present  to  the  Queen,  that  mea* 
sured  no  more  than  nine  hands  high,  and  is  not  mush 
larger  than  a  common  mastiff.  It  would  seem  that 
climates  excessively  hot  are  unfovourabk  to  this  aoisML 
In  this  manner,  the  hones  of  the  Gold-coast  and  cl 
Guinea  are  extremely  little,  but  veiy  manafleable.  It  is 
a  common  exercise  wiA  the  grandees  of  that  oountiyt 
who  are  excellent  horsemen,  to  dart  out  their  lances 
before  them  upon  full  gallop,  and  to  catch  Uiem  sgain 
before  they  come  to  the  ground.  They  have  a  tipari, 
also,  on  horseback  that  requires  great  dexteri^  in  1i» 
rider,  and  a  great  ^are  of  activity  in  the  horse :  they 
strike  off  a  ball  with  a  battledore  while  they  are  iqicn 
full  gallop,  and,  pursuinff  it,  strike  it  again  before  it 
comes  to  the  noimd;  and  this  they  continue  for  a  mile 
together,  strixiug  sometimes  to  the  ri^ht  and  wnmAfiiiMf 
to  the  left  with  amaring  speed  and  a^ty. 

The  horses  of  China  are  as  indifferent  as  those  of 
India :  they  a^e  weak,  little,  ill-shajped,  and  eowardlY. 
Those  of  Corea  are  not  above  tbi^ee  feet  high :  almost  all 
the  breed  tliero  are  made  geldings,  and  are  so  timoroas 
that  they  can  be  rendered  no  way  serviceable  In  war ;  sc 
that  it  may  be  said  that  the  Tartar  horses  were  praperiy 
the  conquerore  of  China.    These,  indeed,  are  very  aer 
viceable  in  war ;  and  although  but  of  a  middle  size,  yet 
they  are  surprisingly  patient,  vigorous,  swift,  and  bold; 
their  hoofs  are  extremely  hard,  though  rather  too  narrow, 
their  heads  are  fine,  but  rather  too  little ;  the  neck  is 
long  and  stiff;  tlie  legs  of  the  longest;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  faults,  Uiey  are  found  to  be  an  excellent  bree^ 
The  Tartars  live  witli  their  horses  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manor  sjs  the  Arabians  do ;  they  begin  to  back 
them  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  months,  placing  their 
diildreu  upon  them,  who  manage  them  even  attliat 
early  age.    By  these  means  they  break  them  by  little 
and  little,  tiU  at  last,  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  year9» 
they  are  capable  of  enduring  amazing  hardsliipa. .  Thus 
they  have  been  known  to  nuin^  two  or  three  days  wi^ 
out  once  stopping ;  to  continue  five  or  six  without  eating 
anything  except  a  handful  of  grass  every  eight  hours; 
and,  besides,  to  remain  without  drinking  for  foar  and 
twenty  hours.    These  horses,  which  are  so  vigoroos  in 
their  own  country,  lose  all  their  strength  when  tfasy  aie 
brought  into  China  or  the  Indies;  but  they  thrive  pretty 
well  in  Pei-sia  aud  Tm-key.    The  race  of  little  Tartars 
towards  the  north  have  also  a  breed  of  little  hoisea^ 
which  they  set  such  a  value  upon  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
sell  them  to  strangers :  these  horses  have  the  very  seas 

goalities  with  those  of  the  larger  kind,  which  lliey  pr^ 
ably  derive  from  a  similar  treatment  These  aio  also 
very  Sliib  horses  in  Circassia  aud  Mingrelia.  These  m» 
some  greatly  esteemed  in  the  Ukraine,  in  Walaohia,  Fa 
laxKi,  and  Sweden ;  but  we  have  no  partiitfOlar  acooottii 
of  their  excellencies  or  defects. 

If  we  consult  the  ancients  on  the  nature  and  Qnalttisa 
of  the  horses  of  different  countries^  we  leam  that  the 
Grecian  horses,  and  particularly  those  ci  Thoasa^v  had 
the  reputation  of  being  excellent  for  war;  Ihnt  thajw  d 
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AebuA  w&n  the  largest  that  were  known ;  that  the  most  an  easy  matter  to  giye  our  horses  all  the  grace  which 

bMntifttl  eame  firom  Esypt,  which  bred  great  nombers;  foreigners  are  so  fond  of;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  take 

tlftt  the  hotees  of  iBmopia  were  not  in  esteem,  from  from  their  swiftness  and  durability. 
the  heat  of  the  country ;   thai  Arabia  and  Africa  fur-        But  in  what  degree  of  contempt  soever  foreigners 

«Aed  Tery  beautiful  horses,  and  suitable  for  the  course;  might  formerly  have  held  our  horses,  tlie^  have  for  some 

tfiftt  those  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Apulia,  were  time  perceived  their  error,  and  our  Enghsh  hunters  ajte 

wtsj  good ;   that  in  Sicily,  Capadocia,  Syria,  Armenia,  considered  as  the  noblest  and  the  most  useful  horses  in 

llMia,  and  Persia  there  were  excellent  horses,  equally  the  world.     Oar  geldings  are  accordingly  sent  over  to 

esteemed  for  their  speed  and  vigour ;   that  those  of  Sar*  the  continent  in  great  numbers,  and  sell  at  very  great 

dinift  and  Corsica,  though  small,  were  spirited  and  cou-  prices;   as  for  our  mares  and  stallions,  there  is  a  law 

ngeous;  that  those  of  Spain  resembled  the  Parthian  prohibiting  their  expoitation ;  and  one  similar  to  this' la 

herses  in  being  well  adapted  for  war;   that  in  Walachia  said  to  have  obtained  as  early  as  the  time  of  Athelstan, 

nod  Transylvania  there  were  horses  with  bushy  tails,  who  prohibited  their  exportation  except  where  designed 

and  manes  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  which,  never-  as  presents. 

theless,  were  extremely  swift  and  active;  that  the  Danish        Roger  de  Belegme,   created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  by 

horses  were  good  leapers;  those  of  Scandinavia,  though  William  the  Conqueror,  is  the  first  who  is  recorded  to 

little,  were  well  shaped,  and  possessed  of  great  agility;  have  made  attempts  towards  improving  our  native  breed. 

that  the  Flanders  breed  was  strong ;    that  the  Gaulish  He  introduced  Spanish  stallions  into  his  estate  at  Powia- 

horses  were  good  for  carrying  burthens ;    that  the  Ger-  land,  in  Wales,  mm  which  that  part  of  the  country  was 

man  breeds  were  so  bad,  so  diminutive,  and  ill  shaped,  for  many  ages  after  famous  for  a  swift  and  generous 

that  no  use  could  be  made  of  them ;   that  the  Swiss  and  race  of  horses.     At  that  time,  however,  strength  and 

Hungarian  horses  were  good;   and,  lastly,  that  those  swiftness  were  more  regarded  than  beauty — ^the  horse's 

of  India  were  very  diminutive  and  feeble.  shape  in  time  of  action  being  entirely  hidden  by  a  coai 

Such  are  the  diuerent  accounts  we  have  of  the  various  of  armour,  which   the  knights  then  usually  put  upon 

Fiices  of  horses  in  various  parts  of  the  world.    I  have  them  either  by  way  of  ornament  or  defence. 

hitherto  omitted  making  mention  of  on^  particular  breed.        The  number  of  our  horses  in  London  alone  in  the 

more  excellent  than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or  the  time  of  King  Stephen  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty 

modems  have  produced—and  that  is  our  own.    It  is  not  thousand.    Long  after,  however,  in  the  time  of  Queen 

without  ^reat  assiduity  and  unceasing  application  that  Elizabeth,   the  whole  kingdom  could  not  supply  two 

the  English  horses  are  now  become  superior  to  those  tliousand  horses  to  form  our  cavalry.    At  present  the 

of  any  other  part  of  the  world  for  size,  strength,  swift-  former  number  seems  revived ;  so  that  in  the  late  war 

ness,  and  beauty.     It  was  not  without  great  attention  we  furnished  out  above  thirteen  thousand  horsemen; 

and  repeated  tnals  of  all  the  best  horses  in  different  and  we  could,  if  hard  pressed,  supply  above  four  times 

parts  of  the  world  that  we  have  been  thus  successful  in  that  number.     How  far  this  great  increase  of  horses 

unproving  the  breed  of  this  animal ;  so  that  the  English  among  us  may  be  beneficial  or  otherwise  is  not  the  pro* 

horses  are  now  capable  of  perfoiming  what  no  others  per  business  of  the  present  page  to  discuss ;  but  eertain 

conM  ever  attain  to.     By  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  it  is,  that  where  horses  increase  in  too  great  a  degree 

several  kinds,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soils,  and  men  must  diminish  proportionably — as  that  food  whioh 

bj  our  superior  skill  in  management,  we  have  brought  goes  to  supply  the  one  might  easily  be  converted  into 

this  animal  to  its  highest  perfection.    An  English  horse,  nourishment  to  server  the  other.     But  it  may  be  speeu* 

therefore,  is  known  to  excel  the  Arabian  in  size  and  lating  too  remotely  to  argue  for  the  diminution  of  their 

swiftness,  to  be  more  durable  than  the  Barb,  and  more  numbers  upon  this  principle — since  every  mannfaeturs 

hardy  than  the  Persian.    An  ordinary  raoer  is  known  to  we  export  mto  other  countries  takes  up  room,  and  may 

go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes;  and  we  have  have  oc;cupied  that  place  wliich,  in  a  state  of  greater 

one  instance  in  the  admirable  Childers  of  still  greater  simplicity,  might  have  ffiven  birth  and  subsistence  to 

rapidity.    He  has  been  frequently  known  to  move  above  mankind  and  have  added  to  population. 

sighty-iwo  feet  and  a  half  in  a  second,  or  almost  a  mile  .  Be  this  as  it  will,  as  we  nave  been  at  such  expense 

in  a  nunnte;  he  has  also  run  round  the  coui*Be  at  Now-  and  ti'ouble  to  procure  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  it 

market  (whioh  is  very  little  less  than  four  miles)  in  six  is  not  now  to  be  expected  that  we  should  deeUne  the 

minutes  and  for^  seconds.    But  what  is  surprising,  few  advantages  ariaiug  from  it  just  when  in  our  possession. 

horses  have  been  since  found  to  equal  him ;   and  those  It  may  therefore  be  the  most  prudent  measure  in  our 

of  his  breed  have  been  remarkably  deficient  legislature  to  encourage  the  braed  as  an  useful  branch 

However  this  be,  no  horses  can  in  any  way  equal  our  of  commeroe,  and  a  natural  defence  to  the  country.   Btit 

own,  either  in  p<ant  of  swi^ess  or  strength ;   and  these  how  far  this  end  is  answered  by  the  breeding  of  racem 

are  tb^  qualifications  our  horsemen  aeem  chiefly  to  value,  is  what  most  persons  versed  in  this  subject  are  very  apt 

For  this  reason,  when  the  French  or  other  foreigners  to  question.    They  assert  that  the  race-horse,  as  the 

deaeribe  our  breed,  they  all  mention  as  a  fault  the  awk-  breed  has  been  for  a  long  time  refined,  is  unfit  for  any 

waxd  and  ungainly  motion  of  our  horses ;   they  allow  other  sei*vice  than  that  of  the  course — ^being  too  slight 

them  to  be  very  good  indeed,  hut  they  will  not  grant  either  for  the  road,  the  chase,  or  the  oombat,  and  his 

tkem  an  9taj  or  an  elegant  carriage.     But  these  writers  joints  so  delicately  united  as  to  render  him  snbjeot  to 

do  not  consider  that  tliis  seeming  want  of  grace  is  en-  the  smallest  accident    They  therefore  conclude  that  less 

tirelj  the  resalt  of  our  manner  of  breaking  ihexn.    We  encouragement  given  to  racing  would  be  a  means  to 

munlt  only  speed  and  despatch  in  this  animal's  mo-  turn  us  from  breeding  rather  for  swiftness  than  strength ; 

taona;    the  French  and  other  nations  are  more  anxious  and  that  we  should  thus  be  again  famous  for  our  strong 

fi»r  parade  and  spirit    For  this  reason  we  ^ways  throw  hunters — ^which  they  affirm  are  wearing  out  from  among 

our  hones  forward,   while  they  put   them  upon  their  us. 

iMttnefafls ;  we  give  them  an  easy  swift  gait  lor  going.       How  far  this  may  be  the  fact  I  will  not  take  upon 

wrineh  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground ;    diey,  on  the  con-  myself  to  determine,  being  but  little  versed  in  a  subject 

tswry,    throw  them  back — giving  them  a  more  showy  that  does  not  properly  come  within  tlie  compass  of  the 

sp^ftraace,  certainly,  but  one  infinitely  less  useful.  The  present  work.    Instead,  therefore,  of  further  expatiatinff 

^   *'  <tf  our  manner  of  breaking  is,  that  the  horse  is  on  this  well-known  animal's  qualifications,  upon  which 

^imes  apt  to  fall  forward ;    the  French  managed  many  volumes  might  easily  be  written,  I  will  content 

never  falls  before,  but  more  usually  on  one  side ;  myself  with  mentioning  the  description  of  Camerariua, 

Md  €m  this  reason  the  rider  wears  stiff  boots  to  guard  in  which  he  pi'ofesses  to  unite  all  the  perfections  which 

lua  legs  against  such  accidents.     However,  it  would  be  a  horse  ought  to  be  possessed  ofl    "  It  must,"  he  says, 
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**  hxre  three  parts  lilce  those  of  a  woman — the  breast 
must  be  broaa,  the  Idps  round,  and  the  mane  long ;  it 
must  in  three  things  resemble  a  lion — its  counteoafioe 
must  be  fierce,  its  courage  great,  and  its  fury  irresistible; 
it  must  have  three  things  belonging  to  the  sheep— the 
nose,  gentleness,  and  patience ;  it  must  have  three  of  a 
deer — ^head,  leg,  and  skin;  it  must  have  three  of  a 
wolf— throat,  neck,  and  hearing;  it  must  have  tliree  of  a 
fox-*-ear,  tail,  and  trot ;  three  of  a  serpent — ^memory, 
si^ht,  and  flexibility;  and,  lastly,  three  of  a  hare— run- 
ning, walking,  and  perseverance." 
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Although  this  animal  is  very  easily  distinguished  from 
the  horse  at  first  siffht,  yet  upon  closer  inspection  the 
similitude  between  tiiem  is  very  sU'iking.  .Fhey  have 
both  a  similar  outline  in  the  external  norts — the  same 
conformation  within.  One  would  be  lea,  from  the  great 
iwemblance  there  is  between  them,  to  suppose  them 
of  the  same  species,  and  that  the  ass  was  onl^  a  horse 
degenerated;  however,  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
there  is  an  inseparable  line  drawn  between  them — for 
the  mule  they  produce  is  barren.  This  seems  to  be  the 
banrier  between  every  species  of  animals;  this  keeps 
them  asunder,  and  preserves  the  imities  of  their  form. 
If  the  mule  or  the  monster,  bred  between  two  animals 
whose  form  nearly  approaches,  is  no  longer  fertile,  we 
may  then  conclude  tnat  these  animals,  however  resem- 
bling, axe  of  different  kinds.  Nature  has  providently 
stopped  the  fruitfiilness  of  these  ill-formed  productions, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  form  of  every  animal  uncontami- 
nated :  were  it  not  for  this  the  races  would  quickly  be 
mixed  with  each  other ;  no  one  kind  would  preserve  its 
original  perfection;  every  creature  would  quickly  de-- 
ffenerate ;  and  the  world  would  be  stocked  with  imper- 
leotion  and  deformilr. 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  therefore,  though  so  nearly 
approaching  in  form,  ai-e  of  two  distinct  kinds,  difibrent 
in  their  natures ;  and  were  there  but  one  of  each  kind 
both  races  woold  then  be  extinguishedi  Their  shapes 
ftnd  their  habits  may,  indeed,  be  very  nearly  alike ;  but 
there  is  something  in  every  animal,  besides  its  conforma- 
tion  or  way  of  life,  that  determines  its  specific  nature. 
Thus  there  is  much  greater  resemblance  between  the 
horse  and  the  ass  than  between  the  sheep  and  the  goat ; 
and  yet  the  latter  produce  an  animal  that  is  by  no  means 
barren,  but  'which  quickly  re-produces  an  offspring  re- 
sembling the  sheep ;  whue  the  mule  of  the  foimer  is 
marked  with  certain  sterility.  The  goat  and  the  sheep 
may  be  therefore  said  to  be  of  one  kind,  although  so 
much  unlike  in  figure ;  while  the  horse  and  the  ass  are 
|ierfectly  distinct,  though  so  closely  resembling.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  said  by  Aristotle  that  their  male  is  some- 
liflnes  prolific ;  this,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
iBty  other  testimony,  although  there  has  elapsed  a  period 
of  near  two  thousand  years  to  collect  the  evidence. 

But  what  tends  to  put  the  subject  out  of  dispute  is, 
that  the  two  animals  are  found  in  a  state  of  nature  en- 
tirely difierent.  The  onager,  or  wild  ass,  is  seen  in  stiU 
E later  abundance  than  the  wild  horse ;  and  the  peou- 
rities  of  its  kind  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in 
tiiose  of  the  tame  one.  Had  it  been  a  horse  degenerated, 
the  likeness  would  be  stronger  between  them  the  higher 
we  went  to  the  original  stock  from  whence  both  have 
been  supposed  to  be  sprung.  The  wild  animals  of  both 
kinds  would  in  such  a  case  resemble  each  other  much 
more  than  those  of  the  tame  kind,  upon  whom  Art  has 
lor  a  snooession  of  ages  been  exercising  all  its  force,  and 
producing  strange  habits  and  new  alterations.  The  con- 
tnury,  howerer,  obtains,  and  the  wild  ass  is  eyen  more 


assinine.  if  I  ma^  so  express  it,  than  that  bred  in  asMs 
of  domestic  servitude ;  and  has  even  a  natural  aierniA 
to  the  horse,  as  the  reader  will  shortly  lesm. 

The  wild  ass  has  by  some  writers  been  confoandad 
with  the  zebia,  but  very  improperly,  for  they  tie  of  a 
very  different  species.  The  wild  ass  is  not  streaked  liki 
the  zebra,  nor  is  his  shape  so  beautiful :  his  figure  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  ass,  except 
that  he  is  of  a  brighter  eolour,  and  has  a  white  list  nuh 
ninff  from  his  head  to  his  tail  This  animal  is  foand 
wild  in  many  isl{^ds  of  the  Archij^elago,  particularly  in 
that  of  Oeriffo.  There  are  many  wild  asses  in  the  deserts 
of  Lybia  and  Numidia,  that  run  with  such  amaring  swift* 
ness  that  scarce  even  the  coursers  of  the  country  can 
overtake  them.  When  they  see  a  man  they  set  up  a 
horrid  braying,  and  stop  short  all  together  till  he  ap- 

S roaches  near  them ;  they  then,  as  if  by  common  ooaaen^ 
y  of  with  great  speed ;  and  it  is  upon  such  occasions 
that  they  generally  fall  into  the  traps  which  are  pre- 
viously prepared  to  catch  them.  The  natives  take  tbem 
chiefly  'on  account  of  their  flesh,  which  they  esteem  as 
delicious  eating ;  and  for  their  skins,  of  which  that  kind 
of  leather  is  made  which  is  called  *'  shagreen." 

Olearius  relates  that  the  monarch  of  Persia  inrited 
him  on  a  certain  day  to  be  present  at  an  entertainment 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  small 
building  near  the  palace,  resembling  a  theatre.    After  a 
collation  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  more  than  thirty 
of  these  wild  asses  were  driven  into  the  area,  among 
which  the  monarch  discharged  several  shot  and  some 
arrows,  and  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  some  of  his 
immediate  attendants.    The  asses,  finding   themselves 
wounded  and  no  way  of  escaping,  instantly  began  to 
attack  each  other,  biting  with  great  fierceness  and  bi-ay- 
inc  terribly.  In  this  manner  they  continued  their  mutual 
animosity,  while  the  arrows  were  poured  in  firom  above 
until  they  were  all  killed ;  upon  which  they  were  ordeied 
to  be  taken  and  sent  to  the  king's  kitchen  at  Ispahan. 
The  Persians  esteem  the.  flesh  of  this  animal  so  Digbly, 
that  its  delicacy  is  even  become  a  proverb  among  them. 
What  may  be  the  taste  of  the  wild  ass*s  flesh  we  are  un- 
able to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  flesh  of  the  tame 
ass  is  the  worst  that  can  be  obtained,  being  dryer,  mors 
tough,  and  more  disagreeable  than  horse-ftesh.    Oalen 
even  says  that  it  is  very  unwholesome.    Tet  we  should 
not  jud^e  hastily  upon  the  different  tastes  of  diffisrent 
people  m  the  preference  they  ffive  to  certain  meats.  The 
climate  produces  very  great  chimges  in  the  tenderness 
and  sayour  of  several  viands :   that  beef,  for  instance, 
which  is  so  juicy  and  good  in  England  is  extremely 
tough  and  diy  wnen  killed  imder  the  line ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  pork  which  with  us  is  so  unpalateable  in 
summer,  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  where  it  is  always 
hotter  than  here,  is  the  finest  eatirg  they  have,  and 
much  preferable  to  any  hog's  flesh  in  Europe. 

The  ass,  like  the  horse,  was  originally  imported  into 
America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  other  nsr 
tions.     That  country  seems  to  have  been  peenliariy 
favourable  to  this  race  of  animals ;  and  where  they  have 
run  wild,  they  have  multiplied  in  such  niunbera  that  in 
some  places  they  have  become  a  nuisanoe.     In  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  the  owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are 
bred  suffer  all  persons  to  take  away  as  many  ss  iSbsf 
can,  on  paying  a  small  acknowledgmeot  in  jnopcMrtaMi 
to  the  number  of  days  their  qport  lasts.     They  eaftrih 
them  in  the  following  manner : — ^A  number  of  petaons 
go  on  horseback,  and  are  attended  by  Indians  on  fiMi; 
when  arrived  at  the  proper  plaoes  they  form  a  evdl^  in 
order  to  drive  them  into  some  valley,  where  at  fiiU  amsd 
they  throw  the  noose,  and  endeayour  to  halter  iitttu 
These  creatines,   finding   themselves  epoloeed»   wshs 
vigorous  efforts  to  escape;  and  if  onlj  anefenss.li^ 
way  through  they  all  follow  with  an  ineaistiUe  im 
osity.    When  noosed,  however,  the  hunters  tknoir 
down  and  secure  them  wi A  fetters^  and  thus  leatt 
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tn  the  obaae  is  OTer.    Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  Notwithstanding  the  stupid  heavinesB  of  his  air;  he 
a^y  with  greater  facility,  they  pair  them  with  tame  may  be  educated  with  as  much  ease  as  any  other  animil; 
heists  of  the  same  kind ;  but  this  is  not  so  easily  pei^  ana  several  have  been  brought  u^  to  perform,  but  have 
fetmed,  for  they  are  so  remarkably  fierce  that  Ihey  often  beDn  neglected.    Man  despises  this  humble,  useful  erea- 
hnrt  the  persons  who  undertake  to  manage  them.    They  ture,  whose  efiPorts  are  exerted  to  please  him,  and  wh<^ 
hare  all  die  swiftness  of  horses,  and  neither  deeliyities  servicee  are  too  cheaply  purchased.    The  horse  is  the 
nor  precipioes  can  retard  their  career.    When  attacked,  only  favourite,  and  upon  him  alone  all  expense  and 
the?  defend  themselves  with  their  heels  and  month  with  labour  are  bestowed.    He  is  fed,  attended,  and  stabled, 
anoh  ictivity,  that,  without  slackening  their  pace,  they  while  the  ass  is  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of  the  lowest 
often  maim  their  piursuers.    But  the  most  remarkable  rustics,  or  even  to  the  sport  of  children,  and,  instead 
oroperty  in  these  creatures  is,  that  after  carrying  ^eir  of  gaining  by  the  lessons  he  receives,  is  always  a  loser, 
first  load  their  celerity  leaves  them,  their  dangerous  He  is  conducted  along  by  blows ;  he  is  insulted  by  un« 
ferocity  is  lost,  and  they  soon  contract  the  stupid  look  necessary  stripes  ;  he  is  overloaded  by  the  lazy ;  and, 
and  dullness  peculiar  to  the  assinine  species.    It  is  also  beiug  geuerally  the  2)roperty  of  the  poor,  he  shares  with 
observable  that  these  creatures  will  not  permit  a  horse  them  in  their  wants  and  their  distresses.    Thus  tkis 
to  life  among  them :  they  always  feed  together;  and  if  a  faithful  animal — which,  were  there  no  horses,  would  be 
hone  happens  to  stra;^  into  the  place  where  they  graze  the  first  of  the  quadruped  kind  in  our  esteem — ^is  now 
they  all  tall  upon  him,  and  without  giving  him  the  considered  as  nothing ;  his  properties  and  qualificationa 
liberty  of  flying,  they  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  kill  him  beiug  found  in  a  higher  degree  elsewhere  he  is  entirely 
dead  upon  the  spot  disregarded ;  and,  from  being  the  second,  he  is  degradea 
Sach  is  this  animal  in  its  natural  state — swift,  'fierce,  into  one  of  the  most  useless  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds, 
and  formidable ;  but  in  his  state  of  tameness  the  ass  For  this  reason  very  little  care  has  been  tiiken  to  im- 
presents  a  very  different  picture ;  the  moment  his  native  prove  the  breed ;  it  is  suffered  to  degenerate  ;  and  it  is 
liberty  is  repressed  he  seems  entireljr  to  give  up  all  claims  probable  that  of  all  other  animals  this  alone  is  rendered 
to  freedom,  and  he  assumes  a  patience  and  submission  feebler  and  more  dimiuutive  by  being  in  a  state  of  do- 
even  humbler  than  his  situation.    He  is  in  a  state  of  mestic  servitude.    The  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep  are. 
tameness  the  most  gentle  and  quiet  of  all  animals.    He  rendered  larger  by  the  assiduity  of  man ;  the  ass  is  suf- 
siifiers  with  constancy,  and  perhaps  with  courage,  all  fered  to  dwindle  every  ffeneration,  and  particularlT  in 
the  ill  treatment  that  cruelty  and  caprice  are  pleased  to  England,  where  it  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  mediei- 
inflict    He  is  temperate  with  regard  to  the  quantity  nal  qualities  of  its  muk,  the  whole  species  would  have 
ftad  the  quality  of  his  provision.     He  is  contented  with  ere  now  been  extinguished.    Nevertheless,  we  have  good 
the  most  neglected  weeds,  and  makes  his  humble  repast  reasons  to  believe  that,  were  the  same  care  bestowed  on 
upon  what  the  horse  and  other  animals  leave  behind,  the  ass  that  is  spent  upon  the  hon»e— were  the  same  in- 
Ii  he  gives  the  preference  to  any  vegetable,  it  is  to  the  dustry  used  in  crossing  the  breed  and  improving  it,  we 
plantain';  for  which  he  is  often  seen  to  neglect  every  should  see  the  ass  become  from  his  present  mean  state 
other  herb  in  the  pasture :  but  he  is  chiefly  delicate  with  a  very  portly  and  serviceable  animal ;  we  should  find 
respect  to  his  water ;  he  drinks  only  at  the  clearest  him  rival  tne  horse  in  some  of  his  perfections  and  ex- 
brooks,  and  chiefly  those  to  which  he  has  been  accus-  oeed  him  in  others.    The  ass,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  stronger 
tomed.    He  drinks  as  soberly  as  he  eats ;  and  never,  than  the  horse ;  is  more  sure  footed ;  and,  tiiongh  more 
Eke  the  horse,  dips  his  nose  into  the  stream.    As  he  is  slow  in  his  motions,  he  is  much  lees  apt  to  start  ont 
seldom  saddled,  he  frequently  rolls  himself  upon  the  of  t1)e  way. 

grass,  and  lies  down  for  this  purpose  as  often  as  he  has  The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe,  seem  alone  to 

an  opportuniQr,  without  minding  what  becomes  of  his  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  ass.    They  take  all 

hnn&n.    He  never  rolls,  like  tlie  horse,  in  the  mud ;  he  proper  precautions  to  improve  the  breed ;  and  I  have 

even  fears  to  wet  his  feet,  and  turns  out  of  his  way  to  seen  a  jack-ass  from  that  country  above  fifteen  hands 

avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the  road.  high.    This  animal,  however,  seems  originally  a  native 

When  very  young  the  ass  is  sprightly,  and  even  tole-  of  Arabia.    A  warm  climate  is  known  to  pix)duce  the 

mbly  handsome ;  but  he  soon  loses  these  qualifications  largest  and  the  best ;  their  size  and  spirit  decline  in 

either  by  age  or  bad  treatment^  ^nd  he  becomes  slow,  proportion  as  they  advance  into  colder  regions. 

stupid,  and  headstrong.     He  seems  to  show  no  ardour  Though  now  so  common  in  all  parts  of  England,  the 

exoept  for  ttte  female,  having  been  often  known  to  die  ass  was  entirely  lost  amongst  us  during   the   reign 

after  the  covering.    The  she-ass  is  not  less  fond  of  her  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    Holingshed  informs  us  that  our 

yoang  than  the  male  is  of  her ;  and  we  are  assured  that  land  "  did  yield  no  asses.'*    However,  Uiere  are  accounts 

■he  will  cross  fire  and  water  to  protect  or  rejoin  tliem.  of  their  being  common  in  England  before  that  time.   In 

13uB  animal  is  sometimes  not  lew  attached  to  his  owner,  Sweden  thev  are  at  present  a  sort  of  rarity ;  nor  does  il 

^wliom  he  is  too  often  abused.    He  scents  him  at  a  appear  by  the  last  history  of  Norway  that  they  have  yet 

dntottce,  and  distinguishes  him  from  others  in  a  crowd ;  reached  that  country.    It  is  in  the  hotter  climates  alone 

he  knows  the  ways  he  has  passed  and  the  places  where  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  original  of  this  servioeable 

he  inbabita.  creatuiv.    In  Guinea,  they  are  larger  and  more  beautiful 

When  overloaded,  the  ass  shows  the  injustioe  of  his  than  even  the  horses  of  the  same  country.    In  Persia 

r  by  hanging  down  his  head  and  lowering  his  ears;  they  have  two  kinds— one  of  which  is  used  for  burdens^ 

he  is  too  hard  pressed,  he  opens  his  mouth  and  being  slow  and  heavy ;  the  other,  which  is  kept  for  the 

baek  his  lips  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.    K  saddle,  being  smooth,  stately,  and  nimbler.    They  are 

Hia  eves  are  covered  he  will  not  stir  a  step ;  ,and  if  he  managed  as  horses,  onty  thnt  the  rider  sits  nearer  the 

m  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  that  one  eye  is  covered  crupper ;  and  they  are  taught  to  amble  like  them.    They 

vith  the  grase  while  the  other  is  hidden  with  a  stone,  or  generally  cleave  their  nostrils  to  give  them  more  room 

wtkAiever  is  next  at  hand,  he  will  continue  fixed  in  the  for  breathing,  and  many  of  these  are  sold  for  forty  oi 

■Mne  sttoation,  and  will  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  rise  fiiW  pounda 

tofee  himself  from  these  slight  impediments.    He  wiUks,  *   The  aas  is  a  much  more  hardy  animal  than  the  horse, 

teete,  and  galk»s  like  a  horse;  but  although  he  sets  out  and  liable  to  fewer  diseases.    Of  all  animals  covered 

(           yy  freely  at  first,  yet  he  is  soon  tired— and  then  no  with  hair  he  is  the  least  subject  to  vermin,  for  he  has 

r           yiifinj^  will  make  him  mend  bis  pace.    It  is  in  vain  no  lice,  probably  owing  to  the  dryness  and  the  hardness 

waa  hia  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his  whip  or  his  cudgel ;  of  his  skm.    lixe  the  horse,  he  is  three  or  four  years  in 

^»  yoor  animal  Wis  it  all  with  patienoe,  and,  conscious  coming  to  perfection ;  he  lives  till  twenty  or  twenty-five, 

of  bis  own  imbecility,  does  not  offer  even  to  move.  sleeps  much  less  than  the  horse,  and  never  lies  down  for 
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tfMfintMblflMtfMta^  hone,  and  never  lies  down  for  It  ui  diieily  a  natiT*  of  the  aoaChflm  pertsof  Aftioi; 
Ihafc  porpoee  ualeaB  very  muoh  tiied.  The  ehe-aae  goes  and  there  are  whole  herds  of  them  oftm  seen  fMUsgia 
above  eleven  months  with  young,  and  never  brings  forth  those  extensive  plains  that  lie  towards  the  Cape  of  Qood 
aum  tK"\  one  at  a  time.  The  mule  may  be  engendered  Hope.  However^  their  watehfulness  is  sueh  that  tfan 
either  between  a  horse  and  a  she-ass,  or  between  a  jack-  will  suflfer  nothing  to  eome  near  them,  and  their  swift- 
ass  and  a  mare.  The  latter  breed  is  very  preferable,  ness  so  great  that  they  resdily  leave  every  pursuer  &r 
being  larg^,  stronger*  and  better  shaped,  it  is  not  yet  behind.  The  sebra  in  sha^  rather  resembles  the  mok 
weUanowp  whether  the  animsl  oalled  the  Gimeno  be  than  the  horse  or  the  ass;  it  is  rather  less  than  the  fo^ 
one  of  these  kinds;  or,  as  is  asserted,  bred  between  the  mer,  and  yet  larger  than  the  latter ;  its  ears  are  not  so 
ass  and  the  bull.  While  naturalists  affirm  the  impossi-  long  as  those  of  the  ass,  and  yet  not  so  soisU  tfs  ia  the 
hilityof  this  mixture,  the  natives  of  the  Alpine  oountries,  horae  kind.  Like  the  ass,  its  head  is  laige,  its  hack 
wheie  this  animal  is  bred,  'as  strongly  insist  upon  its  straight,  its  legs  finely  plaoed,  and  its  tail  tuifted  at  the 
reality.  The  common  mule  is  very  healthy,  and  will  end;  like  the  horse,  its  skin  is  smooth  and  close,  audits 
live  aoove  thirty  years,  being  found  very  serviceable  in  hind  quarters  round  and  fleshy.  But  its  greatest  beauty 
oarrying  buidens,  partloularly  in  mountamous  and  stony  lies  in  the  amazing  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  coloun. 
places,  where  horses  are  not  so  sure  fbotod.  The  size  In  the  male  they  are  white  and  brown—in  the  female 
and  strength  of  our  asses  is  at  present  greatly  improved  white  and  black.  These  colours  are  disposed  in  alternate 
by  the  importation  of  Spanish  jack-asses ;  and  it  is  pro-  stripes  over  the  whole  bodv,  and  with  such  exactness  and 
bable  we  may  come  in  time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  aj^metry,  that  one  would  think  Nature  had  employed 
breeding  them,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  fifly  the  rule  and  compass  to  paint  them.  These  stripes— 
or  sixty  guineas  for  a  mule ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  moun-  which,  like  so  many  ribands,  are  laid  all  over  its  body— 
tainous  countries  the  inhabitants  cannot  well  do  without  are  narrow,  parallel,  and  exactly  separated  from  each 
them.  Their  manner  of  going  down  the  precipices  of  the  other.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  other  party  coloured  animals, 
Alps  or  the  Andes  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  with  it  we  where  the  tints  are  blended  into  each  other ;  every  8tii)ie 
wifl  conclude  their  history.  In  these  passages,  on  one  here  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  preserves  its  colour  round 
aide  are  steep  eminences,  and  on  the  other  fiightful  the  body  or  the  limb  without  anv  diminution.  In  t)its 
abysses ;  an^  as  they  generally  follow  the  direction  manner  are  the  head,  the  body,  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and 
of  the  moimtain,  the  road,  instead  of  lying  in  a  level,  even  the  tail  and  the  ears  beautifully  streaked— so  that 
forms  at  everv  little  distance  steep  declivities  of  several  at  a  little  distance  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  thar  the 
hundred  yards  downward.  These  can  only  be  descended  animal  was  dressed  out  by  Art,  and  not  thus  admirably 
by  mules ;  and  the  animal  itself  seems  sensible  of  the  adorned  by  Nature. 

danger,  and  the  caution  that  is  to  be  used  in  such  de-  In  the  male  zebra  the  head  is  striped  with  fine  bands 

scents.    When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  these  of  black  and  white,  which  in  a  manner  centre  in  the 

descents  they  stop  without  being  checked  by  the  rider;  forehead;   the  ears  are  variegated  with  a  white  and 

and  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to  spur  them  on  they  dusky  brown;  the  neok  has  broad  stripes  of  t^Q  same 

continue  immoveable.  They  seem  all  this  time  ruminat-  dark  browh  ITOUUfig  Toond  itf^lO&vm^  Harrow  whits 

ing  on  the  danger  that  lies  before  them,  and  prepariaj  stripes  between.    The  body  is  also  striped  across  the 

themselves  for  the  encounter.    They  not  only  attentively  baoK  with  broad  bands,  leaving  narrow  spaces  of  whits 

view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  snort  at  the  danger,  between  them,  and  ending  in  points  at  the  sides  of  the 

Having  prepared  for  the  descent,  they  place  their  fore-  belly,  which  is  white,  except  a  black  line  pectinated  on 

feet  iu  a  posture  as  if  they  were  stopping  themselves;  each  side,  reaching  from  between  the  fore4egB  along  the 

they  then  also  put  their  hinder-feet  together,  but  a  little  middle  of  the  beUy  two-thirds  of  its  lengdi.    There  is  a 

forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  down.    In  thlsatti-  fine  separation  between  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  the 

tude,  having  taken  as  it  were  a  survey  of  the  road,  they  hinder  quarters  on  each  side ;   behind  whicn,  on  the 

slide  down  with  the  swiftness  of  a  meteor.   In  the  mean-  run^,  is  a  plait  of  narrow  stripes,  joined  together  by  a 

time,  all  the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himself  fast  on  the  stripe  down  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  taiL    The  eo- 

saddle  without  checking  the  rein,  for  the  least  motion  is  lours  are  different  in  the  fonude ;  and  in  none  the  stripes 

sufficient  to  disorder  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in  seem  entirely  to  agree  in  form,  but  in  all  they  are 

which  case  they  both  unavoidably  perish.    But  their  equally  distinct,  the  hair  equally  smooth  and  fine,  the 

address  in  this  rapid  descent  is  truly  wonderful ;  for  in  widte  shining  and  unmixed,  and  the  black  or  brown 

their  swiftest  motion,  when  fbey  seem  to  have  lost  all  thick  and  lustrous. 

goveriiment  of  themselves,  they  touow  exactly  the  dLflferent  Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  it  saems  by 

windings  of  the  road  as  if  they  had  previously  settled  in  Nature  fitted  to  satisfy  the  pride  and  the  pleasure  of 

their  minds  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  man,  and  formed  to  be  taken  mto  his  senrice.  Hitherto, 

every  precaution  for  their  safety.    In  this  ioumey  the  however,  it  appeara  to  have  disdained  servitude,  and 

natives,  who  are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  moun-  neither  foroe  nor  Idndness  have  been  able  to  wean  it 

tains,  and  hold  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  animate  the  from  its  native  independence  and  faroctty.    But  this  wild 

beasts  with  shouts,  and  encourage  them  to  perseverance,  ness  might,  perhaps,  in  time  be  surmounted ;  aad  it  is. 

Some  mules,  after  being  long  used  to  these  journeys,  probable  the  horse  and  the  ass  when  first  taken  fro:n 

acouire  a  kind  of  reputation  for  their  safe^  and  skill;  the  forest  were  equally  obstinate,  fierce,  and  nninaiwy 

ana  their  Value  rises  in  proportion  to  their  mme  able.    Mr.  Buffi>n  inmrms  us  that  the  zebra,  fh»ni  whieh 

he  took  his  description,  oould  never  be  entirely  mastand, 

■  notwithstanding  all  the  effi>rts  which  were  tned  to  iBBtf 

it    They  continued,  indeed,  to  mount  it,  but  tiicn  with 


CHAP.  m.  such  precautions  as  evidently  showed  its  fie 

two  men  were  obliged  to  iHMd  the  reins  while  the 

nv    THB    zsBBA.  vcuturod  upon  its bsck ;  and  evou  then  it attMqM «i 

There  are  nut  three  animals  of  the  horse  land — ^the  kick  whenever  it  perceived  any  person  apprauiMfe 

horse,  which  is  the  most  stately  and  courageous ;  the  ass.  That  which  is  now  in  the  Queen*s  manageria  al  Bwl^ 

which  is  the  most  patient  and  humble ;  and  the  zebra,  ingham-gate  is  even  mora  vicious  than  the  fomisr ; 

which  is  the  most  oeautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  the  the  keeper  who  shows  it  takes  care  to  inform  the 

wildest  animal  in  nature.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  deU-  taton  of  its  ungovernable  nature.     Upon  my  < 

oate  regularity  of  this  creature's  colour,  or  the  lustrous  to  approach  it  seemed  qu|te  terrified,  and  wasprenafeM 

smoothness  of  its  skin ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  to  nek,  appearing  as  wiM  as  if  just  eau^it,  alneq|p: 

can  be  more  timid  or  more  untameable.  taken  extremely  young,  and  used  with  us  ntflKMl  m^ 
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dffigaAieB^,    I^  stOl  it  s  most  prdbftble  that  thiB  animal  into  Europe  tbat  wt ra  caupLt  gafficiaiiilT  jouag  ao  Mte 

^r  tune  and  aaaidaitj  oould  oe  brought  under  aubjeo-  be  untinctured  by  there  original  state  oi  mdnesiL.   Thi$ 

tioQ.    As  it  reaembles  the  hone  in  foim,  without  all  Portuguese,  indeed,  pretend  that  tljey  haxe  been  able  to 

deubt  it  baa  a  similitude  of  nature,  and  onl^  requirea  tame  them,  and  that  they  have  sent  four  from  Africa  to 

(>e  efibrta  ef  an  industrious  and  skilful  nation  to  be  liabon,  which  were  so  far  bit>ught  under  as  to  draw  ibe 

added  ti»  Ike  nianber  of  our  domeadea.    It  ia  not  known  king'a  ooach :  they  add,  that  the  pei-son  who  sent  ihem 

what  were  the  pains  and  dangms  which  were  first  under-  oyer  had  the  office  of  notaiy  conferred  upon  him  for  hifi 

gMie  to  reclaim  the  breed  of  Mrasa  from  savage  fisroeity;  reward,  which  was  to  remain  to  him  and  his  postenQr 

they,  no  doubt,  made  an  equal  oppositiott ;  but  by  being  for  ever ;  but  I  do  not  find  this  oonfiimed  by  any  person 

oj^flosedbyanindustnousandenteiBriaiiigraeeofm^  whosayshe  saw  them.    Of  those  which  were  sent  to 

krni^  their  smrit  was  at  last  sufadved  and  their  freedom  Brazil  not  one  could  be  tamed ;  they  would  permit  one 

iwtrained.    It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  xebra;  it  man  only  to  approach  them;  they  were  tied  up  yery 

isanatiTO  of  eountnea  where  the  homan  inhabitants  short;  and  one  of  them,  which  had  b^r  some  means  got 

an  but  little  raised  above  the  quadruped.    The  natives  loose,  actually  killed  his  gioom,  having  bitten  him  to 

of  Angida  or  GaflQraiia  have  no  other  idea  of  advantage  death.    Notwithstanding  tfaas,  I  believe,  were  tlie  zebra 

ibon  hones  but  aa  th^  an  ^ood  fat  food ;  neither  the  taken  up  very  young  and  properly  treated,  it  might  be 

fine  stature  of  the  Araibia0i  eowrser  nor  the  delicate  rendered  as  tame  as  any  other  animal;  and  IJerolla, 

catominga  of  the  zebra  harre  any  alluremanta  to  a  race  who  saw  many  of  them«  asserts,  that  n^en  tamed,  which 

of  peopie  who  only  consider  the  q«antity  of  flesh,  and  he  speaks  of  as  being  common  enough,  they  are  not  less 

iMit  its  eonformation.    The  deUcaey  of  the  zebra's  shape  estimable  for  their  swiiiness  than  their  beauty, 

or  the  paoited  elegaaee  of  its  lonn  an  no  men  regarded  This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  foimd  in  Europe, 

by  sucK  than  by  Uie  lictti  that  makes  it  his  prey.    For  Asia,  nor  America,  is  nevertheless  very  easily  fed.    That 

this  reason,  therefore,  the  zebra  may  have  hitherto  con-  whicth  came  over  to  England  some  years  ago  would  eai 

timied  vrild  beeause  it  is  a  native  of  a  country  when  ahnost  anything,  such  as  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco ;  that 

there  have  been  no  sacoeeafrdelforta  made  to  reclaim  it  which  is  now  among  us  subsLstB  entirely  upon  hay.    As 

AM  pursuits  that  have  hitherto  been  instituted  against  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  hone  and  the  ass  in  stiuctun, 

it  wen  rather  against  its  life  than  its  liberty;  tM  ani-  so  it  probably  brings  forth  annually  as  tliey  do.    Tlie 

mal  has  ti)ua  been  long  tang^  to  consider  man  as  its  noise  they  make  is  neither  like  tliat  of  a  horse  vox  an 

iBonal  enemv;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wtmdered  that  it  ass,  but  more  resembling  the  confused  barking  of  a* 

reftnes  to  yield  obedienoe  when  it  has  so  seldom  expe-  mastiff  dog.    In  the  two  which  I  saw  there  was  a  cir- 

nenced  mercv.    There  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  all  cum^tance   that  seems   to  have  escaped  naturalists  \ 

animals  that  I  have  often  oonaidexed  inth  amazement —  which  is,  that  the  akin  hangs  loose  below  the  jaw  upon 

which  ia,  that  they  seem  perfectly  to  know  their  enemies,  the  neck,  in  a  kind  of  dewlap,  which  takes  away  much 

and  to  avoid  them.     Instinct,  indeed*  may  teach  the  from  the  general  beau^ ;  but  whether  this  be  a  natural 

deer  to  fly  from  the  lion,  or  the  manse  to  avoid  the  cat ;  or  accidental  blemish  I  vriU  not  take  upon  me  to  deter 

but  what  ia  the  principle  that  teaches  the  dog  to  attack  mine. 

the  dog-butcher  whenver  he  sees  him  ?  In  China,  when  These  animals  are  often  sent  as  presents  to  the  princes 
the  killing  and  dressing  dogs  is  a  trade,  whenever  one  of  the  east  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  govei-nora 
of  flieae  people  moves  out  lul  the  degs  of  the  village  or  of  Batavia  gave  a  zebra,  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
street  an  sure  to  be  after  him.  This  I  should  scarcely  from  Africa,  to  tlie  emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  re- 
have  believed,  but  that  I  have  aeen  more  than  one  in-  ceived  as  an  equivalent  for  the  company  a  present  to  tha 
stance  of  it  among  ouxaelvea  I  have  seen  a  poor  fel-  value  of  sLx^  tbousand  crowns.  Teller  also  relates  tliat 
low,  who  made  a  practice  of  stealing  and  kDhng  dogs  the  Great  Mogul  gave  two  thousand  ducats  Jbr  one 
for  their  skins,  pursued  in  foil  cry  for  three  or  four  of  them ;  and  it  is  frequent  with  the  Aiiican  ambassa- 
itraeta  together  by  all  ih»  bolder  breed  of  dogs,  while  dors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  to  bring  some  of  theaa 
Uie  weaker  flew  from  his  presence  vrith  affiright  How  animals  with  them  as  presents  for  the  Grand  Siguier 
theee  animals  could  thus  mid  out  their  enemy  and  pur-  * 
sue  him  appean,  I  own,  unaeeonntable ;  but  such  is  the  — ^— 
fiict ;  and  it  not  only  obtains  in  dogs  but  in  several  other 

ammala,  though  perhapa  to  aless  degree.    This  probably  OF  RUMINATING  ANIMAI4S. 
may  have  been  in  some  measure  a  cause  that  has  here- 
tofore kept  the  zebia  in  its  state  of  natm-al  wildness,  BOOK  H-^^HAP.  I. 
and  ia  which  it  may  continue  till  kinder  treatment  shall 
have  reconciled  it  to  its  punuers.  iMTBonuonoN. — Of  all  animals,  those  that  chew  tha 

H  ia  likely,  therefore,  as  a  more  civilised  people  an  cud  an  the  most  harmless  and  the  most  easily  tamed* 

now  placed  at  tho  Gape  of  Good  Hope  (which  is  the  As  they  lire  entirely  upon  yegetables,  it  is  neither  their 

flfaief  rdaee  where  this  animal  is  found),  that  we  may  interest  nor  their  pleasure  to  make  war  upon  the  rest 

ban  liiem  tamed  and  rendered  serviceable.    Nor  is  its  of  the  brute  creation ;  o(mtent  with  the  pastures  when 

aitlaun&iazy  beauty  the  only  motive  we  haTC  for  vriah-  they  are  placed,  they  seldom  desire  to  change  while  they 

iag  ^boB  aniimd  among  the  number  of  oiur  dependents :  are  frunished  with  a  proper  supply ;  and,  fearing  nothing 

ita  awiftiietis  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  all  other  animals;  from  each  other,  they  genenily  go  in  herds  for  their 

19  that  tike  speed  of  ^e  zebra  is  become  a  proverb  among  mutua^  security.    All  the  fiercest  of  the  carnivorous  kinds 

tha  Spa&tards  and  Portuguese.     It  stanas  better  upon  seek  their  food  in  gloomy  solitude ;   these,  on  the  con- 

fto^kga  tiian  the  hone,  and  is  consequently  stronger  in  trary,  range  together ;  the  very  meanest  of  them  art 

ftopm^tm.    Hius,  if  by  poper  care  we  improved  the  found  to  unite  in  each  other's  defence ;  and  the  hare 

WaM  aa  Wfe  have  in  other  mstanees,  vn  should  probably  itself  ia  a  gregarious  animal  in  thoee  countries  when  it 

tioM  to  odme  haye  a  race  aa  laige  as  the  horse— as  has  no  other  enemies  but  tha  beasts  of  theforest  to  guard 

^  aa  aCrong,  and  much  more  beautiful.  against. 

Aa»^ra,  as  was  saad,  is  cMefl^  a  native  of  the  Cape  As  the  food  of  ruminant  animals  is  entirely  of  tha 

tf€ioodHope.    It  is  also  found  in  the  kingdom'af  An-  vegetable  kind,  and  aa  tins  is  very  easily  procured,  so' 

9Bia,  and  also,  as  we  are  assured  by  Lopez,  in  several  these  animals  seem  naturally  m<Mre  indolent  and  lesa 

Vnitinoea  ci  Barbaij.    In  thoee  boundless  forests  it  has  artful  than  those  of  the  carnivorous  kinds ;  and  as  their 

milling  to  retrain  its  liber^ ;  it  is  too  shy  to  be  caught  appetites  are  more  simple  their  instincts  seem  less  cajMi^ 

iH'  tatpB,  and  tiienfon  selmn  taken  alive.    It  would  ble  of  variation.     The  fox  or  the  wolf  are  for  ever 

"        ^       '    j^  Iji,^^  Bene  of  them  have  ever  been  brought  prowling ;  tl.eir  long  habits  of  want  give  ihem  a  degrea 
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4r  mSTOBT  OF  THE  EABTH, 

«f  ituumen  and  emming;  Dieir  life  k  a  continued  insects.  Among  biids  are  the  'peKcan,  the  aloik,  te 
•sehe  Of  stratagem  and  escape;  but  tiie  patient  ox  or  the  heron,  the  pigeon;  and  the  turtle ;  these  faaiw  a  pom 
dssr  ei^oj  the  repast  that  Katuie  has  abundantly  pxo-  of  disgorging  their  food  to  feed  tfaeir  young.  Among 
videdr-HDertain  of  subsistenoe,  and  oontentwith  security,    fishes  are  lobsters,  crabs,  and  that  fish  called  tbe  **  donh 

As  Natore  has  formed  these  animals  with  an  appetite  do.**  The  salmon  also  is  said  to  be  of  this  number :  «ad, 
fer  such  coarse  and  simple  nutriment,  so  ihehasBn-  if  we  may  belieTB  Grid,  tiie  scams  likewise;  ofidiiehhe 
Ingsd  the  capacity  of  the  intestines  to  take  in  a  greater    say»-* 

■apply.    In  me  camiyorous  kinds,  as  their  food  u  non*  or  in  um  Sdi  fiut  mm  twwth  tiw  Mmn* 

nshing  and  juicy  their  stomachs  are  but  smaU  and  their  B0  ci^  nmbuim\^  taam  §ooa, 

intestihes  short;  but  in  these,  whose  pasture  is  coarse,  Of  insects,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  still  laiw  ihe 
and  where  much  must  be  accumulated  before  any  quan-  mole,  the  cricket»  the  warn,  the  drone,  the  bee,  toe  graas- 
atj  of  nourishment  can  be  obtained,  their  stomachs  are  hopper,  and  the  beetle.  All  these  animals  either  aetoally 
large  and  numerous,  and  their  intestines  long  and  mus-  chew  the  cud  or  seem  at  least  to  ruminate.  They  have 
eular.  The  bowels  of  a  ruminating  animal  may  be  con*  the  stomach  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  by  means 
sidered  as  an  elaboratory,  with  yessels  in  it  fitted  for  whereof  the  food  is  ground  up  and  down  in  the  same 
Tarious  transmutation&  It  requires  a  long  and  tedious  manner  as  in  those  which  are  particulariy  distinguufasd 
process  before  grass  can  be  transformed  into  flesh ;  and,  by  the  appellation  of  '*  rununants." 
for  this  puipose.  Nature  in  pneral  has  furnished  such  But  not  these  alone ;  men  themselTes  have  been  oftan 
animals  as  feed  upon  grass  with  four  stomachs,  throuffh  known  to  ruminate,  and  some  even  with  pleasure.  The 
which  the  food  successiTely  passes  and  und^oes  the  accounts  of  these  calamities  (fcnr  sudi  1  must  considiBr 
proper  separations.  them)  incident  to  our  feUow-oreaturBS  are  not  Tecy  ]daa> 

Of  the  four  stomadis  with  which  ruminant  animals  sant  to  read ;  yet  I  must  transcribe  a  short  one»  as  givea 
are  furnished,  the  first  is  called  the  **  paunch,"  which  us  by  Slare  in  the  Philosophical-  Transactions,  as  it  maj 
reoeiyes  the  food  siter  it  has  been  slightly  chewed ;  the  in  some  measure  show  the  satisfaction  which  the  loww 
aeoond  is  called  the  "  honeycomb,'*  and  is  properly  tribes  of  animals  enjcjr  while  they  ruminate.  The  man 
nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  former :  these  in  question  was  a  citizan  of  Bristol,  of  about  twenihr 
two,  which  are  very  capacious,  the  animal  fills  as  fast  i^s  years  of  age,  and,  what  seemed  more  extraordinary  stu» 
it  can,  and  then  lies  down  to  ruminat^^which  may  of  a  ruminating  family,  for  his  father  was  subject  to  the 
be  properly  considered  a  kind  of  vcmiiting  without  effort  same  infirmity,  or  amusement,  as  he  himself  perhapa 
or  paiiL  The  two  stomachs  aboTe-mentioned  being  filled  would  call  it  This  young  man  usually  began  to  eh^ 
wittL  as  much  as  they  can  contain,  and  the  grass  which  his  meat  over  again  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  jdi^htly  chewed  beginning  to  swell  wim  the  heat  after  eating.  ELis  ruminating  after  a  full  meal  generally 
of  the  situation,  it  dilates  the  stomachs,  and  these  again  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half ;  nor  could  he  sleep  until 
contract  upon  their  contents.  The  aliment  thus  squeezed  his  task  was  performed.  The  yictuals  upon  the  return 
has  but  two  passages  to  escape  at-— one  into  the  third  tasted  eren  more  jdeasantly  than  at  first ;  and  relumed 
stomach,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  the  other  back  by  as  if  they  had  been  beaten  up  in  a  mortar.  If  he  ate  a 
the  gullet  into  the  mouth,  which  is  wider.  The  greatest  variety  of  things,  that  which  he  ate  at  first  came  up  again 
quantity,  therefore,  is  driven  back  through  the  largest  first;  and  if  this  return  was  interrupted  for  any  time  it 
aperture  into  the  mouth  to  be  chewed  a  second  time ;  produced  sickness  and  disorder,  ana  he  was  never  well 
wbile  a  small  part,  and  that  only  the  most  liquid,  is  till  it  returned.  Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
driven  into  the  third  stomach  through  the  orifice  wliich  rare  and  accidental;  and  it  is  happy  for  mankind  tliat 
is  so  small.  The  food  which  is  driven  to  the  mouth  and  they  are  so.  Of  all  other  animals  man  spends  the  least 
chewed  a  second  time  is  thus  rendered  more  soft  and  time  in  eating ;  this  is  one  of  the  great  oustiiictions  be- 
moist,  and  becomes  at  last  liquid  enough  to  pass  into  tween  us  and  the  brute  creation ;  and  eating  is  a  nleamre 
the  conduit  that  goes  to  the  third  stomach,  where  it  of  so  low  a  kind,  that  none  but  such  as  are  nearly  allied 
yndeigoes  a  still  farther  comminution.  In  tliis  stomach,  to  the  quadruped  desire  its  prolongation, 
which  is  called  the  "  manyfold,**  firom  the  number  of  its 

leaves,  all  which  tend  to  promote  digestion,  the  grass  has  ■■     '■ 

the  appearance  of  boiled  spinage,  but  not  yet  sufficiently 

redu<^  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the  animars  nourishment:  CHAP.  11 

it  requires  the  operation  of  the  fourth  stomach  for  this 

purpose,  where  it  tmderffoes  a  complete  macei-ation,  and  or  quadbupkds  of  this  cow  kind. 

IS  separated  to  be  tumea  into  chyle. 

But  Nature  has  not  been  less  careful  in  another  respect  Of  all  ruminating  animals  that  of  the  cow  kind  de> 
in  fitting  the  intestines  of  these  animuls  for  their  food,  serves  the  first  rank,  both  for  its  size,  its  beauty,  and 
In  the  carnivorous  kinds  they  are  thin  and  lean ;  but  in  its  services.  The  horse  is  more  property  an  animal  be- 
ruminating  animals  they  sre  strong,  fleshy,  and  well  longing  to  the  rich ;  the  sheep  chiefly  thrives  in  a  flook, 
covered  with  fat  Every  precaution  seems  taken  that  and  requires  attendance ;  but  the  cow  is  more  especially 
can  help  their  digestion :  their  stomach  is  strong  and  the  poor  man's  pride,  his  riches,  and  his  support  Thera 
muscular,  the  more  readilj  to  act  upon  its  contents ;  are  many  of  our  peasantiy  that  have  no  other  poasesstOD 
their  intestines  are  lined  with  fat,  the  better  to  preserve  than  a  cow ;  and  even  of  the  advantages  resulting  firom 
their  warmth ;  and  they  are  extended  to  a  much  n-eater  this  most  useful  creature  the  poor  are  but  the  nominal 
len^h,  so  as  to  extract  every  part  of  that  nouriuiment  possessors.  Its  flesh  they  cannot  pretend  to  taste,  sinee 
which  tlieir  vegetable  food  so  scantily  supplies.  then  their  whole  riches  would  be  at  once  destroyed ;   it» 

In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupeds  of  the  cow,  the  calf  diey  are  obliged  to  fatten  for  sale,  since  veal  ta  a 
sheep,  or  the  deer  kind  seen  to  ruminate — being  thus  deltcac}r  they  could  not  make  any  pretensionB  to ;  its 
furnished  with  four  stomachs  for  the  macerating  of  their  very  milk  is  wrought  into  butter  and  cheese  for  iha 
food.  These,  therefore,  may  most  properly  be  called  die  tables  of  their  mastera.  While  the^jr  have  no  share  ewa 
**  ruminantr  kinds ;  although  there  are  many  others  that  in  their  own  possession  but  the  choice  of  their  market*  1 
have  this  quality  in  a  less  observable  degree.  Hie  rhino*  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  rich  crying  out  for  libertjr  while 
eeros,  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  rabbit,  the  marmotte,  they  thus  starve  their  feUow^creatures,  and  feed  tnem  n 
and  the  squhrrel,  all  chew  their  cud  by  intervals,  although  with  an  imacinary  good  while  they  monopolise  the  xeA 
tiiey  are  not  fixrmshed  with  stomachs  like  the  former,    benefits  of  Nature. 

Bu€4iot  thesB  alone,  there  are  numberless  other  animals       In  those  eountriee  where  the  men  are  under  belta 
thai  appear  to  ruminata— not  only  bizds»  but  fishes  and   suboidiBatien  this  exoalknt  aalknal  is  ef  more  gmoal 
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adrantage.  In  GensAa^,  Poland,  and  Switzerland 
eTSiy  poanani  kaena  two  or  three  oows,  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  nis  master  out  of  himself.  The  meanest  of  the 
peasants  there  lolls  one  eow  at  least  for  his  own  table, 
which  he  salts  and  hangs  up,  and  thus  preserres  as  a 
deheaoY  all  the  year  round.  There  is  soaroe  a  oottage 
in  all  those  countries  that  is  not  hung  round  with  these 
msrim  of  ho^tidit^,  and  which  often  make  the  owner 
better  contented  with  hunger,  since  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  be  luxurious  when  he  tiiinks  proper.  A  piece 
of  beef  hung  up  there  is  considered  as  an  elegant  piece 
of  fomitore,  which,  though  seldom  touched,  at  least 
aigues  the  possessor's  opulence  and  ease.  But  it  is 
lerj  diffinent  for  some  years  past  in  this  country,  where 
our  lower  rostics  at  least  are  utterly  unable  to  nurchase 
meat  any  part  of  the  Tear;  and  by  them  eren  outter  is 
considered  as  an  article  of  eztraTaganoe. 

The  climate  and  pasture  of  Great  Britain,  however,  is 
ciceilently  adapted  to  this  animal's  moderate  nature ; 
and  the  Terdure  and  fertility  of  owe  plains  are  perfectly 
Anted  to  the  manner  of  its  feeding — ^for,  wanting  the 
upper  fore-teeth,  it  loves  to  graze  in  a  high  rich  pas- 
tme.    This  animal  seems  but  Utde  regaraful  of  the 

aoality  of  its  food  proyided  it  be  supplied  in  sufficient 
t^unmoice ;  it  makes  no  particular  distinctions  in  the 
choice  of  its  herbage,  but  indiscriminately  and  hastily 
deronrs  the  proper  quantity.  For  this  reason,  in  our 
pastures — ^where  the  grass  is  rather  high  than  succulent, 
and  mote  flourishing  than  nutriciuous — the  cow  thrives 
admirably ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  where  the 
tame  animal  grows  larger,  yields  more  milk,  and  more 
readily  jfattens  than  with  us. 

Our  pastures  supply  them  with  abundance,  and  they 
in  return  enrich  the  pasture ;  for  of  all  animals  the  cow 
seems  to  give  back  more  than  it  takes  from  Uie  soiL 
The  horse  and  the  sheep  are  known  in  a  course  of  years 
to  impoverish  the  ground :  the  land  where  ^ey  have 
fed  becomes  weedy,  and  the  vegetables  coarse  and  unpa- 
latable. On  the  contrary,  the  pasture  where  the  cow 
has  been  bred  acquires  a  finer,  softer  surfeice,  and  be- 
comes every  year  more  beautiful  and  even.  Hie  reason 
is,  that  the  horse,  being  furnished  with  fore-teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  nips  the  grass  closely,  and  therefore  only 
chooses  that  which  is  tne  most  dekcate  and  tender;  the 
sheep  also— -though,  with  respect  to  its  teeth,  formed 
like  the  cow— only  bites  the  most  succulent  parts  of  the 
herbage.  These  animals,  therefore,  leave  all  the  high 
weeds  standing ;  and,  while  they  cut  the  finer  grass  too 
doaely,  suffer  the  rank  herbage  to  ve^tate  and  ovemm 
the  pasture.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  cow ;  as  its 
teeth  cannot  come  so  close  to  the  sround  as  those  of  the 
hone,  nor  so  readilj  as  those  of  the  sheep,  which  are 
less,  it  is  obliged  to  jfeed  upon  the  tallest  vegetables  that 
offer;  thos  it  eats  them  all  down,  and  in  time  levels  the 
surface  of  the  pasture. 

The  age  of  the  cow  is  known  by  its  teeth  and  horns. 
This  animal  is  furnished  with  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw ;  at  the  age  of  ten  months  the  two  middlemost 
of  theee  fiJl  out,  and  are  replaced  with  others  that  are 
not  so  white,  but  broader ;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  months 
the  two  next  milk-white  teeth  fiiU  out  also,  and  others 
come  up  in  their  room :  thus,  at  the  end  of  every  six 
moothfl  the  creature  loses  and  gains,  till,  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  all  the  cutting  teeth  are  renewed,  and  then 
they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and  equal ;  but  in  projpor- 
tion  as  the  animal  advances  in  ^ears  they  become  irre- 
gular and  black,  their  inequalities  become  smoother, 
and  the  animal  less  capable  of  chewing  its  food.  Thus 
the  oow  often  declines  from  this  single  cause ;  for  as  it 
is  obliged  to  eat  a  great  deal  to  support  life,  and  as  the 
smootfameas  of  the  teeth  makes  the  oifficul^  of  ohewinff 
great,  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  food  cannot  be  supplied 
to  tfaie  slomaeh.  Tkos  ihe  poor  amAnal  sinks  mthe 
midat  of  plen^,  and  every  year  growsleaner and kaner, 
tillUdiea. 


The  horns  are  anoliier,  and  a  sorer,  method  of  detev^ 
mining  this  animal's  age.  At  three  years  old  it  sheds 
its  homs,  and  new  ones  arise  in  their  place,  which  tmK 
tinue  as  lon^  as  it  lives ;  at  four  years  of  age  the  coW 
has  small,  pointed,  neat  smooth  homs,  thickest  near  the 
head ;  at  five  the  horns  become  larser,  and  are  marlcel 
round  with  the  former  year's  growtn.  Thus,  while  the 
animal  continues  to  live  the  homs  continue  to  lengthen, 
and  every  vear  a  new  ring  is  added  at  the  root ;  so  that 
allowing  three  years  before  their  appearance,  and  then 
reckoning  the  number  of  rings,  we  have  in  both  together 
the  animial's  age  exactly. 

As  we  have  indisputably  the  best  breed  of  homed 
cattle  of  any  in  Europe,  so  it  was  not  without  the  same 
assiduity  that  we  came  to  excel  in  these  as  in  our  horses. 
The  breed  of  cows  has  been  entirely  improved  by  a 
foreign  mixture,  properly  adapted  to  supply  the  impei^ 
fhctions  of  our  own.  Such  as  are  purely  British  are  far 
inferior  in  size  to  those  in  many  parts  of  the  continent; 
but  those  which  we  have  thus  improved  bv  far  excel  all 
others.  Our  Lincolnshire  kind  derive  their  size  from 
the  Holstein  breed ;  and  the  large  hornless  catUe  that 
are  bred  in  some  parts  of  England  came  originally 
ttom  Poland.  We  were  once  famous  for  a  wild  breed 
of  these  animals,  but  they  have  long  since  been  worn 
out;  and  perhaps  no  kingdom  in  Europe  can  furnish  so 
few  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  as  our  own.  Cultivation 
and  agriculture  are  sure  to  banish  these  wherever  they 
are  found ;  and  every  addition  a  country  receives  from 
Art  drives  away  those  animals  that  are  only  fitted  for  a 
state  of  Nature. 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  oow  seems  most  liable  to  alter- 
ation from  its  pasture.  In  the  different  parts  of  our 
own  country  we  easily  perceive  the  ^at  varieties  pro- 
duced among  these  animals  by  the  richness  or  poverty 
of  the  soil.  In  some  they  grow  to  a  great  bulk ;  and  I 
have  seen  an  ox  sixteen  hands  high,  which  is  tidier 
than  the  ^nend  run  of  our  horses.  In  others  they  ap- 
pear as  diminutive,  being  not  so  large  as  an  ass.  The 
Dreed  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  most  parts  of  Scotland  is 
much  less  in  general  than  in  England  or  Ireland;  they 
are  diflbrent  shaped  also,  the  dewlap  being  much  smaller, 
and,  as  the  expression  is,  the  beast  has  more  of  the  ewe 
neck.  This  till  some  years  ago  was  considered  in  cattle 
as  a  deformity,  and  the  cow  was  chosen,  according  to 
Virgil's  direction,  with  a  laii^e  dewlap ;  however,  at  pre- 
sent it  is  the  universal  opmion  that  the  cow  wants  in 
udder  what  it  has  in  neck,  and  the  larger  the  dewlap 
the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  its  milk.  Our  graziers 
now,  therefore,  endeavour  to  mix  the  two  breeds — the 
large  Holstein  with  the  small  northern ;  and  from  both 
results  that  fine  milch  breed  which  excels  the  cattle 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

This  difference,  arising  from  pasture,  is  more  observ  • 
able  in  other  countries  than  in  our  own.  The  cow  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  large 
in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  pasture,  and  small 
as  the  animal  is  stinted  in  its  food.  Thus  Africa  is  re- 
markable for  the  laigest  and  the  smallest  cattle  of  this 
kind;  as  is  also  India,  Poland,  Switzerland,  and  several 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  Eluth  Tartai-s, 
where  the  pastures  are  remarkablv  rich  and  nourisliiug, 
the  cow  becomes  so  lar^  that  he  must  be  a  tall  mau 
who  can  reach  the  tip  of  its  shoulder.  On  the  contrary, 
in  France,  where  the  animal  is  stinted  in  its  food  and 
driven  from  the  most  flourishing  pastures,  it  greatly 
degenerates. 

But  the  differences  in  the  size  of  this  animal  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  those  which  are  found  in  its  form,  its 
hair,  and  its  horna  Tlie  difference  is  so  very  extraor- 
dinary in  many  of  them  that  they  have  been  even  con- 
sidered as  a  different  kind  of  creature,  and  names  have 
been  given  them  as  a  distinct  species,  when  in  reality 
tey  are  all  the  same.  In  this  manner  the  urns  and 
the  biaon  have  been  oonsideied,  from  the  variety  in  their 
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inake,  to  be  distizict  in  their  produetion ;  but  tber  vre  seeiii  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other ;  they  avoid 

1^  in  fact,  the  deaoendaats  of  one  oommon  stock,  a»  each  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  much  removed  a« 

^y  have  that  certain  mark  of  unity,  they  bi-eed  and  the  horse  is  from  the  ass  or  the  zebra.   When,  therefn^, 

E-opagate  among  each  other.    Natwulists  have  therefore  we  have  described  the  varieties  of  the  eo\r  kind  we  shall 

bouied  under  an  obvious  error,  when,  because  of  the  pass  on  to  the  bufialo,  which  being  a  different  animal 

extreme  bidk  of  the  urua»  or  because  of  the  hump  upon  reouires  a  separate  history. 

the  back  of  the  bison,  they  assigned  them  different  plaoes       There  is  scarce  a  part  of  the  world,  as  was  said  before, 

in  the  creation,  and  separated  a  class  of  animals  which  in  which  the  cow  is  not  found  in  some  one  of  its  varie 

was  really  united.    It  is  true,  the  horse  and-  the  ass  do  ties — either  large,  like  the  urus,  or  humped,  as  the  bisoni 

not  differ  so  much  in  fonn  as  the  cow  and  the  bason ;  with  straight  horns,  or  bending,  inverted  backwards,  or 

nevertheless,  the  former  are  distinct  animals,  as  their  turning  sideways  to  the  cheek  like  those  of  a  ram ;  and 

breed  is  marked  with  sterility ;  the  latter  are  animals  in  many  countries  tiiey  are  found  without  any  home 

of  the  same  kind,  as  their  brosd  is  fruitful,,  and  a  race  whatsoever.     But  to  be  more  particular,  beginning  at 

of  animals  is  produced  in  which  the  huuqr  bdonginff  to  the  north,  the  few  kine  which  subsist  in  Iceland  are 

the  bison  is  soon  worn  away.   The  difierenoes,  therefore,  without  horns,  although  of  the  same  race  originaUy  with 

between  the  cow,  the  urus,  and  the  \neon.  are  merely  our  own.    The  size  of  these  is  rather  relative  to  die 

accidental.    The  same  cai)rioe  in  Nature  that  has  given  goodness  of  the  pasture  than  the  warmth  or  coldnesa 

horns  to  some  cows  and  denied  them  to  others  may  also  of  the  climate.    Tne  Dutch  frequently  bring  great  auan- 

have  given  the  bison  a  hump,  or  increased  the  bulk  titles  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark,  which  they  fatten 

pf  the  urus ;  it  may  have  given  the  one  a  mane,  or  da-  cm  their  own  rich  grounds.    These  are  in  general  of  a 

nied  a  8u£&cienoy  of  hair  to  the  other.  larger  size  than  their  own  natural  breed,  and  they  fatten 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be  proper  to  yery  easily.    The  cattle  of  Ukraine,  where  the  pttsture  is 

describe  these  vaneties  which  have  been  thus  taken  f<Mr  excellent,  become  very  fat,  and  are  considered  as  one 

distinct  kinds.    The  urus,  or  wild  bull,  is  chiefly  to  be  of  the  largest  breeds  in  Europe.    In  Switsoerland,  where 

met  with  in  the  province  of  Lithuania,  and  grows  to  a  the  mountains  are  covered  with  a  rich  nourishing  herbage, 

size  that  scarce  any  other  animal  except  the  elephant  is  which  is  entirely  reserved  for  the  kine,  these  animals 

found  to  equaL    It  is  quite  black,  except  a  stripe  mixed  grow  to  a  very  large  size.    On  the  contrary,  in  Franoe» 

with  white,  that  runs  from  the  neck  to  the  tail  along  the  ;where  they  get  no  other  grass  but  what  is  thought  unfit 

top  of  the  back;  the  horns  are  short,  thick,  and  strong ;  for  horROs,  they  dwindle  and  grow  lean.    In  some  parts 

the  eyes  are  fierce  and  fiery ;   the  forehead  is  adorned  of  Spain  the  cow  grows  to  a  good  size ;  those  wild 

with  a  kind  ef  garland  of  black  curled  hair,  and  some  bulls,  however,  which  they  pride  themselves  so  much  in 

of  them  are  found  to  have  beards  of  the  same ;  the  neck  combating,  are  a  very  mean,  ^spicable  little  animal,  and 

is  short  and  strong,  and  the  akin  has  an  odour  of  musk,  somewhat  shaped  like  one  of  our  cows,  with  nothing 

The  female,  though  not  so  big  aa  the  male,  exceed^  the  of  that  ))eciil]ar  sternness  of  aspect  for  which  oar  bulls 

largest  of  our  bulls  in  size ;  nevertheless,  W  udder  and  ai-e  remai-kable.    In  Barbary  and  the  proviooes  of  Africa, 

teats  are  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  where  tlie  groimd  is  dry  and  the  pasturage  short,  the 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  animal  resembles  the  cows  are  of  a  very  small  breed,  and  give  milk  in  proitar- 

tame  one  very  exactly,  except  in  some  trifling  varieties,  tion     On  the  contrary,  in  ^¥lthiopis  they  are  of  a  prodi* 

which  his  state  of  wildness  or  the  richness  of  the  pastures  pfioiis  size.    Tlie  same  holds  in  Persia  ana  Tartary,  wherQ 

where  he  is  found  may  easily  have  produced.  m  some  places  they  are  very  small,  and  in  others  of  an 

The  bison,  which  is  another  variety  of  the  oow  kind,  amazing  statui^.    It  is  thus  in  almost  every  pnrt  of  ihe 

differs  from  the  rest  in  having  a  lump  between  its  shonl*  world  &is  animal  is  found  to  correspond  in  si^e  to  the 

ders.    These  animals  are  of  various  kinds— some  very  quantity  of  its  provision. 

large,  others  aa  diminutively  little.   In  general,  to  regard       If  we  examine  the  form  of  these  animals  as  Ihey  are 

this  animal'b  fore-parts  he  has  somewhat  the  look  of  a  found  tame  in  di^rent  i^ons,  we  shall  find  that  the 

lion,  with  a  lon^  abaggy  mane,  and  a  beard  under  his  breed  of  the  urns,  or  those  without  a  hump,^  chiefly 

cliin ;  his  head  is  little,  his  eyes  red  and  fiery,  with  a  occupies  the  cold  and  the  temperate  zones,  ana  is  not  so 

fhrious  look ;  the  forehead  is  large,  and  the  horns  so  lag  mnch  dispersed  towards  the  south.    On  the  contrary, 

and  so  far  assundn*,  that  three  men  might  often  sit  the  bref^l  of  the  bison,  or  the  animal  with  a  bmnp,  is 

between  them.    On  Uie  middle  of  the  back  there  grows  foimd  in  all  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  worid — throi^out 

a  hunch  almost  as  high  as  that  of  a  camel,  covered  with  the  vast  continent  of  India— throughout  Afriea,  from 

hair,  and  which  is  oonsidtdred  as  a  great  delicacy  by  those  Mount  Atlas  to  tlie  Gape  of  Qood  Il<^.    In  aR  ihefae 

that  hunt  him.    There*  is  no  pursuing  him  wHh  safety,  countries  the  bison  seems  (ihiefiy  to  |>rey«Q,  where  they 

exoe(Ml  in  forests  where  there  are  trees  laige  enough  to  are  found  to  have  a  smooth  son  hanr,  are  very  nimble 

hide  the  hunters.    He  is  generally  taken  by  pi^fa]ls —  of  foot,  and  in  some  measure  siqiply  the  vrant  ov  heraesL 

the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  where  he  is  found  wild  The  bison  breed  is  more  expert  and  docile  than  ours  ; 

diggir^  holes  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  over  many  of  them  when  they  carry  burdens  bend  their  knees 

with  bMighs  of  trees  am  grass;  thenprovoking  the  bison  to  take  them  up  or  let  liiem  down:  they  are  treated, 

to  piu-sue  th^n,  they  get  on  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  pit*  therefoire,  by  the  natives  of  those  eoimtries  with  a  degree 

iall.  while  the  furious  animal,  running  head  foremost,  ef  tenderness  and  care  equal  to  their  utOity;  and  the 

falls  into  the  pit  prepaved  for  him,  and  is  there  quickly  respect  for  tiiem  in  India  has  degenerated  ev»n  into  blind 

overcome  and  slaiu.  adoration.    But  it  is  anymg  the  Hottentots  where  tbeM 

Besides  tliese  real  distinctions  in  the  eow  kind,  there  animats  are  chiefly  esteemed,  as  beinr  more  than  ocunr 

have  been  many  others  made  that  appear  to  be  in  name  monly  serviceable^    They  are  their  lellow-dpmestics — 

only.   Thus  the  bonasusi,  of  which  natteralista  have  given  the  oompamone  of  their  pleasvoee  and  fatigoes ;  tlie  oow 

us  long  deaeiiptians,  is  supposed  by  Klein  and  Bulfon  is  at  ooee  the  Hottentot*^  protector  and  sexranjt,  asnisiB 

to  be  no  mors  tlian  another  name  for  the  bison,  as  the  hkn  in  attending  his  flocln,  and  gnardii^  them,  against 

descriptions  given  of  them  by  the  ancients  coincide,  every  invader ;  wlnle  the  sheep  are  gnudng  the  faft^hfltt 

The  bubalud,  also,  of  the  anoientot  whioh  some  have  backely,  aa  this  kind  ef  cow  is  called,  stands  or  fpmrMim 

supposed  to  belong  to  the  cow  kind,fiuflbnplaoeaamong  beside  ihem :  stiU,  however,  attentive  to  the  looks  of  its 

tlie  lower  class  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  as  it  nuMSt  ice-  master,  the  backely  flies  round  t'^e  field,  herds  in  thti 

sembles  them  in  easse,  shape,  and  the  figure  of  its  home,  slieep  that  are  straying,  ol>Uges  them  la  kipep  'wiilim 

Of  all  the  varieties,  therefore,  of  the  sow  kind  thece  are  prosier  limita,  and  shows  no  merey  to  robbers,  or  eye«i 

but  two  that  are  retdly  disdnct-Hoamely,  the  cow  and  stran^ters,  who  attemfit  to  plunder.    But  it  is  not  the 

<ha  buAle;  these  twe  axe  se|»araMd  by  Itature;  they  plunderers  of  the  flock  afone*  but  eveii  the  eociniea of  ~ 
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nation  that  these  baclcelies  are  taught  to  combat   £7017  state,  either  in  Africa  or  Aaia  they  soon  become  hmnbk^ 

amy  of  Hotcentots  is  i'uruished  with  a  proper  herd  patient,  and  famiJiar ;  and  maa  maj  be  ooneidered,  in 

of  these,  which  are  let  loose  against  the  enemy  when  the  those  oountries,  as  almost  belpleaswitliout  their  assistaaio^ 

ooession  is  most  convenient    Being  thus  sent  forward  Other  animals  preserve  dieur  natue  or  their  form  wim 

tbdy  orertum  all  before  them ;  they  strike  every  oppoeer  inflexible  perseroranoe;  but  these,  in  awry  respeet,  suit 

down  with  their  horns,  and  trample  upon  them  with  themselves  to  the  appetitsa  and  oonvenianeos  of  niaz^kind; 

tintr  leet;  and  thus  often  procure  tneir  masters  an  eaqr  uid  as  their  shapes  are  found  to  altir,  so  also  does  their 

vistsfy,  even  before  they  have  attempted  to  strike  a  blow,  nature ;  and  in  no  aahnal  is  their  seen  a  gnaler  varietr' 

An  animal  so  serviceable,  it  may  be  supposed,  is  not  of  kinds,  and  in  none  a  more  humble  and  pliant  dispoai-' 

witfaoutitsiiBwanL  The  baokely  lives  in  the  same  cottage  tion. 
with  its  masisr,  and,  by  long  habit,  gains  an  affection 

for  him ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  man  approaches  to  The  fiinnrALO.-«-If  we  should  oompare  the  shi^  of 

the  brute,  so  the  brute  seems  to  attain  even  to  some  share  our  common  cow  with  that  of  tiie  bison,  the  difibrence ' 

of  human  sa^^actty.   The  Hottentot  and  his  baokely  thus  will  appear  very  great    The  shaffgy  mane  of  the  latter, 

mutually  assist  each  other;  and  when  the  latter  happens  the  beud,  the  curled  forehead,  m  inverted  horns,  the 

to  die,  a  new  one  is  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  a  ooundi  broad  breast,  and  the  narrow  hinder  parts,  give  it  t^9^ 

of  the  old  men  of  the  vills^e.    The  new  baokely  is  then  appearance  rather  of  a  lion  than  a  cow,  and  fit  it  more  j^ 

joined  witii  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  own  kind,  from  for  a  state  of  war  with  mankind  than  a  state  of  servitude. ' 

whom  he  learns  his  art,  becomes  social  and  diligent,  and  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  appearances,  both  auinrmls 

is  taken  for  life  into  human  friendship  and  protection.  are  found  to  be  the  same— or  at  least  so  nearly  alHed 

Tlie  bisons^  or  cows  with  a  hump,  are  found  to  dififer  that  they  breed  among  each  other,  and  propagate  a  race , 

fery  much  firom  each  other  iu  the  several  parts  of  the  that  continues  the  kind. 

world  where  tiiey  are  found.    The  wild  ones  of  this  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  buffido  with  our . 

kind,  as  with  us,  are  much  lai^^  than  the  tame.    Some  common  cow,  no  two  animals  can  be  more  aUke  either^ 

have  homs»  and  some  are  without  any;  some  have  in  their  ferm  or  their  nature  ^both  equally  submissive'- 

tliem  depressed,  and  some  raised  in  such  a  manner  that  to  the  yoke,  both  often  living  under  the  same  roof  and 

they  are  used  as  wei4K>tts  of  annoyance  or  defenoe;  employed  in  the  same  domestic  serviees — ^the  mdce  anci . 

some  are  extremely  large,  and  others  amonff  them,  such  the  turn  of  their  bodies  so  much  alike  that  it  requires  a  . 

as  ihe  zebu  or  Barbary  cow,  are  verv  small.    They  are  <dos6  attention  to  distinguish  them;  and  yet,  after  all 

all,  liowever,  equally  dk»eile  and  ffentle  when  tamed,  and  this,  no  two  animals  ean  be  more  distinct^  or  seem  to 

in  general  furnished  with  a  fine  lustrous  soft  hair,  more  have  stronger  antipathies  to  each  other.    Were  there 

beautiful  than  that  of  our  own  broad ;  their  hump  ia  but  one  of  eweh  kind  remaining,  it  is  prolmble  the  race ' 

also  of  different  sues,  in  some  weighinif  from  forty  to  of  both  would  shortly  be  extinct    However,  such  is  the 

fif^  Dounds,  in  others  less ;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  fixed  aversion  formed  between  these  cxeatnres«  that  the 

considered  as  a  part  necessarily  belonginK  to  the  animal ;  cow  refuses  to  breed  with  the  buffiJo,  which  it  neai-ly 

and  probably  it  might  be  cut  awi^  without  much  in-  reaembles;    while  it  is  known  to  propagate  with  the 

jnr^ :  it  resemhks  a  gristly  fat;  and^  as  1  am  assured,  bison,  to  which  it  has,  in  point  of  form,  but  a  distant 

cut's  and  tastes  somewhat  like  a  dressed  udder.    The  shnilitiide. 

bissoQtt  of  Malabar,  Abyssinia,  and  Madagascar  are  of  The  bufiklo  is,  upon  the  whole,  by  no  means  so  bean- 
Uie  great  kind,  as  the  pastures  there  are  plentiful.  Those  tiful  a  creature  as  the  cow;  hisfigure  is  more  clumsy  and 
of  Arabia,  Petr»a,  and  most  parts  of  Africa  are  small,  awkward;  his  abr  is  wilder;  and  he  carries  his  head 
and  of  the  xebu  or  little  kind.    In  America,  especially  lower  and  nearer  the  ground ;  his  limbs  are  less  fleshy; ' 
towards  the   north,   the   bison  is  well  known.    The  and  his  tail  more  naked  of  hair;  his  body  is  shorter  and  . 
American  biaon,  however,  is  found  to  be  rather  less  than  thicker  than  that  of  the  cow  kind ;  his  legs  are  higher ; . 
that  of  the  ancient  continent;  its  hair  is  longer  and  his  head  smaller;  his  horns  not  so  round,  black,  and 
thicker,  its  beard  more  remarkable,  and  its  lude  m<»e  eomproMed,  wi&  a  bunoh  of  curled  hair  han^g  down 
Ittstrous  and  soil.    There  are  many  of  them  brought  up  between  them ;  his  skin  is  also  harder  and  thicker,  more 
tame  m  Gan^ina;  however,  their  wUd  dispositions  sliU  black,  and  leeafurmahed  with  hair;  his  fle^,  which  is 
seem  to  continue,  for  they  break  through  aU  fences  to  hard  and  bladdsh,  is  not  only  disupreeable  to  the  taste,- 
fpA  into  the  corn-fields,  iad  lead  the  whole  tame  herd  but  likewise  to  the  smelL    The  milk  of  the  female  is  by 
after  them  wherever  they  penetrate.    They  breed,  also,  no  means  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow;  it  is,  however, 
with  the  Came  kinds  ongmally  brought  over  from  £u-  produced  in  gr^  abundanoe.    In  the  warm  coimtries 
rom^  and  thus  produoe  a  race  peculiar  to  that  countiy.  almost  all  their  chee^  is  made  of  the  milk  of  the  buffalo ; 
FrcAn  all  this  it  appears  that  naturalists  have  given  and  they  also  supply  butter  in  lazge  quantities.    The 
various  names  to  animals  in  reality  the  aame,  and  only  veal  of  the  young  buffalo  is  not  better  eating  than  the 
difiering  in  some  few  accidental  circumstances.     The  beef  of  the  old.   The  hide  of  this  animal  seems  to  be  t)ie 
vitd  cow  and  the  tame,  the  animal  belonging  to  Europe,  most  valuable  thing  he  funiiehee.    The  leather  made- 
sad  that  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  bcmasus  and  of  it  is  well  known  for  its  thickness,  softness   and  im* 
the  ania,  the  bison  and  the  zebu,  are  all  one  uid  the  penetrability.    As  these  animals  are  in  general  larger 
same,  propagate  ambng  each  otlier,  and  in  the  course  and  stronger  than  the  cow,  they  are  usefully  employed 
of  a  few  generaUoiis  tlie  hump  wears  away,  and  scarce  in  agriculture.    They  are  used  in  drawing  burdens,  and 
'any  realises  of  savage  fierceness  arelbimd  to  remain,  sometimes  in  carryincr  them — being  guided  by  a  ring,-. 
Of  ell  animals,  therefore,  except  man  alone,  the  cow  which  is  thrust  thrvnign  their  noee.   Two  buffaloes  yoked 
nems  most  extensively  pMipagated.    Its  nature  seems  in  a  waggon  are  said  to  draw  more  than  four  strong* 
fqmUljcapablaof  the  rigours  of  heat  and  cold.    Itisan  horses;  as  their  heads  and  necks  are  naturally  bent 
inhabitant  as  well  of  the  fiDzen  fields  of  Iceland  as  the  downward,  they  are  thus  better  fitted  for  the  draud^t, 
boniing  deserts  of  Lybia.    It  seems  anancient  inmate  and  the  weight  of  their  bodies  is  applied  to  the  eaniaga 
ia  every  climate,  domestic  and  tame  in  those  countries  tiiat  is  to  be  drawn  forward. 

vhieh  have  been  civilised,  savage  and  wild  in  the  coun-  From  the  sixe  and  bulk  of  the  buffido,  we  maybe  easQy 

tries  which  are  less  peopled,  but  capable  of  being  maifo  led  to  conclude  that  he  is  a  native  of  tine  wanner  climates: 

nnliil  in  all :   able  to  defend  itself  in  a  state  of  nature  The  largest  quadrmeds  are  generally  found  in  the  torrid 

s^oat  the  most  powerful  enemy  of  tlie  forest ;  and  only  zone :  imd  the  bu£nlo  is  innoior  in  point  of  size  onlyto 

Bubordinate  to  man,  whose  force  it  has  experienced,  and  the  eleplumt,  the  rhinooeros,  or  the  hippopotamus.  The  - 

vbose  aid  it  at  last  seems  to  require.    However  wild  the  cameleopard  or  the  camel  may,  indeed,  he  taller,  but  they 

ealrcs  aiie«  which  are  taken  ^m  the  dam  in  a  savage  are  neither  so  long  nor  near  so  corpulent   Aocordin^y». 
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we  find  this  animal  wild  in  many  parts  of  India ;   and  shaped  much  more  like  the  cow,  is  a  distinct  kind  hj 

iamad,  also,  wherever  the  natives  have  occasion  for  his  itself,  and  never  mixes  with  any  of  the  former :  it  gon 

services.   The  wild  buffaloes  are  very  dangerous  animals,  twelve  months  with  young,  whereas  the  cow  goes  but 

and  are  often  found  to  gore  travellers  to  death,  and  then  nine — which  testifies  an  aversion  to  the  latter ;  and, 

trample  them  with  their  feet  until  they  have  entirely  though  bred  under  the  same  roof  or  feedinff  in  the  saEoe 

mangled  the  whole  body :  however,  in  the  woods  they  pasture,  is  always  kept  separate,  and  makes  a  distinct 

are  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as  in  the  plains,  because  in  race  in  all  narts  of  the  world      These  two  kinds  an 

the  violence  of  their  pursuit  their  large  horns  are  apt  to  supposed  to  oe  the  only  real  varieties  in  the  oow  kind, 

be  entangled  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  gives  of  which  naturalists  have  given  so  many  Taristies    Wi£ 

those  who  have  been  sm'prised  by  them  time  to  escape  respect  to  some  ciroumstanoes  mentioned  by  travellerB-^ 

the  danger.    There  is  scarce  anv  other  method  of  avoid-  8u<m  as  that  of  many  kinds  defending  themselves  by 

ing  their  pursuit ;  they  run  witn  great  swiftness ;  they  voiding  their  dung  against  their  ptnsuers — ^this  is  apiae- 

overturn  a  tree. of  moderate  growth ;  and  are  such  swim-  tice  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  timid  crea- 

mera,  as  to  cross  the  largest  rivers  without  any  difficulty,  tures  whoi  pursued,  and  arises  rather  from  fear  than  a 

In  this  manner,  like  other  large  animals  of  the  tomd  desire  of  defence.    The  musky  smeU,  also,  by  iriiidi 

sone,  they  are  venr  fond  .of  tlie  water ;  and,  in  the  midst  some  of  them  have  been  distinguiBhed,  is  found  common 

of  their  pursuit,  oiten  plunge  in  in  order  to  cool  them-  to  many  of  these  kinds  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  does  not 

selves.    The  Negroes  of.  Guinea  and  the  Indians  of  properly  make  the  characteristio  marks  of  any.    The 

Malabar,  where  buffaloes  are  in  great  abimdance,  take  particular  kind  of  noise,  also,  which  some  of  them  arc 

great  delight  in  hunting  and  destroying  tliem;  however,  known  to  make,  which  rather  resembles  grunting  thin 

Uiey  never  attempt  to  face  the  buffalo  openly,  but,  gene-  bellowing  or  lowing,  is  but  a  savage  variety  which  many 

i-ally  cUmbiDg  up  the  tree,  shoot  at  him  from  thence,  wild  animals  have,  and  which  they  lose  when  broogfat 

and  do  not  come  down  till  they  find  they  have  efibctually  into  a  state  of  tameness.    For  these  reasons*  Mr.  Buffon 

despatched  him.    When  they  are  tamed,  no  animal  can  (whom  I  have  followed  in  this  description)  is  of  opinion 

be  more  patient  or  humble ;  and  though  by  no  means  so  that  the  zebu  or  little  African  oow,  and  the  ^runtmg  or 

docile  as  the  cow  kind,  yet  they  go  through  domestic  Siberian  cow,  are  but  diflbrent  raoes  of  the  bison — as  the 

drudgeries  with  more  strength  and  perseverance.  diape  of  the  horns  or  the  length  of  the  hair  are  never 

Although  these  animals  are  chiefly  found  in  the  torrid  properly  characteristic  marks  of  any  animal,  but  axe 

tone,  yet  they  are  bred  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  pajv  >  found  to  vary  with  climate,  food,  and  oultiTation. 
ticularly  in  Italy,  where  they  make  the. food  and  the     ^  In.tiiis  manner  the  number  of  animate  of  the  eoir 

riches  of  the  poor.    The  female  produces  but  one  at  a  kind,  wfaioh  naturalists  have- extmded  to  eight  or  ten 

time,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cow;  but  they  are  very  sorts,  are  reduced  to  two ;   and  as  the  utmost  deference 

different  in  the  times  of  gestation — for  the  cow,  as  we  is  paid  to  the  opiiiioii  of  Mr.  Bufibn  in  this  particular,  I 

know,  goes  but  nine  months,  whereas  the  buffalo  con-  have  taken  him  fbr  miy  guide.    Keverthelefls,  there  is  ah 

tinues  pregnant  for  twelve.  :  They  are  all  afhtid  of  fire ;  animal  of  the  cow  kind  which  neither  he  nor  any  other 

and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this,  have  an  aversion  naturalist  that  I  know  of  has  hitherto  described,  yel 

to  red  colours,  or  anything  resembling  the  colour  of  flame,  which  makes  a  very  distinct  class,  and  may  be  added  as 

It  is  said  that  in  those  countries  where  they  are  found  in  a  third  species.' 

plenty  no  person  dares  to  dress  in  scarlet    In  general       This  animal  was  shown  some  years  ago  in  London, 
they  are  inoffensive  animals  if  undistiurbed — as  indeed :  and  seemed  to  unite  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 

all  tliose  which  feed  upon  grass  are  found  to  be:  biit  cow  and  the  hog — Shaving  the  head,  the  horns,  and  the 

when  they  are  wounded,  or  when  even  but  fired  at,  tail  of  the  former,  with  the  bristles,  the  colour,  and  the 

nothing  then  can  stop  their  fury ;  they  turn  up  the  ffrunttug  of  the  latter.    It  was  about  the  size  (k  an  ass, 

ground  with  their  fore-feet,  bellow  much  louder  and*  but  brcMder  and  thicker-^the  eolour  resembling  that 

laore  terribly  than  the  bull,  and  ieittack  the  object  of  their .  of  a  hog,  and  Uie  hair  bristly  as  in  that  animaL    The 

resentment  with  ungovernable  rage.   It  is  happy  in  such  hair  upon  the  body  was  thin,  as  in  the  hog ;  and  a  raw 

circumstances  if  the  person  they  pursuie  has  a  wall  over  of  bristles  ran -along  the  spine,  rather  shorter  and  softer 

#hioh  to  escape,  or  some  such  obstacle,  otherwise  they  than  in  the  hog  kind.    The  head  was  rather  laiger  than 

soon  overtake  and  instantly  destroy  him.    It  is  remark-  that  of  a  cow ;  the  teeth  entirely  resembled  those  of  that 

able,  however,  that  although  their  horns  are  so  very  animal,  and  the  tongue  was  rough  in  like  manner.    It 

formidable  they  in  general  make  more  use  of  their  feet  fed  upon  hay,  and  consequently  its  internal  oonforma- 

in  combat,  and  rather  tread  their  enemies  to  death  than  tion  must  have  resembled  that  of  the  cow  kind  mom 

gore  them,  :  than  the  hog,  whose  food  is  always  chosen  of  a  kind 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  history  of  these  animals,  -  more  succulent.    The  eyes  were  placed  in  the  head  as 

it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  no  names  have  been  with  the  cow,  and  were  much  of  the  same  eolour ;   the' 

more  indiscriminately  used  than  those  of  the  bull,  the  horns  were  black  and  flattish,  but  bent  rather  badcwards 

1U11S,  the  bison,  and  the  buffalo.    It  therefore  becomes  towards  the  neck,  as  in  the  goat  kind ;  the  neck  was 

such  as  would  have  distinct  ideas  of  each  to  be  careful  short  and  thick,  and  the  back  rather  rising  in  the  midr 

in  separating  the  kinds  the  one  from  the  other,  allowing  die ;  it  was  cloven  footed,  like  the  eow,  without  those 

the  cow  for  the  standard  of  all.   The  urus,  whether  of  the  hinder  claws  that  are  found  in  the  hog  kinds.    But  tba 

large  enormous  kind  of  Lithuania  or  the  smaller  race  greatest  variety  of  all  in  this  extraordinary  creatiire, 

of  Spain — whether  with  long  or  short  horns,  or  whether  whidi  was  a  female,  was,  that  it  had  but  two  teats,  and 

with  or  without  long  hair  on  the  forehead,  is  everyway  consequently  in  that  respect  resembled  neither  o^  the 

the  same  with  what  our  common  breed  was  before  they  kinds  to  which  in  other  circumstances  it  bore  to  atronff 

were  taken  from  the  forest  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  sei^  a  similitude.    WbethM'  this  animal  was  a  distinot  Idna 

vitude.    The  bison  and  all  its  varieties,  which  are  known  or  a  monster  I  will  not  pretend  to  say :  it  was  shown 

by  a  hump  between  the  shoulders,  is  also  to  be  ranked  imder  the  name  of  the  bonaaus ;  and  it  was  said  by  tbs 

in  the  same  class.    This  animal — whether  with  crooked  person  who  showed  it  to  haye  oome  fr(Mn  India.     Baft 

or  straight  horns—^whether  they  be  turned  towards  the  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  interested  ignoranoe ;    the 

cheek  or  totally  wanting,  whether  it  be  large  or  dimiuu-  person '  only  wanted    to  make  the  animal  aiipesr  as 

tive — ^whatever  be  its  colour  or  whatever  the  length  of  its  extraordinary  as  possible ;  and,  I  believe,  woula  soaraelj 

hair,  whether  called  the  "  bonasus'*  by  some  or  the  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  increase  that  wonder  in  ua  liy 

**  bubalus"  by  others — is  but  a  variety  of  the  cow  kind,  whicn  he  found  the  means  of  living, 
with  whom  it  breeds,  and  with  whom  of  consequence  it 
ha*  the  olosest  connection.    Lastly,  the  bufialo,  though  ■ 
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CHAP.  IIL  and  what  in  the  ass  might  rather  he  eaUed  patienee  in 

the  sheep  appears  to  he  stupidity.    With  no  one  qnalitr 

OF  AKiXAis  OF  THS  8HSSF  ANi>  ooiftT  13MD.  to  lit  it  ioT  self-pieserration,  it  makes  Tain  efforts  at  all 

Without  swiftness,  it  endeayoiurs  to  fly;  and  without 

As  no  two  animals  aie  fbund  entirelj  the  same,  so  it  strength,  sometimes  offers  to  opposes    out  these  feehle 

is  not  to  he  ezpeoted  that  any  two  races  of  animals  attempts  rather  incite  than  repress  t£e  insults  of  ereiy 

should  exactly  eorrespond  in  ereiy  partiotdar.     The  enemy;  and  the  dog  follows  the  flock  with  greater  delight 

goat  and  the  sheep  aze  i^parently  cGffeient  in  the  form  upon  seeing  them  i^,  and  attacks  tiiem  with  more  fierce- 

of  their  hodies,  in  their  cohering,  and  in  their  horns,  ness  upon  their  unsupported  attempts  at  resistance. 

]W  may  from  hence  he  considered  as  two  di£ferent  Indeed,  they  run  together  in  flocks  rather  with  the  hopes 

kinds,  with  regard  to  aQ  common  and  domestic  pur-  of  losing  their  single  danger  in  the  crowd  than  uujtmg 

poses.    But  if  we  oome  to  examine  them  closer,  and  to  rei>re8s>  the  attack  hy  niunhers.    The  sheep,  therefoiie, 

obserre  their  internal  conformation,  no  two  animals  were  it  exposed  in  its  present  state  to  struggle  with  its 

esn  be  more  alike;  their  feet,  their  four  stomachs,  their  natural  enemies  of  the  forest,  would  soon  he  extiipated. 

floet,  their  appetites,  all  are  entirely  the  same,  and  fl^ow  Loaded  with  a  heavy  fleece,  deprived  of  the  defence  of  its 

the  similitude  hetween  them ;  hut  what  makes  a  much  horns,  and  rendered  heavy,  slow,  and  feehle,  it  can  have 

stranger  ccnmeotion  is,  that  they  propagate  with  each  no  other  safe^  than  what  it  finds  from  man.    Ttna  ani- 

other.    The  buck-goat  is  found  to  proouce  with  the  ewe  mal  is  now,  therefore,  ohliged  to  rely  solely  upon  that 

an  animal  that  in  two  or  tiuee  generations  returns  to  art  for  protection  to  which  it  originally  owes  its  degrada- 

flie  sheep,  and  seems  to  retain  no  marks  of  its  ancient  tion. 

progenitor.    The  she^  and  the  goat,  therefore,  may  he  But  we  are  not  to  impute  to  Nature  the  formation 

considered  as  helongmg  to  one  family;  and  were  the  of  an  animal  so  utterly  unprovided  against  its  enemies 

whole  races  reduced  to  one  of  each  they  would  quickly  and  so  unfit  for  defence.    The  moufflon,  which  is  the 

repleuiah  the  earth  with  their  kind.  sheep  in  a  savage  state,  is  a  hold,  fleet  creature,  able  to 

if  we  examine  the  sheep  and  the  0oat  internally,  we  escape  from  the  greater  animals  hy  its  swiftness,  or  to 

shall  find,  as  was  said,  that  their  counrmation  is  entirely  oppose  the  smaller  kinds  with  the  arms  it  has  received 

the  same;  nor  is  their  structure  very  remote  from  that  m>m  Nature.    It  is  by  human  art  alone  that  the  sheep 

of  the  cow  kind,  which  they  resemble  in  their  hoofs  and  has  become  the  tardy,  defenceless  creatu^s  we  find  it. 

in  their  chewing  tihe  cucL    Indeed,  all  ruminant  animals  Every  race  of  quadrupeds  might  easily  be  corrupted  by 

are  internally  veir  much  alike.    The  goat,  the  sheep,  the  same  allurements  by  whi<'h  the  sheep  has  been  thus 

and  the  deer  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  the  debilitated  and  depressed.    While  undisturbed  and  pro- 

nme  parts  in  miniature  which  the  cow  or  the  bison  ex-  perly  supplied,  none  are  found  to  set  any  bounds  to  their 

hibit  m  the  great    But  the  diffbrences  in  these  animals  appetite.    Thej  ail  pursue  their  food  while  able,  and 

are  nevertheless  sufficiently  apparent     Nature  has  ob-  continue  to  graze,  till  they  often  die  of  disorders  occa- 

Tionsly  marked  the  distinctions  hetween  the  cow  and  sioned  by  too  much  fatness.   But  it  is  very  different  witli 

the  sheep  kind  by  their  form  and  size;   and  they  are  them  in  a  state  of  nature:   they  are  in  the  forest  sur- 

alio  distinguished  mm  those  of  the  deer  kind  by  never  rounded  by  dangers  and  alarmed  with  unceasing  hostiU- 

shedding  their  horns.     Indeed,  the  form  and  figure  ties ;   they  are  piumied  every  hour  from  one  tract  of 

of  these  animals,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  would  sel-  country  to  another,  and  spend  a  greater  pait  of  their 

dom  fail  of  guiding  us  to  the  kind ;  and  we  might  almost  time  iu  attempts  to  avoid  their  enemies.     Thus  con- 

opon  sight  tell  which  belong  to  the  deer  kind  and  which  stautly  exercised,  and  continually  practising  all  the  arts 

are  degraded  into  that  of  the  goat    However,  the  annu-'  of  defence  and  escape,  the  animal  at  once  preserves  its 

tllj  shedding  the  hams  in  the  deer  and  the  permanence  life  and  native  independence,  together  with  its  swiftness 

in  the  sheep  draws  a  pretty  exact  line  between  the  two  and  the  slender  agility  of  its  form, 

kinds;  so  Inat  we  may  hold  to  this  distinction  onlv,  and  The  sheep  in  its  servile  state  seems  to  be  divested  of  all 

define  the  sheep  and  goat  kind  as  ruminant  animals  of  a  inclination  of  its  own ;  and  of  all  animals  it  appears  the 

nnaller  size  that  never  shed  their  horns.             ^  most  stupid.    Every  quadi-uped  has  a  pecuuar  turn 

If  we  consider  these  harmless  and  useful  animals  in  of  countenance— -a  physiognomy,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 

one  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  that  both  have  been  that  generally  marks  its  nature.    The  sheep  seems  to 

long  reclaimed,  and  brought  into  a  state  of  domestic  have  none  of  those  traits  that  betoken  either  courage  or 

serritade.     Both  seem  to  require  protection  from  man,  cunning ;  its  large  eyes  separated  from  each  other — ^its 

and  are  in  some  measure  pleased  with  his  society.    The  ears  sticking  out  on  each  side — ^and  its  narrow  nostrils, 

dieep,  indeed,  is  the  more  serviceable  creature  of  the  all  testify  tlie  extreme  simplicity  of  this  creature;  and 

two;  hut  the  goat  has  more  sensibility  and  attachment  the  position  of  its  horns,  also,  show  that  Nature  designed 

The  attmding  upon  both  was  once  the  employment  the  sheep  i-ather  for  flight  than  combat    It  appears  a 

of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men ;  and  those  have  been  ever  large  mass  of  flesh  supported  upon  four  small,  straight 

supposed  the  happiest  times  in  which  these  harmless  legs,  ill  fitted  for  eanymff  such  a  burden ;  its  motions 

creatures  were  ccmsidered  as  the  chief  objects  of  human  are  awkward ;  it  is  easily  fatigued,  and  often  sinks  under 

attention.    In  the  earliest  ages  the  goat  seemed  rather  the  weight  of  its  own  corpulency.    In  proportion  as  these 

the  greater  fiivourite ;  and,  indeed,  in  some  countries  it  marks  of  human  transformation  are  more  numerous,  the 

continues  such  to  this  day  among  the  poor.    However,  animal  becomes  more  helpless  and  stupid.   Those  which 

the  sheep  has  long  since  become  the  principal  object  live  upon  a  more  fertile  pasture  ana  grow  fat  become 

of  human  care ;   while  the  goat  is  disregarded  by  the  entirely  feeble ;  those  that  want  horns  are  found  more 

genendity  of  mankind,  or  become  the  possession  only  duU  and  heavy  than  the  rest;  those  whose  fleeces  are 

of  tiie  lowest  of  the  people.    The  sheep,  therefore,  and  longest  and  finest  are  most  subject  to  a  vaiiety  of  disor- 

its  varieties  may  he  considered  first;  and  the  goat  with  ders ;  and,  in  short  whatever  changes  have  been  wrought 

all  its  Itind,  will  then  properly  follow.  in  this  animal  by  Uie  industry  of  man  are  entirely  calcu 

lated  for  human  advantage,  and  not  for  that  of  the 

Ths  Shssp. — ^Those  animals  that  take  refuge  under  creature  itself..  It  might  require  a  succession  of  ages 

the  protection  of  man  in  a  few  generations  become  indo-  before  the  sheep  could  be  restored  to  its  primitive  state 

lent  and  helpless.    Havinglost'tibe  habit  of  self-defence,  of  activity,  so  as  to  become  a  match  for  its  pursuers 

they  seem  to  lose  also  the  instincts  of  Nature.    The  of  the  forest. 

sheep,  in  its  present  domestic  state,  is  of  all  animals  the  The  goat  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  other  respects, 

most  defenceless  and  inoffensive.    With  its  liberty  it  is  much  its  superior.    The  one  has  its  particular  attacli- 

seema  to  have  becndeprivedof  its  swiEtness  and  cunning;  ments,  sees  danger,  and  generally  tries  to  escape  it;  but 
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"•"the  other  is  timid  without  a  cause,  and  secure  when  real 
'  danger  approaches.  Nor  is  the  sheen,  when  hred  up 
'tame  in  the  house  and  familiarised  witn  its  keepers,  less 
•  chstinately  absm-d :  from  being  dull  and  timia  it  then 
acquires  a  degree  of  pert  familiarity — butts  with  its 
bead,  l)ecomes  mischievous,  and  shows  itself  eveiyway 
imworthy  of  being  singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  nook. 
Thus  it  seems  rather  formed  for  slareiy  than  fUendship, 
and  framed  more  for  the  necessities  than  the  amuse- 
ments of  mankind.  There  is  but  one  instance  in  which 
the  she^  shows  any  attachment  to  its  keeper;  and  that 
is  seen  rather  on  the  continent  than  among  us  in  Gieat 
Britain.  What  I  allude  to  is,  their  following  the  sound 
of  the  shepherd's  pine.  Before  I  had  seen  them  trained 
in  this  manner  1  nad  no  oonception  of  thoee  descrip- 
tions in  the  old  pastoral  poets— ot  the  shepherd  leading 
his  flock  from  one  oount^  to  another.  As  I  had  beeh 
used  to  see  these  harmless  creatures  driyen  before  their 
keepers,  I  supposed  that  all  the  rest  was  but  invention; 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  even  some  provinces 
of  France,  the  shepherd  ana  his  ppe  are  still  continued 
with  true  antique  simplicity.  The  flock  is  regulariv 
penned  every  evening  to  preserve  them  fr«m  the  wolf; 
and  the  shepherd  returns  homeward  at  sunset  with  his 
sheep  foUowing  him,  and  apparently  pleased  with  the 
sound  of  the  pipe,  which  is  blown  with  a  reed,  and 
resembles  the  chanter  of  the  ba^ipe.  In  this  mannw, 
in  those  countries  that  still  continue  poor,  the  Arcadian 
life  is  preserved  in  all  its  purity ;  but  in  countries  where 
a  greater  inequality  of  conditions  prevail  the  shepherd 
is  generally  some  poor  wretch  who  attends  a  flock  from 
which  he  IS  to  derive  no  benefits,  and  only  guards  those 
luxuries  whioh  he  is  not  fated  to  share. 

It  does  not  appe<ur  from  early  writers  that  the  sheep 
was  bred  in  Britain ;  and  it  was  not  till  several  ages 
after  this  animal  was  cultivated  that  the  woollen  manu- 
facture was  carried  on  among  us.  That  valuable  branch 
of  business  lay  for  a  considerable  time  in  foreign  luuids ; 
and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the  cloth  manufactured 
from  our  own  materials.  There  were,  notwithstanding, 
many  unavailing  efiorts  among  our  kings  to  introduce 
and  preserve  the  manufacture  at  home.  Henry  II.,  by 
a  patent  granted  to  the  weavers  of  London,  directed 
that  if  any  cloth  was  found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spanish 
wool  it  should  be  burned  by  the  mayor.  Such  ecucts  at 
length,  although  but  slowly  operated  towards  establish- 
ing this  trade  among  us.  Tne  Flemings — who  at  the 
revival  of  arts  possessed  the  art  of  cloth-working  in  a 
superior  degree—were  invited  to  settle  here ;  and  soon 
afterwards  foreign  cloth  was  prohibited  from  being 
worn  in  England.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  this 
manufacture  received  every  encouragement;  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  being  forced,  by 
the  tyranny  of  Spain,  to  take  refuse  in  this  country,  they 
improved  us  in  those  arts  in  which  we  at  present  excel 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Every  art,  however,  has  its  rise, 
its  meridian,  and  its  decline :  and  it  is  supposed  by 
many  that  the  woollen  manufacture  has  for  some  time 
been  decaying  amongst  us.  The  cloth  now  made  is 
thought  to  be  much  worse  than  that  of  some  years  past, 
being  neither  so  firm  nor  so  fine,  neither  so  much  uked 
abroad  nor  so  serviceable  at  home. 

No  country,  however,  produces  such  sheep  as  England, 
eitlier  with  larger  fleeces  or  better  adapted  for  the  busi- 
ness of  clpthing.  Those  of  Spain,  indeed,  are  finer,  and 
we  generally  require  some  of  their  wool  to  work  up  with 
our  own ;  bui  the  weight  of  a  Spanish  fleece  is  no  way 
compai'able  to  that  of  Lincolnshire  or  Warwickshire; 
and  in  those  counties  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give 
a  hundred  guineas  for  a  ram. 

The  sheep  without  horns  are  counted  the  best  sort, 
because  a  gieat  part  of  the  animal's  nourishment  is  sup- 
posed to  go  up  into  the  horns.  Sheep  like  other  ruminant 
animals,  want  the  upper  fore- teeth,  but  have  eight  in  the 
lower  jaw :  two  of  Uiese  drop,  and  are  replaced  at  two 


years  old ;  four  of  them  are  replaced  at  three  yean  old; 
and  all  at  four.  The  new  teeth  are  easily  known  ttoia 
the  rest  by  their  frvehness  and  whiteness.  There  are 
some  breeds,  however,  in  England  that  never  chaiige 
their  teeth  at  all ;  these  the  shepherds  call  the  **  lealbffi^ 
mouthed  cattle;"  and  as  their  teeth  are  thus  longer 
wearing,  they  aie  geneorallv  nmoeed  to  grow  old  a  year 
or  two  before  the  rest.  The  sneep  brinn  forth  one  or 
two  at  a  tima,  and  sometimes  thiee  or  four.  The  first 
lamb  of  an  ewe  is  generally  pot-bellied,  shorty  and  thick. 


and  tf  toes  value  thibi  those  of  a^aecond or thiidnro- 
ductiian,  the  third  being  Buppoaed  the  beat  of  all.  TxiBf 
bear  their  voimg  five  months;  and,  by  being  houaea, 
they  bring  forth  at  aav  time  of  the  year. 

But  this  animal  in  itadomeatle  state  is  too  wellknoim 
to  require  a  detail  of  its  peei:diajr  habits^  or  of  the  arts 
which  have  been  used  to  imptnve  tha  breed.  Indeed,  in 
the  eye  of  an  oba^veir  of  Nature  every  aii  which  teiide 
to  reodef  the  creators  moro  helpleaa  and  nsekee  to  it- 
self may  be  oonaidered  rather  as  an  iiuury  than  an 
improvement;  and  if  we  are  te  look  for  this  animal  in 
its  noblest  sttite  we  must  eeek  f<Hr  it  in  the  African 
desert,  or  the  extdniive  plaina  of  SibeciA.  Among  the 
d^nerate  descendants  of  the  wild  sheep  there  have  been 
80  miBsay  (rbangea  wrought  aa  entizely  to  disguise  the 
Idnd,  and  dten  te  mialead  the  observer.  The  variety  is 
so  great  that  soaroe  any  two  countries  baa  its  sheep 
of  the  same  kind;  but  there  is  found  a  manifest  difi^renoe 
in  all,  either  in  thesiae,  the  covering,  the  shape,  or  tbe 
horns.  ... 

The  woolly  sheep,  as  it  is  sees  among  us,  la  found  only 
in  Europe,  and  some  of  tbe  temperate  provinoes  of  Asia. 
When  transported  into  watmer  oountries,  either  into 
Florida  or  Guinea,  it  loess  its  wool,  and'assumes  aoovei^ 
ing  fitted  to  the  olimate,  becoming  hairy  and  rough ;  it 
there  also  loses  its  fertility,  and  its  flesh  no  longer  hae 
the  same  flavour,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  very  cold 
coimtries  it  ssems  equally  helpless  and  a  stranger ;  it 
still  requires  the  unceasing  attention  of  mankind  tor  its 
preservation ;  and  althou^  it  is  found  to  subsist  as  well 
m  Gheenland  as  in  CKiinea,  yet  it  seems  a  natural  inhsr 
bitant  of  neither. 

Of  the  domestie  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  difi^rent 
parts  of  the  world  besides  our  own,  which  is  oommon  in 
Europe,  the  first  variety  is  to  be  seen  in  Iceland,  Mua 
covy,  and  the  coldest  climates  of  the  north.  This,  which 
may  be  called  the  Iceland  sheep,  resembles  our  breed  in 
the  form  of  the  body  and  the  taU,  but  difiere  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  number  of  the  hoama,  beii^ 
generally  foimd  to  have  foar>  aud  sometimes  even  eight, 
growing  from  different  parts  of  the  forehead.  These  are 
farffe  and  formidable ;  and  the  anknal  seems  thus  fitted 
by  Nature  for  a  state  of  war :  however,  it  is  of  the  nature 
or  the  rest  of  its  kind,  being  mUd,  gentle,  and  timid. 
Its  wool  is  very  different,  also,  from  that  of  the  common 
sheep,  being  lonsr,  smooth,  and  hairy.  Its  colour  k  oC  a 
dark  brown ;  and  under  its  outward  coat  of  hair  it  has 
an  internal  covering  that  rather  resembles  furthanwool^ 
being  fine,  short,  and  soft 

The  second  variety  to  be  found  in  this  animal  is  thai 
of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  so  common  in  Tartaiy,  Arabia* 
Persia,  Barbery,  Syria,  and  Egypt  This  sheep  ia  only 
remarkable  for  its  large  and  heavy  taU,  which  ia  often 
found  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  It  some- 
times grows  a  foot  broad,  and  is  obliged  to  be  svipportod 
hj  a  small  kind  of  board  that  goes  upon  wheels.  This 
tail  is  not  covered  tmdemeath  with  wool  like  the  upper 
part,  but  is  bare ;  and  the  natives,  who  consider  it  aa  a 
great  delicacy,  are  very  carefrd  in  attending  and  preserv- 
ing it  from  injury.  Mr.  Buflbn  supposes  that  the  fat 
which  falls  into  the  caul  in  our  sheep  ^oes  in  these  to 
furnish  the  tail,  and  that  the  rest  of  tbe  body  is  froni 
thence  deprived  of  fat  in  proportion.  With  regard  to 
their  fleeces,  in  the  temperate  climates  they  are,  aa  in 
otu'  own  breed,  soft  and  woolly,  but  in  the  wanoCT  lati- 
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tndM  Hiejr  am  haiir,'  ^  in  both  they  preaerfe  the  and  agility.  The  female  Teiy  mnoh  zeaembles  the  male 
Oiormous  size  of  their  tails.  of  this  species,  but  that  aha  is  less,  and  her  horns  alfitp 

The  third  obaerrable  variety  is  that  of  the  sheep  oalled  are  neyer  seen  to  grow  to  that  prodigious  size  they  are 
**  fltrepaicheros.''  This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  islands  of  in  the  wild  ram.  Such  is  the  sheep  in  its  savage 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  only  difflBrs  from  our  sheep  in  state-^  bold,  noble,  and  even  beautifiQ  animal ;  but  it 
liaTing  straight  horns  stmrounded  with  a  spiral  funrow.     is  not  the  most  beautiful  creatures  that  are  always  found 

7^  last  variety  is  that  of  the  Guinea  sheep,  which  is    most  useful  to  man.    Human  industiy  has  therefore 
generally  found  m  all  the  tiopieal  climates  both  of  Africa    destroyed  its  grace  to  improve  its  utility. 
Wxd  the  East  Indies,    lliey  are  of  a  larger  aije  with  a 

rough  hairy  skin,  short  horns,  and  ears  hanmig  down,  The  Goat,  akd  its  numvbous  Yjlbibtixs. — There  are 
with  a  kind  of  dewlap  under  the  chin.  Th^  differ  some  domestic  animals  tbat  seem  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
greatly  in  form  from  all  the  rest,  and  might  be  con-  more  useful  sorts,  and  which,  by  ceasing  to  be  tbe  firsts 
cidered  as  animals  <tf  another  kind  were  thev  not  known  are  considered  as  nothing.  We  have  seen  tiie  services 
to  breed  with  other  sheep.  These,  of  all  the  domestic  of  the  ass  slighted  because  they  are  inferior  to  those 
Idnds,  seem  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  state  of  na-  of  the  horse ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  services  of  the 
tore.  They  are  larger,  stronger,  and  swifter  than  the  goat  are  held  cheap  because  the  sheep  so  far  exceeds  it 
common  race,  and  oonsequently  better  fitted  for  the  Were  the  horse  or  the  sheep  removed  from  Nature  the 
precarious  forefst  life.  However,  they  seem  to  relv,  like  inferior  kinds  would  then  be  invaluable,  and  the  same 
the  rest,  <m  man  for  support — ^beinff  entirely  of  a  domes:  arts  would  probably  be  bratowed  in  perfecting  their 
tie  nature,  and  subsisting  only  in  the  warmer  climates,      kinds  that  the  higher  order  of  animals  have  experienced. 

Such  are  the  varietiee  of  Ais  animal  which  have  been  But  in  their  present  neglected  state  they  vary  but  little 
reduced  to  a  state  of  domestic  servitude.  These  are  all  from  the  wila  animals  of  the  same  kind;  man  has  left 
capable  of  producing  among  each  other;  all  the  peou-  them  their  primitive  habits  and  forms;  and  the  less 
liarities  of  their  form  have  oeen  made  by  climate  and  they  owe  to  his  SMiduity  the  more  they  receive  from 
haman  cultivation ;  and  none  of  them  seem  sufficiently    Nature. 

independent  to  live  in  a  state  of  savage  nature.  They  The  goat  seems  in  every  respect  more  fitted  for  a  life 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  degenerate  race  of  savage  liberty  than  the  sheep.  It  is  naturally  more 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  propagated  merely  for  lively,  and  more  nossessed  with  animal  instinct  It 
bis  benefit  At  the  same  time,  witue  man  thus  cultivates  easily  attaches  itself  to  man,  and  seems  sensible  of  his 
the  domestic  kinds  he  drives  away  and  destroys  the  caresses.  It  is  also  stronger,  swifter,  more  courageous, 
oarage  race,  which  are  less  benencial  and  more  head-  and  more  playful — ^lively,  canricious,  and  vagrant ;  it  is 
fltrong.  These,  theref<He,  are  to  be  found  in  but  a  very  not  easily  confined  to  its  flock,  but  chooses  its  own  pas- 
amall  number,  in  the  most  uncultivated  countries,  where  tures,  and  loves  to  stray  remote  from  the  rest  It  chiefly 
they  have  been  able  to  subsist  by  their  native  swiftness  delights  in  climbing  precipices— in  going  to  the  very 
ana  strength.  It  is  in  the  more  uncultivated  parts  edge  of  danger;  it  is  <»lten  seen  suspended  upon  an  enu- 
of  Greece,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  particularly  in  the  nence  hanging  over  the  sea  upon  a  very  little  base,  and 
deeeris  of  Tartary,  that  the  moufflon  is  to  be  foimd  that  even  sleeps  tiiMe  in  securi^.  Nature  jhas  in  some 
bears  all  the  marks  of  being  the  primitive  race,  and  measure  fitted  it  for  traversing  these  declivities  with 
which  has  been  actually  known  to  breed  with  the  domes-  ease :  the  hoof  is  hollow  underneath,  with  ^arp  edges, 
tic  animal  so  that  it  walks  as  securely  on  the  ridge  of  a  house  as 

The  moufflon,  or  musmon,  though  oov^ted  with  hsir,  on  the  level  ground.  It  is  a  hardy  ammal,  and  easily 
bears  a  stronger  similitude  to  the  ram  than  to  any  otiiar  sustsined ;  for  which  reason  it  is  chiefly  the  proper^ 
animal ;  like  the  ram  it  has  the  eyes  plaoed  near  the  of  the  poor,  who  have  no  pastures  with  wnich  to  supply 
boms ;  and  its  ears  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  ffoat ;  it  Happily,  however,  it  seems  better  pleased  wiUi  the 
it  also  resembles  the  ram  in  its  horns,  and  in  aU  tbe  neglected  wild  than  the  cultivated  fields  of  Art;  it 
particular  contours  of  its  form.  The  horns  also  axe  alike;  diooses  tbe  heathy  mountain  or  the  shrubby  rock ;  its 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colomr;  they  have  three  sides,  as  in  fiivourite  food  is  tiie  tops  of  the  boughs,  or  the  tender 
the  ram,  and  bend  backwards  in  the  same  manner  hark  of  young  trees ;  it  seems  less  afraid  of  immoderate 
behind  the  ears ;  the  muzzle  and  inside  of  the  ears  are  heat,  and  bears' the  warm  climates  better  than  the  sheep. 
of  a  whitish  colour  tinctured  with  yellow ;  the  other  It  sleeps  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  seems  to  enjoy  its 
parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  brownish  grey.  The  general  warmest  fervours.  Neither  is  it  terrified  at  the  storm 
colour  of  the  hair  over  the  body  is  of  a  brown,  approach-  or  incommoded  by  the  rain:  immoderate  cold  alone 
ing  to  that  of  tiie  red  deer.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and  seems  to  aflfeot  it,  and  is  said  to  produce  a  vertigo,  with 
belly  are  of  a  wliite  tinctured  with  yellow.  The  form  which  this  animal  is  sometimes  troubled.  The  incon- 
uponthe  whole  seems  more  made  for  ability  and  strength  stancy  of  its  nature  is  perceivable  in  the  irregularity 
than  that  of  the  common  sheep ;  and  thue  moufflon  is  of  its  gait ;  it  goes  forward,  stops,  runs,  approaches, 
actually  found  to  live  in  a  savage  state,  and  maintain  flies,  merely  from  caprice,  and  with  no  other  seeming 
Its^  either  by  force  or  swiftness,  against  all  the  animals  reason  than  the  extreme  vivacity  of  its  diiq>o6ition. 
that  live  by  rapine.  Such  is  its  extreme  speed,  that  There  are  proofe  of  this  animal's  being  naturally  the 
inany  have  been  inclined  rather  to  rank  it  amon|[  the  friend  of  man;  and  that  the  goat  seldom  resumes  its 
deer  kind  than  the  sheep.  But  in  tiiis  they  are  decdved,  primeval  wildness  when  once  reduced  into  a  state 
as  the  musmon  has  a  mark  that  entirely  mstin^shes  it  of  servitude.  In  the  year  1698,  an  Enghsh  vessel  hap- 
from  that  species,  bdng  known  never  to  shed  its  horns,  pening  to  touch  at  the  islands  of  Bonavista,  two  Negroes 
In  some  these  are  seen  to  grow  to  a  surprising  size—  came  and  ofilared  the  sailors  as  many  goats  as  they  ^ose 
many  of  them  measuring  in  their  convolutions  above  two  to  take  away.  Upon  the  captain's  expressing  his  asto- 
eDs  long.  They  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  as  was  said;  but  niehment  at  this  ofl^,  the  Negroes  assurea  him  that 
tiie  old^  the  animal  grows  the  darker  the  horns  become:*  there  were  but  twelve  persons  on  the  island,  and  that 
vith  these  they  very  often  maintain  very  furious  batdes  the  goats  were  multiplied  in  such  a  manner  as  even  to 
between  each  other;  and  sometimes  they  are  found  become  a  nuisance;  they  added,  that  instead  of  giving 
broken  off  in  such  a  manner  that  the  small  animals  any  trouble  to  catch  them,  they  followed  the  few  inha- 
ci  the  forest  creep  into  the  cavity  for  shelter.  When  the  bitants  that  were  left  with  a  sort  of  obstinacy,  and  were 
mnamon  is  seen  standing  on  the  plain  his  fore-legs  are  importunate  with  their  tameness. 
always  straight,  while  his  hinder-legs  seem  bent  under  The  goat  produces  but  two  at  a  time,  and  three  at  the 
bim ;  but  in  cases  of  more  active  necessity  this  seeming  most;  but  in  the  warmer  climates,  although  the  animal 
ddbrmity  18  removed,  and  he  moves  with  great  swiftness    degenerates  and  grows  less,  yet  it  becomes  morefruitfult 
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l|«ittg  generally  found  to  Bring  fortli  three,  four,  and  fite  all  paiti  of  Europe.  Nothing  ea&  exoeed  tho  hMab 
at  a  single  debrerr.  The  buck  is  capable  of  p^opaga^  of  the  stuffs  which  are  made  fimm  the  hair  ot  afaftoat  aft 
ing  at  the  age  of  one  year,  and  the  female  at  seven  the  animals  of  that  oountry.  These  an  irell  knovm 
months ;  the  fruits  of  this  premature  generation,  how-  among  us  by  the  name  of  *'  camblet" 
eyer,  are  weak  and  defective ;  and  their  best  breeding  A  second  rarietyis  the  Assyrian  goai  of  Qemar^wiiioh 
time  is  generally  delayed  till  the  age  of  two  years,  or  at  is  somewhat  larger  than  ours,  with  eaia  almost  iii*gt|| 
least  eighteen  months.  One  buck  is  sufficient  for  a  down  to  the  ground,  and  broad  in  proportion  The 
hundred  and  fiftv  ^oats.  His  appetites  are  excessive;  horns,  on  the  contrary,  are. not  above  two  inohea  aada 
but  this  ardour  brmgs  on  a  speeciy  decay*  so  that  he  is  half  long,  black,  and  bending  a  little  backwards.  Ths 
enervated  in  four  vears  at  most,  and  even  becomes  old  hair  is  of  a  fox  colour,  and  under  &e  throat  there  an 
before  he  reaches  his  seventh  year.  The  goat,  like  the  two  excrescences  like  the  gills  of  a  oook.  These  iM»i«^*i^ 
sheep,  continues  five  months  with  young,  and  in  some  are  chiefly  kept  round  Aleppo  for  the  sake  <^  their  milk, 
places  bears  twice  a  year.  They  are  driven  through  the  streets,  and  their  nulk  is 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing,  and  medid-  sold  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  pass  along, 
nal — ^not  so  apt  to  curdle  upon  the  stomach  as  that  of  the  In  the  third  variety  may  m  reokoned  tiie  little  goat 
oow,  and  therefore  preferable  to  those  whose  digestion  is  of  America,  which  is  of  the  siae  of  a  kid,  but  the  hair  is 
but  weak.  The  peculiarity  of  this  animal's  food  gives  as  long  as  that  of  the  ordinary  breed.  The  homsk  which 
the  milk  a  flavour  diflerent  from  that  either  of  the  cow  do  not  exceed  the  length  of  a  man's  finger,  are  tiuck, 
or  the  sheep;  for  as  it  generally  feeds  upon  shrubby  find  bent  downwards  so  close  to  the  head  uatthisy>^^l>B<oat 
pastures  and  heathy  mountains,  there  is  an  agreeable    enter  the  skin. 

wildness  in  the  taste  very  pleasing  to  such  as  are  fond  There  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  at  the  Cti^pe  of  Gh)od 
of  that  aliment  In  several  parts  of  Ireland  and  the  Hope,  called  the  "  blue  goat,"  which  may  be  ranked  as 
Highlands  of  Scotland  the  goat  makes  the  chief  posses-  the  fourth  variety.  It  is  in  shape  like  the  domeotie,  but 
sion  of  the  inhabitants.  On  those  mountains  where  no  much  larger,  being  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  stag.  Itshaic 
other  useful  animal  could  find  subsistence,  the  goat  con-  is  veiy  short,  and  of  a  delightful  blue ;  but  it  loeee  a 
tinues  to  glean  a  sufficient  living,  and  supnlies  the  hardy  great  deal  of  its  beauty  when  dead.  It  has  a  very  long 
natives  with  what  they  consider  as  varied  luxury.  They  beard ;  but  the  horns  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  as 
lie  upon  beds  made  of  their  skins,  which  are  soft,  dean,  in  other  goato,  being  turned  spirally  in  the  manner  of  a 
and  wholesome;  they  live  upon  their  milk,  with  oat  corkscrew.  It  has  very  long  legs»  but  wdl  propartioned; 
bread ;  they  convert  a  part  of  it  into  butter,  and  some  and  the  flesh  is  well  tasted,  but  lean.  For  this  reason. 
into  cheese ;  the  flesh,  indeed,  they  seldom  taste  of,  as  it  in  that  plentiful  coundy  it  is  chiefly  killed  on  account 
is  a  delicacy  which  they  find  too  expensive ;  however,  of  ito  skin.  It  is  a  very  shy  animal,  and  seldom  cornea 
the  kid  is  considei-ed,  even  by  the  city  epicure,  as  a  great  near  the  Duteh  settlemente;  but  th^are  found  in  great 
rarity ;  and  the  flesh  of  the  goat  when  properly  prepared  abundance  in  the  more  uncultivated  parte  of  the  eountiy. 
is  ranked  by  some  as  no  way  inferior  to  venison.  In  Besides  these,  they  are  found  in  this  extensive  Teapaa 
this  manner,  even  in  the  wildest  solitudes,  the  poor  And  of  various  colours,  and  many  of  them  are  beautinilfy 
comforts  of  which  the  rich  do  not  think  it  worth  their  spotted  with  red,  white,  and  brown, 
while  to  dispossess  them ;  in  their  mountainous  retreats.  In  fine,  the  Juda  goat  resembles  ours  in  most  parte 
where  the  landscape  presente  only  a  scene  of  rocks,  except  in  size,  it  being  much  smaller.  This  animal  ia 
heaths,  and  shrubs  that  speak  the  wretehedness  of  the  common  in  Guinea,  Angola,  and  all  along  tl^  ooast 
soil,  these  simple  people  have  their  feaste  and  their  plea-  of  Africa;  it  is  not  much  larger  than  the  hair,  but  ex- 
sures;  their  faithnil  nock  of  goate  attends  them  to  uiese  tremely  fat,  and  ito  flesh  admirably  tasted.  It  is  in  that 
awful  solitudes,  and  furnishes  them  with  all  the  necessa-  countiy-  universally  preferred  to  mutton, 
ries  of  life ;  while  their  remote  situation  happOy  keeps  These  animals  seem  all  of  one  kind,  with  very  trifling 
them  ignorant  of  greater  luxury.  distinctions  between  them.     It  is  true  that  they  diffar 

As  these  animals  are  apt  to  stray  from  the  flock,  no  in  some  respecto,  such  as  having  neither  the  same  coloiir, 
man  can  attend  above  fifty  of  them  at  a  time.  They  are  hair,  ears,  nor  horns.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered  as 
fattened  in  the  same  manner  as  sheep ;  but,  taking  every  a  rule  in  imtural  history,  that  neither  the  horns,  the 
precaution,  their  flesh  is  never  so  good  or  so  sweet  in  colour,  fineness,  or  length  of  the  hair»  nor  the  poeitioii 
our  climate  as  that  of  mutton.  It  is  otherwise  between  of  the  ears,  are  to  be  considered  as  making  an  actoal 
the  tropics.  The  mutton  there  becomes  flabby  and  lean,  distinction  in  the  kinds.  These  are  actual  varieties 
while  Vie  flesh  of  the  goat  rather  seems  to  improve ;  and  produced  by  climate  and  food,  which  are  known  to 
in  some  places  the  latter  is  cultivated  in  preference  to  change  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  give  it  a  seeming 
the  former.  We  therefore  find  this  animal  in  almost  diflbrence  of  form.  When  we  see  the  shapes,  the  in- 
every  part  of  the  world,  as  it  seems  fitted  for  the  necessi-  clinations,  and  the  internal  conformation  of  seemingly 
ties  of  man  in  both  extremea  Towards  the  north,  where  diflerent  creatures  nearly  the  same,  and,  above  all,  when 
the  pasture  is  coarse  and  barren,  the  goat  is  fitted  to  find  we  see  them  producing  among  each  other,  we  then  have 
a  scanty  subsistence ;  between  tlie  tropics,  where  the  no  hesitetion  in  pronouncing  the  species  to  be  unque»- 
heat  is  excessive,  the  goat  is  fitted  to  bear  the  climate ;  tionably  of  the  goat  kind,  with  which  they  are  so  mate 
and  ito  flesh  is  found  to  improve.  rially  connected. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  we  find  in  the        But  although  these  eridently  belong  to  the  goat  kin4, 
goat  is  that  of  Xatolia.    The  Natolian  goat  (or,  as  Mr.    there  are  others  nearly  resembling  the  goat  of  whoee 
Bufibn  calls  it,  the  goat  of  "  Angora")   has  the  ears    kindred  we  cannot  be  certain.    These  are  such  as,  being 
longer  than  ours,  and  oroader  in  proportion.    The  male    found  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  not  as  yet  been  aufS- 
has  horns  of  about  the  same  length  with  the  goat    oiently  subjected  to  human  observation.     Henoe  it  is 
of  Europe,  but  black,  and  turned  very  difibrantlv,  goinff    impossible  to  determine  with  precision  to  which  elaaa 
out  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  twisted-  they  belong — ^whether  they  be  animals  of  a  particular 
round  in  the  manner  of  a  corkscrew.     The  horns  of  the    kind,  or  merely  the  goat  in  ite  state  of  savage  freedooi. 
female  are  shorter,  and  encircle  the  ear  somewhat  like    Were  there  but  one  of  these  wild  animals  the  inquiry 
those  of  the  ram.    They  are  of  a  dazzling  white  colour,    would  soon  be  ended,  and  we  might  readily  allow  it  ibr 
and  in  all  the  hair  is  very  long,  thick,  fine,  and  glossy —    the  parent  stock ;   but  in  the  present  case  there  are  two 
which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  almost  all  the  animals    kinds  that  have  almost  equal  pretensions  to  this  honour. 
of  Syria.    There  are  a  great  number  of  these  animals    and  the  claims  of  which  it  has  been  found  difficult  to 
about  Angora,  where  the  inhabitante  drive  a  trade  with    determine.     The  animals  in  question  are  the  ohannoia 
their  hair,  which  is  sold  either  raw  or  manufhotured  into    and  the  ibex.    They  both  bear  lexj  near  approadbuMi  to 
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<<b0  go«fc  in  fl^ln»-4Ate  homs  fhafc  nAver  shed,  and  or  any  apprehennonB  of  danger,  tbe  oliainois  begina  bii 

at  ttifl  aame  time  are  more  dififorent  fiom  each  other  hissing  note  with  such  force  that  tiie  rooks  and  the 

ikmn  from  the  animal  in  question.    From  which  of  these  forests  re-echo  to  the  sound.    The  first  hiss  continnes  aa 

two  souroee  our  domesdo  goat  is  derived  is  not  eas^  to  long  as  the  time  of  one  inspiration.    In  tiie  bMonninff 

aallia.  Instead,  therefore*  of  entaniog  into  the  discussion,  it  ia  veiy  sharp,  and  deeper  towards  the  close.    ^Keam- 

I  will  eontent  mysdlf  with  the  result  of  Mr.  BttflR>n*s  in-  mal,  hairing  after  this  first  alarm  reposed  a  mouMnt; 

quarisa.    He  is  of  opinion  that  the  ibex  is  the  principal  again  looks  round,  and,  perceiving  me  reality  of  its 

aomse;  that  oar  domeatio  goat  is  the  immediate  descen-  fears,  continues  to  hiss  by  intervals,  until  it  has  spread 

daat;  and  that  the  chamois  is  but  a  variety  from  that  the  alarm  to  a  very  great  distance.    During  this  tone  It 

stock—*  sort  of  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family,  seems  in  the  most  violent  agitation ;  it  sbikes  tibe  gruond 

His  pincipal  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  with  its  fore-foot,  and  sometimes  with  both ;  it  bounds 

ibex  ia  its  having  a  more  masculine  figure,  large  horns,  from  rock  to  rock ;  it  turns  and  looks  round ;  it  runs  to 

and  a  large  beard ;  whereas  the  chamois  wants  these  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;  and,  still  perceiving  the 

mniks  of  primitive  strength  and  wildness.     He  sup-  enemy,  flies  with  ail  its  speed.    The  hissmg  of  tilie  mate 

ftmBBf  thenfore,  in  their  original  savage  state  that  our  is  much  louder  and  sharper  than  that  of  the  female ;  it 

rhas  taken  afiar  the  male  of  the  parent  stock,  and  b  performed  through  the  nose,  and  is  properly  no  mora 
chamois  after  the  female;   and  that  this  has  pro-  than  a  very  strong  breath  driven  violently  through  a 
daoed  a  variety  in  these  animals  even  before  they  under-  small   aperture.    The   chamois  feeds  upon  the  oest 
went  onltivation.  herbage,  and  chooses  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the 
However  this  be,  the  two  animals  in  question  seem  plants — the  flower  and  the  tender  buds,    it  is  not  less 
both  well  fitted  for  their  precarious  life,  bemg  extremely  delicate  with  regard  to  several  aromatic  herbs  which 
swift,  and  capable  of  running  with  ease  along  the  led^  grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.    It  drinks  but 
of  precipices,  wh^re  even  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  though  lUr  very  little  while  it  fe&da  upon  the  succulent  herbage, 
atigated  by  hunger,  dare  not  pursue  them.    They  are  and  chews  the  cud  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.    Tma 
bo&  natives  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  moun-  animal  is  greatly  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes,  which 
tains  of  Greece ;   there  they  propagate  in  vast  numbers,  are  round  and  sparkling,  and  which  mark  the  warmtb 
and  continue  to  exist  in  spite  of  the  hunter  and  every  of  its  constitution.    Its  head  is  furnished  with  two  smaU 
beast  of  prey  tha^  is  found  incessantly  to  pursue  them.  horns,  of  about  half  a  foot  long,  of  a  beautiful  black,  and 
The  ibex  resembles  the  ffoat  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  rising  from  the  forehead  almost  betwixt  the  eyes.  These, 
but  differs  in  the  horns,  which  are  much  larger.    Thoy  contnury  to  what  they  are  found  in  other  animals,  in- 
aie  bent  backward,  full  of  knots ;   and  it  is  generally  stead  of  goin^  backwards  or  sideways,  jet  out  forward, 
asserted  that  there  is  a  knot  added  every  year.    There  and  bend  a  little  at  their  extremities  backward  in  a 
are  some  of  these  found,  if  we  may  believe  iBeUonius,  at  small  circle,  and  end  in  a  very  sharp  point    The  ears 
least  two  yards  long.  The  ibex  has  a  black  beard,  is  of  a  are  placed  in  a  very  elegant  manner  near  the  horns; 
brown  colour,  with  a  thick  warm  coat  of  hair.    There  is  and  there  are  two  stripes  of  black  on  each  side  of  the 
a  streak  of  black  runs  along  tho  top  of  the  back ;  and  face,  the  rest  being  of  a  whitish  yellow,  which  never 
the  belly  and  back  of  the  thighs  are  of  a  fawn  colour.  changes.    The  horn  of  this  animal  is  often  used  as  the 
The  chamois,  though  a  wild  animal,  is  very  easily  head  of  a  cane.    Those  of  the  female  are  less,  and  not  so 
tamed,  and  is  found  only  in  rocky  and  mountainous  much  bent ;   and  some  farriers  are  seen  \o  bleed  cattle 
places.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  goat,  and  re-  with  them.    These  animals  are  so  much  incommoded 
asmbles  one  in  many  respects.    It  is  most  agreeably  by  heat  that  they  are  never  found  in  summer,  except  in 
lively,  and  active  beyond  expression.     The  chamois'  the  caverns  or  rocks,  amidst  fragments  of  unmelted  ise, 
hair  is  short  like  that  of  the  doe:  in  spring  it  is  of  an  under  the  shade  of  high  and  spreading  trees,  or  of 
aah  colour,  in  autumn  a  dun  colour,  inclining  to  black,  rough  and  hanging  precipices  that  face  the  north,  and 
and  in  winter  of  a  blackish  brown.    This  animal  is  found  which  keep  off  entirely  the  rays  of  the  sim.    They  go  to 
in  great  plenty  in  the  mountains  of  Dauphmy,  of  Pied-  pasture  both  morning  and  evening,  and  seldom  dqring 
mont,  6aYoy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.     They  are  the  heat  of  the  day.     They  run  along  the  rocks  with 
pesoefol^jmitle  creatures,  and  live  in  society  with  each  great  ease  and  seemmg  indifference,  and  leap  from  one 
otfier.     They  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  four  to  four  to  another  so  that  no  dogs  are  able  to  pursue  them. 
score,  and  even  a  hundred,  dispersed  upon  the  crags  There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  to  see  them 
of  the  mountains.    The  large  males  are  seen  feeding  climbing  and  descending  precipices  that  to  all  other 
detached  from  the  rest,  except  in  rutting  time,  when  quadrupeds  are  inaccessible.    They  always  mount  or 
they  approach  the  femides,  and  drive  away  the  young,  descend  in  an  oblique  direction,  throw  themselves  down 
The  time  fax  their  coupling  is  from  the  beginning  a  rock  of  thirty  feet,  and  light  with  great  security  upon 
of  September  to  the  end  of  October;   and  they  bring  some  excrescence  or  fragment  on  the  side  of  the  pred- 
forth  in  April  and  March.    The  young  keeps  with  the  pice,  which  is  just  large  enough  to  place  their  feet  upon; 
dam  for  about  five  months,  end  sometimes  longer,  if  the  in  their  descent,  however,  they  strike  the  rock  with  their 
hunters  and  the  wolves  do  not  separate  them.    It  is  feet  three  or  four  times  to  stop  tlie  velocity  of  their  mo- 
asserted  thai  they  live  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  tion,  and  when  they  have  got  upon  the  base  below  they 
Their  flesh  is  good  to  eat ;  and  they  are  fomid  to  have  at  once  seem  fixed  and  secure.    In  fact,  to  see  them 
tan  or  twelve  pounds  of  suet,  whicn  far  surpasses  that  jump  in  this  manner,  they  seem  rather  to  have  wings 
id  the  goat  in  hardness  and  goodness.   The  chamois  has  than  legs ;   some,  indeed,  pretend  to  say  that  they  use 
searoe  any  cry,  as  most  animals  are  known  to  have ;  .  their  horns  in  climbing,  but  this  wants  confirmation. 
if  it  has  any,  it  is  a  kind  of  feeble  bleat,  by  which  the  Certain  it  is  that  their  leffs  alone  are  formed  for  this 
parent  calb  its  young.    But  in  cases  of  danger,  and  arduous  employment,  the  nindei  being  rather  longer 
when  it  is  to  warn  the  rest  of  the  flock,  it  uses  a  hissing  than  the  fore-legs,  and  bending  in  such  a  manner  that, 
nmae,  vrhich  is  heard  at  a  great  distance— -for  it  is  to  when  they  descend  upon  them,  they  break  the  foroe 
be  observed  that  this  creature  is  extremely  vigilant,  of  the  fall.    It  is  also  asserted  that  when  they  feed  one 
and  has  an  eye  the  quickest  and  most  piercing  in  of  them  always  stands  as  centinel,  but  how  far  this  may 
Nature-      Its  smell,   also,  is  not  less  distinguishing,  be  true  is  questionable:   for  certain,  while  they  feed 
When  it  sees   its   enemy    distinctly   it   stops   for  a  tiiere  are  some  of  Uiem  that  keep  continually  gazing 
moment;  and  then,  if  the  person  be  near,  in  an  in-  round  the  rest;  but  this  is  practised  amonf  all  grega- 
after  it  flies  off.    In  the  same  manner,  by  its  rious  animals — so  that  when  they  see  any  danger  thej 
»11  it  can  discover  a  man  at  half  a  league  distance,  and  warn  the  rest  of  the  herd  of  its  approach.    Dining  w 
the  emxliest  notice.    Upon  any  alarm,  therefore,  rigours  of  winter  the  chamois  sleeps  in  the  thicker 
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forests,  and  feeds  upon  iha  shrubs  and  buds  of  the  pine-  deer ;  and,  like  that  animal,  Ihey  feed  laHtfr  npoaafante 

tree.    It  sometimes  turns  up  the  snow  with  its  foot  to  than  graasT  pasture.    On  the  other  hand,  thej  leoenbl* 

look  for  herbage,  and  where  it  is  green  makes  a  delicious  the  roebuck  in  size  and  delicacy  of  form ;  tfaej  haie  deep 

repast    The  mdre  oraggj  and  uneven  the  forest  the  pits  under  the  eyes  like  that  animal ;  they  rseemble  tto 

more  this  animal  is  pleased  with  the  abode,  which  thus  roebuck  in  the  colour  and  nature  of  tlieir  hair ;  tibej 

adds  to  its  security.  ■'  Tlie  hunting  the  chamois  is  very  resemble  him  in  the  bunches  upon  their  legSr  which  onlj 

laborious  and  extremely  difficult.    The  most  usual  way  diHer  in  being  upon  the  fore-legs  in  these  and  on  tb» 

is  to  hide  behind  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  shoot  them,  hind-legs  in  the  other.    They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  a 

ISiis,  however,  must  be  done  with  great  precaution ;  the  middle  nature  between  these  two  kinds,  oar,  to  spesk  with 

sportsman  must  creep  for  a  vast  way  upon  his  belly  in  greater  truth  and  preoision,  they  form  a  distiBCt  kind  bj 

fluenoe,  and  also  take  advantage  of  the  wind,  which  if  it  Uiemselves. 

blow  fiiom  him  they  would  instantly  perceive.  When  The  distin^ishing  marks  of  this  tribe  of  «iima]a^  by 
arrived  at  a  proper  distance  he  then  advances  his  piece  which  they  differ  both  from  the  gnat  and  the  deer,  aie 
(which  should  be  rifle'barrelled,  and  carry  but  one  oall)  these : — Their  horns  are  made  d^erently,  being  amm^ 
and  tries  hjbi  fortune  among  them.  Some  also  pursue  lated  or  ringed  round,  at  the  same  time  that  &en  mxB 
Ibis  animal  as  tiiey  do  the  stag,  by  placing  proper  per-  longitudinated  depressions  running  from  the  bottom,  to 
sons  at  all  the  passages  of  a  glade  or  valley,  and  then  the  point  They  have  bunches  of  hair  upon  their  fore- 
sending  others  to  rouse  the  game.  Dogs  are  quite  use-  legs ;  they  have  a  streak  of  black,  red,  or  brown  mnnlng 
less  in  this  chase,  as  they  rather  alarm  than  overtake,  along  the  lower  part  of  their  sides,  and  three  etmakaa 
Noi^  is  it  without  dai^^r  even  to  the  men ;  for  it  often  of  whitish  hair  in  the  internal  side  of  the  ear.  These 
happens  that  when  the  animal  finds  itself  over-preased  are  characters  that  none  of  them  are  without ;  besides 
it  darts  at  the  hunter  with  its  head,  and  often  tumbles  these,  there  ard  others  which  in  general  they  are  found 
him  down  the  neighbouring  precipice.  This  animal  to  have,  and  which  are  more  obvious  to  the  beholder. 
cannot  go  upon  ice  when  smooth ;  but  if  there  be  the  Of  all  animals  in  the  world,  the  gaselle  has  the  most 
li^t  inequalities  on  its  surfieuse  it  then  bounds  along  in  beautiful  eye,  extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  so  meek,  that 
security,  and  quickly  evades  all  pursuit.  all  the  eastern  poeta  compare  the  eyes  of  their  mistjess 

The  skin  of  the  chamois  was  once  famous  when  tanned  to  those  of  this  animal.    A  gazelle-eyed  beauty  is  oon-^ 

or  its  softness  and  warmth ;  at  present,  however,  since  siderod  as  the  highest  compliment  that  a  lover  can  pay ; 

the  art  of  tanning  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection,  and,  indeed,  the  GredLs  themselves  thought  it  no  inale- 

the  leather  called. "  shammoy"  is  made  also  n-om  those  gant  piece  of  flattery  to  resemble  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful 

of  the  tame  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  deer.    Many  medi-  woman  to  those  of  a  cow.    The  gazelle  for  the  most  put 

einal  virtues  also  were  said  to  reside  in  the  blood,  fet,  is  more  delicately  and  finely  limbed  than  even  tiie  loof^ 

gall,  and  the  concretion  sometimes  found  in  the  stomach  buck;  its  hair  is  as  short,  but  finer  and  more  glossy.   Its 

of  this  animal,  called  the  "  Gt^man  bezoar.'*    The  fat,  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  those  before,  as  in  the  hars* 

mixed  with  milk,  was  said  to  be  good  in  ulcers  of  the  which  ffives  it  great  security  in  ascending  or  desoending 

lungs.    The  gall  was  said  to  be  useful  in  strengthening  steep  places.    Their  swiftness  is  equal,  if  not  superior^ 

the  sight;  the  stone,  which  is  generally  about  the  size  to  that  of  the  roe;  but  as  the  latter  bounds  forwttd,  so 

of  a  walnut,  and  blaickish,  was  formerly  in  great  request  these  run  along  in  an  even  uninterrupted  oourse.    Most 

for  having  the  same  virtues  with  oriental  bezoar.    How-  of  them  are  brown  upon  the  back,  white  under  tiie  belly, 

ever,  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  physic,  all  those  with  a  black  stripe  separating  those  odours  betweetLi 

medicines  are  quite  out  of  repute;  and  although  we  have  Their  tail  is  of  various  lengths,  but  in  all  covered  with 

the  names  of  several  medicines  procurable  m)m  quad-  pretty  longhair;  and  their  ears  are  beautiful,  weil-plaoed, 

mpeds,  yet,  exoept  the  musk  or  hartshorn  alone,  I  know  and  terminating  in  a  point    They  all  have  a  dovsa 

of  none  in  any  degree  of  reputation.    It  is  true,  the  fat,  hoof,  like  the  sheep ;  they  all  have  permanent  boms  ; 

the  urine,  the  oeak,  and  even  the  dung  of  various  atiimals  and  the  female  has  them  smaller  than  the  male, 
may  be  found  efficacious  where  better  remedies  are  not       Of  these  animals  Mr.  Buffi>ii  makes  twelve  varietiesi 

to  be  had ;  but  they  are  fer  surpassed  by  many  at  present  which,  however,  is  much  fewer  than  what  other  natonl* 

in  use,  whose  operations  we  know,  and  whose  virtues  are  ists  have  made  them.    The  first  is  the  **  gazella,**  pro* 

oonfirmed  by  repeated  experience.  perly  so  called,  which  is  of  the  size  of  the  roebudc,  and 

Buch  are  the  quadrupeds  that  more  peculiarly  belong  much  resembling  it  in  all  the  proportions  of  its  body, 

to  the  goat  kind.    Each  of  these  in  all  probability  can  but  entirely  diffisring  in  the  nature  and  fa^on  of  the 

engender  and  breed  with  the  other;  and  were  the  whole  horns,  which  are  black  and  hdlow,  like  those  of  the 

race  extinguished  except  any  two,  these  would  be  suffi-  ram  or  the  goat,  and  never  falL    The  second  he  oaUa 

dent  to  replenish  the  wond  and  continue  the  kind,  the  "  kevel,**  which  is  rather  less  than  the  former ;  its 

Nature,  however,  proceeds  in  her  variations  by  slow  and  eyes  seem  larger;  and  its  horns,  instead  of  being  round, 

insensible  degrees,  and  scarce  draws  a  firm,  distinguished  are  fiatted  on  the  sides,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  female, 

line  between  any  two  neighbouring  races  of  animals  The  third  he  calls  the  '*  coiin,*'  which  greatly  resembles 

whatsoever.   Thus  it  is  hard  to  discover  where  the  sheen  the  two  former,  but  that  it  is  still  less  than  dther.     Its 

ends  and  the  goat  begins ;  and  we  shall  find  it  stiu  horns,  also,  are  smaller  in  proportion,  smoother  than 

harder  to  fix  precisely  the  boundaries  between  the  goat  those  of  the  other  two,  and  the  annular  Mominences  be> 

land  and  the  deer.    In  all  transitions  from  one  kind  to  longing  to  the  kind  are  scarce  diBoemibie,  and  may  bo 

the  other,  there  are  found  to  be  a  middle  race  of  animals  rather  called  wrinkles  than  prominences.    Some  of  txieas 

that  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  that  can  animals  are  often  seen  streaked  like  the  tiger.    Thess 

precisely  be  referred  to  neither.   That  race  of  quadrupeds  three  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  anpedes.  The  fourA 

called  tne  "  gazelles*'  are  of  this  kind ;  they  are  properly  he  calls  the  "  zeiran,**  the  bonis  only  of  which  he  has 

neither  ffoat  nor  deer,  and  yet  they  have  many  of  the  seen,  which,  from  their  siae  and  the  description  of  tim- 

marks  of  both ;  they  make  the  shade  between  these  two  vellers,  he  supposes  to  belong  to  a  larger  idnd  of  tha 

kinds,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  in  Nature.  gazelle,  found  m  India  and  Persia  under  that  denomi- 
nation. 

The   Gazelles. — The  gazelles,  of  which  there  are       The  fifth  he  calls  the ''koba,"  and  the  sixth  the '^kdbcT 

several  kinds,  can  with  propriety  be  referred  neither  to  these  two  differ  from  each  other  only  in  size,  the  foeoamt 

the  goat  nor  the  deer;  and  yet  they  partake  of  both  being  much  larger  than  the  latter.    The  mxaztooi 

natures.    Like  the  goat,  they  have  hoDow  horns  that  animals  is  much  lon^r  than  those  of  the  ord 

never  fall,  which  is  otherwise  in  the  deer.    They  have  a  gazelle ;  the  head  is  differently  shaped,  and  they 

gall-bladder,  which  is  found  in  the  goat  and  not  in  the  no  depressions  imder  the  eyes.    The  smnth  he 
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fl«  EgTptiin  nalnto/Ihe  '^  algnsel,"*  irhiofa  is  Bhaped  "*  hog  bezoar,*"  in  great  esteem,  hvH,  perhaps  with  as  UtU« 

Wettj  miiaa  like  the  ordmary  gazelle,  except  that  the  justice  as  anj  of  the  fonner.     In  short,  as  we  hava 
'ftems  are  mnoh  longer,  being  generally  three  feet  from  already  observed,  there  is  scarce  an  animal  or  scaroe  a 
ttftS  iKiint  to  the  insertion;   whereas,  in  the  common  partof  their  bodies  in  which  concretions  are  not  formed; 
^gttxeUe  they  ate  not  above  a  foot ;  they  are,  also,  smaller  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  as  Mr.  Buffon  justly 
and  straip^hter  till  near  the  extremities,  when  they  turn  remarks,  that  the  bezoar  so  much  in  use  formerly  was 
iSliQrt,  with  a  Teiy  sharp  flexure :  they  are  black  and  not  the  production  of  the  pazar,  or  any  one  animal  only, 
SBBMHOk,  and  the  annuliir  prominences  are  scarcely  ob-  but  that  of  the  whole  gazeUe  kind,  who,  feeding  upon 
aertable.    The  eighth  is  celled  the  "  pazan,*'  or  by  some  odoriferous  herbs  and  plants,  gave  this*  admiru)le.frar 
*tiha  "  beaoar  goat,*'  which  greatly  resembles  the  former,  ffrance  to  the  accidental  concretions  which  they  were 
«K0ept  a  amau  variety  in  their  horns ;  and  also  with  this  found  to  produce.    As  this  medicine,  however,  is  but 
4ilfeiWAce,'that  as  Ae  algazel  feeds  ^von  the  plains  this  little  used  at  present,  our  curiosity  is  much  abated  as  to 
3b  only  foond  in  the  mountains.    They  are  both  inha-  the  cause  of  its  formation.    To  return,  therefore,  to  the 
bitants  of  the  same  countries  and  climates^  being  found  varieties  in  the  gazelle  tribe.    The  ninth  is  cdLled  the 
in  Egypt)  Arabia,  and  Persia.    This  last  is  the  animal  "  ranguer,"  and  is  a  native  of  S«ieffaL     This  differs 
.£ynoas  for  that  concretion  in  the  intestines  or  stomach,  somewhat  in  shape  and  colour  from  &b  rest;  but  pas- 
^•enJMi  the  **  oriental  bezoar,"  which  was  once  in  such  ticularly  in  the  shape  of  its  horns,  which  are  straight 
lepute  an  over  the  world  for  its  medicinal  virtues.    The  near  to  the  points,  where  they  crook  forward,  much  in 
imrd  bexoar  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  either  from  the  the  same  manner  as  in  the  chamois  they  crook  backward. 
Mzan  or  paaar,  which  is  the  animal  that  produces  it;  or  The  tenth  variety  of  the  gazelle  is  tiie  '*  antelope '*---6o 
oom  a  word  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  signifies  well  known  to  the  English,  who  have  given  it  the  name, 
•antidote,  or  counter-poison.    It  is  a  stone  of  a  glazed  It  is  of  the  size  of  the  roebuck,  and  resembles  the  gazelle 
Maekiah  colour,  found  in  the  stomach  or  the  intestines  in  many  particularB,  but  differs  in  odiers :  it  has  deeper 
of  0ome  animal,  and  brought  over  to  us  ttom  the  East  eye-pits  than  the  former ;  the  horns  are  also  formed  dH^ 
Indies.    Like  idl  other  animal  ooncretians,  it  is  found  to  ibrently,  being  about  sixteen  inches  long,  almost  touch- 
have  a  kind  of  nucleus,  or  hard  substance  within,  upon  ing  each  other  at  the  bottom,  and  spreading  as  they  rise, 
wliieh  the  external  coatings  were  formed :  for,  upon  so  as  at  their  tips  to  be  sixteen  inches  asunder.    They 
being  sawed  tiiroogh,  it  is  seen  to  have  layer  over  layer,  have  the  annular  prominences  of  their  kind,  but  not  so 
as  in  an  onion.    Tnisnudeusisof  various  kinds;  some-  distinguishable  as  in  the  gazelle ;  however,  they  have  a 
timss  the  buds  of  a  shrub,  sometimes  a  piece  of  stone,  double  flexure,  which  is  very  remarkable,  and  serves  to 
and  sometimes  a  marcasite.    This  stone  is  from  the  size  distinguish  them  ttom  all  others  of  their  kind.    At  the 
of  an  acorn  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  the  larger  the  root  they  have  a  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  longer  than  that 
atone  the  more  valuable  it  is  held — ^its  price,  increasing  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.    like  others  of  the  same 
Ifln  that  of  a  diamond.    There  was  a  time  when  a  stone  kind,  the  antelope  is  brown  on  the  back  and  white  under 
of  four  ounces  sold  in  Europe  for  above  two  hundred  the  belly ;  but  these  colours  are  not  separated  by  the 
pounds,  but  at  present  the  price  is  greatly  fallen,  and  black  streak  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
they  are  in  very  little  esteem.    The  bezoar  is  of  various  gazelle  kinds.    There  are  diflerent  sorts  of  the  animal — 
ooleor^— sometimes  of  a  blood  colour,  sometimes  of  a  some  with  larger  horns  than  others,  and  others  with 

rle  yellow,  and  of  all  the  shades  between  these  two.   It  less.    The  one  which  makes  the  eleventh  variety  in  the 

generally  glossy,  smooth,  and  has  a  fragrant  smell,  gazelle  kind  Mr.  Buflbn  calls  the  "  lidme,"  which  has 

Hke  that  of  ambergris,  probably  arising  frx>m  the  aromatic  very  long  horns ;  and  the  other,  which  is  the  twelfth  and 

TOgetables  upon  which  the  ammal  that  produces  it  feeds,  last,  he  calls  the  **  Indian  antelope,"  the  horns  of  which 

It  has  been  given  in  vertigoes,  epilepsis,  palpitations  are  very  small. 

of  file  heart,  cholio,  jaundice,  and,  m  those  ^aces  where  To  these  may  be  added  three  or  four  varieties  more, 

the  deamess  and  not  the  value  of  medicines  is  consulted,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  to  refer  to  the  goat 

in  almost  every  disorder  incident  to  man.    In  all,  per-  or  the  gazelle,  as  they  equally  resemble  both.    The  first 
hapa,  it  is  equally  efficacious,  acting  only  as  an  absorbent,  of  these  is  the    "bubalus,"   an  animal  that  seems  to 

powder,  and  possessing  virtues  equal  to  common  chalk  partake  of  the  mixed  natures  of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and 

or  erabs'-claws.     Judicious  physicians  have  therefore  the  deer.     It  resembles  the  stag  in  the  size  and  the 

diaearded  it;  and  this  oelebrated  medicine  is  now  chiefly  figure  of  its  body,  and  particulurly  in  the  shape  of  its 

eonsomed  in  countries  where  the  knowledge  of  Nature  legs.    But  it  has  permanent  horns,  like  the  goat,  and 

has  been  but  little  advanced.    When  this  medicine  was  made  entirely  like  those  of  the  gazelle  kind.    It  also 

in  its  highest  reputation  many  arts  were  used  to  adul-  resembles  that  animal  in  its  way  of  living ;   it  diflei-s, 

tenUa  it ;  and  many  countries  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  however,  in  the  make  of  its  head,  being  exactiy  like  tlie 

1>ezoar  ci  their  own.    Thus  we  had  occidental  bezoar  cow  in  the  length  of  its  muzzle  and  in  the  disposition 

brought  from  America ;    German  bezoar,  which  has  of  the  bones  of  its  skull — ^irom  which  similitude  it  has 

1)een  mentioned  before ;  cow  bezoar,  and  monkey  bezoar.  taken  its  name.    This  animal  has  a  long,  narrow  head ; 

In  fact,  there  is  scarce  an  animal,  except  of  the  car-  the  eyes  are  placed  very  high;   the  forehead  short  and 

nivoTous  kinds,  that  does  not  produce  some  of  these  narrow ;  the  horns  permanent,  about  a  foot  lonj^,  black, 

concretions  in  the  stomachy  intestines,  kidneys,  bladder,  thick,  annulated,  and  the  rings  of  the  gazelle  kind,  very 

and  even  in  the  heart.    To  these  ignorance  may  impute  large ;   its  shoulders  are  very  high,  and  it  has  a  kiud 

•  wtues  that  they  do  not  possess — experience  has  found  of  bunch  on  them,   which  terminates  at  the  neck ; 

Imt  fow  cures  wrought  by  their  efficacy ;    but  it  is  the  tail  is  about  a  foot  lonff,  and  tufted  with  hair  at 

well  known  that  th^  often  prove  fatal  to  the  animal  the  extremity.    The  hair  of  this  animal  is  remarkable 

that  bears   them.     These   concretions   are   generally  in  being  thicker  at  the  middle  than  at  the  root:   ip 

fyaod  in  cows,  by  their  practice  of  licking  off  their  all  other  quadrupeds,  except  the  elk  and  this,  tlie  hair 

bair,  which  gathers  in  the  stomach  into  the  shape  tapers  off  from  the  bottom  to  the  point ;  but  in  these, 

of  a  ball,   acquires  a  surprising  degree  of  hardness,  each  hair  seems  to  swell  in  the  middle  like  a  nine-pin. 

tad  Bometimes  a  pohsh  like  leather.    They  are  often  as  The  bubalus  also  resembles  the  elk  in  size  and  the  colour 

laige  as  a  goose-egg ;   and,  when  become  too  large  to  of  its  sidn ;  but  these  are  the  only  similitudes  between 

block  up  the  passage  of  the  food,  and  the  animal  them :  as  the  one  has  a  large  hnmching  head  of  solid 

The  substance  of  these  balls,  however,  is  dif-  horns  that  are  annually  deciduous,  the  other  has  black 

\  from  the  bezoar  mentioned  above-— being  rather  unbranching  hollow  horns  that  never  fall.   Xlie  bubalus 

tt  ooneretion  of  hair  than  of  stone.    There  is  a  bezoar  is  common  enough  in  Barbary,  and  has  often  been  called 

feotid  in  the  gaU-bladder  of  a  boar,  and  thence  called  by  the  name  of  me  ^*  barbary  cow  "  from  which  animal 
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STl  HISTORY  OF  THE  EABTH, 

il  d£flfet8  80  widel J.    It  i>aartekie8  fnrettj  maeb  of  the  ns-  distinetiims  Mwimd  them.    Thetomorllie 

tore  of  the  anteiloM — ^Ufie  that  axiiinal  harinff  the  hair  of  the  home,  the  difforent  spots  on  tlM  ddm,  or  a . __. 

•hort,  the  hide  hiad[,  the  eare  pointed,  and  the  fledi  of  size  m  eadi,  ne  cfaieflj  the  marks  hy  wfaieh  tiisir 

good  for  food.  TazietieB  are  to  he  knopwn;  hut  their  way  of  liTinff,  tiieir 

The  second  anomalooB  animal  of  tiie  goat  kind  Mr.  natore,  and  their  peculiar  swiflnesi^  all  come  undar  eat 

Buffon  calls  the  "  eondoma/'    It  is  supposed  to  be  equal  descriptioo. 

in  size  to  the  larjgpest  stag,  hut  with  hollow  horns  like       The  gazelles  are  in  general  inhabitants  ef  the  warJMt 

those  of  the  goat  land,  and  with  yaried  flesores  like  those  elimirte%  and  contribute,  among  other  embeUialnnMli^ 

of  the  antelope.    Thej  are  abore  three  feet  long,  and  at  to  add  beauty  to  those  forests  uiat  are  for  oyer  gresik 

their  extremities  about  two  feet  asunder.    Ail  slong  the  They  are  onen  seen  feeding  in  herds  on  the  aides 

hack  there  runs  a  white  list,  which  ends  at  the  insertion  of  the  mountain,  or  in  the  ihade  of  the  woods,  and 

of  the  tail ;  another  of  the  same  colour  crosses  this  at  fly  altogether  on  the  di^test   approach   of  danML 

the  bottom  of  the  neck,  which  it  entirely  surrounds :  They  bound  with  such  swi^ness  and  are  so  yery  2iy, 

there  are  two  more  of  the  same  kind  i-unning  round  the  that  dogs  or  men   yainly  attempt   to  pursue   them, 

body,  one  behind  the  fore-legs,  and  the  other  running  They  trayerse  those  precipices  with  eass  and  safetf 

parallel  to  it  before  the  hinder.    The  colour  of  the  rest  which  to  eyery  quadruped  else  are  ^ uite  impnctieable ; 

of  the  body  is  greyish,  except  the  belly,  which  is  white :  nor  can  any  animals  but  of  the  wmged  kind  overtake 

it  has  also  a  lonj^  grey  beard;  and  its  legs,  though  long,  them.    Accordingly,  in  all  those  oountries  where  ther 

aie  well  proportioned.  are  chiefly  found  they  are  pursued  by  &1cod8  ;   ani 

The  thud  that  may  be  mentioned  he  calls  the"  goiba."  this  admirable  manner  of  hunting  makes  one  of  the 

It  resembles  the  gazelle  in  eyery  particular,  except  in  principal  amusements  of  Uie  upper  ranks  of  people  all 

the  colour  tA  the  belly,  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  white  oyer  the  East     The  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks 

in  them,  but  in  this  is  of  a  deep  brown.    Its  horns,  also,  breed  up  for  this  purpose  that  kind  of  hawk  callad  tilM 

are  not  marked  with  annular  prominencesybut  are  smooth  **  falcon  genUe,"  with  whidi,  when  properly  ttBined* 

and  poUahed.    It  is  also  remarkable  for  white  lists  on  a  they  go  foith  upon  horseback  among  the  forests  and  the 

brown  ground,  that  are  disposed  along  the  animal's  body  mountains,  the  falcon  perching  upon  the  hand  of  the 

as  if  it  were  coyered  with  harness.    Like  the  farmer,  it  is  hunter.    Their  expedition  is  conducted  with  polbund 

a  native  of  Africa.  silence;  their  dogs  are  taught  to  hang  behind;    while 

The  "  AMcan  wild  goaf*  of  GrimmiiK  is  the  fourth,  the  men,  on  the  fleetest  coursers,  look  roiuMi  for  the 

It  is  of  a  dark  ash-colour;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  head  game.    Wheneyer  they  spy  a  gaaelle  at  the  proper  dis- 

is  a  hairy  tuft  standing  upright;  on  both  sides,  between  tance  then  they  point  the  ffdoon  to  its  object,  aim  encou- 

the  eyes  and  the  nose,  there  are  yerjr  deep  cavities  greater  rage  it  to  pursue.    The  falcon,  with  the  swiftness  of  an 

than  tiiose  of  the  other  kinds,  which  contain  a  yeUow  arrow,  flies  to  the  animal — ^which,  knowing  its  danger, 

oily  liquor,  which  coagulates  into  a  black  substance,  and  endeayours,  but  too  late,  to  escape.    The  &lcoii,  soon 

has  a  smell  between  musk  and  ciyit    This  being  taken  coming  up  with  its  prey,  fixes  its  talox^  one  into  the 

away  the  li(^uor  again  runs  out,  and  coagulates  as  before,  animal's  cheek  and    the  other   into   its  throaty    and 

These  cayities  haye  no  coinmunication  with  the  eyes,  deeply  wounds  it      On  the  other  hand,  the  gasetts 

and  corisequently  this  oozing  substance  can  have  nothing  attempts  to  escape,  but  is  generally  wounded  too  deep 

of  the  nature  of  tears.  to  run  far.    The  falcon  clings  with  the  utmost  perseyar- 

To  this  we  may  had  the  "  chevrotin,''  or  little  Ghiinea  ance,  nor  ever  leayes  its  prey  till  it  falls ;  upon  which 
deer,  which  is  the  least  of  all  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  the  hunters  from  behind  approaching  they  take  up  bo^ 
and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful ;  its  legs  at  uie  smallest  and  rewai'd  the  falcon  with  the  blood  of  the  spoiL  Thev 
part  are  not  much  thicker  than  the  shank  of  a  tobacco-  also  teach  the  young  ones  by  applying  them  to  the  deaa 
pipe ;  it  is  about  seven  inches  M^^,  and  about  twelye  animed's  throat,  aiul  accustoming  them  betimes  to  fix 
n*om  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  upon  that  particular  part;  for  if  it  should  happen  that 
It  is  the  most  delicately  shaped  in  the  world,  being  com-  the  falcon  fixed  upon  any  other  part  of  the  gazelle,  eith^ 
pletely  formed  like  a  stag  m  minature ;  except  that  its .  its  back  or  its  haunches,  the  anunal  would  easily  eaoape 
horns,  when  it  has  any,  are  more  of  the  gazelle  kind,  among  the  mountains,  and  the  hunter  would  also  lose 
being  hollow  and  annulated  in  the  same  manner.  It  his  falcoxL  They  sometimes  hunt  this  animal  with  the 
has  two  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  iaw;  in  which  respect  ounce.  This  camiyorous  and  fierce  creatine,  being  do- 
it differs  from  cdl  other  animals  of  the  goat  or  deer  kind,  mesticated,  generally  sits  on  horseback  behind  the 
and  thus  makes  a  species  entirely  distinct  by  itself  This  hunter,  acid  remains,  there  with  the  utmost  cemposuitB 
wonderful  animal's  colour  is  not  less  pleasing — ^the  hair,  until  the  gazelle  is  shown;  it  i&tben  that  it  exerts  all 
which  is  short  and  glossy,  being  in  some  of  a  beautiful  its  arts  and  fleroeuess ;  it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey. 
yellow,  except  on  the  neck  and  belly,  which  is  white,  but  approaches,  slyly,  turning  and  winding  about  until 
They  are  natives  of  India,  Guinea,  and  the  warm  climates  it  comes  within  the  proper  distance,  when  all  at  onse  it 
between  the  tropics,  and  are  found  in  great  plenty.  But  bounds  upon  the  heedless  animal^  and  instantly  kiUs  it 
though  they  are  amazingly  swift  for  their  size,  yet  the  and  sucks  its  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  misses  its 
Negroes  often  overtake  them  in  the  pursuit,  and  knock  aim,  it  remains  in  its  place  without  attempting  to  mueue 
them  down  with  their  sticks.  Th^may  be  easily  tamed,  any  further,  hut  seems  ashamed  of  its  own  inabilUy. 
and  then  they  become  familiar  and  pleasing;  but  they  There  is  still  another  way  of  taking  the  gazelle,  wrhich 
are  of  such  delicate  constitutions  that  they  can  bear  no  seems  not  So  certain  nor  so  amusmg  as  either  of  the 
climate  but  the  hottest;  and  they  always  perish  with  the  former.  A  tame  gazelle  is  bred  up  for  this  purpose, 
rigours  of  ours  when  tiiey  are  brought  over.  The  male  who  is  taught  to  join  those  of  its  kind  whereysr  it  pei^ 
in  Guinea  has  horns — ^the  female  is  without  any ;  as  are  ceives  them.  When  the  himter,  therefcve,  sees  a  limd 
all  the  kinds  of  this  animal  to  be  found  either  in  Java  or  of  these  together,  he  fixes  a  noose  round  the  fiibkns  of  liie 
G^lon,  where  they  chiefly  abound.  tame  gazelle  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  restTtut  toiMh 

Buch  is  the  list  of  the  gazelles — all  which  pretty  it  they  are  entangled ;  and,  thus  prepared,  he  senids  has 

nearly  resemble  the  deer  in  form  and  delicacy  of  shape,  gazelle  among  the  rest    The  tame  animal  no  sooiisr 

but  haye  the  horns  hoUow,  sin^e,  and  permanent  like  approaches  but  the  males  of  the  herd  instanUy  miSBi^ 

those  of  the  goat    They  properly  fill  up,  as  has  been  forth  to  oppose  him,  and  in  butting  vrith  their  hon 

already  observed,  the  interval  between  these  two  kinds  caught  in  the  noose.    In  this»  both  struggling  far 

of  animals;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  goat  time,  at  length  fall  together  to  the  ground;  wfaoa 

ends  and  the  deer  may  be  said  to  bc^ln.   If  we  coinpare  hunter  coming  up  he  disengages  the  one  and  kiUa 

the  gazelles  with  each  other  we  shtfl  find  but  yeiy  aught  other.    Upon  the  whole,  ho weyer,  these  «nimsln» 
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CM:  le  fii«  «rt0  used  to  punw  them,  are  rexy  diffieuh  erect,  like  those  of  a  rabbit  f  l^ut  the  tail  ib  not  above 

to  pe  taken.    A»  they  ase  oontiniuilly  subject  to  alarms  two  inches.    It  is  cloven-footed,  like  beasts  of  the  goat 

fefs  .caimvotona  beasts  or  from  man,  they  keep  chiefly  kind ;  the  hair  on  the  head  and  leffs  is  half  an  inch  long, 

In  Ihe  most  solitiMry  and  inaccessible  places;  and  find  on  the  belly  an  inch  and  a  hali,  and  on  the  back  and 

liie&r.only  pwtectioBi  from  ■ituatiana  of  the  greatest  buttocks  three  inches,  and  proportionably  thicker  than 

dai^fte.  in  any  other  animal,    it  is  brown  and  white  alternately 

from  the  root  to  the  point;  on  the  head  and  thumbs  it  is 

■■  '  HI  brown,  but  under  the  belly  and  tail  white,  and  a  little 

curled,  especially  on  the  back  and  bellv.    On  each  si^e 

CHAP.  IV.  of  the  lower  jaw  under  the  comers  of  wb  mouth  there  is 

a  tuft  of  thick  hair,  which  is  short  and  hard,  and  about 

Of  TffK  MUOf.  AKXSUL.  three  quarters  of  an  inch  lonff.    The  hair  in  general 

of  this  animal  is  remarkable  lor  its  softness  and  fine 

39be  loara  we  search  into  Nature  the  more  we  shall  texture ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  narticularly  are  the 

flail  hrw  litUe  she  is  known ;   and  we  shall  more  than  tusks,  which  are  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^,  and  turn  back 

CHM^  hare  ooeasion  to  find  that  protracted  inquiry  is  in  the  form  of  a  hook ;   and  more  particularly  the  bag 

ID0I9  apt  to  teach  us  modesty  than  to  produce  informal  which  contains  the  musk,  which  is  three  inches  long, 

tion.    Although  the  number  and  i^aXure  of  quadrupeds  two  broad,  and  stands  out  from  the  belly  an  inch  and  a 

Ml  first  glanee  aeem  very  little  known ;   yet,  when  we  half.    It  is  a  verv  fearful  animal,  and  therefore  it  h^ 

come  to  examine  closer,  we  find  some  with  which  we  long  ears;  and  tne  sense  of  bearing  is  so  quick  that  it 

Bt9  onlypartially  acywint^td,  and  oth/^xu  thait  ace  quite  can  discover  an  enemy  at  a  creat  distance." 
unknown.    There  is  scarce  ii  cabinet  ai  the  cuiious  but       After  so  circumstantial  a  description  of  this  animal  its 

vluut  has  the  spoUs  of  animals  or  the  home  or  the  hoofe  natui-e  is  but  very  little  known;  nor  has  any  anatomist 

of  quadrupeds  which  do  not  come  withip  ibrmeir  descrip-  as  yet  examined  its  internal  structure,  or  been  able  to 

iiwuL    There  is  scaroe  n  person  Whose  trade  is  to  dceq^  inform  us  whether  it  be  a  ruminant  animal  or  one  of  the 

or  jaiprove  tos  but  knows  eeveral  creatures  by  their  hog  kind;  how  the  musk  is  formed,  or  whether  those 

ikins  whidi  ne  ni^tuzalist  hae  hitherto  had  notice  of.  ba^  in  which  it  comes  to  us  be  really  belonging  to  the 

Jiat  of  all  quadrupeds,  these  is  none  so  justly  deserving  animal  or  are  only  the  sophistications  of  the  venders. 

tfie  reproach  of  natural  historians  as  that  which  bears  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  immense  quantities  of  this 

te  moak.    This  perfunie-*«o  well  known  to  the  elegant  substance  which  are  consumed  in  Europe  alone,  not  to 

lOid  so  veiT  useM  in  the  hands  of  the  physician ;  a  medi-  mention  the  East,  where  it  is  in  still  greater  repute  than 

eiiM  that  has  for  more  l^ban  a  oentivy  been  imported  here,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  any  one  animal  ca^ 

ikein  the  East  in  grc»t  ^piant^ties,  and  during  aU  that  Ornish  the  supplv — and  particularly  when  it  must  be 

Unehas  been  improving  m  its  reputation — ^is,  neverthe-  killed  before  the  oag  can  be  obtained.    We  are  told,  it 

iimmt  M>  little  understood,  that  it  remains  a  doubt  whetlier  is  true,  that  the  miisk  is  often  de^sited  by  the  animal 

tbe  animal  that  produces  it  be  a  hog,  an  9x,  a  goat,  or  a  upon  trees  and  stones,  against  which  it  rubs  itself  whep 

daer.    When  an  animal  with  whi&  we  are  so  nearly  the  quantity  becomes  uneasy;  but  it  is  not  in  that  form 

ooaBBeted  is  so  ptterly  unknown,  how  little  must  w«  whlcn  we  receive  it,  but  always  in  what  seems  to  be  its 

imow  of  many  that  are  more  remote  and  unserviceable !  own  natural  bladder.    Of  these,  Tavemer  brought  home 

Yet  natoralists  proceed  ii?i  the  saine  train,  enlarging  near  two  thousand  in  one  vear;  and,  as  the  animal  is 

tlieir  catalogues  and  their  names  without  endeavouring  wild,  so  many  must  during  tnat  space  have  been  hunted 

to  find  out  the  nature  and  &x  the  precise  history  of  those  and  taken.    But  as  the  creature  is  represented  very  shy, 

with  which  we  are  but  veiy  partially  acquainted.    It  is  and  as  it  is  found  butm  some  particular  provinces  of  the 

liie  spirit  of  the  scholars  of  the  present  age  to  be  fond^  East,  the  wonder  is  how  its  bag  should  be  so  cheap,  and 

of  increaaing  the  bulk  of  our  knowledge  ^an  its  utility*-r-  furnished  in  such  great  plenty.    The  bag  in  common 

at  extending  their  conquests  rathw  than  improvi^  the^r  does  not  cost  (if  I  do  not  forget;  above  a  crown  by  retail, 

omre.  and  yet  this  is  supposed  the  only  one  belonging  to  the 

The  mntk  which  oomes  to  Eurppe  is  brought  over  in  animal,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  which  it  must  have  been 

email  bags  about  the  saxe  of  a  pigeon's  effg,  which,  when  himted  and  killed.    The  only  way  of  solving  this  diffi- 

eat  open,  u»pear  to  contain  a  kind  of  dusky  reddish  culty  is  to  suppose  that  these  bags  are  in  a  great  measu^ 

fl^stance  like  coagulated  blood»  and  ;Krhich  in  large  counterfeit,  taken  from  some  other  animal,  or  from  some 

aoantitiea  has  a  very  strong  smell,  but  when  mixed  and  part  of  the  same,  filled  with  its  blood  and  a  very  little 

^Bflbsed  becomes  a  veiy  agreeable  perfiime.    Indeed,  no  of  the  perfume,  but  suf&cient  to  impregnate  the  rest  with 

onibatance  now  known  in  the  world  has  a  stronger  or  a  strong  and  permanent  odour.    It  comes  to  us  from 

more  permanent  smelL    A  grain  of  musk  perfumes  a  different  parts  of  the  East — ^from  China,  Tonquin,  Bengal, 

whtole  room ;  and  its  odour  continues  for  some  days  and  often  from  Muscovy.    That  of  lliibet  is  reckoned 

without  diminution.    But  in  a  larger  quantity  it  con-  the  best,  and  sells  for  fourteen  shillings  an  ounce ;  that 

tiniKs  for  years  to|(ather,  and  seems  scarce  wasted  in  its  of  Muscovy  the  worst,  and  sells  but  for  three — the  odpur 

i»«^t,  although  it  has  filled  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  of  this,  though  very  strong  at  first,  being  quickly  found 

*''^inee  wiUi  its  parts.    It  is  particularly  used  in  medi-  to  evaporate.    MuSk  was  some  years  ago  in  the  highest 

in  nervous  and  hysteric  msorders,  and  is  found  in  request  as  a  perfume,  and  but  little  regarded  as  a  medi- 

L  eases  to  be  the  most  nowexiul  remedy  uow  in  use;  cine ;  but  at  present  its  reputation  is  totally  changed ; 

iMVOver,  the  animal  that  nnraishes  this  acunirable  medi-  and  having  lieen  found  of  great  benefit  in  physic,  it  is. 

oine  has  been  varioi<sly  described,  and  is  known  but  but  liule  regarded  for  purposes  of  elegance.    It  is  thum 

wanr  imperfiBctl^.  that  things  which  become  necessi^7  cease  to  continue 

The  oesoEription  given  of  this  animal  by  Grew  is  aa  pleasing,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  use  destroys 

ioHows : — "  Toe  mxSk  animal  is  properly  neither  of  the  their  power  of  administering  delight 
0MUt  nor  the  deer  kind,  for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  un- 
oiatain  whether  it  niniunates  or  not;  however,  it  .wants 
Ae  finre^aeth  in  the  imper  jaw  in  the  same  manner  as  i^ 
jnwiinftjng  animals :  b»t  at  the  same  time  it  has  tusks 
like  tfioae  of  a  hqg.  It  is  three  feet  s^k  inches  in  length 
ftion  the  head  to  the  tail ;  and  the  head  is  above,  half ,  a 
flMt  long.  The  £»r^-part  of  the  head  is  like  that  of  a 
gng^hooad;  and  the  ei^cs  are  three  .inc^ies  Iq^,  .a^d 
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CHAP.  V. 

ANIMALS  OF  THB   DEBR  KIND. 

If  we  compare  the  stag  and  the  hull,  as  to  shape  and 
form,  no  two  animals  can  he  more  unlike ;  and  yet,  if  we 
examine  thAr  internal  structure  we  shall  find  a  striking 
similitude  between  them.  Indeed,  their  differences,  ex- 
cept to  a  nice  observer,  will  scaixselv  be  perceivable. 
All  of  the  deer  kind  want  the  gall-bladder;  their  kidneys 
are  formed  differently ;  their  spleen  is  also  proportiouably 
lar^^er ;  their  tail  is  shorter ;  and  their  horns,  which  are 
solid,  are  renewed  every  year.  Such  are  the  slight  inter- 
nal discriminations  between  two  animals,  one  of  which 
is  among  the  swiftest  and  the  other  the  heaviest  of  the 
brute  creation. 

The  stag  is  one  of  those  innocent  and  peaceable  ani- 
mals that  seems  made  to  embellish  the  forest  and  animate 
the  solitudes  of  Nature.  The  easy  elegance  of  his  form 
— tlie  lightness  of  his  motions — those  large  branches 
that  seem  made  rather  for  the  ornament  of  his  head 
than  its  defence— the  size,  the  strength,  and  the  swiftness 
of  this  beautifid  creature — all  sufficiently  rank  him 
among  the  first  of  <juadrupeds,  among  the  most  noted 
objects  of  human  curiosity. 

The  stag,  or  hart,  whose  female  is  called  a  "  hind," 
and  the  young  a  "  calf,'*  differs  in  size  and  horns  from  a 
fallow-deer.  He  is  much  larger,  and  his  horns  are 
round ;  whereas  in  the  fallow  land  they  are  broad  and 
palmated.  By  these  the  animal's  age  is  known.  The 
first  year  the  stag  has  no  horns,  but  a  homy  excrescence, 
which  is  short,  rough,  and  covered  with  a  thin,  hairy 
skin.  The  next  year  the  horns  are  single  and  straight ; 
the  third  year  they  have  two  antlers,  three  the  fourth, 
four  the  fifth,  and  five  the  sixth ;  this  number  is  not 
always  certain,  for  sometimes  there  are  more  and  often 
less.  When  arrived  at  the  sixth  year  the  antlers  do  not 
always  increase ;  and  although  tlte  number  may  amoimt 
to  si.K  or  seven  on  each  side,  yet  the  animal's  age  is  esti- 
mated rather  from  the  size  of  the  antlers  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  branch  that  sustains  them  than  from  their 
variety.  These  horns,  large  as  they  seem,  are,  notwith- 
standing, shed  every  year,  and  new  ones  come  in  their 
place.  The  old  hoims  are  of  a  firm,  solid  texture,  and 
usually  employed  in  making  handles  for  knives  and 
other  domestic  utensils:  but  while  young,  nothing 
can  be  more  soft  and  tender;  and  the  animal,  as 
if  conscious  of  his  own  imbecility,  at  those  thnes, 
instantly  upon  shedding  his  former  horns,  retires  from 
the  rest  of  his  fellows,  and  hides  himself  in  solitudes 
and  thickets,  never  venturing  oiit  to  pasture  except 
"fyj  night  During  this  time,  which  most  usually  hap- 
pens in  the  spring,  the  new  horns  are  very  painfin, 
and  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  any  external  impression. 
The  flies,  also,  are  extremely  troublesome  to  him.  When 
the  old  horn  is  fallen  off  the  new  does  not  begin 
immediately  to  appear;  but  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
seen  covered  only  vrith  a  transparent  periosteum  of  skin, 
which,  as  anatomists  teach  us,  covers  the  bones  of  all 
animals.  After  a  short  lime,  however,  this  skin  begins 
to  swell,  and  to  form  a  soft  tumour  which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and  which  begins  to  be  oovei^  with 
a  downy  substance  that  has  the  feel  of  velvet,  and 
appears  nearly  of  the  same  colomr  with  the  rest  of  the 
ammal's  hair.  This  tumour  every  day  buds  forward 
from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree,  and,  risii^  by 
degrees  from  the  head,  shoots  out  the  antlers  on  either 
side,  so  that  in  a  few  days,  in  proportion  as  the  animal 
is  in  condition,  the  whole  head  is  completed.  However, 
as  was  said  above,  in  the  beginning  its  consistence  is 
yery  soft,  and  has  a  sort  of  bark,  wMoh  is  no  more  than 
a  continuation  of  an  integument  of  the  skull.  It  is  vel- 
yeted  and  downy,  and  eyer^here  furnished  with  blood- 
yessels  that  supply  the  growing  horns  with  nourishment 
As  they  creep  along  the  sides  of  the  branches  the  nrint 


IS  marked  over  the  whole  surface— and  the  Itmr  ths 
blood-vessels  the  deeper  these  maxlts  are  found  to  be. 
From  hence  arises  the  inequality  of  the  sor&ce  of  ths 
deer*s  horns — which,  as  we  see,  are  funoired  all  along 
the  sides,  die  impressions  diminishing  towards  the  jcim, 
where  the  substance  is  as  smooth  and  as  scdid  as  ivory. 
But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  substance  of  whidi 
the  horns  are  composed  begins  to  harden  at  the  bottom 
while  the  upper  part  remains  soft,  and  still  cootiniM 
OTowing ;  from  wtience  it  appears  that  ihe  horns  mm 
differently  in  deer  from  those  of  sheep  or  cows— in  wnidi 
they  are  always  seen  to  increase  from  the  bottom. 
However,  when  the  whole  head  has  reoeiyed  its  foil 
growth  the  extremities  then  begin  to  acquire  their 
solidity ;  the  yelvet  covering  or  bark,  with  its  blood-ves* 
sels,  dry  up,  and  then  begin  to  fall ;  and  this  the  animal 
hastens  by  rubbing  its  antlers  against  every  tree  it  meeCB. 
In  this  manner,  the  whole  external  surface  oeing  stripped 
off  by  degrees,  at  length  the  whc^e  head  acquires  fHk 
complete  hardness,  expansion,  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  a  yain  task  to  inquire  mto  tiie  cams 
of  the  animal  production  of  these  horns ;  it  is  snfficienl 
to  observe,  that  if  a  stag  be  castrated  when  its  horns  an 
fallen  off  they  will  never  grow  again ;  and  on  the  oon» 
trary,  if  the  same  operation  is  nenormed  when  they  ais 
on,  they  will  never  fall  off.  Ii  only  one  of  hu  testides 
IB  taken  out  he  will  want  the  horn  on  that  fdde;  If  one 
of  the  testicles  only  be  tied  up  he  wOl  want  the  horn  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  increase  of  their  provision  slso 
tends  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  the  expausian  of  ths 
horns;  and  Mr.  Buffon  thinks  it  possible  to  retard  their 
growth  entirely  by  greatly  retrenching  tiieir  food  As  a 
proof  of  this,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  die  dif 
ieienoe  between  a  stag  hied  in  fertile  pastures  and  on* 
disturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one  often  poraaed  and  iB 
nourished  The  farmer  has  his  head  expanded,  his 
antlers  numerous,  and  the  branches  thick;  te  lattei 
has  but  few  antlers,  the  traces  of  the  blood-yessels  mwtt 
them  are  but  slight,  and  the  expansion  but  little.  The 
beauty  and  size  of  their  horns,  ttierefore,  nark  their 
ctrenffth  and  their  vigour — such  of  them  aa  are  sicMy  or 
have  been  wounded  never  shooting  out  that  magnificettt 

E refusion  so  muoh  admired  in  this  animal.  Tims  the 
oms  may  in  every  respect  be  compared  to  a  v^tabls 
substance  grafted  upon  the  head  or  an  animal.  like  a 
yegetable,  they  grow  from  the  extremities ;  like  a  vege- 
taole,  they  are  for  a  while  covered  with  a  bark  that  nou- 
rishes them ;  like  a  vegetable,  they  have  their  annus! 
production  and  decay ;  and  a  strong  una^ination  might 
suppose  that  the  leafy  productions  on  which  the  animal 
feeds  go  onoe  more  to  vesretate  in  his  horns. 

The  stag  is  usually  twelve  montlis  old  before  the-homs 
begin  to  appear,  and  then  a  sinrie  branch  is  aH  that  is 
seen  for  the  ensuing  year.  About  the  b^nnin^  of 
spring  aH  of  this  kind  are  seen  to  ^ed  their  horns, 
which  fall  off  of  themselves ;  though  sometimes  the  ani- 
mal  assists  the  efforts  of  Nature  by  rubbing  them  agaii»t 
a  tree.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  branches  on  bodi 
sides  fall  of  at  the  same  time,  there  often  being  two  ca 
three  days  between  the  dropping  of  the  one  and  the 
otiier.  The  old  stags  usually  shed  their  horns  firtt; 
which  generally  happens  towards  the  latter  end  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  beginning  of  March.  Those  of  the  eeooAd 
heaa— namely,  such  as  are  between  five  and  six  yean 
old — shed  their  horns  about  the  middle  or  latlerend 
of  March;  those  still  younger,  in  the  month  of  AJKd; 
and  the  youngest  of  all  not  till  the  middle  or  the  Jailer 
end  of  May ;  they  generally  shed  them  in  poob  "of 
water,  whither  they  retire  from  the  heat ;  aadlkiftllpa 

flyen  rise  to  the  opinion  of  their  always  hiifing  Oirir 
orna  These  rules,  though  true  in  general,  am  ^ 
subject  to  many  variations;  and  it  is  uniyerBi|% known 
that  a  severe  winter  retards  the  shedding  of  tlie  h&ctm. 
The  horns  of  the  stag  generally  increase  ip  ChictaiMa 
and  in  height  from  the  aeoond  year  of  Usage  tntitt 
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fighth.    hx  ibk  state  of  perfection  they  continue  during  above  fiye  yean  ooming  to  peifeetloiit  he  liTes  about 

the  vigoui-  of.  life ;  but  as  the  animal  grows  old  the  forty  years ;  and  it  is  a  genend  rule,  that  erery  animal 

hofns  tee)  the  unnreseions  of  age,  and  ehrink  like  the  Htob  about  seven  or  eight  times  the  number  of  jears 

jest  of  the  body,    sio  branch  bears  more  than  twenty  or  which  it  continues  to  grow.    What,  therefore,  is  ro> 

twentr-two  antlers,  even  in  the  highest  state  of  vigour ;  ported  concerning  the  life  of  this  animal  has  arisen  from 

and  the  number  is  subject  to  great  variety ;  for  it  hap-  the  credulity  of  ignorance;  some  say  that  a  stag  hav- 

pena  that  the  stag  at  one  year  has  either  less  or  more  ing  been  taken  in  France,  with  a  collar  on  which  were 

than  the  year  preceding,  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  written  these  words,  "  CsBsar  hoc  me  donavit,"  this  was 

of  his  pasture  or  the  continuance  of  his  security,  as  interpreted  of  Julius  Csesar ;  but  it  is  not  considered 

tiiese  animals  seldom  tluive  when  often  roused  by  the  that  Cssar  is  a  general  name  for  kings,  and  that  one 

himteiB.    The  horns  are  also  found  to  partake  of  the  of  the  emperors   of  Germany,  who  are  always  styled 

mtore  of  the  soil ;  in  the  more  fertile  pastives  they  are  Gssars,  might  have  ordered  tlie  inscription. 

laige  and  teoider;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  barren  soil  This  animal  may  differ  in  the  term  of  his  life  according 

tiiej  are  hard,  stunted,  and  brittle.    As  soon  as  the  stags  to  the  goodness  of  his  pasture  or  the  undisturbed  repose 

have  shed  their  horns  they  separate  from  each  other,  he  happens  to  enjoy.    These  are  advantages  that  in 

and  seek  the  plainer  parts  of  tne  country,  remote  from  fluence  not  only  his  age  but  his  size  and  vigour.    The 

•yeiy  other  ammal,  which  they  are  utterly  imable  to  op-  stags  of  the  plains,  the  valleys,  and  the  little  hills  which 

poae.    They  then  walk  wiith  their  heads  stooping  down,  abound  in  com  and  pasture,  are  much  more  corpulent 

to  keep  their  horns  from  stiiking  a^nst  the  branches  and  much  taller  than  such  as  are  bred  on  tlie  rocky 

of  the  tieea  above.    In  this  state  of  imbecility  they  con-  waste  or   the  heathy  mountain.     The  latter  are  low, 

linue  near  three  months  before  their  heads  have  acauired  small,  and  meagre,  incapable  of  going  so  swift  as  tlie 

their  full  |^wth  and  solidity ;  and  then,  by  ruobing  former,  although  they  are  found  to  hold  out  much  longer. 

them  against  the  branches  of  eveiT  thicket,  they  at  They  are  also  more  artful  in  evading  the  hunters ;  their 

lenf^th  clear  them  of  the  ^n  which  had  contributed  to  horns  are  generally  black  and  short,  while  those  of  the 

mveu  growth  and  nourishment.    It  is  said  by  some  that  lowland  stags  are  reddish  and  flourishing ;  so  that  the 

the  horn  takes  the  colour  of  the  sap  of  the  tree  against  animal  seems  to  increase  in  beauty  and  stature  in  pro- 

whidi  it  is  rubbed ;  and  that  some  Uius  become  red  portion  to  the  goodness  of  the  pasture  which  he  enjoys 

when  rubbed  against  the  heath,  and  others  brown  by  in  security. 

rubbing  against  the  oak ;  this,  however,  is  a  mistake,  The  usual  colour  of  the  stag  in  Englahd  was  red ; 

sinoe  stags  kept  in  paiks  where  there  aie  no  trees  have  nevertheless,  the  greater  number  in  other  countries  are 

a  variety  in  the  colour  of  their  horns,  which  can  be  brown.    There  are  some  few  that  are  white ;  but  these 

aambed  to  nothing  but  Nature.    A  short  time  after  seem  to  have  obtained  this  colour  in  a  former  str.te 

they  have  furnished  their  horns  they  begin  to  feel  the  of  domestic  tameness.    Of  all  the  animals  that  are  na- 

impresaions  of  the  rut,  or  the  desire  of  copulation.    The  tives  of  this  climate,  thero  are  none  that  have  such  a 

old  ones  are  the  most  forward;  and  about  the  end  beautiful  eye  as  the  stag;   it  is  snarkling,  soft,  and 

of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  they  quit  sensible.    His  senses  of  smelling  ana  hearing  are  in  no 

their  thickets*  and  return  to  the  mountain  in  order  to  less  perfection.    When  he  is  in  the  least  alai-med,  he 

sedc  the  hind,  to  whom  they  call  with  a  loud,  tremulous  lifts  the  head  and  erects  the  ears,  standing  for  a  few 

note.    At  this  time  their  neck  is  swoln ;  they  appear  minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture.    Whenever  he  vcn- 

bold  and  furious — fly  from  country  to  country — strike  tures  upon  some  unknown  gi-ound,  or  quits  his  native 

with  their  horns  against  the  trees  and  other  obstacles,  covering,  he  first  stops  at  the  skirt  of  the  plain  to  examine 

and  continue  restless  and  fierce  until  they  have  found  all  around ;  he  next  tmns  against  the  wind  to  examine 

the  female,  who  at  first  flies  from  them,  out  is  at  last  by  the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  approaching.    It'  a. 

overtaken  and  subdued.    When  two  stags  contend  for  person  should  happen  to  whistle  or  call  out  at  a  distance, 

the  same  female,  how  timorous  soever  they  may  appear  the  stag  is  seen  to  stop  short  in  a  slow  measured  pace, 

at  other  time%  they  then  seem  agitated  with  an  uncom-  and  gazes  upon  the  stranger  with  a  kind  of  awkward 

mon  degree  of  ardour.    They  paw  the  earth,  menace  admiration :   if  the  cimning  animal  j^rceives  neitlicr 

each  other  with  their  horns,  oellow  with  all  their  force,  dogs  nor  fire-aims  preparing  against  him,  he  goes  for- 

uad,  striking  in  a  desperate  manner  against  each  other,  ward,  quite  unconcerned,  and  slowly  proceeds  without 

fieem  determined  upon  death  or  victory.    This  combat  offering  to  fly.    Man  is  not  the  enemy  he  is  most  afraid 

eontinues  till  one  of  them  is  defeatea  or  flies ;  and  it  of;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  be  delighted  witli  the 

often  happens  that  the  victor  is  obliged  to  fight  several  sound  of  a  shephera's  pipe ;  and  the  hunters  sometimes 

of  these  battles  before  he  remains  undisputed  master  of  make  use  of  that  instrument  to  allure  the  poor  animal  to 

the  field.    The  old  ones  are  generally  the  conquei'ors  his  destniction. 

on  these  occasions,  as  they  have  more  strength  and  The  stag  eats  slowly,  and  is  very  delicate  in  the  choice 

greater  pounge;  and  these  are  also  preferred  by  the  of  his  pasture.    Whenhe  has  eaten  a  sufficiency,  he  then 

hind,  to  the  young  ones,  as  the  latter  are  more  feeble  retires  to  the  covert  of  some  thi'iket  to  chew  the  cud  in 

and  lees  ardent    However,  they  are  all  equally  incon-  security.    His  rumination,  however,  seems  performed 

Btantv  keeping  to  the  female  but  a  few  days,  and  then  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  with  the  cow  or  sheep ; 

fleeking  out  mr  anotlier — not  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaps,  for  the  grass  is  not  returned  fram  the  first  stomach  with- 

without  a  repetition  of  tlieir  former  danger.  out  much  straining  and  a  kind  of  hiccup,  which  is  easily 

In  this  manner  the  stag  continues  to  range  from  one  perceived  dming  the  whole  time  it  continues.    This  may 

to  the  other  for  about  three  weeks — the  tune  the  rut  proceed  from  the  greater  length  of  the  neck  and  the 

ooiitiniies ;  during  which  he  scarce  eats,  sleeps,  or  rests,  narrowness  of  the  passage,  all  those  of  the  cow  and  the 

bat  eontinoee  to  pursue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy.    At  sheep  kind  having  it  much  wider. 

tbo ,  end  of  this  period  of  madness— for  such  in  this  ani-  This  animal's  voice  is  much  stronger,  louder,  and  more 

anal  it  seems  to  be— the  creature  that  was  before  fat,  tremulous  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age ;  in  the 

flfeekf  and  i^oasy  becomes  lean,  feeble,  and  timid.    He  time  of  rut  it  is  even  terrible.    At  that  season  he  seems 

Hms  retiree  fh>m  the  herd  to  seek  plenty  aud  repose  ;  so  transported  with  passion  that  nothing  obstructs  his 

lia  freoiientB  the  side  of  the  forest,  and  chooses  the  most  fury;  and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps  the  dogs  off  with  great 

SKHxriamog  pasttures,  remaining  there  till  his  strength  is  intrepidity.    Some  years  ago,  William,  Duke  of  Oiun- 

mieirsd.    Thna  is  his  whole  life  passed  in  the  alter-  berland,  caused  a  tiger  and  a  stag  to  be  enclosed  in  the 

woMoDB  of  plenty  and  want,  of  corpmence  and  inanition,  same  area,  and  the  stag  made  so  ooldr  a  defence  that  die 

0f  lieaHh  and  sickness,  without  having  his  constitution  tiger  was  at  last  obliged  to  fly.    The  stag  seldom  drinks 

*    ribded  by  the  violence  of  the  ciiange.    As  he  is  in  the  winter,  and  still  let»  in  the  spring,  while  the  plants 
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1M  ttilft^  auA  0tmmd  <fp«t  irifti  ctew.    It  kin  the  heat  end  prerented  the  trotAyie  of  thinking.   BvtaetheSsxim 

t#  MfttuHaiet  imd  daring  *&«  time  x>f  mt  that  he  is  «een  kinfls  only  appropriated  thoee  lands  to  the  bosinMa 

tdasMtfy  fi^onetning  'die  'side  dJT  rivers  and  lakefli  as  of  flie  chase  which  were  tmooenpied  before,  so  no  cue 

^11  to  ^ake  ms  Mtttt  as  to  cool  his  ardonr.    He  swims  reoeiTed  any  injnrj.     But  it  was  otherwise  when  tiho 

^th  Mot  ease  and  strength,  and  best  at  those  times  Norman  Idngs  were  settled  upon  the  tlirone.  The  possioa 

iHi(m-he  is  ikttsst,  his  fat  keeping  him  buoyant,  like  o3  for  hunting  was  then  earned  to  excess,  and  ereiy  eivfl 

npOh  the  surikce  of  the  water.    During  the  time  of  rut  ri|(ht  was  uiTolved  in  general  nnn.     This  ardour  for 

fae  even  Tentutes  out  to  aeo,  and  swims  from  one  island  hunting  was  stron^r  than  the  consideration  of  leligion 

to  another,  although  there  may  be  some  leagues  distance  even  in  «  superstitions  age.    The  lillage  oonimuniliea^ 

between  them.  nay,  even  the  most  saered  edifioeB,  were  thrown  dowfl, 

^e  cry  of  the  bind  or  female  is  not  so  loud  as  that  and  all  turned  into  one  YoSt  waste,  to  make  room  fcr 

of  the  male,  and  is  never  excited  but  by  apprehenoon  animals  the  objects  of  a  lawless  tyiantTs  pleasure.    Son- 

Ibr  herself  or  her  young.    It  need  scaice  be  mentioned  guinaiy  laws  were  enacted  to  preserve  the  gome :  in  1h» 

that  she  has  no  horns,  or  that  she  is  more  feeble  and  reigns  of  William  Bufhs  and  Heniy  I.  it  was -less  erfmi- 

imfit  for  hunting  than  the  male.    When  once  they  have  naf  to  destroy  a  human  being  than  a  beast  el  rhuaw 

conceived  they  separate  from  the  male,  and  then  they  Thus  it  continued  while  tfaeNormanUne  filled  the  throne; 

both  herd  apart.    The  time  of  gestation  continues  from  but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  restored  unde>  Henry  11. 

eight  to  nine  months,  and  they  generally  |>Toduoe  but  Ihe  risours  of  the  fnest  laws  were  eofiened.  The  baran, 

one  at  a  time.    Their  usual  season  for  bringing  forth  is  also,  mr  a  long  time  imitated  the  enerooehmeats  as  wi^ 

about  tiie  month  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  as  the  amusements  of  the  monarch ;  but  when  property 

dimng  which  time  they  take  great  care  to  hide  their  became  more  equally  divided  by  the  introduction  of  arts 

young  in  the  most  dbscure  thickets.     Nor  is  this  pre-  and  industry,  tnese  extensiye  hunting-grounds  become 

caution  without  reason,  since  almost  eveiy  creature  is  more  limited ;  and  as  tillaffe  and  husbandry  inereoeed, 

then  a  formidable  enemy.    The  eagle,  tbe  falcon,  the  the  beasts  of  chase  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  others 

osprey,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  and  all  uie  rapacious  family  more  useful  to  the  community.   Those  vast  tracts  of  land, 

of  the  cat  kind,  are  in  continual  employment  to  find  out  before  dedicated  to  hunting,  were  then  oontraoted ;  and 

her  retreat    But  what  is  more  unnatural  still,  the  staff  in  proportion  as  the  useful  arts  gained  Around  they  pro- 

himself  is  a  professed  enemy,  and  tiie  hind  is  obliged  tected  and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  industnooo, 

to  use  all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  from  him  as  and  repressed  the  licentiousness  ci  the  spoitsmaa.    it 

from  the  most  dangerous  of  all  her  pursuers.    At  this  is,  therefore,  among  the  siAjeots  of  a  derooCic  govern- 

season,  therefore,  the  counupe  of  the  male  seems  trans-  ment  only  tiiat  these  lavrs  remain  in  full  iwoe ;  where 

ierred  to  the  female :  she  defends  her  young  against  her  large  wastes  fie  uncultivated  for  the  purposes  of  huncing; 

less  formidable  opponents  by  force ;  and,  when  pursued  where  the  husbandman  can  find  no  protection  from  tte 

by  the  hnnter,  she  ever  offers  herself  to  mislead  him  invasion  of  his  lord,  or   the  continual   depredalioDs 

m>m  the  principal  objects  of  her  concern.    She  flies  be-  <tf  those  animals  which  he  makes  the  obgeets  of  his  ples^ 

fore  the  hounds  for  half  tiie  day,  and  then  returns  to  mire. 

her  younff,  whose  life  she  has  thus  preserved  at  the       In  the  present  oultivaited  state  of  this  country,  thero- 

hazard  of  her  own.     The  "  calf,"  for  so  the  young  fore,  the  stag  is  unknown  in  its  wild  natural  state ;  and 

of  this  animal  is  called,  never  quits  the  dam  during  the  sudi  of  Ihem  as  remain  among  us  are  hspi,  under  the 

whole  summer;  and  in  winter  the  hind  and  all  the  males  name  of  "red  deer,"  in  parks  omonff  the  fallow  deer, 

under  a  year  old  keep  together  and  assemble  in  herds.  But  they  are  become  less  common  tiban  formerly — its 

which  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  the  season  is  excessive  yidousness  during  the  rutting  season  and  the 

more  seyere.    In  the  spring  they  separate— the  hind  to  badness  of  its  flesh  inducing  most  people  to  port  with 

bring  forth,  while  none  but  the  year  olds  remain  together,  tiie  species.    The  fetw  that  still  remain  w9d  ore  to  be 

These  animals  are,  however,  in  genei-al  fond  of  herding  found  on  the  moors  that  border  on  Oomwall  and  Devon- 

and  grazing  in  company;  it  is  danger  or  necessity  alone  shire,  and  in  Ireland,  on  most  of  the  large  monntoiaa 

that  separates  them  of  that  country. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  fear  from  other  animals  are       In  En^dand,  the  hunting  the  .stag  and  the  book  eve 

nothing  when  compiu^  to  those  from  man.    The  men  performed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  animal  is  diiyen 

of  eyery  age  and  nation  have  made  the  chase  of  the  stag  nom  some  gentieman*s  pork,  and  then  bunted  throaf^ 

one  of  their  most  favourite  pursuits;   and  those  who  Ihe  open  country.    But  those  who  pursue  ih»  wiM      ' 

first  hunted  from  necessity  have  continued  it  for  amuse-  mal  have  a  much  higher  object,  as  wefl  as  a  gve 

ment    Lx  our  own  country,  in  particular,  hunting  was  yariety  in  the  chase.    To  let  loose  a  ereatore  tfii^/ 

ever  esteemed  as  one  of  the  principal  diversions  <ff  the  ahead^  in  our  possession  in  order  to  -eateh  it  again  ia»  la 

great     At  first,  indeed,  the  beasts  of  chase  had  the  m^  opinion,  but  a  poor  pursuit,  as  the  lewsfd  v^Mn  ob- 

whole  island  for  their  range,  and  knew  no  other  limits  tamed  is  onl^r  what  we  before  had  giyen  ewoy.    Bat  to 

than  those  <^  the  ocean.  pursue  an  aniihid  that  owns  do  proprioter,  oxmI  wlueh  te 

The  Roman  jtorisprudence,  which  was  fScnmed  on  the  that  first  seizes  may  be  said  to  possess,  has  someOdB^xn 

manners  of  the  &:Bt  a^s,  established  it  as  a  law  that,  it  that  seems  at  least  m(M«  rational;  tins  wwardb  -^ 

as  the  natural  right  of  things  ti^at  have  no  master  be-  hunter  for  his  toil,  and  seems  to  ^^Wf  Ms  iadi 

longs  to  the  first  possessor,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  Besides,  the  mxpeanor  strength  end  swukness-of  tte 

ore  the  property  of  whosoever  should  first  take  them,  animal  prolongs  the  amusement;  it  is nossessed  of-i 

But  the  northern  barbarians,  who  overran  the  Roman  various  arts  to  escc^  the  hunter,  and  leads  hkn  to 

empire,  bringing  witii  them  tiie  strongest  relish  for  this  cipices  where  the  danger  ennobles  the  ehase.  lHpnwwlii|[^ 

amusement,  and  being  now  possessed  of  more  easy  the  animal  let  loose  irom  a  park,  as  it  ds  unused  is  der 

means  of  subsistenee  from  the  lands  they  had  conquered,  it  is  but  littie  versed  in  ti»e  stratagems  of  escape'; 

their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  right  hunter  follows  as  sore  of  ovenKMning,  aflMlfeel»  i 

of  hunting,  and  instead  of  a  natural  right  to  make  it  a  of  thoee  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  whish  ariae'& 

royal  one.    When  the  Saxon  kings,  therefore,  had  estab-  the  uncertainty  of  success.    But  it  is  otherwiBS  witb^ih^ 

lished  themselves  into  a  heptarchy,  the  chases  were  mountain  stag :  having  spent  his  whole  life  in  a 

reserved  by  each  sovereign  for  his  own  particular  amuse-  of  continual  apprehension — having  frequently  beei 

ment    Hunting  and  war  in  those  xmcivilised  ages  were  lowed  and  as  mquently  escaped,  he  knows  oveiy^ 

the  only  enjoyment  of  the  ffreat  Their  active  but  uneulti-  to  mislead,  to  confound,  or  intxmicktte  his  purmeBR^  ta 

vated  nunds  were  su8ceptH}le  of  no  pleasures  but  Ihose  stimulate  their  ardour,  and  enhance  their  snoeess; 
01  a 'Violent  kind,  such  as  gave  exercise  to  thdr  bodies.       Those  who  hunt  tins  animal  have  their  pwwilior' 


fcr  Am  diAnRii  objeoto  of  tlieir  punuit  The  profeason  than  the  lifiw,  encouraging  eadi  other  to  oontinne.tfae 
m  vnaej  cri  take  a  pleaeuie  in  thus  employing  a  langnaoe  chase,  and  tracing  the  flying  animal  with  the  most  amas- 
kiunm  only  to  thenueltes,  and  thus  acountulAte  words  ing  sagacity.  The  hunters,  also,  are  npt  less  ardent  in 
vfaieh  to  tke  ignorant  haye  the  appearanoe  of  knowledge*  their  speed  on  horsehack,  cheering  up  the  dogs,  and 
In  this  manner,  the  staff  is  callcMi  the  first  year,  a  oaif,  directing  them  where  to  pursue.  On  the  other  haifd, 
or  hind  calf;  the  aecona  year,  a  knohber;  the  third,  a  the  staff  when  unharhoured  flies  at  first  widi  the  swift- 
brook;  the  fourth,  a  staggard;  the  fifUi,  a  stag;  the  ness  of  the  wind,  leaving  his  pursuers  several  mileisin 
sixdi,  fthart  The  female  is  called  the  hind ;  the  first  the  rear;  and  at  length  having  ^^ained  his  foimer 
year  she  is  acalf ;  the  second,  a  hearse;  the  third,  a  hind,  coverts,  and  no  longer  hearing  the  cnes  of  the  dogs  and 
This  animal  is  said  to  harbour  in  the  place  where  it  re*  men  that  he  had  just  left  behind,  he  stops,  gazes  round 
■dea.  When  he  cries,  he  is  said  to  bell ;  the  (nrintof  his  him,  and  seems  to  recover  his  natural  tranquillity.  But 
hoof  is  called  the  slot ;  his  tail  is  called  the  single ;  his  this  calm  is  of  short  diuration,  for  his  inveterate  pur- 
ezcrement  the  fewmet ;  his  horns  are  called  his  head ;  suers  slowly  and  securely  trace  him  along,  and  he  once 
when  simple,  the  first  year,  they  are  called  broches ;  the  more  hears  the  approaching  destruction  from  behind. 
third  year,  spears;  the  fourth  year,  that  part  which  bears  He  again,  therefore,  renews  his  efiTorts  to  escape,  and 
the  anikn  is  called  the  beam,  and  the  uttle  impressions  again  leaves  his  pursuers  at  almost  the  former  distance ; 
imon  its  Box&oe  glxttexs;  those  which  rise  from  the  crust  but  this  second  effort  makes  him  more  feeble  than  be> 
of  the  beam  are  called  pearia.  The  antLers,  also,  have  fore,  and  when  thejr  come  up  a  second  time  he  is  unable 
dlstinet  names :  the  first  that  branches  off  is  called  the  to  outstrip  them  with  equal  velocity.  The  poor  animal 
anyer;  the  second,  the  sar«ntler;  all  the  rest  which  now,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  his 
grow  mftarwaids,  till  you  oome  to  the  top,  which  is  called  little  arts  of  escape,  which  sometimes,  though  but'sel** 
ttieerown,  are  called  rovalanUera  The  little  buds  about  dom,  avail  him.  In  proportion  as  his  strength  fails 
the  tope  are  oall#d  oroohes.  The  impression  on  the  place  him  the  ardour  of  his  pursuers  is  inflamed ;  he  tracks 
vhere  the  stag  has  lain  is  called  the  layer.  If  it  be  in  more  heavily  on  the  groimd,  and  tliis,  inci-easiug  tlie 
covert  m  thieksi,  leaving  mwks  whereby  his  bulk  may  strength  of  the  scent,  redoubles  the  cries  of  the  hounds 
be  goeased,  it  is  called  an  entry.  When  they  cast  their  and  enforces  their  speed.  It  is  then  that  the  sta^  seekief 
bsMs  tey  aee  said  to  mew.  When  the^  rub  their  heads  for  refuge  among  the  herd,  and  tries  every  ailifice  to 
againat  tnea  to  hiing  off  the  peel  of  their  horns  they  are  put  off  some  other  head  for  his  own.  Sometimes  he 
aaid  to  firaj.  When  a  stag  hara-hunted takes  to  swimming  will  send  forth  some  little  deer  in  his  stead,  in  the  mean 
im.  the  water  he  is  aaid-togosail ;  when  he  turns  his  heaa  time  lying  close  himself  that  the  hounds  may  overshoot 
agatnot  the  hounds  he  is  said  to  bay ;  and  when  the  him.  He  will  break  into  one  thicket  after  another  to 
haimds  ponae  upon  Hnti  scent  until  they  have  unbar-  fijid  deer,  arousing  them,  gathering  them  together,  and 
banred  the  stag  they  are  said  to  draw  on  the  slot  endeavouring  to  put  them  upon  the  tracks  ho  has  made. 
8vab  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  terms  used  by  hunters  His  old  compamons,  however,  with  a  true  roirit  of  in- 
in  pmsDUig  the  stag,  m^  <^  which  are  now  laid  aside,  gratitude,  now  all  forsake  and  shun  him  with  the  most 
or  m  use  only  among  gamekeepers.  The  chase,  how-  watchful  industry,  leaving  the  unhappy  creature  to  tidce 
ever,  is  oontinued  in  many  parts  of  the  country  whei^e  his  fate  by  himselfl  Thus  abandoned  of  his  fellows, 
tine  red  doer  is  presanred,  and  still  makes  amusement  he  again  tries  other  arts  by  loubling  and  crossing  in 
Cor  socdi  as  have  not  Ibuxid  out  more  liberal  entertain-  some  hard  beaten  highway,  where  the  scent  is  least' per- 
aaaiilB.  In  those  lew  plaees  where  the  animal  is  por^  ceivable.  He  now  also  runs  against  the  wind,  not  only 
fiEwtly  wild  the  amusement,  as  was  said  above,  is  superior,  to  cool  himself,  but  the  better  to  hear  the  voice,  and 
The  first  great  care  of  the  hunter  when  he  leads  out  his  jndge  ^  the  distance  of,  his  implacable  pursures.  It  is 
homida  to  the  mountain  side,  where  the  deer  are  gene-  now  easdlv  perceivable  how  sorely  he  is  pressed  by  his 
lally  known  io  harbour,  is  to  make  chdce  of  a  proper  manner  of  running,  which,  from  the  bounding  easy  pace 
staff  to  pursue.  His  ambition  is  to  janharbour,the  laigest  with  which  he  began,  is  converted  into  a  stiff  and  short 
«na  Aa  boldest  of  the  whole  herd;  and  for  this  purpose  manner  of  going;  his  mouth,  also,  is  black  and  dry, 
he  examines  the  track,  if  there  be  any,  which  if  he  finds  wit  tout  any  foam  on  it ;  his  ton^e  hangs  out;  and  th^ 
kng  and  large,  he  oonchides  that  it  must  have  belonged  tears,  as  some  say,  are  seen  startmg  from  his  eves.  His 
to  a  stag  and  not  a  hind,  the  print  of  whose  foot  is  last  refuge,  when  every  other  methoid  of  safety  has  failed 
voonder  Those  marks,  also,  which  he  leaves  on  trees  him,  is  to  take  the  water,  and  to  attempt  an  esqape  by 
bj  iSUd  rdbbing  of  his  hmns  show  his  sise,  and  point  him  crossing  whatever  lake  or  river  he  happens  to  approacn. 
ovfc  aa  the  proper  ol^jeot  of  pursuit  Now,  to  seek  out  a  While  swimming  he  takes  all  possible  care  to  kefp  in 
atagin  his  naont,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  changes  his  the  middle  of  the  stream,  least,  bv  touching  the  bough 
of  feeding  ffnarj  month.  From  the  conduaimi  of  a  tree  or  the  herba^  on  the  banks,  he  may  givei  scent 
mioh  IS  November,  he  feeds  in  heaths  to  the  hounds.     He  is  also  ever  found  to  swim  again^ 


4if  TOttii^^^hne, 

and  broomy  plaees.    In  December  they  herd  together,  the  stream — whence  the  huntsmen  have  made  it  into  a 

aad  witiidraw  into  the  strength  of  the  forests  to  shelter  .kind  of  proverb,  that  "  He  that  would  his  chase  fin^, 

HifM^'mW—  fipom  the  severer  weather,  feeding  on  holm,  must  up  with  the  river  and  down  with  the  wind.*'    On 

alder  tne8»  and  bnunbka    Thetibree  following  months  this  occasion,  too,  he  will  often  cover  himself  under 

Iii0y  leava  herding,  but  keep  fornr  or  five  in  a  company,  water,  so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

•■d  fenture  out  to  the  oonMrs  of  the  forest,  where  they  Every  resource  and  every  art  oeing  at  length  exhausted, 

fiaed  on  winter  pasture,  s<aneftimes  making  their  incur-  the  poor  creature  tries  the  last  remains  of  its  sti-ength 

fiioas  into  the  neighbouring  oom-fields,  to  feed  upon  the  by  boldly  (^posing  those  enemies  he  cannot  escape ;  he 

lender  shoots  which  peep  above  ground.    In  April  and  therefore  faces  the  dogs  and  men,  threatens  with  i^s 

Mny  tb^  vest  in  thickets  and  shady  places,  ana  seldom  horns,  guards  himself  on  evei^  side,  and  for  some  time 

vontnre  mrth  unless  roused  by  approaching  danger,  stands  at  bay.     In  this  manner,  quite  desperate,  he 

In  fi^tember  and  October  their  annual  ardour  returns;  fiuiously  aims  at  the  first  dog  or  man  that  approaches'; 

and  wen  they  leave  the  thidsets,  boldly  facing  every  and  it  often  happens  that  he  does  not  die  unrevenged. 

danger,  wUhout  any  certain  place  for  food  or  harbour.  At  that  time  the  more  prudent,  both  of  the  dogs,  and 

"When,   by  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  the  men,  seem  wishful  to  avoid  him ;   but  the  whol0  pack 

fcomter  has  found  out  the  residenoe  and  the  quality  of  quickly  coming  up,  he  is  soon  surrounded  and  brought' 

liM  game,  his  next.oare  is  to  uncouple  and  east  off  his  down,  and  the  huntsman  winds  a  "  treble  mort,"  as  it 

IkOmids  in  tne  puraait:  these  no  sooner  perceive  the  is  called,  with  his  horn. 

timoroiiB  animal  that  flies  before  them  but  they  alto-  Such  is  the  manner  of  pur^ng  this  animal  in  Eng- 

opflD  in  full  ery,  pursuing  rather  by  the  scent  laud ;  but  every  country  has  a  peculiar  method  of  its 
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own,  adapted  either  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  or  the  said  to  he  a  native  of  Sardinia ;  hntothers  (among  whcm 
&oe  of  the  soil.  The  ancient  manner  was  vej^  different  is  Mr.  Buffon)  are  of  opinion  that  it  oomee  from  Afnoa 
from  that  practised  at  present ;  they  used  their  dogs  or  the  East  Indies.  He  calls  it  the  *'  axi8»"  after  Pliny; 
only  to  find  oat  the  game,  but  not  to  rouse  it.  Hence  and  considers  it  as  making  the  shade  between  the  sttf 
they  were  not  curious  as  to  the  music  of  their  hounds  or  and  the  fallow  deer.  The  horns  of  the  axis  are  rounC 
the  composition  of  tlieir  pack ;  the  dog  that  opened  be*  like  those  of  the  stag ;  but  the  form  of  the  body  entiraly 
fore  he  had  discovered  his  game  was  held  in  no  estima-  resembles  that  of  the  buck,  and  the  size  also  is  exactly 
tion.  It  was  their  usual  manner  silently  to  find  out  thie  the  same.  The  hair  is  of  four  colours;  namely,  fallow, 
animaVs  i-etreat,  suiTounding  it  witli  nets  and  engines;  white,  black,  and  grey.  The  white  is  predominant  under 
then  di'ove  him  up  with  boisterous  cries,  and  thus  forced  the  belly  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  the  legs.  Along 
him  into  the  toils  which  they  had  previously  prepared,  the  back  there  are  two  rows  of  spots  in  a  right  line;  but 
In  succeeding  time  the  fashion  seemed  to  alter;  more  those  on  other  parts  of  tlie  body  are  verjr  irregular.  A 
particularly  in  Sicily,  where  the  manner  of  hunting  was  white  line  runs  along  each  side  of  this  animal  while  the 
as  follows : — ^The  nobles  and  gentry,  bein^  informed  head  and  neck  are  grey.  The  tail  is  black  above  and 
which  way  a  herd  of  deer  passed,  ^ave  notice  to  each  white  beneath;  and  the  hair  upon  it  is  six  inches  long, 
other,  and  appointed  a  day  of  huntmg.  For  this  pur-  Although  there  are  but  few  individuals  of  tlie  daer 
pose  everyone  was  to  bring  a  cross-bow  or  a  long-bow,  kind,  yet  the  race  seems  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the 
and  a  bundle  of  staves  shod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  earth.  The  new  continent  of  America,  in  which  neither 
with  a  cord  passing  through  them  all.  Thus  provided,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  nor  the  gazelle  have  been  origiuaily 
they  came  to  where  the  herd  continued  grazing,  and,  bred,  nevertheless  produces  stags  and  other  animais 
spreading  themselves  about  in  a  large  circle,  surrounded  of  the  deer  kind  in  sufficient  plenty.  The  Mexicans 
the  deer  on  every  side ;  then,  eagh  taking  his  stand,  un-  have  a  breed  of  white  stags  in  their  parks,  which  they 
bound  his  faggot,  s?t  up  his  stake,  and  tied  the  end  call  "  stags  royal.**  The  stac^  of  Canada  differ  from  ours 
of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour,  at  the  distance  in  notliing  except  the  size  oi  the  homsy  which  in  them 
of  about  ten  feet  one  from  the  other.  Between  each  is  greater,  and  me  du^ection  of  the  antlers,  which  rather 
of  these  stakes  was  hung  a  bunch  of  6rimson  feathers,  turn  back  than  project  forward  as  in  those  of  Europe, 
so  dl^msed,  that  with  the  least  breath  of  wind  they  The  same  difference  of  size  tliat  obtains  among  our  stags 
would  wliirl  round,  and  preserve  a  sort  of  fluttering  mo-  is  also  to  be  seen  in  that  country;  and,  as  we  are  informed 
tion.  This  done,  the  persons  who  set  up  the  staves  by  Ruysch,  the  Americans  have  brought  them  into  the 
withdrew  and  hid  themselves  in  the  adjacent  coverts ;  same  state  of  domestic  tameness  that  we  have  our  sheep, 
then  the  chief  huntsman,  entering  with  his  hounds  goats,  or  black  cattle.  They  send  them  forth  in  tlie  day- 
witliiu  the  lines,  roused  the  game  with  a  full  cry.  The  time  to  feed  in  the  forests;  and  at  night  they  return 
deer,  frightened  and  flying  on  all  sides,  on  approaching  home  with  the  herdsman  who  gnards  them.  The  inbar 
the  lines  were  scared  away  by  the  fluttering  of  the  fear  bitants  have  no  other  milk  but  what  the  hind  produoesi 
thei-s,  and  wandered  about  within  this  aitiucial  paling,  and  use  no  other  cheese  but  what  is  made  from  thenee. 
still  awed  by  the  shining  and  fluttering  plumage  that  In  this  manner  we  find  that  an  animal  which  seems  made 
encircled  th^ir  retreat — the  huntsman,  however,  still  only  for  man's  amusement  may  be  easily  brought  to 
pursuing,  and,  calling  every  person  by  name  as  he  passed  supply  his  necessities.  Nature  has  many  stores  of  hap- 
by  their  stand,  commanded  him  to  shoot  the  first,  third,  piness  and  plenty  in  reserve,  which  onl^  want  the  eali 
or  sixth,  as  he  plea^ied ;  and  if  any  of  them  missed,  or  of  industry  to  be  produced,  and  now  remain  aa  candidates 
singled  out  another  than  that  assigned  him,  it  was  con-  for  human  approoation. 
sidored  a  shameful  mischance.  In  this  manner,  how- 
ever, the  whole  hei-d  was  at  last  destroyed,  and  the  day  The  Fallow  Deer. — No  two  animals  can  he  more 
concluded  with  mirth  and  feasting.  nearly  allied  than  the  stag  and  the  fallow  deer.    Alike 

The  stags  of  Cliiua  are  of  a  particular  kind,  for  they  in  form,  alike  in  disposition,  in  the  superb  fumitore 

are  no  taller  than  a  common  nouse-dog;    and  hunting  of  their  heads,  in  their  swiitness  and  timidity;  and  yet 

them  is  one  of  the  principal  diversions  of  the  great  no  two  animals  keep  more  distinct,  or  avoid  each  otoer 

Their  flesh  while  young  is  exceedingly  good ;   but  when  with  more  fixed  animosity.    They  are  never  seen  to  herd 

they  arrive  at  maturity  it  begins  to  grow  hard  and  in  the  same  place;  they  never  engender  together,  or  form 

tough :   however,  the  tongue,  the  muzzle,  and  the  ears  a  mixed  breed;  and  even  in  those  countries  where  the 

are  in  particular  esteem  among  that  luxurious  P^^le*  stag  is  oommon  the  buck  seems  to  be  entirely  a  stranger; 

Their  manner  of  taking  them  is  singular  enough,    lliey  in  short,  they  both  form  distinct  families,  which  though 

carry  with  them  the  heads  of  some  of  the  females  stuflbd,  so  seemingly  near  are  still  remote ;  and  altliough  with 

and  learn  exactly  to  imitate  their  cry ;   upon  this  the  the  same  habitudes,  yet  retain  an  unalterable  aversicm. 

male  does  not  fail  to  appear,  and,  looking  on  all  sides,  The  fallow  deer,  as  they  are  much  smaller,  so  they  seem 

perceives  the  head — wnich  is  all  that  the  hunter  (who  of  a  nature  less  robust  and  lees  savage  than  those  of  the 

18  himself  concealed)   discovers.      Upon  their  nearer  stag  kind.    Tliey  are  found  but  rarely  wild  in  the  forests; 

approach  the  whole  company  rise,  surround,  and  often  they  are  in  seneral  bred  up  in  parlra,  and  kept  for  the 

take  him  alive.  purposes  of  hunting  or  of  luxury,  their  flesli  being  pre- 

There  are  very  few  varieties  of  the  red  deer  in  this  ferred  to  that  of  any  otiier  animal    It  need  scarce  be 

country,  and  they  are  mostly  found  of  the  same  size  and  mentioned  that  the  horns  of  the  buck  make  its  principal 

colour.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  different  parts  of  the  distinction,  being  broad  and  palmated;  whereas  those 

world,  where  they  are  seen  to  differ  in  form,  in  size,  in  of  the  stag  are  in  every  part  round.    In  the  one,  they 

horns»  and  in  colour.  are  flatted  and  spread  like  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  in  thA 

The  stag  of  Corsica  is  a  very  small  animal,  being  not  other  they  grow  like  a  tree,  every  branch  beinflf  of  the 

above  half  the  size  of  those  common  amon^  us.    His  shape  of  the  stem  that  bears  it    The  fallow  deer  aleo 

body  is  short  and  thick,  his  legs  short,  and  his  hair  of  a  has  the  tail  longer  and  the  hair  lighter  $han  the  slag; 

dart  brown.  in  other  respects  they  pretty  near  resemble  one  another. 

There  is  in  the  forests  of  Germany  a  kind  of  stag.        The  head  of  the  buck,  as  of  all  other  animals  of  tfait 

named  by  the  ancients  the  '*  Tragelapnus/*  and  which  kind,  is  lAied  every  yeai*,  and  takes  tlie  usual  time  for  re- 

tlie  natives  call  the  "  bran  deer,**  or  the  "  brown  deer.**  pairing.    The  only  differenoes  between  it  and  the  stag 

This  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  common  stag,  of  a  is,  that  this  change  tiappens  later  in  the  buck ;  and  its 

lighter  shade  upon  the  belly,  long  hair  upon  the  neck  rutting  time  oonseqiiently  falls  most  into  the  winter, 

and  throat,  by  which  it  appears  bearded  like  the  goat  It  is  not  found  so  lurioua  at  thiiB  season  as  the  former ; 

There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  stag,  which  by  some  is  nor  does  it  so  muoh  exnanst  itself  bj  the  violecoe  of 
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its  ardoiir.    It  does  not  ami  its  natiml  psstuns  in  James  the  Fint  from  Norway;  for,  liaTing  obsorved 

quest  of  the  female,  nor  aoes  it  attack  other  animals  their  hardiness,  and  that  they  could  endure  the  winter 

witli  indiscriminate  ferocity ;  howeyer,  the  males  combat  even  in  that  severe  climate  without  fodder,  he  brou^l 

for  the  female  among  each  other ;  and  it  is  not  without  over  some  of  them  into  Scotland,  and  disposed  of  them 

many  contests  that  one  buck  is  seen  to  become  master  among  his  chases.    Since  that  time  they  haye  multiplied 

'  of  the  whole  herd     It  often  happens,  also,  that  a  herd  in  many  parts  of  the  British  empire ;   and  England  is 

*  of  fellow  deer  is  seen  to  divide  into  two  parties,  and  en-  now  become  more  famous  for  its  venison  than  any  other 

sage  each  other  with  great  ardour  and  obstinacy.    They  country  in  the  world.    Whatever  pains  the  French  have 

M&  seem  desirous  of  gaining  some  fevourite  spot  of  the  taken  to  rival  us  in  this  particular,  the  flesh  of  their 

Kirk  for  pasture,  and  of  driving  the  vanquished  party  fallow  deer,  of  which  they  have  but  few,  has  neither  the 

to  the  coarser  and  more  disagreeable  parta    Each  of  fatness  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon  English  pasture, 

these  factions  has  its  particular  chief;  namely,  the  two  However,  there  is  scarce  a  country  in  Europe,  except 

oldest  and  strongest  oi  the  herd.    Thiese  lead  on  to  the  far  to  the  northward,  in  which  this  animal  is  a  stranger, 

engagement;  and  the  rsst  follow  under  their  direction.  The  Spanish  fallow  deer  are  as  large  as  stags,  but  of  a 

These  combats  are  singular  enough,  from  the  disposition  darker  colour  and  a  more  slender  neck :  tiicii*  tails  are 

and  conduct  which  seems  to   regulate  their  mutual  longer  than  those  of  ours — they  are  black  above  and 

efforts.    They  attack  with  order,  and  support  the  assault  white  below.   The  Virginian  deer  are  larger  and  stronger 

with  conrage ;  they  come  to  each  other^s  assistance ;  they  than  ours,  with  great  necks,  and  their  colour  inclinable 

retire,  they  rally,  and  never  ^ve  up  the  victory  upon  a  to  grey.    Other  kinds  have  the  hoofs  of  their  hind-legs 

single  defeat    The  combat  is  renewed  for  several  days  marked  outwardly  with  a  white  spot,  and  their  ears  and 

together ;  until  at  length  the  most  feeble  side  is  obliged  tails  much  longer  than  the  common.   One  of  these  has 

to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  escape  to  the  most  dis-  been  seen  lull  of  white  spots,  with  a  black  list  down  the 

Bgreeable  part  of  the  park,  where  only  they  can  find  middle  of  his  back.    In  Guiana,  a  country  of  South 

safeQr  and  protection.  America,  according  to  Labat,  there  are  deer  without 

The  fallow-deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon  many  horns,  which  are  much  less  than  those  of  Europe,  but 

things  which  the  stag  refosea.    By  this  means  it  pre-  resembling  them  in  every  other  paiUcular.    Thoy  are 

serves  its  venison  better ;  and  even  after  rutting  it  does  very  Hvelv,  light  of  course,  and  excessively  fearful ;  their 

not  appear  entirely  exhausted.    It  continues  almost  in  hair  is  of  a  redish  fallow,  their  heads  are  small  and 

the  same  state  through  the  whole  year,  although  there  lean,  their  ears  littie,  their  necks  long  and  ai'ched,  the 

are  particular  seasons  when  its  flesh  is  chiefly  in  esteem,  tail  short,  and  the  sight  piercing.    When  pursued,  they 

This  animal  also  browses  closer  than  the  stag;   for  fir  into  places  where  no  other  animal  can  follow  them, 

which  reason  it  is  mon  prejudicial  among  young  trees,  Tne  Negroes  who  pursue  them  stand  to  watch  for  them 

which  it  often  strips  too  close  for  recovery.    The  young  in  narrow  paths  which  lead  to  the  brook  or  the  meadow 

deer  eat  much  faster  and  more  greedily  than  the  old ;  where  they  feed,  waiting  in  the  utmost  silence,  for  the 

they  seek  the  female  at  their  second  year,  and,  like  Uie  slightest  sound  will  drive  them  away ;  the  Negro,  when 

stag,  are  fond  of  vsriety.    The  deer  goes  with  young  he  perceives  the  animal  within  reach,  shoots,  and  ia 

above  eight  months,  like  the  hind,  and  conunouly  brings  happy  if  he  can  bring  down  his  game.    Their  flesh, 

forth  one  at  a  time ;  but  they  difi^r  in  this,  that  the  though  seldom  fat,  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and 

buck  eomes  to  perfection  at  three  and  lives  till  sixteen ;  the  hunter  is  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 
whereas  the  stag  does  not  come  to  perfection  till  seven, 

and  lives  till  fortjr.  Ths  Roebuos. — ^The  roebuck  is  the  smallest  of  the 

As  this  animal  is  a  beast  of  chase,  like  the  stag,  so  the  deer  kind  known  in  oiur  ehmate,  and  is  now  almost  ex- 

bnnters  have  invented  a  number  of  names  relative  to  tinct  among  us,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands 

him.    The  buck  is  the  first  year  called  a  fawn ;  the  of  Scotiand.    It  is  generally  about  three  feet  long,  and 

second,  a  pricket ;  the  third,  a  sorel ;  the  fourth,  a  sore;  about  two  feet  high.    The  horns  are  from  eight  to  nine 

the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head ;  and  the  sixth,  a  great  inches  long,  upright,  rmmd,  and  divided  into  only  three 

bncky.    The  female  is  called  a  doe ;  the  first  year,  a  branche&    The  body  is  covered  with  very  long  hair, 

&wn ;  and  the  second,  a  tegg.    The  manner  of  hunting  well  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  its  mountainous  abode. 

the  buck  is  prettv  much  the  same  as  stag-hunting,  ex-  The  lower  part  of  each  hair  is  ash  colour;  near  the  ends 

eept  that  less  skul  is  required  in  the  latter.    The  buck  is  a  narrow  bar  of  black,  and  the  points  are  yellow.  The 

is  more  easily  roused ;  it  is  sufficient  to  judge  by  the  hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  tipped  with  ash  colour.   The 

view,  and  mark  what  grove  or  covert  it  enters — as  it  is  ears  are  long,  their  insides  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  covered 

not  known  to  wander  fer  from  thence,  nor,  like  the  stag,  with  long  hair.    The  spaces  bordering  on  the  eyes  and 

to  change  its  layer  or  place  of  repose.    When  severely  mouth  are  black.    The  chest,  belly,  and  legs,  and  the 

banted,  it  takes  to  some  strong-hold  or  covert  with  inside  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  yellowish  white ;  the  rump 

which  it  is  acquainted  in  the  more  gloomy  narts  of  the  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  tail  very  short    Tiie  make 

wvKid  or  the  sleeps  of  the  mountain— not  like  the  stag,  of  this  littie  animal  is  very  elegant ;  and  its  8wiftnef« 

flying  before  the  hounds,  nor  crossing  nor  doubling^  nor  equals  its  beauty.    It  differs  from  the  fallow-de^^r  in 

using  any  of  the  subtieties  which  the  stag  is  accus-  baring  round  horns,  and  not  flatted  like  theirs,   it  difliM-s 

tomod  to.    It  will  take  the  water  when  sorely  pressed,  from  tiie  slag  in  its  smaller  size,  and  the  proportionable 

bat  Mldom  a  great  river;  nor  can  it  swim  so  long  nor  paucity  of  its  anders :  and  it  differs  from  all  of  the  goat 

00  swiftly  as  the  former.    In  general,  the  strength,  the  tdnd,  as  it  annually  sheds  its  horns,  and  obtains  new 

eaniring,  and  the  courage  of  this  animal  are  inferior  to  ones,  which  none  of  that  kind  are  ever  seen  to  do. 

€boBB  of  the  stag;   consequently  it  affords  neither  so  As  the  stag  frequents  the  thickest  forests  and  the  sides 

long,  so  various,  nor  so  obstinate  a  chase ;   besides,  be-  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  roebuck,  with  humbler 

ing  lighter  and  not  tracing  so  deeply,  it  leaves  a  less  ambition,  courts  the  shady  thicket  and  tiie  rising  slope, 

powerful  and  lasting  scent,  and  the  dogs  in  the  pursuit  Althou({fa  lees  in  size  and  far  inferior  in  strength  to  Uie 

are  frequently  at  fault  stag,  it  is  yet  more  beautiful,  more  active,  and  even  more 

As  the  buck  is  a  more  delicate  animal  than  the  stag,  courageous.  Its  hair  is  always  smooth,  clean,  and  glossy; 
•o  also  it  is  subject  to  greater  varieties.  We  have  in  and  it  frequents  only  the  driest  places  and  inhales  tiie 
England  two  varieties  of  the  fallow  deer,  which  are  said  purest  air.  Though  but  a  very  httie  animal,  as  we  have 
to  tie  of  foreign  origin — ^the  beautiful  spotted  land,  which  already  observed,  yet  when  its  young  is  attacked  it  faces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Bengal ;  and  the  even  the  stag  himself,  and  often  comes  off  victorious 
vwrj  deep  brown  sort,  that  are  now  so  common  in  several  All  its  motions  are  elegant  and  easy ;  it  bounds  witliout 
^  of  this  kingdom.    Those  were  introdticed  by  King  effort,  and  continues  the  course  with  but  little  fatigue. 
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liU  dflo  possetaed  of  ittotB  ^oftning  is  ftToSding  tiie  at^pieiaiiarftvkteBrlyiudM^  gmoethaanimaL  Jiolcoger 

htiBter,  is  more  difficult  to  puntie,   and  although  its  exists  among  ua.    Even  in  France,  where  it^Wajs  oflee 

scent  is  much  stron^r  than  that  of  the  stag,  it  is  more  extmnelj  oommon,  it  is  now  conilned  to  a  few  jurorinoes ; 

fHiquentIr  found  to  make  a  good  retreat    It  is  not  with  and  it  is  probahle  iksX  in  an  age  or  two  the  whole  breed 

the  rcebuck  as  with  the  stag,  who  never  ofi^rs  to  use  art  will  he  nttorl^'  extiipated.   Mr.  Bufbn,  indeed,  ahs^rreA 

tmtil  his  strenffth  is  beginning  to  decline ;  this  more  that  in  those  districts  where  it  is  mostly  found  it  seenii 

ctmning  animal,  when  it  finds  that  ito  first  effoits  to  to  maintain  its  usual  plenty*  and  that  the  balance  be^ 

esteape  are  without  success,   returns  upon  its  former  tween  its  destructicn  and  increase  is  hdd  pretty  eren. ; 

track,  again  ^oes  forward  and  again  returns,  until  by  its  however,  the  number  in  geineral  is  known  to  deernaae ; 

TBiious  windings  it  has  entirely  confounded  the  scent,  for  whererer  cultiTatian  tam  ^aoe  the  beasts  of  Nature 

and  joined  the  last  emanations  to  those  of  its  former  are  known  to  retire*    Many  animals  that  once  flo>urished 

course.    It  then  by  a  bound  goes  to  one  side,  lies  flat  in  the  world  may  now  be  extinct;  and  the  deacarqptioiw 

upon  its  belly,  and  permits  the  pack  to  pass  by  Teiy  of  Aristotle  and  Pliiiy,  tiiough  taken  from  life,  may  ba^ 

near  without  offering  to  stir.  considered  as  fabulous^  as  their  ardietypes  are  nolonger 

'  But  the  roebuck  dififers  not  <mly  firom  the  stag  in  existing, 
superior  cunning,  but  also  in  its  natural  appetites,  its  The  fawns  oantinue  to  follow  tlie  deer  eight  or  nine 
ihclinations,  and  its  whole  habits  o(  living.  Instead  months  in  idl;  and  upon  separating  their  noma  begin 
of  herding  together,  these  animals  live  in  separate  fami-  to  appear — simple  aaid  without  antlers  the  first  year,  as 
lies ;  the  sire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones  associate  in  those  of  the  stag  kind.  These  they  d^ed  at  the  latter 
together}  and  never  admit  a  stranger  into  their  little  end  of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter — diflferinc 
coiumiinity.  All  othera  of  the  deer  Kind  are  inconstant  in  this  from  the  stag,  who  sheds  them  in  spring  and 
in  their  ad^ction;  but  the  roebuck  never  leaves  its  mate;  renews  them  in  simmer.  When  the  roebuek's  head  is 
find,  as  the^  have  been  generally  bred  up  together  from  eompletely  furnished  .it,  rubs  its  horns  against  trees  in 
their  fii'st  fawning,  they  conceive  so  strong  an  attachment  the  manner  of  the  stag,  and  tbjis  strips  them  of  tl^ 
tfte  male  for  the  femate  that  they  never  after  separate,  rough  skin  and  the  bloM-veasels.-  which  no  longer  eon- 
I'heir  ruttinff  season  continues  but  fifteen  days — ^from  tribute  to  their  nourishment  and  growdi.  Whe^  these 
the  latter  end  of  October  to  about  the  middle  of  Novem-  fall  and  new  ones  begin  to  appear,  the  roebuck  does  not 
ber.  They  are  not  at  that  time,  like  the  stag,  overloaded  retire  like  the  stag  to  the  coveit  of  the  wood,  but  eon- 
wttli  fat ;  they  hate  not  that  sCrontf  odour  which  is  pei>  tinues  its  usual  haunts,  only  keening  down  its  head  to 
ceived  in  all  othere  of  the  deer  kind;  they  have  none  avoid  striking  its  bonis  agamat  the  branches  of  infis, 
cif  those  furious  'Cxeesses — ^nothing,  in  short,  tliat  alters  the  pain  of  which  it  seems  to  feel  with  ex^nlsit^  sensi- 
their  state :  they  only  drive  away  ueirfewns  upon  these  bility.  The  stag,  who  sheds  his  homa  in  suininef,  is 
occasions — the  buck  forcing  them  to  retire  in  order  to  obliged  to  seek  a  retreat  bcm  thie  flies,  which  at.  that 
make  room  for  a  succeeding  progeny;  however,  when  time  greatly  incommode  him;  but  the  roc^u^  who 
the  copulating  season  is  over  me  lawns  return  to  their  sheds  them  in  winter,  is  under  no  such  neeesaitjf,  and 
does,  and  remain  wi^  them  some  time  longer;  after  consequently  does  not  separate  frioan  his  liltilefaiBiify,  but 
which  they  quit  them  entirely,  in  order  to  begin  an  inde-  keeps  with  tne  female  all  the  year  round, 
pendent  family  of  their  own.  *The  female  goes  with  As  the  growth  of  the  roebuck  and  its  aitival  at  ma- 
young  but  five  months  and  «  half,  which  alone  serves  to  turity  are  much  speedier  than  thet  of  the  stag*  ao  its  life 
distinguish  this  animal  frpiii  all  others  of  the  deer  kind  is  pioportionably  shorter.  It  seldom  is  found  to  extand 
that  continue  pregnant  in<»e  than  eight  In  this  resjpect  above  twelve  or  fifteen  years ;  and  if  kept  tame  it  doea 
ishe  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  goat  kind;  n^om  not  live  above  six  or  seven.  It  is  an  animal  of  a  veiy 
which,  howevn*,  this  race  is  separatecl  by  the  male's  delicate  oonstitution,  req[ttiring  tvariety  ^f  food,  air,  and 
annually  casting  its  horns.  exercise.  It  must  be  paired  with  a  female,  and  ke^  m 
Wlien  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  foitfa  she  seeks  a  a  naik  of  at  least  a  hundred  aciea.  Thef  may  easily  be 
retreat  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  woods^  being  not  less  suodued,  but  never  thoronghly  tfUlMd.  No  arts  ooa 
apprehensive  of  the  buck,  frcon  whom  she  then  separates,  teach  them  to  be  on  familiar  lensts  wilh  t9ie  feeder,  miK^ 
than  of  the  wolf,  the  wild  cat,  and  almost  every  ravenous  less  attached  to  him.  Thegr  atiU  jrepenre  a.  ptirt  6t  their 
animal  of  the  forest ;  she  generally  produces  two  at  a  natural  wildneas,  and  ore  snlj^.  to  teirors  without^ 
time,  and  three  but  venr  rarely.  In  about  ten  or  twelve  oanse.  They  soinetimea,  di  ofetmi^ting  to  onape,  strike 
days  these  are  able  to  k>11ow  their  dam,  except  in  cases  themselves  with  auobfonce  a^^sipiBt  the  walls  «f  th^ 
of  warm  pursuit,  when  their  strength  is  not  equal  to  the  incleeure,  that  they  break  their  limbB  and  heeonie-^iiifie 
-fetigue.  Upon  such  occasions  the  tenderness  of  the  dam  disabled.  "Wliaitever  oars  is  ttkea  to  lame  them  they 
is  very  extraordinary;  leaving  them  in  the  deepest  areneverentu«lytobei^edaa,aa  they  ham eapkie«s 
thickets,  she  offere  herself  to  the  danger,  flies  before  the  fits  of  fieroexnss,  and  aomedaes  strike  at  t^ofe  wtij  4it^- 
bounds,  and  does  all  in  her  power  to  lead  them  from  the  like  vpdbdsi  a  degree  of  foree  that  is  very  doxigeroiiB. 
retreat  where  she  has  lodged  her  little  ones.  Such  ani-  The  cry  of  the  so&buek  is  neiUier  ao  loud  nor  oa  fee- 
^als  as  are  nearly  upon  her  own  level  she  boldly  enooun-  ^ent  as  that  of  itse  stag.  The  yoong  ones  have  »  j^ar- 
ters ;  attacks  the  stag,  the  wild  cat»  and  even  the  wolf;  ticular  manaer  of  otIUlig  to  tfie  diam,  whii^  the  hmilan 
and  whfle  she  has  life  continues  her  efferts  to  protect  eaaOy  imitate,  lond  aftan  thus  4dlure  the  femnle  tohmc 
her  young.  Tet  all  her  endeavoura  are  often  vain;  destnietion.  On  !8ome oooasionsi  also,  thsjy  beoooae  in 
about  the  month  of  May,  which  is  her  fawning  time,  a  manner  intomcated  with  the^r  foed»  whkh  dmn^  tj^ 
there  is  a  greater  destruction  among  those  animals  than  spring  is  said  to  ferment  in  their  stomoel^  and  thecal* 
at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  Numbere  of  fawns  are  then  very  eadly  taken.  In  summer  they  keep  oleiB 
taken  alive  by  the  peasants;  numbere  are  found  out  under  eovert  of  the  forest,  and  ee&dom  vf^Btaxsooj^aBE- 
and  worried  by  the  dogs ;  and  still  more  by  the  vrolf,  etpt  in  violent  heats,  to  drink  at  some  river  or  f^pitffr 
which  has  always  been  their  most  inveterate  enemy.  In  general,  however,  'they  are eontenled  todohe  Amt 
By  these  continual  depredations  upon  this  beautiful  thiret  with  the  dew  -^at  falls  on  the  gross  and  ^bl  -wm 
ereoture  the  roebuck  is  every  day  beooraing  scarcer;  leaves  of  trees,  and  adddm  ridk  their  aafe^  tojpliafy 
and  the  whole  race  in  many  countries  is  wholly  worn  thdr  appetite.  They  delight  chiefly  in  hilly  gm 
out  They  were  once  common  in  England ;  the  bunts-  preferring  tiie  tender  branches  and  buds  of  taeea  t» 
'  men,  who  characteiised  only  such  beasts  as  they  knew,  or  other  vMetables;  and  it  is  univarsally  allowed 
have  given  names  to  the  different  kinds  and  ages  as  to  the  flesh  of  Ihoae  between  one  and  two  years  old  iq 
the  stag :  thus  thev  caU  it  the  firet  year  the  hind,  die  greatest  delicacy  known.  Perhi^  its 
second  a  gyrle,  and  the  third  a  bemuse ;  but  these  names  enhances  Its  flavour. 
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In  Amnies  this  tnimal  is  mttch  more  common  than  observes  that  it  has  sinoe  become  much  taller  aiidthic^ert 

fa  Sorope.    With  ns  there  are  but  two  known  Tarie-  so  that  we  may  suppose  this  female  at  least  sev^n  feet 

tie^tt^  red,  which  is  the  largest  aort ;   and  the  brown,  high.    There  have  been  no  late  opportunities  of  seeiag 

vith  k  q>ot  behind,  which  is  less.    But  in  the  new  con-  the  male ;   but,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  we  may  ee£ 

tinent  the  breed  is  extremely  numerous,  and  the  varietiee  mate  his  size  at  eight  or  nine  ^et  at  the  least,  which  1b 

in  eqad  poncjportion.  .  In  Louisiana,  where  they  are  ex-  about  twice  as  high  as  an  oidinaiy  horse.    The  height, 

Iwmely  common,  they  are  much  larger  than  in  Europe,  however,  of  this  female  which  was  measured  was  but  etx. 

in4  die  inhabitants  live  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  feet  seven  inches  Paris  measure,  or  almost  seven  English 

iteflh,  which  tastes  like  mutton  when  well  fatted.    They  feet  high.    It  was  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  thi» 

lie  also  found  in  Brazil,  where  they  have  the  name  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  eight  feet  round  the  body.   The 

rf  "  ottgacu  apais,"  only  differing  from  ours  in  some  hair  was  very  long  and  coarse,  like  that  of  a  vrild  boar. 

«iffht  deviations  in'  the  horns.    This  animal  is  also  said  The  ears  resemble  those  of  a  mule,  and  were  a  foot  and 

to  be  c<Hmnon  in  China,  although  such  as  have  described  a  half  long.    The  upper  jaw  was  longer  by  six  inches 

it  seem  to  confound  it  with  the  musk  goat,  which  is  quite  than  the  lower ;  ancC  like  other  ruminating  animals,  it 

of  a  diiecent  nature.  had  no  teeth  ^cutting  teeth,  I  suppose  t£e  describer 

means).    It  haa  a  large  beard  under  the  throat,  like  a 

Tks  Elk. — ^We  have  hitherto  been  describing  minute  goat ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  between  the 

The  nostrils 
mouth.    It 
against  its  enemies, 

the  stag  kind,  as  its  horns  are  flatted  towards  the  top ;  Those  who  showed  it  asserted  that  it  ran  with  astonishing 

but  it  is  far  bevond  both  in  stature,  some  of  them  being  swiftness,  and  that  it  swam  with  equal  expedition,  imd 

koown  to  be  aoove  ten  feet  hiffh     It  is  a  native  both  was  very  fond  of  the  water.    They  gave  it  thirty  pounds 

pf  the  old  and  new  contLnent,  being  known  in  Europe  of  bread  every  day,  besides  hay,  and  it  drank  eight 

aiider  the  name  of  the  *'  elk,"  and  in  America  by  that  buckets  of  water.    It  was  tame  and  familiar,  and  sub- 

of  the  *'  moose-deer."    It  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  Gter-  missive  enough  to  its  keeper. 

mau  and  Russian  forests,  although  seldom  appearing ;  This  description  differs  in  many  ciroumstances  from 

Wit  is  extremely  common  in  North  America,  where  that  which  we  have  of  the  moose  or  American  elk,  which 

the  natives  pursue  and  track  it  in  the  snow.    The  ac-  the  French  call  the  original.     Of  these  there  are  two 

tounts  of  this  animal  are  extremely  various — some  kinds — ^the  common  light  grey  moose,  which  is  not  very 

deMiibing  it  as  being  no  higher  than  a  horse,  and  others  large ;   and  the  black  moose,  which  grows  to  an  enor- 

aUN^t  tirelve  feet  high.  mous  height    Mr.  Dudley  observes  uiat  a  doe  or  hind 

.  As  the  stature  of  this  creature  makes  its  chief  pecu-  of  the  black  moose  kind  of  the  fourth  year  wanted  but 

fiarity,  so  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we  could  come  to  an  inch  of  being  seven  feet  high.    All,  however,  of  both 

flome  precision  upon  that  head.    If  we  were  to  judge  of  its  kinds  have  flat  palmed  horns,  not  unlike  the  fallow-deer, 

abtt  by  the  horns,  which  are  sometimes  fortuitously  dug  only  that  the  palm  is  much  larser,  having  a  short  trunk 

up  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  we  should  not  be  much  at  the  head,  and  then  immediately  spreading  above  a 

amiss  in  ascribing  them  to  an  animal  ten  feet  hiffh;   One  foot  broad,  with  a  kind  of  small  antierB  like  teeth  on  one 

of  these  I  have  seen,  which  was  ten  feet  nine  incnes  from  of  die  edges.    In  this  particular  all  of  the  elk  kind  acree, 

ODe  tip  to  the  other.    From  such  dimensions  it  is  easy  as  well  the  European  elk  as  the  grey  and  the  black 

to  perceive  that  it  required  an  animal  far  beyond  the  moose-deer. 

axe  of  a  horse  to  support  them.    To  bear  a  head  with  The  grey  moose  deer  is  about  the  size  of  a  horse,  and 

su^  extensive  and  heavy  antlere  required  no  small  de-  although  it  has  large  buttocks  its  tail  is  not  more  than 

pee  of  strength ;  and  without  all  doubt  the  bulk  of  the  an  inch  long.     As  in  all  of  this  kind  the  upper  lip  is 

Body  must  have  been  proportionable  to  the  size  of  the  much  longer  than  the  under,  it  is  said  that  they  continue 

boms.    I  remember  some  yeare  ago  to  have  seen  a  small  to  go  back  as  they  feed.    Their  nostrils  are  so  large  that 

moose-deer,  which  was  brought  frem  America  by  a  gen-  a  man  may  thrust  his  hand  in  a  considerable  way ;  and 

tieman  of  Ireland ;  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  horse,  and  their  horns  are  as  long  as  those  of  a  stag,  but,  as  was 

Ihe  horns  were  very  little  larger  than  those  of  a  common  observed,  much  broader. 

stag:  this,  therefore,  serves  to  prove  that  the  horns  bear  The  black  moose  is  the  enormous  animal  mentioned 
an  exact  proportion  to  the  animal's  size;  the  small  elk  above,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  hi|(h.  Jooelyn,  who  is 
has  but  email  horns ;  whereas  those  enormous  oneis  the  first  English  writer  that  mentions  it,  says  that  it  is 
which  we  have  described  above  must  have  belonged  to  a  a  goodly  creature  twelve  feet  high,  with  exceeding  fair 
proportionable  creature.  In  all  the  more  noble  animals  horns,  which  have  broad  palms,  two  fatikoms  from  the 
Nature  observes  a  perfect  ^rmmetry ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  top  of  one  horn  to  another.  He  assures  us  that  it  is  a 
supposed  she  fails  m  this  smgle  instance.  We  have  no  creature,  or  rather  a  monster,  of  superfluity,  and  many 
naaon,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  accounts  of  Jocelyn  and  times  bigger  than  an  English  ox.  This  account  is  con- 
Dudley,  who  affirm  that  they  have  been  found  fourteen  firmed  by  Dudley ;  but  he  does  not  give  so  great  an 
spans,  which,  at  nine  inches  to  a  span,  makes  the  animal  expansion  to  the  horns,  measuring  them  only  uiirty^one 
umost  eleven  feet  high.  Othere  have  extended  their  inches  between  one  tip  and  the  other:  however,  that 
w^oounts  to  twdve  and  fourteen  feet,  which  makes  this  such  an  extraordinary  aiumal  as  Jocelyn  describes  has 
Mi^ature  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  forest  actually  existed  we  can  make  no  manner  of  doubt,  since 
Xhereisbutveiy  little  difference  between  the  European  there  are  horns  common  enough  to  be  seen  among  u^ 
elk  and  the  American  moose-deer,  as  they  are  but  varie-  twelve  feet  from  one  tip  to  the  other, 
ties  of  the  same  animal.  It  may  be  rather  larger  in  .  These  animals  delight  in  cold  countries,  feeding  upon 
America  than  with  us ;  as  in  the  forests  of  that  unpeopled  grass  in  summer  and  the  bark  of  trees  in  winter.  When 
Muntiy  it  receives  less  disturbance  than  in  our  own.  In  the  whole  countxy  is  deeply  covered  with  snow  the 
aO  places,  however,  it  is  timorous  and  gentle— content  moose-deer  herd  together  under  the  tall  pine-trees,  strin 
^ith  its  pasture,  and  never  willing  to  disturb  any  other  ofi'the  baik,  and  remain  in  that  part  of  the  forest  while 
•Dimal  when  supplied  itself.  The  European  elk  grows  it  yields  them  subsistence.  It  is  at  that  time  that  the 
to  above  seven  or  eight  feet  highh  In  the  year  1742  there  natives  prepare  to  hunt  them,  particularly  when  the  sim 
was  a  l(sma]e  of  this  animal  shown  at  Paris,  which  was  begins  to  melt  the  snow  by  day,  which  is  frozen  again 
flsoffht  in  a  forest  of  Bed  Busda,  belonging  to  the  Cham  at  night ;  for  then  tlie  icy  crust  which  covers  the  surface 
cfTartay ;  it  was  then  but  younff,  and  its  height  was  of  the  snow  is  too  weak  to  suppoit  so  great  a  bulk,  and 
•T«n  at  tbat  time  six  feetseven inches;  but  the  describer  only  retards  the  animal's  motion«    When  the  Tw^'ft-na, 
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therefore*  pereeiTe  a  herd  of  tbe«e  at  %  4ifiit«nee  ther  of  that  hardy  rate  of  jnankind  that  live  near  the  wda 

immediate^  prepare  lor  pursuit — ^which  is  not,  as  with  As  these  would  find  it  impossihle  to  suhaifit  among  &eji 

us,  the  sport  of  an  hour,  hut  is  attended  with  toil,  diffi-  hanrea  snowy  mountains  without  its  aid,  so  this  axumal 

cvlij,  and  danger.    The  tiiDorous  animal  no  sooner  oh-  can  liye  only  there,  where  its  assistanee  is  most  aWh 

aenres  its  enemies  approach  than  it  immediately  endea*  lutely  necessanr.    Prom  it  alone  tbe  natiyes  of  lAplanl 

Tours  to  escape,  hut  sinks  at  every  step  it  takes.    8till,  and  Greenlana  supply  most  of  their  wants ;  it  answo* 

haweter,  it  pursues  its  way  through  a  thousand  ohstacles;  the  purposes  of  a  hone  to  conyey  them  and  their  sctatj 

the  snow,  which  is  usually  four  feet  deep,  yields  to  its  furniture  from  one  mountain  to  another;  it  answers  tbfi 

weight  and  emharrasses  its  speed ;  the  sharp  ice  wounds  purposes  of  a  cow  in  giving  milk ;  and  it  answers  tht 

its  ftet ;  and  its  lof^  horns  are  entangled  in  the  branches  purposes  of  the  sheep  in  nimishinff  them  with  a  wam 

of  the  forest  as  it  passes  along.    The  trees»  however,  are  though  a  homely  kina  of  clothing,   from  this  quadruped 

hroken  down  with  ease;  and  wherever  the  moose*deer  alone,  therefore,  they  receive  as  many  advantages  as ive 

runs  it  is  pereaived  hy  the  snappinff  off  the  hranchea  ^rite  from  three  of  our  most  useful  creatures;  so  tkai 

of  the  trees,  as  thick  as  a  man's  tiiigh»  with  its  horns.  Providence  does  not  leave  these  poor  outcasts  entire!} 

The  chase  lasts  in  this  manner  for  tbe  whole  day,  and  destitute,  but  gives  them  a  faithful  domestic,  morepatieia 

a(»Detimea  it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  two  or  and  eerriceabto  than  any  other  in  Nature, 

tliree  days  tegetheJt — ^^r  the  pursuers  are  often  not  less  The  rein-deer  resembles  tbe  American  elk  inthefashien 

excited  by  famine  than  the  nursued  by  fear.    Their  i)er-  of  its  horns.    It  is  not  easy  in  words  to  describe  thess 

severaaoe,  however,  generally  succeeds ;  and  the  Inman  minute  diiferences ;  nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  have  a 

who  first  comes  near  enough  darts  his  lance  with  uner-  distinct  idea  oi  the  similitude  when  told  that  both  have 

ring  aim,  which  sticks  in  the  poor  animal,  and  at  first  brow-antlers,  very  large,  and  hanging  over  their  eyes, 

increases  its  efibrts  to  escape.     In  this  manner  the  palmated  towards  the  top,  and  bending  forward  like  a 

moose  trots  heavily  on  ^r  that  is  its  usual  pace)  untU  bow.   But  here  the  similitude  between  these  two  animals 

its  pursuers  come  up  ana  repeat  the  blow :  upon  this  it  ends;  for,  as  the  elk  is  much  larger  than  the  stag,  so 

again  summons  up  sufficaent  vigour  to  ^et  ahead ;  but  the  rein-deer  is  much  smaller.    It  is  lower  and  stranger 

at  last,  quite  tired  and  spent  wiu  loss  oi  blood,  it  sinks  built  than  the  stag ;  its  legs  are  shorter  and  thicker,  and 

(as  the  descziber  ejipieeses  it)  like  a  ruined  huilding,  its  hoofs  much  broader  than  in  that  animal ;  its  hair  is 

making  the  earth  ahake  beneath  its  fall.  much  thicker  and  warmer,  its  horns  much  larger  in  pnh 

This  animal  when  killed  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to.  portion,  and  branching  forward  over  its  eyes ;  its  eszi! 

the  hunters.  The  flesh  is  exceedingly  weU  tasted,  and  ia  me  much  larger ;  its  pace  is  rather  a  trot  than  bounding; 

said  to  be  very  nourishing.    The  hide  is  strong,  and  and  this  it  can  continue  for  a  whole  day ;  its  hoofs  sxe 

so  thick  thai  it  has  been  often  known  to  turn  a  musket-  cloven  and  moveable,  so  that  it  spreads  them  abroad  as 

ball ;  however,  it  is  soft  and  pliable,  and  when  tanned,^  it  goes  to  prevent  its  sinldng  in  the  snow.   When  it  pro- 

the  leather  m  extremely  light,  vet  very  lasting.   Tbe  fur  ceeds  on  a  journey  it  lays  its  great  horns  on  its  back, 

is  a  light  grey  in  some  and  blackish  in  others ;  and  while  there  are  two  branches  which  always  hang  over 

through  a  auieroscope  appears  spongy  like  a  bulru&h,  its  forehead  and  almost  cover  its  face.    Odae  thing  seems 

and  is  smaller  at  the  roots  and  points  man  in  the  middle;  peculiar  to  this  animal  and  the  e& — ^which  is,  that  as 

lor  this  reason  it  lies  very  fiat  and  smooth,  and,  thou^^h  they  move  along  their  hoofs  are  heard  to  crack  with  a 

beaten  or  abused  never  so  mueh,  it  always  returns  to  its  pretty  loud  noise.     This  arises   from   their  manner 

former  state.    The  horns  are  not  less  useful,  being  ap  of  treading;  for  as  they  rest  upon  their  doyen  hoof  it 

S lied  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  hRTtshom  is  beneficial:  spreads  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  divisions  separata 

lese  are  diiferent  in  difieient  animals ;  in  some  they  from  each  other,  but  when  they  lift  it  the  divisions  close 

resemble  those  of  tbe  European  elk,  which  spread  into  a  again,  and  strike  against  each  other  with  a  craek.    nie 

broad  palm*  with  small  antlers  on  one  of  the  edges;  in  female,  also^^  of  the  rein^leer  has  horns  as  w^  as  the 

others  they  have  a  branched  brow  antler  between  the  mal^,  by  which  the  species  is  distinguished  from  all  other 

bur  and  the  pidm,  which  the  German  elk  has  not :  and  animals  of  the  deer  kind  whatsoever. 

in  this  they  entirely  aoree  with  those  whose  horns  are  so  When  the  rein-deer  first  shed  their  coat  of  hair  the^ 

frequently  dug  up  ui  Ireland.    This  animal  is  said  to  be  are  brown ;  but  in  proportion  as  summer  approaches 

troubled  with  the  epilepsy,  as  it  is  often  found  to  fall  their  hair  begins  to  grow  whitish,  until  at  last  they  axa 

down  when  pursued,  and  thus  becomes  an  easier  prey;  nearly  grey.   They  are,  however,  always  black  about  tba 

for  this  reason^an  imaginary  virtue  has  been  ascribed  eyea    The  neck  has  long  hair,  hanging  down,  and 

to  the  hinder  hoof,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  a  coarser  than  upon  any  other  pait  of  the  body;  the  feet 

Bpecifio  against  all  epileptic  disorders.    iHua,  howerer,  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof  are  sunounded  with  a  ru^ 

may  be  considered  a^  a  vulgar  error ;  as  well  as  that  of  white ;  the  hair  in  general  stands  so  thick  over  the 

of  its  cuzinffita^  of  ^is  disorder  by  applyiiig  the  hinder  whole  body,  that  if  one  should  attempt  to  separate 

hoof  behind  the  ear.    AJfter  all,  this  aiumal  is  but  very  it  the  skin  will  nowhere  appear  uncovered :  whenever 

indififorently  and  confusedly  described  by  travellers —  it  falls,  also,  it  is  not  seen  to  drop  from  the  root, 

each  mixing  his  account  with  something  false  or  trivial ;  as  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  seems  broken  short  near 

often  *"vrtji¥\Bg  some  other  animal  for  the  ^lk»  and  oon-  the  bottom ;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  habr  is  seen 

IkNindJBg  its  history.    Thus  some  have  mistaken  it  for  growing  while  the  upner  part  falls  away.    The  boras 

the  reiMeer,  which  in,  eveiything  but  si^  it  greatly  of  the  female  are  made  like  those  of  the  male,  exe»t 

reeraables ;  some  have  supjj^oeed  it  to  be  the  same  with  that  they  are  smaller  and  less  branching.    As  in  toe 

the  tM^urette,  from  whidoi  U  entirely  difiEers;  some  have  rest  of  the  deer  kind  they  sprout  from  the  points;  and 

described  it  as  the  common  red  American  stag*  which  in  the  beginninff  they  are  nimished  with  a  hairy  cros^ 

soaroeJy  difiers  from  our  own  ;  and,  lastly,  some  have  which  simports  the  blood-vessels,  of  most  exquisite  semi' 

confounded  it  with  the  biibalus,  which  is  more  ]^periy  biHty.    The  rein-deor  shed  their  horns  mer  mttfiy 

a  gazelle  of  Africa.  time»  at  tbe  latter  end  of  November;  and  iSbej  aie  not 

completely  furnished  again  till  towurds  autumn.    Ihe 

Thk  Rein-Dbbb. — Of  an  animals  of  the  deer  kind  the  female  always  retains  hers  till  she  brings  fordi,  and  tbea 

rein-deer  is  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  useful,  sheds  them  about  the  beginning  of  Norembei;    If  #a 

It  is  a  native  of  the  icy  regions  of  the  north ;  and  though  be  barren,  however  (which  is  not  unfrequentiy  ^  ^^h 

many  attempts  have  been  made  to  accustom  it  to  a  more  she  does  not  shed  them  while  winter.    The  ci^sfratiRi 

southern  (diinal^,  it  shortly  feels  the  influence  of  the  of  the  rein-deer  does  not  prevent  the  shedding  of  tbdr 

change,  and  in  a  few  months  declines  and  dies.    Kature  horns;  those  which  are  the  strongest  cast  them  e«^te 

■Bams  to  have  fitted  it  entirely  to  answer  the  neoessitLes  winter — those  which  are  most  weakly  not  so  soon.  lntt% 
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Ama  •&  time  dnmnutiiioM  we  see  liow  gretfly  this  teoment  at  his  ease.    But  they  aie  chiefly  enemies  to 

•nlBtal  differs  from  the  common  staff.   The  female  of  the  Hhe  rein-deer :  the  horns  of  that  animal  heing  then  itt 

nin<le0r  has  horns,  which  the  hind  is  never  seen  to  their  tender  state,  and  possessed  of  extreme  senmhility, 

have;  the  rem  deer  when  castrated  renews  its  horns,  a  famished  cloud  of  insects  instantly  settle  upon  thein, 

»Ueh  we  are  assured  tlM  stag  never  does.    It  differs  and  drive  the  poor  animal  almost  to  distraction.  In  this 

iMt  less  in  its  habits  ttid«uuuiier  of  Uving,  being  tame,  extrennty  there  are  but  two  remedies,  to  which  the 

aHbmisstve,  and  ]iatient;  while  the  sti^ie  wild,  eapii-  quadruped  as  well  as  its  master  are  obliged  to  have  re* 

sbus,  and  unmanageable.  course.    The  one  is,  for  both  to  take  shelter  near  tbeir 

•  The  vein-deer,  as  was  said,  is  naturally  an  inhabitant  cottage,  where  a  laige  fire  of  tree^moes  is  prepared, 

d  the  oounliiea  bordering  on  the  areoe  circle.    It  is  which,  filling  the  whole  place  with  smoke,  keeps  off  die 

not  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Siberia.     The  Noith  gnat,  and  tfius  by  one  inconvenience  expels  a  greater; 

Americans  abo  hunt  it  under  the  name  of  the  **  caribou."  the  other  is,  to  ascend  to  the  *hif;hest  summit  of  the 

But  in  Inpland  this  animal  is  appropriated  to  the  most  mountains,  where  the  air  is  too  ^in  and  the  weather 

advMiti^;  and  some  herdsmen  oT  that  countiy  are  too  cold  for  the  gnats  to  come.    There  the  rein-deer  are 

knoim  to  possess  above  a  Uiousand  in  a  single  herd.  seen  to  continue  the  whole  day,  although  without  food, 

.   Inplana  is  divided  into  two  districts — the  mountainous  rather  than  venture  down  to  the  lower  parts,  where  they 

and  the  woody.    The  mountainous  part  of  the  country  can  have  no  defence  against  their  unceasing  perseoutors. 

k  at  best  banen  and  bleak,  excessively  cold,  and  unin-  Besides  the  gnat,  there  is  also  a  sadfly,  that  during  th» 

habitable  during  the  winter ;   still,  however,  it  is  the  summer  season  is  no  less  formidaDle  to  them.    This  in- 

niQsi  desirable  part  of  this  frightful  region,  and  is  most  sect  Is  bred  under  their  skins,  where  the  egg  has  been 

thiflk^  peopled  during  the  summer.    The  natives  gene-  deposited  the  preceding  summer :  and  it  is  no  sooner 

rally  reside  on  the  declivitv  of  the  mountains,  three  or  produced  as  a  fly  than  it  again  endeavours  to  deposit 

fimr  ootta^BS  together,  and  lead  a  cheerful  and  social  its  eggs  in  some  place  stmilar  to  that  firom  whence  it 

lifik    On  the  approach  of  winter  they  are  obliged  to  came.    Whenever,  therefore,  it  appears  flying  over  m 

vugiate  into  the  plains  below,  each  bringing  down  his  herd  of  rein-deer,  it  puts  the  whole  body,  how  numecous 

wlale  herd,  which  often  aniounts  to  more  tiian  a  thou-  soever,  into  motion ;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  do  all 

•end,  and  leading  them  where  the  pasture  is  in  greatest  they  can,  by  tossing  their  horns  and  runniiuf  among 

fisKty.    The  woody  part  of  the  country  is  much  more  each  other,  to  terrify  or  avoid  it    AH  their  encnavouis^ 

deselatn  and  hideous:   the  whole  fitce  of  Nature  there  however,  are  too  generally  without  effect ;  the  gadfly  ia 

inesentB  a  frightful  scene  of  trees  without  fruit  and  seen  to  deposit  ito  eggs,  which,  burrowing  under  tha 

plains  without  verdure.     As  fur  as  the  eye  can  reach  skin,  wound  it  in  several  places,  and  often  bring  on  an 

aielfaiiig  is  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  but  incurable  disorder.    In  the  morning,  therefore,  as  soon 

banen  fields,  covered  only  with  a  moss  almost  as  white  as  the  Lapland  henkman  drives  his  deer  to  pasture,  his 

as  snow;  no  grass,  no  flowery  landscapes— only  here  greatest  care  is  to  keep  them  from  soaliug  the  summits  of 

add  there  a  pine-tree,  which  may  have  escaped  the  fre-  the  mountains  where  then  is  no  food,  but  where  they 

event  conflagrations  by  which  the  natives  bum  down  go  merely  to  be  at  ease  from  the  gnats  aftid  gadflks  that 

umr  forestSL    But  what  k  more  extraordinary,  as  the  are  ever  annoying  them.    At  this  time  there  k  a  strong 

wfaok  auxfooe  of  the  country  k  clothed  in  white,  so  on  contest  between  the  dogs  and  the  deer— the  one  en- 

ths  contanr  the  forests  seem  to  the  last  degree  dark  and  deavouring  to  dimb  up  against  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 

pkomy.  While  one  kind  of  moss  makes  the  fields  look  as  to  gain  those  summits  that  are  covered  in  eternal  snows; 

n  they  were  covered  with  snow,  another  kind  blackens  the  other  forcing  tiiem  down  by  barking  and  tkreatsn- 

Ofor  all  their  trees,  and  even  hides  theur  verdure.    Thk  ing,  »id,  in  a  manner,  comnelling  them  to  go  to  tfaa 

moss,  however,  which  darkens  the  country  serves  for  its  places  where  their  food  is  in  the  grnttest  plenty.    Ihevs 

mdy  support,  as  upon  it  alone  the  rein-deer  can  subsLst  the  men  and  dogs  confine  them — guaruing  &em  wilk 

The  inhamtants  (who,  during  the  summer,  live  amouff  the  utmost  precaution  the  whole  day,  and  cuiviqg  then 

flie  mountains)  drive  down  their  henls  in  winter,  and  home  at  the  proper  seasons  for  milkmf^. 

Mmle  die  plains  and  woods  below.    Such  of  ihe  Lap*  The  femak  brings  forth  in  the  nuddle  of  May;  and 

ttnden  as  inhabit  the  woods  and  plains  throughout  the  gives  milk  till  about  the  middle  of  October.    Every 

year  Hve  renmte  from  each  other,  and,  having  been  used  morning  and  evening  during  the  summer  the  hetdsman 

to  solitude,  are  melancholy,  ignorant,  and  helpless.  They  returns  to  tlie  cottage  with  hk  deer  to  be  milked,  whste 

are  much  poorer,  also,  than  tne  mountaineen ;  for  while  the  women  previously  have  kindled  up  a  smoky  fire, 

one  of  flioee  k  found  to  possess  a  thousand  rein-deer  at  which  efiMually  drives  off  the  ffiats,  and  keeps  this 

n  time,  none  of  these  are  ever  known  to  rear  the  teuth  rein-deer  quiet  while  milking.    The  female  frsnuihea 

part  of  that  number.    The  rein-deer  midces  the  riches  about  a  pint,  which,  though  thinner  than  that  of  tho 

of  thk  people;  and  the  cdd  mountainous  parts  of  the  cow,  k,  nevertheless,  sweeter  and  more  nourishing.  Thk 

oountiy  agree  best  with  its  constitution,    it  is  for  thk  done,  the  herdsman  drives  them  back  to  pasture    as  hs 

zeason,  therefore,  that  the  mountains  of  Lapland  are  neither  folds  nor  houses  them,  neither  provides  for  iMx 

fvefemd  to  the  woods,  and  that  many  claim  an  exclu  subsistence  during  the  winter,  nor  improves  their  pastma 

SBve  right  to  the  tops  of  hills  covered  in  almost  snow,  by  cultivation. 

As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  appear  tlie  I^plander,  On  the  return  of  winter,  when  the  gnats  and  flies  are 
who  had  fed  hk  rein-deer  upon  the  lower  grounds  dur*  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the  Laplander  desoends  into  tfaa 
ing  the  winter,  then  drives  them  up  to  the  mountains,  lower  groimds ;  and,  as  there  are  but  few  to  dispnle  Hm 
and  leaves  flie  woody  country  and  the  low  pasture,  possession  of  that  desolate  country,  he  has  an  eztsnaftsn 
wfaidh  at  tfiat  season  are  truly  deplorable.  The  gnats,  range  to  feed  them  in.  Theur  chief  and  almost  their 
bred  b^  the  sou's  heat  in  the  marshy  bottoms  and  the  only  food  at  that  time  k  the  white  moss  already  man- 
weedy  lakes  with  whkh  the  country  abounds  more  than  tioned ,  which,  from  its  being  fed  tipon  bv  thk  animal, 
amy  other  part  of  the  world,  are  all  upon  the  wing  and  obtains  the  name  of  the  '^  lidien  ranmibtrnus."  Thk  ia 
fl3I  the  ^ole  air,  like  clouds  of  dust  in  a  dry  windy  of  two  kinds— the  woody  lidien,  which  coven  almost  all 
dajT.  The  inhabitants  at  that  time  are  obliged  to  daub  the  desert  parts  of  the  country  like  snow ;  the  other  is 
their  flues  with  piteh,  mixed  with  milk,  to  shield  their  black,  and  coven  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  very  great 
.  sidna  from  their  depredatioiis.  All  places  are  then  so  quantitiea  However  unpleasing  these  mav  be  to  dm 
matly  infested  that  the  poor  natives  can  scarce  open  spectator,  tiie  native  esteems  them  as  one  of  hk  eboiesal 
their  mouths  without  fear  of  suffocation ;  the  insects  benefits  and  tiie  most  indulgent  gift  of  Nature.  ^Vhila 
•Blsr,  from  theor  numben  and  minuteness,  into  the  hi|  fields  are  clothed  with  moss  he  envies  nelthm  this 
naatiilii  and  the  ayes,  and  do  not  leave  the  sufferer  a  fmiKtj  nirrthn  Tmrdnrs  of  the  m  am  oowthwri  Isndnnapsi 
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JirtMHJ  up  mxBkfy  in  hii  deertkiB  «loChM,  with  thoM 
•ad  gloTes  of  tM  taine  aiateriAk,  he  drives  his  heids 
•iesig.  the  desert,  fesriess  and  at  ease,  ignaiaat  of  any 
higher  luxury  than  what  their  milk  and  smoke-dned 
flmb.jiffords  him.  Hardened  to  the  dimeter  he  sleeps 
in. the  midst  of  ice;  or,  awakinff,  doses  away  his  time 
wilh  tohaeeo ;  while  his  ftithfm  dogs  eiEjpph  his  plaoe 
and  keep  the  herd  from  wandering.  The  oeer  in  the 
meantime,  with  instinets  adapted  to  the  sail,  pmnsue 
Ibeir  food,  thougn  oOTerod  in  the  deepest  snow.  Ther 
tnm  it  up  with  their  noses  like  swine;  and,  eren  though 
its  surlaoe  he  froaen  and  stiff,  yet  the  hide  is  so  hardened 
in  that  part  that  they  easily  OTeroome  the  difficulty.  It 
sometimes,  howerer,  happena,  though  hut  rarely,  that 
tlie  winter  eommenoes  with  rain,  and  a  frost  ensiUDgt 
eorers  the  whole  country  with  a  olazed  crust  of  iooi 
Tlien,  indeed,  hoth  the  Tein^deer  and  the  Laplander  are 
Hudone;  they  have  no  provisions  laid  up  in  case  of  aocip 
dent,  and  w  only  reeouree  is  to  cut  down  the  large 
nine-trees  that  are  covered  with  moss,  which  formsh 
iiui  a  scanty  supply ;  so  that  th«  greatest  part  of  the  heid 
is  then  seen  to  ponsh  without  a  possibili^  of  assistance, 
it  eometimeA  also  happens  that  even  this  supply  is  want- 
iiiff ;  for  the  Laphmoer  often  hums  down  his  woods  in 
oranr  to  improve  and  fertilise  the  soA  which  produces 
the  moss  vapon  which  he  feeds  his  cattle. 
«  in  this  manner  the  pastoral  life  is  still  continued  near 
the  pole ;  neither  the  coldness  of  the  winter  nor  the 
length  of  the  nights— neither  the  wildness  of  the  forest 
nor  the  vagrant  dinosition  of  the  herd,  inteirupt  the 
«n«n  tenor  ol  the  I^andet's  life.  By  night  and  day 
he  is  seen  attending  his  favourite  cattle,  and  remains 
nnafiheted  in  a  season  which  would  he  Bpeedj  d^Uh  to 
theae  bred  up  in  a  milder  dimato.  He  gives  himself  no 
nnnaainnnn  to  house  his  herds,  or  to  provide  a  winter 
anbsistance  for  them ;  he  is  at-  the  trouble  neither  of  ma* 
BQxing  his  grounds  nor  bringing  in  his  harvests;  he  is 
noMlM  hiiwing  cl  another^s  luxury ; — all  his  labours  are 
to  obviate  the  necessities  of  his  own  situation;  and  these 
he  undergoes  with  ^Mwriblness,  aa  he  is  sure  to  e^joy 
the  fruits  of  his  own  industiy.  If,  therefore,  we  compare 
the  Laplander  with  the  peasant  of  more  southern  climates, 
we  shall  have  little  reason  to  pify  his  situation ;  the  cli- 
male  in  which  he  lives  is  rather  tmible  to  us  than  to 
him;  and  as  for  the  rest,  he  is  blessed  with  liberty, 
^enty,  and  eaae.  The  zein-deer  alone  siqpplies  him  witn 
all  the  wants  of  life  and  some  of  the  conveniences— 
serving  to  sheiw  how  many  advantages  Nature  is  a^ble 
of  aupplyinfl  when  Necessity  gives  the  call.  Thns  the 
noer»  little,  helplens  native,  who  was  originallv,  peifaafB^ 
OxkffBA  by  fear  or  faaune  into  those  inhospitahieclimates, 
wttvld-seematJOrst  viewtobe  the  most  wretched  of  man- 
iBBd.:  hntatisfar  othomiso;  he  looks  romsd  among  the 
§BW  vrild  animalB  that  his  barren  country  can  maintain, 
•nd  rinflles  out  cne  from  among  them,  and  that  of  a  kind 
vhieh  we  rsat  of  mankind  have  not  thought  woitii  taking 
£mn  a  stale  of  nature ;  this  he  cultivates,  propagates^ 
and  multiplies,  and  from  this  alone  derives  every  comfort 
that  can  soften  the  oeveri^  of  his  situation. 

.  The  zein^lser  of  this  country  are  of  two  kinds — ^the 
^aOd  and  the  tame.  The  wild  are  larger  and  stronger, 
biift  mere  .misehievoas  than  the  others*  Their  breed, 
koirevar,  is  ])vsfeired  to  that  of  the  tame ;  and  the  female 
d.therlatlBr  is  often  ssnt  into  the  weodiB,  from  whenoe 
she  lotuma  hiaoe  imfsegnatsd  by  one  of  the  wild  kind. 
Theae  ass  fitter  ferr  dnaring  Ae  sledge,  to  which  the 
lisylandwr.  aeeustoma  them  betimea,  and  yokee  them 
to.it  by  a  sfenqp,  whioh  ffoes  round  the  neck,  and 
osmes  down  betwean  their  i^gs.  Tho  sledge  is  exceed* 
iaglyli^t,  and  shod  at  the  bottom  with  &e  skin  of  a 
wmmg  SMV  the  hair  turned  to  slide  on  the  finaen  snow. 
llWiMMNi  who  aits  on  this  guidoa  the  aniasai  with  a 
MKdfiutened  round  the  horns,  enoouxagiBg  it  to  proeeoi 
with  his  Toioa  and  drivL^^  it  with  n  goad.  Boms  of  the 
irild  lOMd,  IhoQi^  by  6k  thtttaDgen^  aie  yet  vei7 


vefrictoiy ,  and  often  taan  upon  Iheir  drifera  ^wiiis  hmm 
tnen  no.  other  resource  butto  eoser.  AwMsetwa  wi^ 
their  sledge,  and  kt  the  animal  vent  its  Any  upon  that: 
But  It  is  otherwise witb  those  that  are  tame;  no  eaea^ 
tare  can  be  more  active,  patient^  and  willing.  V^hea 
hard  pushed  they  will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedish  (crh^ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  English)  mdes  at  one  stsetBh;  but 
in  such  a  case  the  poor  obedknt  erBatmu  fittignee  itsdf 
to  desth,  and,  if  not  pteventsd  b^  the  liSplander,  iriie 
kills  it  immediately,  it  would  die  in  a  day  or  two  altar. 
In  general  tliey  can  gni  about  thirty  ndka  widwot  hal^ 
ing,  and  this  without  any  gxeat  or  dangeiouaaflhtliL 
This,  whidi  is  the  only  manner  of  travellhig  in  that 
country,  can  be  performed  only  in  wintsr,  when  tbs 
snow  is  grazed  over  with  ice ;  and  although  it  is  n 
speedy  method  of  conveyance,  yet  it  ia  inooni 
ungerous,  and  troublesome. 

In  order  to  make  these  animals  move  obedient  and 
more  f^erslhr  serviceable^  they  castrate  thesL  Ihia 
operation  the  Laplanders  perform  with  their  teeth;  thaaa 
become  sooner  fat  when  taken  from  labour,  and  thsf^ 
are  found  to  be  stronger  when  drawing  the  sJedgu; 
They  usually  leave  one  entire  male  to  every  six  femsks ; 
these  are  in  rut  fi-om  the  Feast  of  St  Matthew  to  about 
liiohaelmas.  At  this  time  their  h<ms  are  thoroo|^iy 
burnished,  and  their  battles  among  each  other  are  llaroa 
and  obstinate.  The  females  do  not  begin  to  bread  tfll 
they  are  two  years  old;  and  ^len  they  continue  ieg»> 
lariy  breeding  every  year  until  they  are  eupetannnstad 
They  go  with  young  above  eight  months»  snd  genenllf 
bring  forth  two  at  a  time.  The  fendnem  of  the  dam  £r 
her  young  is  very  remaricable;  it  e^n  hiqppetts  that 
when  thev  are  separated  from  her  she  wfll  letum  frosn 
pasture,  keep  caHing  round  the  cottage  for  them, 
will  not  desist  until,  dead  or  alive,  they  are  brought 
laid  at  her  feet  They  are  at  flrst  of  a  li||^  brown;  taut 
ikej  become  darker  with  age,  scad  at  lak  the  <dd  cnsa 
are  of  a  brown  almost  appi^eaching  to  bladmeaa.  Tba 
yomg  follow  the  dam  for  two  or  three  years;  but  fhsf 
do  not  acquire  their  fall  growth  until  four.  They  ava 
then  iNroke  in,  and  managed  for  drawing  the  deaga;. 
and  they  continue  serviceable  for  feur  or  frva 
longer.  They  never  live  above  Maen  or  sixteen 
and  when  they  arrive  at  the  oreper  a^  the 
mneralh-  kills  them  for  the  save  of  thenr  skins  and  their 
fleeh.  This  he  performs  by  striking  them  en  the 
of  the  neck  with  his  knife  into  the  matal  manoni 
which  they  instantly  fell,  and  he  then  cuts  the 
that  lead  to  ihe  heart,  and  lets  the  blood  diasha^ge  itaatf 
into  the  cavity  of  the  breast 

There  is  searee  an^  part  of  this  aninml  that  ia  not 
converted  to  its  pecuhar  usss.    Aa  soon  aa  it  hegina  ta; 
grow  <^d,  and  soma  time  hefero  the  lut^  it  is  killed^  and 
&e  flesh  dried  in  tlie  air<     It  ia  also  somctimea  diiad^ 
and  hardened  with  amcke,  and  laid  np  for  trameiling 
provision  when  the  imtives  migrals  fiwm  one  part^af  tha 
country  to  another.     During  the  winter  the  jsindcci 
are  slauffhtered  as  are  sheep  with  us;  andovaiylMir 
persons  m  a  femily  are  allowed  one  rein-deer  fer  thcir< 
week's  subastence.    In  spring  thev  nare  the  handiaaa 
mnch  as  tlm-can,  and  live  nponiresn  nah.   In  stimmme 
the  milk  and  curd  of  the  rBin4aer  makes  their  dnaf  pro- 
vision; and  in  autumn  thev  live  wholW  upon  fewi^ 
whh&  they  kill  with  a  oioa»bow  ar.  asm  in  ipriayn 
Nor  is  this  so  scanty  an  allowanoe,  ainee  at  that  tnoaa 
the  aea-fowls  oome  in  such  abundance  that  their 
and  springs  an  eovered  ovan    Theae  are  not  ao  ib^ 
with  u%  bat  yield  themselves  an  eaay  prsy.    Theyi 
dnaflyallured  totfaaBeplaoea  by  the  anannaiif 


whi^  infest  the  eonntrf  during 

the  femer  ineonvenienoea,  by  inviting 

of  hiids  as  supply  the  nativea  witik feod  nloHrth.pni» 

ofthayaar. 

The  milk  vrhen  nawly  taken  is  wanaed  inn 
aaad  tktchensd  with  rennet ;  and  then  &«  cuvd  is 


9K  AND  ANDfAXBB  HATUBB;  fM 

ater  eUmnM,  vlikk  tie  flnll  and  will  tatrted:    !rhMe  it  dies  from  Biei^iBttition;  tad  not  <»a  oftfaiMlluyt 

4y»iMfv«^lb«iBtd'tobveed]iute0»«it  UieeueipithobeeM  an  attaoked  ^th  thia  diaoider  are  eT«r  found  to  recovvA 

of  ot]^  aoimliiaa"-yiol»bald y  baoattic  the  nita-fljr  ia  Kotwithataading,  H  is  but  very  lately  known  in  thait 

wot  to  be  found  in  Lsfilaad.    The  whey  wbieh  remaina  mart  ef  the  world;  although,  during  the  last  ten  or 

m  warmed  vip  again,  and  beofionea  of  «  eonaiBtenoe  as  fifteen  "years  it  has  spcnled  whole  pioTinees  of  this  neeea> 

if  thiokaned  wim  the  white  of  an,  egg.    Upon  thiathe  saiy  ereatuze.    It  is  oontagious:  and  the  moment  the 

?<arlandffrr  ted  during  the  sonmer :  it  is  pleasant  and  LapUnder  perceives  any  of  his  herd  infected  he  hastens 

W«u  taaled«  bat  not  Tery  nourishing.    As  to  butter,  they  to  loll  them  immediately  before  it  spreads  any  farthevt 


addon  nnke  any,  beeatlae  the  milk  aff»rcb  but  %  Tory  When  examined  internally,  there  is  a.frodiy  subetanee 

■naU  qwantity^  and  thia  bodi  in  taate  and  eonsistenoe  found  in  the  brain  and  round  the  lungs;  the  intestinea 

neve  needy  xeaemblea  auet     Tliey  never  keep  their  axe  lax  and  flabby,  and  the  spleen  is  diminished  almoat 

maSk  till  it  tonis  sour,  and  do  not  ^beas  it  into  the  dif-  to  nothing.    The  Laplander's  only  cure  in  all  these  diSi 

fsrent  aorta  of  didiea  which  the  more  southern  countries  orders  is  to  anoint  the  animal's  back  with  tar ;  if  thia 

are  known  to  do.    The  only  delicacy  they  make  from  it  does  not  succeed,  he  considers  the  dieease  as  beyond  the 

ia  witli  wood^aorzel,  whieh,  being  bioiled  up  with  it  and  power  of  art ;  and,  with  his  natural  phlegm,  submita  to 

ihmk  left  to  eoagulale,  the  wholo  ia  put  into  caska  or  the  severities  of  Fortune. 

deer-skins,  and  Irept  under  groond  to  be  eonaumed  in       Besides  the  internal  maladies  of  this  animal^  there 

wkrtetr.  are  some  external  enemies  which  it  has  to  fear.    The 

(  "rhe  akin-  is  even  a  inora  valuable  part  of  thia  animal  bears  now  and  then  make  depredations  upon  the  herd  j 

tium  either  of  the  fiirmer.    From  that  part  of  it  which  but  of  all  their  pwseeutors,  that  ravenous  creature  called 

soveoped  the  head  and  fwt  they  make  their  strong  snow*  the  "  glutton"  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  sue* 

shoes,  witfi  the  hair  on  the  outside.    Of  the  oAer  parts  eesaftd.    The  war  between  these  is  carried  on  not  less 

they   compose   their  gannents,^  which  are  extremely  in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where  the  rei&deer 

wnnn,  and  iriiieh  cover  them  all  over.  The  hair  of  these  is  called  the  "  caribou,*'  and  the  glutton  the  *'  carcajou." 

also  is  on  the  outside ;  and  they  sametimes  line  them  This  animal,  which  is  not  above  the  size  of  the  badger^ 

witli  the  ftir  of  the  button,  or  some  other  warm-furred  iraits  whole  weeks  together  for  its  prey,  concealed  in  the 

toimal  of  that  fidimate.    Olieae  skins  also  serve  them  branches  of  some  spreading  tree;   and  when  the  wild 

for  beds.    They  spread  them  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  xein-deer  passes  underneath  it  suddenly  drops  down 

u^ion  some  leavea  of  the  dwarf  birch-tree,  and  in  thia  upon  it,  fixing  its  teeth  and  daws  into  the  neck  imme* 

manner  lie  both  soft  «nd  warm.    Many  garments  made  diately  behind  the  homa.    It  is  in  vain  that  the  wounded 

of  the  skin  of  the  min-deer  are  aold  averv  year  to  the  animal  then  flies  for  protectaonr— that  it  rustles  among 

hihabitantB  cf  the  none  senthem  parts  of  Europe ;  and  tlie  branches  of  the  forest;  the  glutton  stUl  holds  its 

they  ars  fennd  so  serviceable  in  keeping  out  the  cold,  former  positicm,  and;  although  it  often  loses  a  part  of  its 

that  even  people  of  the  first  rank  are  Iraown  to  wear  akin  and  flesh,  whieh  are  rubbed  off  against  the  trees^ 

than.  .  yet  it  still  keeps  faat,  until  ita  victim  drops  with  fat^pie 

;  In  dioct,  no  part  of  thia  animal  is  thrown  away  aa  and  loes  of  blood.    The  deer  baa  but  one  only  method 

waalena,    Ihe  blood  is  pxesenred  in  small  casks,  to  make  of  escape,  which  is  by  jumping  into  the  vraier.    Tliat 

aanee  with  the  marrow  in  iqning ;  the  boms  are  sold  to  element  its  enemy  cannot  endure ;  for,  as  we  are  told,  it 

he   eonverted  into  ^ue;  the  sinews  sre  dried,  and  quits  its  hold  immediatriy,  and  tlien  thkiksonly  of  pro-' 

divided  so  as  to  make  the  strongeat  kind .  of  sewing  viding  flur  its  own  personal  ascurity* 
Hspead,  not  unlike  catgnt;  the  tongaea,  which  are  con*: 

sidered  as  a  great  deticaoy,  are  ixwd^  and  sold  into  the  •.— .p. 

moia  sonthem  provinces ;  the  intestines  themselves  are 

waafaed  like  onr  triiy,  and  in  hi(^  esteem  among  tf>e  QUADKUPEDS   OF  THE    HOG   KIND, 
natives^    Thus  the  Laplander  finds  all  his  neceatttiee 

ampfy  saii|ilied  from  uiis  single  animal ;  and  be  who  BOOK  UL-^-CHAP.  L 

liaa  a  large  fand  of  tiieae  animals  has  no  idea  ti  hii^ier 

fannDy.  iHTBODUcnoK . — Animals  of  the  hog  land  eeem  to  unite^ 

But  althoii^  the.  nun-daer  be  a  very  hax^  and  in  themselves  all  those  dbtinotions  by  which  others  are 

Tigosroos  aniimd,  it  is  not  without  its  diseaaes.    I  have  separated.  They  resemble  those  of  die  horse  kind  in  the 

anaady  msntwiwd.  tiie.  pain  it  feels  from  the  gnat,  and  nuB^ber  of  their  teedi  (which  in  all  amount  to  forty-four)^ 

Ite  ^p^rehensions.it  ia  under  firoan  tha  ffadfly.    Iti  hide  in  the  lengdi  of  their  head,  and  in  having  but  a  single 

ia  ailan  found  piBreed'inahviMbedpdaoeslikeasieve  stomach.    Hm  reiemble  the  cow  kind  in  their  cloven 

teaa  tfabiasaot^  aad'  not  H  few  die  on  their  third  year  hoofs  and  the  position  of  their  intestines;  and  tliey  re* 

ftoaa  tins  veiy  eattaa    Their  teate^  also,  are  subject  to  semble  those  of  the  daw-footed  kind  in  their  appetite  for  • 

giagkang,  eo  thafcbiood  emnea  instead  of  milk.    They  ftMh,intheirnotehewingthecudi  and  in  their  numerous 

panataattstakfr  a  loathing  for  their  food;  and,  inateed  progeny.    Thus  this  qfMcies  serves  to  fill  up  that  ofaaam 

of  aaiing,  stand  still  and  chew  the  cud.    They  are  also  which  is  found  between  the  eaxnivoroos  kinds  and  those 

tnsMmir  mA  a  vertiga,  like  the  elk.  and  turn  round  that  live  upon  grass— being  j^ossessed  of  the  ravenoaa 

oftsniintiieydia.    This  La|dandBr  juogea  of  their  state  appetite  of  tlie  one  and  the  inoflbnsive  nature  of  the 

bg^-tiie  manner  of  thaur  turaug:  if  th^  tiasi  to  the  right,  oter.    We  may  consider  them,  therefore,  as  of  a  middk'^ 

M  jndgee  diair.diaorder  but  di^;  if  they  turn  to  the  nature^  which  we  ean  refer  neitlier  to  the  rapacioas  ner 

left,  bedeemaitiaeuzable.    The  minrdeer  are  also  sub-  the  peaoeftJ  kinds,  and  yet  partaking  somewhat  <rf  the, 

jeet .  to  rieeis  aeaa  the  hoofc  which  unanalifies  Hhem  for  natnre  of  both.    like  the  rqMuaouakmds,  they  are fomMl 

tiaaeiliag^c*  fcsqpnfl  vrith  the  herd.    But  the  most  fatal  to  have  abort  inteBtines;theb  hoofo,  also,  though  doven 

of  all  10  thatwrhMA  the  nattvea  call  the  *'  sud*  to  the  siaht,  will,  upon  aaatomioal  inspeotioitt,  appear  to 

whleh.attaaka  ihiaaaknal  at  all  seasons  (tf  the  be  supplied  with  bones  like  beasts  of  prey;  and  the 

•Hie  iastantit  ia  aeixed  with  iQais  diseaee  it  begins  number  crif  thafar  teata  also  inereaae  the  aiinilitade ;  oit 

ia  toesitho.  mA  f^nmi  diffindty ;  ita  eyes  be^m  to  stare  tiie  other  hand,  in  a  natural  state  ihey  Kveuponvegeta 

aod  iaa  nsatiflB  toaspand.    It  aogairea  alsd  an  unusual  Uesi  and  ssldcm  seek  after  animal  food  exec|»t  when 

diipne  of  ferocity,  and  attackaau  it  meets  indiserimi^  urgedby  necessity.    Thev  oflhnd  no  other  animal  pf  tha 

satalj.  '8ii21,iKvw««eff,  it  oontmnea  to  feed  aaif  in  health,  foraet,  at  the  aame  time  itasy  ace  fimdshed  wiA  «»a  to 

but  VB  not  seen  to  chew  ^  cud,  and  It  lies  down  mora  teti^the  braveat. 

^ -ssitlsr-thaii  befois.    In  this:  msBMr  it  emitinues^ 

day  eioiisamia«.aad  giowkig  move  lean,  till  at  laot  ..ii     ■  \m 
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HBTOBT  OF  XHE  EABTH, 


'  The  Wild  Boar.— This  is  the  original  of  the  many 
Tarieties  ire  find  in  this  creature,  and  is  hy  no  means  so 
vtupid  nor  so  filthy  an  animal  as  that  we  have  reduced 
to  tamenesB ;  he  is  much  emaller  than  the  tame  ho^, 
and  does  not  vary  in  his  colour  as  those  of  the  domestio 
Idnd  do,  but  is  always  found  of  an  iron  grey,  inclining 
to  black;  his  snout  is  much  longer  than  that  of  the  tame 
hog,  and  the  ears  are  shorter,  rounder,  and  blacky 
'of  which  colour  are  also  the  feet  and  the  tail.  He  roots 
the  ground  in  a  different  manner  from  the  common  hog; 
for  as  this  turns  up  the  earUi  in  little  spots  here  and 
there,  so  the  wild  boar  ploughs  it  up  like  a  furrow,  and 
does  irr^arable  damage  in  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
farmer.  The  tusks,  also,  of  this  animal  are  larger  than 
in  the  tame  breed,  some  of  them  being  seen  almost  a 
foot  long.  These,  as  is  well  known,  grow  from  both  the 
under  and  upper  jaw,  bent  upwards  circularly,  and  are 
exceedingly  shan>  at  the  pomts.  They  differ  from  the 
tusks  of  the  elepnant  in  this,  that  they  never  faU ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  of  aU  the  hog  kind  that  they  never  shed 
their  teeth  as  other  animals  afe  seen  to  do.  The  tusks 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  always  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  are 
found  to  0ive  very  terrible  wounds. 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  neither  asolitaiy 
nor  a  gregarious  animid.  The  three  first  years  the  whole 
litter  follows  the  sow,  and  the  family  lives  in  a  herd 
together.  They  are  then  called  beasts  of  company,  and 
unite  their  common  forces  against  the  Invasions  of  the 
wolf  or  the  more  formidable  beasts  of  prey.  Upon  this 
their  principal  safety  while  young  depends,  for  when 
attacked  they  give  each  other  mutual  assistance,  calling 
to  each  other  with  a  very  loud  and  fierce  note;  the 
strongest  face  the  danger ;  they  form  a  ring,  and  the 
weakest  fall  into  the  centre.  In  this  position  few  ravenous 
beasts  dare  venture  to  attack  them,  but  ptursue  the  chase 
where  there  is  less  resistance  and  danger.  However, 
when  the  wild  boar  is  come  to  a  state  of  maturity,  and 
when  conscious  of  his  own  superior  strength,  he  then 
walks  tiie  forest  alone  and  fearless.  At  that  time  he 
dreads  no  single  creature,  nor  does  he  turn  out  of  his 
wav  even  for  man  himself.  He  does  not  seek  danger, 
ana  he  does  not  much  seem  to  avoid  it. 

This  animal  is  therefore  seldom  attacked  but  at  a  dis- 
advantage, either  by  numbers  or  when  sound  sleeping 
by  moonlight.  The  hunting  the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the 
principal  amusements  of  the  nobility  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  dogs  provided  for  this 
sport  are  of  the  slow,  hea^  kind.  Those  used  for  hunt- 
ing the  Btag  or  the  roebuck  would  be  veiy  improper,  as 
they  would  too  soon  come  up  with  their  prey,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  chase,  would  only  frunish  out  an  engagement 
A  small  mastiff  ia  therefore  chosen ;  nor  are  the  hunters 
much  mindful  of  the  goodness  of  their  nose,  as  the  wild 
boar  leaves  so  strong  a  scent  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  mistake  its  course.  They  never  hunt  any  but 
the  largest  and  the  oldest,  which  are  known  by  their 
tracks.  When  the  boar  is  "  reared,'*  as  is  the  expression 
for  driviqg  him  from  his  covert,  he  goes  slowly  and  uni- 
formly forward,  not  much  afraid,  nor  very  far  before  his 
pursuers.  At  the  end  of  eveir  half  mile  or  thereabouts 
he  turns  round,  stops  till  the  hounds  come  up,  and  offbrs 
to  attack  them.  These,  on  the  otlier  hand,  knowing 
their  danger,  keep  off,  and  bay  him  at  a  distance.  After 
they  have  for  a  while  gazed  upon  each  other  with  mutual 
animosity,  the  boar  again  slowly  goes  on  his  course  and 
the  dogs  renew  their  pursuit  In  uiis  manner  the  charge 
is  sustained,  and  the  ohase  continues  till  the  boar  is  quite 
tired  and  refrises  to  go  any  farther.  The  dogs  men  at- 
tempt to  close  in  upon  him  frx>m  behind ;  those  which 
are  young,  fierce,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  chase,  are 
generally  the  foremost,  and  often  lose  their  lives  by  their 
mrdour.  Those  which  are  older  and  better  trained  are 
content  to  wait  until  the  htmters  come  up,  who  strike  at 
him  with  their  spears,  and,  after  several  blows,  despatch 
or  disidi>le  him.    The  instant  the  animal  is  lulled  they 


out  off  the  teatiolea,  whioh  would  otJieKwiBe  givia  a  tiiat 
to  the  flesh ;  and  ib^  huntsmen  ceLshratie  their  vietory 
with  their  horns. 

The  Hoo»  in  a  natural  state,  is  fomid  to  &ed  Ghie% 
upon  roots  and  vegetables ;  it  seldOTi  attacks  any  other 
animal,  being  content  with  such  provlsionB  as  it  procwes 
Without  danger.  -  Whatever  animal  happens  to  die  in  the 
forest,  or  is  so  woonded  that  ft  oan  malce  no  raeistanoe^ 
becomes  a  pre^r  to  the  hog,  who  seldom  lefuses  animal 
food,  how  putnd  soever,  although  it  is  never  at  the  pains 
of  taking  or  procuring  it  alive.  For  this  reason  it  seems 
a  (button  rattier  by  accident  than  choice,  content  with 
TG^fetable  food,  ana  only  devouring  flesh  when  pKaasd 
by  necessity  and  when  it  happens  to  oWet.  Indeed,  if  we 
behold  the  no^  in  its  domestio  state  it  is  the  most  soidid 
and  brutal  animal  in  Nature.  The  awkwaiduess  of  its 
form  seems  to  influence  its  appetites,  and  all  its  sensa* 
tions  aM  as  gross  as  its  fliha|>es  are  muightfy.  It  seems 
possessed  only  of  an  insatiable  desiie  of  eating,  and 
seems  to  make  choice  only  of  what  other  animals  find 
tiie  most  oflfensive.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
heg  with  us- is  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  Uiat  it  is  com- 
pelled to  feed  in  this  filthy  manner  from  wanting  that 
jvroper  nourishment  which  it  finds  in  the  forest  When 
m  a  state  of  wildness  it  is  of  all  other  quadrupeds  the 
most  d^oate  ^  the  choice  of  what  vegetables  it  shall 
food  on,  and  lejeots  a  greater  nimiber  than  any  of  the 
rest  IIm  oow,  for  instance,  as  we  aie  assured  by  Xin- 
nsras,  eats  two  hundred  and  seventv-six  plants,  and 
rejects  two  hundred  and  eighteen;  the  goat  eats  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  rgeets  a  nundred  and 
twenty-six;  the  shem  eats  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  rejects  a  nundred  and  forty-pne ;  the  horse 
eats  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  rejects  two  hundred 
and  twelve ;  but  the  hoff,  more  nice  in  its  provision  than 
any  of  the  former,  eats  but  seventyjtwo  plants,  snd  re- 
jects a  hundred  and  seventy-one.  The  indelicacy  of  this 
animal  is,  therafne,  rather  in  our  i^^irahensions  than  in 
its  nature,  since  we  find  it  makes  a  very  distinguishing 
choice  in  the  quality  of  its  food ;  and  if  it  does  notreject 
animal  putrefaction,  it  mi^  be  because  it  is  abridged  in 
that  food  whioh  is  most  wholesome  and  afpneeable  to  it 
in  a  state  of  nature.  This  is  certain,  that  its  palate  is 
not  insensible  to  the  difference  of  eatables;  for  where  it 
finds  variety  it  will  reject  the  worst  with  as  dtstinguirii- 
ing  a  taste  as  anv  other  quadruped  whatsoever,  m  the 
orchards  of  peach-trees  in  North  America,  where  the  hog 
has  plenty  of  delicious  food,  it  is  observed  that  it  will 
reject  the  fruit  that  has  lain  but  a  few  hoars  on  the 
ground,  and  continue  on  Ihs  watdhwholB  hours  together 
for  a  firesh  supply. 

However,  the  hog  is  nataraSy  fomed  in  a  more  im- 
perfect manner  than  the  other  animals  that  we  Iiatb 
rendered  domestie  around  lUh-less  active  in  its  motions^ 
less  fbmished  with  instiiiet  in  knowinff  vrtiat  to  panne 
or  avoid.  Without  attachment,  and  meapaUe  of  in* 
struction,  it  eontJnnes  whfle  it  lives  an  usdess,  or  ralhar 
a  rapamous  dependent  The  coanfeDSss  of  its  sikiii  and 
the  thickness  m  its  hide,  tooalber  with  the  thick  ooait 
of  fat  which  lies  immediately  under  ttie  skin,  ratter  it 
insensible  to  Uows  or  rough  usage.  Mlee  bscie  been 
known  to  burrow  in  tiie  back  of  Ihesa  animals  whfls 
JBtteniny  in  the  stye,  without  their  seeming  to  psne&w 
it  Theur  other  senses  seem  to  be  in  telmbfe  p«foe> 
tion;  they  soent  the  hounds  at  a  distance;  and^eetM 
have  seen,  they  are  not  inaenoble  in  the  ohoioe  of  their 
provisions. 

The  hog  is  by  nature  stupid,  inactive,  and  droOTf ; 
if  undisturbed  it  would  sleep  half  its  time ;  bat  it  ie  «e* 
quently  awaked  by  the  calls  of  appetite,  which  when  II 
has  satisfied  it  goes  to  rest  again.  Its  whole  life  le  tiiae 
a  round  of  sleep  and  gluttony ;  and  if  supplied  iMi 
sufficient  food  it-  soon  gi-ows  unfit  even  for  its 
existence ;  its  flesh  bepomes  a  greater  load  than  ite 
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ve  able  to  eupport,  and  it  oonliaues  to  feed  lying  down,  body  is  ooyeied  with  Bfaovt  and  aliimng  hair,  without  anj 

or  kneeling — a  helpless  instance  of  indxilsed  sensuality,  bristles,  hut  pretty  long  near  the  tail.    Their  flesh  ia 

Va»  only  time  it  seems  to  have  passions  of  a  more  active  said  to  be  excellent,  ana  they  are  very  tame, 

nature  are  when  it  is  incited  by  veneiy,  or  when  the  '   All  these,  from  their  near  resemblance  to  the  hog, 

wind  blows  with  any  vehemence.    Upon  this  occasion  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same  species ;  the  £as^ 

it  is  80  antated  as  to  run  violently  towams  its  sty,  scream-  Inman  hog,  we  well  know,  breeds  with  the  congnon 

in^  hornbly  at  the  same  time,  wliich  seems  to  argue  that  kind ;  whether  the  same  obtains  between  it  and  those 

it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  warm  climate.    It  apj^ars  also  of  Upsal  and  Guinea  we  cannot  directly  affirm ;  but 

to  foresee  the  appi'oach  of  bad  weather,  bringing  straw  whera  the  external  similitude  is  so  strong  we  may  be 

to  its  sty  in  its  mouth,  preparing  a  bed,  and  hiding  induced  to  believe  that  the  appetites  and  habits  are  the 

itself  from  the  impending  storm.    JMor  is  it  less  agitated  same.    It  is  true,  we  are  told  that  the  Guinea  breed  will 

wbea  it  hears  any  of  its  kind  in  distress:  when  a  hog  is  not  mix  with  ours,  but  keep  separate,  and  herd  only 

oaoght  in  a  gate,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  when  it  suffers  together:  however,  this  is  no  proof  of  Uieir  diyersity« 

any  of  the  usual  domestic  operations  of  ringing  or  roay-  since  every  animal  will  prefer  its  own  likeness  in  ita 

log,  all  the  rest  are  then  seen  to  gather  round  it,  to  lend  mate ;  and  they  will  only  then  mix  with  another  sort 

their  fruidees  assistance,  and  to  sympathise  with  its  when  deprived  of  the  society  of  their  own.    These,  there* 

sofferings.    They  have  often  also  been  known  to  gather  fore,  we  may  consider  as  all  of  the  hog  kind ;  but  there 

round  a  dog  that  had  teazed  them,  and  kill  him  on  the  are  other  quadrupeds  that  in  general  resemble  this 

qwt  ^  species,  which  nevertlieless  are  very  distinct  from  them« 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  tliis  animal  arise  from  intern-  Travellers,  indeed,  frt)m  their  general  form  or  from  ^ir 

jeranoe ;  measles,  imposthumes,  and  scrofulous  swell-  habits  and  way  of  living,  have  been  cont^t  to  call  these 

mgs  are  reckoned  among  the  number.    It  is  thought  by  creatures  hogs  also ;  but  upon  a  closer  inaction  their 

some  that  they  wallow  in  the  mire  to  destroy  a  sort  differenoes  are  found  to  be  such  as  entirely  to  separate 

of  louse  or  insect  that  is  often  found  to  infest  them;  the  kinds,  and  make  each  a  distinot  animal  by  iteeiL 
however,  tjiey  are  generally  known  to  live  when  so  per* 

Bitted  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years;  and  the  fiemalea  -...-^* 

produce  till  the  age  of  fifteen.    As  they  produce  fron\ 

ten  to  twenty  young  at  a  litter,  and  that  twice  a-vear,  we  CHAP.  11. 

may  easily  compute  how  numerous  th^  would  shortly 

becMune  if  not  diminished  by  human  industry.    In  tlia  tbx  pecca&t,  oi  TijrcA* 

vild  stats  they  axe  leas  prolific;  and  the  sow  of  the 

woods  brings  forth  but  onee  Sryear,  isrobably  because       That  animal  which  of  all  etkexs  most  resembles  the 

aihatifiled  by  searing  up  her  farmer  ntunerous  progeny,  hog,  and  yet  is  of  a  formation  very  distinct  from  it,  is 

It  would  be  superfluoue  to  dwell  longer  upon  tne  called  the  "peccary/*  or  "tajuca.      It  is  a  natiye  of 

nature  and  qualities  of  an  animal  too  well  known  to  America,  and  founa  there  in  such  numbers  that  they 

need  a  description ;  there  are  ietw,  even  in  cities,  who  are  seen  in  herds  of  several  hundreds  together,  grazing 

are  unacquainted  with  its  uses,  its  appetites,  and  way  among  the  woods»  and  harmless  except  when  offended, 
of  livinj^.    The  arts  of  lattening,  rearing,  guarding,  and       The  peocajy  at  first  view  resembles  a  small  hog;   tiie 

managing  hogs  fall  more  properly  under  the  cognizance  form  of  its  body,  the  shape  of  its  head,  the  length  of  ita 

of  the  fanner  than  the  naturalist ;  they  make  a  branch  snout,  and  the  lorm  of  its  legs  are  eocactly  alike :   how- 

of  domestic  economy,  which,  prcmerlv  treated,  may  be  ever,  when  we  come  te  examine  it  nearer  the  differenoea 

extended  to  a  great  length ;  but  the  nistoiy  of  Nature  be^  to  appear.    The  body  is  not  so  bulky— its  legs 

ought  always  to  end  where  that  of  Art  be|^.    It  will  not  so  long— -its  bristles  much  thieher  and  stronger  thui 

be  sofficientt  therefore,  to  observe  that  the  wild  boar  was  those  of  the  hog,  resembling  rather  the  quills  of  a  por- 

ibrmerly  a  native  of  our  oountir,  as  appears  from  the  eupine  than  hair;  instead  of  a  tail,  it  has  only  a  small 

laws  of  Hoeldda»  the  (iamoua  'Weleh  legiaubter,  who  per-  fleshy  protuberance,  which  does  not  eyea  cover  its  pos- 

mitted  his  grand  huntsman  to  chase  that  animal  from  teriors;  but  that  which  is  still  more  extraordinary,  and 

the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  December,  in  which  it  differs  from  aU  other  quadrupeds,  is,  that  it 

William  the  Ckmqueror  also  puniooed  such  as  were  eon-  has  got  upon  its  back  a  lump  resembling  the  navel  in 

vided  of  kiUii^  w  wild  boar  in  his  forests  with  the  loss  other  animals,  which  is  found  to  separate  a  liquor  of  a 

of  their  eyes.  At  presentihewh<de  wild  breed  is  extinct;  yery  strong  smeU.    Tl)e  peccajj  is  the  only  creature 

but  no  oountiy  makes  greater  use  of  the  tame  kinds,  as  that  has  those  kind  of  glands  which  discharge  the  musky 

their  flesh,  wmch  bears  sidt  better  than  that  of  any  other  substance  on  that  part  of  its  body.     Some  have  them 

animal,  makes  a  principal  part  of  Uie  provisions  of  the  under  Uie  belly,  and  others  under  the  tail ;  but  this 

British  navy.  creature,  by  a  conformation  peculiar  to  itself,  has  them 

As  this  animal  ie  a  native  of  almost  every  country,  on  its  back.    This  lump  or  navel  is  situated  on  that 

thm  are  s<»ne  varieties  found  in  the  species.    That  part  of  the  back  which  is  over  the  hinder  lege ;  it  is  in 

whidi  we  call  the  East  India  breed  is  lower,  less  fiir-  general  so  covered  with  long  bristles  that  it  cannot  be 

nished  with  hair,  is  usually  black,  and  has  the  belly  seen,  except  they  be  drawn  aside.    A  small  space  then 

almost  touching  the  ground ;  it  is  now  common  in  appears  which  is  almost  bare,  and  only  beset  with  a  few 

Eiu^d;  it  fattens  more  easily  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  short  fine  hairs.     In  the  middle  it  rises  like  a  lump ; 

and  makes  better  bacon.  and  in  this  there  is  an  orifice  into  which  one  may  thrust 

There  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  tfiis  animal  about  a  common  goose^uiU.    This  hole  or  bag  is  not  above 

Unaal,  which  is  single  lioofed  like  the  horse ;  but  in  no  an  inch  in  depth ;   and  round  it,  under  the  skin,  are 

otner  reqpect  difibring  from  the  common  kinds.    The  situatedanumber  of  small  glands,  which  distil  a  whitish 

aolhority  of  Aristotle,  who  first  made  mention  of  this  liquor,  in  colour  and  substance  resembliuff  that  obtained 

kind,  has  been  ofton  called  into  question;  some  have  from  the  dvei    Perhaps  it  was  this  analogy  which  led 

assarted  that  such  a  quadruped  never  existed,  because  it  Dr.  Tyson  to  say  that  it  smelt  agreeably,  also,  like  that 

luMeaed  not  to  &11  within  the  sphere  of  their  own  con-  perfume.    But  Uiis  Mr.  Buffon  Absolutely  denies,  affirm* 

fiasa  observation ;  however,  at  present  the  animal  is  too  mg  that  the  smeU  is  at  every  time  and  in  every  propor- 

weB  known  to  admit  ci  any  doubt  ccmceming  it    The  tion  strong  and  offensive ; — ^and  to  this  I  can  add  my 

hog  eoBunon  in  Guinea  dLiters  also  in  some  things  kom.  own  testunony,  if  that  able  naturalist  diould  want  a 

oar  own ;  thoush  shaped  exaotlj  as  ours„  it  is  <h  a  red-  youcher. 

dish  colour,  wim  kmg  ears,  which  end  in  a^sbar^  poaa^       But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  description  of  the 

•«d  a  tail  whieh  hangs  down  to  Uiepaetexn;  the  whi(de  otiierpactsof  this  quadru^^edr^the  colour  of  the  body  is 
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rnxdy,  and  beset  with  bxietlee  thidcer  and  stronger  than  ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  seriarate  until  thejr 

ttiose  of  a  common  hog ;  thoiigh  not  near  so  thick  as  have  oome  to  perfection.    If  taken  at  first  thev  are  veiy 

those  of  the  porcupine,    they  resemble  them  in  this  easily  tamed,  and  soon  lose  all  their  natural  ferocity; 

respect — ^they  are  yariegated  with  black  and  white  rinffs.  howoTsr,  they  never  show  any  pai-dcular  signs  of  doeiHtf, 

The  belly  is  almost  bare ;   and  the  short  bristles  on  Uie  but  continue  stupid  and  rude,  without  attachment,  or 

sides  gradually  increase  in  length  as  they  approach  tlie  even  seeming  to  icnow  the  band  that  feeds  them.    Thej 

ridge  of  the  back,  where  some  are  five  inches  long.    On  only  continue  to  do  no  mischief;  and  they  may  be  pe^ 

the  head,  also,  between  the  ears,  there  is  a  large  tuft  mitted  to  run  tame  without  apprehending  any  dangerous 

of  bristles,  which  are  chiefly  black.    The  ears  are  about  consequences.    They  seldom  stray  far  from  home ;  they 

twb  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  stand  upright ;  and  the  return  of  themselves  to  the  sty,  and  do  not  quarrel  among 

eyes  resemble  those  of  a  common  hog,  only  they  ai'e  each  other  except  when  they  happen  to  be  fed  in  com* 

smaller.    Fit)m  the  lower  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  snout  mon.    At  such  times  they  have  an  augty  kind  of  growl, 

is  usually  six  inches;   and  the  snout  itself  is  like  that  much  stronger  and  hajsher  than  tliot  of  a  hog;  but 

of  a  hog's,  though  it  is  but  small.    One  side  of  the  lower  they  are  seldom  heard  to  scream  like  the  former ;  only 

lip  is  generally  smooth,  by  the  rubbing  of  the  tusk  of  now  and  then,  when  frightened  or  irritated,  they  have 

the  upper  jaw.    The  feet  and  hoofs  are  perfectly  like  an  abrupt,  angry  manner  of  blowing  like  the  boar, 

thuse  01  a  common  hog;  but,  as  has  been  previously  oh-  The  peccary,  tliough  like  the  hog  in  so  many  various 

served,  it  has  no  tail.    There  are  some  anatomical  dif-  respects,  is  nevertheless  ^uite  a  distinct  race,  and  will 

ferences  in  its  internal  structure  from  that  of  the  com-  not  mix,  nor  produce  an  mtermediate  breed.    The  £u- 

iodon  hog.    Dr.  Tyson  was  led  to  suppose  that  it  had  ropfAn  hog  has  been  transplanted  into  America,  and 

three  stomachs,  whereas  the  hog  has  but  one ;  however,  sunered  to  run  wild  among  we  woods ;   it  is  often  seen 

in  this  he  was  deceived,  as  Mr.  Daubeton  has  plainly  to  herd  among  a  drove  of  peocaries,  but  never  to  breed 

shown  that  the  stomach  is  only  divided  by  two  closings,  flrom  them.    They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  two 

which  give  it  the  appearance  as  if  divided  into  three;  distinct  creatures;   the  hog  is  the  larger  and  the  more 

and  there  is  no  conformation  that  prevents  the  food  in  useful  animal — ^the  peccaiy  more  feeble  and  local ;  fiie 

any  part  of  it  from  going  or  returning  to  any  other.  hog  subsists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  almost 

The  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  the  hog,  and  has  much  every  dimate — ^the  peccary  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 

the  same  habits  and  natural  inclinations.    It  feeds  upon  regions,  and  cannot  subsist  in  ours  without  shelter  and 

the  same  aliments ;   its  flesh,  though  drier  and  leaner  assistance.    It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  we 

than  that  of  the  hog,  is  pretty  good  eating ;   it  is  im-  could  readily  propagate  the  breed  of  this  qiudruped, 

proved'  by  castration ;   ana,  when  killed,  not  only  the  and  that  in  two  or  three  generations  it  might  be  fami- 

parts  of  generation  must  be  instanUy  taken  away,  but  liarised  to  our  climate :   but  as  it  is  inferior  to  the  hog 

also  the  navel  on  the  back,  with  all  the  danos  that  in  every  respect,  so  it  would  be  needless  to  admit  a  new 

contribute  to  its  supply.    If  this  operation  be  deferred  domestic  whoee  senrices  are  better  supplied  in  the  old. 
for  only  half  an  hour  the  flesh  becomes  utterly  unfit  to 

be  eaten.  — ^— - 

The  peccary  is  extrem^  numerous  in  all  the  parts 

of  Southern  America.     They  go  in  herds  of  two  or  CHAP.  m. 
three  hundred  tctfether,  and  unite,  like  hogs,  in  each 

other^s  defence.  They  are  particularly  fierce  when  their  thb  capoaea,  ob  cabiai. 
young  are  attempted  to  be  taken  from  them.  They  sur- 
round the  plunderer,  attack  him  without  fear,  and  There  are  some  quadrupeds  so  entirely  different  from 
frequently  make  his  life  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  rashness,  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  that  it  is  hard  to  find 
When  any  of  the  natives  are  pursued  by  a  herd  in  this  a  well-known  animal  to  which  to  resemble  them.  In 
manner,  they  frequently  climo  a  tree  to  avoid  them ;  this  case  we  must  be  content  to  place  them  near  sa<4i 
while  the  peccaries  ^ther  round  the  root,  threaten  with  as  they  roost  approach  in  form  and  habits,  so  that  the 
their  tusks,  and,  theur  rough  brisdes  standing  erect  as  in  reader  may  at  onoe  have  some  idea  of  the  creature's 
the  hog  kind,  they  assume  a  very  terrible  appearance,  shape  or  disposition,  although,  perhaps^  an  inadequate 
In  this  manner  they  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for  ana  very  confused  one. 

hours  together ;   while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  Upon  that  confused  idea,  however,  it  will  be  our  busi* 

patiently,  and  not  without  apprehensions,  until  they  ness  to  work — ^to  bring  it  by  degrees  to  greater  pre- 

think  fit  to  retire.  cision — ^to  mark  out  the  difTerences  of  form ;   snd  tJius 

The  peccary  is  more  fond  of  the  mountainous  parts  give  the  clearest  notions  that  words  can  easfly  convoy, 

of  the  coimtry  than  the  lowlands;   it  seems  to  delight  The  known  animal  is  a  kind  of  rude  sketch  of  the  figure 

neither  in  the  marshes  nor  the  mud  like  our  hogs ;  it  we  want  to  exhibit,  from  which  by  degrees  we  fashion 

keeps  amon^  the  woods,  where  it  subsists  upon  wild  out  the  shape  of  the  creature  we  desire  should  be  known 

fniits,  roots,  and  vegetables ;  it  is  also  an  unceasing  — as  a  statuary  seldom  begins  his  work  till  the  rude 

enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  serpent  kinds  outline  of  the  figure  is  given  by  some  other  baud.    In 

with  which  these  uncultivated  forests  abound.    As  soon  this  manner  I  have  placed  the  capibara  among  the  bog 

as  it  perceives  a  serpent  or  a  viper  it  at  onoe  seizes  it  kind,  merely  because  it  is  more  like  a  hog  than  any 

with  its  fore- hoofs  and  teeth,  skms  it  in  an  instant,  and  other  animal  commonly  known ;   and  yet,  more  closely 

devours  its  flesh.    This  is  often  seen,  and  may  therefore  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some  of  the  most 

l>e  readily  credited ;   but  as  to  its  applying  to  a  proper  obvious  particulars. 

vegetable  immediately  after,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  The  capibara  resembles  a  hoff  of  about  two  years  old 

of  the  animal  it  had  devoured,  this  part  of  the  relation  in  the  shape  of  its  body  and  the  coarseness  and  coloar 

we  may  very  well  suspect.    The  flesn  neither  of  the  toad  of  its  hair.    Like  the  hog,  it  has  a  thick  short  nedc  and 

nor  vip%r,  as  every  one  now  knows,  is  poisonous ;   and  a  rounded  bristly  back ;  like  the  bog,  it  is  partial  to  the 

therefore  there  is  ho  need  of  a  remedy  against  their  water  and  marshy  places,  brings  foilh  many  at  &  ttme, 

venom.   Ray  gives  no  credit  to  either  part  of  8ie  account;  and,  like  it,  feeds  upon  animal  and  vegetable  food.   6M 

however,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  that  it  when  examined  more  nearly  the  differences  are  vuaj 

feeds  upon  toads  and  serpents ;   it  is  only  the  maldnff  and  obvious.    The  head  is  longer,  the  eyes  are  IttgWi 

use  of  a  vegetable  antidote  that  appears  improbable,  and  and  the  snout,  instead  of  being  rounded  as  in  tiie  M^ 

which,  perhaps,  had  its  rise  in  tne  ignorance  and  ere-  is  split  like  that  of  a  rabbit  or  a  bare,  and  inmiiliril 

dulity  or  the  natives.  with  thick  strong  whiskers ;   the  mouth  is  not  so  «iis# 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  yery  prolific;  the  young  the  number  and  the  form  of  the  teeth  are  difftrani    te 
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it  isirithoiit  tualEs:  like  tbe  veeeax^it  wants  a  tail;  babvrouessa  has  two  such  larjE^B  teeth  -andemeath,  we 

and,  unlike  to  all  cti&endf  this  vind,  instead  of  a  cloven  might  easily  suppose  the  two  upper  ones  to  be  horns; 

hoof  it  is  in  a  manner  wob-footed,  and  thus  entiroly  in  fact,  their  sockets  ara  directed  upwards,  for  which 

fitted  far  swimming  and  living  in  the  water.    The  boon  reason  Dr.  Grew  was  of  that  opinion.    But  as  the  teeth 

bofoiQ  are  divided  into  four  piuts,  and  those  behind  into  of  both  jaws  are  of  the  same  eonsistenoe,  and  as  they 

three ;    between  the  divisions  there  is  a  prolongation  both  grow  out  of  sockets  in  the  same  manner,  the  ana^ 

of  tbe^alpn,  so  that  ihe  foot  when  spread  in  swimming  logy  between  both  is  too  strong  not  to  suppose  them 

ean  beat  a  great  sni&oe  of  water.  of  the  name  nature.    The  upper  teeth  when  thev  leave 

As  its  feet  are  thus  made  for  the  water,  so  it  is  seen  the  socket  immediately  pierce  the  upper  lips  of  the  ani- 

to  delight  entirelv  in  that  element;  and  for  that  reason  mal,  and  grow  as  if  they  immediately  went  from  his 

eooie  naturalists  have  called  it  the  **  water-hog.*'    It  is  cheek.    The  tusks  in  both  jaws  are  of  a  very  fine  ivory, 

a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  chiefly  seen  frequent-  smoother  and  whiter  than  that  of  ^  dephant,  but  not 

ing  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  like  the  otter.     It  so  hard  or  serviceable. 

seizeB  the  fish  upon  idiioh  it  preys  with  its  hoofs  and  These  enormous  tusks  give  this  animal  a  formidable 

teeth,  and  carries  them  to  the  cage  of  the  lake  to  devour  appearaneo ;   and  yet  it  is  thought  to  be  less  dangerous 

them  at  its  ease.     It  atoo  lives  upon  fruits,  oom,  and  than  the  wild  boar.    Like  animals  of  the  ho^  kind,  they 

sugar-canes.    As  its  feet  are  long  and  broad,  it  is  often  go  together  in  a  body,  and  are  often  seen  m  company 

eeen  sittimr  up  like  a  dog  that  is  taught  to  beg.    Its  cry  with  the  wild  boar,  with  which,  however,  they  are  never 

more  nearly  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass  than  the  known  to  engender.    They  have  a  veir  strong  smell, 

grunting  of  a  hog.     It  seldom  goes  out  except  at  night,  which  discovers  them  to  the  hounds ;  ana  when  pursued 

and  that  always  in  company.     It  never  ventures  far  thev  growl  dreadfully,  often  turning  back  upon  the  doffs, 

from  the  sides  of  the  river  or  the  lake  in  which  it  preys;  and  wounding  with  the  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw — ^for  uie 

for  as  it  runs  ill,  owing  to  the  length  of  its  feet  and  the  2J|PP^  tusks  are  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  defenoe. 

shortness  of  its  legs,  so  its  only  place  of  safety  is  the  lUiey  run  much  swifter  than  the  boar,  and  have  a  more 

WHter,  into  which  it  immediately  plunges  when  pursued,  exquidte  scent,  winding  the  men  and  the  dogs  at  a 

and  keeps  so  long  at  the  bottom  that  the  hunter  can  great  distance.     When  hunted  dosely  they  generally 

have  no  hopes  of  taking  it  there.    The  capibara,  even  plunge  into  the  sea,  where  they  swim  with  gieat  swift* 

in  a  state  of  wildness,  is  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  when  nees  and  faeili^,  diving  and  rising  again  at  Measure ; 

taken  young  is  eaoly  tamed.     It  comes  and  goes  at  and  in  this  manner  they  most  frequently  escape  their 

command,  and  even  shows  an  attachment  to  its  neper,  pursuers.    Although  fierce  and  terrible  when  offended^ 

its  flesh  is  said  to  be  fat  and  tender,  but  from  the  nature  yet  they  axe  peaceable  and  harmless  when  unmolested. 

of  its  food  it  has  a  fishy  taste,  like  all  those  which  are  They  are  easily  tamed,  and  their  flesh  is  good  to  be 

bred  in  the  water.    Its  head,  however,  is  said  to  be  ex-  eaten ;   but  it  is  said  to  putrefy  in  a  very  short  time, 

oellent ;   and  in  this  it  resembles  the  beaver,  whose  fore  They  have  a  way  of  reposmg  themselves  different  from 

parts  t4»ste  like  flesh,  and  the  hinder  parts  like  flie  ilsh  it  most  other  animals  of  the  larger  kind — ^which  is  by 

fbeda  upon.  hitching  one  of  their  upper  tuMcs  on  the  branch  of  a 

tree,  and  then  suffering  their  whole  body  to  swing  down 

'  at  ease.    Thus  suspended  by  a  tooth,  they  continue  the 

whole  ni^t  quite  secure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  such 

CHAP.  IV.  animals  as  hunt  them  for  prey. 

The  babyrouessa,  though  dj  its  teeth  and  tusk^  it 

TBS  BABTBouEsajL,  OX  INDIAK  HOQ.  Bcems  flitted  for  a  state  of  hostili^,  and  probably  is  cai^ 

nivorous,  yet  nevertheless  seems  chiefly  to  live  upon 

The  babyrouessa  is  still  more  remote  from  the  hog  vegetables  and  the  leaves  of  trees.    It  seldom  seeks  to 

kind  than  the  capibara ;  and  yet  most  travellers  who  break  into  gardens,  like  the  boar,  in  order  to  pillage  the 

have  deecribed  this  animal  do  not  scruple  to  call  it  the  more  succulent  productions  of  human  industry,  but 

bog  of  Borneo,  which  is  an  island  in  the  East  Indies,  ^ives  remote  frt>m  mankind,  content  with  coarser  fare 

wtore  it  is  principally  to  be  found.     Probably  this  ani-  and  security.     It  has  been  said  diat  the  babyrouessa 

inal*8  figure  upon  the  whole  most  resembles  that  of  the  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Bomea;  but  this 

bog  kind«  which  may  have  induced  them  to  rank  it  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  well  known  in  many  parts  both 

among  the  number;   however,  when  they  come  to  its  of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  at  the  Celebes,  at  Estrila,  Senegal, 

description  they  represent  it  as  having  neither  the  hair,  and  Madagascar. 

the  bristles,  the  head,  the  statute,  nor  the  tail  of  a  hog.  Such  are  the  animals  of  the  hog  kind  which  a^e  not 

Its  leg8>  we  are  told,  are  longer,  its  snout  shorter,  its  distinctly  known ;   and  even  all  these,  as  we  see,  have 

body  more  slender,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  been  but  imperfectly  examined  or  described.     There 

•tag;  its  hair  is  finer,  of  a  grey  colour,  more  resembling  are  some  others  of  which  we  have  still  mo^  impeii 

wool  than  bristles,  and  its  tail  also  tufted  with  the  same,  fpct  notices — such  as  the  waree,  a  hog  of  the  Isthmus 

From  these  varieties,  therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be  caJled  of  Darien,  described  by  Waser,  with  large  tusks,  small 

a  hog;  and  yet  in  thi«  class  we  must  be  content  to  rank  ears,  and  bristles  like  a  coarse  fur  over  all  the  body. 

it  nntil  its  u>rm  and  nature  are  better  known.    What  This,  however,  may  be  the  European  hog,  which  has 

we  at  present  principally  distinguish  it  by  are  four  run  wild  in  that  part  of  the  new  world,  as  no  other  tra- 

enormbos  tusks  that  grow  out  of  each  jaw — ^the  two  veller  has  taken  notice  of  the  same.    The  Canarv  boar 

largest  from  the  upper  and  the  two  smaileat  from  the  seems  different  from  other  animals  of  this  kind  by  the 

trnder.    The  jaw*boiies  of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  largeness  of  its  tusks,  and,  as  is  judged  from  the  acele- 

Ibond  to  be  very  tliick  and  strong ;  from  whence  these  ton,  by  tlie  aperture  of  its  nostrils  and  the  number  of 

monstrous  tusks  are  seen  to  proceed  that  distinguish  it  its  grinders.     I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of 'those 

from  all  other  quadrupeda    llie  two  that  go  from  the  animals  that  are  thus  furnished  with  enormous  tusks 

lovrar  jaw  are  not  above  a  foot  long,  but  those  of  the  without  observing  that  there  is  a  strong  consent  between 

imper  arc  above  half  a  yard :   as  in  the  boar,  they  bend  these  and  the  parts  of  generation.    When  castrated  the 

eireulariy,  and  the  two  lower  dtand  in  the  jaw  as  they  tusks  grow  much  smaller,  and  are  scarce  seen  to  appear 

•avB  «een  to  do  in  that  animal ;  but  the  two  upper  ones  without  the  lips ;   but  what  is  stiU  more  remarkable  is^ 

lise  from  the  upper  jaw  nfther  like  horns  than  teeth,  that  in  a  boar,  if  the  tusks  by  any  accident  or  design  be 

wid,  beading  upwards  and  backwards,  sometimes  have  broke  away,  the  animal  abates  of  its  fierceness  and 

their  points  directed  to  Osi  animal*s  eyes,  and  often  venery,  and  it  produces  nearly  the  same  efiect  upon  itt 

'prowe  latal  by  growing  into  them.    Were  it  not  that  the  constitution  as  u  castration  had  actually  taken  pUoe^*^ 
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CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 

BOOK  IV.— CHAP.  L 

ANIMALS  OF   THX  CAT   XZKD. 

We  have  hitherto  heen  deseribing  a  class  of  peaeefiil 
and  haimless  aoiiaals  thai  sexre  as  the  instruments 
of  man's  happiness,  or  at  least  that  do  not  openly  oppose 
him.  We  come  now  to  a  bloody  and  onxelenting  tribe, 
that  disdain  to  own  his  power,  and  cany  on  nnceasinff 
hostilities  against  him.  All  the  elass  of  the  cat  kind 
are  chiefly  diBtinguished  by  their  sharp  and  formidable 
claws,  whiob  they  can  hide  and  extend  at  pleasure. 
They  lead  a  solitiuy,  ravenoos  life,  neither  uniting  for 
their  mutual  defenoe,  like  regetable  feeders,  nor  for  their 
mutual  support,  like  those  of  the  dog  kind.  The  whole 
of  this  cruel  snd  ferocioos  tribe  seek  their  food  alone ; 
and,  ^xeent  at  certain  seasons,  are  e?en  enemies  to  each 
other.  Tne  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear  sre  sometimes 
known  to  Hye  upon  yegetable  or  farinaceous  food ;  but 
all  of  the  cat  kmd — such  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leo- 
pard, and  the  ounce— devour  nothing  but  flesh,  and 
starre  upon  any  other  proYision. 

They  are  in  general  fierce,  rapacious,  subtle,  and 
erud. — unfit  for  society  among  each  other,  and  incapable 
of  adding  to  human  happiness.  However,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  fiercest  could  be  rendered  domestic  if  man 
thought  the  conquest  worth  the  trouble.  lions  hare 
been  Tok^  to  the  chariots  of  conquerors;  and  tigers 
have  been  taught  to  tend  those  herds  which  they  are 
knosm  at  present  to  destrcnr.  But  these  services  are 
not  sufficient  to  recompense  for  the  trouble  of  their  keep- 
ing ;  so  that  ceasing  to  be  useful  they  continue  to  be 
noxious,  and  become  rebellious  subjects  because  not 
taken  under  equal  protection  with  tlie  rest  of  the  brute 
creation. 

Other  tribes  of  animals  are  classed  with  difficulty, 
having  often  but  few  points  of  resemblance,  and,  though 
alike  in  fonn,  have  dmerent  dispositions  and  difi'eient 
appetites.  But  all  those  of  the  cat  kind,  although  diet- 
ing in  sisEe  or  in  colour,  are  yet  nearly  allied  to  each 
other — ^being  equally  fierce,  rapacious,  and  artful ;  and 
he  that  has  seen  one  has  seen  all.  In  other  creatures 
there  are  many  changes  wrought  by  human  assiduity ; 
the  dog.  the  hog,  or  the  she^  sie  altered  in  their  natures 
and  forms,  just  as  the  necessities  or  caprice  of  mankind 
have  found  fitting;  but  all  of  this  kind  are  inflexible  in 
their  forms,  and  wear  the  print  of  their  natural  wildness 
ttaODg  upon  them.  The  aogs  or  cows  vary  in  different 
countries,  but  lions  or  tiffers  are  sdll  found  the  same ; 
the  very  colour  is  nearly  alike  in  all ;  and  the  slighlest 
alterations  are  sufficient  to  make  a  difference  in  the 
kinds,  and  to  give  the  animal  a  different  denomination. 

The  cat  kind  are  not  less  remarkable  for  Uie  sharpness 
and  strength  of  their  daws,  which  are  thrust  fortl^  from 
their  sheath  when  they  seize  their  prey,  than  for  the 
shortness  of  their  snout,  the  roundness  of  their  head, 
and  the  large  whiskers  which  grow  on  the  upper  lip. 
Their  teeth,  also,  which  amount  to  the  number  of  tliiity. 
are  very  fonnidable,  but  are  rather  calculated  fdr  tearing 
their  prev  than  for  chewing  it;  for  this  reason  they  feed 
but  slowly ;  and  while  they  eat  they  generally  continue 
ffrowlinff,  to  deter  others  from  talung  a  share.    In  the 
dog  kind  the  chief  power  lies  in  the  uuder  jaw,  which  is 
long,  and  fumishea  with  muscles  of  ama^ng  strength ; 
but  in  these  the  greatest  force  lies  in  the  claws,  which 
are  extended  with  great  ease,  and  their  gripe  is  so  tena- 
cious that  nothing  can  open  it.    The  hinder  parts  in  all 
these  animals  are  much  weaker  than  those  before ;  and 
they  seem  less  made  for  strength  than  agility.    Nor  are 
they  endued  with  the  swiftness  of  most  other  animals, 
but  generally  owe  their  subsistence  rather  to  catching 
tlieir  prey  by  surprise  than  by  hunting  it  fairly  down. 
Xhey  all  seize  it  with  a  bouna,  at  the  same  time  express- 


ing their  fierce  pleasure  with  a  roar ;  and  the  first  gnsp 
generally  disables  the  captive  from  all  further  reeialance. 
With  all  these  qualifications  for  slavghter,  they  never> 
theless  seem  timid  and  cowardly,  and  seldom  make  sa 
attack,  like  those  of  the  dog  kind,  at  a  disadvantage ;  on 
the  conti'axy,  they  fly  when  the  force  sg^inst  them  is 
superior,  or  even  equal  with  their  own ;  and  the  lion 
himself  will  not  venture  to  make  a  second  attack  when 
he  has  been  once  repulsed  with  success^  For  this  reason, 
in  countries  that  are  tolerably  inhabited  the  lion  is  so 
cowardly,  that  he  is  often  scared  away  by  the  cries 
of  women  and  children. 

The  cat,  which  is  the  smallest  animal  of  this  kind,  is 
the  only  one  that  hss  been  tsken  under  human  protec- 
tion, and  may  be  considered  as  a  faithless  friend  bitysght 
to  oppose  a  still  more  insidious  enemy.  It  is,  iA  fact, 
the  only  animal  of  this  tribe  whose  services  can  more 
than  recompense  the  trouble  of  their  education,  snd 
whose  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  make  its  anger  for- 
midable. t£b  lion  or  the  tiger  may  easily  be  tamed  and 
rendered  subservient  to  human  commend ;  but  even  ia 
their  humblest  and  most  familiar  moments  they  are  still 
dangerous ;  since  their  strength  is  such  that  the  smallest 
fit  of  anger  or  caprice  may  have  dreadftd  consequenoea 
But  the  cat,  though  easily  ofiended  and  often  capricious 
in  her  resentments,  is  not  endowed  with  powers  sufficient 
to  do  any  great  mischief.  Of  all  animals,  when  young, 
there  is  none  more  prettily  ]^layftil  than  the  kitten ;  but 
it  seems  to  lose  this  disposition  as  it  grows  old,  and  the 
innate  treachery  of  its  kind  is  then  seen,  to  prevail. 
From  being  naturally  ravenous,  education  teaches  it  to 
disgmse  its  appetites,  and  to  watch  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  plunder ;  supple,  insinuating,  and  artful,  it  has 
learned  the  arts  of  concealing  its  intentions  till  it  can 
put  them  into  execution;  when  the  onportuni^  ofifers  it 
at  once  seizes  upon  whatever  it  finos,  flies  off  with  it, 
and  continues  at  a  distance  till  it  supposes  its  ofienc^ 
forgotten.  The  cat  has  only  the  appearance  of  attach- 
ment; and  it  may  easily  be  perceived,  by  its  timid 
approaches  and  siae  long  looks,  that  it  either  dreads  its 
master  or  distrusts  his  kindness ;  different  from  the  dog, 
whose  caresses  ace  sincere,  the  cat  is  assiduous  rather  for 
its  own  pleasure  than  to  please,  and  often  gains  confi- 
dence only  to  abuse  it.  The  form  of  its  body  and  its 
temperament  correspond  with  its  disposition;  active 
cleanly,  delicate,  and  voluptuous,  it  loves  its  ease,  and 
seeks  the  softest  cushions  to  lie  on.  Many  of  its  habits, 
however,  are  rather  the  consequences  of  its  foimation 
than  the  result  of  any  nerverseness  in  its  disposition ;  it 
is  timid  and  mistrustnu,  because  its  body  is  weak  atul 
its  skin  tender ;  a  blow  hurts  it  infinitely  more  than  it 
does  a  dog,  whose  hide  is  thick  and  body  muscular;  the 
long  fur  in  which  the  cat  is  dodied  entirely  disguises  its 
shape,  which,  if  seen  naked,  is  long,  feeble,  and  slender; 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  thereforo,  that  it  appears  much 
more  fearfiil  of  chastisement  than  the  dog,  and  often  flies 
even  when  no  correction  is  intended.  Being  also  a 
native  of  the  warmer  climates  (as  will  be  shown  here- 
after), it  chooses  the  softest  bed  to  lie  on,  which  is  always 
the  warmest 

The  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-six  days,  and  seldom 
brings  forth  above  five  or  six  at  a  time.  The  female 
usually  hides  the  place  of  her  rotreatfirom  the  male,  who 
is  often  found  to  devour  her  kittens.  She  foods  them  for 
some  weeks  with  her  milk,  and  whatever  small  animal 
slie  can  take  by  surprise,  accustoming  them  betimes  t» 
rapine.  Before  they  are  a  year  old  they  aro  fit  to  engn- 
der ;  the  female  seeks  the  male  with  cries ;  nor  is  wsr 
copulation  prrformed  without  great  pain,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  toe  passage  in  the  female.  They  live  to  about 
the  age  of  ten  years ;  and  during  that  period  they  are 
extremely  vivacjous,  suffering  to  be  worried  a  long  time 
before  they  die. 

The  young  kittens  axe  very  playful  and  amusing:  bat 
their  sport  soon  turns  into  malice,  and  they  fton  tb^ 
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^MgiaiiiBg  shoi«r  sdif^sition  to  erneltj ;  they  oftoa  look  and  its  fur,  being  longer,  gives  it  a  greater  Uppemrahce 

viatfiiUy  towaxds  the  cage,  sit  oenttneb  at  tlie  month  than  it  reially  has ;  its  head  is  bigger  ana  its  face 

of  a  iBouse-hole,  and  in  a  short  time  become  more  expert  flatter;  the  teedi  and  claws  much  more  foimidHble; 

hnnters  than  if  tiiey  had  received  the  instructions  of  art  its  muscles  very  strong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine ; 

indeed,  tlieir  disposition  is  so  incapal:^  of  constvsint  the  tail  is  of  a  moderate  length,  but  yexj  thick  and 

Ihat  all  insCmetion  would  be  but  thrown  awaj.    It  is  flat,  marked  with  alternate  bsjs  of  black  and  white,  the 

true,  that  we  are  told  of  die  Qreek  monks  -of  the  isle  end  always  black ;  the  hips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower 

of  Crams  teaching  cats  to  hunt  the  serpents  with  which  joints  of  the  leg  are  always  black ;  the  fur  is  rery  soft 

Ifae  tuand  is  infested;  but  this  nni^  be  nattural  to  the  and  fine:  the  general  colour  of  tiiese  animals  hi  £n^ 

Humal  itself,  and  they  might  have  faJlen  upon  snch  a  land  is  a  yeUowish  white  mixed  with  a  deep  grey. 

Iponuit  without  any  instractton.    Whatever  aiiilmd  is  illiese  colours,  though  they  appear  at  first  sight  eon- 

mooh  weaker  than  themselves  is  to  them  an  indiscri^  fusedly  blended   toother,    yet,    on   cioee   inqwotioti, 

ninate  object  of  destruction.  Birds,  young  tabbits,  hares,  will  be  found  to  be  disposed  like  the  streaks  on  the 

Ttts  and  mioe,  bats,  moles,  toads,  and  frogs,  are  all  skin  of  the  tiger,  'pointinff  from  the  back  downwaida, 

2 [ually  pursued — though  not,  perhaps,  equally  accepta-  rising  from  a  olacK  list  tnat  nms  from  the  head  along 

e.    The  mouse  seems  to  be  their  faTOurite  game;  and,  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail.    This  animal  is 

although  the  cat  has  the  sense  of  smelling  in  but  a  mean  found  in  our  larger  woods,  and  is  the  moat  destructive 

degree,  it  nevertheless  knows  those  hows  in  which  its  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  in  this  kingdom.    It  inhabits 

prey  resides.    I  have  seen  one  of  them  patiently  watch  a  the  most  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  these  islands, 

wliole  day  until  the  mouse  appeared,  and  continue  quite  living  mostly  in  trees,    and  feeding   only  by  night 

motionless  until  it  came  within  roach,  and  then  seized  it  It  often  happens  that  the  females  of  the  tame  kind  go 

with  a  jump.    Of  all  the  marks  by  which  the  cat  die*  into  the  woods  to  seek  mates  among  the  wild  ones.    It 

covers  its  natural  malignity,  that  of  playing  and  sporting  seems  that  these,  however,  are  not  original  inhabitants 

with  its  little  captive  beforo  killing  it  outright  is  the  most  of  this  kingdom,  but  wero  introduced  first  in  a  domestie 

fia^H'snt  state,  and  afterwards  became  wild  in  the  woods  bjy  ill 

llie  fixed  inclination  which  they  discoTer  for  this  usage  or  neglect    Certain  it  is,  the  cat  was  an  animal 

peculiar  manner  of  pursuit  arises  from  the  conformation  much  higher  in  esteem  among  our  ancestors  than  it  is 

of  tlieir  ejea.    The  pupil  in  man,  and  in  meet  other  at  prosent    By  the  laws  of  Howel,  the  price  of  a  kitten 

animals,  is  capable  but  of  a  small  degree  of  contraction  beforo  it  could  see  was  to  be  a  penny;   till  it  caught  a 

and  dilatation ;  it  enlarges  a  little  in  the  dark,  and  con-  mouse,  twopence ;   and  when  it  commenced  mouaer, 

tracts  when  the  light  pouro  in  upon  it  in  too  great  fourpence.     It  was  required,  besides,  ^hat  it  should  be 

quantities.   In  the  eyes  of  cats,  however,  this  contraction  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  be  a  good 

and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  so  considerable,  that  the  mouser,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse, 

popil,  which  appears  narrow  and  small  like  the  black  If  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to 

of  one's  nail,  by  night  expands  over  the  whole  surface  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  yalne.     If  anr 

of  the  eye-ball,  and,  as  every  one  must  haye  seen,  their  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince^ 

ejes  seem  on  firo.    By  this  peculiar  conformation  their  granaiy  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and 

eyes  see  better  in  darxness  than  light,  and  the  animal  is  kmb ;   or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  pound  on  the  cat 

thus  better  adapted  for  spying  out  and  surprising  its  suspended  by  the  tail  (the  head  touching  the  floor), 

pnr.  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  tine  tip  of  the 

Although  the  cat  is  an  inhabitant  of  our  houses,  yet  it  former.     From  hence  we  discover,  besides  a  picture 

cannot  properly  be  called  a  dependent :  although  per-  of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  a  strong  ai^ument  that 

fectly  tame,  yet  it  acknowledges  no  obedience ;  on  the  cats  are  not  naturally  bred  in  our  forests.    An  animal 

eontraiy,  it  does  only  just  what  it  thinks  fit,  and  no  art  that  could  be  so  easily  taken  could  never  have  been 

can  controul  any  of  its  inclinations.    In  general  it  is  rated  so  highly ;   and  the  precautions  laid  down  to  im^ 

but  half  tamed,  and  has  its  attachments  rather  to  the  prove  the  breed  would  have  been  superfluous  in  a  crea- 

plaoe  in  which  it  resides  than  to  the  inhabitant    If  the  .  turo  that  multiplies  to  such  an  amazing  degree. ' 

inhabitant  quits  the  house  the  cat  still  remains;  and  In  our  climate  we  know  but  of  one  variety  of  the  wild 

if  carried  elsewhere  seems  for  a  while  bewildered  with  its  cat;  and,  firom  the  accounts  of  travellers,  we  learn  that 

new  situation.    It  must  take  time  to  become  acquainted  there  are  but  few  difierenoes  in  this  quadruped  in  all 

with  the  holes  and  retreats  in  Which  its  prey  resides,  parts  of  the  world.    The  greatest  diflbrence,  indeed,  be- 

with  all  the  little  labyrinths  through  which  they  often  tween  the  wild  cat  and  the  tame  one  is  rather  to  be 

make  good  an  escape.  found  internally  than  in  their  outward  form.    Of  all 

The  cat  is  particularly  fearfbl  of  water,  of  cold,  and  other  quadrupeds  the  wild  cat  is,  perhaps,  that  whose 
of  in  smells.  It  loves  to  keep  in  the  sun,  to  get  near  the  intestines  are  proportionably  the  smaUest  and  ^e 
Are,  and  to  rub  itself  ajniinst  those  who  carry  perfumes,  shortest  The  intestines  of  the  sheep,  for  instance,  un- 
it is  excessively  fond  of  some  plants,  such  as  valerian,  rayelled  out  and  measured  according  to  their  length, 
maram,  and  catrmint:  against  these  it  rubs,  smells  them  will  be  found  to  be  above  thirty  times  the  length  of  its 
St  a  distance,  and,  at  last,  if  they  be  planted  in  a  garden,  body;  whereas  the  wild  cat's  intestines,  being  measured 
wears  them  out  out,  will  not  be  found  above  three  times  the  length  of  its 

This  animal  eats  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  as  its  teeth  body.  This  is  a  surprising  contrast ;  but  we  may  account 

are  rather  made  for  tearing  than  chewing  its  aliments,  for  it  from  the  nature  of  the  food  in  the  two  animals — 

For  this  reason  it  loves  the  most  tender  food,  particu-  the  one  living  upon  vegetables,  which  require  a  longei^ 

lady  fish,  whieh  it  eats  as  well  boiled  as  raw.    Its  and  a  more  tedious  preparation  before  they  can  becoms 

sleeping  is  very  h^t;  and  it  often  seems  to  sleep  the  a  part  of  its  body;   the  other  living  upon  flesh,  which 

•hotter  to  deceive  its  prey.    When  the  cat  walks  it  treads  requires  very  little  alteration  in  order  to  be  assimilated 

ttty  softly,  and  without  the  least  noise ;  and  as  to  the  into  the  substance  of  the  creature  that  feeds  upon  it. 

neoessities  of  nature,  it  is  cleanly  to  the  last  degree.  Its  The  one,  therefore,  wanted  a  long  canal  for  properly^ 

for,  also,  is  usually  ileek  and  glossy;  and  fovthis reason  digesting  and  straining  its  food;  &e  other  but  a  short 

Ifae  hair  is  easily  electrifiLed,  sen^g  forth  shining  sparks  one,  as  the  food  is  already  prepared  to  pass  the  usual 

Grabbed  in  the  dark.  secretions:  however,  a  difficulty  still  remains  behind* — 

The  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  tame,  and  therefore  the  the  intestines  of  the  wild  cat  are  one-thiTd  shorter  than 

latter  may  be  considered  only  as  a  variety  of  the  former;  those  of  the  tame  one.     How  can  we  account  for  this? 

however,  they  differ  in  some  particulare.    The  cat  in  its  K  we  say  that  the  domestic  oat,  living  upon  more  ]^)enti«> 

state  n  somewhat  larger  than  the  house-cat —  ful  and  more  nourishing  provision,  has  its  intestines 
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enlamd  toflw  qiuntitj  iritb  wlUdi  H  U  nippllad,  ite  ottcnnKbthelspasfooU  lod  loftf  noaaUns,  in  te 

tdwUlind  this  obaamtion  oontnMlicWd  in  the  wild  boar  mon  gentle — ot,  to  spekk  man  pimerlj,  hr  Imp  ds» 

and  tlM  wolf,  iriiMe  iatostiars  btb  u  long  as  Ihow  of  fits  gsroa»— tb«n  thoa*  md  in  the  tamd  nlleja  hnnrnlli 

hfig  or  tba  dog,  though  they  lead  a  aaTaae  life,  and,  lika  Tbe  liana  of  Honnt  Atlaa,  the  topac^  which  am  «onr«d 

dia  wild  oat,  are  fed  bj  precuious  ntbaMenoe.    The  with  ettnial  enom,  have  neitber  the  atnngth  nor  Iki 

diortneaa,  theiefore,  of  the  wild  oafe  intraiinea  ie  ttill  ferod^  <^  the  Uons  ot  Bildnlgerid  ot  Zaata,  when  Ik* 

naaoeounled  for ;    and  most  natoralieta  oonrider  the  phdns  am  eonred  with  btmiiig  eacda.    It  ia  paitjaa 

difflonin  inextricable.    We  mast  leare  It,  therefore,  aa  larir  in  dieae  fhgtaAil  deanta  that  thcMe  aaonnvoa  and 

«De  of  tooae  difficulties  wbioh  future  obeertatian  or  aeci-  temble  beaate  ai«  fonnd  that  aeem  to  be  the  wourw 

dent  m  inoM  likelj  to  dieoorer.  and  tenor  of  the  nei^bonring  kiagdoma.     Happi^, 

-    TUa  aaimal  ia  one  of  thoee  few  which  are  oommon  to  indeed,  the  apeeiee  is  not  nrj  dubweovs;  and  it  ae^ns 

the  new  oimtinentaa  well  aa  the  old.   When  Ohiiatopber  ta  he  dfaninidiing  daily;   for  Aoaa  iri>o  hare  tra«dlad 

Cohtmbns  first  diaeorered  that  eMmtry,  a  hunter  hnmRht  through  theee  eomitriea  aaama  oa  that  Aeraan  hyao 

Um  ma  wbidi  he  had  ditcovered  in  the  wooda,  which  means  so  inanj  there  at  preaent  aa  there  were  fonaiMT; 

waaof  the  ordinsi7Sitt,  and  the  tail  Te>jl<H)g  and  tfaiok.  and  Mr.  Shaw  obaarrea,  that  the  Romans  e«iriedflft^ 

Tb^  wen  aleooomraoa  in  Pern,  althoi^  the;  were  not  times  as  manr  lioas  froinLifhia  ineDa^aar  tooomb^ 

rendered  domeatk.    Tbn  are  KkcnriM  well  known  in  in  their  ampIiitheAtns  aa  an  to  be  feond  in  the  lAola 

Afrioa  and  man;  parts  o(  Asia.    In  some  of  theee  eoun-  eountr;  at  this  time.    The  sane  iwnarii  is  made  with 

triea  the;  ate  of  a  Deenliar  eolonr,  and  ineltning  to  bine,  regard  to  Turke;,  to  Penia,  and  the  Indies,  where  ttoj 

In  Perma,  Pietro  dello  Valle  iofonne  ua  that  there  is  a  ue  fonnd  to  diminish  in  their  munbersereiTdar.    Nov 

Und  of  cat,  particnlarl;  in  the  prOTinoe  of  Chon^an,  is  it  diffienlt  to  aedBn  the  cause  of  this  dimmntian: 

of  the  figure  and  form  of  the  ordinal;  one,  bat  inflniteW  it   ia   obvioas    that    it    eannot    be    owing    to    the    i»- 

more  beautiful  in  the  Instre  and  oolour  of  its  skin.     It  oreaM  of  the  force  of  odwr    qnadiupeda,    ainee    A*f 

is  of  a  gnr  blue,  wilfaoat  mixture,  and  is  soft  and  ihin-  are  all  inferior  to  tiie  lion,  and.  eoneequentl;,  instead  ec 

iog  as  silk.     The  tail  is  rer;  long,  and  ooveied  with  lessening  the  number  on);  tend  to  inereaae  *'  ~  " 

hair  six  inches  in  length,  whioh  the  animal  throws  upon  on  whioh  the;  suheiat ;   it  mnst  therefore  h.  _ 

its  back  like  the  aquiirel.    Theee  cats  ate  well  known  in  b;  the  inereaae  of  muikind,  who  is  the  onl;  .  _ 

Frnnoe,  and  ban  been  brought  orer  to  England  under  Mature  capable  of  making  head  against  tMee  tjrraalB 

lbs  name  of  the  "  blue  oa^"  wbioh,  howeTer,  is  not  their  of  the  forest  and  preTenting  their  inerease.    The  aims 

eolonr.  en>n  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Hegre  make  them  more  than  a 

Another  lariet;  of  this  animal  is  called  b;  oe  the  match  for  tirii  powerful  creature ;  and  the;  seldom  make 

"  lion  oat,"  or,  as  others  more  proper!;  tenn  it,  the  "  oat  the  attack  without  coming  off  victariouB.     Thai  uatad 

of  Angora."      These  are  larger  than  the  common  cat,  manner  is  to  find  oat  his  retreat,  and  with  ^leaiB  headed 

and  BTen  than  the  wild  one.    Their  hair  is  much  longer,  with  iron  to  proToke  him  to  the  combat;  four  men  tn 

and  hangs  about  thdr  head  and  neck,  giving  this  otear  Doamdmsdesenlflctent  forthisencounter;  andheagainat 

ture  the  ^pearanoe  of  a  lion.     Some  of  theee  are  white,  whom  the  Jion  Hies  receires  him  upon  liis  ^ar,  while 

•nd  otfaen  of  a  dun  colour.     These  oome  from  Sjrria  the  others  attack  him  behind;  the  lion,  finding  himself 

and  Peraia — two  oountriee  whioh  are  noted  for  giving  a  wounded  in  the  tear,  turns  that  wa;,  and  tfans  gives  die 

kmg  Boft  hair  to  the  animals  br«d  there.     'Hie  efaeep,  man  he  first  attacked  an  opportunil;  to  recovm.    In 

the  goate.  the  dogs,  and  the  rabbits  of  8<rria  ate  all  this  manner  the;  attack  bim  on  all  sides,  until  at  last 

remarkable  for  the  Imgth  and  fine  gloee;  softneea  of  the;   entirel;  disable  and    then   despatch  him.      This 

their  hair ;  btit  parttcularl;  the  cat,  whose  nature  seems  siipetiori^  in  the  numbers  and  the  arts  of  man,  that 

to  be  inflexible,  conforms  to  the  nature  of  the  olimaie  are  sutGcient  to  ocmquer  the  lion,  serve  also  to  enervate 

and  Boil,  loses  ite  savage  colour,  whioh  it  preserves  in  and  discoitrage  bim ;  for  he  is  brave  onl;  in  proportiaa 

almost  evei;  other  part  of  the  world,  and  aaeumes  the  to  the  snooess  of  his  former  encounters.     In  the  vast 

moat  beautiful  appearance.   There  are  some  other  varie-  deserts  of  Zaara,  in  the  burning  sands  that  lie  between 

ties  in  this  fnimal.  but  rather  in  colour  than  in  form ;  Mauritania  and  Negroland,  in  the  uninhabited  ooontriea 

and  in  geoetal  it  ma;  be  remarked,  that  the  oat  when  that  lie  to  the  north  of  CaCitaria.  aud,  in  genernl,  in  alt 

taken  into  othw  countries  alters  but  ve^  little,  still  pre-  the  deserts  of  Africa  where  man  has  not  ued  his  babi> 

•erring  its  natniol  maimeia,  habits,  sndoonformations.  tation,  the  lions  ore  found  in  great  numbers,  and  preaem 
their  natural  eourage  and  force.   Aoeustomed  tonuMan 

Tbb  Lipv. — Ilie  influence  of  chmate  up<m  mankind  their  strength  with  ever;  animal  theji  meet,  the  haWt 

te  but  vet;  anall:   he  ia  found  to  sabaist  in  all  parts  of   conquering   renders   them    intrepid   and    tetribla 

of  the  earth,  ae  well  under  the  lroz»t  poles  as  beneath  Having  never  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and  eom- 

the  torrid  lone ;    but  in  animals  tlie  climate  ma;  be  binatioiiH  of  man,  the;  have  no  appiefaenaioni  from  hia 

conndered  aa  congenial,  and  a  kind  of  seoond  nature,  power.     The;  boldl;  face  him,  and   eeem  to  bnve  d>» 

The;  almost  all  have  their  partioulaT  latitudes.  be;ond  force  of  hta  arms.     Woundaratharserve  to  provoke  their 

whioh  the;  aie  onable  to  subsist— either  perishing  with  rage  than  to  leptess  thai  ardour.    The;  are  notdatuted 

a  moderate  oold  or  d;ing  for  want  of  a  frozen  air,  even  even  with  the  opposition  of  numbers ;  a  single  Iwm  «(  IIm 

in  a  temperate  climate.     The  rein-deer  is  never  seen  to  desert  often  attaoks  an  entire  oaravan ;   and,  after  aa 

depart  from  the  io;  fields  of  the  north ;  and,  on  the  con-  obstinate  combat,  when  bo  finds  himtelf  overpowat«d, 

' ',  ^e  lion  degenerates  when  taken  from  beneath  instead  of  fljing.  he  eontinuss  to  ownbat.  Wtieatuig,  Mid 

_,  -hie.    The  whole  earth  is  the  native  countr;  of  man ;  still  facing  the  enem;  till  he  dies.    On  the  eontiaj;,  IIm 

btit  aU  inferior  »"ii"«ia  have  eaoh  their  own  peculiar  lious  which  inhabit  the  peopled  oountriee  of  Horooev  or 

distriets.  India,  having  booome  acquainted  with  human  powat  and 

Uoatlaneetria]  animals  are  found  larger,  fiercer,  and  experiencedman'ssuperiorit;,  faaTeloat  all  their  eoiDac% 

stronger  in  the  warm  than  in  the  cold  or  temperate  so  as  to  be  seated  aws;  with  a  shout,  and  seldom  attMk 

elimaMa.    The;  an  also  more  courageous  and  enter  an;  but  the  unresisimg  fioeks  or  heids,  which  cmb 

pris^g— all  their  di^odtiona  seaming  to  partake  of  the  women  and  ohildraa  on  sufflment  to  protect, 
ardour  of  their  native  soil.    The  lion  pioduoed  under       This  alteration  in  the  lion's  diapoeition  Mflkjm^ 

.the  burning  ran  of  Africa  ie  of  all  others  the  meet  ter-  shows  that  he  might  eaidl;  be  lamed,  and  admitof* 

riMo— the  moat  undaunted.    The  wolf  or  the  dog,  in-  certain  degree  of  eduoation.    In  tact,  nothing  ia  mot* 

atead  c^  attempting  to  rival  him,  soaree  deearve  to  attend  common  than  for  kaepera  of  wild  beasta  to  pfat;  with  thte 

bis  motioni*  or  beoMue  his  providers.    Sooh,  however,  animal,  to  pull  out  bia  toogae,  and  aren  la  chastiee  Um 

of  theea  animals  aa  ore  bred  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  without  a  cause.    HeaaemstobearitoUwiththaMlmM 
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oompogme;  and  we  Tory  nrelj  ha^e  insUmoes  of  his  the  flesh  and  bones  aie  large,  and  growing  longer  in 

TMttngingtheeennifioTdcedflallieB  of  impertinent  oruelty.  proportion  as  its  real  thiolmiias  lessens  towards  tha 

Homier,  whco^  his  anger  is  at  last  excited  the  oonse-  point,  where  it  ends  in  a  tuft    The  hair  about  the  neek 

qoBOOdB  are  terrible.    Labat  tells  ns  of  a  gentleman  who  and  breast  is  not  di£fezent  from  that  on  the  rest  of  the 

kq^  a  liim  in  his  ohamber,  and  employed  a  servant  to  body,  exoept  in  its  length ;  nor  is  each  hair  pointed  asm 

attnd  it,  who,  as  is  usual,  mixedhis  blows  with  caresses,  most  other  animals,  but  of  an  equal  thickness  from  one 

lUs  illt-judged  assooiation  continued  for  some  time ;  till  end  to  the  other.    The  neek  is  Teiy  strong,  but  not  com- 

ene  morning  the  gentleman  was  awakened  by  a  noise  in  posed  of  one  solid  bone,  as  Aristotle  has  imagined ;  on 

luB  room,  widch  at  first  he  could  not  tell  the  cause  of;  the  contrary,  though  yery  short  and  muscular,  it  has  aa 

but,  drawing  the  curtains,  he  peroeiTed  a  horrid  speo-  many  bones  as  the  camel  or  the  horse ;  for  it  is  uni- 

taele — the  lion  growling  over  the  man's  head,  which  he  yersal  to  all  quadrupeds  to  haye  seyen  joints  in  the  neck, 

had  separated  from  the  body,  and  tossing  it  round  the  and  not  one  of  them  haTe  either  more  or  less.  However, 

floor.    He  immediately,  therefore,  flew  into  the  next  the  muscles  in  the  neck  of  the  lion  that  tie  the  bonea 

room,  eaUed  to  the  people  without,  and  had  the  animal  together  are  extremely  strong,  and  have  somewhat  the 

secured  from  doing  nirther  mischief.    However,  this  appearance  of  bones ;  so  that  ancient  authors  who  have 

sb^e  account  is  not  sufficient  to  weigh  against  the  many  treated  of  this  animal  have  mistaken  the  whole  for  a 

instanoes  we  erery  day  see  of  this  creature's  gentleness  singe  ,bone.    The  tongue  is  rough,  and  beset  with 

and  submission.    He  is  often  bred  up  with  other  domestic  prickles  as  hard  as  a  cat's  daws ;  these  have  the  grain 

animals,  and  is  seen  to  play  innocently  and  familiarly  turned  backwards;  so  that  it  is  probable  a  lion,  if  it 

among  them ;  and  if  it  ever  happens  that  his  natund  should  attempt  to  Hck  a  man's  hand,  as  we  are  told  it 

ferocity  returns,  it  is  ssldom  excited  against  his  bene-  sometimes  does,  would  tear  off  the  skin.    The  eyes  are 

feetcrsb    As  his  passions  are  strong  and  his  appetites  always  bright  and  flexy ;  nor  eyen  in  death  does  this 

v^iement,  one  ought  not  to  presume  that  the  impressions  tarriole  look  forsake  them.    In  short,  the  structure  of 

of  education  will  always  prevail :  so  that  it  would  be  the  paws,  teeth,  eyes,  and  tongue  are  the  same  as  in  a 

dsagerous  in  such  circumstances  to  sufibr  him  to  remain  cat ;  and  also  in  the  inward  parts  these  two  animals  so 

too  long  without  food,  or  to  persist  in  irritating  and  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  the  anatomists's  chief 

abusing  him :  however,  numbers  of  accounts  assure  us  distinction  arises  merely  from  the  size, 

that  his  anger  is  noble,  his  courage  magnanimous,  and  The  lion  has,  as  vras  observed  before,  a  large  mane, 

hk  disposition  ^ratsfiiL    He  baa  been  often  seen  to  which  grows  every  year  longer  as  the  animal  grows 

despise  contemptible  enemies,  and  pardon  their  insults  older ;  the  lioness  is  without  this  omameut  at  every 

when  it  was  in  nis  power  to  punish  theuL    He  has  been  age.    This  mane  is  not  coarse  or  rough  as  in  a  horse. 

Been  to  niare  the  Hves  of  such  as  were  thrown  to  be  but  composed  of  the  same  hair  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 

devoured  by  him,  to  live  peaceably  with  them,  to  afford  lengthened  and  shining.    The  mane  as  well  as  the  rest 

them  a  part  of  Ids  subsistence,  and  sometimes  to  want  of  tiie  body  is  of  a  yellow  colour ;  nor  is  there  eyer  any 

food  himself  rather  than  deprive  them  of  that  life  which  diffisrence  to  be  found  in  the  colour  of  one  lion  from 

his  generosi^  had  spared.  that  of  another.    What  the  ancients  might  have  said 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  lion  is  not  cruel,  since  he  concerning  black  lions,  or  white,  or  streaked  like  the 

is  se  only  from  necessity,  and  never  kills  more  than  he  tiger,  is  not  confirmed  by  modem  experience ;  so  that 

eoosume&    When  satiated,  he  is  perfectly  gentie ;  while  these  varieties  have  never  been  seen,  or  exist  no  longer, 

the  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  dtt  the  inferior  kinds,  such  aa  the  It  is  usually  suppossd  that  the  lion  is  not  possessed 

Ibx,  the  polecat,  and  the  fenet,  kill  without  remorse,  are  of  the  sense  of'^smemnff  in  such  perfection  aa  most  other 

fieiee  without  cause,  and  by  their  indiscriminate  slangh-  animals.    It  is  also  ooserved  that  too  strong  a  light 

ter,  seem  rather  to  satis^  their  malignity  than  their  peaUy  incommodes  him.    Tiiis  is  more  than  probable 

hanger.  irom  the  formation  of  his  eyes,  which,  like  those  of  the 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  seems  to  speak  his  cat,  ssem  fitted  for  seeing  oest  in  the  dark.    For  tliis 

internal  generosity.    His  figurs  is  striking,  his  look  eon*  reason  he  seldom  appears  in  open  day,  but  ravages 

fident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  voice  terrible,  chiefly  by  night ;  ana  not  only  the  Hon,  but  all  other 

His  stature  is  not  overgrown  like  that  of  the  elephant  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  are  kept  off  by  the  fires  which 

or  riimoceros ;  nor  is  ms  shape  clumsy,  like  that  of  the  the  inhabitants  light  to  preserve  their  herds  and  flocks ; 

hippopotamus  or  the  ox.    It  is  compact,  well  proper-  the  brightness  of  the  same  dazzles  their  eyes,  which  ara 

tionea,  and  sizeable— a  perfect  model  of  strength  joined  only  fitted  for  seeing  in  the  dark ;  and  they  ara  afraid 

with  agili^r.    It  is  muscular  and  bold,  neither  charged  to  yenture  blindly  into  those  places  which  they  know  (o 

with  fat  nor  unnecesaaiy  flesh.    It  is  sufficient  but  to  be  filled  with  their  enemies.    It  is  equally  true  of  all 

aee  him  in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  superior  foroe.  this  kind  that  they  hunt  rather  by  the  sight  f.^ian  the 

His  large  head  surrounded  with  a  dreamul  mam^—  smell ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  Uon  pursued 

all  those  muscles  that  appear  under  the  skin  swelling  either  the  jackall  or  the  wild  aog  while  tiiey  are  hunting 

with  the  shghtest  exertions — and  the  great  breadth  of  upon  the  scent ;  and  when  they  haye  run  the  beast 

his  paws,  witii  the  thickness  of  his  limbs,  plainly  eyince  down  he  comes  in  and  monopouses  the  spoil.    From 

that  no  other  animal  in  the  forest  is  capable  of  opposing  hence,  probably,  may  have  arisen  the  story  of  the  lion's 

him.    He  has  a  yerr  broad  face,  that,  as  some  haye  provider:  these  littie  industrious  anunals  may  often,  it 

imagined,  "resembles  tne  human.    It  is  surrounded  with  is  true,  provide  a  feast  for  the  lion ;  but  they  have 

yery  long  hair,  which  gives  it  a  yery  mi\jestic  air.    The  hunted  merely  for  themselyes,  and  he  is  an  unwelcome 

top  of  tho  head,  the  temples,  the  cheeks,  the  under  jaw,  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

the  aedc  the  breast,  the  shoulder,  the  hinder  part  of  the  The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animals  thai 

lege,  and  the  belly,  are  furnished  with  it,  while  all  the  coide  in  his  way ;  but  as  he  is  yery  formidable,  and  aa 

zeat  a£  the  body  is  coyered  with  yery  short  hair,  of  a  they  all  seek  to  ayoid  him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide  in 

tasmj  odlonr.    The  len^fth  of  the  hair  in  many  parts,  order  to  take  them  by  surprise.    For  this  purpose  he 

and  the  shortness  of  it  m  others,  serves  a  good  deal  to  crouches  on  his  bdly  in  some  thicket  or  among  tlie  long 

diagtiise  this  animal's  real  figure.    The  breast,  for  in-  grass,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  forest ;  in  this 

alBWTft,  appears  very  broad,  but  in  reality  it  is  as  narrow  retreat  he  continues,  with  patient  expectation,  until  his 

and  oontracted  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  generality  prey  comes  within  a  proper  distance,  and  he  then  sprini^ 

of  dogs  and  horses.    For  the  same  reason  the  tail  seems  after  it,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  him,  aud  often  seizes 

as  be  of  an  equal  thiekness  from  one  end  to  the  other,  it  at  the  first  bound.    If  he  misses  the  effort,  and  in  two 

«(acount  of  the  inequality  of  the  hair  with  which  it  is  or  three  reitenited  springs  cannot  seize  his  prey,  he  cou- 

•>    ^  beiing  shorter  near  the  insertion  where  tinues  motionless  for  a  time,  se.'^ms  to  be  very  sensible 
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flf  Ids  diflappoiniiDfiiit,  and  waits  for  a  more  saocesafiil    approach  him  ihej  either  shoot  or  tiirow  thmr  jaTeliiis, 
ivpportuiiit^.    In  the  deserts  and  forests  his  most  usual    and  in  this  manner  disable  him  hefore  he  is  attacked 


pxej  are  the  gazelles  and  the  monkejs,  wiUi  which  the  by  the  dogs,  man^  of  whom  he  would  otherwise  destroy, 

torrid  regions  abound.    The  latter  he  takes  when  they  He  is  very  TiTacioua,  and  is  never  killed  at  onoe,  but 

happen  to  be  upon  the  ground,  for  he  cannot  climb  trees  continues  to  fight  desoerately  even  after  he  has  reoeiYed 

like  the  cat  or  the  tiger.    He  devours  a  great  deal  at  a  his  mortal  blow.      lie  is  also  taken  by  pit>fa]l»— tbe 

time,  and  generally  fills  himself  for  two  or  three  days  to  natives  digging  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  and  covoing 

oome.    His  teeth  are  so  strong  that  he  very  easily  breaks  it  slightly  over  with  sticks  and  eaith«  which,  however, 

the  bones,  and  swallows  them  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  sive  way  beneath  his  wei^^t,  and  he  sinks  to  ^e  bottom, 

It  is  reported  that  he  sustains  hunger  a  very  long  time,  nom  whence  he  has  no  means  of  escape.    But  the  most 

but  thirst  he  carmot  support  in  an  equal  degree,  his  usual  manner  of  taking  this  animal  is  wbSle  yet  a  cob, 

temperament  being  extremely  hot;  some  have  even  aa-  and  incapable  of  resistanoe.    The  place  near  tiie  den 

aerted  that  he  is  in  a  continual  fever.    He  drinks  as  of  the  lioness  is  generally  well  known  by  the  extent 

often  as  he  meets  with  water,  lapping  it  like  a  cat,  which,  of  her  depredations  on  that  occasion ;  the  natives,  thoe- 

ea  we  know,  drinks  but  slowly.    He  generally  requires  fore,  watch  the  time  of  her  abaenee,  and,  aided  1^  a 

about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flesh  in  a  day ;  he  prefers  swift  horse,  carry  off  her  cubs,  which  they  sell  to  straor 

that  of  live  animala,  and  particularly  those  which  he  gers,  or  to  the  gteat  men  of  their  eonntrjr. 
has  just  killed.  He  seldom  aevours  the  bodies  of  animals       The  lion,  while  young  and  adtive,  hves  by  hunting 

when  they  begin  to  putrefy ;  and  he  chooses  rather  to  in  the  forest  at   a   great  distance   from  *any  human 

hunt  for  a  fresh  spoil  than  to  return  to  that  which  he  habitation,  and  seldom  quits  this  retreat  whue  able  to 

had  half  devoured  before.    However,  though  he  usually  subsist  by  his  natural  industry ;  but  when  he  becomes 

feeds  upon  fresh  proviaioii,  his  brea^  is  veyy  offimsive  old  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  surprise,  he  boldly 

and  his  urine  insupportable.  comes  down  into  places  more  frequented,  attacks  the 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  so  loud,  that  when  it  is  heard  floclcs  and  herds  that  take  shelter  near  the  hsibitatiQn 

in  the  night  and  re-echoed  b^  the  mountains  it  resembles  of  the  shepherd  or  tlie  husbandman,  and  depends  radier 

distant  thunder.    This  roar  is  his  natural  note,  for  when  upon  his  courage  than  his  address  for  support    It  is 

enraged  he  has  a  different  growl,  which  is  short,  broken,  remarkable,  however,  that  when  he  makes  one  of  these 

and  reiterated.    The  roar  is  a  deep  hollow  growl,  which  desperate  sallies,  if  he  finds  men  and  quadrupeds  in  the 

he  sends  forth  five  or  six  times  a  day,  particularly  before  same  field  he  only  attacks  the  latter,  and  never  meddks 

rain.    The  cry  of  anger  is  much  louder  and  more  for-  with  men  unless  they  provc^e  him  to  engage.    It  is  said 

midable.    This  is  ahravs  excited  by  opposition;   and  tliat  he  prefers  the  nesh  of  camels  to  any  other  food;  he 

upon  those  occasions,  when  the  lion  summons  up  all  his  is  likewise  said  to  be  fond  of  that  of  young  elephants; 

terrors  for  the  combat,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible,  these  he  often  attacks  before  their  trunk  is  yet  grown; 

He  then  lashes  his  sides  with  his  lone  tale,  which  alone  and  unless  the  old  elephant  comes  to  their  assistanoe 

is  strong  enough  to  lay  a  man  level ;  he  moves  his  mane  he  makes  them  an  easy  prey. 

in  every  direction — ^it  seems  to  rise  and  stand  like  bristles       The  lion  is  terrible  u}K>n  all  occastons,  but  particularly 

round  his  head ;  the  skin  and  muscles  of  his  face  are  all  at  those  seasons  when  he  is  incited  by  desire,  or  when 

in  agitation ;  his  huge  eye-brows  half  cover  his  glaring  the  female  has  brought  forth.    It  is  then  that  the  lioness 

eye-balls ;  he  discovers  his  teeth,  which  are  formed  rather  is  seen  followed  by  eight  or  ten  males,  who  fight  most 

for  destruction  than  chewing  his  food ;   he  shows  his  bloody  battles  among  each  other,  till  one  of  uiem.  be* 

tongue  covered  with  points,  and  extends  his  daws,  which  oome  victorious  over  all  the  rest    She  is  said  to  bring 

appear  almost  as  long  as  a  man's  fingers.    Prepared  in  forth  in  spring,  and  to  produce  but  once  a  year.    Wm 

this  manner  for  war,  there  are  few  animals  that  will  ven-  remect  to  the  time  of  testation  naturalista  have  been 

ture  to  engage  him ;  and  even  the  boldest  of  the  human  divided,  some  affirming  that  the  lioness  went  with  young 

kind  are  daunted  at  his  approach.    The  elephant,  the  six  months,  and  others  but  two.     The  time,  aho,  m 

rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopotamus,  are  the  only  their  ^wth  and  their  age  have  hitherto  been  lost  in 

animals  that  are  not  afraid  singly  to  make  opposition.  obscurity—^some  asserting  that  they  acquired  their  fuH 

Nevertheless,  neither  the  leopard  nor  the  wild  boar  growth  in  three  years,  and  othera  that  they  rejquired  a 

if  provoked  will  shun  the  combat;   they  do  not  seek  the  longer  period  to  come  to  perfection ;  some  saying  (and 

lion  to  attack,  but  will  not  fly  at  his  approach ;    they  among  this  number  is  Mr.  Bn£R>n)  that  they  lived  to 

wait  his  onset,  whicli  he  seldom  makes  unless  compelled  but  twenty  years,  or  twenty-two  at  most ;  others  »n^^«g 

by  hunger;   they  tlieja  exert  all  their  strength,  and  are  their  lives  even  of  shorter  duration.    ^11  these  doubts 

sometimes  successful.   We  are  told  of  a  combat  between  are  now  reduced  to  certsinty — for  we  have  had  several 

a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  in  a  meadow  near  Algiers,  which  of  these  animals  bred  in  the  Tower ;  so  that  the  manner 

continued  for  a  long  time  with  Incredible  obstinacy :  at  oi  their  copulation,  the  time  of  their  gestation,  the  num- 

length,  both  were  seen  to  fall  from  the  wounds  they  had  her  they  bring  forth,  and  the  time  they  take  to  oome  to 

given  each  other,  and  the  ground  all  about  them  was  perfection,  are  all  pretty  well  known.    Although  the 

oovered  with  their  blood.     These  instances,  however,  lion  emits  his  urine  backwards,  yet  he  couples  in  tbtf 

are  very  rare,  for  the  lion  is  in  general  the  undisputed  ordinary  manner;  and,  as  was  said  before,  his  internal 

master  of  the  forest     Man  is  the  only  creature  that  structure  in  almost  every  respect  resembles  that  of  a 

attacks  him  with  almost  oertsln  success,  with  the  assist-  cat  The  lioness,  however,  is  upon  these  occasions  parti- 

ance  of  dogs  and  horses,  which  are  trained  to  the  pui^  eularly  fierce,  and  often  wounds  the  lion  in  a  terriUe 

suit    These  animals — ^which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  maimer.    She  goes  with  young,  as  I  am  assured  by  her 

have  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  lion  in  an  agony  keeper,  no  more  than  five  months;  the  young  onea» 

of  consternation — when  conscious  of  the  assistance  of  which  are  never  more  than  two  in  number  when  Innoui^ 

man,  become  pursuers  in  their  turn,  and  boldly  hunt  forth,  are  about  the  siae  of  a  laiige  pug  dog — hn  unlaw, 

their  natural  tyrant    The  dogs  are  always  of  the  large  pretty,  and  playful ;  they  continue  the  teat  for  tivdva 

breed ;   and  the  horses,  as  Qesner  assures  us,  must  be  months,  and  the  animal  &  more  than  five  years  in  sqa* 

of  that  sort  called  **  charosai,'*  or  lion-eyed— all  others  ing  to  perfection.    As  to  its  age,  from  its  imposoned 

of  this  kind  flying  at  the  siffht  of  the  lion,  and  endeavour  state  we  can  have  no  certainty ;  since  itis  verynrobalite 

to  throw  their  riders.     When  the  lion  is  roused  he  that,  being  deprived  of  its  natural  climate,  mod,  aaft 

recedes  with  a  slow,  stately  motion ;   he  never  goes  off  exercise,  its  life  must  be  very  much  abridged.  HoiwiWf 

directly  forward,  nor  measures  his  paces  equally,  but  naturalists  have  hitherto  been  gready  mistaken  as  t» 

takes  an  oblique  course,  going  from  one  side  to  the  other,,  the  length  of  its  existence     The  great  he-lion,  caM 

and  bounding  rather  than  running.    When  the  huntera  "  Porap^,*'  whi<^  died  in  the  year  1700,  was  Immni  If 
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have  been  in  tbe  Tower  for  above  aerenty  years ;  and  of  beauty  by  bestowix^  it  on  the  most  nozions  of  quad- 
one  lately  died  there,  which  was  brought  ^om  tlie  river  rupeds.  We  have  at  present  one  of  these  animals  in 
Gambia,  that  died  above  sixty-three.  The  lion,  therefore,  the  Tower,  which  to  tne  view  appears  the  most  good- 
is  a  Tenr  long-lived  animal ;  and,  very  probably,  in  his  atured  and  harmless  creature  in  the  world ;  its  pbyai- 
native  rorests  his  age  exceeds  even  that  of  man  himself,  ognomy  is  far  from  fierce  or  anjnry ;  it  has  not  the  com- 
In  this  animal  all  the  passions,  even  of  the  most  gentle  manding,  stem  countenance  of  the  lion,  but  a  gentle, 
kind,  are  in  exoess,  but  particularly  the  attachment  placid  air;  yet  for  all  this  it  is  fierce  and  savage  beyond 
of  the  female  to  her  young.  Tbe  lioness,  though  measure ;  neither  correction  can  terrify  it  nor  indulgence 
naturally  less  strong,  less  courageous,  and  less  mis-  can  tame. 

^hievcus  than  the  lion,  beoomes  terrible  when  she  has  got  The  chief  and  most  observable  distinction  in  the  tiger, 

yovoag  ones  to  provide  for.    She  then  makes  her  incur-  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all  others  of  the  mottled 

none  with  even  more  intrepidity  than  the  lion  himself;  kind,  is  in  the  shape  of  its  colours,  whidi  run  in  streaks 

8he  throws  herself  indiscriminately  among  men  and  or  bands  in  the  same  direction  as  his  ribs,  from  the 

other  animals— destroys  without  distinction — ^loads  her-  back  down  to  the  belly.    The  leopard,  tbe  panther,  and 

aelf  with  the  spoil,  and  brings  it  home  reeking  to  her  the  ounce  are  all  partlv  covered  like  this  animal,  but 

cubs,  whom    she  accustoms   betimes  to  crusty  and  with  this  difference — ^their  colours  are  broken  in  spots 

sUuighter.    She  usually  brings  forth  in  tlie  most  retired  all  over  the  bodv,  whereas  in  the  tiger  they  stretch 

ind  inaccesaible  places ;   and,  when  she  fears  to  have  lengthwise,  and  there  is  scarce  a  round  spot  to  be  found 

her  retreat  discovered,  often  hides  her  tracks  by  retrao-  on  his  skin.    Besides,  there  are  other  observable  distino- 

Ing  her  ground,  or  by  brushing  them  out  withner  tail,  tions:   the  tiger  is  much  larger,  and  often  found  biggei 

me  sometimes,  also,  when  her  apprehensions  are  ^reat,  than  even  the  lion  himself;  it  is  also  much  more  slender 

tnuisports  them  firom  one  place  to  anotheiv  and,  if  ob-  in  proportion  to  its  size — ^its  legs  shorter,  and  its  neck 

stnietod,  defends  them  with  determined  courage,  and  and  body  longer.    In  short,  of  a}l  other  animals  it  most 

fights  to  the  last  resembles  the  cat  in  shape ;   and,  if  we  conceive  the 

The  lion  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  torrid  zone,  latter  magnified  to  a  very  great  degree,  we  shall  have  a 

and,  as  was  said,  is  always  most  formidable  there ;  and  tolerable  idea  of  the  former. 

yet  he  can  subsist  in  more  temperate  climates :   there  In  classing  carnivorous  animals  we  may  place  the  lion 

-was  a  time  when  even  the  soumem  ]>art3  of  Europe  foremost;  and  immediately  after  him  follows  tlie  tiger 

were  infested  by  him.    At  present  he  is  only  found  in  which  seems  to  partake  of  all  the  noxious  qualities  of  tbe 

\fnea  and  the  East  Indies,  in  some  of  which  countries  lion,  without  sharing  any  of  his  good  ones.    To  prides 

le  grows  to  an  enormous  height    The  lion  of  Bildul-  courage,  and  strength  the  lion  joins  greatness,  clemency, 

gem  is  said  to  be  nearly  &ye  feet  high,  and  betweOn  and  generosity:  but  the  tiger  is  fierce  without  provoca- 

nine  and  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser-  tion,  and  cruel  without  necessity.     The  lion  seldom 

tion  of  the  taQ.    We  have  in  the  Tower  at  present  one  ravages  except  when  excited  bv  hunger ;  the  tiger,  on 

above  four  feet  hi«^h,  which  was  brought  from  Morocco,  the  contraiy,  though  glutted  with  slaughter,  is  not  satis 

ind  which  is  the  largest  that  for  some  time  past  has  fied,  still  continues  the  camago,  and  seems  to  have  its 

been  seen  in  Europe.    The  ordinary  size  is  oetween  courage  only  inflamed  by  not  finding  resistance.    In 

three  and  four  feet — ^the  female  being  in  all  her  dimen-  falliug  in  among  a  flock  or  a  herd  it  gives  no  quarter, 

sions  about  one-third  leiss  than  the  male.    Tl^ere  are  no  but  levels  all  with  indiscriminate  cruelty,  and  scarce 

fionsin  America:  the  puma,  which  has  received  the  finds  time  to  appease  its  appetite  while  intent  upon 

name  of  the  "American  lion,"  is  comparatively  a  very  satisfying  the  malignity  of  its  natui^.    It  thus  becomee 

contemptible  animal,  having  neither  the  shape,  the  size,  the  scourge  of  the  country  where  it  is  found ;   it  fears 

ror  the  mane  of  the  lion — ^being  known  to  be  extremely  neither  the  threats  nor  the  opposition  of  mankind ;  the 

oowardly,  to  climb  trees  for  its  prey,  to  subsist  radier  beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  fall  equally  a  sacrifice  to  its 

by  its  cunning  than  its  courage,  and  to  be  inferior  even  insatiable  fury ;  the  young  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 

to  tbe  animal  that  goes  by  the  name^  of  the  "  American  become  equally  its  prey ;  and  it  not  unlrequently  Ten* 

tiger.**     We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  confound  this  little  tures  to  attack  even  the  Hon  himself. 

treacherous  creature  with  the  lion,  which  all  the  ancients  Happily  for  the  rest  of  Nature,  this  animal  is  not  very 

have  concurred  in  denominating  the  "  king  of  beasts,"  common,  and  the  species  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 

and  which  they  have  described  as  brave  and  merciful,  warmest  provinces  of  the  East    The  tiger  is  found  in 

Indeed,  the  numerous  accounts  which  they  have  given  Malabar,  in  Slam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries 

OS  of  this  animal's  generosit^r  and  tenderness  show  that  which  are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros. 

there  must  be  some  foimdation  for  the  general  belief  of  Some  even  pretend  that  it  has  a  friendship  for  and  often 

its  good  qualities;   for  mankind  seldom  err  when  they  accompanies  the  latter  in  order  to  devour  its  excrements, 

are  all  found  to  unite  in  the  same  story.    However,  which  serve  it  as  a  purge.    Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  no 

perhaps  the  caution  of  Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  is  doubt  but  that  they  are  often  seen  together  at  the  sides 

better  followed  in  practice,  who  advises  us  to  have  of  lakes  and  rivers,  where  they  are  probably  both  com* 

nothinff  to  do  with  this  creature,  but  to  let  the  lioness  -peUed  to  go  by  the  thirst  which  in  that  torrid  climate 

suckle  her  own  whelps.  they  must  very  often  endure.    It  is  likelv  enough,  also, 

that  they  seldom  make  war  upon  each  other — the  rhinO' 

The  Tioeb. — ^The  ancients  had  a  saying,  "  That  as  ceros  bemg  a  peaceable  animal,  and  the  tiger  knowing 

the  peacock  is  the  most  beautiful  among  birds,  so  is  the  its  strength  too  well  to  venture  the  engagement    It  is 

tiger  among  quadrupeds."     In  fact,  no  quadruped  can  still  more  likely  that  the  tiger  finds  this  a  very  conve- 

be  more  beautiful  than  this ;  the  glossy  smoothness  of  its  nient  situation,  since  it  can  there  surprise  a  greater 

hair — which  lies  much  smoother  and  shines  with  greater  number  of  animals  which  are  compelled  thither  from  the 

brightness  than  even  that  of  the  leopard — the  extreme  same  motives.    In  fact,  it  is  generally  known  to  lurk 

blackness  of  the  streaks  with  which  he  is  marked,  and  near  such  places  where  it  has  an  opportunity  of  choosing 

the  bright  yellow  colour  of  the  groimd  which  they  diver-  its  prey,  or  rather  of  mtiltiplying  its  massacres.    When 

ti^,  at  once  strike  the  beholder.    To  this  beauty  of  it  has  Killed  one  it  often  goes  to  destroy  others,  swallow- 

Aiouring  is  added  an  extremely  elegant  form,  much  ing  their  blood  down  at  larg^e  draughts,  and  seeming 

larger,  indeed,  than  that  of  the  leopara,  but  more  slen-  rather  glutted  than  satiated  with  its  abundance. 

der,  more  delicate,  and  bespeaking  the  most  extreme  However,  when  it  has  killed  a  large  animal,  such  as  a 

Bwiitness  and  agilit;^.    Unhappily,  however,  this  animal's  horse  or  a  buffalo,  it  immediately  benns  to  devour  it  on 

dimoeition  is  as  mischievous  as  its  form  is  admirable,  the  spot,  fearing  to  be  disturbed.    In  order  to  feast  at 

M  u  Providence  was  vnlling  to  show  the  small  value  lus  ease,  he  carries  off  his  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging  it 
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aloiig  with  9u«h  ease,  that  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  continue  the  engagement — and  even  that  against  ant 

aeems  scarce  retarded  by  the  enormous  load  it  sustains,  mals  covered  and  protected  from  its  fury. 

From  this  alone  we  may  judge  of  its  strength ;  but  to  Captain  Hamilton  informs  us  that  in  the  Simdih 

have  a  more  just  idea  of  this  particular,  let  us  stop  a  Bajah's  dominions  there  are  three  softs  of  tigen  in  thi 

moment  to  consider  the  dimensions  of  tliis  most  for-  woods,  and  that  the  smallest  are  the  fiercest    This  is 

midable  creature.    Some  travellers  have  compared  it  not  above  two  feet  high,  appears  to  be  extremely  can- 

for  size  to  a  horse,  and  others  to  a  bufialo,  while  others  ning,  and  delights  in  human  flesh.    The  second  kind  ii 

have  contented  themselves  with  saying  that  it  is  much  about  three  feet  high,  and  hunts  deer  and  wild  hogs, 

lai^r  than  a  Hon.    We  have  recent  accounts  of  this  besides  the  little  anima]  which  has  been  already  described 

animal's  magnitude  that  deserve  the  utmost  confidence,  under  the  name  of  the  "  chevrotain,"  or  **  GKunea  deer.* 

Mr.  Buffon  has  been  assured  b^  one  of  his  friends  that  The  tiger  of  the  largest  sort  is  above  three  feet  end  • 

he  saw  a  tiger  in  the  East  Indies  of  fifteen  feet  long,  half  high ;  but,  although  endowed  with  greater  powen^ 

Supposing  he  means  including  the  tail,   this  animal,  it  is  by  no  means  so  rapacious  as  either  of  tiie  former, 

allowing  four  feet  for  that,  must  have  been  eleven  feet  This  formidable  animal,  which  is  called  the  "  xoyal  tuni^ 

from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.    In-  (one  of  which  we  have  at  present  in  the  Tower),  does 

deed,  that  which  is  now  in  the  Tower  is  not  so  large,  not  appear  to  be  so  ravenous  nor  so  dangerous,  and  is 

being,  as  well  as  I  could  measure,  six  feet  from  the  tip  even  more  cowardly.    A  peasant  in  that  country,  as  the 

to  the  insertion,  and  the  tail  was  three  feet  more.    like  same  traveller  iiiforms  us,  had  a  buffalo  which  fell  into 

all  the  rest  of  its  kind  its  motions  are  irregular  and  do-  a  quagmire,  and  while  he  went  for  assistanoe  there  ceme 

sultory ;   it  bounds  rather  than  runs ;  and,  like  them,  a  large  tiger,  and  with  its  single  strength  drew  forth  the 

rather  chooses  to  take  its  prey  by  surprise  than  to  be  at  animal,  which  the  united  force  of  many  men  could  not 

the  trouble  of  hunting  it  down.    How  large  a  leap  it  can  eflfect    When  the  people  returned  to  the  place  the  fint 

take  at  once  we  may  easily  judge,  by  comparing  what  it  object  they  beheld  was  the  tiffer,  who  haa  thrown  the 

might  do  to  what  we  see  so  small  an  animal  as  the  cat  bui9(alo  over  its  shoulder  as  a.  fox  does  a  goose,  and  wee 

actually  perform.    The  oat  can  leap  several  feet  at  a  carrying  it  away  vrith  the  feet  uppermoat  towards  in 

bound ;  and  the  tiger,  who  is  ten  times  as  long,  can  no  den;  however,  as  soon  as  it  saw  Uie  men  it  rdinquished 

doubt  spring  propcrtionably.  its  prey,  and  instantly  fled  to  the  woods ;   but  it  had 

The  tiger  is  the  only  animal  whose  spirit  seems  un-  previoiiisly  killed  the  bufiUo  and  sucked  its  blood—and 

tameable.    Neither  force  nor  constraint,  neither  violenoe  no  doubt  the  people  were  perfectly  well  satisfied  widi 

iH>r  flAtterv,  can  prevail  in  the  least  on  its  stubborn  its  retreat    It  mav  be  observed  that  some  East  Indian 

nature,    llie  caresses  of  the  keeper  have  no  influence  bufiUoes  weigh  above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  is 

on  their  heart  of  iron ;  and  time,  mstead  of  mollifyinff  tvrice  as  heavy  as  tlie  ordinary  run  or  black  eatde ;  eo 

its  disposition,  onl^  serves  to  increase  its  fleroeness  and  that  from  hence  we  may  form  a  conception  of  the  eno^ 

malignitv.    The  tiger  snaps  at  the  hand  that  feeds  it  as  mous  strength  of  this  rapacious  animal,  that  oould  that 

well  as  that  by  which  it  is  chastised;  every  object  seems  run  off  wiu  a  weight  at  least  twice  as  great  as  that 

considered  omy  as  its  proper  prey,  which  it  mentally  of  itself. 

devours  with  a  look ;  and,  although  confined  by  bars  ana  Were  this  animal  as  common  as  the  panther,  or  evn 

chains,  still  makes  fruitless  efforts,  as  if  to  show  its  ma-  the  lion  himself,  thus  furmshed  as  it  is  wi^  t^e  power 

ligntty  when  incapable  of  exerting  its  force.  to  destroy  and  the  appetite  for  daughter,  the  country 

To  give  a  stiU  more  complete  idea  of  the  strength  would  be  uninhabitable  where  it  resides.    But  luokily 

of  this  terrible  creature  we  shall  quote  a  passage  fi^m  the  species  is  extremely  scarce,  and  has  been  so  sinei 

'J'acbard,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  combat  between  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  had  of  the  tiger.     Aboul 

a  tiffer  and  three  elephants  at  Siam.     For  this  purpose,  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny  thai  when 

the  Kinfl^  ordered  a  lofty  pallisade  to  be  built  of  oamboo  panthers  were  brouffht  to  Home  hj  hundreds  a  sio^ 

caue,  about  a  hundred,  teet  square ;   and  in  the  midst  tiger  was  considerea  as  an  extraordinary  sight ;   and  he 

of  this  were  three  elephants  appointed  for  combating  says  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  able  to  obtain  four 

the  tiger.    Thoir  heads  and  a  part  of  their  trunk  were  only,  which  shows  with  what  difficulty  they  were  procmed. 

covered  with  a  kind  of  armour,  like  a  mask,  which  de-  The  incredible  fierceness  of  this  animal  may  in  some 

fended  that  part  from  the  assaults  of  the  fierce  animal  measure  be  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  which  was  then  felt 

with  which  they  were  to  engage.    As  soon,  says  this  in  Rome,  since  it  was  the  opinion  of  Varo  that  the  tiger 

writer,  as  we  arrived  at  the  place  a  tiger  was  brought  was  never  taken  alive ;    but  its  being  a  native  only 

forth  from  its  don,  of  a  size  much  larger  than  we  had  of  the  East  indies,  and  that  particularly  of  the  warmer 

ever  seen  before.    It  was  not  at  first  let  loose,  but  held  regions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  species  dionld 

with  cords,  so  that  one  of  the  elephants  approaching  be  so  few. 

gave  it  three  or  four  ten-ible  blows  with  its  trunk  on  the  We  ma^  therefore  consider  the  species  of  ^  tnie 

ack,  with  such  force  that  the  tiger  was  for  some  time  streaked  oger  as  one  of  the  scarcest  of  animals,  and 

stunned,  and  lay  without  motion  as  if  it  had  been  dead,  much  less  difl^sed  than  that  of  the  lion.  As  to  the  num- 

However,  as  soon  as  it  was  let  loose  and  at  full  liberty,  her  of  its  young  we  have  no  oertaxn  accounts ;  however, 

although  the  first  blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury,  it  it  is  said  that  it  brings  forth  four  or  five  at  a  time. 

made  at  the  elephant  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  aimed  at  Although  furious  at  all  times,  the  female  on  such  ocear 

seizing  his  truuk ;  but  the  elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with  sions  exceeds  her  usual  rapacity;  and,  if  her  young  are 

gi'eat  dexterity,  received  the  tiger  on  his  great  teeth  and  taken  finom  her,  she  pursues  the  spoUer  vrith  mcredible 

tossed  it  up  into  the  air.  This  so  discouraged  the  fmious  rage.    To  save  a  part  he  drops  one  of  her  cubs^  which 

animal  that  it  no  more  ventured  to  approach  the  ele-  she  picks  up  and  again  returns  to  her  den,  whod  again 

phant,  but  made  several  circuits  i'ound  the  pallisade,  she  pursues  him ;   he  then  drops  another — and  by  the 

frequently  attempting  to  fly  at  the  spectators.    Shortly  time  she  has  returned  with  that  he  generally  escapee 

afterwards  three  elephants  were  sent  against  it,  and  with  the  remainder.    If  she  loses  her  young  entirely  she 

they  continued  to  strike  it  with  such  terrible  force  with  then  becomes  desperate— boldly  approaches  even  the 

their  ti'unks  that  it  once  more  lay  for  dead ;    and  they  towns  themselves,  and  commits  terrible  slaughter.    Hm 

certainly  would  have  killed  it  had  not  there  been  a  stop  tiger  expresses  its  ifesentment  in  the  same  manner  as 

put  to  the  combat.  the  lion ;   it  moves  the  muscles  and  skin  of  its  face, 

From  this  account  we  may  readily  judge  of  the  great  shows  its  teeth,  and  shrieks  in  the  most  frightful  manner. 

strength  and  courage  of  this  animal,  which,  though  Its  note  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  lion — being 

reduced  to  captivity  and  held  by  cords — ^though  fii^t  rather  a  scream  than  a  roar, 

disabled  aud  set  aione  against  Uiree,  yet  ventured  to  The  skin  of  these  animals  is  much  esteemed  in  jB 
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parte  of  tbe  East*  purtieularly  in  China ;  the  Mandarina  in  a  short  cloak  of  baize.    Sometimes  the  animal,  aware 

corer  their  seats  of  justioe  in  the  public  {^ces  with  it,  of  the  danger,  seems  to  decline  the  combat;  but  then  its 

and  convert  it  into  coverings  for  cushions  in  winter,  antagonist  provokes  it  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  lance, 

In  Europe,  these  skins,  though  but  seldom  to  be  met  in  order,  white  he  is  defending  himself,  to  strike  a  sure 

with,  are  of  no  great  raiue,  those  of  the  panther  and  the  blow.   As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  creature  feels  the  lance, 

leopard  being  held  in  much  greater  estimation.    U^s  is  it  grasps  it  with  one  of  its  paws,  and  with  the  other  strikes 

all  the  little  benefit  we  derive  from  this  dreadful  animal,  at  the  arm  which  holds  it    Then  it  is  that  the  person 

of  which  80  many  falsehoods  Iiave  been  reported — as,  nimbly  aims  a  blow  with  his  scymitar,  which  he  kept 

that  its  sweat  was  poisonous,  and  the  liair  of  its  wliiskers  concealed,  with  the  other  hand,  and  hamstrings  the 

more  dangerous  Uian  an  envenomed  aiTow.    £ut  the  creature,  wliich  immediately  draws  back  enraged,  but 

real  mischiefs  which  the  tiger  occasiouff  while  living  are  instantly  returns  to  the  charge.     But  then,  receiving 

sufficient,  without  giving  imagiuary  ones  to  the  parts  another  stroke,  it  is  totally  deprived  of  the  power  of  mo- 

of  its  body  when  dead.    In  fact,  tlie  Indians  sometimes  tion :  aud  the  combatant,  killing  it  at  his  leasure,  strips 

eat  its  flesh,  and  find  it  neither  disagreeable  nor  un-  the  skiu,  cuts  oiT  the  head,  aud  returns  to  his  companions, 

wholesome.  displaying  Uiese  as  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 

There  is  an  animal  of  America  which  is  usually  called  This  animal,  as  we  are  assured,  is  often  more  success- 
the  **  red  tiger,"  but  Mr.  Bufibn  calls  it  the  ''  cougar,"  ful  against  the  crocodile ;  and  it  is  the  only  quadruped 
which  no  doubt  is  very  diflei-eut  from  the  tiger  of  the  in  that  pai-t  of  the  world  that  is  not  afraid  of  tlie  engage- 
East  Some,  however,  have  thought  proper  to  rank  ment  It  must  be  no  unpleasant  sight  to  observe  from 
both  together;  and  J  will  take  leave  to  follow  their  a  place  of  safety  tii is  extraordinary  combat  between  ani« 
example,  merely  because  the  cougar  is  more  like  Uie  mals  so  teriible  and  obnoxious  to  man.  Such  as  have 
tiger  in  everything,  except  the  coloui",  than  any  other  seen  it  descril>e  it  in  the  following  manner : — When  the 
animal  1  know — having  the  head,  the  body,  and  the  tiger,  impelled  by  thirst  that  seems  continually  to  con 
neck  shaned  very  nmch  in  the  same  manner.  Of  these  sume  it,  comes  down  to  the  river-side  to  dnnk,  the 
slight  dinerences  words  would  give  but  a  very  faint  idea;  crocodile,  which  makes  no  distinction  in  its  prey,  lifts  its 
it  will  therefore  be  suilicieut  to  observe  that  tiiey  ai'e  head  above  water  to  seize  it;  the  tiger,  not  less  rapacious 
both  equally  slender,  and  are  smaller  where  the  neck  tiiau  the  other,-  and  imacquainted  with  the  force  of  the 
joins  the  head  than  others  of  the  panther  kind.  There  cnemv,  boldly  ventui-es  to  seize  it,  and  plunges  its  claws 
IS  one  at  present  in  the  Tower ;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  as  into  the  eyes  of  tiie  crocodile,  which  is  the  only  vulnerable 
weU  as  I  could  see  it  through  the  bars,  that  were  it  part  of  its  body :  upon  this  the  crocodile  instantiy  dives 
properlv  streaked  and  coloured  it  would  in  all  things  under  water,  and  the  tiger  goes  down  with  hjm — ^for  it 
resemble  a  small  tiger.  It  is,  however,  of  a  very  different  wiH  sooner  die  than  let  go  its  hold.  In  this  manner  the 
colour,  being  of  a  deep  blown,  and  the  taU  very  long  combat  continues  for  some  time,  until  the  tiger  is 
and  pointed.  It  is  rather  darker  on  the  back ;  under  drowned,  or  escapes,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  ita 
the  coin  it  is  a  little  whitish,  as  also  on  the  lower  pait  disabled  enemy. 
of  the  belly.  These  animals  are  common  in  Guiana.     They  were 

Of  all  the  American  animals  this  is  the  most  formi-  formerly  seen  swimming  over  in  great  numbers  into  the 

dabk  and  mischievouSi  even  their  pretended  lion  not  island  of  Cayenne,  to  attack  and  ravage  the  flocks  and 

excepted.    It  is  said  there  are  severed  sorts  of  them;  herds  of  the  inhabitants.    In  the  beginning  they  were  a 

and,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  seen  one  or  two  tenible  scourge  to  the  infant  colony ;  but  by  degrees 

here  in  England  differing  from  the  present  both  in  &ize  they  were  repulsed  and  destroyed,  and  are  now  seen  no 

and  conformation.     It  is  indeed  a  vain  endeavour  to  longer  at  that  place.   They  are  found  in  Brazil,  in  Fara- 

attempt  to  describe  all  tiie  less  obvious  varieties  in  the  guay,  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  several 

cat  kind.    If  we  examine  them  minutely  we  shall  find  other  parts  of  South  Americtf.    They  often  climb  trees 

the  difibrences  multiply  upon  us  so  much,  that  instead  in  quest  of  prey,  or  to  avoid  their  pursuers.    They  are 

of  a  history  we  shall  only  be  paid  with  a  catalogue  of  deterred  by  fire,  like  all  other,  animals  of  the  cat  kind: 

distinctions.    From  such  of  them  as  I  have  seen  within  or,  more  properly  speaking,  they  seldom  venture  near 

the  last  six  years,  I  think  I  could  add  two  animals  of  this  those  places  where  they  see  it  kindled,  as  they  are  always 

n>ecie8  that  have  not  been  hitherto  described,  and  witii  sure  of  their  enemies  being  near,  and  their  nocturnal 

the  names  of  which  he  that  showed  them  was  utterly  eyes  arc  dazzled  by  tiie  brightness  of  the  blaze.  •  From 

unacquainted.    But  it  is  a  poor  ambition — that  of  being  the  description  of  this-  animal,  one  would  be  hardly  led 

eager  to  find  out  new  distinctions,  or  adding  one  noxious  to  suppose  that  its  flesh  was  good  for  food ;  and  yet  we 

animal  more  to  a  list  already  sufficientiy  numerous,  have  several  accounts  which  idlege  the  fact,  some  assert 

Were  the  knowing  a  new  variety  to  open  an  unknown  iug  it  to  be  superior  even  to  mutton  :  however,  what 

history,  or  in  the  least  to  extend  our  knowledge,  the  Monsieur  I)es  Morchais  observes  is  most  likely  to  be 

inquiry  would  then  be  worth  pursuing;  but  what  signi-  true — ^namely,  that  tiie  most  valuable  part  of  this  animal 

fles  mentioning  some  trifling  diflbrence,  and  from  thence  is  its  skin,  and  that  its  flesh  is  but  indiilei-eut  eating, 

becoming  authors  of  a  new  name,  when  the  difference  being  genei-ally  lean,  aud  usually  having  a  strong  taste. 
might  Ittve  originally  proceeded  either  from  climate, 

soil,  or  indiscriminate  copulation?  The  Panther  and  the  Leopard. — We  have  hitherto 

The  cougars  are  extremely  common  in  South  America;  found  no  great  difficulty  in  distinguisliiug  one  animal 

and,  where  the  towns  boitler  upon  tiie  forest,  they  make  from  another,  each  carrying  its  own  peculiar  marks, 

frequent  incmisions  by  night  into  the  midst  olihe  streets,  which  in  some  measure  serve  to  separate  it  ii'om  all  the 

carrying  off  fowls,  dogs,  and  other  domestic  creatures,  rest.    But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  come  to  those  of  the 

They  are,  however,  but  weak  and  contemptible  compared  cat  kind  which  fill  up  the  chasm  between  the  tiger  and 

Co  the  great  tiger,  being  fomid  unable  to  cope  with  a  the  cat    The  spots  with  which  their  skins  are  diversified 

single  man.    The  Negroes  and  Indians  are  verv  dex-  are  so  various  and  their  size  so  equivocal,  tiiat  it  is  no 

terous  in  encountering  them ;  and  some,  even  ior  the  easy  matter  to  distinguish  the  species,  particularly  as  we 

sake  of  their  skins,  seek  them  in  their  retreats.    The  have  httie  else  but  the  spots  and  the  size  to  guide  us  in 

arms  in  this  combat,  seemingly  so  dangerous,  are  only  a  making  the  distinction.    If  we  I'egaixl  the  figure  and 

lance  of  two  or  three  yards  long,  made  of  heavy  wood,  diversity  of  the  spots,  we  shall  find  many  varieties  not 

with  the  point  hardened  in  the  fire ;  and  a  kind  of  8^[mi-  taken  notice  of  bv  any  naturalists ;  if  we  are  led  by  the 

tar  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  length.    Thus  size,  we  shaJl  find  an  imperceptible  gradation  from  tiie 

•nned  they  wait  tQl  the  tig^r  mates  an  assault  against  cat  to  the  tiger.    It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  to  make  as 

the  left  hand,  which  holds  the  lance,  and  is  wrapped  up  many  varieties  in  these  animals  as  we  see  differences  in 
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spots  or  stature;  it  will  t>e  Boffioient  to  seuEO  the  most 
general  distLnctioDs,  and  leaye  the  rest  to  such  ae  axe 
Tond  of  more  minute  disquisitions. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  whose  sldns  are  so  beautifully  spotted 
and  whose  natures  are  so  misohieTous,  the  panther  may 
be  considered  as  the  foremost  This  animal  has  been 
by  many  naturalists  mistaken  for  tibe  tiger;  and,  in 
fact,  it  approaches  next  to  it  in  size,  fierceness,  and 
beauty.  It  is  distinguished,  howeyer,  by  one  obvious  and 
leading  character-^that  of  being  spotted,  not  streaked^ 
for  in  this  particular  the  tiger  oil&rs  from  the  panther, 
the  leopard,  and  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  this 
mischieyous  family. 

Tbi9  animal,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  simply  the  "  pan- 
ther,**  Xinnsus  the  "paid,**  Gtesner  the  " pardaiis,'' 
and  the  modem  Latins  the  '*  leopardus*' — this  animal, 
I  say,  which  goes  by  too  many  names,  and  which  the 
English  haye  indiscnminately  called  by  the  name  of  the 
**  panthef'  or  the  "  leopard,"  may  be  considered  as  the 
largest  of  the  kind,  and  is  spotted  in  a  manner  some- 
what different  from  those  that  are  smaller.  As  these 
spots,  however,  make  the  principal  difference  between 
it  and  the  lesser  animals,  which  it  otherwise  resembles 
ill  shape,  size,  disposition,  and  beauty,  I  wUl  first  show 
these  slight  distinctions,  and  mention  the  names  each 
animal  has  received  in  consequence  thereof;  and  then 
proceed  to  give  their  history  together,  still  marking  any 
peculiarity  observable  in  one  of  the  species  which  is  not 
lound  in  the  rest 

Next  to  the  great  panther,  already  mentioned,  is  the 
animal  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  "  leopard** — a  name 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  given  arbitrarily  for  the 
soke  of  distinction.    Other  naturalists  have  not  much 
attended  to  the  slight  differences  between  this  and  the 
gjieat  panther,  or  have  they  considered  its  discriminations 
as  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  another  name.  It  has  hither- 
to, therefore,  gone  under  the  name  of  the  "  leopard,"  or 
'  panther  of  Senegal,"  where  it  is  chiefly  foimd.    The 
difierences  between  this  animal  and  the  former  are 
these— the  hxfp  panther  is  often  found  to  be  six  feet 
long  firom  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; 
the  panther  of  Senegal  is  not  above  four.    The  large 
pantner  is  marked  with  ^>ots  in  the  manner  of  a  rose — 
that  is,  five  or  six  make  a  kind  of  circle,  and  there  is 
generally  a  large  one  in  die  middle;  the  leopard  of 
Senegal  has  a  much  more  beautiful  coat — ^tlie  vellow  is 
more  brilliant  and  the  spots  are  smaller,  ana  not  dis- 
posed in  rinffs,  but  in  clusters.    As  to  the  rest,  they 
are  both  whitish  under  the  belly ;  the  tail  in  both  is 
pi'etty  long,  but  rather  longer  in  proportion  in  the  latter 
than  the  former.    To  these  two  animals,  whose  differ- 
ences seem  to  be  so  very  minute,  we  may  add  a  third — 
namely  the  "jaguar,"  or  "  panther  of  .^erica."    This 
in  every  respect  resembles  uie  two  former,  except  in  the 
disposition  of  its  spots,  and  t1  at  its  neck  and  head  are 
rather  streaked  than  spotted.    The  I'aguar  is  also  said 
to  be  lower  upon  its  legs,  and  less  than  the  leopard  of 
Senegal.    These  three  quadrupeds,  as  we  see,  have  but 
very  slight  differences,  and  the  principal  distinction  used 
by  Mr.  Buffon  is  taken  from  the  size ;  the  first,  as  he 
says,  is  usually  six  feet  long,  the  second  four  feet,  and 
the  last  about  ttiree ;  however,  it  appears  from  the  pai-ti- 
cular  subjects  of  his  description  that  the  panther  m  his 
possession  was  not  above  three  feet  seven  inches  long ; 
that  the  leopard's  skin  which  he  describes  was  about 
four ;  and  the  jaguar  at  two  years  old  was  between  two 
and  three  feet  lonff,  which,  when  come  to  its  full  growth, 
would  no  doubt  be  four  feet  long  as  well  as  the  two 
former.    From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  size  in  these  animals  is  not  sufi^ient  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction among  them ;  and  that  those  who  called  them 
all  three  by  Voe  indiscriminate  names  of  the  leopard 
and  the  panther,  if  not  right,  were  at  least  excuseable. 
Of  these  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower,  the 
jaguar  or  the  Americfoi  panther  is  rather  the  largest  of 


the  three,  and  is  by  no  meaas  fhe  eontniptflile  MiWI 
which  Mr.  Buffon  describee  it  to  be;  the  leoptid  Is  the 
least  of  them,  and  has  by  some  traveUen  been  si^- 
posed  to  be  an  animal  produced  between  the  panther 
and  the  ounce— «n  animal  which  resembles  but  is  len 
than  any  of  the  former.  These  three  A^nimfi^  ^^^e  may 
therefore  rank  together,  as  they  agree  pretty  nearly  in 
their  robe,  their  size,  their  dispositions,  and  their  ferocity 

We  come  next  to  an  animal  confessedly  diflerent  irom 
any  of  the  former,  being  much  smaller,  and  its  colour 
more  inclining  to  white.  Ite  name,  however,  in  oar 
language  has  caused  no  small  confusion.  It  has  been 
generally  called  hy  foreigners  the  **  oiiza"  or  **  oimce," 
and  this  name  some  of  our  ovm  writers  have  thought 
proper  to  give  it ;  but  others  of  them,  and  these  the  most 
celebrated,  such  as  Willoughby,  haye  given  the  name  to 
a  different  animal,  with  a  short  tail,  and  known  to  the 
anciente  and  modems  by  the  name  of  the  "  lynx."  I 
confess  myself  at  a  loss  in  this  case  whom  to  follow; 
the  alteration  of  names  should  be  always  made  with 
great  caution,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity. 
If  we  follow  Willoughby,  there  will  be  an  animal  of  the 
panther  kind  very  distin^^hable  from  all  the  rest  left 
without  a  name ;  and  if  we  recede  frx>m  him,  it  will 
serve  to  produce  some  confusion  among  all  the  nuiae- 
Tous  class  of  readere  and  writers  who  haye  taken  him 
for  their  guide :  however,  as  he  seems  himself  to  have 
been  an  innovator,  the  name  of  the  lynx  having  been 
long  adopted  into  our  language  before,  it  waa  unneces- 
|sary  to  give  the  animal  that  bore  it  another  name,  and 
to  call  that  creature  an  ounce  whieh  our  old  writers  had 
been  accustomed  to  know  by  the  Latin  appellation ;  for 
this  reason,  therefore,  we  may  safely  venture  to  take  a 
name,  which  has  long  been  misapplied,  from  the  Ijnx, 
and  restore  it  to  the  animal  in  question.  We  will 
Itherefore  call  that  animal  of  the  panther  kind  which  is 
less  than  the  panther,  and  with  a  longer  tail,  the 
*' ounce;  and  the  lynx  may  remain  in  possession  of 
that  name  by  which  it  was  known  among  our  old  £ng- 
li^  writers  as  well  as  by  all  anti<mity. 

The  "  Ounce,"  or  the  "  onza'  of  linneus,  is  much  hss 
than  the  panther,  being  no  more  at  most  than  three  feet 
and  a  half  long :  however,  ite  hair  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  panther,  and  ite  tail  more  so.  The  panther 
of  four  or  five  feet  long  has  a  tail  but  of  two  feet,  or  two 
feet  and  a  half.  The  ounce,  which  is  about  three  feei 
has  a  tail  often  longer  than  the  rest  of  ite  bedy.  The 
colour  of  the  ounce  is  also  apparently  different,  being 
rather  more  inclining  to  a  cream-colour,  which  is  deepei 
on  the  back  and  whiter  towards  the  belly.  The  hair  on 
the  back'is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  that  on  the  belly  . 
two  inches  and  a  half,  whieh  is  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  panther.  Ite  spote  are  disposed  pretty  much  hi 
the  same  itianner  as  tne  large  panther,  except  that  on 
the  haimches  it  is  rather  marked  vritib  stripes  than  with 
spots. 

Descending  to  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  still  smiOer. 
we  find  the  "  catamountain,"  whieh  is  the  ocelot  of  Mr. 
Buffon,  or  the  tigerK^it  of  most  of  those  who  exhibit  as  a 
show.    It  is  less  than  the  ounee,  but  ite  robe  more  beai^ 
tifully  variegated.    It  is  an  American  animal,  and  is 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.    It  is  extremely  like  a  cat,  except 
that  it  is  larger  and  slenderer — ^that  ite  coloure  ars  inore 
beautiful  and  ite  tail  rather  shorter.    The  fur  is  of  a 
redish  colour,  the  whole  beautified  with  black  spote  and 
streaks  of  different  figures.    Tliey  are  long  on  the  baok, 
and  round  on  the  belly  and  paws.   On  the  ears  are  black 
stripes,  which  run  across ;   but  in  other  respecte  they 
entirely  resemble  those  of  a  cat    These  colours,  how> 
ever,  which  naturalisU  have  taken  great  pains  minutely 
to  describe,  are  by  no  means  pennanent,  being  difitemtlj 
disposed  in  different  animals  of  the  same  species.    I  r»> 
member  to  have  seen  an  animal  of  this  size — ^but  whedicr 
of  this  species  I  vrill  not  pretend  to  say-~some  years  ago 
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that  was  all  brown,  and  waa  said  i!b  oome  firom  America.  As  the  oonoe  differs  from  these  in  figure  and  size,  so 
From  this  tribe  of  the  oat  kind,  with  spotted  skins  also  it  seems  to  differ  in  disposition,  being  more  mild, 
and  a  long  tail,  we  oome  to  another  with  skins  diversi-  tractable,  and  tame.  These  we  frequently  see  as  harm- 
fled  in  like  manner,  but  with  a  shorter  tail.  The  prin*  less  and  innocent  as  domestic  cats ;  and  there  is  one  at 
apal  amongst  these  is  the  "lynx" — ^the  name  by  which  present  in  the  Tower  with  which  the  keeper  plays  with- 
the  animal  was  known  to  ^lian  among  the  ancients,  out  the  smallest  apprehension.  I  confess  I  was  not  a 
and  to  all  our  old  English  writers  among  those  of  a  little  uneasy  at  first  for  the  man,  when  he  put  his  hand 
more  modem  date.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  through  the  bars  and  called  the  animal  oy  its  name ; 
dw  Portugese  into  the  word  "  ouze ;"  and  this  corruo-  but  was  a  good  deal  surprised  to  see  the  creature,  which 
tion  has  been  adopted  by  Ray,  who  has  improperly  one  might  suppose  irritated  by  long  confinement,  come 
*  called  this  animal  the  "  ounce,'*  after  some  of  the  foreign  gently  up  to  bim,  stroke  his  hand  with  its  face,  in  the 
traTellers.  The  first  striking  distinction  between  tue  manner  of  a  cat,  and  testify  the  utmost  gentleness  of  dis- 
Ijnx  and  all  those  of  the  panther  kind  is  in  its  tail,  position.  The  ounce,  therefore,  is  remarkable  for  being 
lidoh  is  at  least  half  as  short  in  proportion,  and  black  easily  tamed;  in  fact,  it  is  employed  all  oyer  the  East 
at  Ihe  extremity.  Its  fmr  is  much  longer,  the  spots  on  for  the  purposes  of  hunting.  Not,  indeed,  but  that  pan 
the  skin  less  yiyid,  and  but  confusedly  mingled  with  the  thers  themselyes  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose, 
isflt  Its  ears  are  much  longer,  and  tipped  at  the  point  but  they  are  never  thoroughly  subdued  like  the  former, 
with  a  black  toft  of  hair.  The  colour  round  the  eyes  is  being  usually  brought  to  the  field  in  a  carriage,  and 
white,  and  the  physiognomy  more  placid  and  gentle,  kept  chained  and  caged  imtil  they  are  shown  the  gazelle 
Each  hair  of  this  animal  is  of  three  difierent  colours —  or  the  leveret,  which  are  their  prey.  These  they  piumie 
the  root  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  the  middle  red,  or  of  an  rather  by  tbi^e  or  four  great  springs  than  by  running ; 
ash  colour,  and  the  ends  white.  This  whiteness  at  the  if  the^  seize  it  by  this  sudden  effort  it  finds  no  mercy; 
ends  takes  up  so  small  a  part  of  the  particular  hair  that  but  il  it  escapes  from  their  first  effort  they  neyer  attempt 
it  does  not  prevent  ns  from  seeing  the  principal  colour,  to  pursue,  aod  appear  quite  disappointed  and  confounded 
which  is  that  in  the  middle  part;  so  that  it  only  makes  at  their  mischance.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  are 
the  surface  of  the  body  appear  as  if  it  were  silvered  so  much  enraged  at  it  that  they  attack  even  their  em- 
ofer ;  however,  the  hair  or  which  the  spots  consist  has  ployer ;  and  his  only  resource  to  avoid  their  frury  is  to 
no  white  at  the  ends,  and  at  the  roots  it  is  not  quite  so  throw  them  some  small  pieces  of  meat,  which  he  has 
blade  as  the  other  part  This  animal  is  not  above  the  brought  with  him  for  that  purpose, 
sixa  of  the  ounoe,  but  is  rather  stronger  built ;  it  has  The  ounce,  however,  is  not  so  dangerous,  and  il 
hnt  twen^-eight  teeth,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  treated  with  more  confidence  and  familiarity*  It  is 
kind  already  mentioned  have  thirty.  usually  brought  to  the  field  hood-winked  behind  one 
Another  aninud  of  this  kind  is  called  the  **  siagush,"  of  the  horsemen.  When  the  game  appears  the  ounce  is 
or,  as  3Cr.  Buffon  names  it,  the  *' caracal.**  It  is  a  na-  instantly  uncovered,  and  shown  where  it  lies;  upon 
tive  of  the  East  Indies,  and  resembles  the  lynx  in  size,  which  the  fierce  creature  darts  like  an  arrow  to  the  place 
in  form,  and  even  in  the  singularity  of  being  tufted  at  and  seizes  it  at  once,  or,  missing  it,  remains  motionless 
the  tips  of  the  ears.  However,  the  siagush  diffeie  in  on  the  place.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  retrieving  its 
not  being  mottled  as  the  lynx  is ;  its  fur,  or  rather  hair,  disgrace  by  continuing  the  pursuit ;  for,  although  it- 
is  rougher  and  shorter ;  its  tail  is  rather  longer,  its  bounds  with  greater  agility  than  most  other  animals, 
muzzle  more  lengthened,  its  physiognomy  more  fierce,  yet  it  is  slow  and  awkward  in  running,  and  has  no 
and  its  nature  more  savage.  means  of  finding  the  animals  it  pursues  by  the  smell,  as 
The  third  and  last  animal  of  this  kind  that  need  be  is  common  among  those  of  the  dog  kind.  From  hence,' 
mantioned  is  that  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  "  serval,"  therefore,  it  appeal's  how  much  superior  the  European 
nd  which  he  has  first  described.  It  is  a  native  of  method  of  hunting  is  to  that  of  the  Asiatic ;  since  what* 
iCalabar,  resembling  the  panther  in  its  spots,  but  more  ever  amusement  this  exercise  affords  must  arise  ftom 
nsemhling  the  lynx  in  the  shortness  oi  its  tail,  in  its  the  continuance  of  the  chase,  and  from  the  fluctuation 
■ze,  and  in  its  strong-built  form.  o£  doubt  and  expectation  which  raise  and  depress  the 
These  seem  to  be  ail  the  principal  distinctions  among  pursuers  by  turns.  All  this  an  Asiatic  hunter  is  de 
animals  of  the  panther  kind,  from  the  largest  of  this  prived  of;  and  his  greatest  pleasure  can  scarcely  be 
tribe  down  to  the  domestic  cat,  which  is  the  smallest  more  than  what  among  us  is  called  "  coursing,'*  in  w^ich 
.  of  all  these  fierce  and  mischievous  varieties.  In  all  the  dog  piursues  the  animal  and  keeps  it  constantly  in 
tfaeur  nature  seems  pretty  much  the  same— being  equally  view. 

fierce,  subtle,  cruel,  and  cowardly.  The  panther,  includh  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  from  choice  the 
ing  the lec^pard  and  the  iaguar,  or  American  panther,  as  Asiatics  use  this  method  of  chase;  for,  no  doubt,  were 
they  are  the  largest,  so  also  are  they  the  most  dangerous  dogs  serviceable  among  them  as  they  are  in  Europe 
of  this  kind — for  the  whole  race  of  cats  are  noxious  in  they  would  be  employed  for  the  same  pmrposes.  But 
proportion  to  their  power  to  do  mischief.  They  inhabit  the  fact  is,  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the  tropical  climates 
the  raost  torrid  latitudes  of  India,  Africa,  and  America,  produces  such  universal  putrefaction,  and  sends  up  such 
and  have  never  been  able  to  multiply  beyond  the  torrid  vaaious  and  powerful  scents,  that  dogs  axe  at  first  he- 
zone.  They  are  generaUy  found  in  the  thickest  and  the  wildered  in  the  chase,  and  at  last  come  to  lose  the 
most  entangled  forests,  and  oiteu  near  remote  habita-  delicacy  of  their  scent  entirely.  They  are  tiierefore 
tions,  where  they  watch  to  surprise  all  kinds  of  domestic  but  little  used  in  those  warm  countries ;  and  what  could 
animals.  They  very  seldom  attack  man,  even  though  they  avail  in  places  where  almost  every  other  animal 
provoked  by  him ;  they  rather  seem  desirous  of  finding  of  the  forest  is  stronger  and  more  rapacious  ?  The  lion, 
safety  by  flight,  or  by  climbing  trees,  at  which  they  are  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the  ounce  are  all  natural 
very  expert  In  this  manner  they  often  pursue  their  enemies  to  the  dog,  and  attack  him  wherever  he  appears 
prey;  and,  being  expert  at  seizing  it  as  well  above  as  with  ungovernable  fury.  The  breed,  therefore,  in  those 
below,  they  cause  a  vast  destruction.  Of  all  animals  places  would  quickly  be  destroyed:  so  that  they  are 
fliese  are  most  sullen,  and  even  to  a  proverb  un-  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  animals  whicn  are 
tameable.  They  still  preserve  theur  fierce  ana  treacherous  more  fitted  to  serve  them,  and  thus  convert  the  oimce 
^irit ;  and  at  those  places  where  tbej  are  exposed  to  to  those  purposes  for  wliioh  dogs  are  employed  in 
be  seen  among  others,  we  often  observe  that  while  their  Europe. 
!  keeper  is  famuiar  with  Uie  lion  or  the  bear,  yet  he  is  The  "  catamountain,"  or  "ocelot,**  is  one  of  the  fiercest 
f  apimhensive  of  the  large  panther,  and  keeps  it  bound  and,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most  destructive  animals  in 
t         vith  the  largest  chain.  the  world.    It  is,  as  was  before  observed,  a  native 
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of  Soutili  Amflrifla,  and  hj  nSo  means  capable  of  the 
lame  edooation  bs  the  oimoe,  whieh  it  more  approaehea 
in  size  than  in  disposition.  Two  of  these,  m>in  whom 
Mr.  Bufifon  has  taken  his  desoriptiou,  were  brought  over 
from  Garthagena,  and  having  been  taken  from  the  dam 
when  very  young  were  afterwards  suckled  by  a  bitch. 
But  before  they  were  three  months  old  they  had  strepgth 
and  ingratituae  enough  to  kill  and  devour  their  nurse. 
JTheir  succeeding  fierceness  and  malignity  seemed  to 
correspond  with  their  first  efforts — ^for  no  arts  eould 
tame  or  soften  their  natures ;  and  while  they  continued 
ui  their  cages  they  still  te^ified  an  unceasing  disposi- 
tion for  slaughter.  When  their  food  was  given  them 
the  male  always  served  himself  before  the  &male  ven- 
tured to  touch  a  bit ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  other  began.  In  their  savage  state  these  ani- 
mals are  still  more  destructive ;  having  great  strengtti 
and  agility,  they  very  easUy  find  and  overtake  their 
prey,  which  they  pursue  among  the  tops  of  the  trees  as 
well  as  on  the  ground;  but  what  renders  them  still  more 
mischievous  is  tlieir  unceasing  appetite  rather  for  the 
blood  than  the  flesh  of  their  prey.  They  suck  this  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  but  frequently  leave  the  carcase 
otherwise  imtouched,  in  order  to  piursue  other  ftnimi^la 
for  the  blood  in*  like  manner.  They  generally  continue 
on  the  tops  of  trees,  like  our  wild  cats,  where  they  make 
their  nest,  and  often  bring  forth  their  young.  When 
they  spy  any  animal  they  can  master — and  there  are 
but  few  in  the  forest  but  what  are  inferior— they  dart 
down  upon  it  with  inevitable  exactness. 

The  whole  tribe  of  animals  of  the  panther  kind  with 
long  tails  are  chiefly  inhabitants,  as  was  said,  of  the 
torrid  zone;  but  those  of  the  short-tailed  kind,  and 
particularly  the  lynx,  is  principally  found  in  the  cold 
countries  mat  are  bordermg  on  the  pole.  The  lynx  is 
chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Muscovy,  Siberia,  and  North  America.  Those 
of  the  new  continent,  however,  are  rather  smaller  than 
in  £nrope,  as  is  the  case  with  almost  all  their  quad- 
rupeds ;  they  are  somewhat  whiter  also,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  scarce  any  difference  to  be  found  among 
them.  This  animal  has  been  called  by  some  "  lupus 
cervarius,"  or  a  creature  compoimded  between  a  wolf  and 
a  stag;  but  for  what  reason  is  hard  to  guess — there  is 
no  resemblance  either  in  shape  or  disposition.  In  its 
nature  it  exactly  resembles  the  cat,  except  that,  being 
bigger  and  nearly  two  feet  long,  it  is  bolder  and  fiercer. 
Lu:e  the  cat,  it  climbs  trees,  and  seeks  its  prey  by  sur- 
prise; like  the  cat,  it  is  delicate  and  cleanly,  coven  ag  its 
mine  with  its  paws ;  and  it  resembles  the  wolf  in  no:liing 
except  its  cry,  which  often  deceives  the  hunters,  and  in- 
duces them  to  think  they  hear  a  wolf  and  not  ti  lynx. 
This  animal  is  also  rather  more  delicate  than  t^le  cat; 
and,  after  having  once  feasted  upon  its  prey,  will  never 
return  to  it  again,  but  hunts  the  woods' for  another 
From  hence  may  have  arisen  the  common  report-  of  the 
lynx  having  of  all  other  quadrupeds  the  shortest  memory. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  only  idle  story  that  has  been 
propagated  of  it — as  of  its  seeing  widi  such  perspicuity 
as  to  perceive  objects  through  walls  and  mountains ;  as 
of  having  its  urine  of  such  a  quality  as  to  harden,  and 
become  a  precious  stone ;  with  several  others,  propagated 
by  ignorance  or  imposture. 

The  "  siagush"  and  the  "  serval"  are  both  so  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  in  disposition,  that  it  is  but  re- 
peating the  same  account  once  more  to  give  their  distinct 
history.  As  the  lynx  is  found  only  ii^  cold  countries,  so 
the  siagush  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  warm  tropical 
climates.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ounce 
for  hunting ;  but  it  seems  to  have  a  property  which  the 
other  has  not — ^namely,  that  of  being  able  to  overtake  its 

K3y  by  pursuing  it.  Whether  this  be  performed  by 
ving  a  finer  scent  than  the  former  or  greater  swiflnoss 
wo  are  not  informed — being  only  told  that  when  It  over- 
tAikes  either  the  gazelle  or  tlie  antelope  it  leaps  upon 


their  backs,  and,  gstting  forward  to  their  shooldef^ 
scratches  their  eyes  out,  by  which  means  they  become 
an  ea^  prey  to  the  hunters^  Some  have  called  this  ani- 
mal the  *'  lion's  provider  ;**  and  it  is  said  that  vhea  H 
calls  him  to  pursue  his  prey  its  voice  very  much  resent 
bles  that  of  one  man  calling  to  another.  From  heBM 
we  may  conjecture  that  this  animal  pursues  its  prey  ii 
full  ciy,  ana  that  the  lion  only  follows  to  partake  creels 
the  spoil.  The  same  account  is  also  given  of  the  jackal; 
and  very  probably  it  may  be  true,  not  only  of  these  an^ 
male  but  of  some  others,  sinee  it  is  natural  enough  to  * 
suppose  that  the  lion  will  pursue  whenever  ha  1b  taught 
to  discover  his  pray. 

We  had  one  of  these  animals  a  few  years  ago  sent  oitt 
from  the  East  Indies,  but  it  was  not  able  to  endure  the 
change  of  climate,  and  it  died  in  a  very  short  time  aftei 
it  was  brought  to  tlie  Tower.  Whether  consumed  \n 
disease  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  seemed  to  be  moda 
slenderar  than  the  cat  or  the  lynx,  and  its  ears  ^reie 
much  longer ;  however,  it  is  a  very  strong  creature  for 
its  size,  and  has  been  known  to  kill  a  large  do^insinj^ 
combat:  nevertheless,  it  is,  like  all  of  the  cat  kind  except 
the  lion,  remarkable  for  its  cowardice,  and  will  never, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  attack  an  animal  that  is  ilB 
equal  in  strength  and  activity.  For  this  reason,  vhea 
brought  iilto  the  field  and  put  upon,  a  service  of  danger, 
it  obstinately  refuses,  and  is  alert  only  in  the  pursuit 
of  animals  that  ai'e  too  feeble  for  resistance,  or  too  Umid 
to  exert  their  strengths 

From  what  has  been  said  of  this  rapacious  tribe  we 
perceive  a  similitude  in  the  manners  and  disposidoia 
of  them  ail,  from  the  lion  to  the  cat.    The  sunilitude 
of  their  internal  conformation  is  still  more  exact— the 
sliortness  of  their  intestines,  the  number  of  their  teeth, 
and  the  structure  of  their  paws.     The  first  of  this  claae 
is  the  lion,  distinguishable  from   all  the  rest  by  his 
streo^h,  his  mngnitude,  and  his  mane.    The  second  ia 
the  tiger,  rather  longer  than  the  lion,  but  not  60  tall, 
and  known  by  the  streaks  and  vivid  beauty  of  its  robe ; 
including  also  the  American  tiger  or  cougar — distiar 
guishable  by  its  size,  next  that  of  the  tiger,  its  tatmy 
colour,  and  its  spots.    The  third  are  the  panUier  and  the 
leopard.     The  fourth  is  tlie  ounce,  not  so  large  as  any 
of  the  former,  8]>otted  like  them,  but  distinguishable  by 
the  cream-coloured  ground  of  its  hair  and  the  great 
length  of  its  tail,  being  above  the  length  of  its  body. 
The  fift'i  is  the  catamountain  or  tiger>cat,  less  than  the 
ounce,  but  differing  particularly  in  having  a  shorter  tail, 
and  being  streaked  down  the  buck  like  a  tiger.  The  fifth 
is  the  shorMailed  kind — ^namely,  the  lynx,  of  the  OM 
of  the  tormrr,  but  with  a  short  tail  streaked,  and  the  dps 
of  its  ears  tufted  with  black.     The  seventh  is  the  siagu^,  * 
difl'ering  fi-om  the  Jynx  in  not  being  mottled  like  it,  in 
not  bei..g  so  large,  and  in  having  the  ears  longer,  tbough 
tipped  with  black  as  before.    The  eighth  is  the  aerral, 
re.sembling  the  lynx  in  its  form  and  the  shortness  of  its 
taU:  streaked  also  like  it,  but  not  having  the  tips  of  the 
ears  tufted.     Lastly,  the  cat,  wild  and  tame,  with  all  its 
varieties — ^all  less  than  any  of  the  former,  but,  like  them, 
equally  insidious,  rapacious,  and  cruel. 

This  whole  race  may  be  considered  as  the  most  fo^ 
midable  enemy  of  manKind ;  there  are  others,  indeed, 
stronger,  hut  they  are  more  gentle,  and  never  ofier  injury 
till  injui^d  :  there  are  others  more  numerous,  but  they 
are  more  feeble,  and  look  lor  safety  by  hiding  from  man 
more  than  opposiug  him.  These  are  the  only  quadrti* 
peds  thnt  make  good  their  ground  against  him,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  keep  some  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
in  their  own  possession.  How  many  extensive  coimtiiea 
are  there  in  Africa  where  the  wild  beasts  are  so  numerooa 
ttiat  man  is  deterred  from  living  amongst  them — relui^ 
tandy  giving  up  to  the  lion  and  the  leopard  extesttft 
tracts  diat  seem  formed  only  for  his  delight  1 
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GHA^*  n.  driven  off  by  unkindness;  he  etfll  oontinuea  binnble, 

ETabmissive,  and  imploring — ^his  only  hope  to  be  service- 

amucaub  or  thb  doo  kino.  able,  his  only  terror  to  displease ;  he  licks  the  hand  that 

has  been  just  lifted  to  striKe  him,  and  at  last  disarms 

The  second  class  of  eamivorous  qnadropeds  may  be  resentment  by  submissive  perseverance. 

teomittated  those  of  the  "  dog  kind.**    This  class  is  More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient  than  any  other 

Dfiitfaer  so  numerous  nor  so  powerful  as  the  former,  and  animal,  he  is  not  only 'instructed  in  a  short  time,  but  he 

yet  neiiher  so  treacherous,  rapaoions,  or  cowardly.  This  also  conforms  to  the  diroositions  and  the  mannera  of  those 

class  may  be  principally  distinguished  by  their  claws,  who  command  him.    He  takes  his  tone  from  the  house 

which  have  no  sheatn  like  those  of  the  cat  kind,  but  still  he  inhabits ;  like  the  rest  of  the  domestics,  he  is  disdain- 

eontinTie  at  the  point  of  each  toe,  without  a  capabiHty  fid  amougthe  great,  and  churlish  among  clowns.   Alwa^ 

of  being  stretched  forward  or  drawn  back.    The  nose,  assiduous  in  serving  his  master,  and  only  a  friend  to  his 

also,  as  well  as  the  iaw,  of  all  the  dog  kind  is  longer  friends,  he  is  indifferent  to  all  the  rest,  and  declares 

than  in  tiie  cat;  the  body  is  in  proportion  more  strongly  himself  openly  against  such  as  seem  to  be  dependent 

made,  and  covered  with  hair  instc»d  of  fiir.    There  are  like  himself     He  knows  a  beggar  by  his  clothes,  by  his 

many  internal  distinctions  also— as  in  the  intestines,  voice,  or  his  gestures,  and  forbids  his  approach.    When 

frfaich  are  much  lonjger  in  the  doff  kind  than  in  those  at  night  the  guud  of  the  house  is  committed  to  his  care, 

of  the  cat;  the  eye  is  not  formed  for  night  vision;   and  he  seems  proud  of  the  charge ;  he  continues  a  watchfrd 

the  olfactory  nerves  are  difihsed  in  the  dog  kinds  upon  centinel ;  he  goes  his  roimds,  scents  strangers  at  a  dis- 

a  very  extensive  membrane  within  the  skim.  tance,  and  gives  them  warning  of  his  being  on  duty. 

K  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this  class  with  If  they  attempt  to  break  in  upon  his  territories  he  be- 

the  former,  we  shall  find  that  the  dog  kinds  are  not  so  comes  more  fierce,  flies  at  them,  threatens,  fights,  and 

solitary  as  those  of  the  cat,  but  love  to  himt  in  com-  either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms  those  who  have  most 

pany,  and  encourage  each  otiier  with  their  mutual  cries,  interest  in  coming  to  his  assistance;  however,  when  he 

In  ttds  manner  the  dog  and  the  jackal  pursue  their  prey;  has  conquered,  he  quietiy  reposes  upon  the  spoil,  and 

and  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  which  are  of  this  kind,  though  abstains  from  what  he  has  deteired  others  from  abusing 

more  solitary  and  silent  among  us,  yet  in  countries  — ^ring  thus  at  once  a  lesson  of  corn-age,  temperance, 

where  less  persecuted,  and  where  they  can  more  feai^  and  fidelity. 

lesdy  display  their  natural  inclinations,  they  are  found  From  hence  we  see  of  what  importance  this  animal  is 

to  keep  together  in  packs,  and  pursue  thefr  game  with  to  us  in  a  state  of  nature.    Supposing  for  a  moment  that 

alternate  bowlings.  the  species  had  not  existed,  how  could  man  witiiout  the 

Animals  of  the  dog  kind  want  some  of  the  advantages  assistance  of  the  dog  have  been  able  to  conmier,  tame, 

of  the  cat  kind,  and  yet  are  possessed  of  others  in  which  and  reduce  to  servitude  every  other  animal  ?  How  could 

the  latter  are  deficient    Upon  observing  their  claws,  it  he  discover,  chase,  and  destroy  those  that  were  noxious 

will  easily  be  perceived  that  they  cannot  like  cats  pursue  to  him  ?    In  order  to  be  secure,  and  to  become  master 

their  prey  up  the  sides  of  a  tree,  and  continue  the  chase  of  all  Animated  Nature,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  begin 

among  the  branches :  their  unmanageable  daws  <;annot  bv  making  a  friend  of  a  part  of  them — to  attach  such 

stick  in  the  bark,  and  thus  support  the  body  up  along  oi  them  to  himself  by  kmdness  and  caresses  as  seem 

tiie  trunk,  as  we  see  the  cat  very  easily  perform ;   when-  fittest  for  obedience  and  active  pursuit.    Thus  the  first 

ever,  therefore,  their  prey  flies  up  a  tree  from  them  they  art  employed  by  man  was  in  conciliating  the  favour 

ean  only  follow  it  with  their  eyes,  or  watch  its  motions  of  the  dog ;  and  the  fruits  of  this  art  were  the  conquest 

till  hunger  again  brings  it  to  the  ground.     For  this  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  earth, 

xoason  me  proper  prey  of  the  dog  kind  are  only  those  The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agility,  gi-eatet 

animals  that,  like  themselves,  are  imfitted  for  climoing —  swifbiess,  and  more  formidable  arms  from  Nature  tliau 

the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  gazelle,  or  the  roebuck.  man;  their  senses,  and  particularly  that  of  smelling,  are 

As  they  are  in  this  respect  inferior  to  the  cat,  so  they  far  more  perfect ;  the  having  gained,  tiierefore,  a  new 

exceed  it  in  the  sense  of  smelling,  bv  which  alone  they  assistant,  particularly  one  whose  scent  is  so  exquisite  as 

Sursue  tiieir  prey  with  certainty  of  success,  wind  it  that  of  the  dog,  was  the  gaining  a  new  sense — a  new 

irough  all  its  mazes,  and  tire  it  down  by  perseverance,  faculty  which  before  was  wanting^.    The  machines  an<l 

It  often  happens,  however,  in  the  savage  state,  that  their  instruments  which  we  have  imagmed  for  periecting  the 

prey  is  either  too  much  diminished  or  too  waxy  to  serve  rest  of  the  senses  do  not  approach  to  that  already  pre- 

for  a  sufficient  supply.    In  this  case,  when  driven  to  an  pared  by  Nature,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  find  out 

extremity,  all  the  dog  kinds  can  live  for  some  time  upon  eveij  animal  tiiough  unseen,  and    thus  destroy   the 

fruits  and  vegetables,  which,  if  they  do  not  please  the  noxious  and  use  the  serviceable. 

palate,  at  least  serve  to  appease  their  himger.  The  dog,  thus  useful  in  himself,  taken  into  a  participa- 

Of  all  this  tribe  the  dog  has  every  reason  to  claim  the  tion  of  empire,  exerts  a  degree  of  superiority  over  all 

preference,  \temg  the  most  intelligent  of  all  Imown  animals  that  require  human  protection.    The  flock  and 

quadrupeds,  and  the  acknowledged  friend  of  mankind,  the  herd  obey  nis  voice  more  readily  even  than  that 

The  dc^ — ^independent  of  the  beauty  of  his  form,  his  of  the  shepherd  or  the  herdsman ;   he  conducts  them, 

vivacity,  force,  and  swiftness— is  possessed  of  all  those  guards  them,  keeps  them  from  capriciously  seeking  dan- 

qnalifications  that  can  conciliate  the  affections  of  man,  ger,  and  their  enemies  he  considers  as  his  own.    Nor  is 

and  make  the  tyrant  a  protector.    A  natural  share  of  he  less  useful  in  the  pursuit ;  when  the  sound  of  the 

courage,  an  angry  and  ferocious  disposition,  renders  the  horn  or  the  voice  of  the  huntsman  calls  him  to  the  field, 

dc^  in  its  savage  state  a  formidable  enemy  to  all  other  he  testifies  his  pleasure  by  every  littie  art,  and  pursues 

animals ;  but  tiiese  readily  give  way  to  very  diflerent  with  perseverance  those  animals  which  when  taken  he 

qualities  in  the  domestic  dog,  whose  only  ambition  seems  must  not  expect  to  divide.    The  desure  of  hunting  is 

toe  desire  to  please ;  he  is  seen  to  come  crouching  along,  indeed  natuial  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  master,  since  war 

to  lay  his  force,  his  courage,  and  all  his  useful  talents  at  and  the  chase  are  the  only  employment  of  savages.    All 

Hie  feet  of  his  master;  he  waits  his  orders,  to  which  he  animals  t'  at  live  upon  flesh  hunt  by  nature;  the  lion 

pays  implicit  obedience ;  he  consults  his  looks,  and  a  and  the  tiger,  whose  force  is  so  great  that  they  are  sure 

fliii^le  glance  is  sufficient  to  put  him  in  motion;  he  is  to  conquer,  hunt  alone  and  without  ait;  the  wolf,  the 

more  faithful  even  than  tiie  most  boasted  among  men :  fox,  and  tiie  wild  dog  hunt  in  packs,  assist  each  other, 

ho  is  constant  in  his  afiections,  friendly  without  interest,  and  partake  the  spoil.    But  when  education  has  peifected 

and  grateful  for  the  slightest  favours ;  much  moi-e  mind-  this  talent  in  the  domestic  dog — and  when  he  has  been 

fol  oJr  benefits  received  than  injuries  ofiered ;  Ue  is  not  taught  by  uiau  to  repress  his  ai-dour,  to  measure  hia 
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motions,  ftnd  not  to  exhaust  his  force  by  too  sadden  an  trolled  in  their  manner  of  liviiig  and  their  food    hati 

exertion  of  it,  he  then  hunts  with  method,  and  always  most  probably  been  changed  also  in  their  forma ;  par* 

with  success.  tioulany  the  dog  has  felt  these  alterations  more  strongly 

AltliOiigh  the  wild  dog,  such  as  be  was  before  he  than  any  other  of  the  domestio  kinds ;  for,  living  more 

caiae  under  the  protection  of  mankind,  is  at  present  like  man,  he  may  be  thus  said  to  live  more  irreffulaiiy 

utterly  unknown,  uo  such  animal  being  now  to  be  found  also,  and,  consequently,  must  haye  felt  all  thoe&  changes 

in  any  part  of  the  world,  yet  there  are  many  that  firc>^  that  such  variety  would  naturally  produce.    Some  other 

a  domestic  state  have  turned  savage,  and  entirely  pursuir  muses  may  also  be  sasigned  for  tnis  variety  in  the  species 

the  dictates  of  Nature.    In  those  deserted  and  unculti-  of  the  dog :  as  he  is  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  his 

vated  countries  where  the  dog  is  found  wild  thev  seem  master,  when  accident  has  produced  any  singularity  in 

entu'ely  to  partake  of  the  disposition  of  the  wolf;  Uiey  its  productions,  man  uses  sU  his  art  to  continue  this 

unite  in  larffe  bodies,  and  attack  the  most  formidable  peculiarity  unchanged — either  by  breeding  from  such  as 

animals  of  the  forest — the  cougar,  the  panther,  aud  the  had  these  singularities,  or  by  destroying  such  as  hap- 

bison.    In  America,  where  they  were  originally  brought  pened  to  want  tiiem ;  besides,  as  the  dog  produces  mvm 

by  the  Europeans  and  abandoned  by  their  masters,  they  more  frequently  than  some  othe*  animafs,  and  lives  a 

have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  that  they  spread  in  shorter  time,  so  the  chance  for  ith^  varieties  will  be  offered 

packs  over  the  whole  country,  attack  all  other  animals,  in  greater  proportion. 

and  even  man  himself  does  not  pass  without  insult        Sut  which  is  the  original  ani  ^jsl  and  which  the  arti- 

They  ale  there  treated  in  the  same  maimer  as  all  other  ficial  or  accidental  variety  is  a  question  which,  as  was 

carnivorous  animals,  and  killed  wherever  they  happen  to  said,  is  not  easily  resolved.     IT  the  internal  structure 

come ;  however,  they  are  easily  tamed;  when  taken  home,  of  dogs  of  different  sorts  be  compared  with  each  other, 

and  treated  with  kindness  and  lenity,  they  quickly  be-  it  will  be  foimd,  except  in  point  of  size,  that  in  this 

come  submisedve  and  familiar,  and  continue  faithfully  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This,  therefore,  affords 

attached  to  their  masters.    They  differ  in  this  from  the  no  criterion.     If  other  animals  be  compared  with  the 

wolf  or  the  fox — who,  though  taken  never  so  young,  are  dog  internally,  the  wolf  and  the  fox  will  be  found  t(» , 

gentle  only  while  cubs,  and  as  they  grow  older  give  have  the  most  perfect  resemblance;  it  is  probable,  tiiere- 

themselves  up  to  their  natural  appetites  of  rapine  and  fore,  that  the  dog,  which  most  nearly  resembles  the  wolf 

cruelty.    In  short,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  dog  is  the  or  the  fox  externally,  is  the  original  of  its  kind ;   for  it 

only  animal  whose  fidelity  is  unshaken — ^the  only  one  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  the  dog  most  nearly  resem- 

who  knows  his  master  and  the  friends  of  the  family —  bles  them  internally,  so  he  may  be  near  them  in  exter 

the  only  one  who  instantly  distinguishes  a  stranger —  nal  resemblance  also,  except  where  art  or  accident  has 

the  only  one  who  knows  his  name  and  answers  to  the  altered  his  form.     This  being  supposed,  if  we  look 

domestic  caUr^-the  only  one  who  seems  to  understand  among  the  number  of  varieties  to  be  found  in  the  dog, 

tiie  nature  of  subordination,  and  seeks  assistance — the  we  shall  not  find  one  so  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox  as  that 

only  one  who  when  he  misses  his  master  testifies  his  loss  which  is  called  the  *'  shepherd's  dog."    This  is  that  dog 

by  his  complaints — ^the  only  one  who,  carried  to  a  dis-  with  long  coarse  hair  on  all  parts  except  the  nose,  pricked 

tant  place,  can  find  the  way  home — the  only  one  whose  ears,  and  a  long  nose,  which  is  common  enough  among 

natuml  talents  are  evident,  and  whose  education  is  us,  and  receives  his  name  from  being  principally  used 

always  successful  m  guarding  and  attending  on  sheep.    This  seems  to  be 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the  most  com-  the  primitive  animal  of  his  kind ;   and  we  shall  be  tlie 

plying  disposition,  so  also  is  it  the  most  susceptible  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  if  we  attend  to  the  differ- 

of  change  m  its  form — ^the  varieties  of  this  animal  being  ent  characters  which  climate  produces  in  this  animal, 

too  many  for  even  the  most  careful  describer  to  mention,  and  the  different  races  of  dogs  which  are  propagated  in 

The  climate,  the  food,  and  the  education,  all  make  strong  every  country :   in  the  first  place,  if  we  examine  those 

impressions  upon  the  animal,  and  produce  alterations  in  countries  which  are  still  savage  or  but  half  civilise^i — 

its  shape,  its  colour,  its  hair  its  size,  and  in  everything  whei^e  it  is  most  probable  the  dog,  like  his  master,  has 

but  its  nature.    The  same  dog,  taken  from  one  climate  received  but  few  impressions  from  Art— we  shidl  find 

and  brought  to  another,  seems  to  become  another  ani-  the  sliephei^'s  dog,  or  one  very  like  him,  still  prevailing 

mal ;  but  different  breeds  are  as  much  separated  to  all  amongst  them.    The  dogs  that  have  run  wild  in  Ame- 

appearance  as  any  two  animals  the  most  distinct  in  rica  and  in  Congou  approach  this  form.    The  dog  of 

natui-e.   Nothing  appears  to  continue  constant  with  them  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  Iceland—of  the  Cape  of  Good 

but  their  internal  conformation — different  in  the  figure  Hope,  of  Madagascar,  Madura,  Calicut,  and  Malabar— 

of  the  body,  in  the  length  of  the  nose,  in  the  shape  have  all  long  noses,  pricked  ears,  and  closely  resemble 

of  the  head,  in  the  length  and  direction  of  the  ears  and  the  shepherd's  dog.    In  Guinea,  the  dog  speedOy  takes 

tail,  in  the  colour,  the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  this  form;   for  at  the  second  or  third  ^neration  the 

hair;   in  short,  different  in  everything  out  that  make  animal  forgets  to  bark,  his  ears  and  his  tail  become 

of  the  parts  which  serve  to  continue  the  species,  and  keep  pointed,  and  his  hair  drops  off,  while  a  coarser,  thinno* 

the  animal  distinct  from  all  others.    It  is  this  peculiar  kind  comes  in  the  place.    This  sort  of  dog  is  also  to  be 

conformation,  this  power  of  producing  an  animal  that  found  in  the  temperate  climates  in  ^freat  abundance, 

can  reproduce,  that  marks  the  kind,  and  approximates  particularly  among  those  who,  preferrmg  usefnlness  to 

forms  that  at  first  sight  seem  never  made  for  conjunction,  beauty,  employ  an  animal  that  requires  very  little  kv 

From  this  single  consideration,  therefore,  we  may  at  struction  to  be  serviceable.    Notwithstanding  this  crea- 

once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  kind;  but  which  ture's  deformity,  his  melancholy  and  savage  air,  he  is 

of  them  is  the  original  of  all  the  rest,  which  of  them  is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  his  kind  in  instinct ;  and, 

the  savage  dog  from  whence  such  a  variety  of  descendants  without  any  teaching,  naturally  takes  to  tending  flocks, 

have  come  down,  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine.    We  with  an  assiduity  and  vigilance  that  at  once  astonishes 

may  easily,  indeed,  observe,  that  all  those  animals  which  and  yet  relieves  his  master. 

are  under  the  influence  of  man  are  subject  to  great  varia-        In  more  polished  and  civilised  places  the  d<^  seems  to 

tions.    Such  as  have  been  sufficiently  independent  so  as  partake  of  the  universal  refinement ;  and,  like  the  men, 

to  choose  their  own  climate,  their  own  nourishment,  and  becomes  more  beautiful,  more  majestic,  and  more  capable 

to  piursue  their  own  habitudes,  preserve  the   original  of  assuming  an  education  foreign  to  his  nature.     The 

marks  of  Nature  without  much  deviation;  and  it  is  pro-  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Ireland 

bable  that  the  first  of  these  is  even  at  this  day  very  well  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  kind. 

represented  in  their  descendants.    But  such  as  man  has  In  France,  Gtennany,  Spain,  and  Italy  the  dogs 

subdued — ^transported  fiojn  one  climate  to  another,  con-  of  various  kinds,  like  the  men ;  and  this  varied 
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fDoned  hj  enmng  the  toed  of  Bash  as  aze  imparted  axe  by  no  means  bo  aerrioeable  aa  thoee  that  haTe  been 

tan  Tanous  dimatoa  suffered  to  decay. 

The  shepherd's  dog  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  He  diyides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds.  The  first 
primitiTe  stock  from  whence  these  Tarieties  are  all  de-  is  the  generous  kind,  which  consists  of  the  terrier,  tiie 
lired :  he  makes  the  stem  of  that  genealogical  tree  which  harrier,  and  the  blood-hound — ^the  gaze-hound,  the  grey- 
has  been  branched  out  into  every  part  of  the  world,  hound,  the  leymmer,  and  the  tumbler;  all  these  are  used 
Hug  animal  still  continues  pretty  nearly  in  its  original  for  hunting.  Then  the  spaniel,  the  setter,  and  the 
itste  among  the  poor  in  temperate  climates;  being  trans-  water-spaniel  or  finder,  were  used  for  fowling ;  and  the 
ported  into  the  colder  regions,  he  grows  less  and  more  spaniel-gentle  or  lap-dog  for  amusement  The  second 
odr  among  the  Laplanders,  but  becomes  more  ]>erfect  is  the  farm  kind,  consisting  of  the  shepherd's  dog  and 
in  Iceland,  Bussia,  and  Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  less  the  mastiff.  And  the  third  is  the  monn-el  kind,  con- 
xigorous  and  the  people  more  civilised.  Whatever  dif-  sisting  of  the  wappe,  the  turnspit,  and  me  dancer.  To 
fiarenoes  there  may  be  amonff  the  dogs  of  these  countries  these  varieties  we  may  add  at  present  the  bull-dog,  the 
they  are  not  very  condderable,  as  they  have  all  straight  Dutch  mastiff,  the  harlequin,  the  pointer,  and  the  Dane, 
auB,  long  and  thick  hair,  a  savage  aspect,  and  do  not  with  a  varietv  of  lap-dogs,  which,  as  they  are  perfectly 
hark  either  so  often  or  so  loud  as  dogs  of  the  more  cultL*  useless,  may  oe  considered  as  unworthy  of  a  name, 
tated  kind. '  The  terrier  is  a  small  kind  of  hound,  with  rough  hair. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  transported  into  the  temperate  made  use  of  to  force  the  fox  or  the  badger  out  of  their 

ehmates,  and  among  people  entirelv  civilised,  such  as  holes— or  rather,  to  give  notice  bv  their  barking  in  what 

England,  France,  and  Germany,  will  be  divested  of  his  part  of  their  kennel  the  fox  or  the  badger  resides  when 

savage  air,  his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  and  thick  the  sportsmen  intend  to  diff  them  out 

hair,  and  from  the  single  influences  of  climate  and  food  The  harrier  as  well  as  me  beagle  and  the  fox-hound 

alone,  will  become  either  a  matin,  a  mastiff,  or  a  hound,  is  used  for  hunting ;   of  all  other  animals  they  have  tJie 

Tbeae  three  seem  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  quickest  and  most  distingishing  sense  of  smelluig.    The 

fiicDier;  and  from  them  the  other  varieties  are  produced,  properly  breeding,  matching,  and  training  these  malce 

The  '*  hound,"  the  "  harrier,"  and  the  "  beagle"  seem  up  the  business  of  many  men's  lives, 

all  of  the  same  kind ;  for  although  the  bitch  is  covered  The  blood-hound  was  a  dog  of  great  use  and  in  high 

hot  by  one  of  them,  yet  in  her  lifters  are  found  puppies  esteem  among  our  ancestors.    Its  employ  was  to  recover 

resemoling  all  the  three.    This  animal,  transported  into  any  game  that  had  escaped  from  the  hunter,  or  had  been 

Spain  or  %arbary,  where  the  hair  of  all  quadrupeds  killed  or  stolen  out  of  the  forest    But  it  was  still  more 

becomes  soft  and  long,  wiU  be  there  converted  into  the  employed  in  hunting  thieves  and  robbers  by  their  foot- 

lamd-spaniel  and  the  water-spaniel,  and  these  of  different  steps.    At  that  time,  when  the  country  was  less  peopled 

lizea  than  at  present,  and  when,  consequently,  the  footsteps 

The  "  grey  matin  hound,**  which  is  in  the  second  of  one  man  was  less  crossed  and  obliterated  by  those 

branch,  transported  to  the  north,  becomes  the  great  Dan-  of  others,  this  animal  was  very  serviceable  in  such  piur- 

idx  dog;  and,  sent  into  the  south,  it  becomes  the  g^ey-  suits:  but  at  present,  when  the  countiy  is  everywhere 

hound  of  different  sizes.    The  same,  transported  into  peopled,  this  vanr^j  is  quite  worn  out — probably  because 

Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus,  or  Albany,  be-  it  was  foimd  of  le&s  service  than  formerly, 

comes  the  great  wolf-dog,  known  by  the  name  of  the  The  ffaze-hound  hunted,  like  our  mynounds,  by  the 

**  Irish  wolf-dog."  eye  ana  not  by  the  seent   It  chased  mcufferently  the  foz» 

The  *'  mastiff,"  which  is  the  third  branch,  and  chiefly  hare,  or  buck.    It  would  select  from  the  herd  tne  fattest 

a  natiTO  of  England,  when  transported  into  Denmark  and  fairest  deer,  pursoe  it  by  the  eye,  and  if  lost  recover 

becomes  the  litUe  Danish  dog ;   and  this  little  Danish  it  again  with  amazing  sagacity.    This  species  is  now 

dog,  sent  into  the  tropical  and  warm  climates,  becomes  lost  or  unknown  among  us. 

the  animal  called  the    **  Turkish  dog,"  without  hair.  The  greyhound  is  very  well  known  at  present,  and  way 

AH  these  races,  with  their  varieties,  are  produced  by  the  formerly  held  in  such  estimation  that  it  was  the  peculiai 

mfioence  of  climate,  joined  to  the  different  food,  eauca-  companion  of  a  gentleman,  who  in  the  times  of  semi* 

tion,  and  shelter  which  they  have  received  among  man-  barbarism  was  Imown  by  his  horse,  his  hawk,  and  his 

kind.    All  other  kinds  may  be  considered  as  mongrel  ffrevhound.    Persons  ander  a  certain  rank  of  life  are 

laees  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  these,  and  found  forbidden  from  keeping  this  animal ;  wherefore  to  dis- 

rather  by  crossing  the  breed  than  by  attending  to  the  guise  it  the  better  tney  cut  off  its  tail, 

individual.    As  these  are  extremely  numerous  and  very  The  leymmer  is  a  species  now  unknown  to  us.    It 

difi'erent  in  different  countries,  it  would  be  almost  ena-  hunted  both  by  scent  and  sight,  and  was  led  in  a  leyme 

lass  to  mention  the  whole;   besides,  nothing  but  expe-  or  thong,  from  whence  it  received  its  name, 

nence  can  ascertain  the  reality  of  these  conjectures,  The  tumbler  was  less  than  the  hound,  more  scraggy, 

altfaoo^  they  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  proba-  and  had  pricked  ears;  so  that  by  the  description  it  seems 

la&j;  and  until  that  gives  more  certain  information  to  answer  to  the  modem  lurcher.    This  took  its  prey  by 

96  must  be  excused  from  entering  more  minutely  into  mere  cunning,  dependiiu;  neither  on  the  goodness  of  its 

fliB  subject  nose  nor  its  swiftness.    K  it  came  into  a  warren  it  nei- 

With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  onr  country  in  particular,  ther  barked  nor  ran  on  the  rabbks ;   but,  seemingly 

the  varieties  are  very  great,  and  the  number  every  day  inattentive,  approached  sufficiently  near  till  it  came 

increasing.    And  this  must  happen  in  a  country  so  open  within  reach,  and  then  seized  them  by  a  sudden  spring, 

by  commerce  to  all  others,  ana  where  wealth  is  apt  to  The  land-spaniel^-which  probably  had  its  name  from 

Iffoduce  capricious  predHectioiL     Here  the  ugliest  and  Spain,  where  it  might  have  acquired  the  softness  of  its 

the  most  useless  of  their  kinds  will  be  entertained  merely  hair — ^is  well  known  at  present    There  are  two  varietiee 

for  their  singularity ;   and,  being  imported  only  to  be  of  this  kind — namely,  the  slater,  used  in  hawking  to 

looked  at,  they  will  lose  even  that  small  degree  of  saga-  spring  the  game ;  and  the  setter,  that  crouches  down 

city  which  they  possessed   in  their  natural  climates,  when  he  scents  the  birds  till  the  net  be  drawn  over  them. 

From  this  importation  of  useless  foreign  dogs  our  own  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  famous  poet,  Lord  Snr- 

lUUive  breed  is,  I  am  informed,  greatly  degenerated,  and  rey,  was  the  first  who  taught  dogs  to  set — ^it  being  an 

the  varieties  now  to  be  foimd  in  f^ngland  are  much  more  amusement  to  this  day  only  Known  in  England, 

numerous  than  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  The  water^paniel  was  another  species  used  in  fowling. 

Dr.  Caius  attempted  their  natural  history.     Some  of  This  seems  te  be  the  most  docile  of  all  the  dog  kind ; 

those  he  mentions  are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  and  this  docility  is  particularly  owing  to  his  natural 

us,  although  many  have  since  been  introduced  which  attachment  to  man.    Many  otner  kinds  will  not  bear 
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coxToction;  but  tliis  patient  creature,  tliough  yery  fierce    choose  to  keep  him  as  a  curiosidr,  being  neither  good  for 
to  6trnupfei*9,  scemB  unalterable  in  his  affections,  and    hunting  the  hare,  the  ifox,  or  me  stag,  and  eqaally  ni^ 

blows  nnd  ill  usage  seem  only  to  increase  his  regard.  serviceable  as  a  house-dog.     Neyertheieas  he  is  extremely 

The  lap-dog,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Caius,  was  of  Maltese  beautiful  and  majestic  in  appearance,  being  the  greatest 

bi^eed ;  at  present  it  comes  from  different  countries ;  in  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  seen  m  the  world.    The  laigest 

general,  the  more  awkwai'd  or  extraordinary  these  are  of  those  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  above  a  dozen,  wu 

the  more  tliey  are  prized.  about  foiu*  feet  high,  or  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old. 

Tlie  shepherd's  clog  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and    He  was  made  extremely  like  a  greyhound,  bat  rather 

as  for  the  mastiff,  he  is  too  common  to  require  a  descrip-  more  robust,  and  inclining  to  the  figure  of  the  French 

tioD*    Dr.  Gains  informs  us  that  three  of  these  were  matin  or  the  great  Dane.    TTia  eye  was  mild,  his  colour 

reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.    How-  white,  and  his  natiu^  seemed  heavy  and  phlegmatia 

ever,  we  are  told  that  three  of  them  overcame  a  lion  in  This  I  ascribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a  sin 

the  time  of  King  James  the  Firet;  two  of  them  being  dis-  beyond  his  nature ;  for  we  see  in  man  and  all  other  aai' 

abled  in  the  combat,  the  third  obliged  the  lion  to  seek  mals  that  such  as  are  overgrown  ttxe  neither  so  Tigoroua 

for  safety  by  flight.  nor  aleil  as  those  of  more  moderate  stature.   The  greatest 

As  to  the  last  division,  namely,  of  the  wrappe,  the  pains  have  been  taken  with  these  to  enlarge  the  breed, 

turnspit,  and  tlie  dancer,  these  were  mongrels  of  no  cer-  ooth  by  food  and  matching.    This  end  was  effectuallv 

tain  shape,  and  made  use  of  only  to  alarm  the  family,  obtained,  indeed,  for  the  size  was  enormous,  but,  as  it 

or,  being  taught  a  variety  of  ti'icks,  were  carried  about  seemed  to  me,  at  the  expense  of  the  animal's  fierceness, 

as  a  show.  vigilance,  and  sagacity.   However,  I  was  informed  othe^ 

With  regard  to  those  of  later  importation,  the  bull-dog,  wise — the  gentlemen  who  bred  them  assuring  me  tiiat  a 

as  Mr.  Buffon  supposes,  is  a  breed  between  the  small  mastiff  would  be  nothing  when  opposed  to  one  of  them, 

Dane  and  the  English  mastiff.    The  large  Dane  is  the  who  generally  seized  their  antagonist  by  the  back;  he 

tallest  dog  that  is  generally  bred  in  England.   It  is  some-  added,  that  uiey  would  worry  the  strongest  bull-dogs  to 

what  between  a  mastiff  and  a  greyhound  in  shape,  being  death  in  a  few  minutes.    But  this  strength  did  notajh 

more  slender  than  the  one  ana  much  stronger  than  the  pear  either  in  their  figure  or  their  inclinationa ;  they 

other.    They  are  chiefly  iised  rather  for  show  than  ser-  seemed  rather  more  timid  than  the  ordinary  race  of 

vice,  being  good  neither  in  the  yard  nor  the  field.    The  dogs;  and  their  skin  was  much  thinner,  and  consequently 

highest  are  most  esteemed;  and  they  generally  cut  off  less  fitted  for  combat    Whether  with  these  disadvantages 

their  ears  to  impi-ove  their  figure,  as  some  absurdly  sup-  they  were  capable,  as  I  was  told,  of  singly  coping  with 

pose.   The  harlequin  is  not  much  unlike  the  small  Dane,  bears,  others  may  detennine;  however,  they  have  but 

being  an  useless  animal,  somewhat  between  an  Italian  few  opportunities  in  their  own  country  of  exerting  their 

gi-eyhound  and  a  Dutch  mastiff.    To  these  several  others  strengUi,  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals  there  are  only 

might  be  added,  such  as  the  pug-dog,  the  black  breed,  of  the  vermin  kind.    Mr.  Buffon  seems  to  be  of  opinion 

and  the  pointer;  but,  in  fact,  the  varieties  are  so  nume-  that  these  are  the  true  Molossian  dogs  of  the  ancients; 

rous  as  to  fatigue  even  the  most  ardent  curiosity.  he  gives  no  reason  for  this  opinion ;  and  I  am  apt  to 

Of  those  of  the  forei^  kind  I  shall  mention  only  tliree,  think  ;t  ill-grounded.  Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
which  are  more  remai-kable  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  tedious  critical  disquisition,  which  I  have  all  along 
lion-dog  greatly  resembles  that  animal  in  miniature,  avoided,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  Nemesianus, 
from  whence  it  takes  the  name.  The  hair  of  the  fore  part  in  giving  directions  for  the  choice  of  a  bitch,  advises  to 
of  its  body  is  extremely  long,  while  that  of  the  hinder  have  one  of  Spartan  or  Molossian  breed ;  and,  among 
part  is  as  short.  The  nose  is  short,  the  tail  long,  and  several  other  perfections,  he  says  that  the  ears  should  be 
tufted  at  the  point,  so  that  in  all  these  particulare  it  is  dependent,  and  fluctuate  as  she  runs.  Tliis,  however,  is 
entirely  like  the  lion.  However,  it  differe  very  much  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Irish  wolf-dog,  whose  ears 
from  that  fierce  animal  in  nature  and  disposition,  being  resemble  those  of  the  grevhound,  and  are  far  from  flue- 
one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its  kind,  extremely  feeble,  tuating  with  the  animal* s  motions.  But  of  whatevei 
timid,  and  inactive.  It  comes  originally  from  Malta,  kinds  these  dogs  may  be,  whether  known  among  the 
where  it  is  found  so  small  that  women  carry  it  about  in  ancients  or  whether  produced  by  a  later  mixture,  they 
their  sleeves.  are  now  almost  quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to 

That  animal  falsely  called  the  "  Turkish  dog"'  differs  be  met  with  even  in  Ireland,    if  carried  to  other  coun- 

greatly  from  the  rest  of  the  kind«  in  being  entirely  with-  tries  they  soon  degenerate ;  and  even  at  home,  unksa 

out  hair.    The  skin,  which  is  perfectly  bare,  is  of  a  flesh-  great  care  be  taken,  they  quickly  alter.    They  were  onoe 

colour,  with  brown  spots ;  and  their  figure  at  first  view  employed  in  clearing  the  island  of  wolves,  which  infested 

is  rather  disgusting.    These  seem  to  be  of  the  small  it  in  great  plenty;  but  these  being  destroyed  the  dogs 

Danish  breed,  brought  into  a  warm  climate,  and  there,  also  are  wearing  away,  as  if  Nature  meant  to  blot  out 

by  a  succession  of  generations,  divested  of  their  hair,  the  species  when  they  had  no  longer  any  service  to  per* 

For  this  reason  they  are  extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  form. 

endure  the  cold  of  our  climate ;  and  even  in  the  midst  In  this  manner  several  kinds  of  animals  fade  from  the 
of  summer  thev  continue  to  shiver  as  we  see  men  do  in  a  face  of  Nature  that  were  once  well  known,  but  are  now 
frosty  day.  Tneir  spots  are  brown,  as  was  said,  well-  seen  no  longer.  The  enormous  elk  of  the  same  king- 
marked,  and  easily  distinguishable  in  summer,  but  in  dom — ^which  by  its  horns  could  not  have  been  less  than 
the  cold  of  winter  they  entirely  disappear.  Tkej  are  eleven  feet  high — the  wolf,  and  even  the  wolf-dog,  are 
called  the  Turkish  breed,  although  brought  from  a  much  extinct,  or  only  continued  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
warmer  climate ;  for  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  their  former  plenty  and  existence.  From  hence,  it  is 
come  from  the  wannest  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  probable  that  many  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs  of  wbieh 
Indies.  the  ancients  have  given  us  such  beautiful  descriptions 

The  last  variety,  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all  that  I.  are  now  utterly  unknown ;  since  among  the  whole  breed 

shall  mention,  is  the  great  Irish  wolf-dog,  that  may  be  we  have  not  one  that  will  venture  to  en^ge  the  lion  or 

oonsidered  as  the  first  of  the  canine  species.    This  ani-  the  tiger  in  single  combat    The  English  buU-dog  is 

mal,  which  is  very  rare  even  in  the  only  country  in  the  perhaps  the  bravest  of  the  kind ;  but  what  are  his  most 

world  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  ratlier  kept  for  show  boasted  exploits  to  those  mentioned  of  the  Epirotio  dogs 

than  use,  there  being  neither  wolves  nor  any  other  for-  by  Pliny,  or  the  Indian  dogs  by  JSlian?    The  laltor 

midable  beasts  of  prey  in  Ireland  that  seem  to  require  gives  us  a  description  of  a  combat  between  a  dog  and  a 

so  powerful  an  antagonist.    Hie  wolf-dog  is  therefore  Eon,  which  I  will  take  leave  to  translate: — 

bred  up  in  the  houses  of  tiie  great,  or  such  gentlemen  as  When  Alexander  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  India, 
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due  of  the  pk^ineittal  meh  of  itiKt  country  wim  detsitDtis  without  cottstaraiiuiig  or  tjing  them  up.    Doxiog  tlMf 

df  showing  Dim  the  value  of  the  dogs  which  that  counti?^  first  Vea)"  the  young  f^tiiniatg  ^yed  with  Mch  other  oon- 

podooed.    Bringing  hie  dog  into  the  king^e  jpreBdnise  tinuaily,  And  eeekned  to  love  each  other  very  much.    Lt 

he  ordered  t  eU^  to  he  let  ltK)9e  hefbre  him,  which  the  tiie  second  y^ar  l^ey  be^^an  to  dispute  about  tneir  victuals, 

dog  despised  as  an  unworthy  enemy,  remained  otitte  although  mey  were  ffiven  more  than  they  oould  uee. 

re^irdlees  of  tlie  animal,  and  never  once  etirred  mm  The  ouaanrel  always  began  on  the  wolf's  aide.    Ther 

Iris  place.     Ilis  master  then  ordered  a  wild  boar  to  be  were  Drought  tbeif  food,  which  consisted  of  flesh  ana 

■etout;  but  the  dog  thought  even  this  a  despicable  foe,  bones,  upon  a  laarge  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on 

lad  runaincMi  caM  and  regilurdless  as  before.    He  was  the  git>und.    Just  as  it  waa  put  down,  the  wolf,  instead 

next  tried  with  a  bear^  hXxX,  still  despising  his  enemy^  Of  fiuling  to  the  meat,  began  1by  driving  off  the  dog;  and 

be  only  waited  for  an  object  mbie  Worthy  of  his  courage  t6ok  tiie  platter  in  its  teeth  so  expertly,  that  it  let  nothing 

and  hia  force.    At  last  they  brought  forth  an  enonnoua  6f  what  it  oontidbed  fall  upon  the  ground,  and  in  this 

lion,  and  then  the  dog  acknowledged  his  antagonist  and  manner  carried  it  ttf ;  but  as  thi»  wolf  ootdd  not  entirely 

irepszed  for  combat    He  instanuy  disoovered  a  d^pree  escape,  it  was  frequently  seen  to  run  with  tlie  platter 

of  ungovenaable  ardour,  and,  flying  at  the  lion  with  niiy,  round  the  yurd  five  or  six  times,  stUl  Carrying  it  in  a 

Miaed  him  by  the  throat,  and  totally  disabled  him  from  position  that  none  of  its  contents  could  nil.    In  this 

lesistance.     Upon  this,  the  Indian,  who  was  desirous  manner  it  would  continue  running,  only  now  and  then 

dtarpaaang  the  king,  and  knowing  the  constancy  and  stopping  to  take  breath,  until  the  dog  comingup,  the 

htsvery  of  his  dog,  ordered  his  tail  to  be  cut  off— which  wolf  would  leave  the  victuals  to  attack  him.    The  dog» 

was  eaolj  performed,  as  the  bold  animal  was  employed  however,  was  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  as  it  was  more 

In  holding  the  Ken.     He  next  ordered  one  of  his  legs  ffentle,  in  order  to  sectire  him  from  the  wolf's  attack  he 

to  be  biokeft — ^which,  however,  did  noC  in  the  least  abate  had  a  collar  put  round  his  neck.    In  the  third  year  the 

the  dog's  aidour,  but  he  still  kept  his  hold  mb  before,  quarrels  of  these  ill-paired  associates  were  more  vehe* 

Another  leg  was  then  broken ;  but  the  dog,  as  if  he  had  ment  and  their  combats  more  frequent ;  the  wolf,  there* 

taflfered  no  pain,  only  pressed  the  lion  still  the  more,  fore,  had  a  ooll^r  put  round  its  neck  as  well  as  the  dog; 

Id  this  craef  manner,  all  hia  legs  were  cut  off  without  who  began  to  be  more  fierce  and  unmercifuL    During 

abating  his  <nurage;  and  at  last,  when  even  his  head  Hie  two  first  yeara  neldier  seemed  to  testify  the  least 

was  sepsrated  finom  his  body,  the  jaws  seemed  to  keep  tendency  toward  engendering ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 

tbeir  mrmer  h<dd.    A  eight  so  cruel  did  not  fiul  to  affect  end  of  the  third  that  tbe  wolf,  which  was  the  female, 

the  kinff  with  strong  emoti<ms,  at  once  pitying  the  dog's  (slhowed  the  natural  desirei  but  without  abating  either  in 

to  and  admiring  his  fortitude;  upon  which  uie  Indian,  its  fierceness  or  obstinacy.    This  Mipetite  rather  in- 

sseing  ium  tllus  moved,  presented  him  with  four  do^  creased  than  repressed  their  mutual  animosity ;   they 

of  tiie  same  kind,  which  in  some  measore  alleviated  his  became  every  day  more  untraetable  and  ferocious,  ana 

oneasineBB  for  the  former.  nothing  was  heard  between  them  but  sounds  of  rage  and 

The  breed  of  dogs,  however,  in  that  country  is  st  pre-  resentment.    They  both  in  less  than  three  weeks  became 

flint  vary  much  infoior  to  vriiat  this  stoiy  seems  to  im-  remarkably  lean,  without  ever  approaching  each  other 

ptj ;  sinoe  in  many  places  instead  of  dogs  Ihey  have  but  to  combat    At  length,  their  quarrels  became  so 

animals  of  the  cat  kind  for  hunting.     In  other  {daces,  desperate  that  the  dog  killed  the  woit,  who  was  become 

also,  this  admirable  and  ihithfril  animal,  instead  of  be-  more  weak  and  feeble;  and  he  was  soon  after  himself 

ias  flpfdied  to  his  natural  uses,  is  only  bept  to  be  eaten.  oMiged  to  be  killed,  for,  upon  being  set  at  liberty,  hs 

An  over  China  there  are  dog-butohers,  and  shambles  instanfly  flew  upon  eveiy  animal  he  met — ^fowls,  doge^ 

Sfoointed  for  selling  their  flesh.    In  Canton  in  parti*  and  even  men  themselves  not  escaping  his  savage  'fury, 

cakr  there  is  a  street  appropriated  for  that 'purpose;  The  same  experiments  were  tried  upon  foxes,  taken 

and,  what  is  very  extraordinanr,  wherever  a  dog-butcher  young,  but  with  no  better  success— they  were  never 

Sfrpears  sH  tiie  dogs  of  the  place  make  war  upon  him,  round  to  engender  with  dogs;  and  our  learned  naturalist 

s^  are  sure  to  be  in  full  ciy  after  him;  they  know  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  their  natures  are  too  opposite 

tiieir  enemy,  and  persecute  him  as  far  as  they  are  able,  ever  to  provoke  mutual  desire.    One  thin^,  however, 

But  among  this  barbarous  and  brutal  people  scarce  anv^  must  be  remarked,  that  the  animals  on  which  he  tried 

thing  that  has  lifo  comes  amiss;  and  uey  may  weu  his  experimento  were  rather  too  old  when  taken,  and  had 

taks  up  with  a  dog,  since  they  consider  toads,  lizards,  partiy  acquired  their  natural  savage  uppetites  before 

and  even  the  flesh  of  the  tigear  itself,  as  a  dainty.    It  they  came  into  his  possession.    The  wolf,  as  he  acknow- 

mi^,  perils^  happen  that  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  leches,  was  two  or  oiree  months  old  before  it  was  caugh^ 

iriuch  is  so  indiffnent  in  the  temperate  climates,  may  ana  the  foxes  were  taken  in  traps.    It  may  therefore  be 

asBome  a  better  quality  in  those  which  are  more  warm ;  easily  supposed  that  nothing  could  ever  after  thoroughly 

but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  diversity  is  rather  tame  these  creatures  that  had  been  suckled  in  the  wild 

in  man  than  in  the  flesh  of  the  dog ;   since  m  the  cold  state,  and  had  caught  aU  the  habitudes  of  the  dam.    I 

countries  the  flesh  is  eaten  with  equal  appetite  by  the  have  seen  these  anunals  when  taken  earlier  in  the  woods 

savages,  and  they  have  their  dog-feaste  in  the  same  become  vezy  tame ;  and,  indeed,  they  rather  were  dis- 

mannar  as  we  have  ours  for  venison.  pleasing  by  being  too  familiar  than  too  shy.    It  were  to 

In  our  climate,  the  w3d  animalfl  that  most  approach  t>e  wished  that  the  experiment  were  tried  upon  such  as 

the  dog  are  the  wolf  «nd  the  fox;  tiiese  in  their  mtemal  these;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  would  pro* 

conformation  greatiy  resemble  each  other,  and  yet  in  duoe  the  desired  success.    Nevertheless,  these  experi* 

their  natures  are  vezy  distinct  The  anciente  asserted  that  ments  are  sujficient  to  prove  tiiat  neither  the  wolf  nor 

^  tiisy  bred  together ;  and  I  am  assured  by  credible  persons  the  fox  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  dog,  but  eaoh 

that  there  are  many  animals  in  this  country  bred  between  of  a  species  perfectly  distinct,  and  their  joint  produce 

a  dog  and  a  foi..   .However,  all  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  most  probably  unfruitful. 

Boflron  to  make  them  engender,  as  he 'assiues  us,  were  The  dog  when  first  whelped  is  not  a  completely  finished 

ineffectual     For  this  purpose  he  bred  up  a  young  wolf,  animal.    In  this  kind,  as  in  all  the  rest  that  bring  forth 

taken  in  the  woods  at  two  months  old,  with  a  matin  dog  many  at  a  time,  the  young  are  not  so  perfect  as  in  those 

of  the  same  age.    They  were  shut  up  together  without  which  bring  forth  one  or  two.    They  are  always  pro- 

any  other  in  a  lai|^  yard,  where  they  hsA  a  shelter  for  duced  with  the  eyes  closed,  the  lids  being  held  tdgelher, 

ntiring.  They  neither  of  them  knew  any  other  individual  not  by  sticking,  but  by  a  kind  of  thin  membrane,  which 

of  their  kind,  nor  even  any  other  man  but  he  who  had  is  torn  as  soon  as  the  upper  eye-lid  becomes  strong 

the  charge  of  feeding  them.    In  this  maimer  they  were  enough  to  raise  it  from  the  under.    In  general  their  eyes 

kept  for  three  years;  still  with  the  s&me  attention,  and  are  not  opened  till  ten  or  twelve  days  old.    During  tlisl 
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time  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  not  completed,  tbe  bodj  entertained  no  longer ;  the  natural  antipathy  those  two 

is  puffed  up,  the  nose  is  short,  and  the  whole  form  but  animals  bear  to  each  oUier — the  longer  time  which  ^ 

ill  sketched  out    In  less  than  a  month  the  puppy  begins  wolf  goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going  over  a 

to  use  all  its  senses,  and  from  thence  makes    hasty  ad-  hundred  days,  and  the  other  not  quite  sixty^Uie  lonser 

vances  towards  perfection.    At  the  fourth  month  the  dog  period  of  liie  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  &ie  wolf  Hyiog 

loses  some  of  his  teeth,  as  in  other  animals,  and  these  twenty  jears,  tiie  dog  not  fifteen — sll  sufficiency  point 

axe  renewed  by  such  as  never  fall.    The  niunber  of  these  put  a  distinction*  and  draw  a  line  that  must  for  ererJoBqi 

amount  to  forty-two,  which  is  twelye  more  than  is  found  them  asunder. 

in  any  of  the  cat  kind,  which  are  known  never  to  have  The  wolf  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 

above  thirty.    The  teeth  c^the  dog,  being  his  great  and  of  the  tail  is  about  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  and 

only  weapon,  are  fonned  in  a  manner  much  more  ser*  about  two  feet  five  inches  high ;  which  shows  him  to  be 

viceable  than,  those  of  the  former;  and  there  is  scarce  larger  than  our  great  breed  of  mastifis,  which  are  sddon 

any  quadruped  that  has  a  greater  facility  in  rending  found  to  be  above  three  feet  by  twa    His  cdour  is  i 

cutting,  or  chewing  its  food.    He  cuts  wiu  his  incisors  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  grey,  extremely  rough  and 

or  fore-teeth,  he  holds  with  his  four  ^at  canine  teeth,  hard,  but  mixed  towards  tiie  roots  with  a  kind  of  aie^ 

and  he  chews  his  meat  with  his  grmders ;  these  are  coloured  fur.    In  comparing  him  to  any  of  our  irel^ 

fourteen  in  number,  and  so  placed,  that  when  the  jaws  known  breed  of  dogs,  the  great   Dane   or  moniaA 

are  shut  there  remains  a  oistance  between  them — so  gieyhoimd,  for  instance,  he  wul  appear  to  have  the  legs 

that  the  dog,  by  opening  his  mouth  ever  so  wide,  does  shorter,  the  head  larger,  the  mume  thicker,  the  eyea 

not  lose  the  power  of  his  jaws.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  smaller  and  more  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 

the  cat  kind,  whose  incisors  or  cutting-teeth  are  veiy  ears  shorter  and  straighter.    He  appears  in  eveiyrespeet 

small,  and  whose  gnnding-teeth  when  brought  together  stronger  than  the  dog;  and  the  length  of  his  hair  conto* 

touch  more  closely  than  those  of  the  dog,  and,  conse-  butes  still  more  to  hu  robust  appearance.    The  feature 

quently,  have  less  power.    Thus,  for  instance,  I  can  which  principallv  distingm&hes  the  visage  of  the  wo3f 

squeeze  anything  more  forcibly  between  my  thumb  and  from  that  of  tne  aog  is  the  eye,  which  opens  slantingiy 

fore-finger,  where  the  distance  is  greater,  man  between  upwards  in  the  same  direction  with  the  nose ;  whereas 

any  othc^  two  fingers  whose  distance  from  each  other  in  the  dog  it  opens  more  at  right  angles  with  the  noae^ 

!>  jess.  as  in  man.    The  taU,  also,  in  this  animal  is  long  sod 

This  adimzil  i£>  capable  of  reproducing  at  the  age  bushy;  and  he  carries  it  rather  more  between  hisiund- 
of  twelve  months ;  goes  nine  weeks  with  young,  and  less  than  the  dog  is  seen  to  do.  The  colour  of  the  eye- 
lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Fow  quadrupf^ds  axo  balls  in  the  wolf  are  of  a  fiery  ^peen,  and  give  his  vm^ 
less  delicate  in  their  food ;  and  yet  there  are  many  kirkb  ft  fierce  and  fiHmldable  air.  which  his  natural  dispoaitiQa 
pf  birds  which  the  dog  will  not  veutiure  to  touch.    He  is  by  no  means  contradicts. 

even  known,  although  in  a  savage  state,  to  abstain  from  The  wolf  is  one  of  thoee  animate  whose  appetite  for 

injuring  some  which  one  might  suppose  he  had  every  aaimal  food  is  the  most  vehement,  and  whose  meaRB 

reason  to  oppose.    The  dogs  and  the  ^iiltures  which  live  of  satisfying  this  appetite  are  the  most  various,    liatuae 

wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt  (for  the  Maliometan  has  furnished  him  ^ith  strength,  cunning,  agSity,  sod 

law  has  expelled  this  useful  animal  from  human  society)  all  those  requUtites  which  fit  an  animal  for  pummtf; 

continue  together  in  a  very  sociable  and  friendly  man-  overtaking,  and  conq^ering  its  prey ;  and  yet»  widi  a& 

ner.    As  they  are  both  useful  in  devouring  such  carcases  these  the  wo)f  most  frequently  dies  of  hunger,  for  he  is 

as  mi^ht  otherwise  putrefy,  and  thus  infect  the .  air,  the  the  d&clajred  enemy  of  man.  bein^  Ions  proscribed,  and 

inhabitants  simply  them  with  pronsions  eYery  d«y  in  a  reward  oSkied  for  his  hcjad,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from 

order  to  keep  them  near  the  city.    Upon,  these  occasions  huma^  habitations,  and  to  live  in  the  forest,  where  (he 

the  quadrupeds  and  birds  are  often  seen  together,  tear-  few  wild  animals  to  be  found  there  escape  him  either  by 

ing  the  same  piece  of  flesh  without  the  least  enmity;  on  their  swiftness  or  tl^ir  art ;  or  are  suppled  in  too  smaS 

the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  together  with  a  &  proportion  to  satisfy  his  nqMudty.   He  is  naturally  dull 

kind  of  afiection,  and  bring  up  their  young  in  the  same  and  cowardly ;  but  b^ing  freouently  disappointed,^  and 

nest  as  often  reduced  to  the  veige  or  famine,  he  becomes  inge- 

Although  the  dog  is  a  voracious  aniiqal,  yet  he  can  nious  fnm  want  and  courageous  from  necessity.  IVhen 

bear  hunger  for  a  long  time.    We  have  an  instance  in  pressed  with  hunger  he  braves  danger,  and  comes^  to 

the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  this  kind,  in  attack  thoee  animals  which  are  under  the  protection, 

which  a  bitch,  that  had  been  forgotten  in  a  country-house,  of  man,  particularly  such  as  he  can  readily  earnr  <iway — 

lived  forty  days,  without  any  other  nourishment  than  the  lambs,  sheep,  or  even  dogs  themselves,  for  ail  aniiaal 

wool  of  a  quilt  which  she  had  torn  in  pieces.    It  woul4  food  becomes  then  equally  agreeable.  When  this  exev- 

aeem  that  water  is  more  necessary  for  the  dc^  than  food;  sion  has  succeeded  he  often  returns  to  the  charge,  untD; 

he  drinks  often  but  not  abundantly ;  and  it  is  commonly  having  been  wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  th^  dogs  or  (he 

believed  thai  when  abridged  in  water  he  runs  mad.  i^epherds,  he  hides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest  eo- 

This  dreadful  malady,  the  consequences  of  which  are  so  verts,  and  only  ventures  out  at  night ;  he  then  eadlies 

well  known,  is  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  results  forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peering  round  the  villaf^ 

from  the  keeping  this  faithful  domestic.    But  it  is  a  dis-  carries  off  such  animals  as  are  not  under  proiectiflB» 

order  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the  terrors  of  the  attacks  the  sheep-folds,  scratches  up  andundenninaate 

timorous  would  suppose ;  the  dog  has  often  been  accused  thresholds  of  doors  where  they  are  housed,  and  woniaa 

of  madness  without  a  fair  trial ;  and  some  pei-sons  haye  ai.d  destroys  all   before  he  DOgina  to  fix  laqpOBi  apad 

been  supposed  to  receive  their  deaths  from  lus  bite,  when  carry  off  his  prey.    When  these  sallies  do  not  snoeeed 

either  their  own  ill-grounded  fears  or  their  natural  dis-  he  returns  to  the  thickest  purt  of  the  forest,  content  to 

orders  were  the  true  cause.  pursue  those  smaller  animals  which,  even  when 


afibrd  him  but  a  scanty  supply.    He  there  goes  regukrtr 

The  Wolf. — ^The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  so  very  mueh  to  work,  follows  by  the  scent,  opens  to  the  view,  stilt 

alike  internally,  that  Hie  most  expert  anatomists  can  keeps  fcUowing,  hopeless  himself  of  overtaking  tho  pce|', 

acaroe  perceive  the  difference ;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  but  expecting  that  some  other  wolf  will  come  in  to  Im 

also,  that  externally  some  dogs  more  nearly  resemble  the  assistance,  and  then  content  to  share  the  spoiL    At  Itfl^ 

wolf  than  they  da  each  other.    It  was  this  strong  simili-  when  his  necessities  are  very  urgent,  he  boidlT  fa«w  4er> 

tude  that  first  led  some  naturalists  to  consider  them  as  tain  destruction ;  he  attacks  women  and  chudient  sad 

tlM  same  animal   and  to  look  upon  the  wolf  as  the  dog  sometimes  ventures  even  to  faUuiM>n  men,  beoomeBfinkni 

in  its  state  of  savage  freedom :  howeyer,  this  opinion  is    by  his  eontunud  agitationB»  ana  ends  his  life  in  ^^  "^^ 
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Hie  wolf,  as  wdl  extemaHj  as  internally,  so  nearly  fonned  in  (ihe  same  manner,  and  their  separaliaii  bin* 

xesembles  the  dog  that  he  seems  modelled  upon  the  same  dered  by  the  same  cause.  When  the  she-wcMTes  are  near 

Elan;  and  yet  be  only  bfiers  the  reverse  ot  the  medaL  their  time  of  bringing  forth  they  seek  some  very  tufted 

This  form  bo  like,  his  nature  is  so  different,  that  he  only  spot  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest;  in  the  middle 

preserves  the  ill  qualities  of  the  dog  without  any  of  his  of  this  they  make  a  small  opening,  cuttin^r  away  the 

good  ones.    Indeed,  they  are  so  different  in  their  dispo*  thorns  and  briars  with  their  teeth,  and  afterwards  caxry- 

sitions  that  no  two  animals  can  have  a  more  per&ct  ing  thither  a  great  quantity  of  moss,  which  they  form 

an^athy  to  each  other.    A  young  dog  shudders  at  the  into  a  bed  for  their  young  ones.    They  generally  bring 

sight  of  a  wolf;  he  even  shuns  his  scent,  which,  though  forth  five  or  six,  and  sometimes  even  nine,  at  a  litter, 

unknown,  is  so  repugnant  to  his  nature,  that  he  comes  The  cubs  are  brought  forth,  like  those  of  the  bitch,  with 

trembling  to  take  protection  near  his  master.    A  dog  the  eyes  doeed ;  the  dam  suckles  them  for  some  weeks, 

idle  is  stronger,  ana  who  knows  his  strength,  bristles  up  and  teaches  them  betimes  to  eat  flesh,  which  she  pre- 

at  the  sight,  testifies  his  animosi^,  attacks  him  with  pares  for  them  by  chewing  it  first  herself.    Some  tmie 

eouiage,  endeavours  to  nut  him  to  flight,  and  does  all  in  afterwsids  she  brings  them  stronger  food — hares,  par- 

his  power  to  rid  himself  of  a  presence  that  is  hateful  to  tridges,  and  birds  yet  aliTe.    The  young  woItcs  bMon 

him.    They  never  meet  without  either  flyiug  or  fightii^  by  playing  with  them,  and  end  by  killing  them.    Ine 

—fighting  for  life  and  death,  and  without  mercy  on  dam  tnen  stripe  them  of  their  feathers,  tears  them  in 

either  side.    If  the  wolf  is  the  stronger  he  tears  and  de-  pieces,  snd  giTce  to  eaeh  of  them  a  share.    They  do  not 

Yours  his  prey ;  the  dog,  on  the  contraJ7,  is  more  generous,  leaTS  the  den  where  they  have  been  littned  till  tl^y  are 

tod  contents  himself  with  his  victory ;  he  does  not  seem  six  weeks  or  two  monUis  old.    They  then  follow  the  old 

to  think  that  *'  t  e  body  of  a  dead  enemy  smells  well;"  one,  who  leads  them  to  drink  to  the  trunk  of  some  old 

be  leaves  him  where  he  falls,  to  serve  as  food  for  birds  tree  where  the  water  has  setUed,  or  at  some  pool  in  the 

ofpreyor  for  other  wolves,  since  thev  devour  each  other;  neighbourhood.     If  she  apprdiends  any  oanfler  she 

Slid  when  one  wolf  hapjoens  to  be  desperately  wounded  instantly  conceals  them  in  tne  first  convenient  plaoe,  or 

the  rest  track  him  by  his  blood,  and  are  sure  to  ahow  brings  them  back  to  their  former  retreat    In  tlus  nuua- 

him  no  mercy.  ner  they  follow  her  for  some  months ;   when  they  are 

The  dog  even  in  his  savage  state  is  not  cruel ;  he  is  attacked  she  defends  them  with  iedl  her  strength,  and 

easily  tamed;  and  continues  linnly  attached  to  his  mas-  more  than  usual  ferocity.    Although  at  other  times  more 


ter.  The  wolf  when  taken  young  becomes  tame,  but  timorous  than  the  male,  at  that  season  she  beoomes  bold 
never  has  any  attachment:  Mature  is  stronger  in  him  and  fearless — solicitouB,  perhaps,  to  teach  the  younff 
than  education;  he  resmbes  with  age  his  natural  dispo-    ones  future  courage  by  her  own  example.    It  is  not  taU 


sitions,  and  returns  as  soon  as  he  can  to  the  woods  from  they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  when  they  have 

whence  he  was  taken.    Dogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  shed  the  old  teeth  and  completed  the  new,  that  she 

seek  the  company  of  other  animals;  they  are  naturally  thinks  them  in  a  capaci^  to  shift  for  themselves.  Then, 

disposed  to  follow  and  accompany  other  creatures  not  when  they  have  acquired  arms  from  Nature,  and  have 

of  their  own  ffenus;   and  even  by  instinct,  without  any  learned  industry  and  coiu-age  from  her  example,  she  ds- 

edncation,  taJce  to  the  care  of  fliocks  and  herds.    The  clines  all  future  care  of  them,  being  again  engaged  in 

wolf,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  enemy  of  all  society ;  he  bringing  up  a  new  progeny. 

does  not  even  keep  much  company  with  those  of  his  The  mides  and  females  are  in  a  capacity  to  engender 

own  kind.    When  th^  are  seen  in  packs  together  it  is  when  two  years  old.    It  is  probable  that  the  females 

not  to  be  considered'  as  a  peaceful  as86mola|(e,  but  a  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of  most  others,  are  sooner  com> 

eombinalion  for  war;  they  testify  their  hostile  intsn-  pleted  than  ihe  males;  but  this  is  certain,  that  they 

tions  by  flieir  loud  bowlings,  and  by  their  fierceness  dis-  never  desire  to  copulate  until  their  second  winter  I  from 

cover  a  project  for  attacking  some  great  aninial,  such  as  whence  we  may  suppose  that  they  live  fifteen  or  twen^ 

a  stag  or  a  ouU,  or  to  destroy  some  redoubtable  wateh-  years;   for,  auowing  three  years   for   their  complete 

dog.    The  instant  their  war-like  expedition  is  completed  growth,  this  multiplied  by  seven  gives  them  a  life  of 

thevr  society  is  at  an  end ;   they  then  part,  and  each  twenty-one-— most  animals,  as  has  been  observed,  living 

returns  to  ms  solitaiy  retreat    Inhere  is  not  even  any  about  seven  times  the  number  of  vears  which  it  takes  them 

strong  attachment  between  the  male  and  the  female ;  to  come  to  perfection.    Of  this,  however,  there  is  as  yet 

they  seek  each  other  only  once  a  year,  and  remain  but  no  certainty,  no  more  than  of  what  huntsmen  assert-^ 

a  lew  days  together;  they  always  couple  in  winter — at  that  in  all  the  Utters  there  are  more  males  than  females, 

which  time  several  males  are  seen  following  one  female.  From  them  we  also  learn  that  there  are  some  of  the 

and  this  association  is  still  more  bloody  than  the  former:  males  who  attach  themselves  to  the  female,  who  accom- 

they  dispute  violently — growl,  baric,  fight,  and  tear  each  nany  her  during  her  gestation  until  the  time  of  bringing 

other;  and  it  sometimes  banpens  that  the  muority  kill  lorth,  when  she  hides  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the 

the  wolf  which  has  been  preimed  by  the  female.     It  is  male  lest  he  should  devour  her  cubs ;  but  after  this, 

itsual  for  the  she-wolf  to  fly  from  them  all  with  him  she  when  they  are  brought  forth,  that  he  then  takes  the 

i)88  chosen,  and  watehes  her  opportunity  when  the  rest  same  care  of  them  as  the  female,  carries  them  provisions, 

are  asleep.  and,  if  the  dam  should  happen  to  be  killed,  rears  them 

The  season  for  coupling  does  not  continue  above  up  in  her  stead, 

twelve  or  fifteen  da^  and  usually  commences  among  The  wolf  grows  my  as  he  grows  old,  and  his  teeth 

the  oldest — those  wluch  are  young  being  later  in  their  wear,  like  those  of  most  other  animals,  by  using.    He 

desres.    llie  males  have  no  fixed  time  for  engendering;  sleeps  when  his  belly  is  full  or  when  he  is  fatigued, 

they  pans  from  one  female  to  the  other,  beginning  at  rather  by  day  than  night;  and,  like  the  dog,  is  veiy 

the  end  of  December,  and  ending  at  the  latter  end  eaedly  waked.     He  drinks  frequently;    and  in  times 

of  Februaiv.     The  time  of  pregnancy  is  about  three  of  draught,  when  there  is  no  water  to  be  found  in  the 

months  and  a  half;  and  the  young  wolves  are  found  trunks  of  old  trees  or  in  the  pools  about  the  forest,  he 

from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July.  The  comes  often  in  tlie  day  down  to  the  brooks  or  the  lakes 

long  continuance  of  the  wolf 's  pregnancy  is  sufficient  in  the  plain.    Although  very  voracious  he  supporte  hun- 

to  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  dog,  did  not  ger  for  a  long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or  five  days 

also  the  fiery  fierceness  of  the  eyes,  the  howl  instead  without  food,  provided  he  be  supplied  with  water. 

of  barking,  and  the  greater  duration  of  ito  life,  leave  no  ^e  wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in  his  fore 

doubt  of  ite  being  an  animal  of  ite  own  particular  spe-  parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and  jaws.    He  carries 

eie^    In  other  respecto,  however,  they  are  entirely  alike;  off  a  Kbeep  in  his  mouth  without  letting  it  touch  the 

therwolf  couples  exactly  like  the  dog,  the  parts  are  ground,  and  runs  with  it  much  swifter  than  the  shephBrdft 
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•  who  panne  him ;  00  Aat  nothiog  but  Ae  do^  eanofer- 

'  take  and  obU^  him  to  quit  his  pre  j.    He  bites  cnielly, 

■and  always  wiUi  greater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he 

'is  least  resisted ;  lor  he  uses precantions  with  such  am- 

tmals  as  attempt  to  stand  upon  the  defensiTe.    He  is 

•ever  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when  under  the 

necessity  of  satisfying  hunoer  or  makinff  good  his  retreat 

When  he  is  wounded  bv  a  Dullet  he  is  beard  to  cry  out ; 

and  yet,  when  surrounaed  by  the  peassnts  and  attacked 

with  dubs,  he  never  howls  as  the  dog  tmder  coireotioiii, 

but  defends  himself  in  silence,  and  mes  as  hard  as  he 

hved. 

His  nature  i8»  in  fact,  more  savage  than  that  of  the 
dog ;  he  has  less  sensibility  and  greater  stmigth.  He 
travels,  runs,  and  keeps  plundering  for  whole  days  and 
nights  together.  He  is  in  a  manner  indefitligable ;  and 
pcvhaps  of  all  animals  he  is  the  most  difficult  to  be 
hunted  down.  The  dog  is  good  natured  and  courageous; 
the  wolf,  though  savage,  is  ever  fearful.  If  he  happens 
to  becaoght  in  a  mt-faJl  he  is  for  some  time  so  frightsned 
and  astonidied  tnat  he  mav  be  killed  v^thout  offering 
to  resist,  or  taken  alive  without  much  danger.  At  that 
moment  one  may  dap  a  collar  round  his  neck,  muzde 
him,  and  diag  him  along,  wilihout  his  giving  the  least 
signs  of  anger  or  ressntment  At  all  other  times  he  has 
his  senses  in  great  pofection-— his  eye,  his  ear,  and  par* 
licularly  his  sense  of  smelling,  which  is  even  superior  to 
^be  two  foimer.  He  smells  a  carcase  at  more  than  a 
league's  distance;  he  also  perodves  living  animals  a 
mat  way  off,  and  follows  them  a  lour  time  on  the  scent. 
Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood  he  always  takes  care  to 
go  out  against  the  wind.  When  just  come  to  its  ex* 
tremity,  be  stops  on  all  sides  to  examine  by  his  smell 
the*  emanations  that  may  come  either  i^om  his  enemy 
or  his  prey;  which  he  very  nicdy  distinguishes.    He 

S refers  those  animals  which  he  kills  himself  to  those  he 
nds  dead ;  and  yet  he  does  not  disdain  these  when  no 
better  is  to  be  had.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  human 
flesh — and,  no  doubt,  if  he  was  sufficiently  powerful  he 
would  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been  seen  following 
armies,  'and  airiving  in  numbers  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  they  devoured  such  dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon 
the  fidd  or  but  negligently  interred.  These,  when  once 
accustomed  to  human  fiesh,  ever  seek  particularly  to 
attack  mankind,  and  chooee  to  fall  upmi  the  shepherd 
rather  than  his  flock.  We  have  had  a  late  instance  of 
two  or  three  of  these  keeping  a  whole  province  for  more 
than  a  month  in  a  continual  alann. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  whole  countrv  is  called 
out  toextbrpate  these  most  dangerous  invaders.    The 
hunting  the  wolf  is  a  favourite  diversion  among  the 
great  in  some  countries ;   and  it  must  be  admitted  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  rational  of  any.    These  animals 
are  distinguished  by  the  huntsmen  into  the  "young 
wolf,**  the  "  old  wdf,"  and  the  "  great  wolf."    Thev  are 
kaown  by  the  prints  of  their  feet — the  dder  the  wolf  the 
laiger  the  track  he  leaves ;  that  of  the  female  is  narrower 
and  longer  tiian  that  of  the  male.     It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  good  starter  to  put  up  the  wolf;  and  it  is  even 
convenient  to  use  every  art  to  encourage  him  in  this 
pursuit— for  all  dogs  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  this 
'  animal,  and  are  but  cold  in  thdr  enaeavours.    When 
the  wolf  is  once  put  up  it  is  then  proper  to  have  grey- 
hounds to  let  fly  at  him,  in  leashes,  one  afler  the  other. 
« The  firat  leash  is  sent  after  him  in  the  beginning,  accom- 
panied by  a  man  on  horseback ;   the  second  is  let  loose 
about  half  a  mile  further,  and  the  third  when  the  rest 
of  the  dogs  come  up  with  and  bepn  to  bait  him.    He 
for  a  long  time  keens  them  on,  stands  his  ground, 
tiireatens  them  on  all  sides,  and  frequently  gets  away ; 
but  usually  the  hunters  arrive  in  aid  of  the  dogs,  and 
despatch  mm  with  their  cutlasses.    When  the  animal  is 
killed  the  dogs  testify  uo  appetite  to  enjoy  tbdr  victoiy. 
but  leave  him  where  he  faU^—a  loathsome  and  hideous 
soectacle  even  in  death. 


The  wolf  is  afa»  aonetiines  hunted  with  haniers;  bol 
as  he  always  goes  straight  forward,  and  often  holds  hii 
speed  for  a  whole  dav  together,  tills  kind  of  chase  k 
tedious  and  disagreeable,  at  least  if  the  haniers  sie  net 
assisted  by  greyhounds,  who  mav  harass  him  at  every 
view.  SeVerd  other  arts  have  also  been  used  to  ttlkb 
and  destroy  this  noxious  animd.  He  is  smrounded 
and  wounded  by  men  and  large  house-dogs;  he  is  in- 
veigled into  traps ;  he  is  poisoned  by  carcases  prepared 
for  that  puipose;  and  is  caught  in  pit-faUa  Gesner 
tdls  us  of  a  nriar,  a  woman,  and  a  wofr  being  taken  in 
one  of  these  all  in  the  same  night  The  woman  lost  bet 
reason  through  fright,  the  friar  his  reputation,  and  tiis 
wolf  his  life.  All  these  disasters,  however,  do  not  pre* 
vvnt  this  animd's  multiplying  in  great  numbers,  par* 
ticularly  in  countries  where  woods  abound.  Francs^ 
Spain,  and  Itdy  are  sreatiy  infested  with  them;  but 
England,  Ireland,  and  Bcotiand  are  happily  set  free. 

King  Ed^r  is  sdd  to  have  been  the  first  who  endea- 
voured to  nd  this  eountrr  of  such  disagreeable  ^^*^f^ 
by  commuting  the  punisoment  for  certain  erimee  into 
the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  wotveiT  tongues  from  eadi 
criminal.  However,  some  centuries  afler  these  MiimM% 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  again  become  the  object 
ofroyd  attention;  accordingly,  Edward  L  issued  out 
his  mandate  to  one  Peter  Corbet  to  superintend  and 
assist  in  their  destruction.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
fested Ireland  long  after  they  vrere  extirpated  in  England. 
The  oldest  men  in  that  country,  however,  rememher 
nothing  of  these  animds ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
have  been  none  there  for  more  than  a  century  past 
Scodaud  is  similarly  situated. 

The  ccdour  of  this  animd  differs  according  to  the 
different  climates  where  it  is  bred,  and  often  changes  even 
in  the  same  country.  Beside  the  common  wdves  whioib 
are  found  in  France  and  Clermany,  there  are  others 
with  thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  These  are  more 
savage  and  less  noxious  than  the  fVvmer,  approaching 
neither  flocks  ^or  habitations,  and  living  rather  by  the 
chase  than  rapine.  In  the  northern  climates  they  are 
found  some  quite  black,  and  some  white  dl  over.  The 
black  wolves  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  any 
other  kind. 

The  species  is  very  much  diffused  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in  America,  as 
well  as  Europe.  The  wolves  of  Senegd  resemble  those 
of  France,  except  Uiat  thev  are  larger  and  mudi  fiercer 
than  those  of  Europe.  Those  of  Egypt  are  smaDer 
than  those  of  Gi-eece.  In  the  East  ike  wolf  is  trdned 
up  for  a  show,  being  taught  to  dance  and  play  tri^ ; 
one  of  these  thus  educated  often  sdls  for  lour  or  tre 
hundred  ci-owns.  It  is  sdd  that  in  Lapland  this  animd 
will  never  attack  a  rein-deer  that  is  hdtered ;  for  they 
are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  natmre  of  a  trap  tiiat 
they  suspect  one  whenever  they  percdve  a  rope.  How 
ever,  when  they  see  the  deer  at  liberty  they  seldom  fail 
to  destroy  it 

The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacker  and  much  less 
than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  dog  in  form  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  In  fact,  they  were  made  use  of  as  such  by  the 
savages  till  the  Europeans  introduced  others ;  and  even 
now,  on  the  remoter  shores  or  the  more  inland  parte 
of  the  countij,  the  savages  still  make  use  of  these  ani- 
mds in  hunting.  They  are  very  tame  and  gentie ;  and 
those  that  are  wild  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  fierce  as 
an  European  wolf— -nor  do  they  ever  attack  mankind 
They  go  together  by  night  in  large  packs  to  hunt  the 
deer,  which  they  do  as  well  asauyaogs  in  England; 
and  it  is  confideutiy  asserted  that  one  of  them  is  sufB- 
cient  to  run  down  a  deer.  >\henever  they  are  sesa 
along  the  banks  of  those  rivers  near  which  the  wando 
ing  natives  pitch  their  huts,  it  is  taken  for  granted^thd 
the  bison  or  the  deer  are  not  far  off;  and  the  savagss 
affirm  that  the  wdves  come  with  the  tidings  in  order  ta 
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hftfo  the  gvbain  after  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  dadon,  and  Tories  hie  oohdoet  wifh  every  ooeaaioii.  Hie 

the  hunteis.    Uateeby  adds  a  oiroumstanoe  relative  to  whole  stadjr  is  his  preserration ;   idthough  nearly  as 

theae  animals  which,  if  trae,  inyalidiUes  many  of  Mr  indefatigable,  and  aotually  more  swift  than  the  wolf,  be 

Buffon's  obserrationB.    He  asserts  that,  these  Ming  the  does  not  entirely  trust  to  either,  but  makes  himself  au 

only  dogs  used  by  the  Americans  before  the  anrival  asylum,  to  which  he  retires  in  case  of  necessity,  where 

of  the  Europeans  among  them,  they  have  since  en^en-  he  shelters  himself  from  danger  and  brings  up  his 

dered  together,  and  that  their  breed  has  become  prohfio;  young. 

which  pro?es  the  doff  and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same  As  among  men,  thoee  who  lead  a  domestic  life  are 

i])ecies.     It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  opinion  were  more  civilised  and  more  endued  with  wisdom  than  those 

better  ascertained,  and  we  should  then  know  to  a  cer-  who  wander  from  place  to  place ;   so,  in  the  inferior 

tain^  in  what  degree  the  dog  and  wolf  resemble  each  ranks  of  animated  nature,  mo  taldng  possession  of  a 

other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in  conformation;  we  might  home  supposes  a  degree  of  instinct  which  others  are 

then,  perils^  be  enabled  to  improve  the  Inreed  of  our  without    Ilie  choice  of  the  situation  for  this  domicile, 

dogs  oy  bringing  them  back  to  their  native  forms  and  the  art  of  making  it  convenient,  of  hiding  its  entrance, 

in&ncts;  we  might,  by  croesinff  the  strain,  restore  that  and  securing  it  acnunst  mors  powerltd  animals,  are  all 

race  of  thoee  bold  animais  which  the  andents  assure  xm  so  many  mms  of  supexior  skiU  and  industry.    The  fox 

were  more  than  a  match  for  the  lion.  is  ftimished  with  botn,  and  turns  them  to  his  advantage 

However  this  animal  may  be  useful  in  North  Amerioai  He  generally  keeps  his  kennel  at  Uie  edge  of  tlie  wood, 

the  wolf  of  Kurope  is  a  very  noxious  animal,  and  scarce  and  yet  within  an  easy  journey  of  some  neighbouring 

anything  belonging  to  hmi  is  good  except  his  skin,  oottage.    From  thence  he  listsns  to  Uie  crowing  of  the 

of  which  the  fumers  make  a  covering  that  is  wann  and  eock  and  the  cacUinff  of  the  domestic  fowls.    Ue  scents 

dnrable,  though  ooarse  and  unsightly.    His  ^esh  is  veiy  them  at  a  distance ;  he  seizes  his  opportunity,  conceals 

indifi^rent,  and  seems  to  be  disliked  by  all  other  ani-  his  approaches,  creeps  slyly  along,  makes  the  attack,  and 

mala,  no  other  creature  being  known  to  eat  wolves'  flesh  seldom  retunis  without  his  booty.    If  he  be  able  to  get 

except  the  wolf  himself.    He  emits  a  most  foetid  vapour  into  the  ysrd  he  begins  by  levelling  all  the  poultxY 

from  his  jaws,  as  his  food  is  indiseriminate,  often  putrid,  without  remorse,  and,  canying  off  a  part  of  the  spoil, 

and  seldom  cleanly.     In  short,  evaiy  way  o£fen8iv&— a  hides  it  at  some  convenient  distance,  and  again  returns 

hideous  howl,  an  unbearable  odour,  a  peiverss  diepoai-  to  the  charge.    Taldnff  off  another  fowl  in  the  same 

tion,  and  fierce  habit»— he  is  hateful  while  living  and  manner  he  hides  that  uso,  but  not  in  the  same  place; 

usolesB  when  dead.  and  this  he  practises  for  several  times  together,  until 

the  approach  of  day  or  the  noise  of  the  domestics  ^ve 

Tarn  Fox. — ^The  fox  exactly  resembles  the  wolf  and  him  warning  to  retire.    The  same  arts  are  practised 

the  dog  internally ;  and  althoiudi  he  diffors  grsatly  firom  when  he  finds  birds  entangled  in  springes  laid  for  them 

both  in  alxe  and  oamage,  yet  when  we  come  to  examine  by  the  fowler;  the  fox  takes  eare  to  be  heforeband,  very 

his  shape  minutely  th^  will  app^  to  be  but  a  trifling  expertly  takes  the  bird  out  of  the  snare,  hides  it  forthree 

difference  in  the  desoriptkuL     Were,  for  instance,  a  or  four  days,  and  knows  exactly  when  end  where  to 

painter  to  draw  firom  a  natural  histcnian's  most  exaet  return  to  avail  himself  of  the  hidden  treasure.    He  is 

oeaoi^tion  the  figure  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  and  a  fox,  without  equally  alert  in  seizing  the  young  baree  and  rabbits 

having  ever  seen  either,  he  would  be  apt  to  confound  before  they  have  strragth  enough  to  escape  him,  and 

all  thttw  animals  together— or  rather,  he  would  be  una-  when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued  he  is  sure 

Ue  to  eatoh  those  peculiar  outlines -itiiat  no  deecription  to  come  upon  them  in  their  moments  of  distress,  and  to 

can  supply.   Words  will  never  give  any  person  an  exact  show  them  no  mercy.    In  the  same  manner  he  findsout 

idea  of  fonns  any  way  irregular ;  for  although  ihoj  be  birds'  neets,  seizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while  sitting, 

extremely  just  and  precise,  yet  the  numberless  discnmi-  and  destroys  a  large  quantity  of  game.  The  wolf  is  most 

nations  to  he  attended  to  will  confound  each  other,  and  hurtful  to  the  peasant  but  me  fox  to  the  gentleman.  In 

we  shall  no  more  conceive  the  precise  form  than  we  short,  nothing  that  can  be  eaten  seems  to  come  amiss — 

diould  be  able  to  tell  when  one  pebble  more  was  added  rats,  mice,  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards.    He  will  when 

or  taken  away  firom  a  thousand.   To  conceive,  therefore,  urged  by  hunger  eat  vegetables  and  insects ;  and  thoee 

how  the  fox  differs  in  form  fiK>m  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it  that  live  near  the  seaHMMiBts  will  for  want  of  food  eat 

is  necessary  to  see  all  tliree,  or  at  least  to  supply  the  crabs,  shrimps,  and  shell-fish.    The  hedge>hog  in  vain 

defects  of  desoription  by  examining  the  diflhrence  in  a  rolls  itself  up  into  aball  to  oppoee  him ;  this  determined 

print  glutton  teizes  it  until  it  is  obliged  to  appear  uncovered. 

The  fox  is  of  a  more  slender  make  than  the  wolf,  and  and  then  he  devours  it    The  wasp  sna  the  wild  bee  are 

not  near  so  lai^ ;  for  as  the  former  is  above  three  feet  attacked  with  equal  snoeess.    Although  at  first  they  fly 

and  a  half  long,  so  the  other  is  not  above  two  feet  three  out  upon  the  invader,  and  actually  oblige  him  to  retire; 

inches.    The  tail  of  the  fox,  also,  is  longer  in  proportion  this  is  but  for  a  few  minutes,  until  he  has  rolled  himeelf 

and  more  bushy ;  its  nose  is  smaller,  and  approaching  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  crushed  such  as  stick  to  his 

more  nearly  to  that  of  the  greyhound,  and  its  hair  softer,  skin ;  he  uien  returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  by  per- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  differs  from  the  dog  in  having  its  severance  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs,  which 

eyes  obliquely  situated;  like  those  of  the  wolf;  its  ears  he  greedOy  devours,  both  wax  and  honey. 

are  directed  also  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  The  chaee  of  the  fox  requires  less  preparation  than 

wall  end  its  head  is  equally  large  in  proportion  to  its  that  of  the  wolf,  and  it  is  also  morspleaeant  and  amusing, 

size.    It  differs  stQl  more  from  the  aog  in  its  stronff  As  dogs  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  pursue  the  wolf, 

oflensive  smell,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  spedee,  and  so  they.are  equally  alert  in  following  the  fox,  which  they 

often  the  cause  of  their  death.     However,  some  are  pefer  even  to  the  chase  of  the  bars  or  the  buck.    The 

unorantly  of  opinion  that  it  will  keep  off  infectious  huntsmen,  as  upon  other  occasions,  have  their  cant  terms 

diseases,  and  they  preserve  this  animal  near  their  habita-  for  every  part  of  this  chase.    The  fox  the  first  year  is 

tims  lor  that  very  purpose.  ealled  a  **  cub ;"  the  second,  a  "  fox  ;*  and  the  third,  an 

The  fox  has  since  the  beginning  been  fiemious  for  his  *'  old  fox ;"  his  tail  is  called  the  **  brush"  or  "  drag,"  and 

euuning  and  his  arts,  and  he  partly  merits  his  reputation,  his  excrement  the  *'  billiting."    He  is  usually  pursued 

Without  attempting  to  oppose  either  the  dogs  or  the  by  a  large  kind  of  harrier  or  hound,  assisted  by  terriers, 

shepherds,  without  attacking  the  flock  or  ahuniing  the  or  a  smaJler  breed  that  follow  him  into  his  kennel  and 

village,  he  fluds  an  easier  way  to  subsist,  and  gains  by  atta<^  him  there.    The  instant  he  perceives  himself  pur 

his  address  what  is  denied  to  his  strength  or  courage,  sued  he  makes  to  Ids  kennel,  ana  takes  refuge  at  the 

Patient  and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  of  depre-  bottom  of  it,  whore  for  a  while  he  loses  t^  e  cry  of  hia 
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enemin;  but  the  whole  pack,  cominff  to  the  mouth, 
redouble  their  Tehemenoe  and  rage,  and  the  little  terrier 
boldly  ▼enturee  in.  It  often  happens  that  the  kennel  is 
made  under  a  rock,  or  amoncr  the  roots  of  old  trees ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  fox  cannot  oe  dug  out,  nor  is  the  terrier 
able  to  contend  with  him  at  the  bottom  of  his  hole.  By 
this  contrivance  he  continues  secure ;  but  when  he  can 
be  diig  out  the  usual  way  is  to  carry  him  in  a  bag  to 
some  open  <'ountry,  and  there  set  him  loose  before  the 
hounds.  The  hounds  and  the  men  follow,  barking  and 
shouting  wherever  he  runs ;  and  the  body  being  strongly 
employed,  the  mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  reflection 
on  the  fiitility  of  the  pm^uit  What  adds  to  this  enter- 
tainment is  the  stronff  scent  which  the  fox  leaves,  wliich 
always  keeps  up  a  mil  cry;  although  as  his  scent  is 
stronger  than  that  of  the  hare  it  is  much  sooner  evapo- 
rated. His  shifts  to  escape  when  all  retreat  is  cut  ofir  to 
his  kennd  are  various  and  surorising.  He  always  chooses 
the  most  woody  country,  and  takes  those  paths  that  are 
most  erobarra^ed  with  thorns  and  briars.  He  does  not 
double,  nor  use  the  unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare,  but 
flies  in  a  direct  line  before  the  hounds,  though  at  no 
very  great  distance — ^manages  his  strength — ^takes  to  the 
low  and  plashy  grounds,  where  the  scent  will  be  less  apt 
to  lie ;  and  at  liMt,  when  overtaken,  he  defends  himself 
with  desperate  obstinacy,  and  fights  in  sQenoe  to  the 
veiT  last  gasp. 

The  fox,  though  resembling  the  dog  in  many  respects, 
is  nevertheless  very  distinct  in  its  nature,  refusing  to 
engender  with  it;  and  though  not  testifying  the  anti- 
pathy of  the  wolf,  yet  discovering  nothing  more  than 
indinerenoe.  This  animal  also  brings  forth  fewer  at  a 
time  than  the  dog,  and  that  but  once  a  year.  Its  litter 
is  generally  from  four  to  six,  and  seldom  less  thanthree« 
The  female  ffoes  with  young  about  six  weeks,  and  seldom 
stirs  out  while  pregnant,  but  makes  a  bed  for  her  yoimg, 
and  takes  every  precaution  to  prepare  for  their  produo* 
tion.  When  she  finds  theplace  of  their  retreat  discovered, 
and  that  her  young  have  been  diaturbed  during  her  ab- 
sence, she  removes  them  one  after  the  other  in  her  mouth, 
and  endeavours  to  find  them  out  a  place  of  better  security. 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  animal's  parental  affection 
happened  while  I  was  writing  this  history  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  A  she-fox  that  had,  as  it  would  seem,  but  one 
oub,  was  unkennelled  by  a  gentleman's  hoimds  near 
Chelmsford,  and  hotly  pursue.  In  such  a  case,  when 
her  own  life  was  in  immment  pwil,  one  would  think  that 
it  was  not  a  time  to  consult  the  safety  of  her  young; 
however,  the  poor  animal,  braving  every  danger,  rather 
than  leave  her  cub  behind  to  be  worried  by  the  dogs, 
took  it  up  in  her  mouth  and  ran  with  it  in  tms  manner 
for  some  mile&  At  last,  making  her  wkj  through  a 
fanner's  yard,  she  was  assaulted  by  a  mastiif,  and  at 
last  obliged  to  drop  her  cub,  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
farmer.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear  that  this  faithful 
creature  escaped  the  pursuit,  and  at  last  gotofi'in  safety. 
The  cubs  of  tiie  fox  are  bom  blind  like  those  of  the  dog ; 
the^  are  eighteen  months  or  two  vears  in  coming  to  per- 
fection, and  live  about  twelve  or  tourteen  years. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,  so  all  others 
seem  to  make  war  upon  him.  The  dog  hunts  him  with 
peculiar  acrimony ;  the  wolf  is  still  a  greater  and  more 
necessitous  enemy,  who  pursues  him  to  his  very  retreat. 
Some  pretend  to  say  that  to  keep  the  wolf  away  the  fox 
lays  at  the  mouth  of  its  kennel  a  certain  herb  to  which 
the  wolf  has  a  particular  aversion.  This,  which  no  doubt 
is  a  fable,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals  are  as 
much  enemies  to  each  other  as  to  the  rest  of  Animated 
Nature.  But  the  fox  is  not  hunted  b^  quadrupeds  alone ; 
for  the  birdB,  who  know  him  for  their  mortal  enemy,  at- 
tend him  in  his  excursions,  and  give  each  other  warning 
of  their  approaching  danger.  The  daw,  the  magpie,  ana 
the  blackbird  conduct  him  along,  perching  on  the  hedges 
as  he  creeps  below,  and,  with  their  cries  and  notes  of 
hostility,  apprise  all  other  animals  to  beware->a  caution 


which  they  perfectly  understand,  and  put  into  practice. 
The  hunters  themselves  are  often  informed  by  tne  birdi 
of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  set  the  dogs  into  those 
thickets  where  they  see  them  particular^  noiaj  and 
querulous.  So  that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  pet^  plundorer 
to  be  detested  by  every  rank  of  animals ;  all  the  weaker 
classes  shun,  and  all  the  strong  pursue  him. 

The  fox  of  all  wild  animals  is  most  subject  to  the  in-| 
fluence  of  the  climate;  and  there  are  round  Mamm< 
varieties  in  this  kind  almost  as  in  any  of  the  domestie 
animals.  The  generality  of  foxes,  as  is  well  known,  are 
red;  but  there  are  some,  though  not  in  England,  of  a 
greyisli  cast ;  and  Mr.  Buffon  asserts  that  the  tip  of  the 
tail  in  all  foxes  is  wldtc ;  which,  however,  is  not  so  in 
those  of  tliis  country.  There  are  only  three  vaiielMa 
of  this  animal  in  6reat  Britain,  and  these  aierathflr 
established  uppn  a  difierence  of  size  than  of  oolour  or 
form.  The  grevhound  fox  is  the  largest,  talleat,  and 
boldest,  and  will  attack  a  grown  ^eep ;  the  tn^Mrtiff  fyg, 
is  less,  but  more  strongly  built;  the  cur  fox  is  the  leaflt 
and  most  common — he  lurks  about  hedges  and  ool^ 
houses,  and  is  the  most  pernicious  of  the  thiee  to  the 
peasant  and  the  farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole  the  fozee  an 
of  all  colours— ^black,  blue,  grey*  iron  ftrey,  alver  grej, 
white,  white  with  red  legs,  wnite  with  blacM  heads,  white 
with  tip  of  the  tail  black,  red  with  the  throat  and  heOj 
entirely  white,  and,  lastly,  with  a  stripe  of  black  running 
along  the  back  and  another  crossing  it  at  the  ahoulderB. 
The  common  kind,  however,  is  more  universally  <iifliMM»^ 
than  any  of  the  former,  being  found  in  Europe,  in  the 
temperate  climates  of  Asia,  and  also  in  America ;  thej 
are  very  rare  in  Africa,  and  in  the  countries  lying  under 
the  torrid  zone.  Those  traveUers  who  talk  of  having 
seen  them  at  Calicut  and  other  parts  of  Southern  India 
have  mistaken  the  jackal  for  tne  fox.  llie  fhr  of  the 
white  fox  is  held  in  no  great  estimation,  beoauee  the  hair 
falls  off.  The  blue  fox  skins  are  bought  up  with  ^reat 
avidity,  from  their  scarceness;  but  the  olack  fox  skm  is 
of  all  others  the  most  esteemed,  a  single  akin  often  sell- 
ing for  forty  or  fifty  crowna.  The  hair  of  thMe  is  so 
disposed  that  it  is  impossible  to  teH  which  way  the  grain 
lies;  for  if  we  hold  tne  skin  by  the  head  the  hair  hangs 
to  the  tail,  and  if  we  hold  it  by  Hid  tail  it  hangs  down 
equally*  smooth  and  even  to  the  head.  These  are  often 
made  into  females^  muflb,  and  are  at  once  very  beautifiil 
and  warm.  In  our  temperate  climate,  however,  furs  aie 
of  very  little  service,  there  being  scarce  any  wetttfaer  ae 
severe  in  England  from  which  our  ordinazy  clothes  may 
not  very  well  defend  us. 

Thx  Jackal. — The  jackal  is  one  of  the  eommonesl 
wild  animals  in  the  East;  and  yet  there  is  scares  any 
less  known  in  Europe,  or  more  confusedly  described  bj 
natural  historians.  In  general  we  are  assured  that  it 
resembles  the  fox  in  figure  and  disposition ;  but  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  those  nice  distinctions  by  which  it  is 
known  to  be  of  a  difierent  species.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the 
size  of  a  middling  dog,  resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder 
parts,  particularly  the  tail,  and  the  wolf  in  the  fore-parti^ 
especially  the  nose.  Its  legs  are  shorter  than  those  of 
the  fox,  and  its  colour  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  or  sorTel,  aa 
we  express  it  in  horses.  This  is  the  reason  it  has  hem 
called  in  Latin  the  "golden  wolf" — a  name,  howevari 
which  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  countries  where  thfl^ 
are  most  common. 

The  species  of  the  jackal  is  diffused  all  over  Asia,  and 
is  also  found  in  most  parts  of  Africa— seeming  to  tite 
up  the  place  of  the  won,  which  in  those  countnee  is  not 
so  common.  There  seem  to  be  many  varietiee  amoQg 
them ;  those  of  the  warmest  climates  appear  to  be  the 
largest,  and  their  colour  is  rather  of  a  reoish  brown  than 
of  that  beautiftd  yellow  by  which  the  emaUer  jackals  «e 
chiefly  distinguiflhed. 

Aluiough  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very  near 
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to  that  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackal  seems  to  be  placed  be-  there  is  an  irreconcileable  antipathy,  and  they  nerer  part 

tveen  them ;  to  the  savage  neroeness  of  the  wolf  it  adds  without  an  engagement.     The  Indian  peasants  ohen 

the  impudent  familiarity  of  the  dog.    Its  cry  is  a  howl,  chase  them  as  we  do  foxes,  and  have  learned  by  expe- 

mued  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation  resembling  that  rience  when  they  have  got  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear, 

(rfbtiman  distress.    It  is  more  noisy  in  its  pursuits  even  Upon  such  occasions  they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  they 

than  the  dog,  and  more*  voraoious  than  the  wolf.    The  would  be  no  match  for  such  formidable  animals,  and 

jackal  never  goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forfy  or  endeavour  to  put  them  to  flight  by  their  cries.    When 

mbj  together.    These  unite  regularly  every  day  to  form  the  lion  is  dismissed  they  more  easily  cope  with  the 

a  eombination  against  the  rest  of  the  forest    Nothing  jackal,  who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and  seems 

iheii  can  escape  them;    they  are  content  to  take  un  much  better  fitted  for  pursuing  than  retreating.    It  some- 

with  tiie  smallest  animals ;  and  yet,  when  thus  united,  times  happens  that  one  of  them  steals  silently  into  an 

thev  hare  courage  to  face  Uie  lai*gest.    They  seem  very  outrhouse  to  seize  the  poultry  or  devoiur  the  furniture, 

IHtle  afraid  of  mankind,  but  pursue  their  game  to  the  but  hearing  others  in  full  cry  at  a  distance,  without 

▼eiy  doors  without  testifying  either  attachment  or  ftppre-  thought  it  instantly  answers  the  call,  and  thus  betrays 

hensioiL    They  enter  insolently  into  the  sheepfolds,  the  its  own  depredations,    'the  peasants  sallv  out  upon  it, 

yards,  and  the  stables,  and,  when  they  can  find  nothing  and  the  foolish  animal  finds  too  late  that  its  instinct  was 

else,  devour  the  leather  harness,  boots,  and  shoes,  and  too  powerful  for  its  safety. 
ruD  off  with  what  they  have  not  time  to  swallow. 

Tbej  not  only  attack  the  living  but  the  dead.    They  The  Isatts. — ^As  the  jackal  is  a  sort  of  intermediate 

auratch  up  with  their  feet  the  new-made  graves,  and  de-  species  between  the  dog  and  the  wolf,  so  the  isatis  may 

TOUT  the  coipse  no  matter  how  putrid.    In  those  countries,  be  considered  as  placed  between  the  dog  and  the  fox. 

therefore,  where  they  abound  they  are  obliged  to  beat  the  This  animal  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  only  a 

earth  over  the  grave  and  mix  it  with  tlioms,  to  prevent  variety  of  the  latter ;   but  from  the  latest  observations 

the  jackals  fi^)m  scraping  it  away.    They  always  assist  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  perfectly  distinct.    The 

each  other,  as  well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation  as  isatis  is  very  common  in  all  the  northern  countries  bor- 

in  that  of  the  chase.    While  they  are  at  this  dreary  work  dering  upon  the  Icy  Sea,  and  is  seldom  found  except  in 

thej  exhort  each  other  by  a  mournful  cry,  resembling  the  coldest  countries.     It  very  much  resembles  a  fox  in 

that  of  children  under  chastisement ;   and  when  they  the  form  of  its  body  and  the  length  of  its  tail,  and  a 

have  thus  dug  up  the  body  they  share  it  amicably  be-  dog  in  the  make  of  its  head  and  the  position  of  its  eyes, 

treen  ihem.    These,  hke  all  other  savage  animals,  when  The  hair  of  these  animals  is  softer  than  that  of  a  common 

they  have  once  tasted  human  flesh  can  never  after  refrain  fox ;  some  are  blue,  some  are  white  at  one  season,  and. 

from  nursning  mankind.     They  watch    the  burying-  at  another  of  a  russet  brown.     Although  the  whole  of 

jmmnds,  follow  armies,  and  keep  in  the  rear  of  caravans*  its  hair  is  two  inches  long,  thick,  tufted,  and  glossy,  yet 

Ther  may  be  considered  as  the  vulture  of  the  quadruped  the  under  jaw  is  entirely  without  any,  and  the  skin 

kind;  everything  that  once  had  animal  life  seems  equally  appears  bare  in  that  part 

igreeahle  to  them ;  the  most   putrid   substances  are  This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldest  climates,  and 

flpmedfly  devoured ;  dried  leather,  and  anything  that  has  is  chiefly  seen  along  the  coasts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  on 

been  ivbbed  with  grease,  how  insipid  soever  in  itself,  is  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  that  discharge  themselves 

soi&eiait  to  make  the  whole  go  down.  therein.     It  is  fond  of  living  in  the  open  country,  and 

They  hide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and  seldom  ap-  is  seldom  seen  in  the  forest,  beioff  mostly  found  in  the 

fear  alvoad  till  night-fall,  when  the  jackal  that  has  first  mountainous  and  naked  regions  of  Norway,  Siberia,  and> 

mt upon  the  scent  of  some  larger  beast  gives  notice  to  Lapland.     It  burrows  like  the  fox;    and  when  wit*i 

the  rest  by  a  howl,  which  it  repeats  as  it  runs ;  while  all  young,  the  female  retires  to  her  kennel  in  the  eame 

the  rest  that  are  within  hearing  pack  in  to  its  assistance,  manner  as  the  fox  is  seen  to  do.    These  holes,  which 

The  gazelle,  or  whatever  other  beast  it  may  be,  finding  are  veiy  narrow  and  extremely  deep,  have  many  outlets, 

iteeli  pursued,  makes  off  towards  the  houses  and  the  They  are  kept  very  clean,  and  are  bedded  at  the  bottom 

towns;  hoping  by  that  means  to  deter  its  pursuers  from  with  moss  for  the  animal  to  be  more  at  its  ease.     Its 

fidhnriiig;  but  hunger  gives  the  jackal  the  same  degree  manner  of  coupling,  time  of  gestation,  and  number  of 

cf  holdubBss  that  fear  gives  the  gazelle,  and  it  pursues  young,  are  all  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  fox;   and 

arm  to  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  often  along  the  streets,  it  usually  brings  forth  at  the  end  of  May  or  the  begin- 

The  gazelle,  however,  by  this  means  most  frBouently  e»-  ning  of  June. 

papea;  f^n'  ^e  inhabitants  sallying  out  often  oisturb  the  Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  animal  differs 

'aekal  in  the  chase ;  and  as  it  hunts  by  the  scent,  when  from  those  of  the  dog  kind  and  in  which  it  resembles 

onee  driven  off  it  never  recovers  it  again.    In  this  man-  them ;   but  its  most  striking  peculiarity  remains  stili  to 

Ber  we  see  how  experience  prompts  the  gazelle— which  be  mentioned — namely,  its  changing  colour,  and  being 

is  natoraUy  a  very  timid  animal,  and  particularly  fearful  seen  at  one  time  brown  and  at  another  perfectly  white. 

of  man — to  take  refbge  near  him,  considering  him  as  the  As  was  already  said,  some  are  naturally  blue,  and  their 

least  dangerouB  enemy,  and  often  escaping  by  his  as-  colour  never  changes ;   but  such  as  are  to  be  white  are 

■Btaaee.  when  brought  forth  of  a  yellow  hue,  which  in  the  begin- 

^  But  man  la  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the  jackal's  ning  of  September  is  changed  to  white,  all  except  along 

mdutiy  and  pursnita.    The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  tne  pan-  the  top  of  die  back,  along  which  runs  a  stripe  or  brown, 

tter,  whoee  aroetites  are  superior  to  their  swiftness,  and  another  crossing  it  down  the  shoulders,  at  which 

Jtttend  to  its  ciuL  and  follow  in  silence  at  some  distance  time  the  animal  is  called  the  "  crossed  fox;"  however, 

Mhhid.    The  jackal  pmrsues  the  whole  night  with  un-  this  brown  cross  totally  disappears  before  winter,  and 

^^ang  assiduity,  keeping  up  the  cry,  and  with  great  then  ^e  creature  is  idl  over  white,  and  its  fur  is  two 

pttsevenmce  at  last  tires  down  its  prey ;  but  just  at  the  inches  long ;  this  about  the  beginning  of  May  again  be^ 

nomaQt  it  supposes  itseJf  going  to  share  the  iruits  of  its  gins  to  fall ;    and  the  moulting  is  completed  about  ^ 

labour,  the  lion  or  the  leopard  comes  in,  satiates  himself  middle  of  July,  when  the  isatis  becomes  brown  once 

i^Qn  the  spoil,  and  his  poor  provider  must  be  content  more.    The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  v^ue  unless  it  be' 

wkh  the  bare  carcase  he  leaves  oehind.    It  is  not  to  be  killed  in  winter, 
wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the  jackal  be  voracious,  since 

it  so  seldom  has  a  sufficiency ;  nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid  The  Hyjena. — ^The  hyaena  is  the  last  animal  I  shall 

nbfltances,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast  on  what  it  mention  among  those  of  the  dog  kind,  which  it  in  many 

has  newly  killed.    Besides  these  enemies  the  jackal  has  respects  resembles,  although  too  strongly  marked  to  be' 

ttDother  to  cope  with^-for  between  him  and  the  dog  stnctly  reduced  to  any  type.    The  hyaena  is  nearly  of  the 
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size  of  a  wolf,  and  lias  some  similitade  to  that  animal  in 
the  shiqpe  of  its  head  and  body.  The  head  at  first  sight 
does  not  appear  to  differ,  exoept  that  the  ears  of  the 
hyena  are  longer,  and  with  less  hair ;  but  upon  observ- 
ing more  olosely  we  shall  find  the  head  broader,  the 
nose  flatter,  and  not  so  pointed.  The  eyes  are  not  placed 
obliquely,  but  more  like  those  of  a  dog.  The  legs,  par- 
ticularly the  hinder,  are  longer  than  those  either  of  the 
dog  or  the  wolf,  and  different  from  all  other  quadrupeds 
in  having  but  four  toes,  as  well  on  the  fore-feet  as  on 
the  hinder.  Its  hair  is  of  a  dirty  greyish,  marked  with 
black,  disposed  in  waves  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is 
short,  with  pret^  long  hair;  and  immediately  under  it, 
above  the  anus,  there  b  an  opening  into  a  kind  of  glan* 
dular  pouch,  which  separates  a  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence but  not  of  th9  colour  of  dvet  This  opening 
might  liave  given  rise  to  the  enor  of  the  ancients,  who 
asserted  that  this  animal  was  every  year  altema4aly  male 
and  female.  Such  are  the  most  striking  distinctions 
of  the  hyena  as  given  us  by  naturalists — ^which,  never- 
theless, convey  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  its  form.  Its  jnanner  of  holding  its  head  seems 
remarkable — somewhat  like  a  dog  pursuing  the  scent 
with  its  nose  near  the  ground.  The  head  being  held 
thus  low,  the  back  i^pears  elevated  like  that  of  the  hoff, 
which,  with  a  long  bristly  band  of  hab:  that  runs  ul 
along,  gives  it  a  good  deal  the  air  of  that  animal ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  from  this  similitude  it  first  took  its 
name-— the  word  "huoina"  being  Greek,  and  derived 
from  "  bus,"  which  signifies  a  sow. 

But  no  words  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  ani- 
mal's figure,  deformity,  and  fierceness ;  more  savage  and 
imtameable  than  any,  other  quadruped,  it  seems  to  be 
for  ever  in  a  state  of  rage  or  rapacity— for  ever  growling, 
except  when  receiving  its  food.  Its  eyes  then  glisten, 
the  bristles  of  its  back  all  stand  upriffht,  its  head  hangs 
low,  and  yet  its  teeth  appear — all  which  give  it  a  most 
frightful  aspect,  and  wmch  a  dreadful  howl  tends  to 
heif^hten.  This,  which  I  have  often  heard,  is  very  pe- 
culiar; its  beginning  resembles  the  voice  of  a  man 
moaning,  and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  making  a 
violent  effort  to  vomit.  As  it  is  loud  and  frequent,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  that 
of  a  human  voice  in  distress,  and  have  given  rise  to  the 
accounts  of  the  ancients,  who  tell  us  that  the  hyena 
makes  its  moan  to  attract  unwary  travellers,  and  then  to 
destrov  them :  however  this  be,  it  seems  the  most  un- 
tractable  and,  for  its  size,  the  most  terrible  of  all  other 
quadrupeds ;  nor  does  its  oourtige  fall  short  of  its  fero- 
city ;  it  defends  it8§)f  against  the  lion,  is  a  match  for  the 
panther,  attacks  the  ounce,  and  seldom  fiedls  to  conquer. 
It  is  an  obscene  and  solitary  animal,  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  most  desolate  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  It  resides  in  the 
caverns  of  .mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  dens 
that  it  has  formed  for  itself  under  the  earth.  Though 
taken  never  so  yoxmg  it  cannot  be  tamed;  it  lives  by 
depredation,  like  the  wolf,  but  is  much  stronger  and 
more  courageous.  It  sometimes  attacks  man,  carries  off 
oatHe,  follows  the  flock,  breaks  open  the  sheej^cots  by 
1  ni^ht,  and  ravsges  with  insatiable  voracity.  Its  eyes 
f  shine  by  niffht ;  and  it  is  asserted,  not  without  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  that  it  sees  better  by  night  than  by 
day.  When  destitute  of  other  provision,  it  scrapes  up 
the  graves  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how  putrid 
Ifloever.  To  ^ese  dispositions,  which  are  sufficiently 
t  noxious  and  formidable,  the  ancients  have  added  num- 
berless others,  which  are  long  since  known  to  be  fables 
*  — 48,  for  instvice,  that  the  hyena  was  male  and  female 
alternately;  that  having  brought  forth  and  suckled  its 
I  joung,  it  then  changed  sexes  for  a  year  and  became  a 
male.  This,  as  was  mentioned  above,  could  only  pro- 
ceed fit>m  the  opening  under  the  tail,  which  all  animals 
of  this  species  are  foimd  to  have,  and  which  is  found  in  the 
■ame  manner  in  no  other  quadruped  exoept  the  badger. 


There  Is  in  the  weasel  kind  indeed  an  opening,  but  Itit 
lower  down,  and  not  placed  above  the  anus,  as  in  tte 
badger  and  the  hyena.  Some  have  said  that  this  an* 
mal  changed  the  colour  of  its  hair  at  wiU ;  othen,  thai 
a  stone  was  found  in  its  eye,  which,  put  under  a  man's 
tongue,  gave  him  the  |[ift  of  prophecy ;  some  have  said 
that  it  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  which,  however,  aB 
quadrupeds  are  known  to  have;  and  some,  that  the 
snadow  of  the  hvena  kept  dogs  from  baridng.  These, 
among  many  other  absurdities,  have  been  asserted  of 
this  quadruped,  and  which  I  mention  to  show  the  na- 
tural diqx>sition  of  mankind  to  load  those  that  an 
already  but  too  guilty  with  accumulated  reproach. 


(7HAP.  m. 

or  amucals  or  xhx  wxassl  xmn. 

described  the  bolder  ranks  of  eamivorous  ani- 
mals, we  now  come  to  a  minuter  and  more  feeble  dasi^ 
less  formidable  indeed  than  any  of  the  former,  but  con- 
siderably more  numerous,  and,  inproportion  to  their  siis, 
more  active  and  enteiprising.  The  weasel  land  may  be 
particularly  distinguished  from  other  carnivorous  ^^nitnala 
oy  the  length  and  slendemess  of  their  bodies,  whidi  are 
so  fitted  as  to  wind,  like  the  worm,  into  very  small  open- 
ings after  their  prey;  hence,  also,  they  have  received 
the  name  of  vermin,  from  their  similitude  to  the  worm 
in  this  narticular.  These  animals  difi^  fSrom  all  of  the 
cat  kind  in  the  formation  and  diepoeition  oi  their  daws, 
which,  as  in  the  dog  kinds,  they  oan  neither  draw  nor 
extend  at  pleasure,  as  cats  are  known  to  do.  They  differ 
from  the  dog  kind  in  being  clothed  rather  with  tar  than 
hair ;  and  although  some  varieties  of  the  fox  may  reaemr 
ble  them  in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  oi  the  latter  is 
lon^,  stronger,  and  always  more  resembling  hair. 
Beside  these  distinctions,  all  animals  of  the  weaael  kind 
have  glands  placed  near  the  anus,  that  either  open  into 
or  beneath  it,  furnishing  a  substance  that  in  some  has 
the  most  offensive  smell  in  nature — in  o^ers,  the  most 
pleasing  perfume.  All  of  this  kind  are  still  more  marked 
by  their  nabitudes  and  dispositions  than  th^  external 
form ;  cruel,  Toradous,  and  cowardly,  they  subsist  only 
by  theft,  and  find  their  chief  protection  in  their  minute- 
ness. They  are  all,  from  the  shortnesB  cf  their  l^s, 
slow  in  pursuit,  and  therefore  owe  their  support  to  their 
patience,  assiduity,  and  cunning.  As  their  prey  is  vm- 
carious  thcj  live  a  long  time  without  food;  and  if  tiiey 
happen  to  nil  in  where  it  is  in  plenty,  tiiey  immediately 
destroy  all  about  them  before  tney  begin  to  satisfy  tlieir 
appetite,  and  suck  the  blood  of  every  animal  before  they 
be^  to  touch  its  flesh. 

These  are  the  marks  common  to  this  ki^d,  sll  the  vpe^ 
cies  of  which  have  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  each 
other;  and  he  that  has  seen  one,  in  some  measure  may 
be  said  to  have  seen  aH.  The  chief  distinction  in  this 
numerous  class  of  animals  is  to  be  taken  from  the  size ; 
for  no  words  can  give  the  minute  irregularities  of  that 
outline  by  which  one  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  next  it  I  wiU  hemn,  therefore,  with  the 
least  and  the  best  known  of  this  kind,  and  still  marking 
the  size,  will  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and  larm',  imw 
we  come  from  the  weasel  to  tne  glutton,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  largest  of  all.  The  weasel  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  tiie  rest;  and  indeed  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  from  this  littie  animal  are  but  very  inconsiderable. 

The  weaael,  as  was  said,  is  the  smallest  of  this  nume- 
rous tribe,  its  length  not  exceeding  seven  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  This  length, 
however,  seems  to  be  very  great  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  height  of  the  animaJ,  which  is  not  above  an  indi 
and  a  half.  In  measuring  the  wolf,  we  find  him  to  bo 
not  above  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  he  is  hi^h  ;  jn  ob^. 
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nmng  the  weasel,  we  find  it  near  flye  times  as  longas  closed  eyes;  but  they  very  soon  acquire  strength  suffi- 

it  is  high,  which  shows  an  amazing  disproportion.    The  cient  to  follow  the  dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist  in 

tail,  also,  which  is  bushy,  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  her  projects  of  petty  rapine.    The  weasel,  like  all  others 

and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this  little  animals  of  its  kmd,  does  not  run  on  equably,  but  moyes  byboimd- 

food?.    The  ccAour  of  the  weasel  is  of  a  bright  red  on  the  ing ;  and  when  it  climbs  a  tree,  by  a  single  spring  it 

bacK  and  sides,  but  white  under  the  thraat  and  the  belly,  gets  a  good  way  from  the  ground.    It  jumps  in  the  same 

It  has  whiskers  like  a  cat,  and  thirty>two  teeth,  which  is  manner  upon  its  prey ;  and  haying  an  extremely  limber 

tvo  more  than  any  oi  the  cat  kind ;  and  these  also  seem  body,  eyades  the  attempts  of  much  stronger  animalB  to 

better  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing  than  those  of  the  seize  it 

cat  kind  are.  The  eyes  are  little  and  black ;  the  ears  This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a  yenr  stroxijg 
short,  broad,  and  roundish,  and  haye  a  fold  at  the  lower  smell ;  and  that  of  the  weasel  is  peculiarly  foDtid.  This 
mrt,  which  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were  double,  scent  is  yery  distinguishable  in  those  creatures  when 
Beneath  the  comers  of  the  mouth  on  each  jaw  is  a  spot  they  yoid  their  excrement ;  for  the  glands  which  furnish 
of  brown.  this  foetid  substance,  which  is  of  the  consistence  of  suet, 
This  animal,  though  yery  diminutiye  to  appearance,  is  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of  the  anus,  and  taint  the 
nevertheless  a  yery  formidable  enemy  to  quadrupeds  a  excrement  with  the  strong  effluvia.  The  weaael  smells 
hundred  times  its  own  size.  It  is  yery  common  and  well  more  strongly  in  sunmier  than  in  winter,  aud  more 
known  in  most  parts  of  this  coimtry,  but  seems  held  in  abominably  when  irritated  or  pursued  than  when  at  its 
very  different  estimation  in  different  parts  of  it  In  those  ease.  It  always  preys  in  silence,  and  neyer  has  a  cry 
places  where  sheep  or  lambs  are  bred  the  weasel  is  a  most  except  when  struck,  and  then  it  has  a  rough  kind  of 
noxious  inmate,  and  eyery  art  is  used  to  destroy  it;  on  squeaking,  which  at  once  expresses  resentment  and  pain, 
the  contrary,  in  places  where  agriculture  is  chiefly  fol-  Its  appetite  for  animal  food  neyer  forsakes  it;  audit 
lowed,  the  weasel  is  considered  as  a  Mend  that  thins  the  seems  even  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of  putre- 
number  of  such  yermin  as  cliiefly  llye  upon  com :  how-  faction.  Mr.  BufTon  tells  us  of  one  of  them  being  found 
ever,  in  all  places  it  is  one  of  the  most  untameable  and  with  three  young  ones  in  the  carcase  of  a  wolf  that  was 
untractable  animals  in  ^e  world.  When  kept  in  a  cage,  grown  putrid,  and  that  had  been  hung  up  by  the  hind 
either  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  inspection,  it  will  legs  as  a  terror  to  others.  Into  this  horrid  retreat  the 
not  touch  any  part  of  its  victuals  while  any  body  looks  weasel  thought  proper  to  retire  to  bring  forth  her  young; 
on.  It  keeps  in  a  continual  agitation,  and  seems  frightr  she  had  furnished  the  cavity  with  hay,  grass,  and  leaves, 
ened  so  much  at  the  sight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die  and  the  yoimg  were  just  brought  forth  when  they  were 
if  not  permitted  to  bide  itself  from  their  presence.  For  discovered  by  a  peasant  passing  that  way. 
this  purpose  it  must  be  provided  in  its  cage  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  wool  or  hay,  in  which  it  may  conceal  The  Ermine,  on  Stoat. — ^Next  to  the  weasel  in  size, 
itself,  and  where  it  may  carry  whatever  it  has  ffot  to  eat  and  perfectly  alike  in  figure,  is  the  ermine.  The  diifer- 
—which,  howeyer,  it  will  not  touch  until  it  begins  to  ence  between  this  and  the  former  animal  is  so  yery 
mitrefy.  In  this  state  it  is  seen  to  pass  three  parts  of  the  small,  that  many  (and  among  the  rest  linnieus,  who 
oay  in  deepmg,  and  reserves  the  night  for  its  times  of  gives  but  one  description  of  both)  have  confounded  the 
exercise  and  eating.  two  kinds  toffether.  Howeyer,  their  difierences  are  suf- 
In  its  wild  state,  the  night  is  likewise  the  time  during  ficient  to  induce  later  naturaHsts  to  suppose  ^e  two 
which  it  may  be  properly  said  to  live.  At  the  approach  kinds  distinct;  and  as  their  lights  seem  preferable,  we 
of  evening  it  is  seen  stealing  from  its  hole,  and  creeping  choose  to  follow  their  descriptions, 
about  the  farm«^s  yard  for  its  prey.  If  it  enters  the  The  stoat  or  ermine  differs  from  the  weasel  incize, 
place  where  poultry  are  kept  it  neyer  attacks  the  cocks  being  usually  nine  inches  long,  whereas  the  former  is 
or  the  old  hens,  but  immediately  aims  at  the  young  ones,  not  much  above  six.  The  tail  of  the  ermine  is  always 
It  does  not  eat  its  prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  kilJung  it  tipped  vrith  black,  and  is  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
by  a  single  bite  near  the  bead,  and  with  a  wound  so  body  and  furnished  with  hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears  and 
small  that  the  place  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  it  carries  the  ends  of  the  toes  in  this  animal  are  of  a  yellowish 
it  off  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat  It  also  breaks  and  white ;  and  although  it  is  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
sacks  the  eggs,  and  sometimes  kills  the  hen  that  attempts  weasel,  being  of  a  lightish  brown,  a^d  though  both  this 
to  defend  them.  It  is  remarkably  active ;  and,  in  a  con-  animal  as  well  as  the  weasel  in  the  most  northern  parts 
fined  place,  scarce  any  animal  can  escape  it  It  will  of  Europe  changes  its  colour  in  winter  and  becomes 
run  up  the  aides  of  walls  with  such  fiioility  that  no  place  white,  yet  eyen  then  the  weasel  may  be  easily  distin- 
is  secure  from  it;  and  its  body  is  so  small  that  there  is  guisUed  from  the  ermine  by  the  tip  oftLe  tail,  which  in 
scarce  any  hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through.    During  the  latter  is  always  black. 

the  summer  its  excursions  are  more  extensiye ;  but  in  It  is  well  known  that  the  frur  of  the  ermine  is  the 

winter  it  chiefly  confines  itself  to  bams  and  farm-yards,  most  yaluable  of  any  hitherto  known,  and  it  is  in  winter 

where  it  remains  till  spring,  and  where  it  brings  forth  only  that  this  little  animal  has  it  of  the  proper  colour 

its  young.    All  this  season  it  makes  war  upon  the  rats  and  consistence.    In.  summer,  the  ermine,  as  was  said 

and  mice  with  still  greater  success  than  the  cat ;  for,  before,  is  brown,  and  it  may  at  that  time  more  properly 

being  more  actiye  and  slender,  it  pursues  them  into  their  be  called  the  "  stoat"    There  are  few  so  unaoquamted 

holes,  and  alter  a  short  resistance  destroys  them.    It  also  with  quadrupeds  as  not  to  perceive  this  change  of  colour 

creeps  into  pigeon-holes,  destroys  the  young,  catches  in  the  hair,  which  in  some  degree  obtains  in  them  alL 

spvnms  and  all  kinds  of  small  birds,  and  if  it  has  The  horse,  the  cow,  and  the  goat,  all  manifestly  change 

brought  forth  its  yoimg,  hunts  with  still  greater  boldness  colour  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  old  long  hair 

and  avidity.     In  summer  it  yentures  farther  from  the  falling  off*,  and  a  shorter  coat  of  hair  appearing  in  its 

house,  and  particularly  goes  into  those  places  where  the  room,  generally  of  a  darker  colour,  and  yet  more  glossy, 

rat  its  principal  prey,  goes  before  it    Accordingly,  it  is  What  obtains  in  our  temperate  climate  is  seen  to  preyail 

found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by  the  side  of  waters,  near  still  more  strongly  in  those  regions  where  the  winters  are 

millm  and  often  is  seen  to  hide  its  young  in  the  hollow  long  and  seyere,  and  the  summers  short  and  yet  generally 

of  a  tree:  hot  in  an  extreme  degree.    The  animal  has  strength 

The  female  takes  eyery  precaution  to  make  an  easy  enough  during  that  season  to  throw  off  a  warm  coat  of 

bed  for  her  little  ones :  she  lines  the  bottom  ot  her  hole  fiir,  which  would  but  incommode  it,  and  continues  for 

with  grass,  hay,  leayes,  and  moss,  and  generally  brings  two  or  three  months  in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  the 

forth  from  three  to  five  at  a  time.    All  animals  of  this  ordinary  quadrupeds  of  the  milder  climates.    At  the  ap- 

as  well  as  the  dog  kind  bring  forth  their  young  with  proach  of  winter,  howeyer,  the  cold  increasing,  the  ooat 
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of  hail'  Mollis  to  thicken  in  proportion ;  from  beinff  coarse 
Had  short  it  lengthens  and  ffrows  finer,  while  mmtitudes 
of  smaller  haira  grow  up  between  the  longer,  thicken 
the  coat,  and  give  it  all  that  warmth  and  softness  which 
are  so  much  valued  in  the  furs  of  the  northern  animals. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
warmth  of  the  nu^  of  northern  quadrupeds,  or  how  they 
come  to  be  furnished  with  such  an  abundant  covering. 
It  is  easy  enough  indeed  to  say  that  Nature  fits  them 
thus  for  tne  climate,  and,  like  an  mdulgent  mother,  when 
she  exposes  them  to  the  severe  rigour  of  an  intempe- 
rate winter,  supplies  them  with  a  coverinfl^  against  its 
inclemency.  But  this  is  only  fiourisbing ;  it  is  not  easy, 
I  say,  to  tell  how  Nature  comes  to  furnish  them  in  this 
manner.  A  few  particulars  on  this  subject  are  all  we 
yet  know.  It  is  observable  among  (Quadrupeds,  as  well 
as  even  among  the  human  species  itself,  that  a  thin, 
sparing  diet  is  apt  to  produce  hair ;  children  that  have 
been  ill  fed,  famished  dogs  and  horses,  are  more  hairy 
than  others  whose  food  has  been  more  plentiful.  This, 
therefore,  may  be  one  cause  that  the  animals  of  the 
north  in  winter  are  more  hairy  than  those  of  the  milder 
climates.  At  that  season  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  provisions  which  these  crea- 
tures are  able  to  procure  can  be  but  precarious  and 
scanty.  Its  becoming  finer  may  also  proceed  from  the 
seventy  of  the  cold,  which  contracts  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  the  hair  consequently  takes  the  shape  of  the 
aperture  through  which  it  grows,  as  wires  are  made 
smaller  by  being  drawn  through  a  smaller  orifice. 
However  this  may  be,  all  the  animals  of  the  arctic 
climates  may  be  said  to  have  their  winter  and  summer 
garments,  except  very  far  to  the  north,  as  in  Greenland, 
where  the  cold  is  so  mtense  and  the  food  so  scarce,  that 
neither  the  bears  nor  foxes  change  colour. 

The  ermine,  as  was  said,  is  remarkable  among  these 
for  the  softness,  the  closeness,  and  the  waimtli  of  its 
fur.  It  is  brown  in  summer,  like  the  weasel,  and 
ohanges  colour  before  the  winter  is  begun,  becoming  a 
beautiful  cream-colour,  all  except  the  tip  pf  the  tail, 
which,  as  was  said  before,  still  continues  black.  Mr. 
Daubenton  had  one  of  these  brought  bim  with  its  white 
winter  fur,  which  he  put  into  a  ca^  and  kept,  in  order 
to  observe  the  manner  of  moulting  its  hair.  He  received 
it  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  in  a  short  time  it  began 
to  shed  its  coat,  and  a  mixture  of  brown  was  seen  to 
prevail  among  the  white,  so  that  on  the  ninth  of  the 
same  month  its  head  was  nearly  become  of  a  redish 
brown.  Day  after  day  this  colour  appeared  to  extend 
at  first  along  the  neck  and  down  the  back,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  stripe  of  about  half  an  inch  broad.  The  fore 
pai-t  of  the  legs  then  assumed  the  same  colour;  a  part 
of  the  head,  the  thighs,  and  the  tail  were  the  last  that 
changed ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  no 
white  remaining,  except  on  those  parts  which  are  inva- 
riably white  in  this  species,  particularly  the  throat  and 
the  belly.  However,  he  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
this  animal  resume  its  former  whiteness,  although  he 
kept  it  for  above  two  years — ^which,  without  doubt,  was 
owing  to  its  imprisoned  state,  this  colour  being  partly 
owing  to  its  stinted  food  and  partly  to  the  rigour  of  the 
season.  During  its  state  of  confinement  this  little  ani- 
mal always  continued  very  wild  and  untractable— for 
ever  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  except  when  asleep, 
which  it  often  continued  for  three  parts  of  the  day. 
Except  for  its  most  disagreeable  scent,  it  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  creature — its  eyes  sprightly,  its  physiognomy 
pleasant,  and  its  motions  so  swift  that  the  eye  could 
eoaroe  attend  them.  It  was  fed  with  eggs  and  fiesh,  but 
it  always  let  them  putrefy  before  it  touched  either.  As 
some  of  this  kind  are  known  to  be  fond  of  honey,  they 
tried  to  feed  ^s  animal  with  such  food  for  awhile; 
after  having  for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of  other 
food,  it  ate  oS  this,  and  died  Akorily  after — a  strong 
proof  of  its  being  a  distinct  species  from  the  polecat  or 


the  martin,  who  feed  upon  honey,  bat  otherwise  piettf   ^ 
much  resemble  the  ermme  in  figure  and  disposition. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia  their  skins  make 
a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  they  are  found  then 
much  more  frequently  than  among  us.  In  Siberia  ihej 
burrow  in  the  fi^ds,  and  axe  taken  in  traps  baited  wm 
flesh.  In  Norway  they  are  either  shot  with  blunt  airowt 
or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  flat  stones,  one  being 
propped  with  a  stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a  baited  string, 
and  when  the  animals  attempt  to  pull  this  away  the  stone 
drops  and  crushes  them  to  death.  This  animal  is  some- 
times found  white  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then  called 
a  white  weasel.  Its  furs,  however,  among  us  are  of  no 
value,  having  neither  the  tliickness,  the  closeness,  nor 
the  whiteness  of  those  which  come  from  Siberia.  The 
fur  of  the  ermine  in  every  country  changes  by  time ;  for, 
as  much  of  its  beautiful  whiteness  is  given  it  by  certain 
arts  known  to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural  colour  retnrai, 
and  its  former  whiteness  can  never  again  be  restored. 

The  Ferret. — ^The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine 
is  the  ferret,  which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  in  Europe, 
though  said  to  be  originally  brought  from  Africa  into 
Spain,  which,  being  a  country  abounding  in  rabbits, 
required  an  animal  of  this  kind  more  than  any  other; 
however  this  be,  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  jpi^sent  among 
us  except  in  its  domestic  state,  and  it  is  eldefly  k^ 
tame  for  the  purposes  of  the  warren. 

The  ferret  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  being  nearly 
four  inches  longer  than  the  weasel.  It  resembles  that 
animal  in  the  slendemess  of  its  body  and  the  dtortnees 
of  its  le^s;  but  its  nose  is  sharper,  and  its  body  more 
slender  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The  ferret  is  com- 
monly of  a  cream-colour;  but  they  are  also  found  of  all 
the  colours  of  the  weasel  kind — white,  blackish,  brown, 
and  part^-coloured.  Those  that  are  of  the  whitish  kind 
have  their  eyes  i^d,  as  is  almost  general  with  all  animals 
entirely  of  that  colour.  But  its  principal  distinction 
finom  tne  weasel  is  the  length  of  the  hair  cm  its  taQ, 
which  is  much  longer  in  the  ferret  than  the  weaad. 
Words  will  not  well  express  the  other  distinctions ;  and 
what  might  take  up  a  page  in  dull  description,  a  sin^ 
glance  of  the  eye  when  the  animals  tliemselves  are  pre> 
sented  can  discover. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  so  it 
cannot  bear  the  rigours  of  our  climate  without  eare  and 
shelter ;  and  it  generally  repays  the  trouble  of  its  keq>- 
ing  by  its  great  agility  in  the  warren.  It  is  naturally 
such  an  enemy  to  the  rabbit  kind,  that  if  a  dead  body 
of  the  latter  be  presented  to  a  young  ferret,  although  li 
has  never  seen  one  before,  it  instantiy  attacks  and  bites 
it  with  an  appearance  of  rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be 
alive  the  ferret  is  still  more  eager,  seizes  it  by  the  neck, 
winds  itself  round  it,  and  continues  to  suck  its  blood 
till  it  be  satiated. 

Their  chief  use  in  warrens  is  to  enter  the  holes,  and 
drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that  are  prepared  for 
tliem  at  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose  the  ferret's  mouth 
is  secui'ed  by  a  muzzle — otiierwise,  instead  of  driving 
out  the  rabbit,  it  would  content  itself  with  killing  it 
and  sucking  its  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  imft 
by  this  contrivance,  beiuff  rendered  unable  to  seise  ita 
prey,  the  rabbit  escapes  mm  its  claws,  and  makes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  such  precipitation,  that  it  is 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  net  placed  tiiere  for  ita 
reception.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  feneC 
disengages  itself  from  its  muzzle,  and  then  it  is  most 
commonly  lost,  unless  it  be  du^  out;  for,  finding  all  its 
wants  satisfied  in  ttie  warren,  it  never  thinks  of  retuiib 
ing  to  its  owner,  but  continues  to  lead  a  rapaeions, 
solitary  life  while  the  summer  continues,  and  diea  with 
the  cold  of  the  winter  In  order  to  bring  the  feiret  frott 
its  hole  the  owners  often  bum  straw  and  other  ignitsabk 
substances  at  the  mouth ;  they  also  beat  above  to  tetjoif 
it;  but  this  does  not  always  succeed;   for  aa  thera 
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•ften  seTeral  outlets  to  each  hole  the  feiret  is  affected  cat  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole  wairren — ^for» 

aeitlier  by  the  noise  not  the  smoke,  hut  remains  secure  with  that  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  which  is  natural  to 

it  the  bottom,  sleeping  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  all  the  weasel  kind,  it  kills  much  more  than  it  can  de- 

ind  waking  only  to  satisfy^  the  calls  of  hunger.  yoiur;  and  I  have  seen  twenty  rabbits  at  a  time  taken  out 

Thefeoude  of  this  species  is  much  less  than  the  male,  dead  which  they  had  destroyed,  and  that  by  a  wound 

whom  she  seeks  with  great  ardour,  and,  it  is  said,  often  scarcely  perceptible.    Their  size,  however,  which  is  so 

die8  without  being  admitted.    They  are  usually  kept  in  much  larger  than  the  weasel,  renders  their  retreats  near 

boxes,  with  wool,  of  which  they  make  themselves  a  houses  more  precarious — although  I  have  seen  them 

warm  bed  that  serves  to  defend  them  from  the  rigour  burrow  near  a  village  so  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated, 

of  the  climate.    They  sleep  almost  continually,  and  the  But  in  general  they  reside  in  woods  or  thick  brakes, 

iiistuit  they  awake  they  seem  ea^er  for  food.    They  are  making  holes  under-groimd  of  about  two  yards  deep, 

ia  geral  fed  with  bread  and  milk.    They  breed  twice  commonly  ending  among  the  roots  of  large  trees  for 

a  year.    Some  of  them  devour  their  young  as  soon  as  greater  security.     In  winter  they  frequent  houses,  and 

brcmght  forth,  and  then  become  fit  for  the  male  again,  and  make  a  common  practice  of  robbing  the  hen-roost 

Their  number  is  usually  from  five  to  six  at  a  litter ;  and  and  the  dairy. 

diis  is  said  to  consist  of  more  females  than  males.    On  The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among  pigeons 

the  whole,   this  is  an  useful  but  a  disagreeable  and  when  it  gets  into  a  dove-house ;  without  making  so  much 

ofiensive  animal;  its  smell  is  foetid,  its  nature  voracious,  noise  as  the  weasel  it  does  a  great  deal  more  mischief;  it 

it  is  tame  without  any  attachment,  and  such  is  its  appe-  despatches  each  with  a  single  wound  in  the  head ;  and, 

tite  for  blood,  that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and  kill  after  killing  a  great  number  and  satiating  itself  with  their 

ehihhen  in  the  cradle.    It  is  easily  irritated,  and  though  blood,  it  then  begins  to  think  of  carrying  them  home, 

its  smell  at  all  times  is  very  ofiiensive,  it  then  is  much  This  it  carefully  performs,  going  and  returning,  and 

more  so;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  bringing  them  one  by  one  to  its  hole;  but  if  it  should 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  animal  which  Mr.  happen  that  the  opemng  by  which  it  got  into  the  dove- 

Bitffon  calls  the  "  vanfire,*'  the  skin  of  which  was  sent  house  be  not  large  enough  for  the  body  of  the  pigeon  to 

him  stuifed  from  Madagascar.     It  was  thirteen  inches  get  through,  this  rapacious  creature  contents  itself  with 

long,  a  good  deal  resembling  the  ferret  in  figure,  but  carrying  away  the  heads,  and  makes  a  most  delicious 

difiering  in  the  number  of  its  grinding  teeth,  which  feast  upon  the  brains. 

tmounted  to  twelve,  whereas  in  the  ferret  there  are  but  It  is  not  less  fond  of  honey,  attacking  the  hives  in 

eight;  it  also  differed  in  colour,  being  of  a  dark  brown,  winter  and  forcing  the  bees  away.     It  does  not  remove 

aod  exactly  the  same  on  all  parts  of  its  body.    Of  this  far  from  houses  in  winter,  as  its  prey  is  not  so  easily 

animal,  so  nearly  resembling  tiie  ferret,  we  have  no  found  in  the  woods  during  that  season.    The  female 

other  history  but  the  mere  description  of  its  figure ;  and  brings  forth  her  young  in  summer,  to  the  number  of  five 

in  a  quadruped  whose  kind  is  so  strongly  marked,  per-  or  six  at  a  time ;  these  she  soon  trains  to  her  own  rapa* 

haps  this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  curiosity.  cious  habits,  supplying  the  want  of  milk,  which  no  car- 
nivorous quadruped  has  in  plenty,  with  the  blood  of  such 

The  Polecat. — ^The  polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  animals  as  she  happens  to  seize.    The  fur  of  this  animal 

Ae  ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  seventeen  inches  long,  is  soft  and  warm ;  yet  it  is  in  less  estimation  than  some 

whereas  the  weasel  is  but  six  inches,  the  ermine  nine,  of  a  much  inferior  kind,  from  its  offensive  smell,  which 

and  the  ferret  eleven  inches.    It  so  much  resembles  the  can  never  be  whoUy  removed  or  suppressed.    The  polecat 

fanet  iu  form  that  some  have  been  of  opinion  they  are  seems  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  climates, 

ooe  aod  the  same  animal ;  nevertheless,  there  are  suffi-  scarce  any  being  found  towards  the  north,  and  but  very 

eient  distinctions  between  them :  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  few  in  the  warmer  latitudes.    The  species  appears  to  be 

iavger  than  the  ferret;  it  is  not  quite  so  slender,  and  confined  in  Eui'^pe  from  Poland  to  Italy.    It  is  certain 

has  a  blunter  nose;  it  also  differs  internally,  having  but  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold,  as  they  are 

fourteen  ribs,  whei'eas  the  ferret  has  fifteen ;  it  likewise  often  seen  to  come  into  houses  in  winter,  and  as  their 

wants  one  of  the  breas^bones  which  is  found  in  the  tracks  are  never  found  in  the  snow  near  their  retreats, 

ferret    However,  warreners  assert  that  the  polecat  will  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they  are  afraid  of  heat,  as  they 

mix  with  the  ferret ;   and  they  are  sometimes  obliged  are  but  thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  climates, 

to  procure  an  intercourse  between  these  two  animals  to  Thk  Martin. — The  martin  is  a  larger  animal  than 

improve  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which,  by  long  confine-  any  of  the  former,  being  generally  eighteen  inches  iong, 

ment,  is  sometimes  seen  to  abate  of  its  repacious  dis-  and  the  tail  ten  more,    it  differs  from  the  polecat  in 

position.     Mr.  Buffon  denies  that  the  ferret  will  admit  being  about  four  or  five  inches  longer ;  its  tail  is  also 

the  polecat,  yet  gives  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  both  longer  in  proportion,  and  more  bushy  at  the  end;  its 

animals,  which  may  very  probably  be  a  spurious  race  nose  is  flatter ;  its  cry  is  sharper  and  more  piercing ;  its 

between  the  two.  coloui*s  are  more  elegant ;   and,  what  still  adds  to  its 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  seems  by  much  the  more  beauty,  its  scent  is  very  unlike  the  former ;  instead  of 

pleasing  animal  of  the  two;  for  although  the  long,  slen-  being  offensive  it  is  considered  as  a  most  pleasing  per- 

der  shape  of  all  these  vermin  tribes  gives  them  a  very  fume.    The  martin,  in  short,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 

disagreeable  appearance,  yet  the  softness  and  colour  British  beasts  of  prey :  its  head  is  small  and  elegantly 

of  the  hair  in  some  of  them  atones  for  the  defect,  and  formed ;  its  eyes  lively ;  its  ears  are  broad,  rounded,  and 

imders  them,  if  not  pretty,  at  least  not  frightful.    The  open ;  its  back,  its  sides,  and  tail  are  covered  with  a  fine 

jMleeat  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour;  thick  downy  fur,  with  longer  hair  intermixed;  the  roots 

it  is  white  about  the  mouth ;   the  ears  are  short,  round,  are  ash-colour,  the  middle  of  a  bright  chesnut,  the  points 

and  tipped  with  white ;    a  little  beyond  the  comers  black ;  the  head  is  brown,  with  a  slight  cast  of  rea ;  the 

ef  ihcr  mouth  a  stripe  begins,  which  runs  backward,  legs  and  upper  sides  of  the  feet  are  of  a  chocolate  colour ; 

partljr  white  and  partly  yellow ;  its  hair,  like  that  of  all  the  palms  or  under  sides  are  covered  with  a  thick  down 

of  this  class,  is  of  two  sorts — the  long  and  the  furry ;  like  that  of  the  body ;  the  feet  are  broad,  the  claws  white, 

but  in  this  animal  the  two  kinds  are  of  different  colours  large,  and  sharp,  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  climb- 

— tiie  longest  is  black  and  the  shorter  yellowish ;   the  ing,  but,  as  in  others  of  the  weasel  kind,  incapable 

Anial,  feet,  and  tail  are  blacker  than  any  other  paits  of  being  sheathed  or  unsheathed  at  pleasure ;  the  throat 

ef  the  body ;  the  claws  are  white  underneath  and  brown  and  breast  are  white ;  the  belly  of  the  same  colour  with 

ib9v»;  and  it  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  the  back,  but  rather  paler ;  the  hair  on  the  tail  is  very 

-  It  is  very  destructive  to  young  game  of  all  kinds ;  but  long,  especially  at  the  end,  where  it  appears  much  thicker 

iw  rabhit  seems  to  be  its  uTOuzite  prey :   a  single  pole-  than  near  the  insertion. 
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There  is  also  a  Tariehr  of  this  animal,  called  the 
**  yellow-breasted  martlQ,  which  in  no  respect  differs 
from  the  former,  except  that  this  has  a  yellow  breast, 
whereas  the  other  has  a  white  one:  the  colour  of  the 
body  is  also  darker ;  and,  as  it  liTes  more  among  ti-ees 
than  the  other  martin,  its  fur  is  more  valuable,  beautiful, 
and  glossy.  The  former  of  these  Mr  Buffon  calls  the 
**  fouine" — ^the  latter,  simply  the  "  martin ;"  and  he  sup- 
poses them  to  be  a  distinct  species :  but  as  they  differ 
only  in  colour,  it  is  mmecessary  to  embarrass  history 
by  a  new  distinction  where  tliere  is  only  so  minute  a 
dLSerence.  ^ 

Of  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  the  martin  is  the 
most  pleasing ;  all  its  motions  show  great  grace  as  well 
as  agility ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  animal  in  our  woods 
that  will  venture  to  oppose  it.  Quadrupeds  five  times 
as  big  are  easily  vanquished ;  the  hare,  the  sheep,  and 
even  the  wild  cat  itself,  though  much  stronger,  is  not  a 
match  for  the  martin ;  and  although  carnivorous  animals 
are  not  fond  of  engaging  each  other,  yet  the  wild  cat  and 
the  martin  seldom  meet  without  a  combat.  Gesuer  tells 
us  of  one  of  this  kind  that  be  kept  tame,  which  was  ex- 
ti^emely  playful  and  pretty ;  it  went  among  the  houses 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  always  returned  home  when 
hungry :  it  was  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  that  had  been 
bred  up  with  it,  and  used  to  plav  with  it  as  cats  are  seen 
to  play,  lying  on  its  back,  and  bitinff  without  anger  or 
injury.  That  which  was  kept  tame  by  Mr.  Buffan  was 
not  quiet  so  social :  it  was  divested  of  its  ferocity,  but 
continued  without  attachment ;  and  was  still  so  wild  as 
to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a  chain.  Whenever  a  cat 
appeared  it  prepared  for  war ;  and  if  any  of  the  poultry 
came  within  its  reach  it  flew  upon  them  with  avidity 
Though  it  was  tied  by  the  middle  of  the  body  it  fre- 
quently escaped :  at  first  it  returned  after  some  hours, 
but  without  seeming  pleased,  as  if  it  only  came  to  be  fed : 
the  next  time  it  continued  abroad  longer ;  and,  at  last, 
went  away  without  ever  returning.  It  was  a  female,  and 
was  when  it  went  off  a  year  and  a  half  old ;  and  Mr. 
Buffon  supposes  it  to  have  gone  in  quest  of  the  male. 
It  ate  everything  that  was  given  it  except  salad  or  herbs ; 
and  it  was  remarkably  fond  of  honey.  It  was  remarked 
that  it  drank  often,  and  often  slept  for  two  days  together ; 
and  that  in  like  manner  it  was  often  two  or  three  days 
without  sleeping.  Before  it  went  to  sleep  it  drew  itself 
up  into  a  circle,  hid  its  head,  and  covered  it  with  its  tail, 
wlien  awake  it  was  in  continual  agitation,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  be  tied  up,  not  less  to  prevent  its  attacking  the 
poultry  than  to  hinder  it  breaking  whatever  it  came 
near  by  the  capricious  wildness  of  its  motions. 

The  yellow-breasted  martin  is  much  more  common  in 
France  than  in  England ;  and  yet  even  there  tliis  vaiiety 
is  much  scarcer  than  that  with  the  white  breast.  The 
latter  keeps  nearer  houses  and  villages  to  make  its  petty 
ravages  among  the  sheep  and  the  poultry;  the  other 
keeps  in  the  woods,  and  leads  in  every  I'espect  a  savage 
life,  building  its  nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  living 
upon  such  animals  as  are  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About 
nightfall  it  usually  quits  its  solitude  to  seek  its  prey, 
hunts  after  squirrels,  rats,  and  rabbits ;  destroys  great 
numbers  of  birds  and  their  young,  takes  the  eggs  li'om 
the  nest,  and  often  removes  them  to  its  own  without 
breaking.  The  instant  the  martin  finds  itself  pursued 
by  dogs,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a  paiticidar  breed 
tliat  seem  fit  for  this  chase  only,  it  immediately  makes 
to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  in  the  hollow  of  some 
tree,  towards  the  top,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  come 
at  without  cutting  it  down.  Their  nest  is  generally  the 
original  tenement  of  the  squirrel,  which  that  little  animal 
bestowed  great  pains  in  completing;  but  the  martin, 
having  killed  and  dispossessed  the  little  architect,  takes 
possession  of  it  for  its  own  use,  enlarges  its  dimensions, 
improves  the  softness  of  the  bed,  and  in  that  retreat 
brings  forth  its  young.  Its  litter  is  never  above  three  or 
four  at  a  time ;  they  are  brought  forth  with  their  eyes 


closed,  as  in  all  the  rest  oi  this  kind,  and  very  soon  come 
to  a  state  of  perfection.  The  dam  compensates  for  her 
own  deficiency  of  milk  by  bnngiug  them  eggs  and  live 
birds,  accustoming  them  from  the  beginning  to  a  Ufe 
of  carnage  and  rapine.  When  she  leads  them  from  the 
nest  into  the  woods  the  birds  at  once  distinguish  tlieir 
enemies,  and  watch  them,  as  we  before  observed  of  the 
fox,  with  all  the  marks  of  alarm  and  animosity.  Wherever 
the  martin  conducts  her  young  a  flock  of  small  birds  are 
seen  threatening  and  insulting  her,  alarming  eveiy 
thicket,  and  often  directing  the  hunter  in  his  pursuit 
The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  America  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  These  animals  are  foimd  in  all  the 
nortnern  parts  of  the  world,  from  Siberia  to  China  and 
Canada.  In  every  country  they  are  hunted  for  their 
furs,  which  are  very  valuable,  and  chiefly  so  when  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  most  esteemed  part 
of  the  martin's  skin  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  brewner 
than  the  rest,  and  stretches  along  the  back-bone.  Above 
twelve  thousand  of  these  skins  are  annually  imported 
into  England  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and  above  thirty 
thousana  from  Canada. 

The  Sable. — Most  of  the  classes  of  the  weasel  kind 
would  have  continued  utterly  imknown  and  disregarded 
were  it  not  for  their  furs,  which  are  finer,  more  glossy, 
and  softer  than  those  of  any  other  quadruped.  Their 
digu>ositions  are  fierce  and  untameable,  their  scent  gene- 
rally offensive,  and  their  figure  dispreportioned  and 
impleasing.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  them 
would  therefore  have  sati&ed  curiosity ;  and  the  rest 
would  probably  have  been  confounded  together  under 
one  common  name  as  things  useless  and  uninteresting, 
had  not  their  skins  been  coveted  by  the  vain,  and  con- 
sidered as  cflfttble  of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or 
beauty. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  skin  of  the  sable  is  the  most 
coveted,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  black — and  the  darker  it  is  it  becomes  the 
more  valuable.  A  single  skin,  though  not  above  four 
inches  broad,  is  often  valued  at  an  enormous  amount ; 
the  fur  differs  from  others  in  this,  tliat  it  has  no  grain, 
so  that  rub  it  which  way  you  will  it  is  equally  smooth 
and  unresisting.  Nevertheless,  tliough  this  little  ani- 
mal's robe  was  so  much  coveted  by  the  great,  its  histoiy 
till  of  late  was  but  very  littie  known ;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  Mr.  Jonelin  for  the  first  accurate  description  of  its 
form  and  nature.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  sable 
resembles  the  martin  in  form  and  size,  and  the  weasel 
in  the  number  of  its  teeth ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
whereas  the  martin  has  tliirty-eight  teeth  the  weasel  has 
but  thirty-four ;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  sable  seems 
to  make  the  shade  between  these  two  animals,  being 
shaped  like  the  one  and  furnished  with  teeth  like  the 
other.  It  is  also  furnished  with  very  large  whiskers 
about  the  mouth ;  its  feet  are  broad,  and,  as  in  the  re^ 
of  its  kind,  fmnished  with  five  claws  on  each  foot 
These  are  its  constant  marks ;  but  its  fur,  for  which  it  is 
so  much  valued,  is  not  always  the  same.  Some  of  these 
species  are  of  a  dark  brown  over  all  the  body,  exoept  the 
eare  and  the  throat,  where  the  hair  is  rather  yellow ; 
others  are  more  of  a  yellowish  tincture,  their  ears  and 
throat  being  also  much  paler,  lliese  in  both  aie  the 
colours  they  have  in  winter,  and  which  they  are  seen  to 
change  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring — ^the  former  be« 
coming  of  a  yellow  brown  and  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow. 
In  other  respects  they  resemble  their  kind  in  vivacity, 
agility,  and  inquietude — ^in  sleeping  by  day  and  seeking 
tiieir  prey  by  night — ^in  living  upon  smaller  animfdfi, 
and  in  the  disagreeable  odour  that  chiefly  characterises 
their  race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  in 
shady  places,  and  in  the  thickest  wooda  They  leap  with 
gi-eat  ease  from  tree  to  tree,  and  are  said  to  be  afraid 
of  the  sun,  which  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  their  Fobe& 
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nwy  are  chieflv  hunted  in  winter  for  their  skins,  during  caution,  changing  its  manner  of  moving  according  to  its 
which  part  of  the  year  they  are  only  in  season.  They  necessities.  Sometimes  it  carries  the  head  high,  shortens 
an  mostly  found  in  Siberia,  and  but  very  few  in  any  its  body,  and  raises  itself  upon  its  legs ;  sometimes  it 
other  country  of  the  world,  and  this  scarcity  it  is  which  lengthens  itself  and  seems  to  creep  alonff  tiie  ground ;  it 
enhances  their  value.  The  hunting  of  the  sable  chiefly  is  often  observed  to  sit  upon  its  hind  legs,  like  a  dog 
Ms  to  the  lot  of  the  condemned  criminals,  who  are  sent  when  taught  to  beg ;  but  more  commouly  it  is  seen  to 
from  Russia  into  these  wild  and  extensive  forests,  which  dart  like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  and  seize  it  with  in- 
fer a  great  part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow ;  and,  evitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are  sprightly  and  full  of  Are, 
in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  the  luxuries  and  or-  its  physiognomy  sensible,  its  boKly  nimble,  its  tail  lon^, 
naments  of  the  vain  are  wrought  out  of  the  dangers  and  and  its  hair  rough  and  various.  Like  all  of  its  kind,  it 
miseries  of  the  wretched.  These  are  obliged  to  furnish  has  glands  that  open  behind,  and  which  furnish  an  odor- 
a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year,  and  are  punished  ous  substance.  Its  nose  is  too  sharp  and  its  mouth  too 
if  the  proper  quantit^r  be  not  pi-ovided.  small  to  permit  its  seizing  things  tnat  are  lai^ ;  how- 

The  sable  is  also  killed  by  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  ever,  it  makes  up  by  its  courage  and  activity  its  want 
are  sent  into  those  parts  for  that  purpose.  They  are  of  arms ;  it  easily  strangles  a  cat,  though  stronger  and 
taied  a  certain  number  of  skins  yearly,  like  the  former,  larger  than  itself;  and  often  fights  with  dogs,  which, 
and  are  obhged  to  shoot  with  only  a  single  ball,  to  avoid  though  never  so  bold,  learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as 
ipoihng  the  skin,  or  else  with  a  cross-bow  and  blunt  a  formidable  enemy.  It  also  takes  the  water  like  the 
UTOwa.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  hunters,  they  are  otter,  and,  as  we  are  told,  will  continue  under  it  much 
allowed  to  share  among  themselves  the  surplus  of  Uiose    longer. 

skins  which  they  thus  procure ;  and  this,  in  the  nrocess  This  animal  grows  fast  and  dies  soon.  It  is  found  in 
of  six  or  seven  years,  amounts  to  a  very  consiaerable  great  numbers  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  from 
snm.  A  colonel  during  his  seven  years'  stay  gains  about  Egypt  to  Java;  and  it  is  also  found  in  Africa,  particu- 
fonr  thousand  crowns  for  his  share,  and  the  common  larly  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  domesticated,  as 
men  six  or  seven  hundred  each  for  theirs.  was  said,  in  Egypt ;   but  in  our  colder  climates  it  is  not 

easy  to  breed  or  maintain  them,  as  they  are  not  able  to 
The  Ichneumon. — ^The  ichnetnnon,  which  some  have  support  the  rigoiu*  of  our  winters.  Nevertheless,  they 
injudiciously  denominated  the  "  cat  of  Pharaoh,"  is  one  take  every  precaution  that  instinct  can  dictate  to 
of  the  boldest  and  most  useful  animals  of  all  the  weasel  keep  ^emselves  warm ;  they  rap  themselves  up  into  a 
kind.  In  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  duefly  bred,  ball,  hiding  the  head  between  the  legs,  and  in  this  man- 
it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  cats  are  in  Europe,  ner  continue  to  ideep  all  day  long.  Seba  had  one  sent 
and  is  even  more  servxceaole,  as  being  more  expert  in  him  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  he  permitted  for 
oUching  mice  than  they.  Iliis  animal  is  usually  the  some  months  to  run  about  the  house.  It  was  heavy 
siieoftne  martin,  and  ffreatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  and  slothful  by  day,  and  often  could  not  be  awakened 
except  that  the  hair,  which  is  of  a  grizz^fVack,  is  much  even  with  a  blow ;  but  it  made  up  for  this  indolence  by  its 
rougher  and  less  downy.  The  taO,  also,  fe  not  so  bushy  nocturnal  activity,  smelling  about  vrithout  either  being 
it  me  end;  and  each  hair  in  particular  has  three  or  four  wholly  tame  or  wholly  mischievous.  It  climbed  up  the 
colours,  which  are  seen  in  different  dispositions  of  its  walls  and  the  trees  with  great  ease,  and  appeai-ed  very 
lK)dy  Under  its  rougher  hairs  there  is  a  softer  to  of  a  fond  of  spiders  and  worms,  which  it  preferred,  probably 
brownish  colour,  the  rough  hair  being  about  two  inches  from  their  resemblance  to  serpents — ^its  natural  food, 
iong,  but  that  of  the  mu^e  extremely  short,  as  likewise  It  was  also  particularly  eager  to  scratch  up  holes  in  the 
that  on  the  legs  and  paws.  Howeyer,  being  long  since  ground ;  and  this,  added  to  its  wildness  and  uncleanli- 
brought  into  a  domestic  state,  there  are  many  yarieties  ness,  obliged  our  naturalist  to  smother  it  in  spuits  in 
in  this  animal — some  beinff  much  larger  than  the  martin,  order  to  preserve  it,  and  added  it  to  the  rest  of  his  col- 
others  much  less ;  some  being  of  a  lighter  mixture  of   lection. 

tfok)arB,  and  some  being  streaked  in  the  manner  of  a  cat.  This  animal  was  one  of  those  formerly  worshiped  by 
The  ichneumon,  with  all  the  strength  of  a  cat,  has  the  Egyptians,  who  considered  everything  that  was  ser- 
more  instinct  and  agility — a  more  universal  appetite  for  yiceable  to  them  as  an  emanation  from  &e  Deity,  and 
carnage,  and  a  greater  variety  of  powers  to  procure  it  worshiped  such  as  the  best  representatives  of  God  below. 
Rats,  mice,  birds,  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects  are  all  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  eggs  which  the 
equally  pursued ;  it  attacks  every  living  thing  which  it  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand  at  a  time,  which  often  amount 
is  able  to  overcome,  and  indiscriminately  preys  on  flesh  to  three  or  four  hundred,  we  have  reason  to  admire  this 
of  all  kinds.  Its  courage  is  equal  to  the  vehemence  of  little  animal's  usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroy- 
its  appetites.  It  fears  neither  the  force  of  the  dog  nor  ing  them,  since  otherwise  the  crocodile  might  be  pro- 
the  insidious  malice  of  the  oat>— neither  the  claws  of  the  duced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overrun  the  whole  earth, 
vulture  or  the  poison  of  the  viper.    It  makes  war  upon 

all  kinds  of  seipents  with  avidity,  seizes  and  kills  them,        The  Stinkards. — ^This  is  a  name  which  our  sailors 

how  venomous  soever  they  be ;  and,  we  are  told,  that    give  to  one  or  two  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  which  are 

wheu  it  begins  to  perceive  the  effects  of  their  rage  it  has    chiefly  found  in  America.    All  the  weasel  kind,  as  was 

reoourae  to  a  certain  root,  which  tibe  Indians  call  after    already  observed,  have  a  very  strong  smell — some  of 

its  name,  and  assert  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the    them  mdeed  approaching  to  a  perfume,  but  the  greatest 

•sp  or  the  viper.  number  most  msupportably  foetid.    But  the  smell  of  our 

But  what  this  animtd  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the    weasels,  ermines,  and  polecats  is  fragrance  itself  when 

£g}n^tians  for  is,  that  it  discovers  and  destroys  the  eggs    compared  to  that  of  the   "  squash**   and  the  "  skink,** 

of  the  crocodile.    It  also  kills  the  young  ones  that  have    which  have  been  called  the   "  polecats'*  of  America. 

not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach  the  water ;  and,  as  fable    These  two  are  found  in  different  parts  of  America,  both 

iisoally  goes  hand  in  hand  with  truth,  it  is  said  that  the    differing  in  colour  and  fur,  but  both  obviously  of  the 

ichneumon  sometimes  enters  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile    weasel  Kind,  as  appears  not  only  from  their  figure  and 

when  it  is  found  sleeping  on  the  shore,  boldly  attacks    odour  but  also  from  their  disposition.    The  squash  in 

the  enemy  in  the  inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  ef-    about  the  size  of  a  polecat,  its  hair  of  a  deep  brown,  but 

iectually  destioyed  it,  it  eats  its  way  out  again.  principally  differing  fi-om  all  of  this  kind  in  having  only 

The  ichneumon  when  wild  generally  resides  along  the    four  toes  on  the  feet  before,  whereas  all  other  weasels 

bonks  of  tlie  rivers,  and  in  times  of  inundation  makes  to    have  five.    The  skink,  which  I  take  to  be  Gatesb/s 

the  higher  ground,  often  approaching  inhabited  places    Virginia  polecat,  resembles  a  polecat  in  shape  and  size, 

in  quest  of  prey.     It  goes  forward  silenUy  ana  with    but  particularly  differs  in  the  length  of  its  hair  and 
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ooloTur.    The  hair  is  above  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  if  driven  to  an  extremity  it  then  leta  fly  upon  th« 

and  that  at  the  end  of  the  tail  above  four  inches.    The  hunters ;   and  if  it  should  happen  that  a  orop  of  ibis 

colour  is  partly  black  and  partly  v^hite,  variously  dis-  fcetid  discharge  falls  in  the  eye,  the  person  runs  the  risk 

?osed  over  the  body,  very  glossy,  long,  and  beautifiil.  of  being  blinded  for  ever.    Consequently  the  stinkard 

'here  seem  to  be  two  varieties  more  of  this  animal,  fire(}uently  esca^s  its  persecutors  from  their  fear  of  in- 

which  Mr.  BuiSbn  calls  the  '*  conepate"  and  the  "  zorille.'*  halmg  its  abominable  effluvia  when  hunted  to  bay. 
He  supposes  each^ to  be  a  distinct  species;  but  as  they        The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  tlieir  ardour 

are  both  said  to  resemble  the  polecat  in  form,  and  both  when  they  find  this  extraordinary  battery  played  off 

clothed  with  long  fur  of  a  black  aud  white  colour,  against  them;  they  instantly  turn  tail,  and  leave  tho 

it  seems  needless  to  make  a  distinction.    The  conepate  animal  undisputed  master  of  the  field ;  and  no  exhort- 

resembles  the  skiuk  in  all  things  except  in  size,  being  ations  can  ever  bring  them  to  ral]y.     **  In  the  year 

smaller,  and  in  the  disposition  of  its  colours,  which  are  1749/'  says  Kalm,  "  one  of  these  animals  came  near  the 

more  exact,  having  five  white  stripes  on  a  black  ground,  farm  where  I  lived.    It  was  in  winter  time,  during  tbe 

running  longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  tail.    The  night ;  and  the  dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch  pursued 

zorille  resembles  the  sldnk,  but  is  rather  smaller  and  it  for  some  time,  imtil  it  discharged  against  them.    Al- 

more  beautifully  coloured,  its  streaks  of  black  and  white  though  I  was  in  my  bed  a  good  way  off  I  thought  I 

being  more  distinct,  and  the  coloiurs  of  its  tail  being  should  have  been  suffocated ;  and  the  cows  and  oxen  by 

black  at  its  insertion  and  white  at  the  extremity,  whereas  their  lowings  showed  how  much  they  were  affected  by 

in  the  GJcink  they  ai-e  all  of  one  grey  coloiu:.  the  stench.    About  the  end  of  the  same  year  another  of 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the  figure  or  these  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did  not  exhak 

colour  of  these  little  animals,  they  all  agree  in  one  com-  the  smallest  scent,  because  it  was  not  disturbed.    A 

mon  affection — that  of  being    intolerably    foetid  and  foolish  woman,  however,  who  perceived  it  at  night  by 

loathsome.    I  have  already  observed  that  all  the  weasel  the  shining  of  its  eyes,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its 

kind  have  glands  furnishing  an  odorous  matter  near  the  stench  began  to  spread.    The  whole  cellar  was  filled 

anus,  the  conduits  of  which  generaUy  have  tlieir  aperture  with  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  woman  kept  her  bed 

just  at  its  opening.    That  substance  which  is  stored  up  for  several  days  after ;  and  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  other 

in  tbeae  receptacles  is  in  some  of  these  kind — such  as  in  provisions  that  were  kept  there  were  so  infected,  that 

the  mailin,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  genet  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors.     And  yet 

the  civet,  to  be  described  hereafter — a  most  grateful  many  of  the  planters  and  the  native  Americans  keep 

perfume ;  but  in  the  weasel,  the  ermine,  the  ferret,  and  this  animal  tame  about  their  houses ;  and  seldom  per 

tbe  polecat  it  is  extremely  foetid  and  offensive.    These  ceive  any  disagreeable  scents,  except  it  is  injured  or 

glands  in  the  animals  now  under  consideration  are  much  frightened.    The  native  Americans,  it  is  said,  are  known 

larger,  and  furnish  a  matter  sublimed  to  a  degree  of  to  eat  its  flesh,  which  some  assert  to  be  tolerable  food ; 

putrescence  that  is  truly  amazing.    As  to  the  perfumes  however,  they  take  care  to  deprive  it  of  those  glands 

of  musk  and  civet,  we  know  that  a  single  gi-ain  will  dif-  which  are  so  horridly  offensive, 
fuse  itself  over  a  whole  house,  and  continue  for  months 

to  spread  an  agreeable  odour  without  diminution.    How-        The  Genet. — From  the  squash,  which  is  the  noet 

ever,  the  perfume  of  the  musk  or  the  civet  is  nothing  offensive  animal  in  nature,  we  come  to  the  genet,  wfaieh 

either  for  strength  or  duration  to  the  insupportable  odour  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing.     Instead 

of  these.    It  is  usually  voided  with  their  excrement ;  of  the  horrid  stench  with  which  the  former  affects  ns, 

and  if  but  a  single  drop  happens  to  touch  any  part  of  a  this  has  a  most  grateful  odour — ^more  faint  than  civet, 

man's  garment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  can  but  to  some  for  tifiat  reason  more  agreeable.  This  animal 

never  wear  any  part  of  it  more.  is  rather  less  than  the  martin ;    though  there  are  geneti 

In  describing  the  effects  produced  by  the  excrement  of  different  sizes,  and  I  have  seen  one  rather  laiger.  It 
of  these  animals,  we  often  hear  of  its  mising  this  diaboli-  also  differs  somewhat  in  the  form  of  its  body,  it  is  not 
cal  smell  by  its  urine.  However,  of  this  I  am  apt  to  easy  in  words  to  give  an  idea  of  the  distinction :  it  resem- 
doubt ;  and  it  should  seem  to  me,  that  as  all  the  weasel  bles  all  those  of  the  weasel  kind  in  its  length  compared 
kind  have  their  excrements  so  extremely  foetid  from  the  to  its  height — it  resembles  them  in  having  a  soft,  bean- 
cause  above-mentioned,  we  may  consider  these  also  as  tiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet  armed  with  claws  that  cannot 
being  foBtid  from  the  same  causes.  Besides,  they  are  be  sheathed,  and  in  its  appetite  for  petty  carnage ;  but 
not  furnished  with  glands  to  give  their  urine  such  a  then  it  differs  from  them  in  having  the  nose  much 
smell ;  and  the  analogy  between  them  and  ihe  weasel  smaller  and  longer,  i-ather  resembling  that  of  a  fox  than 
kind  being  so  sti'ong  in  other  respects,  we  may  suppose  a  weasel.  The  tail,  also,  instead  oC  being  bushy,  tapere 
they  resemble  each  other  in  this.  It  lias  also  been  said  to  a  point,  and  is  much  longer;  its  ears  are  lai'ger  and 
that  they  take  this  method  of  ejecting  their  excrement  to  its  paws  smaller.  As  to  its  colours  and  figiue  generaUy, 
defend  tiiemselves  against  their  pui-suers ;  but  it  is  much  the  genet  is  spotted  with  black  upon  a  ground  mixed 
more  probable  that  this  ejection  is  the  convulsive  eftect  with  red  and  gi«y.  It  has  two  sorts  of  hair,  the  one 
of  terror,  and  that  it  sei*ves  as  their  defence  without  their  shorter  and  softer,  the  other  longer  and  stronger,  but 
own  concurrence.  Certain  it  is  that  they  never  smell  not  above  half  an  inch  long  on  any  part  of  its  body 
thus  horridly  except  when  enraged  or  affrighted,  for  they  except  the  tail.  Its  spots  are  distinct  and  separatt 
are  often  kept  tame  about  tlie  houses  of  the  planters  upon  the  sides,  but  unite  towards  the  back,  and  foim 
of  America  without  being  very  offensive.  black  stripes,  which  run  longitudinally  from  tbe  neck 

The  habitudes  of  all  these  animals  are  the  same,  living  backwards.    It  has  also  along  the  baoK  a  kind  of  mans 

like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  as  they  prey  upon  or  longish  hair,  which  forms  a  black  streak  from  tho 

smaller  animals  and  birds'  eggs.    The  squash,  for  in-  head  to  the  tail,  wliich  last  is  marked  with  rings,  alter* 

stance,  biuTows  like  the  polecat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  nately  black  and  white,  its  whole  length, 
where  it  brings  forth  its  young.    It  often  steals  into        The  genet,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kinds,  has 

farm-yards  and  kills  the  poultry,  eating  only  their  brains,  glands  that  separate  a  kind  of  perfume  resembling  civet, 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  pui-sue  or  offend  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  but  which  soon  flies  off.    These  glands  open  dififerendy 

all  its  scents,  which  are  its  most  powerful  protection,  from  those  of  other  animals  of  this  kind ;   fnr  as  Ha 

At  that  time  neither  men  nor  dogs  will  offer  to  approach  latter  have  their  apertmre  just  at  the  opening  of  th« 

it ;   the  scent  is  so  strong  that  it  reaches  for  half  a  mile  anus,  these  have  their  apeiture  immediately  under  it;  ao 

round,  and  more  near  at  hand  is  almost  stifling.    If  the  that  the  male  seems  for  this  reason  to  the  supexfidal  ob> 

dogs  continue  to  pursue  it  does  all  in  its  power  to  escape  server  to  be  of  two  sexes, 
by  getting  up  a  tree,  or  by  some  such  means ;  but       It  resembles  the  martin  very  moeh  in  its  habits  anA 
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disposition,  except  that  it  seems  tamed  much  more  easily,  chink  from  the  top  downwai'ds,  which  is  ahoiit  the  same 

Betonius  assures  us  tiliat  he  has  seen  them  in  the  houses  length  as  the  pouch  is  hroad,  and  is  covered  on  the 

at  Constantinople  as  tame  as  cats,  and  that  the^were  edges  and  within  with  short  hair;   when  the  two  sides 

pennitted  to  run  eveiTwhere  ahout  without  doing  the  are  drawn  asunder  the  inward  cavity  may  he  seen,  large 

flligbtest  mischief.     For  this  reason   they  have  hoen  enough  to  hold  a  small  pullet's  egg;   all  roimd  this  are 

eaUed  the  **  cats  of  Constantinople'* — although  they  have  small  glands,  opening  and  fiunishing  that  strong  per- 

little  more  in  common  with  tnat  animal  except  their  fume  which  is  so  well  known,  and  is  found  in  this  pouch 

skin  in  spying  out  and  destroying  vermin.    Naturalists  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  pomatum.    Those  who 

pretend  that  it  inhabits  only  the  moister  grounds,  and  make  it  their  business  to  breed  these  animals  for  their 

ebiefly  resides  along  the  hanks  of  rivers,  haying  never  perfume  usually  take  it  from  them  twice  or  thrice  a 

been  found  in  mountains  or  diy  places.    The  species  is  week,  and  sometimes  oftener.    The  animal  is  kept  in  a 

not  much  diffused ;   it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  sort  of  long  box,  in  which  it  cannot  turn  round.    The 

ofEtiropeexcept  Spain  and  Turkey:  it  requires  a  warm  breeder,  therefoi-e,   opens  this  box  behind,  drags  the 

dimate  to  subsist  and  multiplj^  in ;   and  yet  it  is  not  to  animal  backwards  by  the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this  position 

be  found  in  the  warmer  regions  of  India  or  Africa,  by  a  bar  before,  and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  takes  the 

FrDm  such  as  have  seen  its  uses  at  Constantinople,  I  civet  from  the  pouch  as  carefully  as  he  can ;   he  then 

letm  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  cleanly,  and  lets  the  tail  ^o  and  shuts  the  box  again.    The  perfume 

industrious  animals  in  the  world ;  that  it  keeps  wha^  thus  procured  is  put  into  a  vessel,  which  he  takes  care 

erer  bouse  it  is  in  perfectly  free  from  mice  and  rats,  to  keep  closed ;   and  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  pro- 

wbieh  cannot  endure  its  smeU.    Added  to  this,  its  na-  cured  it  is  sold  to  great  advantage, 

tare  is  mild  and  gentle,  its  colours  various  and  glossy.  The  civet,  although  a  native  of  the  warmest  climates, 

its  fur  valuable ;   and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  is  found  to  live  in  temperate  and  even  in  cold  coimtries, 

cue  of  those  animals  which  with  proper  care  might  be  provided  it  be  defended  carefully  from  the  injuries  of  the 

propagated  amongst  us,  and  might  become  one  of  the  air.    Wherefore  it  is  not  only  bred  among  the  Turks,  the 

most  serviceable  of  our  domestics.  Indians,  and  the  Africans,  but  great  numbers  of  these 

animals  are  also  bred  in  Holland,  where  this  scraping 

Tbe  Cptet. — Proceeding  from  the  smaller  to  the  people  make  no  small  gain  of  its  perfume.    The  pernime 

greater  of  this  kind,  we  come  in  the  first  place  to  the  of  Amsterdam  is  reckoned  the  purest  of  any — ^the  people 

eivet,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  former ;   for  of  other  countries  adulterating  it  with  gums  and  other 

as  the  martin  is  not  above  sixteen  inches  long,  the  civet  matters,  which  diminish  its  value  but  increase  its  weight. 

is  found  to  be  above  thirty.    Mr.  BufiTon  distinguishes  The  quantity  which  a  single  animal  affords  generally 

this  species  into  two  kinds,  one  of  which  he  calls  ^e  depends  upon  its  heakh  and  nourishment.    It  gives  most 

"  eivet,"  and  tbe  other  the  *'  zibet"     The  latter  princi-  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed. 

pally  differs  from  the  former  in  having  the  body  longer  Baw  flesh  hashed  small,  eggs,  rice,  birds,  young  fowls, 

and  more  slender,  the  nose  smaller,  the  ears  longer  and  and  particularly  fish,  are  the  kinds  of  food  the  civet  more 

broader— no  mane  or  long  hair  running  down  the  back  delights  in.    lliese  are  to  be  changed  and  altered  to  suit 

in  the  latter;   and  the  tail  is  longer  and  better  marked  and  entice  its  appetite  and  continue  its  health.    It  gets 

with  lings  of  different  colours  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  very  little  water ;  and  althou^  it  drinks  but  rarely, 

Hiese  are  the  differences  which  have  induced  this  great  yet  it  makes  urine  veiy  frequently ;  and  upon  such  occa- 

naturalist  to  suppose  them  animals  of  distinct  species,  sions  we  cannot,  as  in  other  animals,  distinguish  the 

and  to  allot  each  a  separate  description.    How  far  future  male  from  the  female. 

experience  may  oonnrm  this  conjecture  time  must  dis-  The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong  that  it  commu 

cover ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if  such  small  varieties  make  nicates  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  animal's  body }  the  fur  is 

a  separate  class  there  may  be  a  great  many  other  ani-  impregnated  thereby,  and  the  skin  penetrated  to  such  a 

mals  equally  entitled  to  peculiar  distinction  that  now  degree  that  it  continues  to  preserve  the  odour  for  a  long 

are  classed  together.    We  shall  therefore  content  our-  time  a^r  it  is  stript  off.    If  a  person  be  shut  up  with 

selves  at  present  with  considering,  as  former  naturalists  one  of  them  in  a  close  room  he  cannot  support  the  per- 

have  done,  these  two  merely  as  varieties  of  the  same  fiime  which  is  so  copiously  diffused.    When  the  animal 

animal,  and  only  altered  in  figure  by  climate,  food,  or  is  irritated,  as  in  all  the  weasel  kind,  its  scent  is  much 

edncation.  more  violent  than  ordinary ;  and  if  it  be  tormented  so  as 

The  civet  resembles  animals  of  the  weasel  kind  in  to  make  it  sweat,  it  emits  a  very  strong  perftime,  and 

the  long  slendemess  of  its  body,  the  shortness  of  its  serves  to  adulterate  or  increase  what  is  otherwise  obtained 

legs,  tbe  odorous  matter  that  exudes  from  the  glands  fr^om  it.    In  general  it  is  sold  in  Holland  for  about  fifty 

behind,  the  softness  of  its  fiir,  the  number  of  its  claws,  shillings  an  ounce ;  though,  like  all  other  commodities, 

and  their  incapacity  of  being  sheathed.    It  differs  from  its  value  alters  in  proportion  to  the  demand.   Civet  must 

them  in  being  much  larger  than  any  hitherto  described ;  be  chosen  new,  of  good  consistence,  a  whitish  colour,  and 

ia  having  the  nose  lengthened,  so  as  to  resemble  that  a  strong,  disagreeable  smeU.    There  is  stUl  a  very  con- 

of  the  fox;  the  tail  long,  and  tapering  to  a  point;   and  siderable  traffic  carried  on  horn  Busserah,  Calicut,  and 

its  ears  straight,  like  those  of  a  cat    The  colour  of  the  other  places  in  India,  where  the  animal  that  produces  it 

eivet  varies ;   it  is  commonly  ash-colour,  spotted  with  is  bred — from  the  Levant,  also  from  Guinea,  and  espe- 

black ;  though  it  is  whiter  in  the  female,  tending  to  yel-  cialhr  from  Brazil,  in  South  America,  although  Mr.  Buffon 

low,  and  the  spots  are  much  larger,  like  those  of  the  is  of'^opinion  that  the  animal  is  a  native  only  of  the  Old 

panther.    The  colour  on  the  belly  and  under  the  throat  Continent,  and  not  to  be  found  wild  in  the  New.    The 

tt  black,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  black  best  civet,  however,  is  furnished,  as  was  observed,  by  the 

or  streaked  with  grey.    This  animal  varies  in  its  colour,  Dutch,  though  not  in  such  quantities  at  present  as  some 

being  soiOMStimes  streaked,  as  in  our  kind  of  cats  called  years  past  ymen  this  peifume  was  more  in  fashion.    Civet 

**  tahbtes."     It  has  whiskers  like  the  rest  of  its  kind ;  is  a  much  more  grateful  perfume  than  musk,  to  which  it 

and  its  eye  is  a  beautiful  black.  has  a  resemblance ;  and  was  some  years  ago  used  for  tbe 

Tbe  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is  the  recep-  same  purposes  in  medicine.    But  at  present  it  is  quite 

liele  of  Uie  civet,  diflere  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  discontinued  in  prescriptions ;  and  persons  of  taste  or 

"1  kind — not  opening  into,  but  under,  the  anus,  elegance  seem  to  proseribe  it  from  tlieir  toilet   Periumes, 

» this  opeuing,  which  is  large,  there  is  still  another  like  dress,  have  their  vicissitudes ;  musk  was  in  peculiar 


lover  down,  but  for  what  purposes  designed  is  not  at  repute  until  displaced  by  civet ;  both  gave  ground  upon 
fnaent  known.  Tbe  poach  itself  is  about  two  inches  discovering  the  manner  of  prepaiing  ambergris ;  and 
tod  A  half  broad  and  two  long;  its  opening  makes  a    even  this  is  now  disused  for  the  less  powerful  vegetabta 
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kinds  of  fragraDce-^irit  of  lavender,  or  otto  of  roses. 
As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a  wild,  fierce  ani- 
mal ;  and,  although  sometimes  tamed,  is  never  thoroughly 
familiar.  Its  teeth  are  strong  and  cutting,  although  its 
claws  are  feeble  and  inflexible.  It  is  light  and  active, 
and  lives  by  prey  as  the  rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing  birds 
and  other  small  animals  that  it  is  able  to  overcome. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  stealing  into  the  yards  and  out- 
houses to  seize  upon  the  poultry ;  their  eyes  shine  in  the 
night,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  better  in  the 
dark  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal  food  they 
are  found  to  subsist  on  roots  and  fruits,  and  very  seldom 
drink ;  for  which  reason  thev  are  never  found  near  great 
waters.  They  breed  very  fast  in  their  native  climates, 
where  the  Heat  seems  to  conduce  to  their  propagation ; 
but  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  although  they  furnish 
their  perfume  in  great  quantities,  yet  they  are  not  found 
to  mmtiply — a  proof  that  their  perfiime  has  no  analogy 
with  theur  appetite  for  generation. 

The  Glutton. — ^I  will  add  but  one  animal  more  to 
this  numerous  class  of  the  weasel  kind — ^namely,  the 
glutton,  which  for  several  reasons  seems  to  belong  to  this 
tribe  and  tliis  only.  We  have  hitherto  had  no  precise 
description  of  tliis  quadruped — some  resembling  it  to  a 
badger,  some  to  a  fox,  and  some  to  a  hyaena.  Linnsaus 
places  it  among  the  weasels  from  the  similitude  of  its 
teeth ;  it  would  seem  to  me  to  resemble  this  animal  still 
more  from  the  great  length  of  its  body  and  tlie  shortness 
of  its  legs — from  the  shortness  of  its  frur,  its  disagreeable 
scent,  and  its  insatiable  appetite  for  animal  fo<^.  Mr. 
Klein,  who  saw  one  of  them  which  was  brought  alive 
from  Siberia,  assures  us  that  it  was  about  three  feet  long, 
and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  K  we  compai'e  these 
dimensions  with  those  of  other  animals,  we  shall  And 
that  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  class  we  are  at 
present  describing  than  any  other ;  and  tliat  the  glutton 
may  very  justly  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  a  great, 
overgrown  weasel.  Its  nose,  its  ears,  its  teeth,  and  its 
long  bushy  tail  are  entirely  familiar ;  and  as  to  what  is 
said  of  its  being  rather  corpulent  than  slender,  it  is  most 
probable  that  those  who  described  it  thus  saw  it  after 
eating,  at  which  time  its  belly  is  very  much  distended : 
however,  suspending  all  certainty  upon  this  subject,  I 
will  take  leave  rather  to  follow  Linnaeus  than  Bunon  in 
describing  this  animal,  and  leave  futiure  experience 
to  judge  between  them. 

The  glutton,  which  is  so  called  from  its  voracious 
appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as  well  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
where  it  has  the  name  of  the  "  carca]ou."  Amidst  the 
variety  of  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  it  no 
very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  figure ;  and,  indeed, 
some  naturalists,  among  whom  was  Ray,  entirely  doubted 
of  its  existence.  From  the  best  accounts  we  have  of  it, 
however,  the  body  is  thick  and  long,  the  legs  short ;  it 
is  black  along  the  back,  and  of  a  redish  brown  on  the 
sides ;  its  fur  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  its 
softness  and  beautiful  gloss ;  the  tail  is  bushy  like  that 
of  the  weasel,  but  rather  shorter ;  and  its  legs  and  claws 
are  better  fitted  for  climbing  trees  than  for  running  along 
the  ground.  Thus  far  it  entirely  resembles  the  weasel ; 
and  its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  also  by  surprise, 
and  not  by  pursuit. 

Scarce  any  of  the  animals  with  short  legs  and  long 
bodies  pursue  their  prey ;  but,  knowing  their  own  inca- 
pacity to  overtake  it  by  swiftness,  either  ci'eep  upon  it  in 
its  retreats,  or  wait  in  ambush  and  seize  it  with  a  bound. 
The  glutton,  from  the  make  of  its  legs  and  the  length 
of  its  body,  must  be  particularly  slow ;  and  consequently 
its  only  resource  is  in  taking  its  pi'ey  by  surprise.  AU 
the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  from,  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  are  better  fitted  for  a  life  of  insidious  rapine  than 
this ;  they  can  pursue  their  prey  into  its  retreats — they 
can  lurk  unseen  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  hide 


themselves  with  ease  under  the  leaves ;  but  the  ^uUon 
is  too  large  to  follow  small  prey  into  their  retzeat&— nor 
would  such,  even  if  obtainea,  be  sufficient  to  sustain  it 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  this  animal  seems  naturally 
compelled  to  the  life  for  which  it  has  long  been  remaiK- 
able.  Its  only  resource  is  to  climb  a  tree,  which  it  does 
with  great  ease,  and  there  it  waits  wi^  patience  until 
some  large  animal  passes  underneath,  upon  which  it 
darts  with  unerring  certainty  and  destroys  it 

It  is  cliiefly  in  North  America  that  this  voracious 
creatiure  is  seen  lurkin^f  among  the    thick  branches 
of  trees  in  order  to  surprise  the  deer,  with  which  the  ex- 
tensive forests  of  that  part  of  the  world  abound.    Endued 
with  a  degree  of  patience  equal  to  its  rapacity,  the  glut- 
ton singles  out  such  trees  as  it  observes  marxed  by  the 
teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  and  is  known  to  remain 
there  watching  for  several  days  together.    If  it  has  fixed 
upon  a  wrong  tree,  and  finds  that  the  deer  have  either 
left  that  part  of  the  country  or  cautiously  shun  the  place, 
it  reluctantly  descends,  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retreat, 
or  even  ventures  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fishes.  Bui 
if  it  happens  that,  by  long  attention  and  keeping  close, 
at  last  the  elk  or  the  reindeer  happens  to  pass  that  way, 
it  at  once  darts  down  upon  them,  sticks  its  claws  be- 
tween their  shoulders,  and  remains  there  unalterably 
firm.    It  is  in  vain  that  the  large,  frightened  animal 
increases  its  speed  or  threatens  with  its  branclung  horns; 
the  glutton  having  taken  possession  of  its  post,  nothing  can 
drive  it  ofi*;  its  enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  alongamongst 
the  thickest  woods,  iiibs  itself  against  the  largest  trees, 
and  tears  down  the  branches  with  its  expanded  horns ; 
but  still  its  insatiable  foe  sticks  behind,  eating  its  neck, 
and  diggiag  its  passage  to  the  great  blood-vessels  which 
lie  in  &at  part    levellers  who  wander  through  those 
deserts  often  see  pieces  of  the  glutton's  skin  sticking  to 
the  trees  against  which  it  was  rubbed  by  the  deer.    But 
the  animal's  voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings,  and  it 
never  seizes  without  bringing  down  its  prey.    When, 
therefore,  the  deer,  wounded  and  feeble  witn  the  loss 
of  blood,  falls,  the  glutton  is  seen  to  make  up  for  its 
former  abstinence  by  its  present  voracity.    As  it  is  not 
possessed  of  a  feast  of  this  kind  every  day,  it  resolves  to 
lay  in  a  store  to  serve  it  for  a  good  while  to  come.    It 
is,  indeed,  amazing  how  much  these  animals  can  eat  at 
a  time.    That  which  was  seen  by  Mr.  £Llein--althoi]gh 
without  exercise  or  air,  although  taken  from  its  native 
climate  and  enjoying  but  an  indifiei-ent  state  of  health — 
was  seen  to  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  flesh  every  day,  and 
yet  remain  unsatisfied.    We  may  therefore  easily  con- 
ceive how  much  more  it  must  devour  at  once  after  a 
long  fast  of  a  food  of  its  own  procuring,  and  in  the 
climate  most  natural  to  its  constitution.    We  are  told, 
accordingly,  that  from  being  a  lank,  thin  animal,  which 
it  naturally  is,  it  then  gorges  in  such  quantities  that  its 
belly  is  distended  and  its  whole  figure  seems  to  alter. 
Thus  voraciously  it  continues  eating  until,  incapable 
of  any  other  animal  function,  it  lies  totally  torpid  by 
the  animal  it  has  killed,  and  in  this  situation  continues 
for  two  or  three  days.    In  this  loathsome  and  helpless 
state  it  finds  its  cluef  protection  from  its  horrid  smell, 
which  few  animals  care  to  come  near ;   so  that  it  con- 
tinues eating  and  sleeping  till  its  prey  be  devoured, 
bones  and  all,  and  then  it  mounts  into  a  tree  in  quest 
of  other  adventures. 

The  glutton,  like  many  others  of  the  weasel  kind, 
seems  to  prefer  the  most  putrid  flesh  to  that  newly  kiUed ; 
and  such  is  the  voracity*  of  this  hateful  creature,  that 
if  its  swiftness  and  strengtli  were  equal  to  its  rapacity  it 
would  soon  clear  the  forest  of  every  other  living  creature. 
But  fortunately  it  is  so  slow  that  there  is  scarce  a  qjudr 
ruped  that  caimot  escape  it,  except  the  beaver.  Thia, 
therefore,  it  very  frequently  pursues  upon  land ;  bat  the 
beaver  generally  makes  good  its  retreat  by  taking  to  the 
water,  where  tne*  glutton  has  no  chance  to  succeed. 
This  pursuit  only  happens  in  summer;  for  in  winter  all 
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tiiat  remains  is  to  attack  the  beaver^s  house,  as  at  that  If  we  were  methodically  to  distingiiish  animals  of  the 
time  it  nerer  stirs  from  home.  This  attack,  however,  hare  kind  from  all  others,  we  might  say  that  thev  have 
seldom  succeeds ;  for  the  beaver  has  a  covert  wav  bored  but  two  cutting  teeth  above  and  two  below,  that  they  are 
under  the  ice,  and  the  glutton  has  only  the  trouble  and  covered  with  a  soft  downy  fur,  and  that  the^  have  a 
disappointment  of  sacking  an  empty  town.  bushy  tail.  The  combination  of  these  marks  might  per- 
A  life  of  necessity  generally  produces  a  ffood  fertile  haps  distinguish  them  tolerably  well,  whether  m>m  the 
invention.  The  glutton,  continually  pressed  by  the  calls  rat,  the  beaver,  the  otter,,  or  any  other  most  nearly 
of  appetite,  and  having  neither  swittuess  nor  activity  to  approaching  in  form ;  but  as  I  have  declined  all  method 
satisfy  it,  is  obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  detects  that  rather  tends  to  embarrass  history  than  enlighten  it, 
of  Nature.  It  is  often  seen  to  examine  the  traps  and  I  am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together  for  no 
the  snares  laid  for  other  animals,  in  order  to  anticipate  precise  reason,  but  because  I  find  a  general  resemblance 
the  fowlers.  It  is  said  to  practise  a  thousand  arts  to  between  them  in  their  natural  habits  and  in  the  shape 
procure  its  prey — ^to  steal  upon  the  retreats  of  the  rein-  of  their  heads  and  body.  I  call  a  squirrel  an  animal 
deer,  the  flesh  of  which  animal  it  loves  in  preference  to  of  the  hare  kind,  because  it  is  something  Jike  a  hare.  I 
aU  others ;  to  lie  in  wait  for  such  animals  as  have  been  call  the  paca  of  the  same  kind,  merely  because  it  is  more 
maimed  by  the  hunters ;  to  pursue  the  isatis  while  it  is  like  a  raobit  than  any  other  animal  I  know  of.  In  short, 
hunting  for  itself,  and  when  that  animal  has  run  down  it  is  fit  to  erect  some  particular  standard  in  the  imagina- 
its  prey,  to  come  in  and  seize  upon  the  whole,  and  some-  tion  of  the  reader,  to  refer  him  to  some  animals  that  he 
times  to  devour  even  the  poor  provider ;  when  these  knows  in  order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving  the  figure 
pursuits  fail,  even  to  dig  up  the  graves  and  fall  upon  the  of  such  as  he  does  not  know.  StUl,  however,  he  should 
bodies  interred  there,  devouring  them  bones  and  all.  be  apprised  that  his  knowledge  will  be  defective  without 
For  these  reasons  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  the  an  examination  of  each  particular  species,  and  that  say- 
glutton  inhabits  hold  it  in  utter  detestation,  and  usually  ing  an  animal  is  of  this  or  that  particular  kind  is  but  a 
term  it  the  vulture  of  quadrupeds.    And  yet  it  is  extraor-  very  trifling  part  of  its  history. 

dinary  enough  that,  being  so  very  obnoxious  to  man,  it  Animals  of  the  hare  kiuo,  like  all  others  that  feed 
does  not  seem  to  fear  him.  We  are  told  by  Gemelin  entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inoflensive  and  timorous, 
of  one  of  these  coming  up  boldly  and  calmly  where  there  As  Nature  furnishes  them  with  a  most  abundant  supply, 
were  several  persons  at  work,  without  testifying  the  they  have  not  that  rapacity  for  food  remarkable  in  such 
smallest  apprehension,  or  attempting  to  run  until  it  had  as  are  often  stinted  in  their  provision.  They  are  ex- 
received  several  blows  that  at  last  totally  disabled  it.  In  tremely  active  and  amazingly  swift,  to  which  they  chiefly 
aU  probability  it  came  among  them  seeking  its  prey ;  owe  their  protection ;  for  being  the  prey  of  every  vorar 
and,  having  been  used  to  attack  animals  of  inferior  cious  animal  they  are  incessantly  pursued.  The  hare, 
strength,  it  had  no  idea  of  a  force  superior  to  its  own.  the  rabbit,  and  me  squirrel  are  placed  by  Pyerius  in  his 
The  glutton,  like  all  the  rest  of  its  kmd,  is  a  solitiuy  Treatise  of  Ruminating  Animals  among  the  number 
animal,  and  is  never  seen  in  company  except  vdth  its  of  those  that  chew  the  cud ;  but  how  far  this  may  be 
female,  with  which  it  couples  in  the  midst  of  winter,  true  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that 
The  latter  goes  with  young  about  four  months,  and  their  lips  continually  move  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
brings  forth  two  or  three  at  a  time.  They  burrow  in  Nevertheless,  they  chew  Uieir  meat  very  much  before 
holes  as  the  weasel ;  and  the  male  and  female  are  gene-  they  swallow  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  should  suppose 
rdly  found  together,  both  equally  resolute  in  defence  that  it  does  not  want  a  second  mastication.  All  these 
of  their  young.  Upon  this  occasion  the  boldest  dogs  are  animals  use  their  fore-naws  like  hands ;  they  are  re- 
afraid  to  approach  them ;  they  fight  obstinately  and  bite  markably  salacious,  and  are  furnished  by  Nature  with 
most  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable  to  escape  by  more  ample  powers  than  most  others  for  the  business 
flight,  the  hunters  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  dogs  of  propagation.  They  are  so  very  prolific,  that  were  they 
and  easily  overpower  them.  Their  flesh,  it  may  readily  not  thinned  by  the  constant  depredations  made  upon 
be  supposed,  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten :  but  the  skins  amply  them  by  most  other  animals  they  would  quickly  over-run 
recompense  the  hunters  for  their  toil  and  danger.  The  the  earth, 
for  has  the  most  beautiful  lustre  that  can  be  imagined, 

and  is  preferred  before  all  others,  except  that  of  the  The   Hare. — Of  all  these  the  hare  is  the  largest,  the 

Siberian  fox  or  the  sable.    Among  other  peculiarities  most  persecuted,  and  the  most  timorous ;  all  its  muscles 

of  this  animal,  Linnseus  informs  us  that  it  is  very  diffi-  are  formed  for  swiftness,  and  all  its  senses  seem  only 

colt  to  be  skinned  ;  but  from  what  cause,  whether  its  given  to  direct  its  flight    It  has  very  large  prominent 

abominable  stench  or  the  skin's  tenacity  to  the  flesh,  he  eyes,  placed  backwards  in  its  head,  so  that  it  can  almost 

has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  us.  see  behind  it  as  it  runs.    These  are  never  wholly  closed ; 

but  as  the  animal  is  continually  upon  the  watch  it  sleeps 
with  them  open.    The  ears  are  still  more  remarkable  for 

their  size ;  they  are  moveable,  and  capable  of  being 

ANIMALS  OF  THE    HARE  KIND.  directed  to  every  quarter;  so  that  the  smallest  sounds 

are  readily  received,  and  the  animal's  motions  directed 

BOOK  V. — CHAP.  I.  accordingly.    The  muscles  of  the  body  are  very  strong 

and  without  fat,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  carry  no 
Intboduction. — Having  described  in  the  last  chapter  supei-fluous  burden  of  flesh  about  it ;  the  hinder  legs  are 
a  tribe  of  minute,  fierce,  rapacious  animals,  I  come  now  longer  than  the  fore,  which  still  adds  to  the  rapidity 
to  a  race  of  minute  animals  of  a  more  harmless  and  of  its  motions;  and  almost  all  animals  that  are  remark- 
gentle  kind,  that  without  being  enemies  to  any  are  able  for  their  speed,  except  the  horse,  are  formed  in  the 
preyed  upon  by  all.    As  Nature  nas  fitted  the  former  for  same  manner. 

hostility,  so  it  has  entirely  formed  the  latter  for  evasion ;  An  animal  so  well  formed  for  a  life  of  escape  might 

and  as  the  one  kind  subsist  by  their  coiu^ge  and  activity,  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a  state  of  tolerable  security ;  but 

so  the  other  find  safety  from  their  swiftness  and  their  as  every  rapacious  creature  is  its  enemy,  it  but  very 

fears     The  hai-e  is  the  swiftest  animal  in  the  world  for  seldom  lives  out  its  natural  term.    Dogs  of  all  kinds 

the  time  it  continues;  and  few  quadrupeds  can  overtake  pursue  it  by  instinct,  and  follow  the  hare  more  eagerly 

even  the  rabbit  when  it  has  but  a  ed^ort  way  to  run.    To  than  any  other  animal.    The  cat  and  the  weasel  kinds 

this  class  also  we  may  add  the  squirrel,  somewhat  resem-  are  contmuaUy  lying  in  ambush,  and  practising  all  their 

bliug  the  hare  and  rabbit  in  its  form  and  nature,  and  little  arts  to  seize  it;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  danger- 

equally  pretty,  inofibnsive,  and  pleasing.  ons  enemies,  as  against  them  no  swiftness  can  avail  nor 
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retreat  seoore ;  but  maai,  m  enemy  far  mare  powerful  hj  wliieh  tke  speed  of  their  pmaeiB  is  dbniBished  wldle 

than  all,  perfers  its  fle^li  to  that  m  other  aaimals,  ami  theirs  remaLas  the  same.    Their  motions  aie  also  with^ 

destroys  greater  ntmibers  than  all  the  reet    Thus  pur-  out  any  noise,  as  they  have  the  sole  of  the  footf^unished 

aued  and  persecuted  on  every  side,  the  raoe  would  long  with  nair ;  and  thev  seem  the  cmly  animala  that  have 

flinoe  have  been  totally  extirpated  did  it  not  find  a  fo-  hair  on  the  inside  of  their  mouths, 

source  in  its  amazing  fertility.  They  sridom  live  above  seven  or  eight  ^Fears  at  the  ut- 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly;  it  is  in  a  state  of  most;  they  come  to  thdr  full  peilec^ion  in  a  year;  aad 

engendering  at  a  fiew  months  old ;  the  females  ao  with  this  multiplied  by  seven,  as  in  other  animals,  gives  the 

young  but  thirty  days,  and  generally  bring  forUi  three  extent  of  their  lives.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  fe- 

OT  four  at  a  time.    As  soon  as  they  have  produced  tiieir  males  live  longer  than  the  males :  of  this  Mr.  Bi^oa 

young  they  are  again  ready  for  conception,  and  thus  do  makes  a  doubt,  but  I  am  asewned  that  it  is  so.    Thqr 

not  lose  any  time  in  continuing  the  bieed.    But  they  fiass  their  lives  in  our  climate  in  solitude  and  silence; 

are  in  another  respect  fitted  in  an  exAraonfinary  manner  and  U»ey  seldom  are  heard  to  cry  except  when  they  aie 

for  multiplying  tli^  kind ;  for  the  female,  from  the  oon*  eeized  or  wounded.    Their  voice  is  not  so  sharp  as  the 

formation  of  her  womb,  is  often  seen  io  bring  forth  a^  note  of  some  other  animals*  but  move  nearly  approach- 

yet  to  continue  pregnant  at  the  same  time ;  cor,  in  other  ing  that  of  the  squalling  of  a  i^d.    They  ave  not  so 

words,  to  have  youn^  ones  of  different  ages  inherwmnb  wild  as  their  dicpositions  and  their  habits  seem  to  in- 

togetber.    Other  annnals  never  Teceive  the  male  when  dicate ;  but  are  of  a  complying  natere,  and  easily  sus- 

precnant,  but  bring  forth  their  young  at  once.    But  it  ceptible  of  a  kind  of  education.    They  are  easily  tamed: 

ts  frequently  different  with  ihe  hare—the  female  often,  ihey  even  become  fond  and  caressing,  but  tb^  are  » 

though  already  impregnated,  admitting  the  male,  sad  capable  of  attachment  to  any  particular  person,  and  never 

tlms  receiving  a  second  nnpiegnation.    This  extraor-  -ean  be  depended  upon ;  for  though  taken  never  so  youi^ 

dinaiy  circumstance  is,  that  the  womb  in  these  animeds  they  regam  their  native  freedom  at  the  first  opportonity. 

is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it -may  be  considered  As  they  have  a  remarkable  good  ear,  and  stt  upon  their 

as  a  double  organ,  one  side  of  which  may  be  filled  while  hind-legs  and  use  their  fore-paws  as  hands,  they  have 

the  other  remains  empty.    Thus  these  animals  may  be  been  taught  to  beat  the  dnnut  to  dance  to  miiaio»  and  go 

seen  to  couple  at  .every  period  of  their  pregnancy,  and  through  the  manual  exercise. 

even  while  they  are  Imnging  forth  young  laying -ttie  But  then:  natural  instincts  for  their  preservation  am 

foundation  of  another  brood.  much  more  extraor^a37  than  those  artificiid  tridte 

The  young  of  theee  animals  are  brought  forth  wi&  that  are  taught  them.    They  m^e  themselves  a  form, 

their  eyes  open,  and  the  dam  suckles  them  for  twenty  particularly  in  tboee  places  where  Ihe  ooloiir  cfthegnm 

days,  after  which  they  leave  her  and  seek  out  for  them-  most  resembles  that  m  their  skin ;  it  ie  open  Io  the  aoutii 

selves.    From  this  we  observe  that  the  education  these  in  winter  and  to  the  north  in  sunmier     The  luurer  when 

animals  receive  is  but  trifling,  and  the  family  connection  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a  distance,  flies  for  some  time 

but  of  a  short  duration.    Intherapaciouskinds  thedam  through   a   natural    impulse,    witbont    maimging  i|g 

leads  her  young  forth  for  months  together,  teaches  them  strength  or  consulting^  any  other  means  but  ^^ted  nr  its 

the  arts  of  rapine,  and,  although  she  wants  milk  to  sup-  safety.     Having  attained  some  hill  or  rising  grouod, 

ply  them,  yet  keeps  them  under  her  care  until  they  are  and  left  the  dogs  so  far  behind  Ihat  k  no  longer  beam 

able  to  hunt  for  themselves.    But  a  long  connection  of  their  cries,  it  stops,  rears  on  its  hinder  1^^  and  at  length 

this  kind  would  be  very  unnecessary  as  well  as  danger-  looks  back  to  see  if  it  has  not  lost  its  pursueiB.    Bat 

ous  to  the  timid  animals  we  are  describing ;  their  mod  these,  having  once  lallen  upon  the  seent,  pursoe  slowly 

is  easily  procured,  and  their  associations,  instead  efpro-  and  with  united  skill,  and  the  poor  animal  soon  again 

tection,  would  oniy  expose  them  to  their  pursuers.  They  hears  the  fatal  tidings  of  then*  approach.    Sometimes 

seldom,  however,  separate  frur  from  each  other,  or  from  when  sore  hunted  it  will  start  a  fresh  hare,  and  squat  in 

the  place  where  they  were  produced,  but  make  each  a  the  some  form ;  sometimes  it  .will  creep  under  the  door 

form  at  some  distance,  having  a  predileotiim  rather  for  of  a  sheep-cot,  and  hide  among  the  Aeep ;  sometimes  it 

the  place  than  each  other's  society.    They  feed  during  will  rim  among  them,  and  no  vigUance  can  drive  it  from 

the  night  rather  than  by  day,  choosing  the  more  tender  the  flock ;  some  will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  whi^ 

blades  of  grass,  and  quenching  their  tlnrst  with  the  dew.  the  hunters  call  going  to  *'  vault ;"  some  will  go  up  oae 

They  live  also  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  com,  and  side  of  the  hedge  and  come  down  the  odier  ;  and  it  has 

preier  such  plants  as  are  furnished  with  a  milky  juice,  been  known  that  a  hare  hotly  pressed  has  got  upon  the 

They  also  strip  the  bark  of  trees  during  the  winter,  there  top  of  a  cut  quick-set  hedge  and  run  a  good  vray  thereco, 

being  scarce  any  that  they  will  not  leed  on  except  the  by  which  it  has  effectuallv  evaded  the  hounds.    It  is  no 

lime  or  the  alder.    They  ai-e  particularly  fond  of  birch,  unusual  thing  also  for  tnem  to  betake  themselves  to 

pinks,  and  parsley.    When  thev  are  kept  tame  they  are  furze  bushes,  and  to  leap  from  one  to  another,  by  which 

fed  with  lettuce  and  other  garden  herbs ;  but  tiie  fle^  the  dogs  are  fjtiquently  misled.     However,  the  first 

of  such  as  are  thus  brought  up  is  always  indifibreut.  doubling  a  hai'e  makes  is  generally  a  key  to  all  its  future 

They  sleep  or  repose  in  their  forms  by  dav,  and  may  attempts  of  that  kind,  the  latter  bein^  exactly  like  the 

be  said  to  live  only  by  night    It  is  then  tnat  they  go  former.    The  young  hajes  tread  heavier,  and  leave  a 

forth  to  feed  and  couple.    They  do  not  pair,  however,  stronger  scent  tlian  the  old,  because  their  limbs  are 

but  in  ^e  rutting  season,  which  begins  in  February ;  weaker ;  and  the  more  this  forlorn  creature  tires  the 

the  male  pursues  and  discovers  the  female  by  the  sagar  heavier  it  treads  and  the  stronger  is  the  scent  it  leaves, 

city  of  its  nose.    They  are  then  seen  by  moonlight  play-  A  buck  or  male  hare  is  known  by  its  choosing  to  run 

ing,  skipping,  and  pursuing  each  other;  but  the  least  upon  hard  highways,  feeding  farther  frx»m  the  wood-sides, 

motion,  the  slightest  breeze,  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  is  suf-  and  making  its  doubling  of  a  greater  compass  than  the 

ficient  to  distm-b  their  revels ;  they  instantly  fly  off,  and  female.    The  male,  having  made  a  turn  or  two  about  its 

each  takes  a  separate  way.  form,  frequently  leads  the  hounds  five  or  six  miles  on  a 

As  their  litnbs  are  made  for  running  they  easily  out-  stretch ;  btit  the  female  keeps  close  by  some  covert  side,* 

strip  all  other  animals  in  the  beginning ;  and  could  they  turns,  crosses,  and  winds  among  the  bushes  like  a  rabbit, 

preserve  their  speed  it  would  be  impossible  to  overtake  and  seldom  runs  directly  forwaid.    In  general,  however, 

them ;  but  as  they  exhaust  their  strength  at  their  fi  i-st  both  male  and  female  regulate  their  conduct  according 

efibrts,  and  double  back  to  the  place  started  from,  they  to  the  weather.    In  a  moist  day  they  hold  by  thehighwi^ 

are  more  easily  taken  than  the  fox,  which  is  a  much  more  than  at  any  other  time,  because  the  scent  is  then 

slower    animal    than    they.    As    their    hind-legs    are  strongest  upon  the  grass.    If  they  come  to  the  side  of  a 

longer  than  the  fore,  they  always  choose  to  turn  up  hill,  grove  or  spring  they  forbear  to  enter,  but  squat  down  by 
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the  ride  thereof  until  the  homids  hare  oTershot  them;  — ^wlio,  like  the  Romaiis,  coiaidtr  thefieah  of  Hits  aaimal 

Ind  then,  timing  tlong  their  former  path,  mdte  to  their  as  a  delioacrf — hare  rvrj  di£B»ent  ideas  as  to  dressing  it. 

eld  fbrm,  from  ivriieh  thej  Taialy  hope  for  protection.  With  ns  it  is  staiplj  served  up  without  mueh  seasoning ; 

Hares  are  divided  by  the  hnnters  into  mountain  and  but  Apicius  shows  us  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hare  m 

iBMsled  hares.    The  former  are  more  swift,  Tigorons,  true  Roman  taste,  with  panley,  rice,  vinegar,  oummin- 

end  have  their  flesh  better  tasted;  the  latter  ehiray  fre^  seed,  and  ootiander. 
qtient   ^le   marshes^  when  hunted  keep  amOM  low 

BTOttnds,  and  their  flesh  is  moot,  white^  and  flabby.       Ths  ftA^Bit.'^llie  bare  and  the  rsbbit,  thoiq|[h  so 

When  the  maAe  and  femiite  keep  one  particular  spot,  veiy  nearly  resembling  each  other  in  foem  and  disposi- 

tfaey  wiU  not  suffer  any  strange  hare  to  make  its  form  tion,  are  yet  distinct  kinds,  as  they  revise  to  mil  with 

in  the  same  quarter,  so  that  it  is  usually  said  that  the  eaoh  other.    Mr.  Buffon  bred  up  several  of  both  kinds 

ttore  yon  hunt  the  more  hares  yon  shall  have ;  for,  hav-  in  the  same  place;  but  from  being  at  first  indiflerent 

tag  kiHed  one,  others  come  and  take  possession  of  its  they  soon  became  enemies,  and  their  combats  were 

Iwm.     Many  of  these  animals  are  found  to  live  in  generally  continued  until  one  of  them  was  disabled  or 

woods  and  thickets;  btft  they  are  naturally  fonder  of  the  destroyed.    However,  thous^  these  experiments  were 

esea  coantrf,  and  are  constrained  only  by  fbar  to  take  not  attended  with  success,  I  am  assured  that  nothing  is 

shelter  in  places  that  aflbrd  them  neither  a  warm  sun  more  frequent  than  an  animal  bred  betweeu  these  two^ 

nor  an  agreeable  pasture.    They  are  therefore  usually  but  which,  like  the  mule,  k  marked  with  sterility.    Nay, 

seen  steaJiJlg  out  of  the  edges  of  the  wood  to  taste  the  it  has  been  actually  known  that  the  rabbit  couples  wil& 

grass  that  grows  shorter  and  sweeter  in  the  open  fields  animals  of  a  much  more  distant  nature ;    and  there  is 

uan  under  the  shade  of  the  trees ;  however,  they  seldom  at  present  in  the  Museum  at  Biuasels  a  creature  covered 

enjoj  this  recreation  without  being  pursued— 4uid  every  witn  feathers  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  between  a 

exctrsion  is  a  new  adventure.    They  are  fired  at  by  rabbit  and  a  hen.    The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  still 

|K)aeher»~4raced  b v  their  footsteps  in  the  snow — caught  greater  than  that  of  the  hare ;  and  were  we  to  calculate 

m  springes— dogs,  birds,  and  cats  are  all  in  combination  the  produce  fix>m  a  single  pair  in  one  year  the  number 

•gunst  then>-— ants,  snakes,  and  adders  drive  them  from  would  be  amazing,    lliey  breed  seven  times  in  a  year, 

their  forms,  especially  in  sumiaer — even  fleas,  from  and  bring  eight  young  ones  each  time.    On  a  supposi* 

which  most  other  animals  are  free,  persecute  this  poor  tion,  therefore,  that  this  happens  re^arly,  at  the  end 

cnatve;  and  so  numerous  are  its  enemies,  that  it  is  of  four  years  a  couple  of  rabbits  will  see  a  progeny  ez- 

sddom  permitted  to  reach  even  that  ^ort  term  to  which  tending  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  hal£    From  he^ce  we 

it  IB  limited  by  Nature.  might  justly  apprehend  being  overstocked  by  their  ii^ 

Hie  soil  and  climate  have  their  influence  upon  this  crease ;  but,  Imppily  for  mankind,  their  enemies  are 
animal  as  wail  as  on  most  otiiers.  In  the  countries  numerous  and  tneir  nature  inoffensive— «o  that  their 
bordering  on  the  north  pole  they  become  white  in  the  destruction  bears  a  near  proportion  to  their  fertility. 
wioCer,  and  are  cften  aeen  in  troops  of  four  or  five  lnm>  But  although  their  numbers  are  diminished  by  every 
died  mining  along  die  banks  of  the  river  Irtish  or  the  beast  and  bird  of  prejr,  and  still  more  by  man  himseli^ 
lAiaea,  and  are  wmte  as  the  snow  Ihey  tread  on.  They  yet  there  is  no  fear  of  their  extii^MUion.  The  hare  is  a 
are  eanght  in  traps  for  die  sake  of  their  ^ns,  which  on  poor,  defenceless  animal,  that  has  nothing  but  its  swift- 
to  fifiot  are  sold  for  less  than  seven  shilli^fs  a  hundred,  ness  to  depend  on  for  safe^ ;  its  numbers  are  therefore 
Their  for  is  well  known  to  form  a  considerable  atticle  every  day  decreasing;  ana  in  countries  ^tuA  are  weU 
in  ttie  hat  maanfocture;  and  we  aecordingly  import  peojued  the  species  are  so  much  kept  under  that  laws 
great  efoancitifis  fimn  those  ccfuntries  where  the  hare  are  made  for  their  preservation.  Still,  however,  it  is 
abounds  in  sneh  ]denty.  They  are  also  fbimd  entirely  most  likely  that  they  will  at  last  be  totally  destroyed 
black,  but  these  in  much  less  quantities  than  the  former;  and,  like  the  wolf  or  the  ^  in  some  countries,  be  only 
and  seme  have  even  been  seen  with  horns,  though  these  kept  in  reoMmlnrance.  But  it  is  otherwise  widi  the 
but  rarely.  labbk,  its  fecundity  being  greater  and  its  means  of  safety 

The  hiues  Of  the  hot  countries,  particularly  in  Italy,  more  certain.  Hie  hare  seems  to  have  more  various 
Spain,  and  Bazbary,  axe  smaller  than  ours ;  those  bred  arts  and  instincts  to  esame  its  i^rsuers  by  doubling 
in  the  Milanese  eountiy  are  said  to  be  the  best  in  Eu-  squatting,  and  windin|f ;  uie  rabbit  has  but  one  solitai^ 
rope.  Ihere  is  searee  a  country  where  this  animal  is  mode  of  defence,  but  in  that  one  finds  safety — ^by  mak- 
not  to  be  found,  from  the  toirid  zone  to  the  neighbour-  ing  itself  a  hole,  where  it  continues  a  great  part  of  the 
hood  of  the  polar  cii>3le.  The  natives  of  Ouinea  knock  day  and  breeds  up  its  young;  there  it  continues  secure 
them  on  the  need  as  they  come  down  to  the  sides  of  the  from  the  fox,  the  nound,  the  kite,  and  all  oth^  enemies, 
rivers  to  drink.  Thev  also  surround  the  place  where  Nevertheless,  though  this  retreat  be  safe  and  con- 
tiiejr  are  seen  in  numbers,  and,  clattering  a  short  stick,  venient,  the  rabbit  does  not  seem  to  be  naturally  fond 
which  every  man  carries,  against  that  which  the  person  of  remaining  there.  It  loves  the  sunny  fidd  and  the 
next  him  eairies,  they  diminish  their  circle  gradually  open  pasture;  it  seems  to  be  a  chilly  animal,  and  dis- 
till die  hares  are  cooped  up  in  the  midst  They  then  lues  the  coldness  of  ite  underground  habitation.  It  is 
altogether  throw  their  sticks  in  among  them,  and  with  therefore  continually  out  when  it  does  not  fear  pursuit ; 
such  deadly  force,  that  they  seldom  fiul  of  killing  great  and  the  female  often  brings  forth  her  young  at  a  dis- 
nambere  at  a  time.  tance  &om  the  warren,  in  a  hole  not  above  a  foot  deep 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  has  been  esteemed  as  a  deli-  at  the  most  There  she  suckles  them  for  about  a  month, 
oacy  among  some  nations,  and  is  held  in  detestation  by  covering  them  over  with  moss  and  grass  whenever  she 
o^en.  The  Jews,  the  Ancient  Britons,  and  the  Maho-  goes  to  pasture,  and  scratebing  them  up  at  her  return, 
meteas,  aU  considered  it  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  this  shallow  hole  outeide 
religiously  abf^ained  from,  it  (^  the  contrary,  there  the  warren  is  made  lest  the  male  should  attack  and 
are  scarce  any  other  people,  however  barbarous  at  pre-  destroy  her  youn^ ;  but  I  have  seen  the  male  attend 
sent,  that  do  not  connder  it  as  the  most  agreeable  food,  the  young  there  himself,  lead  them  out  to  feed,  and  con- 
Fashion  seems  to  prealde  and  govern  all  the  senses ;  duct  them  back  on  the  return  of  the  dam.  This  external 
what  mankind  at  one  time  consider  as  beautiful,  fi*agrant,  retreat  seems  a  land  of  country  house  at  a  distance  firom 
or  savoury,  may  at  another  time  or  amonj?  o^er  nations  the  general  habitation;  it  is  usually  made  near  some 
be  legarded  as  deformed,  disgustful,  or  iu-tasted.  That  spot  of  excellent  pasture,  or  amidst  a  field  of  spront- 
fletb  which  the  Ancient  Romans  so  much  admired  as  to  ing  com.  To  this  both  male  and  female  often  retire 
^  it  the  food  of  the  ^se  was  among  the  Jews  and  the  from  the  warren,  lead  their  young  by  night  to  the  food 
Druids  thoi^t  unfit  to  be  eaten ;  and  even  the  modems  which  lies  so  convenient,  and,  if  not  disturbed,  oontiniie 
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there  till  thej  are  ffrown  up.    There  they  ilnd  A  greater  all  to  file  off  before  him  in  the  most  perfect  order." 
variety  of  pasture  than  near  the  warren,  which  is  gene-       The  rabbit,  though  leas  than  the  hare,  generally  hves 

rally  eaten  bare,  and  enjoy  a  warmer  sun  by  covering  longer.    As  these  animals  pass  the  greater  part  of  their 

themselves  up  in  a  shallower  hole.    Whenever  they  are  lives  in  their  burrow,  where  they  continue  at  ease  and 

disturbed  they  then  forsake  their  retreat  of  pleasure  for  unmolested,  they  have  nothing  to  prevent  the  regularity 

one  of  safety ;    they  fly  to  the  warren  with  their  utmost  of  their  health  or  the  due  coiurse  of  their  nouii^uneut. 

speed;   and  if  the  distance  be  short,  there  is  scarce  any  They  are  therefore  generally  found  fatter  than  the  hare; 

aog,  how  swift  soever,  that  can  overtake  them.  but  their  flesh  is,  notwitbistanding,  much  less  delicate. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  tliat  these  animals  are  That  of  the  old  ones  in  particular  is  hard,  tough,  and 

possessed  of  one  of  these  external  apartments ;    they  dry ;  bat  it  is  said  that  in  warmer  countries  tbey  are 

most  usually  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  warren,  but  better  tasted.    This  ma^  very  well  be,  as  the  rabbit, 

always  in  a  hole  separate  from  the  male.    On  these  though  so  very  plentiful  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is 

occasions  the  female  digs  herself  a  hole,  different  from  nevertheless  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  has 

the  ordinary  one  by  being  moi-e  intricate,  at  the  bottom  been    originally  imported  into  these  kingdoms  from 

of  which  she  makes  a  more  ample  apartment.    This  Spain.    In  the  country,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  in 

done,  she  tears  from  her  belly  a  quantity  of  hair,  with  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  told  that  they  once  multiplied 

which  she  makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her  young.    During  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  the  greatest  nuisance  to  the 

the  first  two  days  she  never  leaves  them,  and  does  not  natives.    They  at  first  demanded  military  aid  to  destroy 

stir  out  but  to  procure  nourishment,  which  she  takes  them  ;   but  soon  after  they  called  in  the  assistance 

with  the  utmost  despatch — in  this  manner  suckling  her  of  ferrets,  which  originally  came  from  AMca,  and  these, 

young  for  near  six  weeks,  until  they  are  strong  and  able  with  much  more  ease  and  expedition,  contrived  to  lessot 

to  go  abroad  themselves.    During  all  this  time  the  male  the  calamity.    In  fact,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a  warm 

seldom  or  never  visits  their  separate  apartment;    but  climate,  and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  cold  of  the 

when  they  are  grown  up,  so  as  to  come  to  the  mouth  north ;  so  that  in  Sweden  they  are  obliged  to  be  littered 

of  the  hole,  he  then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  in  the  houses.   It  is  otherwise  in  all  the  tropical  climate8» 

oflbpring,  takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths  their  where  they  are  extremely  common,  ana  where  thej 

skin,  and  licks  their  eyes ;   all  of  tnem,  one  after  the  seldom  burrow  as  with  us.    The  English  counties  that 

other,  have  an  equal  share  in  his  caresses.  are   most  noted  for  these  animals  are  Lincolnshire^ 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit  when  wild  consults  its  plea-  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  They  delight  in  gioundf 
sure  and  its  safety :  but  those  that  are  bred  up  tame  do  of  a  sandy  soil,  which  are  warmer  than  those  of  day,  and 
not  take  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole,  conscious  of  being  which  also  furnish  a  softer  and  finer  pasture, 
already  protected.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  when  The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild  ones,  from 
people  to  make  a  warren  stock  it  with  tame  rabbits,  these  their  takings  more  nourishment  and  using  less  exercise; 
animals,  having  been  unaccustomed  to  the  art  of  scrap-  but  their  flesh  is  not  so  good,  being  more  insipid  and 
ing  a  hole,  continue  exposed  to  the  weather  and  every  softer.  In  order  to  improve  it  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon 
other  accident  without  ever  burrowing.  Their  immediate  bran,  and  stinted  in  their  water;  for  if  indulged  in  too 
ofispring  also  are  equally  regardless  of  their  safety ;  and  gi«at  plenty  of  moist  food  they  ape,  as  the  feeders  ex- 
it is  not  till  after  two  or  three  generations  that  these  ani-  press  it,  to  grow  rotten.  The  hair  or  fur  is  a  very  use- 
mals  begin  to  find  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  an  ml  commodity,  and  is  employed  in  England  for  several 
a^lum,  and  practise  an  art  which  they  could  only  learn  purposes,  as  well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it  on  as 
from  Nature.  when  it  is  pulled  off.    The  skins,  eroecially  the  white 

Babbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  like  all  other  animals  ones,  are  used  for  lining  clothes,  and  are  considered  as 

that  are  under  the  protection  of  man,  are  of  various  a  cheap  imitation  of  ermine.    The  skin  of  the  male  is 

colours — ^white,  brown,  black,  and  mouse-colour.    The  usually  preferred  as  being  the  most  lasting,  but  it  is 

black  are  the  most  scarce ;  the  brown,  white,  and  mouse  coarser;    that  on  the  beUy  in  either  sex  is  £e  best  and 

colour  are  in  greater  plenty.    Most  of  the  wild  rabbits  finest.    But  the  chief  use  made  of  rabbits'  fur  is  in  the 

are  of  a  brown,  and  it  is  the  colour  which  prevails  among  manufacture  of  hats ;   it  is  always  mixed  in  certain  pro- 

the  species ;  for  in  every  nest  of  rabbits,  whether  the  portions  with  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  and  it  is  said  to  give 

parents  be  black  or  white,  there  are  some  brown  ones  the  latter  more  strength  and  consistence, 
of  the  number.    But  in  England  there  ai«  many  war-       The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals  bred  in  that 

rens  stocked  with  the  mouse-colour  kinds,  which  some  country,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hair;  it  falls 

say  came  originally  ftom  an  island  in  the  river  Humber,  along  the  sides  in  wavy  wreaths,  and  is  in  some  places 

and  which  still  continue  their  original  colour  after  a  curled  at  the  end  like  wool;  it  is  shed  once  a  year  in 

great  number  of  successive  generations.    A  gentleman  large  masses ;    and  it  often  happens  that  the  rabbit, 

who  bred  up  tame  rabbits  for  his  amusement  gives  the  di-agging  a  part  of  its  robe  on  tne  ground,  ^peais  as 

following  account  of  their  production : — "  I  began,*'  says  if  it  had  got  another  leg  or  a  longer  tail.    There  are  no 

he,  "  by  having  but  one  male  and  female  only;  the  rabbits  naturally  in  America;  however,  those  that  have 

male  was  entirely  white  and  the  female  brown,  but  in  been  carried  fi-om  Europe  are  found  to  multiply  in  the 

their  posterity  the  number  of  the  brown  by  far  exceeded  West  India  Islands  in  great  abundance.     In  other  parts 

those  of  any  other  colour ;  there  were  some  white,  some  of  that  continent  they  have  animals  that  in  some  mea- 

party-colourod,  and  some  black.     It  is  siu^rising  how  sure  resemble  the  rabbits  of  Europe,  and  which  most 

much  the  descendants  were  obedient  and  submissive  European  travellers  hove  often  called  "  halves'*  or  "  rab- 

to  their  common  parent;  he  was  easily  distinguished  bits,"  as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  small.    Their 

from  the  I'est  by  his  superior  whiteness ;  and,  however  giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse 

numerous  the  other  males  were,  this  kept  them  all  in  for  my  placing  them  among  animals  of  the  hare  kind, 

subjection.  Whenever  they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  although  they  may  differ  in  many  of  the  most  essential 

either  for  theu'  females  or  provisions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  particulare.    But  before  we  go  to  the  new  continent,  we 

the  noi^e  he  ran  up  to  them  with  all  despatch,  and,  upon  will  fi]*st  examine  such  as  oear  even  a  distant  resenir 

his  appearance,  all  was  instantly  reduced  to  peace  and  blance  to  the  hare  kind  at  home, 
order.     If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  the  fact,  he  instantly 

punished  tliem  as  an  example  to  the  rest.    Another  in-       The  Squirrel. — ^There  are  few  readers  that  are  not 
stance  of  his  superiority  was,  that  having  accustomed    as  well  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  a  squinel  as  that 

them  to  come  to  me  with  the  call  of  a  whistle,  the  in-  of  the  rabbit ;  but  supposing  it  unloiown  to  anj,  we  nui^t 

stant  this  signal  was  given  I  saw  him  marshalling  them  give  them  some  idea  of  its  foim  by  companng  it  to  a 

up,  leading  them  the  foremost,  and  then  suffering  them  rabbit,  witii  shorter  ears  and  a  longer  tail.    The  tail. 
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indeed,  n  alone   sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  aU  at  liberty  to  consider  each  as  a  distinct  species  by  itself, 

ctbera,  as  it  is  extremely  long,  beautiful>  and  bushj)  or  only  a  variety  that  accident  miffht  have  originally  pro- 

qpreading  like  a  fan,  and  which,  when  thrown  up  behind,  duced,  and  that  ^e  climate  or  sou  might  have  continued. 

eavers  the  whole  body.    This  serves  the  little  animal  for  For  our  own  part,  as  the  original  character  of  the  squirrel 

a  double  purpose;  when  ei^ected,  ifc  serves  like  an  urn-  is  so  strongly  marked  upon  them  a]l,  I  cannot  help 

brella  as  a  secure  protection  £ix>m  the  ii\juries  of  the  heat  considering  them  in  the  latter  point  of  view — ^rather  as 

and  cold ;  and  when  extended,  it  is  very  instrumental  in  the  common  descendants  of  one  parent  than  originally 

|KOBK)tiag  those  vast  leaps  that  the  squirrel  takes  from  formed  with  such  distinct  similitudes. 

tne  to  tree ;  nay,  some  assert  that  it  answers  still  a  third  The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  which  is  but 

purpose,  and  when  the  squirrel  takes  to  the  water,  which  half  savage,  and  which,  from  the  gentleness  and  inno^ 

It  sometimes  does  upon  a  piece  of  bark,  that  its  tail  cence  of  its  manners,  deserves  our  protection.    It  is 

aerves  it  instead  of  a  sail.  neither  carnivorous  nor  hurtful ;  its  usual  food  is  fruits, 

There  are  Sow  wild  animals  in  which  there  are  so  many  nuts,  and  acorns;  it  is  cleanly,  nimble,  active,  and  in- 

Tsnetiesas  in  the  squirreL    Tlie  "  common  squirrel"  is  dustrious;  its  eyes  are  sparkling,  and  its  physiognomy 

ef  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  is  of  a  more  redish  marked  with  meaning.    It  genially,  like  the  hare  and 

bvown.    The  belly  and  breast  are  white,  and  the  ears  rabbit,  sits  upon  its  hmder  legs,  and  uses  the  fore-paws  as 

beautifully  ornamented  with  long  tufts  of  hair  of  a  deeper  hands;  these  have  five  claws,  or'*  toes,"  as  they  are 

eoioar  than  that  on  the  body.    The  eyes  are  Uige,  black,  called,  and  one  of  them  is  separated  from  the  rest  like  a 

and  lively;  the  legs  are  short  and  muscular'  like  those  thumb.    This  animal  seems  to  approach  the  nature 

ef  the  n^bit;  but  the  toes  are  longer  and  the  claws  of  birds,  from  its  lightoess  and  surprising  s^plity  on  the 

sharper,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  climbing.    When  it  eats  or  tops  of  trees.    It  seldom  descends  to  the  ground  except 

dresses  itself  it  sits  erect  like  the  hare  or  rabbit,  making  in  case  of  a  storm,    but  jumps  from  one  branch  to 

use  of  its  fore-legs  as  hands,  and  chiefly  resides  in  trees,  another ;  feeds  in  spring  on  the  buds  and  young  shoots 

Hie  "grey  Virginian  squirrel,"  which  Mr.  fiufibn  calls  — ^in  summer,  on  the  ripening  fruits,  and  particularly  the 

the  "  petit  gris,"  is  laiger  than  a  rabbit,  and  of  a  grey-  young  cones  of  the  pine-tree.    In  autumn  it  has  an  ex- 

iah  colour.    Its  body  and  limbs  are  thicker  than  uiose  tensive  variety  to  feast  upon — the  acorn,  the  philbeird, 

of  the  common  squirrel ;  and  its  ears  are  shorter,  and  the  chesnut,  and  the  wUding.    This  season  of  plenty, 

wiUiout  to^  at  the  point    The  upper  part  of  the  body  however,  is  not  spent  in  idle  enjo^pnent ;  the  provident 

and  external  part  of  the  legs  are  of  a  fine  whitilh  grey,  little  auimal  gathei-s  at  that  time  its  provisions  lor  the 

with  a  beautii'ul  red  streak  on  each  side  lengthways,  winter,  and  cautiously  foresees  the  seasons  when  the 

The  tail  is  covered  with  very  long  grey  hair,  variegated  forest  shall  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

with  bUusk  and  white  towards  the  extremity.   This  variety  Its  nest  is  gener^y  formed  among  the  large  branches 

aeeiiu  to  be  common  to  both  continents,  and  in  Sweden  of  a  great  tree  where  they  begin  to  fork  off  in  small  ones. 

is  seen  to  change  colour  in  winter.     The  "  Barbaiy  After  choosing  the  place  where  the  timber  begins  to 

SQuirreV*  of  which  Mr.  Buffon  makes  three  varieties,  is  decay  and  a  hofiow  may  be  more  easily  formed,  the  squirrel 

of  a  mixed  colour,  between  red  and  black.    Along  the  begins  by  making  a  land  of  a  level  between  the  forks; 

aides  there  are  white  and  brown  lines,  which  render  this  and  then  bringing  moss,  twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it  binds 

animal  very  beautiful ;  but  what  still  adds  to  its  elegance  them  together  wiUi  great  art  so  as  to  resist  the  most 

is,  that  the  belly  is  of  a  sky-blue  surrounded  with  white,  violent  storm.    Hiis  is  covered  up  on  all  sides,  and  has 

8ome  of  these  hold  up  the  tail  erect,  and  others  throw  it  but  a  single  opening  at  top,  whicn  is  just  large  enough 

forward  over  their  body.    The  "  Siberian  white  squirrel"  to  admit  the  little  animid ;  this  opening  is  secured  from 

is  of  the  size  of  a  common  squirrel.    The  '*  Carolina  the  weather  by  a  kind  of  canopy,  made  in  the  fashion 

black  squirrel"  is  much  bigger  than  the  former,  and  of  a  cone,  so  that  it  throws  off  the  rain  though  never  00 

sometimes  tipped  with  white  at  all  the  extremities.    The  heavy.    The  nest  tiius  formed,  with  a  veryhtde  opening 

'*  Brazilian  squirrel^ "  which  Mr.  Bufibn  calls  the  "  coqual-  above,  is,  neverthless,  very  commodious  and  roomy  below 

hn "  is  a  beautiful  animal  of  this  kind,  and  very  remark-  — soft,  well  knit  together,  and  every  way  convenient  and 

able  for  the  variety  of  its  colours.    Its  beUy  is  of  a  bright  warm.    In  this  retreat  the  little  snimal  brings  forth  its 

veliow ;  its  head  and  body  variegated  with  white,  bk^k,  young,  shelters  itself  from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  eun, 

orowu,  and  orange  colour.    It  wants  the  tufts  at  the  ex-  which  it  seems  to  fear,  and  from  the  stonus  and  inde- 

tremityofitB  ears,  and  does  not  climb  trees  as  most  mencyofwinter,  which  it  is  still  less  capable  of  supporting. 

of  the  kind  are  seen  to  do.    To  this  list  may  be  added  Its  provision  of  nuts  and  acorns  is  seldom  in  its  nest,  but 

the  *'  little  ground-squirrel  of  Carolina,"  of  a  i-edish  colour  in  the  hollows  of  the  tree,  laid  up  carefully  tc^ether,  and 

and  blackish  stripes  on  each  side ;  and,  like  the  former,  never  touched  but  in  case  of  necessi^.    Thus  one  single 

not  delighting  in  trees.    Lastly,  the  **  squirrel  of  New  ti-ee  serves  for  a  retreat  and  a  store-house ;  and  without 

Spain,"  which  is  of  a  deep  iron-grey  colour,  with  seven  leaving  it  diuing  the  winter,  the  squirrel  possesses  all 

tongitudinal  whitish  streaks  along  the  sides  of  the  male,  those  enjoyments  that  its  nature  is  capable  of  receivin^^; 

tsod  five  along  thoee  of  the  femide.    As  for  the  flying  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  its  little  mansion  is 

aquirrelB  tl^ey  are  a  distinct  kind,  and  shall  be  treated  attacked  by  a  deadly  and  powerful  foe.  The  martin  goes 

of  by  tbemsdvee.  o£ben  in  quest  of  a  retreat  for  its  young,  which  it  is  in- 

These,  which  I  sujppoee  to  be  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  capable  of  making  for  itself;    for  this  reason  it  fixes  up- 

varieties  0)f  the  squurrel,  sufficiently  serve  to  show  how  on  the  nest  of  a  squirrel,  and,  with  double  injustice,  de- 

extensively  this  animal  is  diffused  over  all  parts  of  ^e  stroys  the  tenant  and    then  takes  possession  of  the 

world.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  mansion. 

variety  is  capable  of  wistaining  every  climate ;   for  few  However,  this  is  a  calamity  that  but  seldom  happens ; 

animals  are  so  tender  or  so  little  able  to  endure  a  change  and  of  all  other  nnimala  the  squirrel  leads  the  meet 

of  abode  as  this.    Those  bred  in  the  tropical  climates  frolicsome,  playful  life,  being  siurounded  with  abund- 

will  only  live  near  a  warm  sun :  while,  on  the  contrary,  ance  and  having  few  enemies  to  fear.    They  are  at  heat 

the  squirrel  of  Siberia  will  scarce  endure  the  temperature  early  in  the  spring,  when,  as  a  modern  naturalist  says, 

of  ours.    These  varieties  not  only  differ  in  l^eir  con-  it  is  very  diverting  to  see  the  female  feigning  an  escape 

ititutions  and  colour,  but  in  their  dispositions  also;  for  from  the  pursuit  of  two  or  three  males,  and  to  observe 

while  some  live  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  feed,  like  the  various  proofe  which  they  give  of  their  agili^,  which 

labbits,  on  vegetables  below.    Whether  any  of  these,  so  is  then  exerted  in  full  force.    Nature  seems  to  have  been 

variously  coloured  and  so  differently  disposed,  would  particular  in  the  formation  of  these  animals  for  propft> 

bleed  among  each  other  we  cannot  teU ;  and  since,  there-  cation ;  however,  they  seldom  bring  forth  above  four  or 

five,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  upon  this  pouit)  we  are  five  young  at  a  time,  and  that  but  once  a  year.    Th# 
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lime  of  geBtation  seems  to  be  about  six  weeks ;  they  are 
pregnaut  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bring  forth 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in  the  open  fields,  nor  yet 
in  copses  or  underwoods ;  it  always  keeps  in  the  midst 
of  the  tallest  trees,  and  as  much  as  possible  shuns  the 
habitations  of  men.  It  is  extremely  watchful ;  if  the 
tree  in  which  it  i-esides  be  but  touched  at  the  bottom, 
the  squirrel  instantly  takes  the  alarm,  quits  its  nest,  at 
once  files  ofi*  to  another  tree,  and  thus  travels  with  great 
ease  along  the  tops  of  the  forest,  until  it  finds  itself  per- 
fectly out  of  danger.  In  this  manner  it  continues  for 
some  hours  at  a  distance  from  home,  until  tiie  alarm  be 
past  away;  and  then  it  returns  by  paths  that  to  all 
quadrupeds  but  itself  are  utterly  impassable.  Its  usual 
way  of  movingf  is  by  bounds ;  these  it  takes  from  one 
tree  to  another  at  forty  feet  distance ;  and  if  at  any  time 
V  it  is  obliged  to  descend,  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  next 
tree  with  amazing  facility.  It  has  an  extremely  sharp 
piercing  note,  wMch  most  usually  expresses  pain ;  it  has 
another,  more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat,  whicn  it  employs 
when  pleased — at  least  it  appeared  so  in  that  from 
whence  I  have  taken  a  part  of  this  description. 

In  Lapland  and  the  extensive  forests  to  the  north  the 
squirrels  are  observed  to  change  their  habitation,  and  to 
remove  in  vast  numbers  from  one  country  to  another. 
In  these  migrations  they  are  generally  seen  by  thou- 
sands, travelling  directly  forward ;  while  neither  rocks, 
forests,  nor  even  the  broadest  waters  can  stop  their  pro- 
gi-ess.  "What  I  am  going  to  relate  appeared  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  were  it  not  attested  by  numbers  of  the  most 
credible  historians,  among  whom  are  Klein  and  Lin- 
naeus, it  might  be  rejected  witii  that  scorn  with  which 
we  treat  imposture  or  credulity ;  however,  nothing  can 
be  more  true,  that  when  these  animals  in  their  progress 
meet  with  broad  rivers  or  extensive  lakes.  Which  abouiLd 
in  Lapland,  they  take  a  very  extraoi-dinary  method 
of  crossing  them.  Upon  approaching  the  banks  and 
perceiving  the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  i^tum,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  each  in 
quest  of  a  piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all  the  piurposes 
of  boats  for  wafting  them  over.  When  the  whole  com- 
pany are  fitted  in  tnis  manner  they  boldly  commit  liheir 
little  fleet  to  the  waves— every  squurel  sitting  on  its  own 
piece  of  bark, .  and  fanning  the  air  with  its  tail  to  drive 
the  vessel  to  its  deared  port  In  this  orderly  manner 
they  set  foiwiard,  and  often  cross  lakes  several  miles 
broad.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  the  poor  mariners 
are  not  aware  of  the  dangers  of  their  navigation ;  for 
although  at  the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally  calm, 
in  tlie  midst  it  is  always  more  turbulent :  there  the 
slightest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets  the  little  sailor 
and  his  vesj^el  together.  The  whole  navy,  that  but  a 
few  minutes  before  rode  proudly  and  securely  along,  is 
now'overtumed,  and  a  shipwreck  of  two  or  thi*ee  thou- 
sand sail  ensues.  Tliis,  which  is  so  unfortunate  for  the 
little  animal,  is  generally  the  most  lucky  accident  in  the 
world  for  the  Laplander  on  the  shore,  who  gathers  up 
the  dead  bodies  as  they  are  thrown  in  by  the  waves, 
eats  the  flesh,  and  sells  the  skins  for  about  a  shilling  the 
dozen. 

The  squirrel  is  easily  tamed,  and  it  is  then  a  very  fa- 
miliar animal.  It  loves  to  lie  warm,  and  will  often  creep 
into  a  man's  pocket  or  his  bosom.  It  is  usually  kept  in 
a  box,  and  fed  with  hazle-nuts.  Some  find  amusement 
in  observing  with  what  ease  it  bites  the  nut  opeu  and 
eats  the  kernel.  In  short,  it  is  a  pleasing,  pretty  little 
domestic ;  and  its  tricks  may  sen'e  to  entertain  a  mind 
unequal  to  stronger  operations. 

The  Flying  Squirrel. — Mr.  Ray  was  justly  of  opi- 
nion that  the  fiying  squirrel  might  more  properly  oe 
said  to  be  of  the  rat  kind,  because  its  fiu-  is  shorter  than 
in  other  squirrels,  and  its  colours  also  more  neai'ly  ap- 
proach the  former.    However,  as  mankind  have  been 


content  to  class  it  among  the  S^mrrels,  it  is  searoely 
worth  making  a  new  distinction  in  its  favour.  Tbislitw 
animal,  which  is  frequently  brought  over  to  Engltnd,  is 
less  than  a  common  squirrel  and  bigger  than  a  field- 
mouse.  Its  skin  is  very  soft,  and  elegantly  adorned  with 
a  dark  frir  in  some  places,  and  Hght-grey  in  others.  It 
has  lai^e,  prominent,  black  and  very  sparlding  eyes, 
small  ears,  and  very  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws 
anything  quickly.  When  it  does  not  lei^,  its  tail,  Whidi 
is  pretty  enough,  lies  close  to  its  back;  but  when  it  takes 
its  spring,  the  tail  is  moved  backwards  and  forwanis 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  said  to  partake  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  squirrel,  of  the  rat,  and  of  the  donnouse ; 
but  that  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ani- 
maJs  is  its  peculiar  conformation  for  taking  those  leaps 
that  almost  look  like  flying.  It  is  indeed  amazing  to  see 
it  at  one  bound  dart  above  a  hundred  yards  fr^  one 
tree  to  another.  They  are  assisted  in  tms  spring  by  a 
very  peculiar  formation  of  the  skin,  that  extends  from 
the  fore-feet  to  the  hindsr ;  so  that  when  the  animal 
stretches  its  fote-legs  forward  and  its  hind-legs  beck- 
wai*d,  this  skin  is  spread  out  between  them,  somewhat 
like  that  betweeh  the  legs  of  a  bat.  The  surfaee  of  the 
body  being  thus  increased,  the  little  animal  keeps  buoyant 
in  the  air  until  the  force  of  its  first  impulsion  is  expned, 
and  then  it  descends.  This  skin,  when  the  creature  h 
at  rest  or  walking,  continues  wrinkled  upon  its  sidee ; 
but  when  its  limbs  are  extended  it  forms  a  kind  of  web 
between  them  of  above  an  inch  broad  on  either  aide, 
and  ^ves  the  whole  body  the  appearanee  of  a  skin  deal- 
ing in  the  air.  In  this  manner  the  flving  squirrel 
changes  place,  not  like  a  bird,  by  repeated  strdtes  of  its 
wings,  but  rather  like  a  paper  Kite,  supported  by  the 
expansion  of  the  surface  of  its  body ;  but  with  tiiis  dif- 
ference, however,  that,  being  naturally  heavier  than  the 
air,  instead  of  tiiounting  it  descends ;  and  that  jnam, 
which  upon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty  yaras, 
when  from  a  higher  tree  to  a  lower  may  be  aSovea 
hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in  America  thaa 
in  Europe,  but  not  very  commonly  to  be  seen  in  either. 
It  is  usually  found,  like  the  squirrel,  on  the  tops  of  treea; 
but,  though  better  fitted  for  leaping,  it  is  of  a  more  torpid 
disposition,  and  is  seldom  seen  to  exert  its  powers ;  so 
that  it  is  often  seized  by  the  polecat  and  the  maftin.  It 
is  easily  tamed,  but  apt  to  break  away  whenever  it  finds 
an  opportunity.  It  does  not  seem  fond  of  nuts  or  afanondB^ 
like  other  squirrels,  but  it  is  chiefly  pleased  with  the 
sprouts  of  the  birch  and  the  cones  of  the  pine.  It  is  fed 
in  its  tame  state  with  bread  and  fruits;  it  generally 
sleeps  by  day,  and  is  always  most  active  by  night 
Some  naturalists  gravely  caution  us  not  to  let  it  get 
among  our  cornfields,  where  they  tell  us  it  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  by  cropping  the  com  as  ao(»i  as  it 
begins  to  ear. 

The  Marmout  — ^From  the  description  of  the  s^oinel 
and  its  varieties  we  proceed  to  a  different  tribe  of  animah* 
no  way  indeed  resembling  the  squirrel,  but  still  some- 
thing like  the  rabbit  and  the  hare.    We  are  to  keep  these 
two  animals  still  in  view  as  the  centre  of  our  compeuison 
— as  objects  to  which  many  others  may  bear  some 
similitude,  though  they  but  little  approach  each  odier. 
Among  the  hare  kind  is  the  marmotit,  which  naturalists 
have  placed  either  among  the  hare  kind  or  the  rat  kind 
as  it  suited  their  respective  systems.    In  ftct,  it  bean  no 
great  resemblance  to  either ;  but  of  the  two  it  approaefaes 
much  nearer  the  hare,  as  well  in  the  make  of  its  head  as 
in  its  size,  in  its  bushy  tail,  and  particularly  in  its  View- 
ing the  cud,  which  alone  is  suflioient  to  determiiie  our 
choice  in  giving  it  its  present  situation.    How  it  eitt 
came  to  be  deg!raded  into  the  rat  or  mouse  I  cmanot 
conceive,  for  it  in  no  way  resembles  them  in  auBe,  \mSog 
near  as  big  as  a  haie ;  or  in  its  disposition,  suioe  flo 
animal  is  more  tractable  nor  more  easily  tamed. 
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The  Biarmoat  is,  as  was  said,  almost  as  biff  as  a  haie,  rary  death  and  the  subsequent  leviyal.    But  first  to 
but  it  is  more  eorpulent  than  a  oat,  and  bas  shorter  legs,  describe  before  we  attempt  to  discuss. 
Its  head  pretty  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  hare,  except  The  marmout,  usually  at  the  end  of  September  or  the 
(hat  its  ears  are  mu<Hi  shorter.    It  is  clothed  all  over  beginning;  of  October,  prepares  to  fit  up  its  habitation 
with  very  long  hair,  and  a  shorter  fur  below.    These  are  for  the  winter,  from  which  it  is  never  seen  to  issue  till 
of  difoent  colours,  black  and  grey.    The  length  of  the  about  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  April.    This  ani- 
hair  ^Tes  the  body  the  appearance  of  greater  corpulence  mal's  little  retreat  is  made  with  great  precaution,  and 
than  It  really  bas,  and  at  the  some  time  shortens  the  fitted  up  with  art    It  is  a  hole  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
lap,  80  that  its  belly  seems  to  touch  the  ground.    Its  tain»  extremely  deep,  with  a  spacious  apartment  at  the 
tail  is  tufted  and  well  furnished  with  hair,  and  it  is  car-  bottom,  which  is  rather  longer  than  it  is  broad.    In  this 
lied  in  a  straight  direction  with  its  body.    It  has  five  several  marmouts  can  reside  at  the  same  time,  without 
e]awB  behind  imd  only  four  before.    These  it  uses  as  the  orowding  each  other  or  ii\juring  the  air  they  breathe. 
squiiTel  does,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth;   and  it  The  feet  and  claws  of  this  animal  seem  made  for  digging; 
usually  sits  upon  its  hmder  parts  to  feed  in  the  manner  and,  in  fact,  they  burrow  into  the  groimd  with  amazing 
of  that  little  animal.  facility,  scraping  up  the  earth  like  a  rabbit,  and  throw- 
The  marmout  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  when  ing  back  what  they  have  thus  loosened  behind  them. 
taken  voung  is  tamed  more  easily  than  any  other  wild  But  the  form  of  their  hole  is  still  more  wonderful ;  it 
animal,  and  almost  as  perfectly  as  any  of  those  that  resembles  the  letter  Y — the  two  branches  being  two 
are  domestic.    It  is  readily  taught  to  dance,  to  wield  openings,  which  conduct  into  one  channel  which  termi- 
a  eodgel,  and  to  obey  the  roice  of  its  master.    like  nates  in  their  general  apartment  that  lies  at  the  bottom, 
the  cat,  it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog;   and  when  As  the  whole  is  made  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
it  becomes  familiar  to  the  family,  and  is  sure  of  being  there  is  no  part  of  it  on  a  level  but  the  apartment  at  the 
aoppwted  by  its  master,  it  attacks  and  bites  even  the  end.    One  of  the  branches  or  openings  issues  out,  slop- 
kq^  mastiff.    From  its  squat  muscular  make,  it  has  ing  downwards;   and  this  serves  as  a  kind  of  sink  or 
great  atrength  joined  to  great  agility.    It  has  four  large  dmn  to  the  whole  family,  where  they  make  their  excre- 
cuttiiig  teeth,  like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind,    but  ments,  and  where  the  moisture  of  the  place  is  di-awn 
it  usee  them  to  much  more  advantage,  since  in  this  ani-  awav.    The  other  branch,  on  the  contraiy,  slopes  up- 
mal  they  are  very  formidable  weapons  of  defence.   How-  waros — and  this  serves  as  their  door  upon  which  to  go 
ev»,  it  IS  in  general  a  very  inoffensive  animal,  and,  ex-  out  and  in.    The  apartment  at  the  end  is  warmly  stuc- 
oept  its  enmity  to  dogs,  seems  to  live  in  Mendship  with  coed  round  with  moss  and  bay,  of  both  which  they 
eveiy  creatore  unless  provoked.     If  not  prevented,  make  an  ample  provision  during  the  summer.    As  this 
it  is  very  ant  to  gnaw  the  furniture  of  a  house,  and  even  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  so  it  is  imdertaken  in  com- 
to  make  holes  tfarough  wooden  partitions;  from  whence,  mon;   some  cut  the  finest  grass,  others  gather  it,  and 
pofaaps,  it  has  been  compared  to  the  rat    As  its  legs  others  take  their  turns  to  drag  it  into  their  hole.    Upon 
ate  ?wy  short,  and  made  somewhat  like  those  of  a  bear,  this  occasion,  as  we  are  told,  one  of  them  lies  on  its 
it  is  often  seen  sitting  up,  and  even  walking  on  its  hind  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be  heaped  upon  its  belly,  keeps 
legs  in  like  manner,  but  with  the  fore-paws,  as  was  said,  its  paws  upright  to  make  greater  room,  and  in  this  man- 
it  feeds  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  squirrel.    Like  all  the  mer,  lying  still  on  its  back,  it  is  dragged  by  the  tail,  hay 
hare  kind,  it  nms  much  swifter  up  hill  than  down ;  it  and  aO,  to  their  common  retreat     Some  give  this  as  a 
dimbs  trees  with  great  ease,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  reason  for  the  hair  being  generally  worn  away  on  their 
of  rooks  or  the  contiguous  walls  of  houses  with  great  backs,  as  is  usually  the  case ;   however,  a  better  reason 
freflity.     It  is  ludicrously  said  that  the  Savoyards,  who  than  this  may  be  assi^ed,  from  their  continually  roo^ 
w  the  only  chimney-sweepers  of  Paris,  have  learned  in^  up  holes  and  passing  through  narrow  openings.   Be 
this  art  from  the  marmout,  which  is  bred  in  the  same  this  as  it  will,  certain  it  is  that  they  all  hve  together, 
country.  and  work  in  common  to  make  their  habitation  as  snug 
These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  whatever  is  and  convenient  as  possible.    In  it  they  pass  three  parts 
presented  to  them — ^flesh,  bread,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  of  their  lives;  into  it  they  retire  when  the  storm  is  rag- 
pulse,  and  insects ;   but  they  are  most  partial  to  mUk  ing;  in  it  they  continue  while  it  rains;  there  they  abide 
and  butter.    Althoi^h  less  inclined  to  petty  thefts  than  when  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  never  stir  out  except 
&e  eat,  yet  they  always  tiy  to  steal  into  the  dairy,  where  in  fine  weather,  and  even  then  not  venturing  far  from 
tiiey  lap  up  tb^  milk  hke  a  cat,  purring  all  the  while  home.    Whenever  they  go  abroad  one  is  placed  as  a 
like  that  animal  as  an  expression  of  their  being  pleased,  oentinel,  sitting  upon  a  lofty  rock,  while  the  rest  amuse 
As  to  the  rest,  milk  is  the  only  liquid  they  like.    They  themselves  in  playing  along  the  green  fields,  or  are  em- 
aeldom  drink  water,  and  refuse  wine.    When  pleased  or  ployed  in  cutting  grass  and  making  hay  for  their  win- 
caieseed  thev often  yelp  like  puppies;  but  when  irritated  ter*s  stock.    Wlien  an  enemy — ^a^man,  a  dog,  or  a  bii*d 
orfirightened  they  have  a  piercing  note  that  grates  on  of  prey — approaches,  their  tnisty  centinel  apprises  its 
the  ear.    They  are  very  cleanly  animals,  and  like  the  companions  by  a  whistle,  upon  which  they  all  make  for 
cat  retire  upon  neoeasary  occasions ;  but  their  bodies  home,  the  centinel  himself  bringing  up  the  rear, 
have  a  disagreeable  scent,  particularly  in  summer.  This  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  Siat  this  hay  is  designed 
tinctures  their  flesh,  which,  being  very  fat  and  firm,  for  provision ;   on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  found  in  as 
would  be  very  good  were  not  this  flavour  cdways  found  great  plenty  in  their  holes  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
to  Medominate.  of  winter;  it  is  only  sought  for  the  convenience  of  their 
We  hare  hitherto  been  describing  affections  in  this  loi^ngs  and  the  advantages  of  ^eir  young.    As  to  pro- 
aaimal  whioh  it  has  in  common  with  many  others ;  but  vision,  they  seem  kindly  apprised  by  Nature  that  during 
we  now  come  to  one  which  particularly  distinguishes  it  the  winter  they  will  not  requii-e  any,  so  that  they  make 
finm  aQ  others  of  tliis  kind,  and,  indeed,  from  every  no  provision  for  food,  though  so  diUgeutly  employed  in 
otiier  quadruped  except  the  bat  and  the  donnouse — this  fitting  up  their  abode.    As  soon  as  they  perceive  the 
k,  its  deeping^  during  the  winter.  The  ntarmout,  though  first  approaches  of  winter,  during  which  their  vitality  is 
a  native  c^  the  highest  mountains,  and  where  the  snow  to  continue  in  some  measure  suspended,  they  labour 
ia  never  wholly  melted,  nevertheless  seems  to  feel  the  very  diligently  to  close  up  the  two  entrances  of  their 
infloence  of  the  cold  more  than  any  other,  and  in  a  habitation,  which  they  e^ct  with  such  solidity,  that  it 
manner  has  all  its  faculties  chilled  up  in  winter.    This  is  easier  to  dig  up  the  earth  in  any  other  part  than  that 
extraordinary  suspension  of  life  and  motion  for  more  which  they  have  closed.    At  that  time  they  are  very  fat, 
than  half  the  year  excites  our  wonder,  and  demands  someof  them  being  found  to  weigh  above  twenty  pounds; 
our  attention  to  consider  ^e  manner  of  such  a  tempo-  they  continue  so  for  even  three  months  more ;   but  by 
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degrees  their  flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usuallj  every  art  to  improve  the  flesh,  which  is  stud  fo  have  a 

very  lean  by  the  end  of  winter.    When  their  retreat  is  wild  taste  and  to  cause  vomitings.    They  therefore  ti^ 

opened  the  whole  family  is  then  discovered,  each  rolled  away  the  fat,  which  is  in  great  abimdauce,  and  salt  the 

into  a  ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay.    In  this  state  remainder,  drying  it  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  bacon, 

they  seem  entireljr  lifeless;    they  may  be  taken  away.  Still,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent  eating, 

and  even  killed,  without  testifying  any  great  pain ;  and  This  animal  is  found  in  Poland  under  the  denomination 

those  who  find  them  in  this  manner  carry  them  home,  of  the  "  boback,"  entirely  resembliog  tiiat  of  the  Alps, 

in  order  to  bring  up  the  young  and  eat  the  old  ones.    A  except  that  the  latter  has  a  toe  more  upon  its  fore-foot 

gradual  and  gentle  warmth  revives  them ;    but   they  than  the  former.    It  is  found  also  in  Siberia  under  the 

would  die  if  too  suddenly  brought  near  the  fire,  or  name  of  the  "  fevraska,"  being  rather  smaller  than  ei^ 

if  their  juices  were  too  quickly  liquified.  of  the  other  two.    Lastly,  it  is  found  in  Canada  by  the 

Strictly  speaking,  these  animals  cannot  be  said  to  apellation  of  the  "  monax,"  diflering  only  from  the  rest 

sleep  during  the  winter ;  it  may  be  called  rather  a  *'  tor-  in  having  a  bluish  snout  and  a  longer  tail, 
por — a  stagnation  of  all  the  faculties.    Tliis  torpor  is 

produced  by  the  congelation  of  their  blood,  which  is  The  Aootm. — ^From  the  marmont,  which  differs  finom 
naturally  much  colder  than  that  of  all  other  quadrupeds,  the  hare  so  much  in  the  length  of  its  fur,  we  go  to  the 
The  usual  heat  of  man  and  other  animals  is  about  thu'ty  agouti,  another  q>ecies  equally  diff'ering  in  the  shortnes 
degrees  above  congelation ;  the  heat  of  these  is  not  of  its  hair.  These  bear  some  rude  resemblance  to  the 
above  ten  degrees.  Their  internal  heat  is  seldom  greater  hare  and  the  rabbit  in  their  form  and  manner  of  living, 
than  that  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  This  has  been  but  sufficiraitly  differing  to  require 'a  particular  descrip 
often  tried  by  plunging  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  tion.  The  first  of  these — ana  that  me  lai^gest,  as  was 
the  body  of  a  living  dormouse,  and  it  never  rose  beyond  hinted  above — ^is  called  the  "  agouti.*"  This  animal  is 
its  usual  pitch  in  the  ah*,  and  sometimes  it  sunk  more  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  southern  parte  of 
than  a  degree.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  these  America,  and  has  by  some  been  called  the  **  rabbilT 
animals,  whose  blood  is  so  cold  naturally,  should  be-  of  that  continent ;  but  though  in  many  respedB  it  re- 
come  torpid,  when  the  external  cold  is  too  powerful  for  sembles  the  rabbit,  yet  still  in  many  more  it  dilBfers,  and 
the  small  quail ti^  of  heat  in  their  bodies  yet  remaining;  is  witliout  all  doubt  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  new  worid 
and  this  always  happens  when  the  thermometer  is  not  only.  Tlie  agouti  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  has 
more  than  ten  degrees  above  congelation.  This  cold-  a  head  very  much  resembling  it,  except  that  the  eare  an 
ness  Mr.  Buffbn  has  experienced  in  the  blood  of  the  short  in  comparison.  It  resembles  tiie  rabbit  also  in 
bat,  the  dormouse,  and  the  hedge-hog;  and  he  also  ex-  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in  the  hind-legs  being  longer 
tends  the  analogy  to  the  marmout,  which,  like  the  rest,  than  the  fore,  and  in  having  four  great  cutting  teeth,  two 
is  seen  to  sle^  all  the  winter.  This  torpid  state  con-  above  and  two  below ;  but  then  it  difibrs  in  the  xaJtare 
tinues  as  long  as  the  cause  which  produces  it  remains;  of  its  hair,  whieh  is  not  s<^  and  downy  as  in  the  rabbit, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  might  be  lengthened  out  but  hard  and  bristly  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig,  and  of  a 
beyond  its  usual  term  by  artificially  prolonging  the  cold;  redish  brown  colour.  It  differs  also  in  the  tail,  which  is 
if,  for  instance,  the  animal  were  rolled  up  in  wool  and  even  shorter  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  entirely  destitnte 
placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  nearly  approaching  to  but  not  of  hair.  Lastly,  it  differs  in  the  number  of  its  toes, 
quite  so  cold  as  an  ice-house  (for  that  would  kill  them  having  but  three  on  the  hinder  feet,  whereas  the  rabbit 
outright),  it  would  remain,  perhaps,  a  whole  year  in  its  has  five.  All  these  distinctions,  hovrever,  do  not  ooon- 
stato  of  insensibility.  However  this  be,  if  the  tempera  tervail  against  its  general  form,  which  resembles  that 
ture  be  above  ten  degrees  these  animals  are  seen  to  of  a  rabbit,  and  most  travellers  have  caUed  it  by  that 
revive ;   and  if  it  be  continued  in  that  degree  ibey  do  name. 

not  become  torpid,  but  eat  and  sleep  at  proper  intervals       As  this  animal  differs  m  form,  it  diSbrs  still  more  in 

like  all  other  quadiiipeds.  habitudes  and  disposition.    As  it  has  the  hair  of  a  hog. 

From  the  above  account  we  may  form  some  concep-  so  also  it  hasats  voraciousness.    It  eats  indiscriminately 

tion  of  the  state  in  which  these  animals  continue  during  of  all  things,  and  when  satiated  hides  the  remainder,  lin 

tlie  winter.    As  in  some  disorders  where  the  circulation  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future  occasion.    It  takes  a 

is  extremely  languid  the  appetite  is  diminished  in  pro-  pleasure  in  gnawing  and  spoiling  everything  it  ecsskc^ 

portion,  so  in  these,  the  blood  scarcely  moving,  or  only  near.    When  irritated  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the 

moving  in  the  greater  vessels,  they  want  no  nourishment  back,  and,  like  the  rabbit,  it  strikes  the  ground  violently 

to  repair  what  is  worn  away  by  its  motions.    They  are  with  its  hind  feet.    It  does  not  <^  a  hole  in  the  ground, 

seen,  indeed,  by  slow  degrees  to  become  leaner  in  pro-  but  burrows  in  the  hollows  of  trees     Its  ordinary  food 

portion  to  the  slow  attrition  of  their  fluids ;    but  this  is  consists  of  the  roots  of  the  coimtiy — potatoes  and  yams, 

not  perceptible  except  at  the  end  of  some  months.   Man  and  socb  fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  m  autumn.    M  uses 

is  onen  known  to  gather  nourishment  from  the  ambient  its  fore-paws  like  the  squint  to  cany  its  foed  to  its 

air :   these,  also,  may  in  some  measure  be  supplied  in  mouth ;  and  as  its  hind-feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  H 

the  same  manner;   and,  having  sufficient  motion  in  runs  very  svriftly  upon  plain  ground  or  upabOl,  but 

their  fluids  to  keep  them  from  puti^faction,  and  just  upon  a  descent  it  is  in  danger  of  falling.    Its  sight  is 

sufficient  nourishment  to  supply  the  waste  of  their  Ian-  excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals  that  of  any  other  am- 

guid  circulation,  they  continue  rather  feebly  alive  than  mal ;  whenever  it  is  whistled  to  it  stops  to  hearii[en.  TUe 

sleeping,  flesh  of  such  as  ai-e  fat  and  well  fed  is  tolerable  food,  al- 

These  animals  produce  but  once  a  year,  and  usually  though  it  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  is  a  little  tongh.    The 

bring  forth  but  three  or  four  at  a  time.    They  grow  very  French  dress  it  like  a  sucking  pig,  as  we  learn  fronk. 

fast,  and  the  extent  of  their  lives  is  not  above  nine  or  Mr.  Bufi<m*s  account ;  but  the  English  dress  it  with  a 

ten  years;  so  that  the  species  is  neither  numerous  nor  pudding  in  its  belly,  like  a  hare.  It  is  bunted  by  dogs;  and 

very  much  diffused.    They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alps,  whenever  it  has  got  into  a  sugar-ground  where  ll^  canes 

where  they  seem  to  pi^er  the  brow  of  the  highest  moun-  eover  the  place  it  is  easily  overtaken,  foi*  it  is  embarrassed 

tains  to  the  lowest  ranges,  and  the  sunny  side  to  that  in  every  step  it  takes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come  up 

the  shade.    The  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they  with  it  without  any  otlier  assistance.    When  in  the  open 

chiefly  reside,  when  they  observe  the  hole,  generally  stay  country  it  usually  runs  witli  great  swiftness  before  the 

till  winter  before  they  think  proper  to  open  it ;  for  if  dogs  until  it  gains  its  retreat,  within  which  it  continues  in 

they  begin  too  soon  the  animal  awakes,  and,  as  it  has  a  hide,  and  nothing  but  filling  the  hole  with  smoke  ca& 

surprising  faculty  of  digging,  makes  its  hole  deeper  in  force  it  out    For  tliis  purpose  the  hunter  bums  faggola 

proportion  as  they  follow.    Such  as  kill  it  for  food  use  or  straw  at  the  entrance,  and  conducts  the  smoke  ia 
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moh  a  maimer  that  it  fills  the  whole  caTity.    While  this  the  throat.    It  is  remarkable  for  haTing  no  tail ;  but  it 

is  doing  the  poor  little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its  has  long  ears  and  whiskers,  like  our  rabbits,  and  black 

danger,  and  b^s  for  quarter  with  a  most  plaintive  crv,  eyes.    It  does  not  burrow  like  ours,  but  liyes  at  large 

seldom  quittindf  its  hole  till  the  utmost  extremity.    At  like  the  hare. 

last,  when  half  sufPocaied,  it  ipsues  out,  and  trusts  once  The  "  aperea'*  is  also  called  by  some  the  "  Brazilian 
more  to  its  speed  for  protection.  When  still  forced  by  rabbit,**  being  an  animal  that  seems  to  partake  of  the 
the  dogs,  and  inoapaole  of  making  good  a  retreat,  it  nature  of  a  rabbit  and  a  rat  The  ears  are  like  those 
toxns  upon  the  hunters,  and  with  its  nair  bristling  like  of  a  rat,  being  short  and  roimd ;  but  the  other  parts  are 
a  hog,  and  standing  upon  its  hind-feet,  it  obstinately  like  those  of  a  rabbit,  except  lliat  it  has  but  three  toes 
defends  itself.  Sometimes  it  bites  the  legs  of  those  who  on  the  hinder  legs  like  the  agouti, 
attempt  to  take  it,  and  will  take  out  the  piece  whereyer  To  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  little  known, 
It  fixes  its  teeth.  others  less  known  might  be  added ;  for  as  Nature  be- 
lts cry  when  disturbed  or  provoked  resembles  that  comes  more  diminutive  her  operations  are  less  atten- 
of  a  sacking  nig.  If  taken  young  it  is  easily  tamed,  tively  regarded.  I  shall  only,  therefore,  add  one  animal 
continues  to  play  harmlessly  about  the  house,  and  goes  more  to  this  class,  and  that  very  well  known — I  mean 
out  and  returns  of  its  own  accord.  In  a  savage  state  it  the  Guinearpig,  which  Biisson  places  among  those 
QBoally  continues  in  the  woods,  and  the  female  generally  of  the  rabbit ;  and  as  1  do  not  know  any  other  set 
ehooses  the  most  obscure  parte  to  bring  forth  her  young,  of  animals  with  which  it  can  be  so  well  compared,  I 
She  there  prepares  a  bed  of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  and  will  take  leave  to  follow  his  example, 
generally  brings  forth  two  at  a  time.    She  breeds  twice 

or  thrice  a  year,  and  carries  her  young  from  one  place  to  The  Guinea-Pio. — ^The  Guinearpig  is  a  native  of  the 

another,  as  covenience  requires,  in  the  maimer  of  a  cat  warmer  climates,  but  has  been  so  long  rendered  domestic 

She  generally  lodges  them  when  three  days  old  in  the  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  has  now  become  common 

hollow  of  a  tree,  suckling  them  but  for  a  very  short  time,  in  every  part  of  the  world.    There  are  few  unacquainted 

for  thej  soon  come  to  perfection,  and  it  oonsequently  with  the  figure  of  this  little  animal ;  in  some  plaices  it  is 

follows  that  they  soon  grow  old.  considered  as  the  principal  favoiuite,  and  is  often  foimd 

even  to  displace  the  lap-dog.  It  is  less  than  a  rabbit. 
The  Pjlga. — The jpaoa  is  an  animal  of  South  America,  and  its  legs  are  shorter — they  are  scarce  seen  except 
very  much  resembling  the  former,  and  like  it  has  re-  when  it  moves ;  and  the  neck,  also,  is  sq  short,  that  the 
eeiTed  the  name  of  the  "  American  rabbit,"  but  witJi  as  head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoulder&  The  ears  are 
little  jnopriety.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  or  rather  short,  thin,  and  transparent;  the  hair  is  like  that  of  a 
larser,  and  in  figure  somewhat  like  a  sucking  pig,  which  sucking-pig,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the  name;  and  it 
itusoresembles  in  its  ffrunting  and  its  manner  (n  eating,  wants  even  the  vestiges  of  a  tail.  In  other  respects  it 
B  is,  howerer,  most  like  the  agouti,  although  it  difiers  has  some  similitude  to  the  rabbit  When  it  moves  its 
in  several  particulars.  like  the  agouti,  it  is  covered  body  lengthens  like  that  animal ;  and  when  it  b  at  rest 
rather  with  coarse  hair  than  a  downv  frir.  But  then  it  it  gathers  up  in  the  same  manner.  Its  nose  is  formed 
IB  beautifully  marked  along  the  sides  with  small  ash-  with  the  rabbit  lip,  except  that  its  nostrils  are  much 
ooloored  spots  upon  an  amber-coloured  ground,  whereas  farther  asunder.  Like  all  other  animals  in  a  domestic 
Ae  agouti  is  nretty  much  of  one  redish  colour.  The  state,  its  colours  are  different;  some  are  white,  some  are 
paca  is  more  tnick  and  corpulent  than  the  agouti ;  its  red,  and  others  both  red  and  white.  It  difiers  from  the 
nose  IB  shorter,  and  its  hind-feet  have  Aye  toes,  whereas  rabbit  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  having  four  toes  on  the 
the  agouti  has  but  three.  As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  feet  before,  and  but  three  on  those  behind.  It  strokes 
bean  some  distant  resemblance  to  a  rabbit;  the  ears  are  its  head  with  the  fore-feet,  like  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it, 
naked  of  hair  and  somewhat  sharp,  the  lower  jaw  is  aits  upon  the  hind-feet;  for  which  purpose  there  is  a 
somewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  the  teeth,  the  shape  naked  callous  skin  on  the  back  part  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
of  Ae  head,  and  the  size  of  it  are  Uke  to  those  of  a  rabbit  I^ose  animals  are  of  all  othere  the  most  helpless  and 
It  has  a  short  tail  likewise,  though  not  tufted ;  and  its  inoffensive.  They  are  scarce  possessed  of  courage  sufii- 
hicder  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore.  It  also  burrows  in  cient  to  defend  themselves  against  the  meanest  of  aU 
the  ground  like  that  animal,  and  from  this  similitude  quadrupeds — ^the  mouse.  Theironlyanimosity  is  exerted 
alone  travellers  might  have  given  it  the  name.  against  each  other,  for  they  will  often  fight  very  obsti- 
The  paca  does  not  make  use  of  its  fore-paws,  like  the  nately,  and  the  stronger  is  often  known  to  destroy  the 
sqairrel  or  the  agouti,  to  carry  its  food  to  the  mouth,  but  weaker ;  but  against  all  other  aggressors  their  only 
hunts  for  it  on  the  ground,  and  roots  like  a  hog.  It  is  remedy  is  patience  and  non-resistance.  How,  therefore, 
ffenerally  seen  along  the  banks  of  rivere,  and  is  only  to  these  animals  in  a  savage  state  could  contrive  to  protect 
Be  found  in  the  moist  and  warm  countries  of  South  themselves  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  as  they  want 
America.  It  is  a  very  fat  animal,  aud  in  this  res})ect  strength,  swiftness,  and  even  the  natural  inetmct  so 
much  preferable  to  the  agouti,  which  is  most  commonly  common  to  almost  everv  other  creature, 
found  lean.  It  is  eaten,  skin  and  all,  like  a  young  pig.  As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  us,  they  owe  then 
and  is  considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  like  the  former  lives  entirelv  to  our  unceasing  protection.  They  must 
little  animal  it  defends  itself  to  the  last  extremity,  and  be  constantly  attended,  shielded  from  the  excessive  colds 
is  vetT  seldom  taken  alive.  It  is  persecuted  not  only  bv  of  the  winter,  and  secured  against  all  other  domestic 
nan  out  by  every  beast  and  bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  animals  which  are  apt  to  attack  them  from  every  motive. 
Us  motions,  and,  if  it  ventures  at  any  chstance  from  its  either  of  appetite,  jealousy,  or  exjjerience  of  their  pusilla- 
hole,  are  sure  to  seize  it  But  although  the  race  of  these  nimous  nature.  Such,  indeed,  is  their  stiipidify,  that 
anmals  is  thus  continually  destroyed,  it  finds  some  refu^  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  cats  with- 
in its  hole  from  the  general  combination,  and  breeds  m  out  resistance ;  and,  differing  from  all  other  creatures, 
inch  numbers  that  the  diminution  is  not  perceptible.  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed  without  onoe  at- 
To  these  animals  may  be  added  othere,  very  similar  tempting  to  protect  them.  Their  usual  food  is  bran, 
both  in  form  and  disposition,  each  known  by  its  particu-  parsley,  or  caobage-leaves ;  but  there  is  scarce  a  vegetar 
kr  name  in  ita  native  country,  but  which  travellers  have  ole  cultivated  in  our  gardens  that  they  will  not  gladly 
been  contented  to  call  rabbits  or  hares,  of  which  we  have  devour.  The  carrot-top  is  a  peculiar  daintv,  as  is  also 
butjndistinct notice.  The  " taped,"  or  " Brazilian  rab-  salad;  and  those  who  would  preserve  their  healths^ 
bi^"  is  in  shape  like  our  English  ones,  but  much  less,  would  do  right  to  vary  their  food ;  for  if  they  be  oon- 
bemg  said  to  be  not  above  twice  the  size  of  a  dormouse,  tinned  on  a  land  too  succulent  or  too  dry  the  effects  are 
U  is  rediflh  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little  whitish  under  quickly  perceived  upon  their  constitutions.    When  fisd 
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upon  reoent  Tegetables  they  seldom  drink.    But  it  often  them  with  milk;  and  they  ne  also  capable  of  feecGif 

happens  that,  conducted  by  Nature,  tlieyseek  drier  food  upon  Tegetables  almost  from  the  Teiy  beginning.    If  the 

when  the  former  disagrees  with  them.    They  then  gnaw  young  ones  are  permitted  to  continue  together,  the  men 

clothes,  paper,  or  whatever  of  this  kind  the;^  meet  with ;  powerful  ones,  as  in  all  other  societies,  soon  begin  to 

and  on  these  occasions  they  are  seen  to  drink  like  most  goTem  the  weaker.    Their  contentions  are  often  long 

other  animals,  which  they  do  by  lapping.    They  are  and  obstinate,  and  their  jealousies  Teiy  apparent  Their 

chiefly  fond  of  new  milk,  but  in  case  of  neoesfi&ty  are  disputes  are  usuaUr  for  the  warmest  pla6e  or  the  moat 

contented  with  water.  agreeable  food,    if  one  of  them  happens  to  be  mors 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of  rabbits^  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  the  rest,  the  strongea 

though  not  near  so  swifUy ;  and  when  confined  in  a  generaUy  comes  to  dispossess  it  of  its  adTaatageooa 

room  seldom  cross  the  floor,  but  generally  keep  along  situation.    Their  manner  of  fighting,  though  terrible  ta> 

the  wall.    The  male  usually  driyes  the  female  on  before  them,  is  ridiculous  enou^  to  a  spectator.    One  of  them 

him,  for  they  never  move  abreast  together,  but  constantly  seizes  the  hair  on  the  nape  of  the  other's  neck  with  its 

the  one  seems  to  tread  in  the  footeSeps  of  the  preceding,  fore-teeth,  and  attempts  to  tear  it  away ;  the  other,  to 

The^  chiefly  seek  for  the  daricest  recesses  and  the  most  retaliate,  turns  its  hinder  parts  to  the  enemy,  and  kJcks 

intncate  retreats,  where,  if  hay  be  spread  as  a  bed  for  up  behind  like  a  horse,  anclwith  its  hinder  claws  aoratdies 

them,  they  continue  to  sleep  together,  and  seldom  ven-  the  sides  of  its  adversely ;  so  that  sometimes  the^  cover 

ture  out  but  when  they  suppose  all  interruption  removed,  each  other  with  blood.    When  they  contend  in  this 

On  these  occasions  tney  act  as  rabbito ;    they  move  manner  they  gnash  their  teeth  pretty  loodly,  and  this  is 

swiftly  forward  from  their  bed,  stop  at  the  entrance,  often  a  denunciation  of  mutual  resentment, 

listen,  look  round,  and  if  they  perceive  Uie  slightest  These,  though  so  formidable  to  each  otlier,  yet  are  the 

approach  of  danger  they  precipitatdy  run  back.     In  most  timorous  creatures  upon  earth  with  reqieot  to  the 

very  cold  weather,  however,  they  are  more  active,  and  rest  of  Animated  Nature:  a  falling  leaf  disturbs  them, 

run  about  to  keep  themselves  wann.  and  every  animal  overcomes  them.    From  hence  th^ 

They  are  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  quite  diflbrent  axe  difGicnltly  tamed,  and  will  suffer  none  to  approach 

from  that  whose  name  they  go  by.    If  tne  young  cues  them  except  the  person  by  whom  they  are  fed.    Their 

happen  to  fall  into  the  dirt,  or  be  in  any  other  way  dis-  manner  of  eating  is  something  like  that  of  the  rabbit ; 

composed,  the  female  takes  such  an  aversion  to  them  and,  like  it,  they  appear  also  to  chew  the  cud.    Although 

that  she  never  permite  them  to  visit  hnr  more.    Indeed  they  seldom  drmk  they  make  water  evenr  minute.  They 

her  whole  employment  as  well  as  that  of  the  male  seems  grunt  somewhat  like  a  young  pu^,  ana  have  a  more 

to  consist  in  smoothing  their  skins,  in  disposing  their  piercing  note  to  express  pain.    In  a  word,  Ih^  do  no 

hair,  and  improving  ito  gloss.    The  male  andfemale  u^iuy ;  but  then,  except  the  pleasure  they  amxrd  te 

take  this  oflice  by  turns;  and  when  Uiey  have  thus  roectator,  they  are  c£  very  lilile  benefit  to  mankind, 

brushed  up  each  other  they  then  bestow  all  their  con-  some,  indeed,  dress  and  eat  them;  but  their  flesh  is  in- 

oem  upon  their  young,  taking  particular  care  to  make  diflborent  food,  and  by  t^o  means  a  reward  for  the  trouble 

their  hair  lie  smooth,  and  biting  them  if  they  appear  of  rearing  them.    This,  perhaps,  mi^t  be  improved  by 

refractory.    As  they  are  so  solicitous  for  elcffance  them-  keeping  uem  in  a  proper  warren,  and  not  sufioing  them 

selves,'  the  place  where  they  are  kept  must  be  regularly  to  become  domestic ;  however,  the  advantages  that  would 

deaned,  and  a  new  bed  of  hay  provided  for  them  at  result  from  this  would  be  few,  and  the  trouble  great;  so 

least  once  a  week.     Being  natives  of  a  warm  oUmate  that  it  is  likely  they  would  continue  an  useless,  inoffan- 

the^  are  naturally  chilly  in  ours ;  cleanliness,  therefore,  sive  dependent,  r^er  propagated  to  eatis^  caprice  than 

assiste  warmth  and  expels  moisture.    They  may  be  thus  supply  necessity, 
reared  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  heat;  but  in 

funeral  theiie  is  no  keeping  tiiem  firom  the  fire  in  winter  .— i^.- 

if  they  be  once  pMmitted  to  approach  it  

^  When  they  sleep  they  lie  flat  on  thdr  hemes,  much  ANIMALS  OF  THE  RAT,  HEDGEHOG^ 

in  their  usual  posture,  except  that  they  like  to  have  their 

fore-feet  higher  than  their  hinder.     For  this  purpose  AND  OTHER  SIMILAB  KINDS. 

they  turn  themselves  several  times  round  before  tl:ey  lie 

down  to  find  the  most  convenient  situation.   They  sleep  BOOK  VI.— CHAP.  L 

with  their  eyes  half  open,  like  the  hare,  and  continue  • 

extremely  watehfiil  ii  they  suspect  danger.    The  male  thx  bat  xmn. 

and  female  are  never  seen  asleep  at  the  same  time,  but 

while  he  ei\joy8  his  repose  she  remains  on  the  watoh.  Were  it  necessaxy  to  distinguish  animals  of  the  rat 

rilentiy  continuing  to  guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  kind  from  all  others,  we  might  describe  them  as  having 

towards  the  place  where  he  lies.    When  she  supposes  two  larse  cutting  teeth,  like  the  hare  kind,  in  each  jaw ;  aa 

he  has  had  bis  turn  she  awakes  him  with  a  kind  of  mur-  covered  with  haze ;  and  as  not  ruminating.    These  dis- 

muring  noise,  goes  to  him,  forces  him  from  his  bed,  and  tinctions  might  serve  to  guide  us,  had  we  not  too  near 

lies  down  in  his  place.     He  then  performs  the  same  an  acquaintance  with  tfii«  noxiouB  race  to  be  miatakeii 

ffood  turn  finr  her,  and  continues  watehfril  till  she  also  in  their  kind.    Their  numbers,  their  minutenesB,  their 

has  done  sleeping.  vicinity,  their  vast  multiplication,  all  sufficiently  eon* 

These  animals  are  extremely  frdacious,  and  generally  tribute  to  press  them  upon  our  observation  and  remind 
are  capable  of  coupling  when  six  weeks  old.  The  female  us  of  their  existence.    Indeed,  if  we  look  throa^  the 
never  goes  with  yoimg  above  five  weeks,  and  usually  different  ranks  of  animals,  from  the  lariat  to  the  amaU- 
brings  forth  from  three  to  five  at  a  time — ^and  this  not  est,  from  the  great  elephant  to  the  diminutive  mouse, 
without  pain.     But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  the  we  shall  find  that  we  suffer  greater  injuries  firom  the 
female  admite  the  male  the  very  day  she  has  brought  contemptible  meanness  of  the  one  than  the  formidable 
forth,  and  again  becomes  pregnant ;  so  that  their  miidti-  invasions  of  the  other.    Against  the  elephant,  the  rhino- 
plication  is  enormous.    She  suckles  her  joung  about  ceros,  or  the  lion  we  can  oppose  united  strength,  and  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  days,  and  during  that  time  does  not  art  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  natural  power;  abeae  we 
■eem  to  know  her  own ;   for  if  the  young  of  any  other  have  driven  in  to  their  native  solitudes,  and  obliged  to 
be  brought,  though  much  older,  she  never  drives  them  continue  at  a  distance  in  Uie  most  inconvenient  regions 
away,  but  suffers  them  even  to  drain  her,  to  the  disad-  and  unbealthful  climates.    But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
vantage  of  her  own  immediate  ofl&pring.    Although  the  little  teizing  race  I  am  now  describing :  no  force  can  be 
dam  has  but  two  teats,  yet  she  abundantly  supplies  exerted  against  their  unresisting  timidiQr ;  no  arts  can 
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diminish  their  amazing  projpagation;  millioiu  may  be  exoept  the  mouse,  which  shelton  itself  ia  its  hole,  when 

•t  once  deetrojed,  and  yet  the  breach  be  repaired  in  the  the  Norway  rat  is  too  big  to  follow. 

Bftnoe  of  a  Teiy  km  weeks ;  and  in  proportion  as  Nature  Theee  animals  frequently  produce  from  fifteen   to 

hu  denied  them  foiee  it  has  supplied  the  defect  by  their  thirty  at  a  time,  and  usually  bring  forth  three  times  a 

leeandi^.  year.    This  great  increase  would  quickly  be  found  to 

OYer-run  the  whole  country,  and  render  our  assiduity  to 

Ths  Great  Rat. — ^The  animal  best  known  at  present,  destroy  them  fruitless,  were  it  not,  happily  for  us,  mat 

and  in  every  respect  the  most  mischieyous,  is  the  **  great  they  eat  and  destroy  each  other.    The  same  insatiable 

lat,**  which,  though  but  a  new  comer  into  this  country,  appetite  that  impels  them  to  indiscriminate  caniage 

has  taken  too  secure  a  possession  to  be  ever  removed,  also  incites  the  stro]U|est  to  destroy  the  weakest,  eyen 

Ibis  hateful  and  rapacious  creature,  thousrh  sometimes  of  their  own  kind.    The  large  male  rat  generally  keeps 

eaUed  the  "  rat  of  Norway,"  is  utterly  unknown  in  all  in  a  hole  by  itself,  and  is  dreaded  by  its  oyna  species  aa 

tiie  northern  countries,  ana,  by  the  best  accounts  I  can  their  most  formidable  enemy.     In  this  manner  the 

learn,  comes  originally  from  the  Leyant    Its  first  arri-  number  of  these  yermin  is  kept  within  due  bounds;  and 

yal,  as  I  am  assured,  was  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  when  their  increase  becomes  injurious  to  us  it  is  modi- 

in  those  ships  that  traded  in  proyisions  to  GKbraltar;  fied  by  their  own  rapacity. 

and  perhaps  we  owe  to  a  single  pair  of  these  animals  But  beside  their  own  enmities  among  each  other,  all 

Ihe  numerous  progeny  that  now  intests  the  whole  extent  the  stronger  camiyorous  quadrupeds  have  natural  anti- 

tf  the  British  Empire  paihies  against  them.    The  dog,  though  he  detests  their 

This  animal,  wnich  is  called  by  Mr.  Buffon  the  **  sur-  flesh,  yet  openly  declaree  his  alaeri^  to  pursue  them, 

nalot,**  is  in  length  about  nine  inches;  its  eyes  are  and  attacks  them  with  great  animosity.     Such  as  are 

lugi  and  black ;  the  colour  of  the  head  and  the  whole  trained  up  to  killing  these  yermin  despatch  them  often 

iqiper  partof  the  body  is  of  a  light  brown,  mixed  with  a  with  a  single  squeeze :  but  those  dogs  that  show  any 

tawny  and  ash  colour.    The  end  of  the  nose,  the  throat,  hesitation  are  sure  to  come  off  but  indmerently ;  for  the 

and  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white,  inclining  to  grey ;   the  rat  always  takes  the  advantage  of  a  moment's  delay,  and 

feet  and  legs  are  almost  bane,  and  of  a  dirty-pale  flesh  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  becomes  the  aggressor, 

colour;  the  tail  is  as  lon^^  as  the  body,  covered  with  minute  sei2dng  its  pursuer  by  the  lip,  and  inflicting  a  very  pain- 

duaky  scales,  mixed  with  a  few  haiA,  and  adds  to  the  ful  and  dangerous  wound.    From  the  inflammation  and 

flenml  deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.    It  is  chiefly  other  angry  symptoms  that  attend  this  animal's  bite, 

m  the  ccdour  that  this  animal  differs  from  the  "  blacx  some  have  oeen  led  to  think  that  it  was  in  some  measure 

nt,"or  the  *' common  rat**  as  it  was  once  called,  but  now  venomous;  but  it  is  likely  that  the  difficulty  of  the 

fommon  no  longer.    This  new  invader  in  a  very  few  wotmd's  healing  aiises  merely  from  its  being  aeep  and 

years  after  its  arrival  found  means  to  destroy  almost  the  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  is  rather  a  consequence 

iriiole  sjwdes,  and  to  possess  itself  of  their  retreats.  of  the  figure  of  the  instruments  that  inflict  it  than  any 

But  it  was  not  against  the  black  rat  alone  that  its  venom  they  may  be  supposed  to  possess, 

rapacity  was   directed ;  all  other  animals  of  inferior  The  cat  is  another  formidable  enemy  of  this  kind ; 

strength  shued  the  same  misfortunes.    The   contest  and  yet  the  generality  of  our  cats  neither  care  to  attack 

with  the  black  rat  was  of  short  continuance.    As  it  was  it  nor  to  feed  upon  it  when  killed.    The  cat  is  a  more 

mable  to  contend,  and  had  no  hole  to  fly  to  for  safety  prudent  himter  than  the  dog,  and  will  not  be  at  the 

but  where  its  voracious  enemy  could  pursue,  the  whole  pains  to  take  or  combat  with  an  enemy  that  is  not  likely 

raee  was  soon  extinguished.    The  nog,  also,  was  an  to  repay  her  time  and  danger.    Some  cats,  however,  will 

animal  equally  incapable  of  combat  or  defence.    It  had  pursue  and  take  the  rat,  thou^^  often  not  without  an 

been  designedly  introduced  into  Ireland  some  years  be-  obstinate  resistance.    If  hungry,  the  cat  will  sometimes 

fore  the  Norway  rat,  and  it  was  seen  to  multiply  amas-  eat  the  head ;  but  in  general  slie  is  merely  content  with 

ingly.    The  inhabitants  were  pleased  with  the  propaga-  her  victory. 

tion  of  a  harmless  animal,  that  served  to  rid  their  fields  A  foe  much  more  dangerous  to  these  vermin  is  the 

ef  insects;  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  weasel.    This  animal  pursues  them  with  avidity ;  and 

in  its  favour,  as  they  supposed  that  the  frog  contributed  bdng  pretty  nearly  of  their  own  size,  follows  them  into 

to  render  their  waters  more  wholesome.    But  the  Nor-  their  noles,  where  a  desperate  combat  ensues.    The 

way  rat  soon  put  a  stop  to  their  increase ;   as  these  ani-  strength  of  each  is  pretty  nearly  equal,  but  the  arms  are 

mals  were  of  an  amphibious  nature,  tiiey  pursued  the  very  different    The  rat,  furnished  widi  four  long  tusks 

frog  to  its  lakes,  and  took  it  even  in  its  own  natural  at  the  extremity  of  its  jaw,  rather  snape  than  bites;  but 

element    I  am  therefore  assured  that  the  frog  is  once  where  the  weasel  once  fastens  it  holds,  and,  continuing 

more  nearly  extinct  in  that  country ;  and  that  the  Nor-  to  suck  the  blood  at  the  same  time,  weakens  its  antago- 

way  rat,  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  destroy,  is  nist,  and  always  obtains  the  victory.     Mankind  have 

grown  leas  numerous  also  contrived  several  other  methods  for  destroying  these 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  gain  by  the  destruc-  noxious  intruders — ^ferrets,  traps,  and  more  particularly 
tkm  of  our  old  domestics,  since  thev  are  replaced  by  poison ;  but  of  all  other  poisons  I  am  told  that  the  nux 
•oeh  mischievous  successors.  The  l^orway  rat  has  the  vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  is  the  most  oe^ 
same  disposition  to  injure  us,  with  much  greater  power  tain,  and  it  is  the  least  dangerous. 
of  mischiet  It  burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  ponds.  To  this  species  I  will  suc^oin  as  a  variety  the  "  blaek 
and  ditches ;  and  is  every  year  known  to  do  inoredible  raC  mentioned  above,  greatly  resembling  the  former  in 
dami^  to  thoee  mounds  that  are  raised  to  conduct  figure,  but  very  distinct  in  nature,  as  appears  from  thdr 
streams,  or  to  prevent  rivers  horn  overflowing.  In  these  mutual  antipathy.  This  animal  was  lormerly  as  mis- 
holes,  which  it  forms  pretty  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  (^evous  as  it  was  common ;  but  at  present  it  is  almost 
it  chiefly  resides  during  the  summer,  where  it  lives  upon  utterly  extirpated  by  the  great  rat— one  malady  ofteo 
■man  animals,  fish,  and  com.  At  the  approach  of  win-  expelnng  another.  It  is  oecome  so  scarce,  that  I  do 
ter  it  comes  nearer  the  farm-houses,  burrows  in  the  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  one.  It  is  said  to  be 
own,  eats  much,  and  damages  still  more  than  it  con-  possessed  of  all  the  voracious  and  unnatural  appetites 
sumes.  But  nothing  that  can  be  eaten  seems  to  escape  of  the  former — though,  as  it  is  less,  they  may  probably 
its  voracity.  It  destroys  rabbits,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  be  less  noxious.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches,  and  the 
of  game ;  and,  Ijke  the  polecat,  kills  much  more  than  it  tail  is  nearly  eight  The  colour  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep, 
can  carnr  away.  It  swims  with  great  ease,  dives  vrith  iron-grey,  bordering  upon  black,  except  the  belly,  whicB 
great  celerity,  and  easUy  thins  the  fish-pondL  In  short  is  of  a  oirty  cinereous  hue.  They  have  propagated  in 
scarce  any  of  the  feebler  animids  escape  its  rapacity  America  in  great  numbers,  being  originally  uitroduoed 
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from  Europe ;   anid  as  they  seem  to  keep  their  gitmod  inches  long),  is  the  '^  shorMaOed  HeUl-mome,''  ivhioh, 

wherever  they  get  footing,  they  are  now  become  the  as  its  name  implies^  has  the  tail  much  shorter  than  the 

most  noxious  animals  in  that  part  of  the  world.  former,  it  being  not  above  an  inch  and  a  half  lon^,  and 

To  this  we  may  also  -  subjoin  the  "  black  water-rat,"  ending  in  a  small  tuft  Its  colour  is  more  inclinmg  to 
about  the  same  size  as  the  abore,  but  with  a  larger  that  of  the  domestic  mouse,  the  npp^part  being  black- 
head, blimter  nose,  smaller  eyes,  and  shorter  ears,  and  iah  and  the  under  of  an  ash-colour.  This  as  well  as  tiie 
the  tip  of  its  tail  a  little  white.  It  was  supposed  by  former  is  remarkable  for  laying  up  provisicHis  against 
Bay  to  be  web-footed ;  but  this  has  been  founa  to  be  a  winter;  and  Mr.  Buffon  assmres  us  they  sometimeB  htm 
mistake,  its  toes  much  resembling  those  of  its  kind.  It  a  store  of  above  a  bushel  at  a  time, 
never  frequents  houses,  but  is  usufdly  found  on  the  We  may  also  add  the  **  shrew-mouse"  to  this  species 
banks  of  nvers,  ditches,  and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  of  minute  animals,  being  about  the  size  of  the  domestie 
and  breeds.  It  feeds  upon  fish,  frogs,  aud  inseotB.  In  mouse,  but  differing  greatly  from  it  in  the  form  of  its 
some  countries  it  is  eaten  on  fasting  days^  nose,  which  is  venr  long  and  slender.    The  teeth,  alao^ 

are  of  a  veiy  singulisr  form,  and  twenty-eiffht  in  number; 

The  Mouse. — An  animal  equally  mischievous  and  whereas  the  common  number  in  the  rat  Kind  is  usually 

equally  well   known  with  the  former  is  the  mouse,  not  above  sixteen.    The  two  upper  fore-teeth  are  veir 

Timid,  cautious,  and  active,  all  its  dispositions  are  aimi  sharp,  and  on  each  side  there  is aldnd  of  wing  or  bearl 

lar  to  those  of  the  rat,  except  that  it  has  fewer  powers  like  that  of  an  arrow,  scarce  visible  but  on  a  close  in- 

of  doing  mischief.    Fearful  oy  nature,  but  familiar  from  spection.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  close  together,  being 

necessity,  it  attends  upon  man,  and  comes  an  unbidden  veiy  smaU,  and  seeming  scarce  separated ;  so  that  wim 

guest  to  his  most  dencate  entertainments.     Fear  and  respect  to  this- part  of  its  formation  the  animal  has  some 

necessity  seem  to  regulate  all  its  motions ;   it  never  resemblance  to  the  viper.     However,  it  is  a  very  haim- 

leaves  its  hole  but  to  seek  provisions,  and  seldom  ven-  less  little  creature,  doinfl^  scarce  any  ii^ury ;   on  the 

tures  above  a  few  paces  from  home.    Different  from  the  contrary,  as  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  fields  and  feeds  more 

rat,  it  does  not  go  from  one  house  to  another  unless  it  upon  insects  than  com,  it  may  be  considered  raUier  as 

be  forced ;  and  as  it  is  more  easily  satisfied  it  does  much  a  friend  than  an  enemy.    It  has  a  strong,  disagxeeable 

less  mischief.  smell,  so  that  the  cat  when  it  is  killed  will  refuse  to  eat 

Almost  all  Rnimalg  are  tamed  with  more  difSculty  in  it.    It  is  said  to  bring  four  or  five  young  at  a  time, 
proportion  to  Hie  cowardice  of  their  natiu^s.    The  truly 

bold  aud  courageous  easily  become  familiar,  but  those       The  Dormouse. — These  animals  may  be  dtstinguiahed 

that  are  always  fearful  are  ever  suspicious.    The  mouse  into  three  kinds — the  "  greater  dormouse,**  which  Mr. 

being  tiie  most  feeble,  and  consequently  the  most  timid,  Buffon  calls  the  "  loir  ;**  the  "  middle,**  which  he  calls 

of  iJl  quadrupeds  except  the  Guinea-pig,  it  is  never  ren-  the  "lerot;*'the  *' less,**  which   he   denominates  ^ 

dered  thoroughly  familiar,  aud,  even  though  fed' in  a  "  muscardin.**    They  differ  from  each  other  in  sixe,  ^ 

cage,  retains  its  natural  apprehensions.    In  fact,  it  is  to  largest  being  equal  to  a  rat,  the  least  being  no  bigger 

these  alone  that  it  owes  its  security.    No  animal  has  than  a  mouse.    They  all  differ  from  tiie  rat  in  having 

more  enemies,  and  few  so  incapable  of  resistance.    The  the  tail  tufted  with  hair  in  the  manner  of  a  aquirrel,  ax- 

owl,  the  cat,  the  snake,  the  hawk,  the  weasel,  tlie  rat  cept  that  the  squirrel's  tail  is  fl&t,  resembling  a  ftn ; 

itself,  destroy  this  species  by  millions,  and  it  only  sulv  and  theirs  rouncC  resembling  a  brush.    Hie  lerotdiff^ 

eists  by  its  amazing  fecundity.  from  the  loir  bv  having  two  black  spots  near  the  eves; 

Hie  mouse  brings  forth  at  all  seasons,  and  several  the  muscardin  oiffers  m>m  both  in  the  whitish  colour 
times  in  a  year.  Its  usual  number  is  fr'om  six  to  ten.  of  its  hair  on  the  back.  They  all  three  agree  in  kavinff 
These  in  less  than  a  fortnight  are  strong  enough  to  run  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  the  whiskers  jpartly  wliite  and 
about  and  shift  for  themselves.  They  ai-e  chiefly  found  partly  black.  They  agree  in  their  hean^  stopified  like 
in  farmers*  yards  and  among  their  com,  but  are  seldom  the  marmout  during  winter,  and  in  their  hofltrdin^  up 
found  in  those  ricks  that  are  much  infested  with  rats,  provisions  to  serve  them  in  case  of  a  temporal]^  levivaL 
They  generally  choose  the  south-west  side  of  the  rick.  They  inhabit  the  woods  or  veiy  thick  hedges,,  feoning 
from  whence  most  rain  is  expected ;  and  from  thence  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree,  arnearthe  Wttom 
they  often  of  an  evening  venture  forth  to  drink  the  little  of  a  close  shrub,  humbly  content  with  continuing  at  the 
drops  either  of  rain  or  dew  that  hang  at  the  extremity  bottom,  and  never  aspiring  to  sport  among  the  branches, 
of  the  straw.  Aristotle  |^ves  us  an  idea  of  their  pvodi-  Towards  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  they  form  tf 
gious  fecundity,  by  assuring  us  that,  having  put  a  mouse  little  ma^fazine  of  nuts,  beans,  or  acorns,  and  having 
with  voung  into  a  vessel  of  com,  in  some  time  after  he  laid  in  meir  hoard  shut  themselves  up  with  it  for  the 
foimd  a  hundred  and  twenty  mice  all  spmng  from  one  winter.  As  soon  as  they  feel  the  first  advances  of  tii» 
original.  The  early  growth  of  this  animal  also  implies  cold,  they  prepare  to  lessen  its  effect  by  rdUing  thenk 
the  short  duration  of  its  life,  which  seldom  lasts  above  selves  up  in  a  ball;  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest  sor- 
two  or  three  years.  This  species  is  very  much  difiused,  face  to  the  weather.  But  it  often  happens  that  the 
being  found  m  almost  all  parts  of  the  ancient  continent,  warmth  of  a  sunny  day  or  an  accidental  change  from 
and  have  been  exported  to  the  new.  They  are  animals  cold  to  heat  thaws  ttteir  nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they 
that,  while  they  fear  human  society,  closely  attend  it;  revive.  On  such  occasions  they  have  their  provisionB 
and  although  enemies  to  man,  they  are  never  found  but  laid  in,  and  they  have  not  far  ta  seek  for  their  support, 
near  those  places  where  he  has  fixed  his  habitation.  In  this  manner  they  continue  usually  asleep,  but  some- 
Numberless  ways  have  been  found  for  destroying  them ;  times  waking,  for  about  five  months  m  the  year,  seldom 
and  Gesner  has  minutely  described  the  variety  of  traps  venturing  firom  their  retreats,  and,  oonsequently,  but 
by  which  they  are  taken.  rarely  seen.    Their  nests  are  lined  with  moss,  grass,  and 

To  this  species,  merely  to  avoid  teizing  the  reader  dead  leaves ;  they  lisuallv  bring  forth  three  or  four 

with  a  minute  description  of  animals  very  inconsiderahle  young  at  a  time,  and  that  out  once  a  year,  in  ^e  spring. 
and  very  nearly  alike,  I  will  add  that  of  the  "  long-tailed 

field-mouse,"  which  is  larger  than  the  former,  in  colour       The  Musk  Bat. — Of  these  animals  of  the  rat  kind, 

nearly  resembling  the  Norway  rat,  and  chiefly  foimd  in  but  with  a  musky  smell,  there  are  also  three  distinctions, 

fields  and  gardens.    They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  as  of  the  former — ^the  "  ondatra,**  the  "  desman,"  and  the 

hurtful  in  gardens  and  young  nurseries,  where  they  are  "  pilori.**    The  ^ondatra  is  a  native  of  Canada,  the  d^ 

killed  in  gi-eat  numbers.    However,  their  fecundity  soon  man  of  Lapland,   and  the  pilori  of  the  West  India 

repairs  the  destmction.  islands.    The  ondatra  differa  from  all  oUiers  of  its  kind, 

Neai^ly  resembling  the  former,  but  larger  (for  it  is  six  in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge-ways.     The 
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desman  has  alofigeztendedoiiont,  like  the  shrew-mouae;    can  oram  a  large  quantity  of  pat>Yision.    Theeebage 


wlieDCO  thoy  have  taken  their  name.  throst  the  surplus  of  those  fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in 

Of  these  the  "  ondatra"  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  fields,  such  as  wheat,  peas,  or  aooms.  When  the 
Jiaa  been  the  most  minutely  described.  This  animal  is  immediate  calls  of  hunger  are  satisfied  it  then  falls  to 
tbout  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  but  has  tiie  hair,  the  filling  these ;  and  thus  loaded  witii  two  great  bunches 
coloar,  and  the  tail  of  a  rat,  except  that  it  is  flatted  on  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  it  returns  home  to  its  hole  to 
ibe  sides  as  mentioned  above.  But  it  is  still  more  ex-  deposit  tlie  spoil  as  a  store  for  the  winter.  The  size, 
trtoidiniuy  upon  other  accounts,  and  different  from  all  the  fecundity,  and  the  yoraciousness  of  this  animal 
other  animalH  whatever.  It  is  so  formed  that  it  can  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the  ooimtries  where 
eontract  and  enlaive  its  body  at  pleasure.  It  has  a  it  is  found,  and  every  method  is  made  use  of  to  des- 
nnacle  like  that  of  horses,  by  which  they  move  their    troy  it 

bides,   lyin^   immediately  under  the  skin,  and  that       But  although  this  animal  is  veiy  noxious  with  res- 

fiunishea  with  such  a  jxtwer  of  contraction,  toj^ther    pect  to  mnn,  yet,  considered  vrith  regard  to  those  in- 

^th  such  an  elasticity  in  the  false  ribs,  that  this  ani-    stincts  which  conduce  to  its  own  support  and  conve- 

mal  can  creep  into  a  hole  where  others,  seemingly  much    nience,  it  deserves  our  admiration,     its  hole  ofi*ers  s 

kss,  cannot  follow.    The  feioale  is  remarkable  also  for    curious  object  for  contemplation,  and  shows  an  amount 

two  distinct  apertures,  one  for  urine,  the  other  for  pro-    of  skill  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  rat  kind.    It  consists 

pegation.    The  male  is  eqiially  observable  for  a  pecu<    of  a  variety  of  apartments,  fitted  up  for  the  diifereni 

liaxity  of  conformation ;  the   musky   smell  is  much    occasions  of  the  little  inhabitant.    It  is  generally  made 

stronger  at  one  particular  season  of  the  year  than  an-    on  an  inclining  ground,  and  alwavs  has  two  entrances, 

other;  and  the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and    one  perpendicular  and  the  other  oblique ;  though  should 

diawpear  in  the  same  manner.  there  be  more  than  one  in  a  family  there  are  as  many 

Toe  ondatra  in  some  measure  resembles  the  beaver    perpendicular  holes  as  there  are  animals  below.    The 

in  its  nature  and  disposition     They  both  live  in  society    perpendicular  hole  is  usually  that  through  which  they 

during  winter;  they  both  form  houses  of  two  feet  and  a    go  m  and  out;  the  oblique  serves  to  give  a  thorough  air 

half  wide,  in  which  they  reside  several  families  together,    to  keep  the  retreat  clean,  and,  in  case  one  hole  is  blocked 

In  these  they  do  not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the  marmout,    up,  to  ffive  an  exit  at  this.    Witldn  about  a  foot  of  the 

bat  purely  to  shelter  themselves  iVom  the  rigour  of  the    perpendicular  hole  the  animal  makes  two  more,  where 

season.    Mowever,  they  do  not  lav  up  magazines  of   the  family's  provisions  are  deposited.    These  are  much 

provision  like  the  beaver ;  they  only  form  a  kind  of   more  spacious  than  the  former,  and  are  large  in  pro- 

oovert  way  to  and  round  their  dwelling,  from  whence    portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  store.    Beside  these,  there 

they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon  which  they    is  still  another  apartment  warmly  lined  with  grass  and 

subsist    During  winter  their  houses  are  covered  under    straw,  wheie  the  female  brings  forth  her  voung ;   these 

a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  snow ;  so  that  they  must    communicate  with  each  other,  and  altogether  take  up  a 

lead  but  a  cold,  gloomy,  and  necessitous  life  during  its    space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.    These  animals 

continuance.    During  sununer  they  separate  two  by  two,    fuirdsh  their  store-houses  with  dry  com  well  cleaned ; 

and  feed  npon  the  variety  of  roots  and  vegetables  that    they  also  lay  in  com  in  the  ear,  and  beans  and  peas  in 

the  season  offers.    They  then  become  extremely  fat,  and    the  pod.    When  occasion  requires  they  separate  them, 

are  much  sought  after,  as  well  for  their  flesh  as  their    carrying  out  the  pods  and  empty  ears  by  their  oblique 

skins,  which  are  very  valuable.    They  then  also  acquire    passage.    They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  at  the  latter  end 

a  veiy  strong  scent  of  musk,  so  pleasing  to  an  European,    of  August ;  and  as  each  magazine  is  filled  they  carefully 

but  which  the  savages  of  Canada  cannot  abide.    What    cover  up  the  mouth  with  es^,  and  that  so  neatly  that^ 

we  admire  as  a  perfume  they  consider  as  a  most  abomi-    it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  where  the  earth  has  been 

nable  stench,  and  call  one  of  their  rivers,  on  the  banks   removed.    The  only  means  of  finding  out  their  retreats 

of  which  this  animal  is  seen  to  burrow  in  numbers,  by    are  to  observe  the  oblique  entrance,  which  generally  has 

the  name  o{  the  **  stinking  river,"  as  well  as  the  rat  it-    a  small  quantity  of  earth  before  it ;   and  this,  though 

se](  which  is  denominated  by  them  the  "  stinkard."    often  several  yards  from  their  perpendicular  retreat, 

^is  is  a  strange  diversity  among  mankind,  and,  perhaps,    leads  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  search  to  make  the 

nay  be  ascribed  to  tlie  different  kinds  of  food  amonff  oif-    discovery.    Many  German  peasants  are  known  to  make 

ferent  nations.    Such  as  chiefly  feed  upon  rancid  oils    a  livelihood  b;)r  finding  out  and  bringing  off  their  hoards, 

and  putrid  flesh  will  often  nustake  the  nature  of  scents ;    which  in  a  fruitful  season  frequently  furnish  two  bushels 

and,  having  been  long  used  to  ill  smells,  will  by  habit    of  good  grain  in  each  apartment 

consider  them  as  purfumes.    Be  this  as  it  will,  although       Like  most  others  of  the  rat  kind  they  produce  twice 

fliese  nations  of  northern  savages  consider  the  musk    or  thrice  a  year,  and  brin^  five  or  six  at  a  time.    Some 

ndt  as  intolerably  foetid,  they  nevertheless  regard  it  as    years  they  appear  in  alarmmg  numbers;  at  other  timet 

yery  good  eating ;  and,  indeed,  in  this  they  exactly    they  are  not  m  such  plenty.    The  moist  seasons  assisi 

imitate  the  epicures  of  Europe,  whose  taste  seldom  re-    their  propagation ;   and  it  often  happens  in  such  yeara 

hahM  a  dish  tiU  the  nose  gives  the  strongest  marks   that  their  devastations  produce  a  famine  all  over  the 

of  disapprobation.    As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  a  good    country.     Happily,  however,  for  mankind,  these  like 

deal  resembles  the  beaver  in  its  habits  and  disposition  ;    the  rest  of  their  kind  destroy  each  other;  and  of  two 

but  as  its  instincts  are  less  powerful  and  its  economy    that  Mr.  Buffon  kept  in  a  cage,  male  and  female,  the' 

Jess  exact,  I  will  reserve  for  the  description  of  that  am-    latter  killed  and  devoured  the  former.    As  to  the  rest,' 

mal  a  part  of  what  may  be  applicable  to  this.  their  fur  is  considered  very  valuable.    The  natives  are 

invited  by  rewards  to  destroy  them;  and  the  weasel 
The  Griobtus. — ^The  oricetus,  or  German  rat  which  kind  seconds  the  wishes  of  government  with  great  suo 
Mr.  Buffon  calls  the  "  hamster,**  greatly  resembles  the  cess.  Although  they  are  usually  found  brown  on  the 
vater-rat  in  size,  in  its  small  eyes,  and  in  the  shortness  back  and  white  on  the  belly,  yet  many  of  them  are  oh- 
of  its  tail.  It  differs  in  colour,  being  rather  browner,  served  to  be  grey,  which  may  probably  arise  from  the 
like  the  Norway  rat,  with  the  belly  and  legs  of  a  dir^    difference  of  age. 

Cw.    But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished 
all  others  are  two  pouches,  like  those  of  a  baboon.       The  Lemino. — ^Having  considered  the  various  kind^ 
on  efick  tdde^  of  its  jaw,  under  the  skin,  into  which  it    of  the.'-^  uoxious  little  animals  that  elude  the  indigna- 
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tion  of  mankind,  and  submit  by  their  number,  not  their       An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destruiitiTe' would  quiddy 

Btrpngth,  we  come  to  a  species  more  bold,  more  dan*  render  the  countries  where  they  appear  utterly  uninhar 

gerous,  and  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  former,  bitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  happen  that  the  same 

Tlie  leming,  which  is  a  native  of  Scandinayia,  is  often  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  destroy  the  labours 

seen  to  pour  down  in  myriads  from  the  northern  moun-  of  mankind  at  last  impels  them  to  destroy  and  deyour 

tains,  and,  like  a  pestilence,  desbt>Y  all  the  productions  each  other.    After  committing  incredible  derastatioDs 

of  the  earth.     It  is  described  as  being  larger  than  a  they  are  at  last  seen  to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed 

dormouse,  with  a  budiy  tail,  though  shorter.     It  is  with  deadly  hatred,  along  the  coast  of  the  larger  lakes 

covered  with  thin  hair  of  various  colours;  the  extremity  and  rivers.    The  Laplanders,  who  observe  them  thus 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  as  are  likewise  drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mutual 

tiie  neck  and  shoulders,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  red-  aiiiraoBities  as  a  happy  riddance  of  the  most  dreadful 

ish,  intermixed  with  small  black  spots  of  various  figures  pest,  form  ominous  prognostics  from  the  manner  of  their 

as  far  as  the  tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long,  arrangement.   They  consider  their  combats  as  a  presage 

The  eyes  are  litde  and  black,  the  ears  round  and  indin-  of  war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  the  Russians  or 

ing  towards  the  back,  the  fore-1^^  are  short,  and  the  Swedes,  as  the  side  next  either  of  those  kingdoms  hap- 

hind  ones  longer,  which  gives  it  a  great  degree  of  swift-  pens  to  conquer.    The  two  divisions,  however,  contLnue 

ness.    But  what  it  is  much  more  remarkable  for  is  its  their  engagement  and  animosltjr  untQ  one  party  ove^ 

amazing  fecundity  and  extraordinary  migrations.  comes  the  other.    From  that  tune  they  utterly  disap- 

In  wet  seasons  all  of  the  rat  land  are  known  to  pro-  pear,  nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  either  of  the 

pagate  more  than  in  dry ;  but  this  species  in  particular  conquerors  or  the  conquered.     Some  suppose  that  they 

IS  so  assisted  in  multiplying  by  the  moisture  of  the  rush  headlong  into  the  sea;   others,  that  mey  kill  tfaem- 

weather,  that  the  inhabitants  ot  Lapland  sincerely  be-  selves,  as  some  axe  found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches 

lieve  that  they  drop  from  the  clouds,  and  that  the  same  of  trees;  and  others  stiU  maintain  that  they  are  destroyed 

magazines  that  furnish  hail  and  snow  pour  the  leming  by  the  young  spring  herbage.    But  the  most  probable 

also  upon  them.     In  fact,  after  continued  rain  these  conclusion  is,  that  baring  devoured  the  v<^table  pro- 

animak  set  forward  from  their  native  mountains,  and  ductions  of  the  country,  and,  having  nothing  more  to 

several  millions  in  a  stngle  troop  deluge  the  whole  plain  subsist  on,  they  then  devour  each  other.    However  this 

with  their  numbers.    They  move  for  the  most  part  in  a  be,  they  are  often  found  dead  by  thousands,  and  their 

square,  marching  forwaitl  by  night  and  Jying  still  by  carcases  have  been  known  to  in^Mst  the  air  for  sevenl 

day.    Thus,  like  an  animated  torrent,  they  are  often  miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  veij  malignant  disorden. 

seen  more  than  a  mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  They  seem  also  to  infect  the  plains  they  have  gnawed, 

that  so  thick  that  the  hindmost  touches  its  leader.    It  for  the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the  places 

is  in  vain  that  the  poor  inhabitant  resists  or  attempts  to  where  they  passed. 

stop  their  progress ;  they  still  keep  movinff  forward,  As  to  the  rest,  the  male  is  larger  and  more  beautiftiUy 
and  though  thousands  are  destroyea,  myriads  are  seen  spotted  than  the  female.  Theif  are  extremely  prolific; 
to  succeed  and  make  their  destruction  impracticable,  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  their  breeding  does  not  hin> 
Tliey  generally  move  in  lines,  about  three  feet  apart,  der  their  march ;  for  some  of  them  have  been  observed 
and  exactly  parallel.  Their  march  is  idways  directed  to  carry  one  young  one  in  their  mouth  and  another  on 
from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  and  regularly  their  back.  They  are  greatly  played  upon  by  the  ermine, 
conducted  from  the  beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  and,  as  we  are  told,  even  by  the  rein-aeer.  The  Swedes 
ai^  turned  nothing  can  stop  them ;  they  go  directly  for-  and  Norwegians,  who  Jive  chiefly  by  husbandry,  eon- 
ward,  impelled  by  some  strange  power;  and  from  the  sider  an  invasion  from  these  vermin  as  a  terrible  visita- 
time  they  first  set  out  they  never  once  think  of  retreat-  tion ;  but  it  is  veiy  different  with  respect  to  the  Lap- 
ing.  If  a  lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interoept  their  pro-  landers,  who  lead  a  va^pmnt  life,  and  who,  like  the  lem- 
gress,  thev  take  the  water  in  a  body  and  swim  over  it  ings  themselves,  if  their  provisions  be  destroyed  in  one 
A  fire,  a  deep  well,  or  a  torrent  does  not  turn  them  out  part  of  the  country  can  easily  retire  to  another.  These 
of  their  direction ;  they  boldly  plun^  into  the  flames  are  never  so  happy  as  when  an  army  of  lemings  come 
or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen  climbing  down  amongst  them;  for  then  they  feed  upon  their 
up  on  the  other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat  flesh,  which,  though  horrid  food,  and  whieh,  though 
across  a  river  while  they  are  swimming  they  do  not  even  dogs  and  oats  are  known  to  detest,  these  little^ 
attempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  moimt  directly  up  its  sayages  esteem  very  good  eating,  and  devour  greedily, 
sides;  and  the  boatmen^  who  know  how  vain  resistance  They  are  also  g^ad  of  their  arrival  on  another  account, 
in  such  a  case  would  be,  cahnlv  suffer  the  living  torrent  for  uiey  always  expect  plenty  of  game  the  year  following 
to  pass  over,  which  it  does  without  any  further  damage,  among  those  fields  which  the  lemings  have  destroyed. 
If  they  meet  with  a  stack  of  hay  or  com  that  interrupts 

their  passage,  instead  of  going  over  it  they  gnaw  their       Thx  Moix. — To  these  minute  animals  of  the  rat  land, 

way  through ;   if  they  are  stopped  by  a  house  in  their  a  great  part  of  whose  lives  is  past  in  holes  under-ground, 

course,  if  they  cannot  go  through  it  they  continue  there  1  will  subjoin  one  little  animal  more,  no  way  reeembling 

till  they  die.    It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  they  eat  the  rat,  except  that  its  whole  life  is  spent  there.    As  we 

nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence ;   they  have  seen  some  quadrupeds  formed  to  crop  the  suzfEioe 

never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions,  but  are  of  the  fields,  and  others  to  live  upon  the  tops  of  trees,  so 

contented  with  eating  every  root  and  vegetable  they  the  mole  is  formed  to  live  wholly  under  the  eartfat  aa 

meet    If  they  happen  to  pass  through  a  meadow  ihej  if  Nature  meant  that  no  place  should  be  left  wholly  un- 

destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time,  giving  it  the  appearance  tenanted.    Were  we  from  our  own  sensations  to  decide 

of  being  burnt  up  and  strewed  with  ashes.    If  they  are  upon  the  life  of  a  quadruped  that  was  never  to  appcnu' 

interrupted  in  their  course,  and  a  man  should  venture  above-ground,  but  always  condenmed  to  hunt  ror  its 

to  attack  one  of  them,  the  litlJe  animal  is  in  no  way  prey  underneath,  oblifle^  whenever  it  removed  from  one 

intimidated  by  the  disparity  of  strengtli,  but  fiirioudy  place  to  another,  to  bore  its  way  through  a  resisting 

flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and,  barking  somewhat  like  a  oody,  we  should  say  that  such  an  existence  must  be  the 

puppy,  wherever  it  fastens  does  not  easUy  quit  its  hold,  most  frightful  and  solitary  in  nature.    In  this  animal. 

If  at  last  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line  (which  it  however,  though  condemned  to  all  those  seemincr  inoon- 

defends  as  long  as  it  can)  and  be  separated  from  the  veniences,  we  shall  disoover  no  signs  of  wretchednees  or 

rest,  it  utters  a  plaintive  cry,  different  from  that  of  anger,  distress.    No  quadruped  is  ftUter — ^none  has  a  more  sleek 

and,  as  some  pretend  to  say,  gives  itself  a  volimtaiy  or  glossy  skin ;  and  though  denied  many  advantagMy 

deadi  by  hanging  itself  on  tfaie  fork  of  a  tree.  it  is  supplied  with  quite  sufficient  subsistenoe. 
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Xhis  animal,  so  well  known  In  England,  is,  however.  As  the  eje  is  thns  perfeedy  fitted  to  the  iDimaTe 

ntteily  a  stranger  in  other  places,  and  particularly  in  situation,  so  also  are  the  sensee  of  hearing  and  «mAllmg, 

Ireland.    For  such,  therefore,  as  have  nerer  seen  it  a  The  first  gives  it  notice  of  the  most  distant  appearanea 

short  description  will  he  necessair.    And,  in  the  first  of  danger;   the  other  directs  it  in  the  midst  of  darkness 

place,  thou^n  somewhat  of  a  size  hetween  the  rat  and  to  its  food.    The  wants  of  a  suhterraneous  animal  oaa 

tbe  mouse,  it  no  way  resemhles  either,  heing  an  animal  he  hut  few — and  these  are  suffieient  to  supply  them ;  to 

entirely  of  a  singuiar  kind,  and  neifectly  unlike  any  eat  and  to  produce  its  land  are  the  only  employment 

otfker  quadruped  whatever.    It  is  Digger  uian  a  mouse,  of  such  a  me,  and  for  hoth  ^ese  purposes  it  is  wonde^• 

with  a  coat  of  fine,  short,  flossy  hlack  hair ;  its  nose  is  fuUv  adapted  hv  Nature. 

long  and  pointed,  resemhhng  that  of  a  hog,  hut  much  Thus  admiraUy  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a  life  of  dark- 
longer;  its  eyes  are  so  small  that  it  is  scarce  possihle  to  ness  and  solitude — with  no  appetites  hut  what  it  can 
discern  them ;  instead  of  ears,  it  has  only  holes  in  the  easily  indulge — ^with  no  enemies  hut  what  it  can  easily 
plane ;  its  neck  is  so  short  that  the  head  seems  stuck  evade  or  conquer.  As  soon  as  it  has  huried  itself  in 
vq^n  the  shoulders ;  the  hody  is  thick  and  round,  termi-  the  eai-th  it  seldom  stirs  out,  unless  foreed  hy  violent 
nating  by  a  veiy  short  tail,  and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  rains  in  summer,  or,  when  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  it  hap- 
diort  that  the  animal  seems  to  lie  fiat  on  its  beUy;  from  pens  to  come  too  near  the  surface,  and  thus  gets  into 
under  its  belly,  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  the  four  feet  the  open  air,  which  may  he  considered  as  its  unnatural 
mear  iust  as  if  they  immediately  grew  out  of  the  body,  element  It  generally  chooses  the  looser,  softer  grounds, 
lAias  tne  animal  appears  to  us  at  first  view  as  a  mass  beneath  which  it  can  travel  with  greater  ease;  in  sueh, 
of  flesh  covered  with  a  fine,  shining,  black  skin,  with  a  also,  it  usually  finds  the  greatest  number  of  worms  and 
Utde  head,  and  scaroe  any  legs,  eyes,  or  tail.  On  a  insects,  upon  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It  is  observed  to 
eloser  inspection,  howevear,  two  little  black  points  may  be  most  active  and  to  cast  m>  most  earth  immediately 
be  discerned,  which  are  its  eyes.  The  ancients,  and  before  rain,  and  in  winter  bei&re  a  tiiaw;  at  those  times 
some  of  the  modems,  were  of  opinion  that  the  animal  the  worms  and  insects  begin  to  be  in  motion  and  emerge 
was  utterly  blind ;  but  Derham,  by  the  help  of  a  micro-  to  the  surface,  whither  this  industrious  animal  pursuee 
soope,  plainly  discovoned  all  the  parts  of  the  eye  that  are  them.  In  very  dry  weather,  however,  the  mcJe  seldom 
known  in  ouer  animals,  such  as  the  pupil,  the  vitreous  or  never  forms  any  hillocks;  for  tbni  it  is  obliged  to 
and  ciystaline  humours,  Ac.  The  fore-legs  appear  veiy  penetrate  deeper  after  its  prey,  which  at  such  seasons 
diort  and  strong,  and  furnished  with  five  claws  to  each,  retire  far  into  the  ground. 

These  are  tiurned  outwards  and  backwards,  as  the  hands  As  the  moles  seldom  come  above  groimd  they  have 

of  a  man  when  swimming.    The  hind-legs  are  longer  but  few  enemies,  and  very  easily  evade  the  pursuit 

and  weaker  than  the  fore,  being  only  used  to  assist  its  of  animals  stronger  and  swiuer  than  themselves.    Their 

motions,  whereas  the  others  are  continuaJly  employed  in  greatest  calamity  is  an  inundation,  on  which  occasion, 

digging.    The  teeth  are  like  thoee  of  a  shrew-mouse,  and  wherever  it  happens,  they  are  seen  in  numbers  attempt- 

fiiere  are  five  on  each  side  of  the  uppor-jaw,  which  stand  ing  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  and  using  every 

out;  but  those  behind  are  dividea  into  points.     The  effort  to  reach  the  higher  grounds.    The  greatest  part, 

tongue  is  as  large  as  the  mouth  will  hold.  however,  perish,  as  well  as  their  young,  whi<^  remain 

wich  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  formation  of  this  in  the  holes  behind.  Were  it  not  for  su<^  accidents, 
ammal,  which,  if  we  compare  with  its  manner  of  living,  from  their  great  fecundity  they  would  become  extremely 
we  shall  find  a  manifest  attention  in  Nature  to  adapt  troublesome ;  even  as  it  is,  in  some  places  they  are  con- 
the  one  to  the  other.  As  it  is  allotted  a  subterraneous  sidered  by  the  farmer  as  bis  greatest  pest  They  couple 
abode,  the  seeming  d^ects  of  its  formation  vanish,  or,  towards  the  approach  of  spring,  and  their  youi^  are 
rather,  are  promulgated  to  its  advantage.  The  breadth,  brought  forth  about  the  beginning  of  May.  lliey  gene- 
strength,  and  shortness  of  the  fore-feet,  which  incline  rally  have  four  or  five  at  a  time;  and  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
OQtwiurds,  answer  the  pnrposes  of  digging,  serving  to  tinguish  among  other  mole-hills  that  in  which  the 
throw  back  the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and  to  pursue  female  has  brought  forth  her  young.  These  are  made 
the  worms  and  insects,  which  are  its  chief  prey ;  had  with  much  greater  art  than  the  rest,  and  are  generally 
tiiey  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  would  have  larger.  The  female,  in  order  to  form  this  retreat,  begins 
prevented  the  quick  repetition  of  its  strokes  in  working,  by  erecting  the  earth  into  a  tolerably  spacious  apart- 
or  have  obliged  it  to  make  a  large  hole  in  order  to  give  ment,  which  is  supported  within  by  partitions  at  proper 
room  for  their  exertion.  The  form  of  the  body  is  not  distances,  which  prevent  the  roof  from  falling.  All 
leas  admirably  contrived  for  its  way  of  Ufe.  llie  fore-  romid  this  she  works,  and  beats  the  earth  very  firm,  so 
part  is  thick  and  vezy  muscular,  giving  great  strength  as  to  make  it  capable  of  keeping  out  the  rain,  let  it  be 
to  the  action  of  the  fore-feet,  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way  never  so  violent  As  the  hillock  in  which  this  apart* 
with  amazing  force  and  rapidity,  either  to  pursue  its  ment  is  thus  formed  is  raised  above-ground,  the  apart* 
prey  or  elude  the  search  of  tne  most  active  enemy.  By  ment  itself  is  consequently  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
its  power  of  boring  the  earth  it  quickly  gets  below  the  and  therefore  less  subject  to  accidental  slight  inunda- 
Binmoe ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  when  let  loose  in  the  midst  tions.  The  place  being  thus  fitted,  she  then  procures 
of  a  field,  instantly  sink  into  the  earth  like  the  ghost  in  grass  and  dry  leaves  as  a  bed  for  her  young.  There 
a  theatre,  and  the  most  active  labourer  with  his  spade  they  lie  secure  from  wet,  and  she  continues  to  make  their 
in  vain  attempted  to  pursue.  retreat  equally  so  from  danger ;  for  all  round  this  hiU 

The  smallness  of  its  eyes,  which  induced  the  ancients  of  her  own  raising  are  holes  running  into  the  eartii, 

to  think  it  was  blind,  is  to  this  animal  a  peculiar  ad-  which  diverge  from  the  middle  apartment  like  rays  from 

ymntage.    A  small  degree  of  vision  is  sufficient  for  a  a  centre,  and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in  every  direo- 

ereatore  Uiat  is  ever  destined  to  live  in  darkness.    A  tion.    These  resemble  so  many  walks  or  "  chases,"  into 

mate  extensive  sight  would  only  have  served  to  show  which  the  animal  makes  her  subterraneous  excursions, 

the  horrors  of  its  prison,  while  Nature  had  denied  it  and  supplies  her  young  with  such  roots  or  insects  as  she 

the  means  of  an  escape.    Had  this  organ  been  larger,  it  can  provide.      But  they  contribute  still  more  to  the 

would  have  been  perpetually  liable  to  injuries  by  the  genei-al  safety    for  as  the  mole  is  vary  ^uick  of  hearing, 

&Ding  of  the  earth  into  it ;   but  Nature,  to  prevent  that  the  instant  she  hears  her  little  habitation  attacked  she 

ineonvenienoe,  has  not  only  made  them  very  small,  but  takes  to  her  burrow,  and — ^unless  the  earth  be  dug  away 

yerj  closely  covered  them  with  hair.    Anatomists  men-  by  several  men  at  once— she  and  her  young  always 

tion,  beside  these  advantages,  another  that  contributes  make  a  good  retreat 

to  their  security — ^namely,  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  The  mole  is  seldom  found  except  in  cultivated  conn- 

the  animal  can  draw  back  the  eye  at  pleasure.  tries,  and  the  varieties  are  but  few.  That  which  is  found 
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in  Virginia  reaombles  the  common  mole,  e&oept  in  colour,  are  aboat  an  inch  in  length,  and  retry  shaip  pointed; 

which  is  black  mixed  with  a  deep  purple.    There  are  t^eir  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle  black,  and  the 

•ometimes  white  moles  seen,  particularly  in  Poland,  points  white ;    the  eyes  are  small,  and  placed  high  in 

rather  larger  than  the  former.    As  their  sldn  is  so  very  the  head ;   the  ears  are  round,  pretty  laive,  and  nued; 

•oft  and  beautiful,  it  is  odd  that  it  has  uot  been  turned  the  mouth  is  small,  but  well  furnished  with  teetb^ 

to  any  advantage.    Agricola  tells  us  that  he  saw  hats  these,  however,  it  only  uses  in  chewinff  its  food,  but 

made  from  it  the  finest  and  the  most  beautiful  that  neither  in  attacking  or  defending  itself  against  other 

oould  be  imagined.  ^^CT"     .  animals.    Its  only  reliance  in  cases  of  danger  is  on  its 

^ '       "  spines;   the  instant  it  perceives  an  enemy  it  assumes  a 

posture  of  defence,  and  keeps  upon  its  guard  until  it 

supposes  the  danger  over.    On  such  occasions  it  imme- 

GHaP.  XL  \2^T7i^f)^  diately  alters  its  whole  appearance ;  from  its  usual  form, 

^xjl^b^^  somewhat  resembling  a  small  animal  with  a  hump  on 

THE  HEDOEHOo,  OB  FBicKLY  KIND.  its  back,  the  animal  begins  to  bend  its  back,  to  lay  its 

head  u^n  its  breast,  to  shut  its  eyes,  to  roll  down  the 

Animals  of  the  hedgehog  kind  require  but  very  little  skin  of  its  sides  towards  the  legs,  to  draw  these  up,  and, 
accuracy  to  distinguish  them  from  all  othei-s.  That  lastly,  to  tuck  them  in  on  every  side  by  drawing  the 
hair  which  serves  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  for  skin  still  closer.  In  this  form,  which  the  nedgehog  puts 
warmth  and  ornament  id  partly  wanting  m  these ;  while  on  whenever  disturbed,  it  no  way  resembles  an  animal, 
its  place  is  supplied  by  snarp  spines  or  prickles,  which  but  rather  a  roundish  mass  of  prickles  impervious  on 
serve  for  their  defence.  This  general  characteristic,  every  side.  The  shape  of  the  animal  thus  rolled  up 
therefore,  makes  a  much  more  obvious  distinction  than  somewhat  resembles  a  chesnut  in  the  husk — ^tfaere  being 
any  that  can  be  taken  from  their  teeth  or  their  claws,  on  one  side  a  kind  of  flat  space,  which  is  that  on  whidi 
Nature,  by  this  extraordinary  peculiarity,  seems  to  have  the  head  and  legs  have  been  tucked  in. 
separated  them  in  a  very  distinguished  manner;  so  that.  Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hedgehog  upon 
instead  of  classing  the  hedgehog  among  the  moles  or  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Thus  rolled  up  in  a  \uma 
the  mole  with  the  hare,  as  some  have  done,  it  is  much  it  patiently  waits  till  its  enemy  jjvasses  by,  or  is  &tiguea 
more  natural  and  obvious  to  place  them  and  others  with  fr-uitless  attempts  to  annoy  it  The  cat,  the  weaaA, 
approaching  them  in  this  stranflje  peculiarity  in  a  class  the  ferret,  and  the  martin  quickly  decline  the  combat; 
by  themselves ;  nor  do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  that  while  and  the  dog  himself  generally  spends  his  time  in  empty 
I  thus  alter  their  arrangement  and  separate  them  from  menaces  rather  than  in  effectual  efforts.  Evezy  increase 
animals  with  which  they  have  been  formerly  combined,  of  danger  only  increases  the  animal's  precautions  to 
I  am  destroying  any  secret  affinities  that  exist  in  Nature,  keep  on  its  guurd ;  its  assailant  vainlv  attempts  to  bita, 
it  is  natural,  indeed,  for  readers  to  suppose,  when  they  since  he  thus  more  frequenilv  feels  than  inflieta  a 
see  two  such  opposite  animals  as  tbe  hare  and  the  por-  wound ;  he  stands  enraged  and  barking,  and  rolls  it 
cupine  assembled  together  in  the  same  group,  that  there  along  with  the  paws;  still,  however,  the  hedgehog 
must  be  some  material  reason,  some  secret  connection,  patiently  submits  to  every  indignity,  but  continues 
for  thus  joining  animals  so  little  resembling  each  other  secure,  and,  still  more  to  disgust  its  enemy  with  the  con- 
in  appearance.  But  the  reasons  for  this  union  were  very  test,  sheds  its  urine,  the  smell  of  which  is  alone  suS- 
slight,  and  merely  arose  from  a  similitude  in  the  fore  cient  to  send  him  away.  In  this  manner  tJie  dog,  after 
teeth — no  likeness  in  the  internal  conformation — ^no  barking  for  some  time,  leaves  the  hedgehog  where  he 
similitude  in  Nature,  in  habitudes,  or  disposition ;  in  found  him,  who,  perceiving  the  danger  passed,  at  lengA 
short,  nothing  to  fasten  the  link  that  combines  them  but  peeps  out  brom  its  ball,  and,  if  not  interrupted,  cre^ 
the  similitude  in  the  teeth.    This,  therefore,  may  be  slowly  to  its  retreat 

easily  dispensed  with ;  and,  as  was  said,  it  will  be  most       The  hedgehog,  like  most  other  wild  animaK  sleeps 

proper  to  class  them  according  to  their  most  striking  by  day  and  ventures  out  by  night    It  generally  resides 

similitudes.  in  small  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with 

The  hedgehog,  with  an  appearance  the  mostformi-  bushes;  there  it  makes  a  hole  of  about  six  or  ei|^ 
dable,  is  yet  one  of  tiie  most  narmless  animids  in  the  inches  deep,  and  lies  well  wrapped  up  in  moss,  grass,  or 
world :  unable  or  unwilling  to  offend,  all  its  precautions  leaves.  Its  food  is  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  insects.  It 
are  only  directed  to  its  own  security ;  and  it  is  armed  is  also  said  to  suck  cattle  and  hurt  their  udders ;  but 
with  a  thousand  points  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  but  not  the  smallness  of  its  mouth  will  clear  it  from  this  le- 
to  invade  him.  While  other  creatures  trust  to  their  proach  It  also  is  said  to  be  very  hurtful  in  gaident 
force,  their  cunning,  or  their  swiftness,  this  animal,  des-  and  orchards,  where  it  will  roll  itself  in  a  heap  of  frmt» 
titute  of  all,  has  but  one  expedient  for  safety,  and  from  and  so  carry  a  large  quantity  away  upon  its  prickles; 
this  alone  it  often  finds  protection ; — as  soon  as  it  feels  but  this  imputation  is  as  ill  grounded  as  the  former, 
itself  attacked  it  withdraws  all  its  vulnerable  parts,  rolls  since  the  spines  are  so  disposed  that  no  fruit  will  stick 
itself  into  a  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  defensive  upon  them,  even  if  we  should  try  to  fix  them  on.  It 
thorns  to  the  enemy ;  thus,  while  it  attempts  to  injure  rather  appears  to  be  a  very  serviceable  animal  in  rid- 
no  other  quadruped,  the  quadrupeds  are  equally  incapa-  ding  our  nelds  of  insects  and  worms,  which  are  so  pirgn 
ble  of  injuring  it — ^like  those  xnights  we  have  some-  dicial  to  vegetation. 

where  read  of,  who  were  armed  in  such  a  manner  that  Mr.  Buffon,  who  kept  these  animals  tame  about  his 
they  could  neither  conquer  others  nor  be  themselves  house,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach  of  being  mis- 
overcome,  chievousin  the  garden;  but  then  he  acouses  them  oft 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds — one  with  a  nose  like  the  tricks  of  which,  from  the  form  and  habits  of  ^ds 

snout  of  a  hog,  the  other  more  short  and  blimt  like  that  animal,  one  would  be  never  led«  to  suspect  them.    "  I 

of  a  dog.    That  with  the  muzzle  of  a  dog  is  the  most  have  often,"  says  he,  "  had  the  female  and  her  young 

common,  being  about  six  inches  in  l^i^gtii  from  the  tip  brought  me  about  the  beginning  of  June ;  they  are 

of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.    The  tail  is  little  generally  from  three  to  five  in  number ;  they  are  whilst 

more  than  an  inch  long,  and  so  concealed  by  the  epines  in  the  beginning,  and  only  the  marks  of  their  spines 

as  to  be  scarcely  visible.    The  head,  back,  and  sides  appear.    I  was  willing  to  rear  some  of   them,   and 

are  covered  with  prickles;   the  nose,  breast,  and  belly  accordingly  put  the  cUun  and  her  young  into  a  tub 

are  covered  with  nne  soft  hair ;   the  legs  are  short,  of  a  with  abundant  provision  beside  them ;   but  the  old 

duskv  colour,  and  almost  bare ;   the  toes  on  each  foot  animal,  instead  of  suckling  her  young,  devoured  them 

are  five  in  number,  long  and  separated ;   the  prickles  all  one  after  another.    On  another  occasion,  a  hedgehog 
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fliat  bad  made  its  way  into  the  kitchen  discovered  a  out,  ^d  solid  at  the  end  which  is  not  fixed  in  the  skin. 

Me  ^t  in  which  there  was  meat  prepared  for  boiling ;  I£  we  examine  them  in  conmion  as  they  grow  upon  the 

the  mischievous  animal  drew  out  the  meat,  and  left  its  animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds — the  one  such  as  I 

excrements  in  their  stead.    I  kept  males  and  females  in  have  already  described ;  the  other,  long,  flexible,  and 

the  same  apartment,  where  they  lived  together,  but  slender,  growing  here  and  there  among  the  former, 

never  couplM.     I  permitted   several  of  Aem  to  go  There  is  still  another  sort  of  quills  that  grow  near  ^e 

about  my  garden ;  they  did  very  little  damage ;  and  it  tail,  white  and  transparent  like  writing  quuls,  and  which 

WIS  scarcely  perceivable  that  they  were  l£ere :  they  seem  to  be  cut  short  at  the  end.   All  these  quills,  of  what- 

lived  upon  the  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees ;  they  dug  ever  kind,  incline  backwards  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog ; 

the  earth  into  shallow  holes;   they  eat  caterpillars,  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated  they  rise  and  stand 

beetles,  and  worms;  they  were  also  very  fond  of  flesh,  upright  as  bristles  are  seen  to  do. 

which  they  devoured  boiled  or  raw."  Such  is  the  formation  of  this  quadruped  in  those  parts 

Thejr  couple  in  spring,  and  brinff  forth  about  the  in  which  it  differs  from  most  others :  as  to  the  rest  of  its 

begixumig  of  summer.    They  sleep  during  the  winter,  figure,  the  muzzle  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a 

and  what  is  said  of  their  laying  up  provisions  for  that  hare,  but  black ;  the  1^  are  vezy  short,  and  the  feet 

season  is  consequently  false.     They  at  no  time  eat  have  five  toes  both  before  and  behind;  and  these,  as 

mudi,  and  can  remain  lon^  without  any  food  whatso-  well  as  the  belly,  the  head,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 

ever.    Their  blood  is  cold,  like  aU  other  animals  that  body,  are  covered  with  a  sort,  of  short  hair  l;ke  prickles, 

deep  during  the  winter.    Their  flesh  is  not  good  for  there  being  no  part  except  the  ears  and  the  sole  of  the 

food;  and  their  skins  are  converted  to  scarce  any  use,  foot  that  is  free  from  them ;  the  ears  are  thinly  covered 

except  to  muzzle  calves  to  keep  them  from  sucking.  with  very  fine  hair,  and  are  in  shape  like  those  of  man> 

kind ;  the  eyes  are  small,  like  those  of  a  hog,  being  only 
The  Takbxo  ajsd  Txndbao. — ^The  tanrec  and  tendrao  one  third  of  an  inch  fi-om  one  comer  to  the  other.  Aftei 
are  two  little  animals,  described  by  Mr.  Bufibn,  of  the  the  skin  is  taken  ofi*  there  appears  a  kind  of  paps  on 
hedgehog  kind ;  but  yet  sufficiently  difibrent  from  it  to  those  parts  of  the  body  from  whence  the  laige  quills 
constitute  a  difibrent  8pecie&    Like  the  hedgehog  they  proceea ;  these  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  each 
are  covered  with  prickles,  though  mixed  in  a  great  pro-  answering  to  as  many  holes  which  appear  on  the  out- 
portion  with  hair ;  but,  unlike  that  animal,  the^r  do  not  ward  surface  of  the  skin,  and  which  are  about  half  an 
defend  themselves  by  rolling  up  in  a  balL    Their  want-  inch  deep,  like  as  many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quilla 
ingthis  property  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  are  fixed  as  in  so  many  sheaths. 
from  an  animal  in  which  it  makes  the  most  str^dng  This  animal  seems  to  partake  very  much  of  the 
peeuliarilj,  as  also  that  in  the  East  Indies,  where  only  nature  of  the  hedgehog,  having  this  mrmidable  appa- 
they  are  mund,  the  hedgehog  exists  separately  also — a  ratus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself  than  to  annoy  the 
mamfest  proof  that  this  animal  is  not  a  variety  caused  enemy.  There  have  been,  indeed,  many  naturalists  who 
by  the  climate.  supposed  that  it  was  capable  of  discharging  them  at  its 
The  tanrec  is  much  less  than  t^e  hedgehog,  being  foes,  and  killing  at  a  srreat  distance  off.      But  this 
about  &e  size  of  a  mole,  and  covered  with  prickles  like  opinion  has  been  entirely  discredited  of  late ;  and  it  is 
that  animal,  except  that  they'  are  shorter  and  smaller,  now  universally  believed  that  its  quills  remain  firmly 
The  tendrac  is  still  leas  than  the  former,  and  is  defended  fixed  in  the  skin,  and  are  then  onij  shed  when  the 
only  with  prickles  upon  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  animal  moults  them  as  birds  do  their  feathers.    It  is 
ahouldars — the  rest  being  covered  with  a  coarse  hair  true,  we  are  told  by  Ellis  that  a  wolf  at  Hudson's  Bay 
resembling  hotnf  bristles.    These  little  animals,  whose  was  found  dead  vrith  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  fixea 
legs  are  veiy  cuort,  move  but  slowly.    They  grunt  like  a  within  its  mouth — ^which  might  have  very  well  hap- 
hog,  and  wallow  like  it  in  the  mire.    They  love  to  be  pened  firom  the  voraciousness  of  the  former,  and  not 
near  water,  and  spend  more  of  their  time  there  than  the  resentment  of  the  latter.    That  rapacious  creature, 
i^n  land.    They  are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  in  the  rage  of  appetite,  might  have  attempted  to  devour 
of  salt  water.    Tney  multiply  in  great  numbers,  make  the  porcupine,  quills  and  all,  and  very  probably  paid 
themselves  holes  in  the  ground,  and  sleep  for  several  the  forfeit  by  its  Ufe.    However  this  be,  of  all  the  por- 
months.    During  this  torpid  state  their  hairs  (and  I  cupines  that  have  been  brought  into  Europe  not  one 
should  also  suppose  their  prickles)  fall;  and  they  are  was  ever  seen  to  launch  their  quills;  and  yet  the  irrita- 
renewed  upon  uieir  revival.    They  are  usually  very  fat;  ttons  they  received  were  sufficient  to  have  provoked 
and  although  their  flesh  be  ins^io,  soft,  and  string,  yet  their  utmost  indignation.    Of  all  the  porcupines  that 
the  Indians  find  it  to  their  taiste^  and  consider  it  as  a  Dr.  Shaw  observed  in  Africa,  and  he  saw  numbers,  not 
veiy  great  delicacy.  one  ever  attempted  to  dart  its  quills — their  usual  man- 
ner of  defence  being,  to  lie  on  one  side,  and,  when  the 
Ths  Poboijpihb. — Those  arms  which  the  hedgehog  enemy  approaches  very  near,  by  suddenly  rising  to 
in  miniature  the  porcupine  has  in  a  more  en-  woimd  him  with  the  pomts  on  the  other. 
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degree.    The  short  prickles  of  the  hedgehog  are  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcupine  is  seldom 
in  this  animal  converted  mto  shafts.    In  the  one,  the  the  aggressor ;  and  when  attacked  by  the  bolder  animals 
■mnes  az«  about  an  inch  long;  in  the  other,  afoot  itonly  directs  its  quills  so  as  to  keep  uiem  always  pointing 
tnie  poreapine  is  about  two  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  towards  the  enemy.    These  are  an  ample  protection ; 
high.  Like  &e  hedgehog,  it  appears  a  mass  of  mis-shapen  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  Kolben,  at  such  times  even 
fleaht  coTered  with  quuls  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  the  lion  himself  wUl  not  venture  to  make  an  attack. 
long,  resembliDg  the  barrel  (rf  a  goose-quill  in  thickness,  From  such,  therefore,  the  porcupine  can  defend  itself, 
but  tapering  and  sharp  at  both  ends.    These,  whether  and  chiefly  hunts  for  serpents  and  all  other  reptiles  for 
eonsideved  separately  or  together,  afford  sufficient  subject  subsistence.      Travellers  universally    assure   us   that 
to  detain  ennosity.    Each  quiU  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  between  the  serpent  and  the  porcupine  there  exists  an 
and  ineeited  into  the  animal's  sidn  in  the  same  manner  irrocondleable  enmity,  and  that  they  never  meet  with- 
es fisatherB  are  found  to  grow  upon  birds.    It  is  within-  out  a  mortal  engagement    The  porcupine  on  these 
■de  spongy,  like  the  top  ma  goose-quill;  and  of  different  occasions  is  said'  to  roll  itself  upon  the  serpent,  and 
ecAaarB,  being  white  and  black  alternately,  from  one  end  thus  destroy  and  devour  it    This  may  be  true ;  while, 
to  tiie  other.    The  biggest  are  often  found  fifteen  inches  what  we  are  informed  by  Monsieur  Sarrasin,  of  the  por> 
loEi^,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  extremely  cupine  of  Canada  chiefiy  subsisting  upon  v^tames, 
shflTp,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a  mortal  wound.    They  may  be  equally  so.    Those  which  are  brought  to  thil 
seem  haidar  than  common  qniUs,  being  difficult  to  be  country  to  be  shown  are  usually  fed  upon  bread,  milk 
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and  fruits ;  but  the^  will  not  refiise  meat  when,  it  is       The  oonando  is  much  less  than  the  porcopine ;  its 

offered  them ;  and  it  is  probable  they  prefer  it  in  a  wild  quills  are  four  times  shorter,  its  snont  more  umike  that 

state  when  it  is  to  be  had.   The  porcupine  is  also  known  of  a  haxe ;  its  tail  is  long  enough  to  catch  by  the  bnmoiiM 

to  be  extremely  burtfiil  to  gardens,  and  where  it  enters  of  trees  and  hold  by  them.    It  may  he  eaalj  tamed,  and 

does  incredible  damage  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  America; 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  assures  us  yet  is  not  wanting  also  in  the  northern, 
that  the  uorcupine  lives  from  twelye  to  fifbeen  years.        The  urson,  which  Mr.  Buffon  calls  after  our  comitiT- 

Diuring  the  time  of  coupling,  which  is  in  the  month  of  man  Hudson,  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay.    The  maxe 

September,  the  males  become  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  the 

and  are  often  seen  to  destroy  each  other  with  their  two  former,  but  somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  a  pig. 

teeth.    The  female  goes  with  yoimg  seven  months*  and  It  is  covered  with  long,  bristly  hair,  with  a  shorter  hair 

brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time ;  this  she  suckles  but  underneath ;   and  under  this  the  quills  lie  concealed 

about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it  betimes  to  live,  like  very  thick ;  they  are  white,  with  a  brown  point,  aud 

herself,  upon  vegetables  and  the  bark  of  trees;  she  is  bearded,  and  the  longest  do  not  exceed  four  indiee; 

very  fierce  in  its  defence ;  but  at  other  seasons  she  is  thev  stick  to  the  hand  when  the  animal  is  stroked  on  the 

fearful,  timid,  and  harmless.     The  porcupine  never  baA :  and  likewise,  when  the  hand  is  taken  away  they 

attempts  to  bite,  nor  any  way  to  injure  its  pursuers :  stick  so  fast  as  to  foUow  it    They  make  their  nest  undor 

if  hunted  by  a  dog  or  a  wolf,  it  instantly  climbs  up  a  the  roots  of  sreat  trees,  sleep  very  much,  and  chiefly 

tree,  and  contiimee  there  until  it  has  wearied  out  the  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.    In  winter  the  snow 

patience  of   its  adversary  f  the  wolf  knows  by  expe-  serves  them  for  drink ;  and  m  summer  they  lap  watei 

rience  how  fruitless  it  would  be  to  wait;  he  therefore  like  a  dog.    They  are  very  common  in  the  country  lying 

leaves  the  porcupine  above,  and  seeks  out  for  a  new  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  several  of  the  trading 

adventure.  Americans  depend  on  them  for  food  at  some  seasons 

The  porcupine  does  not  escape  so  well  from  the  of  the  year. 
Indian  himter,  who  eagerly  pursues  it,  in  order  to  make 

embroidery  of  its  quills  and  to  eat  its  flesh.    This,  as  '  ■ 

we  are  commonly  told,  is  very  tolerable  eating :  how- 
ever, we  may  expect  wretched  provisions  when  the  CHAP.  HI. 
savaffes  are  to  be  our  caterers,  for  they  eat  eveiythinff 

that  nas  life.    But  they  are  very  ingenious  with  regard       ov  QUADBunuM  oovebsd  with  soalbs  ob  sbbus 
to   their  embroidery:    if  I  understand  the  accounts  instkad  of  haib. 

rightly,  they  dye  the  ouills  of  various  colours,  and  then 

splitting  them  into  slips,  as  we  see  in  the  making  of  a       When  we  talk  of  a  quadruped,  the  name  seams  t» 

cane-chair,  they  embroider  their  belts,   baskets,  and  imply  an  animal  covered  irith  hair;  when  we  mention  a 

several  other  necessary  pieces  of  fumitOTB.  bird,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  a  creature  oofered  with 

As  to  the  rest,  there  are  many  things  related  oonoem-  feathers ;  when  we  hear  of  a  fish,  its  settles  are  generally 

ing  this  animal  that  are  fabulous ;  but  there  are  still  the  first  part  that  strikes  our  imagination.    Natore^ 

many  circumstances  more  that  yet  remain  to  be  known,  howeyer,  owns  none  of  our  distinctions;  Taiious  in  all 

It  were  curious  to  inquire  whether  this  animal  moults  her  operations,  she  mixes  her  plans,  groups  her  pictmes, 

its  quills  when  wild,  for  it  is  never  seen  to  shed  Ihem  and  excites  our  wonder  as  well  by  ber  general  laws  as 

in  a  domestic  state ;  whether  it  sleeps  all  the  winter,  as  by  her  deviations.    Quadrupeds,  which  we  have  con- 

we  are  told  by  some  naturalists,  which  we  are  sure  it  sidered  as  making  the  first  general  class  in  Animated 

does  not  when  brought  into  our  country ;  and,  lastly,  Nature,  and  next  to  man  the  most  dignified  tenants 

whether  its  (juills  can  be  sent  off  with  a  shake ;  for  no  of  ^e  earth,  are  yet  in  many  respects  related  to  the 

less  a  naturahst  than  Reaumur  was  of  that  opinion.  dasses  beneath  them,  and  do  not  m  every  reelect  pre- 

All  that  we  can  leam  of  an  animal  exposed  as  a  show,  serve  their  usual  diBitinctiona.    Ilieir  first  diaracter, 

or  even  by  its  dissection,  is  but  merely  its  conformation ;  which  consists  in  having  four  feet,  is  common  to  the 

and  that  makes  one  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  its  lizard  kind  as  well  as  to  uem.   The  second  prerogative, 

history     We  are  naturally  led,  when  presented  with  an  which  is  that  of  bringiflff  forth  living  young,  is  found  m 

extraordinaiy  creature,  to  expect  something  extraordi-  the  cetaceous  tribe  of  fi&es,  and  also  in  insects  without 

nary  in  its  way  of  living— something  uncommon,  and  number.    Their  third  and  last  attribute,  which  seems 

corresponding  with  its  figure;  but  of  this  animal  we  more  general  and  constant  than  the  former,  that  of  being 

know  little  with  any  precision,  except  what  it  ofiers  in  a  covered  with  hair,  is  yet  found  in  various  other  animals, 

state  of  captivity.    In  such  a  situation  that  which  I  saw  and  is  deficient  in  quadrupeds  themselves.    Thu^  wo 

ap])eared  to  very  little  advantage ;  it  was  extremely  dull  must  be  cautious  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  ammals 

aud  torpid,  though  very  wakenil ;  and  extremely  vera-  from  one  single  character,  which  is  always  found  incom- 

cious,  though  very  capable  of  sustaining  hung^;   as  plete;  for  it  often  happens  that  three  or  lour  of  ^e  most 

averse  to  any  attachment  as  to  being  tamed :  it  was  general  characters  will  not  suffice.    It  must  be  b]f  a 

kept  in  an  iron  cage,  and  the  touching  of  one  of  the  general  enumeration  of  the  parts  that  we  can  determine 

bars  was  sufficient  to  excite  its  resentment,  for  its  quills  precisely  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  and,  instead 

were  instantly  erected;  and  the  poet  was  right  in  his  of  definitions,  leam  to  deseribe.   Had  this  method  been 

epithet  of  "  fretful,"  for  it  appeared  to  me  the  most  iras-  followed  much  of  the  disgust  and  the  intaricaey  of  his- 

cible  creature  upon  earth.  tory  might  have  been  avoided,  and  that  time  which  is 

The  porcupines  of  America  difi&r  yery  much  from  now  employed  in  combating  error  laid  out  in  the  pro^ 

those  of  the  ancient  continent  which  we  have  been  moting  of  science. 

describing,  and,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  considered  as       Were  we  to  judge  of  Naturs  firom  definitions  on1]r*  ^^ 

animals  of  a  different  species;  however,  frx)m  their  being  should  never  be  induced  to  suppose  that  there  existed 

covered  with  quills  we  will  only  add  them  as  varieties  races  of  viviparous  quadrupeds  destitute  of  hair,  and 
of  the  former,  smce  we  know  very  little  concerning  them    famished  wim  scales  and  shells  in  their  stoad.    How- 

except  their  difference  of  figure.    They  are  of  two  kinds  ever.  Nature,  everyway  various,  supplies  us  with  manv 
—the  one  called  the  "couando,**  and  the  other,  first    instances  of  these  extraordinary  creatures;  theoldworia 

named  by  Mr.  Buffon,  the  "  urson  ;**  the  one  a  native  has  its  quadrupeds  covered  vriUi  scales,  and  tfaa  new 

of  the  nortbem  parts  of  America,  the  other  of  the  south,  with  a  shell.    In  both  they  resemble  each  otiier,  as  well 

and  both  differing  from  the  former  in  having  long  tails,  in  the  strangeness  of  their  appetites  as  in  their  awkwaid 

whereas  that  has  a  very  short  one.  conformation.    Like  «^«tfw<Ja  but  partially  made  vtp, 
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■nd  partaking  of  difibrent  natuies,  tiiey  want  those  in>  attempts  to  force  it    They  tread  upon  it,  they  roll  it 

fltinetB  wfaieh  animals  formed  but  for  one  element  alone  about,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  pangolin  remains  safe 

are  Ibund  to  possess.    They  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  within,  whilst  its  invuder  almost  always  feels  the  reward 

fitnmgers  in  Nature-Hsrsatures  taken  from  some  other  of  its  rashness.    The  fox  often  destroys  the  hedgehog 

element,  and  capriciously  thrown  to  find  a  precarious  by  pressing  it  with  his  weight,  and  thus  obliges  it  to 

subsistence  upon  land.  put  forth  its  nose,  which  he  instantly  seizes,  and  soon 

after  the  whole  body ;  but  the  scales  of  the  pangolin 

ThsPangolik. — The  pangoKn,  which  has  been  usually  eflbctually  support  it  under  any  such  weight,  whilst 

called  the  "  scaly  lizara,'*  Mr.  Bufibn  Tcry  judiciously  nothing  that  the  strongest  animals  are  capable  of  doinff 

iMtores  to  that  denomination  by  which  it  is  known  in  can  compel  it  to  surrender.     Man  alone  seems  furnished 

the  countries  where  it  is  found.    The  calling  it  a  lizard,  with  arms  to  conquer  its  obstinacy.    The  Negroes  of 

be  justly  observes,  might  be  apt  to  produce  error,  and  Africa  when  they  fiud  it  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs, 

occasion  its  being  conlbunded  with  an  animal  which  it  and  consider  its  flesh  as  a  very  great  delicacy, 
resembles  only  in  its  general  form  and  in  its  being       But  although  this  animal  be  so  formidable  in  its  ap- 

eovered  with  scales.    The  lizard  may  be  considered  as  pearance,  tliere  caonot  be  a  more  harmless,  inoffensive 

a  reptile  produced  from  an  egg;  the  pangolin  is  a  quad-  creature  when  unmolested.     It  is  even  unqualified  by 

raped  brouc^ht  forth  alive,  and  p^rrecUy  formed.    The  Nature  to  injure  latter  animals,  if  it  had  the  disposition, 

hard  is  all  over  covered  with  the  marks  of  scales ;  the  for  it  lias  no  teeth.    It  would  seem  that  the  bony  matter, 

pangolin  has  scales  neither  on  the  throat,  the  breast,  which  goes  in  other  animals  to  supply  the  teeth,  is 

nor  the  belly.    The  scales  of  the  lizard  seem  stuck  upon  exhausted  in  this  in  supplying  the  scales  that  go  to  the 

tbe  body  even  closer  than  those  of  fishes ;  the  scales  covering  of  its  body.    However  this  be,  its  life  seems 

of  the  pangolin  are  only  fixed  at  one  end,  and  capable  correspondent  to  its  peculiar  conformation.    Incapable 

of  being  erected,  like  those  of  the  porcupine,  at  the  will  of  been  carnivorous,  since  it  has  no  teeth,  nor  of  sub- 

of  the  animal.    The  lizard  is  a  defenceless  creature ;  sisting  on  vegetables,  which  require  much  chewing,  it 

the  panffolin  can  roll  itself  into  a  ball  like  the  hedge-  lives  entirely  upon  insects,  for  which  Nature  has  fitted 

bog,  ana  presents  the  noints  of  its  scales  to  the  enemy,  it  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.    As  it  has  a  long 

which  e£feotually  defena  it  nose,  so  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a  long 

The  pangolin,  which  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  climates  ton^e ;  but,  to  increase  its  length  still  more,  it  is 
of  the  ancient  continent,  is  of  all  other  animals  the  best  doubled  in  the  mouth,  so  that  when  extended  it  is  shot 
protected  from  external  injury  by  Nature.  It  is  about  out  to  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
three  at  four  feet  long<— or,  taking  in  the  tail,  from  six  nose.  This  tongue  is  round,  extremely  red,  and  covered 
to  eight  Like  the  lizard,  it  has  a  small  head,  a  very  with  an  unctuous  and  slimy  liquor,  which  gives  it  a 
long  noae,  a  short  thick  neck,  a  long  body,  legs  TCiy  ahining  hue.  When  the  pangohn,  therefore,  approaches 
short,  and  a  tail  extremely  long,  thick  at  the  insertion,  an  ant-hill — ^for  these  are  the  insects  on  which  it  chiefly 
and  terminating  in  a  point  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  feeds — ^it  lies  down  near  it,  concealing  as  much  as 
armed  with  fiye  toes  on  each  foot,  with  long  white  daws,  possible  the  place  of  its  retreat,  and  stretching  out  its 
But  what  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  is  its  scaly  long  tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  for  some  time  quite 
covering,  which  in  some  measure  hides  all  the  proper-  immoveable.  These  little  animals,  allured  by  its  ap- 
Oona  of  its  body.  These  scales  defend  the  animal  on  pearance  and  the  unctuous  substance  with  which  it  is 
•11  parts,  except  thfd  under-part  of  the  head  and  neck,  smeared,  instantly  gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers;  and 
under  the  shomders,  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  inner  when  the  pangolin  supposes  a  sufficiency,  it  quicUj 
side  of  the  legs — all  which  parts  sre  covered  with  a  withdraws  the  tongue  and  swallows  them  at  once.  This 
smooth  soft  sbn,  without  hair.  Between  the  shells  peculiar  manner  of  hunting  for  its  prey  is  repeated 
of  this  animal  at  all  the  interstices  are  seen  hairs  like  either  until  it  be  satisfied,  or  till  the  ants,  grown  mora 
bristles,  brown  at  the  extremi^,  and  yellow  towards  the  cautious,  will  be  allured  to  their  destruction  no  longer, 
mot  The  scales  of  this  extraordinaiy  creature  are  It  is  against  these  noxious  insects,  therefore,  that  its 
of  different  sizes  and  difl!erent  forms,  and  stuck  upon  only  force  or  cunning  is  exerted ;  and  were  the  Negroes 
the  body  somewhat  like  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke.  The  but  sufficiently  sensible  of  its  utility  in  destroying  one 
laigest  are  found  near  the  tsil,  which  is  covered  with  of  the  greatest  pests  to  their  countiy  they  would  not  be, 
tbem  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  are  above  three  so  eager  to  kill  it  But  it  is  the  nature  of  savage  men 
inches  broad  and  about  two  inches  long,  thick  in  the  to  pursue  the  immediate  ffood,  without  being  solicitous 
middle  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  and  terminated  in  a  about  the  more  distant  oenefit  they  lose.  They  there- 
roundish  point  They  are  extremely  hard,  and  their  fore  hunt  this  animal  with  the  utmost  avidity  for  its 
substance  resembles  that  of  horn.  They  are  convex  on  flesh ;  and  as  it  is  slow  and  unable  to  escape  in  an  open 
the  outside,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  inner ;  one  edge  place,  they  seldom  fail  of  destroying  it  However,  it, 
sticks  in  the  skin,  while  the  other  laps  over  that  im«  chiefly  keeps  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of  the  forest,  and' 
mediately  behind  it  Those  that  cover  the  tail  conform  digs  itself  a  retreat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings 
to  the  shape  of  that  part,  being  of  a  dusW-brown  colour,  forth  its  young,  so  that  it  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and 
and  so  hanl^triien  the  animal  has  acquired  its  full  growth  continues  a  solitary  specieif;  and  an  extraordinary  in- 
as  to  turn  a  idusket-balL  stauce  of  the  varieties  of  Nature. 

Thus  armed,  this  animal  fean  nothing  from  the  efforts       Of  this  animal  there  is  a  variety  which  is  called  the 

of  all  other  creatures  except  man.     The  instant  it  "phatagin,"    much  less  than  the  former,  being  not 

pereeivea  the  approach  of  an  enemy  it  roUs  itself  up  like  above  a  foot  long  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  with  shells 

the  hedge-hog,  and  presents  no  parts  but  the  cutting  edges  differentiy  formed,  vrith  its  belly,  breast,  and  throat 

ci  its  sesles  to  the  assailant    Its  long  tail,  which  at  m*st  covered  with  hair,  instead  of  a  smooth  skin,  as  in  the 

view  mii^t  bethought  easily  separable,  serves  still  more  to  former ;  but  that  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished 

Huaease  the  animal's  securiW.    This  is  wrapped  round  is  the  extent  of  its  tail,  which  is  above  twice  tlie  length 

the  rest  of  the  body,  and,  oeing  defended  with  sheUs  of  its  body.    Both  are  found  in  the  warm  latitudes  of 

even  more  cutting  than  any  otiier  part,  the  creature  the  £a8t,  as  well  as  in  Africa;  and,  as  their  numbere 

oontinuee  in  perfect  security.    Its  shells  are  so  large,  so  are  but  few,  it  is  to  be  supposed  their  fecundity  is  not 

tiiick,  and  so  pointed,  that  they  repel  every  animal  of  great 
pey;  they  mske  a  coat  of  armoiu*  that  wounds  while 

tt  resists,  and  at  once  protects  and  threatens.   The  most       Thb   AsMAniixo,    oB  Tatou. — Havinff  mentioned 

aniel,  the  most  famished  quadruped  of  the  forest—  quadrupeds  of  the  andent  continent  covered  witii  scales, 

Uie  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the  hyienar— make  Tain  we  oome  next  to  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  continent 
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coTerod  with  shells.    It  would  aeem  that  Nature  had  are  difforentlT  edloined  in  diUferent  kinds,  but  fhey  are 

reserved  all  the  wonders  of  her  power  for  these  remote  usoallyof  a  dirty  grey.    This  oolour  arises  from  aaothn 

and   thinly-inhabited  cotintries,    where  ^e  men  are  peculiar  oiroumstanoe  in  their  oonformatLon,  for  the  BheU 

savage  and  the  quadrupeds  various.    It  would  seem  itself  is  covered  with  a  softish  sldn,  which  is  cmooth 

that  she  becomes  more  extraordinary  in  proportion  as  and  transparent 

she  retires  from  human  inspection.    But  the  real  fact       But  although  these  shells  might  easilY  defend  this 

is,  that  wherever  mankind  are  polished  or  thickly  planted  animal  from  a  feeble  enemy,  yet  they  could  make  but  a 

they  soon  rid  the  earth  of  tnese  odd  and  half-formed  slight  resistance  against  a  moie  powerful  antagonist 

productions,  that  in  some  measure  encumber  the  soil.  Nature,  therefore,   has  given  the  armadillo  the  same 

They  soon  disappear  in  a  cultivated  country,  and  con-  method  of  protecting  itself  with  the  hedgehog  or  ths 

tinue  to  exist  only  in  those  remote  deserts  where  they  pangolin.    The  instant  it  finds  itself  attacked  it  with- 

have  no  enemies  but  such  as  they  are  enabled  to  oppose,  draws  the  head  under  its  sheUsy  and  lets  nothing  be  eeea 

The  armadillo  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  (^  South  Ame-  but  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  if  the  danger  increases,  the  ani- 

rica — a  peaceful,  hannless  creature,  incapable  of  offend-  mal's  precautions  increase  in  proportion ;   it  then  tucb 

ing  any  other  quadruped,  and  furmshed  with  a  peculiar  up  its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremities 

covering  for  its  own  defence.    The  pangolin,  described  together,  while  the  tail  seems  as  a  band  to  strengthen 

above,  seems  an  inactive,  helpless  oeing,  indebted  for  the  connection ;   and  it  thus  becomes  like  a  ball,  a  httle 

3afety  more  to  its  patience  man  its  power;   but  the  flattish  on  each  side.     In  this  position  it  continues 

armadillo  is  still  more  exposed  and  helpless.    The  pan-  obstinately  fixed  while  the  danger  is  near,  and  often 

golin  is  furnished  with  an  armour  that  wounds  while  it  when  the  danger  is  over.     In  this  situation  it  is  tossed 

resists,  and  it  is  never  attacked  with  impunity ;  but  the  about  at  the  pleasure  of  every  other  quadi-uped,  and  but 

armadillo  is  obliged  to  submit  to  every  insult  without  little  resembles  a  creature  endowed  with  life  and  motion, 

any  power  of  repelling  its  enemy;  it  is  attacked  without  Whenever  the  Indians  take  it  (which  is  in  this  foim), 

danger,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  more  various  per^  by  laying  it  close  to  the  fire  the^  soon  oblige  the  poor 

secutions.  animal  to  imfold  itself,  and  to  iaoe  a  milder  death  to 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a  tortoise,  with  a  shell,  sscwe  one  more  severe, 
or  rather  a  number  of  shells,  its  other  proportions  are       This  animal  is  a  native  only  of  America,  for  they 

not  easily  discerned.     It  appears  at  first  view  a  round  were  utterly  unknown  before  the  discoveiy  of  that  con-i 

mis-shapen  mass,  with  a  long  head,  and  a  very  large  tinent.    It  is  an  inoffensive,  harmless  creature,  imleaa 

tail  sticking  out  at  either  end,  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with  it  finds  the  way  into  a  garden,  where  it  does  a  great  deal 

the  rest  of  the  body.    It  is  of  different  sizes,  from  one  of  mischief  by  eatine  the  melons,  the  potatoes,  and 

to  three  feet  long,  and  covered  with  a  shell  divided  into  other  vegetables.    Although  a  native  of  the  warmest 

several  pieces,  which  lap  over  each  other  like  the  plates  parts  of  America,  yet  it  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate 

in  a  coat  of  mail,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster.    The  differ-  without  any  inconvenience.    We  have  often  seen  &em 

ence  in  the  size  of  this  animal,  and  also  the  different  shown  among  other  wild  beasts,  which  is  a  proof  they 

disposition  and  number  of  its  plates,  have  been  consi-  are  not  difficult  to  be  brought  over.     Their  motion 

deied  as  constituting  so  many  species,  each  marked  with  seems  to  be  a  swift  walk,  but  they  can  neither  run,  leap» 

its  own  particular  name.    In  all,  however,  tiie  animal  is  nor  climb  trees ;  so  that,  if  found  in  an  open  places 

partially  covered  with  this  natural  coat  of  mail,  the  con-  they  have  no  method  of  escaping  from  their  puzsoers. 

lormation  of  which  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  ouri-  Their  only  resource  in  such  an  extremity  is  to  maka 

osities  in  natural  histoiy.    This  shell,  which  in  eveiy  towards  their  hole  as  fast  as  Ihey  can ;  or,  if  this  he 

respect  resembles  a  bony  substance,  covers  the  heacC  impracticable,  to  make  a  new  hole  before  the  enemy 

the  neck,  the  back,  the  sides,  the  rump,  and  the  tail  to  arrives.    For  this  they  require  but  a  very  few  moments 

the  veiy  point.  The  only  parts  to  which  it  does  not  extend  advantage ;  the  mole  itaelf  does  not  burrow  swifter  than^ 

are  the  throat,  breast,  and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  they  can.    For  this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with' 

with  a  soft  white  skin,  somewhat  resembling  the  skin  claws  extremely  large,  strong,  and  crooked,  and  usuaUy 

of  a  fowl  when  stripped  of  its  feathers.     If  these  naked  four  upon  each  foot    They  are  sometimes  caught  by  the 

parts  be  observed  with  attention,  they  will  be  found  tail  as  they  are  making  their  wa;^  into  the  earth;  but 

covered  with  the  rudiments  of  shells  of  the  same  sub-  such  is  their  resistance,  and  so  £fficult  is  it  to  draw 

stance  with  those  which  cover  the  back.    The  skin,  even  them  backward,  that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the  hand 

in  the  parts  that  are  softest,  seems  to  have  a  tendency  of  their  pursuer,  and  are  very  well  contented  to  savs 

to  ossify ;   but  a  complete  ossification  takes  place  only  their  lives  with  its  losa    The  piirsuerb,  sensible  of  this, 

on  those  parts  which  have  the  least  Mction,  and  are  the  never  drag  the  tail  with  all  their  force,  but  hold  it  while' 

most  exposed  to  the  weather.    The  shell  which  covers  another  &ga  the  ground  about  them,  and  thus  these 

the  upper  part  of  the  bod^  differs  from  that  of  the  tor-  animals  are  taken  alive.    The  instant  the  armadillo 

toise  in  being  composed  of  more  pieces  than  one,  wbdch  perceives  itself  in  the  power  of  its  enemies  it  has  bat 

lie  in  bands  over  the  body,  and,  as  in  the  tail  of  the  one  last  resource — ^to  roll  itself  up,  and  thus  patiently 

lobster,  slide  over  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  i&  wait  whatever  tortures  they  think  prcmer  to  inflict  The 

yellow  membrane  in  the  same  manner.    By  this  means  flesh  of  the  smaller  kinds  is  said  to  be  delicate  eating; 

the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back,  and  the  armour  so  that  we  may  suppose  they  receive  no*  mercy.    Tott 

gives  way  to  its  necessary  inflections.    These  bands  are  this  reason  they  are  pursued  wMh  unceasing  industry; 

of  various  numbers  and  sizes,  and  from  these  animals  and,  although  they  burrow  very  deep  in  the  earth,  thare 

have  been  distinguished  into  various  kinds.    In  general,  have  been  many  expedients  used  to  force  them  out 

however,  there  are  two  large  pieces  that  cover  the  shoul-  The  himters  sometimes  contrive  to  fill  the  bole  with 

ders  and  the  rump.     In  the  back,  between  these,  the  smoke,  which  is  often  successful ;  they  at  other  times 

bands  are  placed  in  different  numbers,  which  wrap  over  force  it  by  pouring  in  water,    lliey  also  bring  un  f 

each  other  and  give  play  to  the  whole.     Besides  their  small  kind  of  dog  to  the  chase  that  quickly  overtaken 

opening  crossways,  they  also  open  down  along  the  back,  them,  if  at  any  distance  from  their  bmrow,  and  obligeb 

60  that  the  animal  can  move  in  any  direction.    In  some  them  to  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball,  in  which  figure  the 

there  are  but  three  of  these  bands  between  the  large  hunters  carry  them  home     If,  however,  the  armadillo 

pieces ;   in  others  there  are  six ;   in  a  third  there  are  be  near  a  precipice,  it  often  escapes  by  rolling  itself  vc^ 

eight ;   in  a  fourth  kind,  nine ;   in  a  fifth  kind,  twelve ;  and  then  tumbling  down  from  rook  to  rock  without  tha 

and,  lastly,  in  the  sixth  kind  there  is  but  one  large  piece,  least  danger  or  inconvenience.     They  ars  sometimes 

which  covers  the  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  taken  in  snares  laid  for  them  by  the  sides  of  riyers  and 

oovered  with  bands  all  down  to  the  tail.    These  shells  low  moist  places,  which  they  particularly  firequent ;  and 
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this  metliod  in  general  sacceeds  better  than  any  of  the  Some  naturalists,  indeed,  have  found  animals  of  the  bat 

lormer,  as  their  bmows  are  yery  deep,  and  they  seldom  kind  so  muoh  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  that  Ihej 

stir  out  except  in  the  night    At  no  time  are  they  found  have  been  at  a  loss  in  which  rank  to  plaoe  them,  ana 

at  any  great  distance  from  their  retreats,  so  that  it  have  doubted,  in  giving  the  history  of  the  bat,  whether 

reouires  some  patience  and  skill  to  intercept  them.  it  was  a  beast  or  a  bird  the^  were  describing.    These 

There  are  scarce  any  of  these  that  do  not  root  the  doubts,  howeyer,  no  longer  exist;  they  are  now  uniyer- 

ground  like  a  hog,  in  search  of  such  roots  as  make  a  sally  made  to  take  their  plaoe  among  quadrupeds,  to 

principal  part  of  their  food.     They  also  live  upon  which  their  bringing  forth  their  young  anye,  thdir  hair, 

melons  and  other  succulent  yegetables,  and  all  will  eat  their  teeth,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  habitudes  and 

firah  when  they  can  get  it    They  frequent  water  and  conformation,  evidently  entitle  them.    Pliny,  Gesner, 

wateiy  places,  where  they  feed  upon  worms,  small  fish,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  placed  them  among  birds,  did 

and  water  insects.    It  is  pretended  that  there  is  a  kind  not  consider  that  they  wanted  every  character  of  that 

of  friendship  between  them  aud  the  rattlesnake — ^that  order  of  animals,  except  the  power  of  flyinff.    Indeed, 

ihej  live  peaceably  and  commodiou^  together,  and  are  when  this  animal  is  seen,  with  an  awkward  and  strug- 

frequently  found  in  the  same  hole.    This,  however,  may  gling  motion,  supporting  itself  in  the  air  at  the  du^ 

be  a  friendship  of  necessity  to  the   armadillo ;    the  of  the  eveninff,  it  presents  in  some  measure  the  apj>ear- 

rattlesnake  takes  possession  of  its  retreat,  which  neither  ance  of  a  biid ;  but  naturalists,  whose  business  it  is  to 

is  willing  to  quit,  while  each  is  incapable  of  injuring  examine  it  more  closely,  to  watch  its  habitudes,  and  in- 

the  other.  spect  into  its  formation,  are  inexcusable  for  oonouiring 

As  to  tlie  rest,  these  animals,  though  they  all  resemble  in  the  mistake, 
each  other  in  the  general  character  of  being  clothed  The  bat  in  scarce  any  particular  resembles  the  bird, 
with  a  shell,  yet  diner  a  good  deal  in  their  size,  and  in  except  in  its  power  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air.  It 
the  parts  into  which  their  shell  is  divided.  The  first  of  bringfs  forth  its  young  alive— it  suckles  them — ^its  mouth 
this  Idnd,  which  has  but  three  bands  between  the  two  is  funushed  wiUi  teeth — its  lungs  are  formed  like  those 
]aige  pieces  that  cover  the  back,  is  called  tlie  ^  tatu  of  quadrupeds — ^its  intestines  and  its  skeleton  have  a 
apara.  I  will  not  enter  into  an  exact  description  of  complete  resemblance,  and  even  are  in  some  measure 
its  fiffure,  which,  how  well  written  soever,  no  imagination  seen  to  resemble  those  of  mankind, 
could  exactly  conceive ;  and  the  reader  would  be  more  The  bal  most  common  in  England  is  about  the  size 
&dgued  to  understand  thiui  I  to  write  it  The  tail  is  of  a  mouse,  or  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The 
shorter  in  this  than  in  any  other  kind,  being  not  more  membranes  that  are  usually  called  wings  are,  properly 
than  two  inches  long,  while  the  shell,  taking  all  the  speaking,  an  extension  of  the  skin  all  round  tne  body, 
pieces  together,  is  a  loot  long  and  eight  inches  broad,  except  the  head,  which,  when  the  animal  flies,  is  kept 
The  second  is  tiie  "  tatou'*  of  Ray,  or  the  '*  encou-  stretched  on  every  side  by  the  four  interior  toes  of  the 
hert"  of  Buffon ;  this  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  fore-feet,  which  are  enormously  long,  and  serve  like 
ax  bands  across  the  back ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  pig  masts  that  keep  the  canvas  of  a  sail  spread  and  regulate 
of  a  month  old,  wiUi  a  small  long  head  and  a  very  long  its  motions.  The  first  toe  is  quite  loose,  and  serves  as 
tail.  The  third  is  the  "  tatuette,  frunisbed  with  eight  a  heel  when  the  bat  walks,  or  as  a  hook  when  it  would 
bands,  and  not  by  a  great  deal  so  big  as  the  former,  adhere  to  anything.  The  hind-feet  are  disengaged  from 
Its  tail  is  longer  also,  and  its  legs  shorter  in  proportion,  the  surroundiog  skin,  and  divided  into  five  toes,  some- 
Its  body,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  is  what  resembling  those  of  a  mouse.  The  sldn  by  which 
about  ten  inches  long,  and  the  tail  seven.  The  fourth  it  flies  is  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  body  is  covered  with 
is  the  **  pig-headed  armadillo,"  with  nine  bands.  This  a  short  fru*,  of  a  mouse-colour  tinged  with  red.  The  eyefi 
is  much  larger  than  the  former,  being  about  two  feet  are  veiy  small — ^the  ears  like  those  of  a  mouse, 
limg  from  the  nose  to  the  tail.  The  fifth  is  the  This  species  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in  England 
"  kabasBon,"  or  "  catanhractus,"  with  twelve  bands,  It  makes  its  first  appearance  early  in  summer,  and  be 
and  still  bigger  than  tne  former, .  or  any  other  of  its  srins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It  principally 
kind.  This  is  often  foimd  about  three  feet  long  frequents  the  sides  of  woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks ; 
but  is  neyer  eaten  as  the  rest  are.  The  sixth  is  the  and  is  frequently  observed  to  skim  along  the  surface 
"  weasel-headed  armadillo,"  with  eighteen  bands,  with  of  pieces  of  water.  It  pursues  gnats,  mouis,  and  noo- 
a  lai^  piece  before,  and  nothing  but  bands  backward,  tumal  insects  of  every  kind.  It  feeds  upon  these ;  but 
This  is  above  a  foot  long,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  Of  will  not  refuse  meat  wherever  it  can  find  it  Its  fiight 
all  theae,  the  kabassou  and  the  enooubert  are  the  largest ;  is  a  laborious,  irregular  movement ;  and  if  it  happens 
the  rest  are  of  a  much  smaller  kind.  In  the  larger  to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  it  cannot  readily  prepare 
kinds  the  ahall  is  much  more  solid  than  in  the  others,  for  a  second  elevation ;  so  that  if  it  strikes  against  any 
and  the  flesh  is  much  harder  and  unfit  for  the  table,  object  and  faUs  to  the  ground  it  is  usually  taken.  It 
These  are  generally  seen  to  reside  in  dry  upland  grounds,  appears  only  in  the  most  pleasant  evenings,  when  its 
while  the  small  species  are  always  found  in  moist  places,  prey  is  generally  abroad,  and  flies  in  pursuit  with  its 
and  in  the  neighi>ourhood  of  brooks  and  rivers.  They  mouth  open.  At  other  times  it  remains  in  its  retreats-^ 
an  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  but  those  whose  ban&  the  chink  of  a  ruined  building  or  the  hoUow  of  a  tree, 
are  fewest  in  number  are  least  capable  of  covering  Thus  this  little  animal,  even  the  summer,  sleeps  the 
themselves  up  completely.  The  tatu  apara,  for  instance,  greatest  part  of  its  time,  never  venturing  out  by  day* 
when  rolled  up  presents  two  great  interstices  between  Uffht,  nor  in  rainy  weather — ^never  huntmg  in  quest 
its  bands,  by  which  it  is  very  easily  vulnerable  even  by  of  prey,  but  for  a  small  part  of  the  night  and  then  rer 
the  feeblest  of  quadrupeds.  turniug  to  its  hole.     But  its  short  me  is  still  more 

abridged  by  continuing  in  a  torpid  state  during  the 

winter.    At  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  the  bat  pre  ^ 

pares  for  its  state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rattiei* 

CHAP.  IV.  to  choose  a  place  where  it  may  continue  safe  frx)m  in- 
terruption than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or  conveniently 

akihAls  0¥  thb  bat  kind.  lodged.    From  this  reason  it  is  usually  seen  hanging  by 

its  hooked  claws  to  the  roofs  of  caves,  regardless  of  the 
Haying  in  the  last  chapter  described  a  race  of  ani-  eternal  damps  that  surround  it    The  bat  seems  the 
mais  that  tmite  the  boimdiuies  between  quadrupeds  and  only  animal  that  will  venture  to  remain  in  these  fright- 
insects,  I  come  in  this  to  a  very  different  class,  that  ful  subterranean  abodes,  where  it  continues  in  a  torpid 
serve  to  €111  up  the  chasm  between  quadrupeds  aud  birds,  state,  unafiected  by  every  change  of  the  weather.    Such 
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of  this  kind  as  are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  shoe ;  the  rhinoceros  bat,  with  a  horn  growing  finom  the 
themselves  a  deep  retreat,  where  the  cold  and  heat  sel-  nose,  somewhat  similar  to  that*  animal  fi-om  whence  it 
dom  vary,  are  sometimes  exposed  to  great  inconveni-  has  the  name.  These,  with  several  others,  whcse 
ences,  for  the  weather  often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  varieties  are  too  numerous  and  diiferences  too  miouts 
midst  of  winter  as  to  warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  for  a  detail,  are  all  inofiensive,  minute,  and  con- 
and  to  allure  them  from  their  holes  in  Quest  of  food  temptible — incapable,  from  their  size,  of  injuring  miin- 
when  Nature  has  not  provided  a  supply.  These,  there-  kind,  and  not  sufficiently  numerous  much  to  incom- 
fore,  have  seldom  strength  to  return;  but,  having  ex-  mode  him.  But  there  is  a  larger  race  of  bats  found  in 
hausted  themselves  in  a  vain  pursuit  after  insects  which  the  East  and  West  Indies  that  are  truly  formidable; 
are  not  to  be  found,  are  destroyed  by  the  owl,  or  any  each  of  these  singly  is  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  when 
other  animal  that  follows  such  petty  prey.  they  imite  in  flocks  they  then  become  dreadful.    Were 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  m  summer,  generally  the  inhabitants  of  the  African  coasts,  save  Des  Mai>* 
from  two  to  five  at  a  time :  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  chais,  to  eat  animals  of  the  bat  kind  as  they  do  in  the 
I  have  found  five  young  ones  in  a  hole  together;  but  East  Indies,  they  would  never  want  a  supply  of  pro- 
whether  they  were  the  issue  of  one  parent  I  cannot  telL  visions  They  are  there  in  such  niunbers,  that  wbea 
The  female  has  but  two  nipples,  and  those  forward  on  they  fly  they  obscure  the  setting  sun.  In  the  morning, 
the  breast,  as  in  the  human  Kind.  This  was  a  sufficient  at  peep  of  day,  they  are  seen  sticking  upon  the  tops 
motive  for  Linneeus  to  give  it  the  title  of  **  pnmas,'*  to  of  trees,  and  clinging  to  each  other  like  bees  when  tiiey 
rank  it  in  the  same  oraer  with  mankind,  and  to  push  iwarm,  or  like  large  clusters  of  cocoa.  The  Europeans 
this  contemptible  animal  among  the  chiefs  of  creation,  often  amuse  themselves  with  shooting  among  this  huge 
Such  arbitrary  associations  produce  rather  ridicule  than  mass  of  living  creatures,  and  observing  their  embanae* 
instruction,  and  render  even  method  contemptible ;  ment  when  wounded.  They  sometime  enter  the  houses, 
however,  we  are.  to  forgive  too  strong  an  attachment  to    and  the  Negroes  are  expert  at  killing  them ;  butalthonsh 

2 stem  in  this  able  naturalist,  since  his  application  to    these  people  seem  for  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard  me 
e  particidar  history  of  the  animal  coimterbalances    bat  with  hon'or,  and  will  not  eat  it  although  ready  to 
the  ctefect  starve. 

From  Linnteus,  we  learn  that  the  female^akes  no  Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any  certain  ao- 
nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birds  and  quadrupeds  are  coimts  of  is  the  rousette,  or  the  "  ([reat  bat  of  Mada- 
known  to  do.  She  is  content  with  the  first  hole  she  gascar."  This  formidable  creature  is  near  four  feet 
meets,  where,  sticking  herself  by  her  hooks  against  the  broad  when  the  wings  are  extended,  and  a  foot  long 
.  sides  of  her  apartment,  she  permits  her  young  to  hang  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It 
at  the  nipple,  and  in  this  manner  to  continue  for  the  resembles  our  bat  in  the  form  of  its  wings,  in  its  man- 
first  or  second  day.  When  after  some  time  the  dam  ner  of  flying,  and  in  its  internal  conmrmatioiL  It 
begins  to  grow  hungry,  and  finds  a  necessity  of  stirring  difiers  from  it  in  its  enormous  size— in  its  colour, 
abroad,  she  takes  her  little  ones  and  sticks  them  to  the  which  is  red,  like  that  of  a  fox — ^in  its  head  and  nose 
wall  in  the  manner  she  before  hung  herself;  there  they  also,  which  resemble  those  of  that  animal,  and  which 
immoveably  cling,  and  patiently  wait  till  her  retiim.         have  induced  some  to  call  it  the  flying  fox ;  it  differs, 

l*hu8  far  this  animal  seems  closely  allied  to  the  quad-  also  in  the  number  of  its  teeth,  and  in  having  a  dawi 
ruped  race :  its  simUitudes  to  that  of  birds  is  less  strik-  on  the  fore-foot,  which  is  wanting  in  ours.  Tlus  fbrmi 
ing.  As  Nature  has  furnished  birds  with  extremely  dable  creature  is  found  only  in  the  ancient  'continent; 
strong  pectoral  muscles  to  move  the  wings  and  direct  particularly  in  Madaj^ascar,  along  the  coasts  of  Africa 
their  flight,  so  has  it  also  furnished  this  animal.  As  and  Malabar,  where  it  is  generally  seen  about  tiie  size 
birds  also  have  their  legs  weak  and  unfit  for  the  pur-  of  a  large  hen.  When  they  repose,  they  stick  them-' 
poses  of  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs  fashioned  in  the  selves  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  hang  with 
same  manner,  and  is  never  seen  to  walk  Tor  more  pro-  their  heads  downward.  But  when  they  are  in  motion 
perl^r  speaking,  to  pu^  itself  forward  with  its  hind-legs)  nothing  can  be  more  formidable ;  they  are  seen  in  ' 
out  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  The  toes  of  the  fore-  clouds  darkening  the  air,  as  well  by  day  as  by  ni^t, 
legs,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  its  extremely  destroying  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  country,  and  sometimes 
long  fingers,  extend  the  web  like  a  membrane  that  lies  settling  upon  animals,  and  man  himsdf ;  they  devour 
between  them ;  and  this,  which  is  extremely  thin,  serves  indiscriminately  fruits,  flesh,  and  insects,  and  drink  the 
to  lift  the  little  body  into  the  air :  in  this  manner,  by  juice  of  the  palm-tree ;  thev  are  heard  at  night  in  the 
unceasing  percussion  much  swifter  than  that  of  birds,  forests  at  more  than  two  miles  distance,  wiUi  a  horrible 
the  animal  continues  and  directs  its  flight ;  however,  din ;  but  at  the  approach  of  day  they  usually  b^gin  to 
the  great  labour  required  in  flying  soon  fatigues  it ;  for,  retire.  Nothing  is  safe  from  their  depredations; 
unlike  birds,  which  continue  for  days  together  upon  they  destroy  fowls  and  domestic  animals,  unless  pi9- 
the  wing,  the  bat  is  tired  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  ^en  served  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  fasten  upon  the 
returns  to  its  hole,  satisfied  with  its  supply,  to  enjoy  the  inhabitants  themselves,  attack  them  in  the  figuse,  and 
darkness  of  its  retreat  inflict  terrible  wounds.    In  short,  as  some  have  already 

If  we  consider  the  bat  as  it  is  seen  in  our  own  observed,  the  ancienta  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideas 
country,  we  shall  find  it  a  harmless,  inoffensive  creature,  of  harpies  from  these  fierce  and  voracious  creatures,  aa 
It  is  true  that  it  now  and  then  steals  into  a  larder,  and,  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of  the  description,  bdng 
like  a  mouse,  commits  its  petl^  thefts  upon  the  Attest  equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly,  and  cruel, 
parts  of  the  bacon.  But  this  seldom  happens ;  the  An  animal  not  so  formidable,  out  still  more  mis- 
general  tenor  of  its  industry  is  employed  in  pursuing  chievous  than  these,  is  the  American  vampyre.  This  is 
insects  that  are  much  more  noxious  to  us  than  the  bat  still  less  mischievous  tiian  the  former,  but  more  defmned, 
can  possibly  be ;  while  its  evening  flight  and  its  un-  and  they  are  more  numerous.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
steamr,  wabbling  motion  amuse  the  beholder,  and  add  horn  like  the  rhinoceros  bat,  and  its  ears  are  very  long, 
one  figure  more  to  the  pleasing  group  of  Animated  The  other  kinds  resort  to  Uie  forest  and  the  most  deserted 
Nature.  places ;  but  these  come  into  towns  and  cities,  and  after 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  especially  in  our  countiy,  sun-set,  when  they  begin  to  fly,  cover  the  streets  like  a 
are  but  few,  and  the  difierence  scarce  worth  euumera-  canopy.  They  are  the  common  pest  both  of  men  and 
tion.  Naturalists  mention  the  long-eared  bat,  much  animals ;  they  effectually  destroy  the  one  and  often  dia- 
)es8  than  that  generally  seen,  and  with  much  longer  tress  tiie  other.  "  They  are,'*  says  tOloa,  **  the  moat 
ears;  the  horse-shoe  bat,  with  an  odd  protuberance  expert  blood-letters  in  the  world.  The  inhabitants 
round  its  upper  lip,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse-    of  those  warm  latitudes  being  obliged  by  the  excessive 
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beats  to  leafe  open  the  doois  and  windows  of  the  oham-  only  seems  to  diminish  their  force ;  and,  though  po» 
ben  wheze  they  sleep,  the  vampyres  enter,  and  if  they  sessed  of  two  different  methods  of  living,  they  are  mon 
find  any  part  of  the  body  exposed  they  never  fail  to  inconveniently  provided  than  such  as  have  but  one. 
fksten  upon  it  There  they  continue  to  suck  the  blood ;  All  quadrupeds  of  this  kind,  though  covered  with 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  person  dies  under  the  hair  in  the  usual  mauner,  are  furnished  with  mem- 
operation.  They  insinuate  their  tooth  into  a  vein  with  branes  between  the  toes,  which  assist  their  motion  in 
aU  the  art  of  a  most  experienced  surgeon,  continuing  to  the  water.  Their  paws  are  broad  and  their  legs  shorty 
exhaust  the  body  until  they  are  satiated.  I  have  been  hy  which  thev  are  more  completely  fitted  for  swimming; 
assored,"  continues  he,  "  by  parsons  of  the  strictest  for,  taking  short  strokes  at  a  time,  they  make  them 
veraci^,  that  such  an  accident  has  happened  to  them ;  oftcner  and  with  greater  rapidity.  Some,  however, 
and  that,  had  they  not  providentially  awaked  their  sleep  of  these  animals  are  more  adapted  to  live  in  the  water 
would  have  heen  their  passage  into  eternity,  having  lost  than  others ;  but  as  their  power  increases  to  live  in  the 
80  Itf  go  a  quantity  of  olood  as  hardly  to  find  strength  deep,  tlieir  imfitness  for  living  upon  land  increases  in 
to  bind  up  the  orifice,  llie  reason  why  the  puncture  is  the  same  proportion.  Some,  like  the  otter,  resemble 
not  felt  is,  besides  the  great  precaution  with  which  it  is  quadrupeds  in  everything  except  in  being  in  some  mear 
made,  the  gentle  renewing  agitation  of  the  bat's  wings,  sure  web-footed ;  others  depart  still  further,  in  bein^> 
which  contribute  to  increase  sleep  and  soften  the  pain."  like  the  beaver,  not  only  web-footed,  but  having  the  tail 
The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  confirmed  hj  covered  with  scales  like  those  of  a  fish.  Others  depart 
rarious  other  travellers,  who  all  agree  that  this  bat  is  vet  further,  as  the  seal  and  the  morse,  by  having  the 
possessed  of  the  faculty  of  drawing  the  blood  fix>m  per-  hind-feet  stuck  to  the  body  like  fins;  and  others,  as  the 
BOOS  sleeping,  and  thus  often  destroying  them  before  lamentin,  almost  entireh^  resemble  fishes,  by  having  no 
they  awf£e.  But  still  a  very  strong  difficulty  remains  hind-feet  whatsoever.  Such  are  the  gradations  of  the 
to  be  accounted  for — ^the  manner  in  which  tnev  inflict  amphibious  tribe.  Thev  all,  however,  get  their  livintf 
the  wound.  Ulloa,  as  has  been  seen,  supposes  that  it  is  in  the  water,  either  by  habit  or  conformation ;  they  afi 
doue  by  a  single  tooth ;  but  this  we  know  to  be  impos-  continue  a  long  time  under  water ;  they  all  consider 
able,  since  the  animaJ  cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  that  element  as  their  proper  abode ;  whenever  pressed 
all  the  rest  accompanying  its  motions— the  teeth  of  the  by  danger  they  fiy  to  the  water  for  security;  ana,  when 
bat  kind  being  pretty  even  and  the  mouth  but  small  upon  land,  appear  watchful,  timorous,  and  unwieldy. 
Mr.  Buffon  therefore  supposes  the  wound  to  be  inflicted 

by  the  tongue ;  which,  however,  appears  to  me  too  large  The  Otteb. — ^In  the  first  step  of  the  progression  from 

to  inflict  an  unpainful  woimd,  and  even  less  qualified  land  to  amphibious  animals  we  find  the  otter,  resem- 

for  that  purpose  than  the  teeth.    Nor  can  the  tongue,  as  bling  those  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in  shape,  hair,  and 

Mr.  Bufibn  seems  to  suppose,   serve  for  the  purpose  internal  conformation — resembling  the  aquatic  tribes  in 

of  suction,  since  for  this  it  must  be  hollow,  like  a  syringe,  its  manner  of  living,  and  in  having  membranes  between 

which  it  is  not  found  to  be.    I  should  therefore  suppose  the  toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming.    From  the  peculiarity 

that  the  animal  is  endowed  with  a  strong  power  of  sue-  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  short,  it  swims  even  faster 

tion;  and  that,  without  inflicting  any  woima  whatsoever,  than  it  runs,  and  can  overtake  fishes  in  their  own  ele- 

by  contintdng  to  draw,  it  enlarges  the  pores  of  the  skin  ment    The  colour  of  this  animal  ig  brown,  and  it  is 

in  such  a  manner  that  the  blood  at  length  passes,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  overgrown  weasel,  being 

that  more  freely  the  longer  the  operation  is  continued ;  long,  slender,  and  soft-skinned.   However,  if  we  examine 

80  that,  at  lae^  when  the  bat  goes  ofi*,  the  blood  continues  its  figure  in  detail,  we  shall  find  it  unlike  any  other  ani- 

to  flow.    In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  are  told  mal  hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a  shape  as  words 

that  where  beasts  have  a  thick  skin  this  animal  cannot  can  but  weakly  convey.    Its  usual  length  is  about  two 

injure  them ;  whereas  in  horses,  mules,  and  asses  they  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  tho 

are  very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed.    As  to  the  rest,  tail ;  the  head  and  nose  are  broad  and  flat ;  the  mouth' 

these  ftJiiTOAlft  are  considered  as  one  of  the  great  pests  bears  some  similitude  to  that  of  a  fish ;  tiie  neck  is  short, 

of  South  America,  and  often  prevent  the  peopling  of  many  and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head ;  ^e  body  long;  the 

parts  of  that  continent — Shaving  destroyed  at  Barja,  and  tail  braad  at  the  insertion,  but  tapering  off  to  a  point  at 

several  other  places,  such  cattle  as  were  brought  there  the  end ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  and  placed  nearer  the 

by  the  misBianaries  in  order  to  form  a  settlement  nose  than  usual  in  quadrupeds.    The  legs  ase  very 

short,  but  remarkably  strong,  broad,  and  muscular.  The 

— — *-  joints  are  articulated  so  loosely  that  the  animal  is  capar 

Die  of  turning  them  quite  back,  and  bringing  them  on 

CHAP.    v.  a  line  with  the  hodj,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of  fina 

Each  foot  is  furnished  with  five  toes,  connected  by 

OF  AMPHIBIOUS  QUADBUPSD8.  strou^  brosd  wsbs  like  thoee  of  water-fowl.    Thus  Na- 
ture m  eveiy  part  has  had  attention  to  the  life  of  an 

He  gradations  of  Nature  from  one  class  of  beings  to  animal  whose  £>od  is  fish,  and  whose  haunts  must  necee- 

another  are  made  by  imperceptible  deviations.    As  we  sarily  be  about  water. 

saw  in  the  foregoing  chapters  quadrupeds  almost  de-  This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but  at  the  sides 

graded  into  the  insect  tribe,  or  mounted  among  the  of  lakes  and  rivers,  particidarly  ihe  former,  for  it  is 

mhabitants  of  the  air,  we  are  at  present  to  observe  their  seldom  fond  of  fishing  in  a  runnmg  stream ;  ^e  current 

approach  to  fishes,  to  trace  the  degrees  by  which  they  of  the  water  having  more  power  upon  it  than  tiie  fishes 

become  more  unlike  terrestrial  animals,  till  the  similitude  it  pursues,  if  it  hunts  against  the  stream  it  swims  too 

of  the  fish  prevails  over  that  of  the  quadruped.  slow,  and  if  with  the  stream  it  overshoots  its  prey. 

As  in  opposite  armies  the  two  booies  are  distinct  and  However,  when  in  rivers  it  is  always  observed  to  swim 

separated  from  each  other,  while  yet  between  them  are  against  the  stream,  and  to  meet  the  fishes  it  preys  upon 

various  troops  that  plunder  on  botn  sides  and  are  friends  rather  than  to  pursue  them.    In  lakes  it  destroys  much 

to  neither^  so  between  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals  more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often  known  to  spoil  a  pond 

there  are  tribes  that  can  scarce  be  referred  to  any  rank,  in  the  space  of  a  few  nights.    But  the  damage  they  do 

butlead  an  amphibiouslife  between  them.  Sometimes  in  by  destroying  fish  is  not  so  great  as  their  tearing  in 

water,  sometimes  on  land,  they  seem  fitted  for  each  ele-  pieces  the  nets  of  the  fishers,  which  they  do  whenever 

ment,  and  yet  completely  adapted  to  neither.    Wanting  they  get  entangled.    When  they  find  themselves  caught 

the  agility^  of  quadrupeds  upon  land,  and  the  perseve-  they  go  to  work  with  their  teeth,  and  in  a  few  minutes 

ranee  of  nshes  in  the  deep,  tJne  variety  of  their  powers  destroy  nets  of  considerable  value. 
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The  otter  has  two  different  methods  of  fishing— the  poses.    The  otter  brings  forth  its  yoimg  generally  trndor 

one  by  catching  its  prey  from  the  bottom  upward,  the  the  hollow  banks,  upon  a  bed  of  rushes,  flags,  or  such 

other  by  pursuing  it  into  some  little  creek,  and  seizing  weeds  as  the  place  affords  it  in  the  oreatest  quantities, 
it  there.    In  the  former  case,  as  this  animal  has  larger    It  burrows  under  ground,  on  the  banks  of  some  riTer  or 

lungs  than  most  other  quadrupeds,  on  taking  in  a  quan-  lake,  and  always  makes  the  entrance  of  its  hole  under 

tity  of  air  it  can  remain  for  some  minutes  at  the  bottom,  water,  then  woncs  up  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 

and  whatever  fish  passes  over  at  that  time  is  certainly  there  makes  a  minute  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air, 

taken ;  for  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to  see  and  this  little  air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of 

imder  them,  the  otter  attacks  them  off  their  guard  firom  some  thicket    The  yoimff  ones  are  always  found  at  the 

below,  and,  seizing  them  at  once  by  the  belly,  conveys  edge  of  the  water;  and,  if  under  the  protection  of  the 

them  on  shore,  where  it  often  leaves  them  untouched,  to  dam,  she  teaches  them  instantly  to  plunge,  like  her9ri( 

continue  the  pursuit  for  hours  together.     The  other  into  the  deen,  and  escape  among  the  rushes  or  weeds 

method  is  chiefly  practised  in  lakes  and  ponds  where  that  fiinge  tne  stream.    At  such  times,  therefore,  it  is 

there  is  no  ciurent;    the  fish  thus  taken  are  of  the  very  difficult  to  take  them ;   for  though  never  so  young 

smaller  kind,  for  the  large  ones  will  never  be  driven  out  tiiey  swim  with  great  rapidity,  and  m  such  a  manner 

of  deep  water.  that  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  water  except  the  tip 

In  tnis  manner  the  otter  usually  lives  during  the  sum-  of  the  nose.    It  is  only  when  the  dam  is  absent  that 

mer,  being  furnished  wi&  a  supply  much  greater  than  they  can  be  taken ;  and  in  some  places  there  are  dogs 

its  consumption — ^killing  for  its  amusement,  and  infect-  purposely  trained  for  discovering  their  retreats.    When- 

ing  the  edges  of  the  lake  with  quantities  of  dead  fish,  ever  the  dog  comes  he  shovrs  by  his  barking  that  the 

which  it  leaves  there  as  trophies  rather  of  its  victory  otter  is  there ;  which  if  it  be  an  old  one,  instantly  plunges 

than  its  necessities.    But  in  winter,  when  the  lakes  are  into  the  water,  and  the   young  all  follow.     But  if 

frozen  over  and  the  rivers  pour  with  a  rapid  torrent,  the  the  old  one  be  absent  they  continue  terrified,  and  wiH 

otter  is  often  greatly  distressed  for  provisions,  and  is  not  venture  forth  but  imder  her  guidance  and  protection, 

then  obliged  to  live  upon  grass,  weeds,  and  even  the  In  this  manner  they  are  secured  and  taken  home  alive, 

bark  of  trees.    It  then  comes  upon  land,  and,  having  where  they  are  carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water, 

grown  courageous  from  necessity,  feeds  upon  terrestrial  In  proportion,  however,  as  they  gather  struigth,  thsf 

animals — ^rats,  insects,  and  eren  sheep  themselves.  Na-  have  milk  mixed  among  their  food,  the  quantity  of  then 

ture,  however,  has  given  it  the  power  of  continuing  a  fish  provision  is  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegetablee  is 

long  time  without  food;  and  although  during  that  increased,  until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread, 

season  it  is  not  rendered  ouite  torpid,  like  the  marmout  which  perfectly  agrees  with  their  constitution.    The 

or  the  dormouse,  yet  it  Keeps  much  more  within  its  manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for  fish  requires 

retreat,  which  is  usually  the  hollow  of  a  bank  worn  not  only  assiduity  but  patience ;  however,  their  aetivitj 

under  by  the  water.    There  it  dEten  forms  a  kind  of  and  use,  when  taught,  greatly  repays  the  trouble  of  teach- 

gallery,  running  for  several  yards  along  the  edge  of  the  ing ;  and  perhaps  no  other  animal  is  more  beneficial  to 

water ;  so  that  when  attacked  at  one  end  it  flies  to  the  his  master.    The  usual  way  is  first  to  leam  them  to  fetch 

other,  fmd  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plunging  into  the  as  dogs  are  instructed ;  but  as  they  have  not  the  same 

water  at  forty  or  fifH^  paces  distance,  wnile  he  expects  to  docility,  so  it  requires  more  art  and  experience  to  teach 

find  it  just  before  him.  them.    It  is  usually  performed  by  accustoming  them  (o 

We  leam  from  Mr.  Buffon  that  this  animal  in  France  take  a  truss  stuffed  with  wool,  of  the  shape  of  a  fish  and 

ooiiples  in  winter,  and  brings  forth  in  the  beginning  of  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to  drop  it  at  the 

spring.    But  it  is  certainly  different  with  us,  for  its  word  of  command ;  to  run  after  it  when  thrown  forward, 

yoimg  are  never  found  until  the  latter  end  of  summer ;  and  to  bring  it  to  their  master.    From  this  they  proceed 

and  I  have  frequently  when  a  boy  discovered  their  re-  to  real  fish,  which  are  thrown  dead  into  the  water,  and 

treats,  and  pursued  at  that  season.  I  am  therefore  more  which  they  are  taught  to  fetch  from  thence.    From  the 

inclined  to  follow  the  account  given  us  of  this  animal  dead  they  proceed  to  the  live,  until  at  last  the  animal  is 

by  Mr.  Lots,  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  assures  perfectly  instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing.  An  otter 

us  that  it  couples  about  the  middle  of  summer,  and  thus  taught  is  a  very  valuable  animal,  and  will  catch 

brings  forth  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  generally  three  fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only  itself  but  a  whole  femily. 

or  four  at  a  time.    lliis>  as  well  as  the  generality  of  his  I  have  seen  one  of  these  go  to  agentieman's  pond  al  the 

remarks  on  this  subject,  agrees  so  exactiy  with  what  I  word  of  command,  drive  up  the  fish  into  a  comer,  and, 

remember  concerning  it,  that  I  will  beg  leave  to  take  seizing  upon  the  largest  of  the  whole,  bring  it  off  in  its 

him  for  my  guide,  assuring  the  reader  that,  however  ex-  mouth  to  its  master. 

traordinary  the  account  may  seem,  I  know  it  to  be  cer-        Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 

tainly  tme.  and  rather  difihr  in  size  and  colour  from  each  other  than 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the  otter  in  habitudes  or  conformation.     In  North  America  and 

the  bottom  is  generally  stony  and  uneven,  with  many  Carolina  they  are  usually  found  white,  inclining  to 

trunks  of  trees,  and  long  roots  stretchinff  underneath  yellow.    The  Brazilian  otter  is  much  larger  than  ours, 

the  water.    The  shore,  also,  is  hollow  and  scooped  in-  with  a  roundish  head,  almost  like  a  cat    The  tail  ii 

ward  by  the  waves.    These  are  the  places  the  otter  shoiter,  being  but  five  inches  long;  and  the  hair  is  soft^ 

chiefly  chooses  for  its  retreat ;   and  there  is  scarce  a  short,  and  black,  except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a 

stone  which  does  not  bear  the  mark  of  its  residenco,  as  dai'k  brown,  with  a  yellowish  spot  undo'  the  throat 
upon  them  its  excrements  are  always  made.    It  is  chiefly 

by  this  mark  that  its  lurking-places  are  known,  as  well       The  Beaveb. — ^In  all  countries,  as  man  is  civilised 

as  by  the  quantity  of  dead  fish  which  is  found  lying  here  and  improved  the  lower  ranks  are  repressed  and  de> 

and  there  upon  the  banks  of  the  water.    To  take  the  graded.    Either  reduced  to  servitude  or  treated  as  reheb, 

old  ones  alive  is  no  easy  task,  as  they  are  extremely  all  their  societies  are  dissolved,  and  all  their  united 

strong,  and  there  are  few  do^  that  will  dare  to  en-  talents  rendered  ineffeotuaL    Their  feeble  arts  quioUy 

coimter  them.     They  bite  with  great  fierceness,  and  disappear,  and  nothing  remains  but  their  solitary  in* 

never  let  go  their  hold  when  they  have  once  fastened,  stincts,  or  those  foreign  habitudes  which  they  reeeiys 

The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to  shoot  them  at  once,  as  from  human  education.    For  this  reason  there  remain 

they  never  will  be  thoroughly  tamed;  and,  if  kept  for  no  traces  of  their  ancient  talents  and  industry,  except  in 

the  purposes  of  fishing,  are  alwir^s  apt  to  take  the  first  Jthose  coimtries  where  man  himself  is  a  stranger;  "when, 

opportunity  of  escaping.    But  the  young  ones  may  be  imvisited  by  his  controlling  powers  for  along  suecewioa 

more  easily  taken,  and  converted  to  very  useful  pur-  of  ages,  their  little  talents  have  had  time  to  come  t» 
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tiior  limited  perfection,  and  their  common  designs  hare  below.    This  dam  or  pier  is  often  eighty  or  a  hundred 

been  caoable  of  being  united.  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base.    If 

The  Deayer  seems  to  be  now  the  only  remaining  we  compare  the  greatness  of  the  work  with  the  powers 

monument  of  brutal  society.     From  the  result  of  its  of  the  architect  it  will  appear  enormous ;  but  the  solidity 

labours,  which  are  still  to  oe  seen  in  the  remote  parts  with  which  it  is  built  is  still  more  astonishing  than  its 

of  America,  we  learn  how  far  instinct  can  be  aided  by  size.    The  part  of  the  riyer  oyer  which  the  dam  is 

imitation.    We  from  thence  perceiye  to  what  a  decree  usually  built  is  where  it  is  most  shallow,  and  where 

•nimals  without  language  or  reason  can  concur  for  their  some  great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 

motual  advantage,  and  attain  by  numbers  those  adyan-  This  &ey  pitch  upon  as  proper  for  making  the  principal 

tiges  which  each  in  a  state  of  solitude  seems  unfitted  to  part  in  their  building ;  and  although  it  is  often  thicker 

poaaeas.  than  a  man's  body,  they  instantly  set  about  cutting  it 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an  individual,  down.  For  this  operation  they  have  no  other  instrur 
unconnected  with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall  find  many  ment  but  their  teeth,  which  soon  lay  it  level,  and  that 
oUier  quadrupeds  to  exceed  it  in  cunning,  and  almost  also  on  the  side  tiiey  wish  it  to  fall,  which  is  always 
allin  the  powers  of  annoyance  and  defence.  The  beaver,  across  the  stream.  They  then  commence  cutting  off 
when  taken  from  its  fellows  and  kept  in  a  state  of  soli-  the  top  branches  to  make  it  lie  close  and  even,  and  serve 
tnde  or  domestic  tameness,  appears  to  be  a  mild,  gentle  as  the  principal  beam  of  their  fabric, 
creators,  familiar  enough  but  somewhat  dull,  and  even  This  dike  or  causeway  is  sometimes  ten  and  some- 
melancholy — ^without  any  violent  passions  or  vehement  times  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation.  It  descends 
appetites,  moving  but  seldom,  makmg  no  efforts  to  attain  in  a  declivity  or  slope  on  that  side  next  the  water,  which 
an?  good,  except  in  gnawing  the  walls  of  its  prison  in  gravitates  upon  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  hei^t, 
order  to  regain  its  freraom ;  yet  this,  however,  without  and  presses  it  with  a  prodigious  force  towards  the  earth, 
anger  or  precipitation,  but  calm  and  indifferent  to  all  The  opposite  side  is  erected  perpendicular,  like  ouz 
about--~without  attachment  or  antipathies,  neither  seek-  walls ;  and  that  declivity,  which  at  the  bottom  or  bams 
ing  to  offend  nor  desiring  to  please.  It  appears  inferior  is  about  twelve  feet  broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top, 
to  the  dog  in  those  qualities  which  render  animals  where  it  is  no  more  than  two  feet  broad  or  thereabouts, 
of  service  to  man;  it  seems  made  neither  to  serve,  to  The  materials  whereof  this  mole  consists  are  wood  luod 
command,  nor  to  have  connections  with  any  other  set  clay.  The  beavers  cut  with  surpri^g  ease  large  pieces 
of  beings,  and  is  only  adapted  for  living  among  its  kind,  of  wood,  some  as  thick  as  one's  arm  or  thigh,  and  about 
Its  talents  are  entirely  repressed  in  solitude,  and  are  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in  length,  or  sometimes  more,  ao- 
only  brought  out  by  society.  When  alone  it  has  but  cording  as  the  slope  ascends.  They  drive  one  end  of 
little  industry,  few  tncks,  and  without  cunning  su£Eicient  these  slopes  into  tne  ground,  at  a  small  distance  one 
to  guard  it  against  the  most  obvious  and  bungling  snares  frx>m  the  other,  intermingling  a  few  with  them  that  are 
laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  Far  from  attacking  any  other  smaller  and  more  pliant.  As  the  water,  however,  would 
animal,  it  is  scarce  possessed  of  the  arts  of  defence,  find  a  passage  through  the  intervals  or  spaces  between 
Preferring  flight  to  combat,  like  most  wild  animals,  it  them  and  leave  the  reservoir  dry,  they  have  recourse  to  a 
only  resists  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  and  fights  only  clay,  which  they  know  where  to  find,  and  with  which 
when  its  speed  can  no  longer  avaiL  they  stop  up  ail  the  cavities  both  within  and  without, 

But  this  animal  is  rather  more  remarkable  for  the  so  that  the  water  is  duly  confined.  They  continue  to 
singularity  of  its  conformation  than  any  intellectual  raise  the  dike  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  water 
saperiorities  it  may  be  supposed  in  a  state  of  solititude  and  the  plenty  which  they  have  of  it  They  are  con- 
to  posaess.  The  beaver  is  the  only  creature  among  scions,  likewise,  that  the  conveyance  of  their  materials 
quadrupeds  that  has  a  flat  broad  tail  covered  with  scales,  by  land  would  not  be  so  easily  accomplished  as  by 
which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct  its  motionmn  the  water;  and  therefore  they  take  the  advantage  of  its  in- 
water.  It  is  the  sole  quadruped  that  has  membranes  crease,  and  swim  with  their  mortar  on  their  tails  and 
between  the  toes  on  the  hind-feet  and  none  on  the  fore-  their  stakes  between  their  teeth  to  the  places  where 
feet,  which  supply  the  place  of  hands,  as  in  the  squirrel,  there  is  most  occasion  for  theuL  If  their  works  are, 
In  short,  it  is  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore-parts  either  by  the  force  of  the  water  or  the  feet  of  the  hunts- 
entirely  resembles  a  quadruped,  and  in  its  hinder  parts  men  who  run  over  them,  in  the  least  broken,  the  breach 
seems  to  approach  the  nature  of  fishes  by  having  a  scaly  is  instantly  made  up ;  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
tail,  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  flat  and  scaly,  habitation  is  renewed,  and  with  the  utmost  diligence 
somewhat  resembling  a  neat's  tongue  at  the  point  Its  and  application  peurfectly  repaired.  But  when  they  find 
49olour  is  of  a  light  brown,  the  hair  of  two  sorts — the  the  huntsmen  visit  them  too  often  they  work  only  in 
cue  loniiper  and  coarser,  the  other  soft,  fine,  short,  and  the  night-time,  or  else  abandon  their  works  entirely,  and 
silky.  The  teetii  are  like  those  of  a  rat  or  a  squirrel,  seek  out  for  some  safer  situation, 
but  longer  and  stronger,  and  adhnirably  adapted  to  cut-  The  dike  or  mole  being  thus  completed,  their  next 
ting  timber  or  stripping  bark,  to  which  purposes  they  care  is  to  erect  their  several  apartments,  which  are 
are  constantly  appued.  One  sii^gularity  more  may  be  either  round  or  oval,  and  divided  into  three  stories,  one 
mentioned  in  its  conformation ;  which  is,  that,  like  inised  above  the  other — the  first  below  the  leyel  of  the 
birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  vent  for  the  causey,  which  is  for  the  most  part  fiill  of  water ;  the 
emission  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine — a  strange  other  two  above  it  This  little  fabric  is  built  in  a  very 
peculiarity,  but  which  anatomists  leave  us  no  room  to  firm  and  substantial  manner  on  the  edge  of  their  re- 
doubt of.  servoir,  and  always  in  such  divisions  or  apartments  as 

The  beavers  begin  to  assemble  about  the  month  of  above-mentioned — that  in  case  of  the  water's  increase 
June  and  July,  to  form  a  society  that  is  to  continue  for  they  may  move  up  a  story  higher,  and  be  no  ways  in- 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  They  arrive  in  numbers  commoded.  If  tliey  find  any  little  island  contiguous  to 
from  every  side,  and  generally  form  a  company  of  above  their  reservior  they  fix  their  mansion  there,  which  is 
two  hundred.  The  juace  of  meeting  is  commonly  the  then  more  solid,  and  so  frequently  exposed  to  the  over- 
place  where  they  fix  their  abode,  and  this  is  always  by  flowinff  of  the  water,  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
the  side  of  some  lake  or  riyer.  If  it  be  a  lake  in  tinue  for  any  length  of  time.  In  case  thev  cannot  pitch 
which  the  waters  are  always  upon  a  level,  Ihey  dispense  upon  so  commodious  a  situation  they  drive  piles  into 
with  building  a  dam ;  but  if  it  be  a  running  stream,  the  earth,  in  order  to  fence  and  fortify  their  habitation 
which  is  sub]eot  to  floods  aud  falls,  they  then  set  about  against  tihe  wind  as  well  as  the  water.  They  make  two 
building  a  dam  or  pier  that  crosses  the  river,  so  that  it  apertiues  at  the  bottom  to  the  stream ;  one  is  a  passage 
fonns  a  dead-water  m  that  part  which  lies  above  and  to  their  bagnio,  which  they  always  keep  neat  and  clean 
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''^the  other  leads  to  that  part  of  the  building  where  the  utmost  prectpitation  to  the  water ;  and,  plungio^ 

everything  is  conveyed  that  will  either  soil  or  damage  into  the  aperture,  £edl  directly  into  the  net  and  are  iner^ 

their  upper  apartments.    They  have  a  third  opening  or  tably  taken, 
door-way,  much  higher,  contrived  for  the  prevention 

of  their  being  shut  up  and  confined  when  the  frost  and  The  Seal. — ^Every  step  we  proceed  in  the  deserqrtioii 

enow  has  closed  the  apertures  of  the  lower  floors.  Borneo  of  amphibious  quadrupeds  we  make  nearer  advances  to 

times  they  build  their  houses  altogether  upon  ^  laud ;  the  tribe  of  fishes.    We  first  obserred  the  otter  with  its 

but  then  they  t^k  trenches  five  or  six  fisetdeep,  in  order  feet  webbed,  aud  formed  for  an  aquatic  life;  we  neil 

to  descend  into  water  when  they  see  convenient    They  saw  the  beaver  with  the  hinder  parts  covered  with  sctlei^ 

make  uee  of  the  same  matmals,  and  are  equally  Indus-  resembling  those  of  fishes ;  and  we  now  come  to  a  daa 

trious  in  the  erection  of  their  lodges  as  their  dtkea  of  animals  in  which  the  shape  and  habitudes  of  fichei 

Their  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about  two  feet  thick  stUl  m(»e  apparently  prevail,  and  whose  int^nal  eon- 

As  their  teeth  are  more  serviceable  than  saws,  they  cut  formation  attaches  them  very  closely  to  the  water.   The 

off  all  the  wood  that  projects  beyond  the  wall     Alter  seal  in  general  resembles  a  quadraped  in  some  respects, 

this,  when  they  have  miited  up  some  clay  and  dry  fffass  and  a  fish  in  othei's.    The  head  is  round,  like  that  of  a 

together,  they  work  it  into  a  kmd  of  mortar,  with  which,  man ;  the  nose  broad,  like  that  of  the  otter ;  the  teefii 

by  the  help  of  their  tails»  they  plaster  all  their  works  like  those  of  a  dog ;  ^e  eyes  large  and  qwrUing ;  no 

both  within  and  without.  external  ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for  that  purpose ;  ihe 

The  inside  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough  for  the  re^  neck  is  well-proportioned,  and  of  a  moderate  length; 

oeption  of  eight  or  ten  beavers.    In  case  it  rises  in  an  but  the  body  thickest  where  the  neck  is  joined  to  it 

ovaI  figure,  it  is  for  the  generality  above  twelve  feet  From  thence  the  animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail,  growiiy 

lon^  and  cright  or  ten  feet  broad.    If  the  number  of  in-  all  the  way  smaller  like  a  fish.    The  whole  body  is 

habitants  increase  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  the  edifice  covered  witn  a  thick,  bristly,  shining  hair,  whicb  loob 

is  enlarged  in  proportion.    I  have  been  credibly  in-  as  if  it  were  entirely  rubbed  over  with  oil ;  and  thus  ht 

formed  that  four  hundred  beavers  have  been  discovered  the  quadruped  prevails  over  the  aquatic.    But  it  is  in 

to  reside  in  one  large  mansion-house,  divided  into  a  vast  the  ieet  that  this  animal  greatly  diifers  from  all  the  rest 

number  of  apartments  which  had  a  free  communication  of  the  quadruped  kind ;  for  though  furnished  with  the 

one  with  another.  same  number  of  bones  with  other  quadrupeds^  yet  they 

All  these  works,  more  especially  in  tfie  northern  are  so  stuck  on  the  body  and  so  covered  with  a  mem- 
parts,  are  finished  in  August,  or  September  at  fflrthest;  brane  that  they  more  resemble  fins  than  feet,  and  might 
at  which  time  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  stores.  During  be  taken  for  such  did  not  the  claws  with  which  they  aie 
the  summer  they  are  perfect  epicures,  and  regale  them-  pointed  show  their  proper  analogy.  In  the  fore-feet,  et 
selves  every  day  on  the  choicest  fruits  and  plants  the  rather  hands,  all  tlie  arm  and  the  cubit  are  hid  under 
country  affords.  Their  provisions,  indeed,  in  the  winter  the  skin,  and  nothing  appeal's  but  the  hand  from  the 
season  principally  consist  of  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  wrist  downwai^s ;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a  child  with  its 
plane,  and  some  few  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in  arms  swathed  down,  and  nothing  appearing  but  its 
water  from  time  to  time  in  such  quantities  as  are  pro-  hands  at  each  side  of  the  body  towards  the  breast,  «e 

Sortioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They  cut  may  have  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  this  animal  in 
own  branches  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length,  that  part  These  hands  are  covered  in  a  thick  i&in, 
Those  of  the  largest  dimensions  are  conveyed  to  their  which  serve  like  a  fin  for  swimmmg ;  and  are  disCin- 
magaranes  by  a  whole  body  of  beavers,  but  the  smallest  guished  by  five  claws,  which  are  long,  black,  and  pier»> 
by  one  only ;  each  of  them,  however,  takes  a  difitarent  mg.  As  to  the  hind-feet,  they  are  stretched  out  on 
way,  and  has  his  proper  walk  assigned  him,  in  order  each  side  of  the  short  tail,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin  like 
that  no  one  labourer  ehould  interrupt  another  in  the  the  former,  and  both  together  almost  joining  at  the  tail; 
prosecution  of  his  work.  Their  wood-yards  are  larger  the  whole  looks  like  the  broad,  flat  tail  or  a  fish,  and, 
or  smidler  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family ;  were  it  not  for  &ye  claws  which  appear,  might  be  con- 
and,  according  to  the  observation  of  some  curious  sidered  an  such.  The  dimensions  of  this  animal  aie 
naturalists,  the  usual  stock  of  timber  for  the  accommo-  various,  being  found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They 
dation  of  ten  beavers  consists  of  about  thirty  feet  in  a  differ  also  in  their  colours — some  being  black,  others 
square  surface,  and  ten  in  depth.  These  logs  are  not  spotted,  some  white,  and  many  more  yellow.  It  woM 
thrown  up  in  one  continued  pile,  but  laid  one  across  the  therefore  be  almost  endless  to  mention  the  varieties 
other,  with  intervals  or  small  spaces  between  them,  in  of  this  animal.  Buflbn  describes  three;  and  Kranti 
order  to  take  out  with  greater  facility  but  just  such  a  mentions  five,  all  difibrent  from  those  described  by  ikgt 
quantity  as  they  shall  want  for  their  immediate  con-  other.  I  might,  were  I  fond  of  such  honours,  claim  the 
sumption,  and  those  parcels  only  which  lie  at  the  bottom  merit  of  being  a  first  describer  myself;  but  in  fact,  the 
in  the  water  and  have  been  dulv  steeped.  This  timber  varieties  in  this  animal  are  so  many,  that  were  they  all 
is  cut  again  into  Gttnall  particles  and  conveyed  to  one  described  the  catalogue  would  be  as  extensive  as  it 
of  their  largest  lodges,  where  the  whole  family  meet  would  be  useless  and  unentertaining.  It  is  sufficient  to 
to  consume  their  respective  dividends,  which  are  made  observe  that  they  agree  in  the  gener^  external  characten 
impartially  in  even  and  equal  portions.  Sometimes  they  already  mentioned,  and  internally  in  two  or  three  more, 
traverse  the  woods,  and  regale  their  young  with  a  more  which  are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  peculiar  attention. 
novel  and  elegant  entertainment  It  has  often  been  remariced,  that  all  animals  are  saga- 
Such  as  are  used  to  hunt  these  animals  know  perfectly  cious  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  brain.  It  haa, 
well  that  green  wood  is  much  more  acceptable  to  them  in  support  of  this  opinion,  been  alleged  that  man,  with 
than  that  which  is  old  and  dry ;  for  which  reason  they  respect  to  his  bulk,  has  of  all  othere  the  laigest  ia 
plant  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  round  their  lodg-  pursuance  of  this  assumption  some  erroneous  sffecula- 
ments ;  and  as  they  come  out  to  partake  of  it  they  either  tions  have  been  formed.  But  were  the  sixe  of  the  biafn 
catch  them  in  snares  or  take  them  by  surprise.  In  the  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  understanding,  tlie  seal 
winter,  when  the  frosts  are  very  severe,  they  sometimes  would  of  all  othei*  animals  be  the  most  sagacious ;  for 
break  a  large  hole  in  the  ice ;  and  when  the  heaven  it  has  in  proportion  the  largest  brain  of  any,  even  uum 
resort  thither  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  firesh  air,  they  himself  not  excepted.  However,  this  animal  is  poa- 
either  kill  them  with  their  hatchets  or  cover  them  with  sessed  of  but  very  few  advantages  over  other  qaadm- 
a  large  substantial  net  After  this  they  undermine  and  peds ;  and  the  raze  of  the  bmn  fiunishes  it  wilh  few 
subvert  the  whole  fabric;  whereupon  the  beavers,  in  powere  that  contribute  to  its  ?risdom  or  its 
hopes  to  make  their  escape  in  the  usual  way,  fly  with  tion. 
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This  animal  differs  also  in  the  formatioii  of  its  toagne  8j)orting  akiig  iho  shore,  and  delighted  with  iJiie  uni- 

fiom  all  other  quadrupeds.    It  is  forked  or  slit  at  the  versal  disMder  1    This,  however,  may  arise  from  the  sea 

snd,  hke  that  of  serpents ;  hut  for  what  purpose  it  is  heing  too  turhulent  for  them  to  reside  in,  and  they  may 

thus  sLDffularly  contriyed  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.    We  then  particularly  come  upon  land  when  unahle  to  resist 

are  vmSt  hotter  informed  with  re^ot  to  a  Ihii-d  singu-  the  shock  of  their  more  usual  element 

krity  in  its  conformation,  which  is»  that  the  ''ioramen  As  seals  are  gregarious,  so  they  are  also  animals 

oraie"  in  the  heart  is  open.    Thoee  who  are  in  the  least  of  passage,  and  perhaps  the  only  quadrupeds   that 

acquainted  with  anatomy  know  that  the  yeins  imiting  migrate  nrom  one  part  of  the  wond  to  another.    The 

bfing  their  hlood  to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  into  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  are  contented  with  their  natiye 

hm^  and  from  thence  it  returns  to  the  heart  again  to  plains  and  foi'ests,  and  seldom  sti*ay  except  when  neces^ 

beaistiibuted  through  the  whole  body.    Animfd8>  how^  sit^  or  fear  impels  them     But  seaJe  change  their  habi- 

ever,  before  they  are  horn  make  no  use  of  their  lungs;  tation,  and  fure  seen  in  yast  multitudes  directing  their 

and  therefore  their  hlood,  without  entering  their  lungs,  oomrse  from  one  continent  to  another.    On  the  northern 

lakes  a  shorter  passage  through  the  very  partition  of  coasts  of  Greenland  they  are  seen  to  retire  in  Jul^,  and 

tks  heart  firam  one  ^its  chambers  to  the  other,  thus  and  to  return  again  in  September.    This  time  itis  siqn 

passing  from  the  veins  directly  into  those  vessels  that  posed  they  go  in  pursuit  of  food.    But  they  make  a 

^      ■    •        ' '^      '  •  '    '        '        ■     ^'     '    ^        ^    "   ' and 
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,  ^ ^_  „ ,  _       ^      ^         ,                ^                            certain 

dosas  im,  an^  coiUinues  closed  for  ever ;  for  the  blood  ixed  time^  ancCtrack,  like  birds'of  passage.    When  they 

thea  takes  its  longest  course  through  the  lungs,  to  go  upon  this  expedition  they  are  seed  in  great  droves^ 

fetom  to  the  other  chamher  of  the  heart  again.    Now  ior  many  days  together,  making  towards  the  north, 

the  seal's  heart  resemhles  that  of  an  infant  in  the  womb,  takinff  that  part  of  the  sea  most  free  from  ice,  and  going 

ioT  the  "  foramen  ovale"  never  closes:  and  although  the  still  lorwara  into  those  seas  where  man  cannot  follow. 

Uood  of  this  animal  commonly  circulates  through  the  In  what  manner  they  return,  or  by  what  passage,  is 

longs,  yet  it  can  circidate  without  their  assistance,  as  utterly  unknown ;  it  is  only  observed,  that  when  thev 

was  observed  above,  by  a  shorter  way.    From  hence,  leave  the  coasts  to  go  upon  this  expedition  they  are  all 

therefoie,  we  see  the  manner  in  which  this  animid  is  extremely  fat,  hut  on  their  return  they  come  home  ex- 

adapted  for  continuing  under  water ;  for  being  under  oeeeively  l^an. 

BO  immediate  necessity  of  breathing,  the  vital  motions  The  females  in  our  climate  bring  forth  in  winter,  and 

aie  still  earned  on  woile  it  conttnues  at  the  bottom ;  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand-bank,  rock,  or  desolate 

ia  ftat  it  can  pursue  its  prey  in  that  element,  and  yet  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  continent     When 

aqjoy  aU  the  delight  and  advantages  of  ours.  the^  suckle  their  young  they  sit  up  on  their  hinder-le^ 

The  water  is  the  seal's  usual  habitation,  and  whatever  while  these,  which  are  at  nrst  white,  with  woolly  hair, 
fish  it  can  catch  its  food.  Though  not  equal  in  instinct  cling  to  the  teats,  of  which  there  are  four  in  number, 
and  winnmg  to  somo  tenrestrial  animals,  it  is  greatly  near  the  naveL  In  this  manner  the  young  continue  in 
s^Krior  to  tlie  mute  tenants  of  that  element  in  which  the  place  where  the^  are  brought  forth  for  twelve  or  M- 
it  chiefly  resides.  Although  it  can  eontinue  for  seveml  teen  days;  after  winch  the  dam  brings  them  down  to  the 
minates  under  water,  yet  it  is  not  able,  like  fishes,  to  water,  and  accustoms  them  to  swim  and  get  their  food 
maain  there  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  a  seal  may  be  by  their  own  industry.  As  each  litter  never  exceeds 
drowned  like  any  other  terrestrial  animal.  Thus  it  seems  above  three  or  fpur,  so  the  animal's  cares  are  not  so  much 
sopsrior  in  some  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  divided,  and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  soon  corn- 
elements,  and  inferior  in  many  more.  Although  fui^  pleted.  In  fact,  the  young  are  particularly  docile ;  they 
aisbed  with  legs,  it  is  in  some  measure  deprived  of  all  understand  the  mother's  voice  among  Uie  numerous 
the  advantages  of  them.  They  are  shut  up  within  its  bleatings  of  the  rest  of  the  old  ones;  they  mutually 
body,  whfle  nothing  appears  but  the  extremities  of  assist  each  other  in  danger,  and  are  perfectly  obedient 
tittm,  and  these  Ibmidied  with  vcKry  little  motion  but  lo  to  her  call.  Thus  early  accustomed  to  subjection,  they 
serre  them  as  fins  in  the  water,  llie  hind-feet,  indeed,  continue  to  live  in  society,  hunt  and  herd  together,  and 
being  tamed  backwards,  are  entirely  useless  upon  land ;  have  a  variety  of  tones  by  which  they  encourage  to  pursue 
ao  that  when  the  animal  is  obliged  to  move  it  drags  or  warn  each  other  of  danger.  Some  c(Mnpare  their  voices 
itself  forward  like  a  reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  to  the  bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  interrupted  now  and 
punfoL  For  this  purpose  it  is  obliged  to  use  its  fore-  then  by  the  barking  of  anffry  dogs,  and  sometimes  the 
net,  which,  though  very  short,  serve  to  give  it  such  a  shriller  notes  of  a  cat  AU  along  the  shore  each  has  its 
degree  of  swiftness  that  a  man  cannot  readily  overtake  own  peculiar  rock,  of  which  it  takes  possession,  and 
it;  and  it  runs  towuds  the  sea.  As  it  is  thus  awkwardly  where  it  sleeps  when  fatigued  with  fishing,  uninterrupted 
fonncd  for  going  upon  land,  it  is  seldom  found  at  any  by  any  of  the  rest  The  only  season  when  their  social 
^^stanee  from  the  sea-shore,  hut  continues  to  bask  upon  spirit  seems  to  forsaJce  them  is  that  when  they  feel  the 
the  roeks;  and  when  disturbed  ^ways  plunges  down  at  influenees  of  natural  desire.  They  then  fiffht  most  des- 
Mce  to  the  bottom.  perately ;  and  the  male  that  is  victorious  keeps  all  the 

The  seal  is  a  social  animal,  and  wherever  it  frequents  females  to  himself.    Their  combats  on  these  occasions 

nambers  are  generally  seen  together.    They  are  found  are  managed  with  great  obstinacy,  and  yet  great  justice; 

in  every  elimate,  but  m  the  north  and  icy  seas  they  are  two  are  never  seen  to  fall  upon  one;  out  each  has  its 

particularly  numerous.    It  is  on  thoee  shores — ^which  antagonist,  and  aU  fight  an  equal  battle  till  one  alone 

an  leas  inhabited  than  ours,  and  where  the  fish  resort  becomes  victorious. 

in  greater  abundance — that  they  are  seen  by  thousands.  We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  long  the  females 

like  flocks  of  sheep,  basking  on  the  rocks  and  suckling  continue  pregnant;  but  if  we  may  judge  m>m  the  time 

their  young.    There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregar  which  intervenes  between  their  depicture    from   the 

rioas  animals ;   and,  if  an  enemy  appear,   instantly  Greenland  coasts  and  their  return,  they  cannot  go  above 

plonge  altogether  into  the  water.    In  fine  weather  they  seven  or  eight  months  at  the  farthest    How  long  this 

more  usually  ^nploy  their  time  in  fishing,  and  generally  animal  lives  is  also  unknown ;  a  gentleman,  whom  I 

some  on  shore  in  tempests  and  storms.    The  seal  seems  knew  in  Ireland,  kept  two  of  them,  which  he  had  taken 

the  only  animal  that  takes  delight  in  these  tremendous  very  young,  in  his  house  for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared 

conflicts  of  Nature.    In  the  midst  of  thunders  and  tor  to  have  the  marks  of  age  at  the  time  I  saw  Oiem,  for 

rents,  when  every  other  creature  takes  refuge  from  the  they  were  grown  grey  about  the  muzzle ;  and  it  is  veiy 

hrj  of  the  elements,  the  seals  are  seen  by  thousands  probable  that  they  did  not  live  many  years  longer.    In 
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their  natural  state  the  old  ones  are  seen  very  fat  and  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great    At  a  feast  provided  by 

torpid,  separated  £rom  the  rest,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  Archbishop  Neville,  for  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  weie 

incapable  of  procreation.  among  other  eiitraordinary  rarities  twelve  seals  and  par 

As  their  chief  food  is  fish,  so  they  are  veiy  expert  at  poises  provided, 

pursuing  and  catching  it    In  those  places  where  the  As  a  variety  of  this  animal  we  may  mention  the 

herrings  are  seen  in  shoals  the  seals  frequent  and  '*  sea-lion,"  described  in  Anson's  Voyages.    This  is  much 

destroy  them  by  thousands.    When  the  herring  retires,  larger  than  any  of  the  former,  being  from  eleven  to 

the  seal  is  then  obliged  to  hunt  after  fish  that  are  eighteen  feet  long.    It  is  so  fat  that  when  the  skin  ii 

stronger  and  more  capable  of  evading  the  pursuit :  taken  off  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  round  iiie 

however,  they  are  swift  m  deep  waters,  dive  with  great  body.    It  seems  to  differ  frx>m  the  ordinary  seal,  not 

rapidity,  and,  while  the  spectator  eyes  the  spot  at  which  only  in  its  size  but  also  in  its  food ;  frar  it  is  often  seen 

they  disappear,  they  are  seen  to  emerge  at  above  a  bun-  to  graze  along  the  shore,  and  to  feed  upon  the  long 

dred  yards  distance.    The  weaker  fishes,  therefore,  have  ^ass  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of  brooks.    Its  ay 

no  other  means  to  escape  their  tyranny  but  by  darting  is  various,  sometimes  resembling  the  neighing  of  a 

into  the. shallows.    The  seal  has  been  seen  to  pursue  a  horse  and  sometimes  the  grunting  of  the  hog.    It  may 

mullet,  which  is  a  swift  swimmer,  and  to  turn  it  to  and  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of  the  seal  family, 
fro  in  deep  water  as  a  hound  does  a  hare  on  land.    The 

mullet  has  been  seen  trying  ereaj  little  art  of  evasion,  The  Morse. — ^The  morse  is  an  animal  of  the  seal  land, 

and  at  last  swimming  mto  shallow  water  in  hopes  of  but  differing  from  the  rest  in  a  very  particular  formation 

escaping.     There,  however,  the  seal  followed ;  so  that  of  the  teeth,  having  two  large  tusJES  growing  frx>m  the 

the  little  animal  had  no  other  way  left  to  escape  but  to  upper  jaw,  shaped  like  those  of  an  elephant,  but  directed 

throw  itself  on  one  side,  by  which  means  it  darted  into  downwards,  whereas  in  the  elephant  they  grow  upri^t, 

shoaler  water  than  it  could  have  swam  in  with  the  belly  like  boms ;  it  also  wants  the  cutting  teem  both  above 

undermost ;  and  thus  at  last  it  got  free.  and  below ;  ais  to  the  rest,  it  pretty  much  resembles  a 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element  in  which  seal,  except  that  it  is  much  laiger,  being  fix>m  twelve  to 

they  chieny  reside,  so  they  are  not  very  fearful  even  upon  sixteen  feet  long.    The  morses  are  also  generally  seen 

land,  except  on  those  shores  which  are  thickly  inhabited,  to  frequent  the  same  places  that  seals  are  known  IQ 

and  from  whence  they  have  been  frequently  pursued,  reside  in ;   they  have  the  same  habitudes,  the  same 

AloDg  the  desert  coasts  whera  they  are  seldom  inter-  advantages,  and  the  same  imperfections.    There  are, 

rupted  by  man  they  seem  to  be  very  bold  and  coura-  however,  fewer  varieties  of  the  morse  than  the  seal;  and 

geous ;  if  attacked  with  stones,  like  dfogs,  they  bile  such  they  are  rarely  found  except  in  tiio  frosen  regions  near 

as  are  thrown  against  them ;    if  encountered   more  the  pole.    They  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  at 

closely^  they  make  a  desperate  resistance,  and  while  present ;  and  the  savage  natives  of  the  coasts  of  Oreen- 

they  have  any  life  attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy.   Some  land  destroyed  them  in  much  greater  quantities  before 

have  been  known,  even  while  they  were  skinning,  to  turn  those  seas  were  visited  by  European  ships  upoo  tha 

round  and  seize  their  butchers ;  but  they  are  generally  whale-fishery  than  now.     Whether  these  animals  have 

despatched  by  a  stunning  blow  on  the  nose.     They  been  since  actually  thinned  by  the  fishers,  or  hate 

usually  sleep  soundly  when  not  frequently  disturbed;  removed  to  some  more  distant  and  unfrequented  ahotea, 

and  that  is  the  time  when  the  hunters  surprise  them,  is  not  known ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  Greenlander^ 

The  Europeans  who  go  into  the  Greenland  seas  upon  who  once  had  plenty,  are  now  obliged  to  toil  more 

the  whale  fishery  surrotind  them  with  nets,  and  knock  assiduously  for  subsistenoe ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  their 

them  on  the  head  ;  but  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  un-  provisions  decrease  (for  they  live  mostly  upon  seals)  the 

provided  with  so  expensive  an  apparatus,  destroy  them  niunbers  of  that  poor  people  are  every  day  diminishing, 

in  a  different  manner.    One  of  these  little  men  paddles  As  to  the  teeth,  uiey  are  generally  from  two  to  three 

away  in  his  boat,  and  when  he  sees  a  seal  asleep  on  the  feet  long ;  and  the  ivoiy  is  much  more  esteemed  than 

side  of  a  rock,  darts  his  Jance,  and  that  with  such  un-  that  of  the  elephant,  being  whiter  and  harder.    The 

erring  aim  that  it  never  Tails  to  bury  its  point  in  the  fishers  have  been  known  formerly  to  kill  three  or  four 

animal's  side-.  The  seal,  feeling  itself  wounded,  instantly  hundred  at  once ;  and  along  those  shores  where  they 

plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  lance  and  all,  into  the  chiefly  frequented  their  bones  are  still  seen  lying  inprch 

sea,  and  attempt  to  dive  to  the  bottom ;  but  the  lance  digious  quantities.    In  this  manner  a  supply  m  provi- 

has  a  bladder  tied  to  one  end,  which  keeps  buoyant,  and  sions,  which  would  have  supported  the  Greenhyotd  nation 

resists  the  animsd's  descent ;  so  that  every  time  the  seal  for  ages,  has  been  in  a  few  years  sacrificed  to  those  who 

rises  to  the  top  of  the  water  the  Greenlander  strikes  it  did  not  use  them,  but  who  sought  them  for  the  purposes 

with  his  oar,  until  he  at  last  despatches  it     But  in  our  of  avarice  and  luxury ! 
climate  the  seals  are  much  more  wary,  and  seldom  suffer 

the  hunter  to  come  near  them.    They  are  often  seen  The  Manati. — ^We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  an  anir 

upon  the  rocks  of  the  Cornish  coast,  basking  in  the  sun,  mal  that  terminates  the  boundaiy  between  quadrupeds 

or  upon  the  inaccessible  clifis  left  dry  by  the  tide,  and  fishes.    Instead  of  a  creature  preying  among  Uie 

There  they  continue  extremely  watchful,  and  never  deeps,  and  retiring  upon  land  for  repose  and  refreshment, 

sleep    long   without   moving — seldom  longer  than  a  we  have  hero  an  animal  that  never  leaves  tlie  water,  and 

minute ;  for  then  they  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  see  is  enabled  to  live  only  there.    It  cannot  be  called  a 

no  danger  they  lie  down  a^ain,  ndsmg  and  reclining  quadruped,  as  it  has  but  two  legs ;  nor  can  it  be  called 

their  heads  alternately  at  mtervals  of  about  a  minute  a  fish,  as  it  is  covered  with  hair.    In  short,  it  forms  the 

each.    The  only  method,  therefore,  that  can  be  taken  is  link  that  unites  those  two  great  tribes  to  each  other;  and 

to  shoot  them ;  if  they  chance  to  escape,  they  hasten  may  be  indiscriminately  called  the  last  of  the  beasts  sr 

towards  the  deep,  flinging  stones  and  dirt  behind  them  the  fiist  of  the  fishes. 

as  they  scramble  along,  and  at  the  same  time  expresBing  We  have  seen  the  seal  approaching  nearly  to  the  aqoa- 

their  pain  or  their  fears  by  the  most  distressful  cry ;  £  tic  tribes,  by  having  its  hind-legs  thrown  back  on  each 

they  happen   to  be  overtaken,  they  make  a  vigorous  side  of  the  tail,  and  forming  something  that  resembled 

resistance  with  their  feet  and  teeth  till  they  are  killed.  the  tail  of  a  fish ;  but  upon  examining  the  skelettNi 

The  seal  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  skin  and  for  the  of  that  animal,  its  title  to  Uie  rank  of  a  qnadruped  was 

oil  its  fat  yields.  Theformer  sells  for  about  four  shillings;  observed  plainly  to  appear,  having  aU  the  bones  of  die 

and,  when  dressed,  is  very  useful  in  coirering  trunks,  hinder  legs  and  feet  as  complete  as  any  othei*  animal 

making  waistcoats,  shot-pouches,  and  several  other  con-  whatsoever, 

veniences.    The  flesh  of  this  animal  formerly  found  But  we  are  now  come  to  a  creature  that  not  only  wants 
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the  external  appearance  of  hinder  legs,  but  when  exa-  QF  THE  MONKEY,  THE   ELEPHANT, 

ffliDed  intemallj,  will  be  found  to  want  them  altogether. 

The  manati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  the  head  and  the  THE    RHINOCEBOS,    ETC. 
body  like  the  seal ;  it  has  also  the  fore-legs  or  hands 

pretty  much  in  the  same  manner — short  and  webbed,  BOOK  VII. — CHAP.  I. 
bat  with  four  claws  only :  these  also  are  shorter  in  pro- 
portion than  in  the  former  animal,  and  placed  nearer  animals  of  the  icoiikbt  kind. 
the  head ;  so  that  they  can  scarcely  assist  its  motions 

upon  laud.    But  it  is  in  the  hinder  parts  that  it  ohiefij  Quadrupeds  may  be  considered  as  a  numerous  gromv 

di&rs  from  all  others  of  the  seal  kind ;  for  the  tail  is  terminated  on  every  side  by  some  that  but  in  part  de 

perfectly  that  of  a  fish,  being  spread  out  broad  like  a  fan,  serve  the  name.    On  one  quarter  we  see  a  tribe  covered 

lod  wanting  even  the  vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make  with  quiUs,  or  furnished  witn  wings,  that  lift  them  among 

iSbe  legs  and  feet  in  others  of  its  kind.    The  largest  the  inhabitants  of  the  air;   on  another,  we  behold  a 

of  these  are  about  twenty-six  feet  in  length ;  the  skin  is  diversity  clothed  with  scales  and  shells,  to  rank  with 

blackish,  very  tough  ana  hard — ^when  cut,  as  black  as  insects ;  and  still,  on  a  third,  we  see  them  descending 

ebony ;  and  there  are  a  few  hairs  scattered,  like  bristles,  into  the  waters,  to  live  among  the  mute  tenants  of  that 

ciwmi  an  inch  long.    The  eyes  are  very  small  in  pro-  element      We  now  come  to  a  numerous  tribe,  that, 

portioik  to  the  animal's  head ;  and  the  ear-holes,  for  it  leaving  the  brute  creation,  seem  to  make  approaches 

lias  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as  scarce  to  admit  a  even  to  hiunanity ;  that  bear  an  awkward  resemblance 

pin's  head.    The  tongue  is  so  short,  that  some  have  pre-  of  the  human  form,  and  discover  some  faint  efforts  at 

ttnded  it  has  none  at  all;,  and  the  teeth  are  composed^  intellectual  sagacity. 

onlv  of  two  solid  white  bones,  running  the  whole  length '  Animifcla  of  the  m<mkey  class  are  furnished  with  hands 

of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for  chewing,  and  not  instead  of  paws;   their  ears,  eyes,  eye-lids,  lips,  and 

tearing  its  vegetable  food.  The  female  has  breasts  placed  breasts  are  like  those  of  mankind ;  their  internal  confer- 

forward,  like  those  of  a  woman :  and  she  brings  forth  mation  also  bears  some  distant  likeness ;  and  the  whole 

but  one  at  a  time :  this  she  holds  with  her  paws  to  her  offers  a  picture  that  mav  well  mortify  the  i>ride  of  such 

bosnn ;  there  it  sticks,  and  acoompanies  her  wherever  as  make  their  persons  alone  the  pxinoipal  object  of  admi- 

she  goes.  ration. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  amj^bious,  as  it  These  approaches,  however,  are  gradual ;  and  some 

never  entirely  leaves  the  water,  only  advancing  .the  head  bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boasted  form  more  strongly 

out  of  the  stream  to  reach  the  grass  on  the  nver  sides,  than  others. 

Ite  food  is  entirely  upon  vegetables;  and  therefore  it  is  In  the  ape  kind  we  see  the  whole  external  machine 

never  found  far  in  the  open  sea,  but  chiefly  in  the  large  strongly  impressed  with  the  human  likeness,  and  capable 

riven  of  South  America;  and  often  above  two  tiaousand  of  the  same  exertions:  these  walk  upright,  want  a  tail, 

miles  from  the  ocean.    It  is  also  found  in  the  seas  near  have  fleshy  posteriors,  have  calves  to  their  legs,  and  feet 

Kamsfthatka,  and  feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near  nearly  like  oiurs. 

the  shore.    There  axe  likewiee  level  greens  at  the  bottom  In  the  baboon  kind  we  perceive  a  more  distant  ap- 

of  some  of  the  Indian  bays,  and  there  the  manatees  are  proaoh  to  the  human  form — ^the  quadruped  mixing  m 

hannlessly  seen  ^[razing  among  turtles  and  other  crust-  every  part  of  the  animal's  figure :  tnese  generally  go  upon 

aeeoQs  fishes,  neither  giving  nor  fearing  any  disturb-  all-fours,  but  some,  when  upright,  are  as  tall  as  a  man ; 

aooe.   These  animals  when  unmolested  keep  together  they  haye  short  tails,  long  snouts^  and  are  possessed  of 

in  large  companies,  and  surround  their  young  ones,  brutal  fierceness. 

They  bring  forth  most  commonly  in  autumn ;  and  it  is  The  monkey  kind  are  removed  a  step  further :  these 

nipposed  ^ey  ^o  with  young  eighteen  months,  for  the  are  much  less  than  the  former,  with  tails  as  long  or 

time  (tf  generation  is  in  spring.  Ibnger  than  their  bodies. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the  only  noise  it  IjBistly,  the  maid  and  oposssim  kind  seem  to  lose  all 

makes  is  by  fetching  its  breath.    Its  internal  partssome-  resemblance  of  the  human  figure,  except  in  having 

what  resemble  those  of  a  horse— its  intestines  being  hands;    their  noses  are  lengthened  out  like  those  of 

longer  in  proportion  than  thoee  of  any  other  ereature,  quadrupeds,  and  everypart  of  their  bodies  totally  different 

the  hofte  only  excepted.  from  Uie  hiunan ;  however,  as  they  gran»  theur  food  or 

The  fot  of  the  manati,  which  lies  under  the  skin,  when  otiier  objects  with  one  hand,  which  quadrupeds  cannot 

exposed  to  the  sun  has  a  fine  smdl  and  taste,  and  far  do,  this  single  similitude  gives  them  an  air  of  sagacity 

exceeds  the  fat  of  any  sea  animal ;  it  has  this  peculiar  to  which  they  have  scarce  any  other  preteusioDS. 

property,  that  the  lieat  of  the  sim  will  not  spoU  it  nor  From  this  slight  survey  it  may  eanly  be  seen  that  one 

make  it  grow  rancid ;  its  taste  is  like  the  oil  of  sweet  ffeneral  description  will  not  serve  for  animals  so  very 

almonds ;  and  it  will  serve  very  well  in  all  cases  instead  different  frt>m  each  other :  nevertheless,  it  would  bo 

of  butter:  any  quantity  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  fatiguing  to  the  last  degree,  as  their  varieties  are  so 

sifety,  for  it  has  no  other  effect  than  keeping  ^e  body  numerous  and  their  differences  so  small,  to  go  throuffh 

open.    The  fat  of  the  tail  is  of  a  hanier  consistence,  and  a  particular  description  of  each.    In  this  case  it  wiE  be 

when  boiled  is  more  delicate  than  tbe  former.    The  lean  best  to  give  a  history  of  the  foremost  in  each  class ;  at 

ia  like  beef,  but  more  red,  and  may  be  kept  a  long  while  the  same  time  marking  the  distinotions  in  every  spedes. 


upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  animal's    we  snail  perceive  how  nearly  they  approach  to  the 
Ml  somewhat  resembles  that  of  turtle,  since  they  are    human  figure,  and  how  little  they  benefit  by  the  ap- 
M  in  the  same  element,  and  upon  the  very  samue  food,    proximation.    The  foremost  of  the  ape  kind  is 
Bis  turtle  is  a  delicacy  well  known  among  us :  our  lux- 

"~^-  are  not  sufficiently  heightened  to  introduce  the       The  Ouban  Outano,  or  thb  Wmj)  Man  ov  th» 

i ;  which,  if  it  could  be  brought  over^  might  singly    Woods.— This  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  various 

for  a  whole  corporation.  animals,  agreeing  in  one  common  character  of  walking 

upright,  but  coming  from  diflerent  countries,  and  of 
different  proportions  and  powers.  The  **  troglodyte"  of 
Bontius,  the  "  drill"  of  Purohas,  and  the  "  pigmy"  of 
Tyson,  have  all  zeoeived  this  general  name ;  and  haw 
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been  raaked  b^  some  naturalists  tuiddr  one  general  Mr.  Buffon  finely  obserrei^  that  no  dinosittoii  of  matlnr 

description.    It  we  read  the  accounts  of  many  remote  will  give  mind;   and  that  the  body,  now  nicely  soever 

travellers,  under  this  name  we  are  presented  with  a  formed,  is  formed  in  vain  when  there  is  not  iuiused  a 

formidable  animal,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  if  we  soul  to  direct  its  operations. 

examine  the  books  of  such  as  hare  described  it  nearer       Having  thus  taken  a  comparative  view  of  this  creatoie 

home,  we  find  it  a  pigmy  not  above  three  feet.    In  this  with  man,  what  follows  may  be  neoeseazy  to  complete 

diversity  we  must  be  content  to  blend  their  various  the  general  description.    This  animal  was  very  haiiy  all 

descriptions  into  one  general  account ;  observing,  at  the  behind,  from  the  head  downwards ;  and  the  hair  so  thiek, 

same  time,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  any  of  their  that  it  almost  prevented  the  skin  from  being  seen;  but 

relations,  although  we  are  puzzled  which  to  follow.  in  all  parts  before  the  hair  was  much  thinner,  tlie  skin 

The  ouran  outang,  which,  of  all  other  animals,  most  everywhere  appeared,  and  in  some  places  it  was  aifflCBt 

nearly  approaches  to  the  human  race,  is  seen  of  different  bare.    When  it  went  upon  aU-fours,  as  it  was  sometimei 

sizes,  from  three  to  seven  feet  high.     In  general,  how-  seen  to  do,  it  appeared  all  hairv;  when  it  went  erect,  it 

ever,  its  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man ;  but  its  appeared  before  less  hairy  ana  more  like  a  maiL    Ifti 

stzength  and  agUity  much  greater.    Travellers  who  have  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal  was  black,  mud^ 

seen  various  kinds  of  these  animals  in  their  native  soli-  more  resembled  that  of  men  than  the  fur  of  brutes;  for 

tudes  give  us  surprising  relations  of  their  force,  their  in  the  latter,  besides  their  loug  hair,  thers  is  usually  a 

swiftness,  their  address,  and  their  feroeity.    Naturalista  finer  and  shorter  intermixed ;  but  in  the  ouran  outang  it 

who  have  observed  their  form  and  manners  at  home  it  was  all  of  a  kind — only  about  the  pubes  the  hair  wss 

have  been  as  much  struck  with  their  patient,  pliant,  greyish,  seemed  longer,  and  somewhat  different;  assise 

imitative  disposition — ^with  their  a|^arance  and  con*  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  where  it  was  greyish,  like  the 

formation,  so  nearly  human.    Of  the  smallest  sort  of  hair  of  a  beard.    The  £bu»,  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet 

these  animals  we  have  had  several  at  different  times  were  without  hair,  as  was  most  part  of  the  forehead;  bat 

brought  into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike ;  but  that  oh-  down  the  sides  of  the  face  the  hair  was  thick,  and  beiag 

swved  by  Dr.  Tyson  is  the  best  known,  having  been  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  exceeded  that  oa 

described  with  the  greatest  exactness.  any  other  part  of  the  body.    In  the  palms  of  the  hands 

The  animal  which  was  desoribed  by  that  learned  phy-  those  Unea  were  prominent  which  are  so  much  noticed 

sician  was  brought  from  Angola,  in  Africa,  where  it  had  in  palmistry,  and  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  Uioee  spiral 

been  taken  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  in  com-  lines  observed  in  man.    The  palms  oi  the  hands  were 

pany  with  a  female  of  the  same  kind,  that  died  by  the  as  long  as  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  toes  upon  these 

way.    The  body  was  covered  with  hair,  of  a  coal-^blaok  were  as  long  as  the  fingers;  the  middle  toe  was  longest 

oolour,  more  resembling  human  hair  than    that   of  of  all,  and  the  whole  foot  differed  from  that  of  maa 

brutes.    It  bore  a  still  stronger  similitude  in  its  different  The  hinde]>feet  being  thus  formed  as  hamds,  the  animal 

lengths ;  for  in  those  places  where  it  is  longest  on  the  often  used  them  as  such,  and,  on  the  oontniy,  now  and 

human  species,  it  was  also  longest  in  this— as  on  the  then  made  use  of  its  hands  instead  of  its  fieet    The 

head,  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the  pubes.    The  face  breasts  appeared  small  and  shrivelled,  but  exactly  like 

was  like  that  of  a  man,  the  forehead  larger,  and  the  those  ef  aman;  the  navel  also  a^meared  very  £ur  and 

head  round.    The  unper  and  lower  jaw  were  not  so  in  exact  disposition,  being  neither  harder  nor  more  pr»> 

prominent  as  in  monlcevs,  but  flat,  like  those  oi  a  man  minent  than  what  is  usually  seen  in  children.    Suck  h 

in  most  respects;  and  tne  teeth  had  more  of  the  human  the  description  of  this  extraordinary  creature ;  to  whiek 

than  those  of  any  other  creature.    The  bending  of  the  litttle  has  been  added  by  sucoeedmg  observers,  except 

arms  and  legs  were  just  the  same  as  in  a  man ;  and,  in  that  the  colomr  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary — ^ia 

short,  the  animal  at  nrst  view  presented  a  figure  entirely  that  described  by  Edwards  it  was  of  a  redish  brovm. 
human.  From  a  picture  so  like  that  of  the  human  siiecies,  we 

In  order  to  discover  its  differences,  it  was  necessary  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  corra^wnding  mind;  and 
to  make  a  closer  survey;  and  then  the  imperfections  of  it  is  certain  that  such  of  these  animals  as  have  been 
its  foim  began  to  ap^ar.  The  first  obvious  difference  ehown  in  Europe  have  discovered  a  degree  of  imitation 
was  in  the  flatness  of  the  nose ;  the  next  in  the  lowness  beyond  what  any  quadruped  ean  arrive  at 
of  the  forehead,  and  the  wanting  the  prominence  of  the  That  of  Tyson  was  a  fond,  gentle,  harmless  creature, 
chin.  The  ears  were  proportionably  too  laj^,  the  eyes  In  its  passage  to  England,  those  it  was  acquainted  with 
too  close  to  each  other,  cmd  the  interval  ^between  the  on  ship-board  it  would  unbrace  with  the  greatest  ten- 
nose  and  mouth  too  great  The  body  and  limbs  diflbred,  demess,  opening  their  bosoms,  and  clasping  its  hands 
in  tlie  thighs  being  too  short  and  the  arms  too  long — ^in  about  them  Monkeys  of  a  lower  species  it  held  in  uUet 
the  thumb  being  too  little,  and  tbe  palm  of  the  hand  aversion ;  it  would  always  avoid  the  place  wbei^  they 
too  narrow.  The  feet  also  were  rather  more  like  hands  were  kept  in  the  same  vessel,  and  seemed  to  consider 
than  feet ;  and  the  animal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  itself  as  a  creature  of  higher  extraction.  Afler  it  was 
figure,  bent  too  much  on  its  haunches.  taken,  and  a  little  habituated  to  wearing  clothes,  it  grew 

When  this  ci^eature  was  examined  anatomically,  a  very  fond  of  them;   it  would  put  on  apportion  without 

surprising  similitude  was  seen  to  prevail  in  its  internal  any  lielp,  and  the  rest  it  would  carry  m  its  handa  lo 

conformation.      It  differed  from  man  in  the  number  some  of  the  company  for  their  assistance.    It  would  lie 

of  its  ribs,  having  thirteen,  whereas  in  man  there  are  in  a  bed,  place  its  head  on  the  pillow,  and  puU  ikm 

but  twelve     The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  were  also  shoiier,  olothes  upwai-ds  as  a  man  would  do. 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrower,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes        That  which  was  seen  by  Edwards,  and  described  bv 

deeper,  the  kidneys  rounder,  the  urinary  and  gall  blad-  Buffon,  showed  even  a  superior  degree  of  sagacity,    tf 

ders  longer  and  smaller,  and  the  ureters  of  a  different  walked,  like  all  of  its  kind,  upon  two  legs,  even  thooflk 

figure.     Such  were  the  principal  distinctions  between  it  carried  buithens.     Its  air  was  melancholy  and  its  i^ 

the  internal  paits  of  this  aninial  and  those  of  man ;    in  portment  grave.     Unlike  tlie  babo  n  or  monkey,  wboaa 

almost  everything  else  they  were  exactly  the  same,  and  motions  ai-e  violent  and  appetites  capricious,  who  aiB 

discovered  an  astonishing  congruity.      Indeed,  many  fond  of  mischief  and  obedient  onlv  from  fear,  this 

parts  wore  so  much  alike  in  conformation,  that  it  might  aulmid  was  slow  in  its  motions,  and  a  loc^  was  suffidMl 

have  excited  wonder  how  they  were  productive  of  such  to  keep  it  in  awe.     I  have  seen  it,  says  Mr.  Bulfooi,  gn* 

few  advantages.     The  tongue  and  all  the  organs  of  the  its  hand  to  show  the  company  to  the  door :  I  have  seeft 

voice  were  the  same,  and  yet  the  animal  was  dumb ;  the  it  sit  at  table,  unfold  ite  napkin,  wipe  iu  lips,  make  oaa 

brain  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  man,  of  the  spoon  and  the  fork  to  cairy  the  vicUials  tote 

and  yet  the  creature  wanted  reason — an  evident  proof  (as  mouth,  pour  out  its  diink  into  a  glass,  touch  glasses 
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invitod,  take  ft  cap  and  Bander  and  lay  them  on  the  table,  with  the  same  swiftnees.    There  is  no  posture  but  they 

pat  in  sugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  before  imitate,  nor  motion  but  they  perform — ^bending  them- 

orinking,  and  all  this  without  any  other  instigation  than  selves  like  a  bowl,  hanging  by  the  hands,  feet,  and  teeth, 

the  signs  or  command  of  its  master,  and  often  of  its  according  to  the  different  fancies  with  which  their  ci^ri- 

own  accord.    It  was  gentle  and  inoffensive;  it  even  ap-  dous  imagination  supplies  them.   But  what  is  still  more 

proached  strangers  with  resi)ect,  and  came  rather  to  amasing  than  all  is,  their  agility  to  fling  themselves 

rewire  caresses  than  to  offbr  injuries.     It  was  particu-  from  one  rope  to  another,  though  at  thirty,  forty,  and 

laily  fond  of  sugared  comfits,  which  everybody  was  fifi^  feet  distance." 

ready  to  give  it ;  and,  as  it  had  a  defluction  upon  the  Such  are  the  habitudes  and  the  powers  of  the  smaller 

Iveast,  so  much  sugar  contributed  to  increase  the  dis*  class  of  these  extraordinary  creatures ;  but  we  are  pre- 

order  and  shorten  its  life.    It  ate  indiscriminately  of  all  sented  with  a  very  different  picture  in  those  of  a  larger 

things,  but  it  preferred  dried  and  ri^  fruits  to  all  other  stature  and  more  muscular  form.    The  little  animals 

ifiments.  It  would  drink  wine,  but  in  small  Quantities,  we  have  been  describing,  which  are  seldom  found  above 

and  gladjy  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  any  otner  sweet  four  feet  high,  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  dwarfk 

Honor.  among  the  human  species,  being  gentle,  assiduous,  and 

Such  these  animals  appeared  when  first  iM'Ought  into  playful,  rather  fittea  to  amuse  than  terrify.    But  the 

Europe.    However,  many  of  their  extraordinary  habits  gigantic  races  of  the  oxmn  outang  seen  and  described 

vers  probably  the  result  of  education,  and  we  are  not  by  travellers  are  truly  formidable,  and  in  the  gloomy 

told  how  long  the  instructions  they  received  for  this  forests,  where  they  are  only  foimd,  seem  to  hold  undis- 

porpoae  were  continued.    But  we  learn  from  another  puted  dominion.    Many  of  these  are  as  tall  or  taller 

aooount  that  th^  take  but  a  very  short  time  to  come  to  than  a  man — active,  strong,  and   intrepid,  cunning, 

t  great  degree  of  imitative  perfection.     M.  L.  Brosss  lascivious,  and  cruel.    This  redoubtable  rival  of  man- 

bosght  two  young  ones,  that  were  but  a  year  old,  from  kind  is  found  in  manv  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  East 

a  Kegro ;  at  that  early  age  they  showed  an  astonishing  Indies,  Madagascar,  and  in  Borneo.    In  the  last  of  these 

power  of  imitation.    They  even  then  sat  at  the  table  places  the  people  of  quality  course  him  as  we  do  the  stag ; 

tike  men,  ate  of  everything  without  distinction,  made  and  tiiis  sort  of  hunting  is  one  of  the  favourite  amuse- 

iM  of  thehknUe,  spocm,  and  fork,  both  to  eat  their  meat  ments  of  the  king  himself.    This  creature  is  extremely 

and  help  themselves.     They  drank  wine  and    otiier  swift  of  foot,  eudowed  with  extraordinary  strength,  and 

liqnore.    When  carried  on  ship-board  they  had  signs  runs  with  prodigious  celerity.    His  skin  is  all  hairy,  his 

for  the  cabin-boys  expressive  of  their  wants ;  and  when-  eyes  sunk  in  lus  head,  his  countenance  stem,  his  face 

ever  these  neglected  attending  upon  them  as  they  de-  tanned,  and  all  his  lineaments,  though  exactly  human, 

■red  they  instantly  flew  into  a  passion,  seized  them  by  harsh  and  blackened  by  the  sun.    In  Africa  this  creature 

the  aim,  bit  them,  and  kept  them  down.    The  male  was  is  even  still  more  formidable.    Battel  calls  him  the 

naeiek,  and  required  attendance  like  a  human  creature ;  *'ponffo,**  and  assures  us  that  in  all  his  proportions  he 

he  was  even  twice  bled  in  the  arm ;  and  every  time  resembles  a  man,  except  that  he  is  much  larger,  even 

afterwards  when  be  found  himself  out  of  order  he  to  a  gigantic  state.    His  face  resembles  that  of  a  man, 

Acwed  his  arm,  as  desirous  of  being   relieved   by  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head,  the  hair  on  each  side 

bleeding.  very  long,  the  visage  naked  and  without  hair,  as  also  the 

IVrud  relates,  that  m  the  province  of  Sierra  Leone,  ears  and  the  hands.    The  body  is  lightly  covered,  and 

in  Africa,  there  is  a  kind  of  ape,  called  Barris,  which  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  a  man,  except  that  there 

are  strong  and  muscular,  and  which,  if  properly  in-  are  no  calves  to  the  legs.    Still,  however,  toe  animal  is 

ftroeted  when  young,  serve  as  very  useful  domestics,  seen  to  walk  on  his  hinder  legs,  and  in  an  erect  posture. 

They  nsuaUr  walk  upright;  they  pound  at  a  mortar;  He  sleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  himself  a  hut,  which 

Aey  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water — this  they  carry  back  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  sun  and  the  rains 

hi  a  htde  pitcher  on  their  heads ;  but  if  care  be  not  of  the  tropical  climates,  of  which  he  is  a  native.    He 

t^en  to  reeeive  the  pitcher  at  their  return  they  let  it  hves  only  upon  fruits,  and  is  no  way  carnivorous.    He 

fidl  to  the  ground,  and  then,  seeing  it  broken,  they  cannot  speak,  although  furnished  with  greater  instinct 

b^gin  to  lament  and  cry  for  their  loss.    Le  Comte*s  ao-  than  any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creation.    When 

eoont  is  much  to  the  same  purpose,  of  an  ape  which  he  tiie  Negroes  make  a  fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes 

saw  in  the  Strait  of  Molucca.     "  It  walked  upon  its  two  near  and  warms  himself  by  the  blaze.    However,  he 

hind-feet,  which  it  bent  like  a  dog  that  had  been  taught  has  not  skill  enough  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding 

to  dance.    It  made  use  of  its  hands  and  arms  as  we  it  with  friel.    They  go   together  in  companies ;  and 

da    Its  visage  was  not  much  more  disagreeable  than  if  they  happen  to  meet  one  of  the  human  species  remote 

ten  tiiat  of  a  Hottentot ;  but  the  body  was  all  covered  from  succour  they  show  him  no  mercy.    They  even 

Wilh  a  woolly  hair  of  different  colours.    As  to  the  rest,  attack  tiie  elephant,  which  they  beat  with  their  dubs, 

itoied  like  a  chUd;  all  its  outward  actions  were  so  like  and  oblige  to  leave  that  part  of  the  foi^est  which  they 

Hie  human,  and  the  passions  so  lively  and  significant,  claim  as  their  own.    It  is  imx>ossible  to  take  any  of 

ittt  dumb  men  could  scarce  better  express  their  conoep-  these  dreadfiil  creatures  alive,  for  thev  are  so  strong 

tioiis  and  desires.    It  had  also  that  expression  of  pas-  that  ten  men  would  not  be  a  match  for  but  one  of  them. 

•ioii  or  joy  which  we  often  see  in  children,  dancing  with  None  of  this  kind,  therefore,  are  taken  except  when 

in  feet,  and  striking  them  against  the  ground  to  show  very  young,  and  these  but  rarely,  when  the  female  hap- 

iftS  spite,  orwhen  refused  anything  it  passionately  longed  pens  to  leave  them  behind;  for  in  general  they  keep 

Ibe    Although  these  animals,"  continues  he,  '*  are  very  clung  to  the  breast  and  adhere  both  with  legs  and 

H^^  ■  foi  thact  I  saw  was  four  feet  high— their  nimbleness  arms.    From  the  same  traveller  we  learn,  that  when 

In  iMedible.    It  is  a  pleasure  beyond  expression  to  see  one  of  these  animals  dies  the  rest  cover  the  body  with  a 

fttti  ran  up  the  tackling  of  a  ship,  where  they  some-  quantity  of  leaves  and  branches.    They  sometimes  also 

#MB§  piay  as  if  they  had  a  knack  of  vaulting  peculiar  show  mercy  to  the  human  kind.    A  Negro  boy,  that 

Uttensnves,  or  as  if  they  had  been  paid  like  our  rope-  was  taken  by  one  of  these  and  canied  into  the  woods, 

Aftsefs  to  divert  the  company.    Sometimes  suspended  continued  there  a  whole  year  without  receiving  an^ 

W  one  arm,  they  poise  themselves,  and  then  tinm  all  of  injury.    From  another  traveller  we  learn  that  these  ani- 

VMdBn  Mmnd  about  a  rope  with  as  much  quickness  as  mals  often  attempt  to  surprise  the  female  Negroes  as 

%fteal,  or  a  sling  put  into  motion.    Sometimes,  hold-  they  go  into  the  woods,  and  frequentiy  keep  them  against 

Mttft  rcfjoe  socoessively  with  their  long  fingers,  and  their  wills  for  the  pleasure  of^  their  company,  feeding 

Mng  thev  whole  body  fall  into  the  aur,  they  run  full  them  very  plentifully  all  the  time.    He  aserores  us  that 

from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  come  back  again  he  knew  a  woman  of  Loango  that  had  lived  among 
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these  animals  for  three  years.    They  grow  from  six  to  upright    This  attitade  they  learn  alter  some  time ;  sad, 

seven  feet  high,  and  are  of  unequalled  strength.    They  thus  instructed,  they  are  sent  into  Europe  to  astoiusfa 

huild  sheds,  and  make  use  of  cluhs  for  their  defence,  the  speculative  with  their  near  approaches  to  humanity, 

Their  faces  are  hroad,  their  noses  flat,  their  ears  without  while  it  is  never  considered  how  much  is  natural,  dm 

a  tip,  their  skins  are  more  hright  than  that  of  a  Mul'  how  much  has  heen  acquired  in  the  savage  schools 

lato,  and  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of  the  hody  of  Benin  and  Angola. 

with  long  and  tawny-coloured  hair.    Their  helly  is  large,  The  animal  next  to  these,  and  to  he  placed  in  the  same 

their  heels  flat,  and  yet  rising  behind.    They  sometimes  class,  is  the  "  ape,"  properly  so  called,  or  the  "  pithekos' 

wsJk  upright,  and  sometimes  upon  all-fours  when  they  of  the  ancients.    This  is  much  less  than  the  farmer, 

are  fantastically  disposed.  being  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  but  walks  erect, 

From  this  description  of  the  ouran  outang,  we  perceive  is  without  a  tail,  and  is  easily  tamed, 

at  what  a  distance  the  first  animal  of  tiie  brute  creation  Of  this  kind  also  is  the  '*  gibbon,'*  so  called  by  Buf- 

is  placed  from  the  very  lowest  of  the  human  species,  fon,  or  the  "  long-armed  ape,"  which  is  an  extraordinaiy 

Even  in  countries  peopled  with  savages  this  creature  is  and  remarkable  creature.    It  is  of  different  sizes,  being 

considered  as  a  beast ;  and  in  those  very  places  where  from  two  to  four  feet  hij^h.    It  walks  erect,  is  without  a 

we  might  suppose  the  smallest  <^erence  between  them  tail,  has  a  face  resembhng  that  of  a  man,  with  a  circle 

and  mankincC  the  inhabitants  hold  it  in  the  greatest  of  bushy  hair  all  round  the  visage ;   its  eyes  are  lugd 

contempt  and  detestation.   In  Borneo,  where  this  animal  and  sunk  in  its  head;   its  face  tanned,  and  its  ears  in 

has  been  said  to  come  to  its  greatest  perfection,  ^e  na-  exact  proportion     But  that  in  which  it  chiefly  diflbis 

tives  hunt  it  in  tiie  same  manner  as  they  pursue  the  from  ail  others  of  the  monkey  tiibe  is  the  extraordinarj 

elephant  or  tlie  lion,  while  its  resemblance  to  the  human  length  of  its  arms,  which,  when  the  animal  stands  ^ect, 

form  procures  it  neither  pity  nor  protection.    The  gra-  are  long  enough  to  reach  the  grouud — so  that  it  can 

datioDs  of  nature  in  the  other  parts  of  Nature  are  minute  walk  upon  ail-foius,  and  yet  keep  its  erect  posture  at  the 

and  insensible ;  in  the  passage  from  quadrupeds  to  fishes  same  time.    This  animal,  next  to  the  ouran  outang  and 

we  can  scarce  tell  where  the  quadruped  ends  and  the  the  ape,  most  nearly  resembles  mankind,  not  only  in 

fish  begins ;  in  the  descent  from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  form,  but  in  gentle  manners  and  tractable  diapositioii. 

hardly  distinguish  the  steps  of  their  progression ;  but  in  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  paricularly  found 

the  ascent  from  brutes  to  man  the  line  is  strongly  drawn,  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

well  marked,  and  unpassable.    It  is  in  vain  that  the  The  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  "  cynocephalns,"  or  the 

ouran  outang  resembles  man  in  form,  or  imitates  many  "  magot**  of  Buffon.    This  animal  wants  a  tail,  like  the 

of  his  actions ;  he  still  continues  a  wretched,  helpless  former,  although  there  is  a  small  protuberance  at  that 

creature,  pent  up  in  the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  forest,  part,  which  yet  is  rather  formed  oy  the  skin  than  the 

and,  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  his  own  happiness,  bone.    It  differs  also  in  having  a  large,  callous,  red 

inferior  eveA  to  the  elephant  or  beaver  in  sagacity.    To  rump.    The  face  is  prominent,  and  approaches  more  U> 

us,  indeed,  this  animal  seems  much  wiser  than  it  really  that  of  quadrupeds  tnan  of  man.    The  body  is  covered 

is.    As  we  have  long  been  used  to  measure  the  sagacity  with  a  brownish  hair,  and  yeUow  on  the  belly.    It  is 

of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our  own,  and  not  about  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high,  and  is  a 

their  fitness  to  the  animal's  way  of  living,  we  are  pleased  native  of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East    As  it  rs- 

with  the  imitations  of  the  ape,  even  though  we  know  cedes  from  man  in  its  form,  so  also  it  appears  different 

they  are  far  from  contributing  to  the  convenience  of  its  in  its  dispositions,  being  sullen,  vicious,  and  untractable. 
situation.    An  ape  or  a  quadruped,  when  under  the 

tramels  of  human  education,  may  be  an  admirable  object  The  Baboon. — ^Descending  from  the  more  perfeet 

for  human  curiosity,  but  it  is  very  litde  advanced  by  all  of  the  monkey  kinds,  we  come  to  the  baboon  and  its 

its  learning  in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.    On  the  con-  varieties — a  large,  fierce,   and  formidable  race,  th^ 

trary,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  these  long-instructed  mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the  quadruped  in  their 

animals  that  did  not  by  their  melancholy  air  appear  conformation,  seem  to  possess  (mlythe  d^ectsof  both — 

sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  situation.    Its  marks  the  petulance  of  the  one  and  the  ferocity  of  the  other, 

of  seeming  sagacity  were  mei'ely  relative  to  us  and  not  These  animals  have  a  short  tail ;  a  prominent  Daee ;  ear 

to  the  animal ;  and  all  its  boasted  wisdom  was  merely  nine  teeth,  larger  than  those  of  men,  and  callosities  on 

of  our  own  making.  the  rump.    In  man  the  physiognomy  may  deceive,  and 

There  is,  in  fact,  another  circumstance  relative  to  this  the  figiu«  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  ^uaii- 

animal  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed.    Almost  all  ties  of  the  mind ;  but  in  animals  we  may  alvniys  judge 

the  traveUers  who  speak  of  tliem  mention  their  going  of  their  dispositions  by  their  looks,  and  form  a  just 

sometimes  upon  all-fours  and  sometimes  erect    As  their  conjecture  of  their  internal  habits  by  their  external  fonL 

chief  residence  is  among  ti'ees,  they  are  no  doubt  usually  If  we  compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and  the  baboon  by 

seen  erect  while  they  are  climbing ;  but  it  is  more  than  this  easy  rule,  we  shall  at  onee  be  led  to  pronounee  that 

propable  that  their  efforts  to  escape  upon  the  ground  are  they  greatly  differ  in  their  dispositions,  and  that  the 

by  running  upon  the  hands  and  feet  together    Schouten,  latter  are  infinitely  more  fierce,  savi^,  unimalkioai 

who  mentions  their  education,  tellsusthattbey  are  taken  than  the  former.    The  ouran  outang,  which  so  noaiiy 

in  traps,  and  taught  in  the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  resembles  man  in  its  figure,  approaches  also  nearest  in 

hind-legs — ^which  certainly  implies  that  in  a  state  of  nsr  the  gentleness  of  its  manners  and  the  pliancy  of  its  tern- 

ture  they  run  upon  all-K)urs.    Add  to  this,  that  when  per.    Tlie  cynocepbalus,  that  of  all  othear  apes  is  masft 

we  examine  the  palms  of  their  hands  and   the  soles  unlike  man  m  form,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  dog tt 

of  their  feet,  we  find  both  equally  callous  and  beaten —  face,  resembles  also  the  brute  in  nature,  being  wild,  ml* 

a  certain  proof  that  both  have  been  eaually  used.    In  less,  and  impelled  by  a  fretfril  impetuosity.    But  the 

those  hot  countries  where  the  apes  are  kno^n  to  reside,  baboon,  who  is  stUl  more  remote,  and  resembieB 

the  soles  of  the  Negroes*  feet,  who  go  bare-foot,  are  only  in  having  handsx— who,  from  having  a  tail,  a  p 

covered  with  a  skin  above  an  inch  thick ;   while  their  nent  face,  and  sharp  claws,  ap])roache8  more  neazly 

hands  are  as  soft  as  those  of  an  European.    Did  the  the  savage  tribe*— is  every  way  fierce,  malicioiiB» 

apes  walk  in  the  same  manner  the  same  exercise  would  rant,  and  untractable. 

have  furnished  them  with  similar  advantages,  which  is  The  **  baboon,"  properly  so  called,  is  from 

not  the  case.     Besides  all  this,  I  have  been  assured  by  a  four  feet  high,  very  strong  built,  with  a  thick  bodT- 

very  credible  traveller  that  these  animals  naturally  ran  limbs,  and  caniAC  teeth  much  larger  than  those  ell 

in  the  woods  upon  all-fours ;  and  when  they  are  taken  It  has  laivo  callosities  behind,  which  tare  qutta : 

their  hands  are  tied  behind  them  to  teach  them  to  walk  and  red.    Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick,  aud  aoonft 
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a^  eight  iaeheB  long.    Its  snout,  for  it  can  hardly  be  anything  wrong,  will  ran  off,  but  these  seem  careless 

oallea  a  face,  is  long  and  thick,  and  on  each  side  of  its  and  insensible  of  the  mischief  they  do ;  and  I  have 

eheeks  it  has  a  pouch,  into  which,  when  satiated  with  seen  one  of  tiiem  break  a  whole  table  of  china,  as  it 

Mling,  it  puts  the  remainder  of  its  provisiona    It  is  should  seem  by  design,  without  appearing  in  the  least 

eomed  witii  long,  thick  hair,  of  a  rsdish  brown  colour,  conscious  of  having  done  amiss.    It  was  not,  howcTer, 

•nd  pietty  uniform  over  the  whole  body.    It  walks  more  in  any  respect  so  formidable  as  that  described  by  Mr. 

eommonfy  upon  all-fours  than  upright,  and  its  hands  as  Buffon,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description : — 

well  aa  its  feet  are  armed  witli  long  sharp  claws,  instead  "  It  was  not,"   says  he,   "  extremely  ugly,  and  yet  it 

ef  the  broad  round  nails  of  the  ape  Mnd.  excited  horror.    It  continually  appeared  in  a  state  of 

An  animal  thus  made  for  strength,  and  furnished  with  savage  ferocity,  fpiashing  its  teeth,  £ying  at  the  speota- 
dangerous  wefupons,  is  found,  in  fact,  to  be  one  of  the  tors,  and  was  mnously  r^ess.  It  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
most  formidable  of  the  sava^pe  race  in  those  countries  fined  in  an  iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it  so  forcibly 
where  it  is  bred.  It  appears  m  its  native  woods  to  be  attempted  to  break  £at  the  spectators  were  struck  with 
impelled  by  two  opposite  passions—a  hatred  for  the  males  apprehension.  It  was  a  sturdy,  bold  animal,  whose 
of  the  human  species,  and  a  desire  for  women.  Were  short  limbs  and  powerful  exertions  showed  vast  strength 
we  to  speak  of  these  strange  oppositions  in  its  dispo-  and  agility.  The  long  hair  with  which  it  was  covered 
fttion  m^  one  testimony  alone  the  accotmt  might  eeemea  to  add  to  its  apparent  abilities — ^which,  however, 
appear  doubtful ;  but  as  it  comes  from  a  variety  of  the  were  in  reality  so  great,  that  it  could  easily  overcome  a 
most  credible  witnesses  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  single  man,  unless  armed.  As  to  the  rest,  it  for  ever 
From  them,  therefore,  we  learn,  that  these  animals  will  appeared  excited  by  that  passion  which  renders  the 
oflen  assail  women  in  a  body,  aifd  force  them  into  the  nrndest  animals  at  mtervals  furious.  Its  lasciviousness 
woods,  where  they  keep  them  against  their  will,  and  was  constant,  and  its  satisfactions  particular.  Some 
JdH  them  if  they  are  refractory.  From  the  Chevalier  others  also  of  the  monkey  kind  showed  the  same  degree 
FarMn  we  leain,  that  in  Siam  whole  troops  of  these  will  of  impudence,  and  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
afken  saUy  forth  from  their  forests  and  attack  a  village,  women ;  but  as  they  were  less  in  size,  their  petulance 
when  they  know  the  men  are  engaged  in  their  rice  bar  was  less  obvious  and  their  insolence  more  easily 
vest     These,  however,  as  the  Chevalier    humorously  corrected." 

lektes,  not  at  all  liking  either  the  manners  or  the  fig^ureg  But  however  videut  the  desires  of  these  animals  may 

of  the  paltiy  gallants,  boldly  stand  on  their  defence,  and  be,  they  aae  not  found  to  breed  in  our  climate.    The 

with  dubs,  or  whatever  other  arms  they  can  prowide,  female  orings  forth  usually  but  one  at  a  time,  which  she 

instead  of  answering  their  caresses  oblige  their  ugly  carries  in  her  arms,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  clinging 

iiiitors  to  retreat — not,   however,    before  they  have  to  her  breast    As  to  the  rest,  these  animals  are  not  at 

damaged  or  plundered  everything  eatable  they  oan  lay  all  oamivorous ;  they  principally  feed  upon  fruits,  roots* 

tteir  hands  on.  and  com,  and  generally  keep  together  in  companies. 

At  the  Gape  of  Good  fiope  they  are  less  formidable,  The  internal  parts  are  more  unlike  those  of  man  than  of 

hut,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  equally  mischievous,  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  liver,  which  is  like  that  of 

They  are  there  under  a  sort  of  natural  discipline,  and  a  dog  divided  into  six  lobes.    The  lungs  are  more 

go  about  whatever  they  undertake  with  surprising  skill  divided,  the  gats  in  general  are  shorter,  and  the  kidneys 

•od  regularity.     When  they  set  about   robbing   an  ro«mder  and  flatter. 

ciehard  or  a  vineyard   (for  they  are  extremely  fond  The  largest  of  the  baboon  kind  is  the  "  mandril" — an 

of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit)  they  do  not  go  singly  ugly,  disffustxng  animal,  with  a  tail  shorter  than  the 

to  woik,  but  m  large  companies,  and  with  preooncexted  former,  uoogh  of  a  much  larger  stature,  being  from 

deliberation.    On  these  occasions  a  part  of  them  enter  four  to  five  feet  hi^h.    The  muzzle  is  still  longer  than 

the  enclosure,  while  one  is  set  to  watch.    The  rest  stand  that  of  the  preceding;  it  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 

without  the  fence,  and  form  a  line  reaching  all  the  way  strongly  marked  with  wrinkles,  which  give  it  a  frightful 

from  their  fellows  within  to  their  rendezvous  without,  appearance.    But  what  renders  it  truly  loathsome  is, 

which  is  generally  in  some  craggy  mountain.    Every-  that  from  the  nose  there  is  always  seen  issuing  a  liquid, 

thing  being  Uius  disposed,  the  plunderers  within  the  which  &e  animal  takes  care  at  intervals  to  lick  off  with 

erehard  throw  the  fruit  to  those  mat  are  vrithout  as  fast  its  tongue  and  swallow.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Gold 

as  they  can  gather  it;  or,  if  the  wall  or  hedge  be  hic^  Coast;  it  is  said  to  walk  more  frequently  erect  than 

tothosethatsiton  the  top;  and  these  hand  the  plunder  upon  all-fours;  and  when  displeased,  to  weep  like  a 

to  those  next  them  on  the  other  ude.    Thus  the  fruit  is  child.    There  was  one  of  them  shown  in  England  some 

pitched  from  one  to  another  all  along  the  line,  till  it  is  years  ago.    It  seemed  tamed  but  stupid,  and  had  a 

safely  d^NMited  at  their  head^uartera    They  catch  it  as  method  of  opening  its  mouth  and  blowing  at  such  as 

nadily  as  the  most  skilful  tennis-player  can  catch  a  ball ;  came  too  near. 

and  while  the  business  is  going  forward,  which  they  The  "  wanderow^'  is  a  balxxm  rather  less  than  the 

conduct  with  great  expedition,  almost  profound  silence  former,  with  the  body  less  compact  and  muscular,  and 

k  observed  among  them.     Their  eentmel  during  the  the  hinder  parts  seemingly  more  feeble.    The  tail  is 

whole  thne  continues  upon  the  watch,  extremely  anxious  firom  seven  to  eight  inches  long ;  the  muzzle  is  promi* 

■nd  attentive ;  but  if  he  pereeiyes  any  one  coming  he  nent  as  in  the  rest  of  this  kind ;  but  what  particularly 

instantly  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  and  at  this  signal  the  whole  distinguiBhes  it  is  a  large,  long,  white  head  of  hair,  to- 

eompany  scamper  off.    l^r  yet  are  they  at  any  time  getber  vrith  a  monstrous  white  beard,  coarse,  rough,  and 

wilimg  to  leave  tiie  place  empty-handed;  for  if  they  be  lesoendinff,  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  being 

plundering  a  bed  ca  melons,  for  instance,  they  ffo  off  brown  or  black.    As  to  the  rest,  in  its  savage  state  it  ia 

with  one  in  their  mouth,  one  in  their  hands,  and  one  equally  fierce  with  the  others ;  but  with  a  proper  edu- 

imder  their  arm.   If  the  pursuit  is  hot,  they  drop  that  first  cation  it  seems  more  tractable  than  most  of  its  kind, 

from  under  the  arm,  ana  then  that  firom  their  hand ;  and  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  Uie  woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

if  it  be  eontittued,  they  at  last  let  fUl  that  which  they  had  The  **  maimon  "  of  Buffon,  which  Edwards  calls  the 

Utberto  kept  in  their  mouths.  **-  pigtail,**  is  the  last  of  the  baboons,  and  in  size  rather 

The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take  the  young  of  these  approaches  the  monkey,  being  no  larger  than  a  cat 

ninials,  and  feeding  them  with  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  Its  chief  distinction,  besides  its  prominent  muzzle,  like 

acenatom  them  to  guard  their  houses— which  duty  ^ey  a  baboon,  is  in  the  tail,  which  is  about  five  or  six  inches 

tafenn  with  great  punctuality.    Those,  however,  that  long,  and  curied  up  like  that  of  a  hog ;  from  which  cir- 

have  been  brought  into  Europe  are  headstrong,  rude,  cumstance,  peculiar  to  this  snimal,  our  English  natu- 

nd  untactable.     Dogs  and  oats,  when  they  have  done  ralist  gave  it  the  name.    It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
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does  not  well  enduie  the  rigoor  of  our  oliinate.    Ed-  exert  all  their  sportive  mimiories,  and  'are  easilj  m- 

waids*  however,  kept  one  of  them  a  year  in  London ;  strained  hv  oorrection.    But  it  must  he  confeaKd  diat 

and  another  of  them  happening  ai  the  same  time  to  he  they  will  do  nothing  the^  are  desired  without  heating; 

exposed  in  a  show  of  heasts,  he  hrought  the  two  exiles  for  if  their  fears  he  entirely  removed  they  are  the  most 

together,  to  see  if  they  would  claim  or  acknowledge  insolent  and  headstrong  animals  in  natare. 

their  kindred.   The  moment  they  oame  into  each  others  In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  less  the  pestB 

presence  they  testified  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  of  man  than  of  other  animals.    The  monkeys,  says  a 

seemed  quite  transpiurted  at  the  intenriew.  traveller,  are  in  nossession  of  eveiy  forest  where  they 

reside,  and  may  oe  considered  as  the  masters  of  the 

The  ^onket. — The  varieties  in  the  larger  tribes  place.    Neither  the  ti^er,  nor  the  lion  itself,  will  ven- 

of  the  monkey  kind  are  hut  few ;  in  the  ape  we  have  seen  tnre  to  dispute  the  dommion,  since  these,  from  the  tops 

but  four,  and  in  the  baboon  about  as  many.    But  when  of  trees,  continually  carry .  on  an  offensive  war,  and 

we  come  to  the  smaller  class  the  differences  among  them  by  their  agility  escape  all  possibility  of  pnrsuit    Nor 

seem  too  tedious  for  enumeration.    These,  as  was  ob-  have  the  birds  less  to  fear  nbm  their  contmnal  depieda* 

eerred  in  the  beginning,  are  all  small  in  stature,  and  tions ;  for  as  these  harmless  inhabitants  of  the  woods 

with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  ilrom  usually  build  upon  trees,  the  monkeys  are  for  ever  on 

the  preceding,  which  entirely  want  the  tail,  or  are  large  the  watch  to  find  out  and  rob  their  nests ;  and  such  is 

and  have  but  a  riiort  one.    The  varieties  in  the  form  their  petulant  deliflht  in  mischief,  that  they  will  ffing 

and  colour  of  dogs  or  squirrels  is  nothing  to  what  are  their  e^  against  the  ground  when  they  want  appetites 

found  among  monkeys  of  the  smeller  land.    Bosman  or  inclination  to  devom-  them. 

mentions  above  fifty  sorts  on  the  Gold  Coast  alone,  and  There  is  but  one  animal  in  all  the  forest  that  ventures 

Smith  confinns  the  account    Gondamine  asserts  that  to  oppose  the  monkey,  and  that  is  the  serpent    Hie 

it  would  take  up  a  volume  to  describe  the  differenoee  larger  snakes  are  often  seen  winding  np  the  trees  where 

of  these  to  be  found  along  the  river  Amazons ;  and  .we  the  monkeys  reside ;  and,  when  they  happen  to  saipiiee 

ere  sure  that  every  one  of  these  is  very  different  from  them  sleeping,  swallow  them  whole  before  die  litils 

those  on  the  African  coast    Naturalists,  however,  have  animals  have  time  to  make  a  defence,    in  this  manner 

undertaken  to  make  a  catalogue  of  their  numbers ;  and  the  two  most  mischievous  kinds  in  all  nature  keep  the 

they  either  transmit  their  descriptions  from   one  to  whole  forest  between  them — ^both  equally  formidable  to 

another,  or  only  enumerate  those  few  that  have  found  each  other,  and  for  ever  employed  in  mutual  hostifitiea. 

their  way  to  Europe,  and  have  fallen  within  the  narrow  Th*  monkeys  in  general  inhabit  the  top  of  trees,  and  tiie 

cirde  of  their  own  observation.    But  though  it  may  be  eeipents  cling  to  the  branches  near  the  bottom ;  and  in 

proper  enough  to  describe  such  as  fall  under  notice,  it  this  manner  they  are  for  ever  seen  near  each  other,  like 

IS  certainly  wrong  to  offer  a  scanty  catalogue  as  com-  enemies  in  the  same  field  of  battle.    Some  travellets, 

plete,  and  to  Induce  the  reader  to  suppose  he  sees  a  indeed,  have  supposed  that  their  vicinity  rather  argued 

picture  of  the  whole  group  of  these  animals  when  he  is  their  mutual  friendship,  and  that  they  united  in  this 

only  presented  with  a  small  part  of  the  number.    Such,  manner  to  form  an  oflfensive  league  against  all  tiie  rest 

therefore,  as  are  fond  of  the  reputation  of  adding  new  of  Animated  Nature.     "  I  have  seen  these  monkeys," 

descriptions  to  the  stock  of  natural  histoiT  have  here  a  eays  Lebat,  "plaving  their  gambols  xrpon  those  veiy 

wide,  though  surely  a  barren,  field  to  enlarge  in;  and  branches  on  which  Uie  snakes  were  reposing,  and  jump- 

they  will  find  it  no  difiicult  matter,  by  observing  the  ing  over  them  without  reeeiring  any  injury,  althoe^ 

various  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  from  time  to  time  the  serpents  of  that  country  were  naturally  vindictive, 

brought  fVom  their  native  coasts  to  this  country,  to  in-  and  always  ready  to  bite  whatever  tfisturbed  them.'* 

dulge  in  description,  and  to  rinff  the  changes  upon  all  These  gambols,  however,  were  probably  nothing  more 

the  technical  terms  with  which  this  most  pleasing  tiian  tl^  insults  of  an  enemv  tiiat  was  conscious  of  its 

science  is  obscured  and  rendered  disgusting.    For  my  own  safety ;   and  the  monkeys  might  have  provoked 

own  part,  I  will  spare  the  reader  and  myself  the  trouble  the  snake  in  the  same  manner  as  we  often  see  sparrows 

of  entering  into  an  elaborate  description  of  each— content  twitter  at  a  cat.    However  this  be,  the  forest  is  gene- 

vrith  observing  once  more,  that  their  numbers  are  very  rally  divided  between  them ;  and  those  woods,  which 

great  and  their  differences  very  trifling.   There  is  scarcely  Nature  seems  to  have  embellished  with  her  richest  m^ 

a  coimtry  in  the  tropical  climates  that  does  not  swarm  nificence,  rather  inspire  terror  than  delight,  and  chie^ 

with  them,  and  scarce  a  forest  that  is  not  inhabited  by  a  serve  as  retreats  for  mischief  and  malt  guitar. 

race  ck  monkeys  distinct  from  all  others.   Evexv  different  The  enmity  of  these  animals  to  mankmd  is  partly 

wood  along  the  coasts  of  Africa  may  be  considered  as  a  ridiculous  and  partly  formidable.    They  seem  (says  Ls 

separate  colony  of  monkeys,  differing  from  those  of  the  Oompte  and  others)  to  have  a  peculiar  instinct  in  die* 

next  district  in  colour,  in  size,  and  malicious  mischief,  covering  their  foes ;  and  are  perfectly  skilled  when  at> 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  fliat  the  monkeys  of  two  cantons  tacked  in  mutually  defending  and  assisting  each  other. 

are  never  found  to  mix  with  each  other,  but  rigorously  When  a  traveller  enters  among  these  wooids  they  con* 

to  observe  a  separation ;  each  forest  produces  only  its  sider  him  as  an  invader  upon  their  dominions,  and 

own ;  and  these  ffuard  their  limits  from  the  intrusion  all  join  to  repel  the  intrusion.    At  first  they  survey  ham 

of  all  strangers  of  a  different  race  from  themselves.    In  with  a  kind  of  insolent  curiosity.     T^ey  jump  firom 

this  they  somewhat  resemble  the  human  inhabitants  branch  to  branch,  pursue  him  as  be  goes  along,  and 

of  the  savage  nations,  among  whom  they  are  found,  where  make  a  loud  chattering  to  call  the  rest  of  their  oomMr 

the  petty  kingdoms  are  numerous,  and  their  manners  nions  together.    They  then  begin  their  hostilities  or 

opposite.    There,  in  the  extent  of  a  few  miles,  the  grinning,  threatening,  and  flinging  down  the  witheM 

traveller  is  presented  with  men  speaking  difibrent  Ian-  branches  at  him,  which  they  bi«ak  from  the  trees ;  they 

guages,    professing   different  religions,    governed  by  even  take  their  excrements  in  their  hands  and  throw 

different  laws,  and  only  resembling  each  other  in  their  them  at  his  head.    Thus  they  attend  him  wherever  he 

mutual  animosity.  goes,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with  such  amadng  swift* 

In  general,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  being  less  than  the  ness,  that  the  eye  can  scarce  attend  their  monkni. 

baboon,  are  endued  with  less  powers  of  doing  mischief.  Although  they  take  the  most  desperate  leaps,  yet  Aey 

Indeed,  the  ferocity  of  their  nature  seems  to  diminish  are  seldom  seen  to  come  to  the  ground,  for  they  6Mfir 

vrith  their  size ;  and  when  taken  wild  in  the  woods  they  fasten  upon  the  branches,  which  breaks  their  ftll,  mk 

are  sooner  tamed,  and  more  easily  taught  to  imitate  man  stick,  either  by  their  hands,  foet,  or  tail,  wherever  1lH|r 

than  the  former.    More  gentle  than  the  baboon,  and  touch.    If  one  of  them  happens  to  be  wounded  the  lift 

less  grave  and  sullen  than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to  assemble  round,  and  dap  their  fingers  into  tiie 
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isif  ibey  wen  deairoiiB  of  soimdinfl  its  depth.    If  the  manner  they  have  got  their  load  ihey,begin  to  think 

Uood  flows  in  any  quantity  some  of  them  keep  it  shut  of  retreating :  hut  if  it  should  happen  tiiat  the  owners 

|)p,  white  others  get  leaves,  whioh  they  chew,  and  thrust  of  the  field  appear  to  interrupt  their  depredations,  their 

into  the  opening:  howeyer  eitraordinaiy  this  may  ap-  faithful  oentinel  instantly  ffives  notice,  hy  crying  out 

pear,  it  is  asseited  to  he  often  seen  and  to  be  stiictly  "  Houp,  houp,  houp,'*  which  the  rest  perfectly  under- 

tnie.   In  this  manner  they  wage  a  petulant,  unequal  stand,  and,  all  at  once  throwing  down  the  com  they 

war;  and  are  often  killed  in  numbers  before  they  tmnk  hold  in  their  left  hands,  scamper  off  upon  three  le^ 

proper  to  make  a  retreat    This  they  effect  with  the  same  carrying  the  remainder  in  the  right    if  ther  are  still 

praeipitation  with  which  they  at  first  came  together.   In  hotlT  pursued  they  then  are  content  to  throw  down  their 

this  retreat  the  voun^  are  seen  clinging  to  the  back  whole  burthen,  and  to  take  refu^  among  their  woods, 

of  the  female,  witn  which  she  jumps  away,,  seeming  un-  am  the  top  of  whioh  they  remain  in  perfect  security, 
embarrassed  by  the  burthen.  Were  we  to  give  faith  to  what  some  travellers  assert 

The  curiosity  of  Eiuopeans  has  in  some  measure  of  the  goTemment  policies,  and  subordination  of  these 

indaoed  the  natires  of  the  places  where  these  Mainmla  ammals,  we  might  perhaps  be  taxed  with  credulity ; 

leside  to  catch  or  take  them  alive  by  every  art  they  are  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  they  are  imder  a  kind 

aUe.    The  usual  way  in  such  case  is  to  shoot  the  female  of  discipline,  which  they  exercise  amon^  each  other. 

as  she  carries  her  young,  and  then  both  of  course  tumble  They  are  generally  seen  to  keep  together  m  companies, 

to  the  ffiound.    But  even  this  is  not  easily  performed ;  to  march  in  exact  order,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  some 

fwif  the  animal  be  not  killed  outright  it  will  not  fall,  partioular  chieftain  remarkable  for  his  size  and  sravity. 

bat,  chnfling  to  some  branch,  continues,  even  when  One  species  of  these,  whioh   Mr.  Buffon    calls    the 

dead,  its  former  gran),  and  remains  on  the  tree  where  it  **  quanne,"  and  which  are  remarkable  for  the  loudness 

vas  shot  until  it  orops  off  by  putrefaction.    In  this  and  the  distinctness  of  their  voice,  are  still  more  so  for 

namter  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  pursuer ;  for  to  attempt  ^e  use  to  which  they  convert  it    "  I  have  frequently 

dimbing  the  tree  to  bring  either  it  or  the  voung  one  been  a  witness,"  says  Marsrave,   "  of  their  assemblies 

down  would  probably  be  fa^,  from  the  number  of  ser-  and  deliberations.    Everv  day,  both  morning  and  even- 

peots  that  are  hid  among  the  branchea    For  this  reason  ing,  the  quarines  assemble  in  the  woods  to  receive  in- 

the  sportsman  always  takes  care  to  aim  at  the  head ;  structions.    When  all  come  together,  one  amonff  the 

whieh,  if  he  hits,  the  monkey  ftdls  directly  to  tiie  ground,  number  takes  the  hiffhest  place  on  a  tree,  and  maKos  a 

and  the  young  one  comes  down  at  ^e  same  time,  cling-  signal  with  his  hand  to  the  rest  to  sit  round  in  order  to 

ingto  its  dead  parent  ^  listen.    As  soon  as  he  sees  them  placed,  be  begins  his 

The  Europeans  along  the  coast  of  Guinea  often  go  discourse  witii  so  loud  a  voice,  and  yet  in  a  manner  so 

into  the  woods  to  shoot  monkeys ;  and  nothing  pleases  precipitate,  that  to  hear  him  at  a  distance  one  would 

the  Negroes  more  than  to  see  tiiose  animals  drop,  against  ihhik  the  whole  companv  were  crying  out  at  the  same 

which  thev  have  the  greatest  animosity.    They  consider  time  :  however,  during  that  time  only  one  is  speaking, 

them,  and  not  without  reason,  as  the  most  mischievous  and  all  the  rest  observe  the  most  profound  silence, 

and  tormentinfip  creatures  in  the  world,  and  are  happy  to  When  this  has  been  done  he  makes  a  sign  with  the 

aee  their  numbers  reduced  upon  a  double  account — as  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply ;  and  at  that  instant  they  raise 

well  because  they  dread  their  devastations  as' because  tiieir  voices  together,  until  by  another  signal  of  the 

tibey  love  their  £[esh.    The  monkey,  which  is  always  hand  they  are  emoined  silence.    This  they  as  readily 

skinned  before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a  Negro  obey;  till  at  last  the  whole  assembly  breaks  up,  after 

feast,  looks  so  much  like  a  child  that  an  European  is  hearing  a  repetition  of  the  same  preachment" 
shocked  at  the  very  sight    The  natives,  however,  who       The  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  fruits,  the  buds 

are  not  so  nice,  devour  it  as  one  of  the  highest  delioacies,  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  or  plants.    They  all,  like 

and  assiduously  attend  our  sportsmen  to  profit  by  the  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets,  and  particularly  the  pleasant 

•poiL    But  what  they  are  chiefly  astonisbed  at  is  to  see  juice  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  sugai^cane.    With  tiiiese 

eur  travellers  carefimy  taking  the  young  ones  edive,  the  fertile  regions  in  which  they  are  bred  seldom  fail  to 

while  they  leave  them  the  old  ones,  which  are  certainly  supply  them ;  but  when  it  happens  that  these  fail,  or 

the  most  fit  to  be  eaten.   They  cannot  comprehend  what  that  more  nourishing  food  becomes  more  agreeable,  they 

advantage  can  arise  to  us  from  educating  or  keeping  a  eat  insects  and  worms ;   and  sometimes,  if  near  the 

little  anunal  that  by  experience  they  know  to  be  equally  coasts,  descend  to  the  sesrshore,  where  they  eat  oysters, 

fraught  with  tricks  and  mischief :   some  of  them  have  crabs,  and  shell-fish.    The  maimer  of  managing  an 

even  been  led  to  suppose  that,  with  a  kind  of  perverse  oyster  is    extraordinary  enough ;   but  it  is  too  well 

aflfection,  we  love  only  creatures  of  the  most  mischievous  attested  to  fail  of  our  assent    As  the  oysters  in  the  tro- 

kinds ;  and  having  seen  us  often  buy  young  and  tame  pical  climates  are  generally  lai'ger  than  with  us,  tlie 

monkeys,  they  have  taken  equal  care  to  bring  rats  to  our  monkeys,  when  they  go  to  the  sea-side,  pick  up  a  stone 

£u3ton,  offering  them  for  ssle,  and  greatly  disappointed  and  clap  it  between  the  opening  shells;  this  prevents  • 

at  finding  no  purchase  for  so  hopeful  a  commodity.  them  from  closing,  and  tne  monkev  then  cuts  the 

The  Negroes  consider  these  animals  as  their  greatest  fish  at  his  ease.     They  often  also  draw  crabs  from 

plagoe ;  and,  indeed,  they  do  incredible  damage,  when  the  water,  by  putting  their  tail  to  the  hole  where 

they  come  in  companies  to  lay  waste  a  field  of  Indian  that  animal  takes  refuge,  and  the  crab  fastening  upon 

eom  or  rice,  or  a  plantation  of  sugar^ianes.    They  carry  it  they  withdraw  it  with  a  jerk,  and  thus  pull  their  prey 

off  as  much  as  they  are  able ;  and  they  destroy  ten  times  upon  shore.    This  habit  of  laying  traps  for  other  ani- 

more  than  they  bear  away.   Their  manner  of  plundering  mals  makes  them  very  cautious  of  being  trapped  them- 

is  pretty  much  like  that  of  the  baboons  (already  men-  selves ;  and  I  am  assured  by  many  persons  of  credit 

tioned)  in  a  garden.     One  of  them  stands  oentinel  that  no  snare,  how  nicely  baited  soever,  will  take  the 

apon  a  tree,  while  the  rest  are  plundering,  carefully  and  monkey  of  the  West  Indian  islands ;   for  having  been 

cautiously  turning  on  every  side,  but  particularly  to  accustomed   to  the   cunning   of    man,  it  opposes  its 

that  on  which  there  is  the  greatest  danger :  in  the  mean-  natural  distrust  to  human  artifice, 
time  the  rest  of  the  spoilers  pursue  their  work  with        The  monkey  generallv  brings  forth  one  at  a  time, 

great  silence  and  assiduity;  they  are  not  contented  with  and  sometimes  two.    Thev  are  rarely  found  to  breed 

the  first  blade  of  com  or  the  first  cane  they  happen  to  when  brought  over  into  Europe ;  but  of  those  that  do, 

lay  their  hands  on :   they  first  pull  up  such  as  appear  they  exhibit  a  veiy  striking  picture  of  parental  affection, 

moat  aOiuing  to  the  eye — they  turn  it  round,  examine,  The  male  and  female  are  never  tired  of  fondling  their  ' 

aunpune  it  with  others,  and  if  they  find  it  to  their  mind,  young  one.    They  instruct  it  with  no  little  assiduity ; 

Mick  it  under  one  of  their  shoulders.    When  in  this  and  often  severely  correct  it  if  stubborn,  or  disinclined 
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to  profit  by  their  example :  they  hand  it  from  one  to  the  goished  from  those  of  the  old  bythree  marka.    Those 

other ;  ana  when  the  male  has  d<me  showing  his  regard  of  the  ancient  continent  are  muTersaUy  found  to  hare  a 

the  femide  takes  her  turn.    When  wild  in  the  woods,  naked  callous  substance  behind,  upon  which  tliey  sit, 

the  female,  if  she  happens  to  have  two,  carries  one  on  which  those  of  America  are  entirely  without;  thoee  also 

her  back  and  the  otner  in  her  arms :  that  on  her  back  of  the  anciMit  continent  have  the  nostrils  diffevenUy 

clings  very  closely,  clasping  its  hands  round  her  neck,  formed,  more  resembling  those  of  men,  the  holes  opeo- 

and  its  feet  about  her  middle;  when  she  wants  to  suckle  ing  downward,  whereas  the  American  monkeys  have 

it  she  then  alters  her  position,  and  that  which  has  been  them  opening  on  each  side ;  those  of  the  anotent  world 

fed  ffives  place  to  the  other,  which  she  takes  in  her  anns.  have  pouches  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  into  which  they 

It  often  happens  that  she  is  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  put  their  provisions,  which  those  of  America  are  wiHt- 

to  another  when  thus  laden,  and  upon  such  occasions  out;  lastnr,noneof  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent 

their  dexterity  is  very  surprising.    The  whole  familr  hong  l^  the  tail,  which  many  of  the  American  sorts  are 

form  a  kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail  or  hand  in  hand,  known  to  do.    By  these  marks  the  monkeys  of  either 

and  one  of  them  holding  the  branch  above,  the  rest  continent  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 

swing  down,  balancing  to  and  fro  like  anendulum,  until  and  prized  accordingly.    The  African  monkey,  as  I  sm 

the  undermost  is  enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  assured,  requires  a  longer  education  and  more  oorrectioQ 

branches  of  some  neiffhbouring  tree.    When  the  hold  is  than  that  of  America ;  but  it  is  at  last  found  capable 

fixed  below,  the  monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  of  more  various  powers  of  imitation,  and  shows  a  greater 

and  thus  comes  undermost  in  turn ;  but*  creeping  up  desiee  of  cunning  and  activity. 

along  the  chain,  attains  the  next  branches^  like  tne  rest;  Mr.  finfibn,  who  has  exammed  this  race  of  imitative 

and  thus  they  all  take  possession  of  the  tree  without  ever  beings  with  greater  accuracy  than  aziy  other  naturalist 

coming  to  the  ground.  before  him,  makes  but  nine  specie^  of  monkeys  b^ong- 

When  in  a  state  of  domestic  tamenees  these  animals  ing  to  the  ancient  continent*  and  eleven  belongiBg  to 

are  very  amusing,  and  often  fill  up  a  vacant  hour  when  the  new.    To  all  these  he  gives  the  names  whi^  they 

other  entertainment  is  wanting.    There  are  few  that  are  ^o  by  in  their  respective  countries — ^which  undoubtedly 

not  acquainted  with  their  Tanous  mimicries  and  their  is  the  method  least  liable  to  error,  and  the  most  proper 

capricious  feats  of  activity.    But  it  is  generally  in  com-  for  imitation. 

pany  with  other  animals  of  a  more  simple  cQspoeitLon  Of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  first  he 

that  their  tricks  and  superior  instincts  are  shown ;  they  describes  is  the   "  mocagua,"  somewhat  rsaembling  a 

seem  to  take  a  delight  m  tormenting  them ;  and  I  have  ba1y)on  in  size,  strength  of  body,  and  a  hideous  wrinkled 

seen  one  of  them  amusing  itself  tor  hours  together  in  visage;  it  difieis,  however,  in  having  a  very  long  tail» 

imposing  upon  the  gravity  of  a  cat    Erasmus  tells  us  covered  with  tufted  hsir.    It  is  a  native  of  Congo, 

of  a  large  monkey,  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  that,  one  The  second  is  the  '*  patas,'**  which  is  about  the  same 

day  diverting  itself  in  the  garden  where  some  tame  rah-  size  as  the  former,  but  differs  in  having  a  larger  body 

bits  were  kept,  played  several  of  his  usual  pranks  among  and  a  face  less  hideous;   it  is  particularly  Temarkablo 

them,  while  the  rabbits  scarce  well  knew  what  to  make  for  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  of  a  red  so  brilliant* 

of  their  new  acquaintance :  in  the  meantime,  a  weasel,  that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  were  actually  painted.    IX 

that  came  for  very  different  purposes  than  those  of  enter-  is  usually  brought  from  Senegal,  and  by  some  oalled  the 

tainment,  was  seen  peering  about  the  place  in  which  the  **  red  Afncan  monkey." 

rabbits  were  fed,  and  endeavouring  to  make  its  way  by  The  third  of  the  ancient  continent  is  the  **  malbrouk," 

removing  a  board  that  closed  their  butch.    While  the  of  which  Mr.  Buffon  supposes  the  monkey  which  be 

monkey  saw  no  danger  it  continued  a  calm  spectator  calls  the  "bonet  chinois'  to  be  a  variety.    The  one  m 

of  the  enemy's  efibrts ;  but  just  when,  by  long  labour,  remarkable  for  a  long  tail  and  long  beard ;  the  other, 

the  weasel  had  efilscted  its  purpose,  and  had  removed  the  for  a  cap  of  hair  that  covers  the  crown  of  the  head*  from 

board,  the  monkey  stept  in,  and,  witli  the  utmost  dex-  whence  it  takes  the  name.    Both  are  natives  of  the  East 

terity,  fastened  it  again  m  its  place ;  and  the  disappointed  Indies ;   and  the  Brahmins,  who  extend  their  cfaazijfy  to 

weasel  was  too  much  fatigued  to  renew  its  operations,  all  the  brute  creation,  have  hospitals  for  each  of  thdm  as 

To  this  I  will  only  add  what  Garli,  in  his  History  of  Au-  happen  to  be  sick  or  otherwise  disabled, 

gola,  assures  us  to  be  true.    In  that  horrid  country,  The  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  *' mangabey.**    Thla 

where  he  wf^nt  to  convert  the  savage  natives  to  Chris-  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  ^e-lids,  which 

tianity,  and  met  with  nothing  but  distress  and  disappoint-  are  naked,  and  of  a  striking  whiteness.     It  is  a  native 

ment,  while  his  health  was  totally  impaired  by  the  itigin^  of  Madagascar. 

heatsof  the  climate,  his  patience  exhausted  by  the  obsti-  The  fifth  is  the  "mona,**  or  the  "eephus**  of  the 

nacy  of  the  stupid  natives,  and  his  little  provisions  daily  ancients.     It  is  distinguished  by  its  colour,  which  is 

plundered  without  redress — ^in  such  an  exigency  he  found  variegated  with  black  and  red;  its  tail  is  of  an  adk 

more  faithful  services  from  the  monkeys  than  the  men ;  colour,  with  two  white  spots  on  each  side  at  its  insertioD. 

these  he  had  taught  to  attend  him,  to  guard  him  while  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa. 

sleeping  against  thieves  and  rats,  to  comb  his  head,  to  The  sixUi  is  the  **  callitrix,   or  "  green  monkey  of  8t 

fetch  his  water ;  and  he  asserts  that  they  were  even  more  lago— distinguished  by  its  beautiful  green  colour  on  the 

tractable  than  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  place.    It  back,  its  white  breast  and  beUy,  and  its  black  face. 

is  indeed  remarkable,  that  in  those  countries  where  the  The  seventh  is  the  "  moustoo,"  or  "  white-nose,'*  dia» 

men  are  most  barbarous  and  stupid  the  brutes  are  most  tinguisbed  by  the  whiteness  of  its  lips,  from  whenoe  it 

active  and  sagacious.   It  is  in  the  torrid  tracts,  inhabited  has  received  its  name,  the  rest  of  toe  fboe  being  of  a 

by  Barbarians,  that  such  various  animals  are  found  with  deep  blue.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  vary 

instincts  so  nearly  approaching  reason.    The  savages  beautiful  little  animal. 

both  of  Africa  and  America  accordinglv  suppose  monkeys  The  eighth  is  the  "tala^in,**  and  may  hb  diatis- 

to  be  men — idle,  slothful,  rational  oeinfi^s,  capable  of  guished  as  well  by  its  beautiful  variety  of  green,  wh]% 

speech  and  conversation,  but  obstinately  dumb,  for  fear  and  yellow  hair  as  by  that  under  the  eyes,  being  of  a 

of  being  compelled  to  labour.  greater  length  than  the  rest     It  is  soppoeed  to  be  a 

As  of  all  savages  those  of  Africa  are  the  most  brutal,  native  of  Africa  and  the  East 

so  of  all  countries  the  monkeys  of  Africa  sre  the  most  The  ninth  and  last  of  the  monkeys  of  the  anoiesit  oontiK 

expert  and  entertaining.    The  monkeys  of  America  are  nent  is  the  "  douc,"  so  called  in  Cochin  China,  of  wlook 

in  general  neither  so  sagacious  nor  so  tractable,  nor  is  countiy  it  is  a  native.    The  douc  seems  to  umte  Iba 

their  form  so  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  man.    The  characters  of  all  the  former  together;   with  a  long  ^^ 

monkeys  of  the  new  continent  may  be  very  easily  dlstin-  like  the  monkey,  of  a  size  as  larga  as  the  baboon. 
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wilfa  a  flat  hoe  like  the  ape :  it  even  naembles  the  Ame*  and  making  use  of  them  to  dimb  trees  or  to  pluck  their 

nean  monkeys,  in  having  no  ealjous  on  its  posteiioxs.  food.    Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  indeed,  are  often  seen 

Thus  it  seems  to  form  the  shade  by  whioh  the  monkeys  to  feed  themselves  with  their  fore-paws ;  but  they  can 

of  ene  continent  are  linked  with  those  of  the  other.  hold  nothing  in  one  of  them  singly,  and  are  obliged  to 

Next  come  the  monkeys  of  the  new  continent,  whioh,  take  up  whatever  they  eat  in  both  at  once.    But  it  is 

18  has  been  said,  differ  from  those  of  the  old  in  the  otherwise  with  the  maki ;  as  well  as  the  monkey  kinds, 

ihape  of  their  nostrils,  in  their  having  no  callosity  upon  they  seize  tlieir  food  with  one  hand  pretty  much  like  a 

thor  posteriors,  and  in  their  having  no  pouches  on  each  man,  and  grasp  it  with  great  ease  and  firmness.    The 

■de  of  the  jaw.    They  differ  also  m  each  other — a  part  maki,  therefore,  from  this  conformation  in  its  hands 

of  them  niAlring  no  use  of  their  tails  to  hanff  by;  while  both  bef<»«  and  behind,  approaches  nearly  to  the  mon- 

cthers  of  them  have  the  tail  very  stronff  and  muscular,  key  kind ;  but  in  other  respects,  such  as  the  make  of  the 

whic^  serves  by  way  of  a  fifth  hand  to  hold  by.    Those  snout,  the  form  of  the  ears,  and  the  parts  that  distin* 

wifii  muscular  holdins  tails  are  called    ^'sapajous;"  gpiish  the  sexes,  it  entirehr  differs  from  them.    There 

fiioee  with  feeble,  useless  tails  are  called   "  sagoins."  are  many  different  kinds  or  these  animals — all  varying 

Of  the  sapigous  there  are  five  sorts-— of  the  sagoins  from  each  other  in  colour  and  size,  but  agreeing  in  the 

tbeie  are  su.  human-like  figure  of  their  hands  and  feet,  and  in  their 

The  first  of  the  sapuous  is  the    "  waiine,"    or  the  long  nose,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog. 

"  Brazilian  guariba.'*    This  monkey  is  as  large  as  a  fox,  As  most  of  these  are  bred  in  the  depths  of  the  forest^ 

with  long  black  hair,  and  remarkable  for  the  loudness  we  know  little  more  concerning  them  than  their  figure. 

of  its  voice.    It  is  the  largest  of  the  monkey  kind  to  be  Their  way  of  living  and  theur  power  of  pursuit  and 

found  in  America.  escape  can  only  be  supposed,  from  the  analogy  of  their 

The  second  is  the  "coaiti,"  which  may  be  distin-  conformation,   somewhat   to   resemble   those   of  the 

ffdflhed  from  the  rest  by  having  no  thumb,  and  there-  monkey. 

lore  but  four  fingers  on  each  of  me  fore-paws.    The  tail.  The  first  of  this  kind  is  the  **  moooco** — a  beautiful 

kowe?er,  supplies  the  defects  of  the  luuid;  and  with  this  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  common  oat,  but  the  body 

tibe  animal  nin^  itself  frx>m  one  tree  to  another  with  and  limbs  slenderer,  and  of  a  longer  make.    It  has  a 

tinrprisin^  rapidity.  very  long  tail,  at  least  double  the  length  of  its  body ; 

The  third  is  Uie  "saiou,"  distinguished  from  the  rest  it  is  covered  with  fur,  and  marked  altematelj  with  broad 

sf  the  sapi^ous  by  its  yellowish  and  flesh-coloured  fiioe.  rings  of  black  and  white.    But  what  it  is  chiefly  re- 

The  fouitb>is  the  "  sai."    It  is  somewhat  larger  than  markable  for,  besides  the  form  of  its  hands  and  feet,  is 

&e  n^ott,  and  has  a  broader  muzzle.    It  is  also  called  the  laiveness  of  its  eyes,  which  are  surrounded  with  a 

the  **  bewailer,"  from  its  peculiar  manner  of  lamenting  broad,  olack  space;  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  legs, 

when  either  threatened  or  beaten.  which  by  far  exceed  those  before.    When  it  sleeps,  it 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  sapajou  kind,  or  monkeys  brings  its  nose  to  its  belly  and  its  tail  over  its  head, 

that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  "  saimiri,"  or  "  aurora,"  When  it  plajs,  it  uses  a  sort  of  galloping,  with  its  tail 

which  is  the  smallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all.    It  is  raised  over  its  back,  which  keeps  contmually  in  motion, 

a  very  lender,  delicate  animal,  and  held  in  high  price.  The  head  is  covered  with  dark  ash-coloured  hair — ^the 

Of  the  sagoins  with  feeble  tails  there  are  six  kinds,  back  and  sides  with  a  red  ash-colour,  and  not  so  dark 

The  first  and  the  larg[est  is  the  "  siUd,"  or  "  cagui" — so  as  on  the  head,  the  whole  being  glossy,  soft,  and  deli- 

temaikable  for  the  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tul,  that  it  cate,  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  standing  almost  upright 

has  been  often  termed  the  "  fox-tailed  monkey.**    It  is  like  the  pile  of  velvet    It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 

of  difihrent  sizes,  some  being  twice  as  laige  as  others.  and  appears  to  be  a  harmless,  gentle  animal ;   and 

The  second  of  this  kind  is  the  **  tamaim,"  which  is  though  it  resembles  the  monkey  in  many  respects,  yet  it 

usually  black,  with  feet  yellow.    Some,  however,  are  has  neither  its  malice  nor  its  mischief:  nevertheless, 

found  all  over  brown,  qwtisd  with  yellow.  like  the  monkey  it  seems  to  be  alwm  in  motion,  and 

The  third  is  the  "  wististi,*'  remarkable  for  the  large  moves  like   ail  four-handed  animals  in    an   oblique 

tnfb  of  hair  ufMn  its  face,  and  its  annulated  tail.  direction.                « 

The  fourth  is  the  "  marikina,*'  with  a  mane  round  A  second  of  this  kind,  which  is  also  a  native  of  Madar 

the  neck  and  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  like  gascar,  is  the  "  mongooz,"  which  is  less  than  the  former, 

a  hon.  with  a  soft,  glossy  robe,  but  a  little  curled.    The  nose  is 

The  fifth  is  called  the  **  pinch,**  witli  the  face  of  a  also  thicker  than  that  of  the  mococo ;  the  eyes  are  black, 

beautiful  black,  and  white  hair  that  descends  on  each  with  orange-coloured  circles  round  ^e  pupil ;  and  the 

side  of  the  face  like  that  of  man.  tail  is  of  one  uniform  colour.    As  to  the  rest,  it  is  found 

The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  is  the  of  various  colours,  some  being  black,  others  brown;  and 

"  mico,**  an  animal  too  curiouslv  adorned  not  to  demand  its  actions  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  monkey, 

a  particular  description,  which  is  thus  given  of  it  by  The  **  vari"  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former ; 

Mr.  Gondamine : — **  That,*'   says  he,  "  which  the  Go-  its  hair  is  much  longer,  and  it  has  a  kind  of  ruff  round 

vernor  of  Para  made  me  a  present  of  was  the  only  one  the  neck,  consisting  of  very  long  hair,  by  which  it  may 

of  its  kind  that  was  seen  in  the  country     The  hair  on  be  easQy  distinguisned  frt>m  the  rest    It  differs  also  in 

its  body  was  of  a  beautiful  silver  colour,  brighter  than  its  disposition,  which  is  fierce  and  savage ;   as  also  in 

that  of  the  most  venerable  human  hair;  while  the  tail  the  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 

was  of  a  deep  brown,  inclining  to  blackness.    It  had  roaring  of  the  lion.    This  also  is  a  native  of  Mada- 

another  singularitv  more  remarkable  than  the  former ;  gascar. 

its  ears,  its  cheess,  and  lips  were  tinctured  with  so  To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a  litde  four-handed  animal, 

bright  a  vermilion,  that  one  could  scarce  be  led  to  sup-  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  Mr.  Buffi>n  calls  the  "  lori,** 

pose  that  it  was  natural.    I  kept  it  a  ;|^ear ;  and  it  was  very  remarkable  for  the  singulari^  of  its  figure.    This 

still  alive  when  I  made  this  description  of  it,  almost  is  of  all  other  animals  the  longest  in  proportion  to  its 

within  sight  of  the  coasts  of  France :  all  I  could  then  size,  having  nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins,  whereas  other 

do  was  to  preserve  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  might  quadrupeds  have  only  seven.    The  body  appears   still 

serre  to  keep  it  in  such  a  state  as  to  show  that  I  did  longer  by  haying  no  tail.    In  other  respects  it  resembles 

not  in  the  least  exaggerate  in  my  desoriptioiL**  those  of  the  mala  kind,  as  well  in  its  hands  and  feet  as 

in  its  snout,  and  in  the  flossy  qualities  of  its  h4ir.   It  ia 

Or  THE  Maki. — ^The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  about  the  size  of  a  squurel,  and  appears  to  be  a  tame, 

makies,  which  have  no  other  pretensions  to  be  placed  in  harmless  little  animal 

this  daas  except  that  of  having  hands  like  the  former,  ■ 
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Of  the  Ofossum  avx>  its  Kikids. — ^To  tho«e  four-  fini  pioduoed  ave  ia  a  maimer  hut  half  completed,  and 

handed  animals  of  the  anoieat  contmenl  we  may  add  some  trayeUers  assert  that  they  axe  at  that  time  boI 

the  four-handed  animals  of  the  new,  whicb  use  their  much  larger  than  flies.    We  are  assured,  also,  that  im- 

hands  like  the  former  as  well  as  their  tails,  and  which  mediately  on  quitting  the  real  womh  they  creep  intotiie 

flU  up  the  chasm  between  the  monkey  tribe  and  the  false  one,  where  they  continue  fixed  to  the  teat,  until 

lower  orders  of  the  forest    As  the  maki  kind  in  some  ^y  have  strength  sufficient  to  Tcntuie  once  more  into 

measure  seem  to  unite  the  fox  and  the  monkey  in  their  the  open  air,  and  share  the  fatigues  of  the  parent 

figure  and  size,  so  these  seem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  UUoa  aesures  ub  that  he  has  found  fiye  of  these  Uttk 

the  rat    They  are  all  less  than  the  former  r  they  have  erealures  hidden  in  the  hellT  of  the  dam  three  days  aftei 

lon^  tails,  almost  bare  of  hair ;  and  their  fur  as  well  as  die  was  dead,  stiU  aUTe,  and  all  clinj^ing  to  the  teat  with 

their  shape  seem  to  place  them  near  the  rat  kind.   Some  ffreat  avidity.    It  is  probable,  thereiore,  that  upon  their 

have  accordingly  nimked  them  in  that  okas ;  but  their  first  entering  the  false  womb  they  seldom  stir  out  (ram 

being  four-handed  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  placing  tfaeaa  thence }  but  when  mors  adrafioed  they  Tenture  iiarth 

in  the  rear  of  the  monkeys  aereral  times  in  the  day,  and,  at  last,  seldom  make  uae 

The  first  and  the  moat  remarkable  of  this  tribe  is  the  of  their  retreat  except  in  caaes  of  neceasity  or  danger. 

"  opossum,*'  an  animal  found  both  in  North  and  South  Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  time 

America,  of  the  size  of  a  small  oat    The  head  resembles  which  these  animals  take  to  continue  in  the  false  womb ; 

that  of  a  fox ;  it  has  fifty  teeth  in  all,  but  two  great  onea  some  assure  us  they  remain  there  for  several  weeks ; 

in  the  midst  like  those  of  a  rat    The  eyes  are  little,  and  others,  more  precisely,  mention  a  month.    During 

found,  dear,  lively,  and  placed  upright ;  the  earn  are  this  period  of  strange  gestation  there  is  no  difficulty  in 

long,  broad,  and  tranaaarent,  like  those  of  the  rat  kind ;  openmg  the  bag  in  which  they  are  concealed ;  'they  may 

its  tail  also  increases  the  similitude,  being  round,  Ions,  be  reckoned,  examined,  and  handled  without  miioh  in- 

a  little  haiiy  in  the  beginning,  but  quite  naked  towards  convenience ;  for  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat  and  diug 

the  end.    The  fore-legs  are  short,  being  about  three  there  as  finnly  as  if  they  made  a  part  of  the  body  or 

inches  long,  while  those  behind  are  about  four.    The  the  animal  that  bears  them.    When  they  are  grown 

ieet  are  like  hands,  eaeh  having  five  toes  or  fingers,  widi  stronger  they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag  in  wbidi 

white,  crooked  nails,  and  rather  longer  behind  than  be-  they  are  contained ;  and  at  last  ^find  their  way  out  in 

fore.    But  it  is  particular  in  this  animal  that  the  tiiiunb  aearch  of  more  copious  subsistence.    Still,  however,  the 

on  the  hinder-leffs  wants  a  nail,  whereas  the  fingers  are  false  belly  serves  them  for  a  retreat  either  when  they 

furnished  with  clawed  nails  as  usual  want  to  sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when  they  are  pursued  by 

But  that  which  distinguishes  this  animal  firom  all  an  enemy.    The  dam  on  such  oceasicma  opens  her  bag 

others,  and  what  has  excited  the  wonder  of  mankind  for  to  receive  them,  which  they  enter, 
more  than  two  centuries,  is  the  extraordinary  conforma-       The  opossum  when  on  the  cround  is  a  slow,  helj^ees 

tion  of  its  belly,  as  it  is  found  to  have  a  false  womb,  into  animal ;  the  foimation  of  its  hands  are  alone  sufiicient 

which  the  young,  when  brought  forth  in  the  usual  man-  to  show  its  incapacity  for  running  with  any  degree 

ner,  creep,  and  continue  for  some  days  longer  to  lodge  and  of  swiftness ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  inconvenienoe 

suckle  securely.    Thisbag,  if  we  may  so  call  it  being  one  it  climbs  trees  with  great  ease  and  expedition.     It 

of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  natural  history,  re-  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds,  and  hides  among  the  leaves 

quires  a  more  minute  description.    Under  the  belly  of  the  trees  to  seiae  them  by  suiprise.    It  often  also 

of  the  female  is  a  kind  of  slit  or  openinff  of  about  hangs  by  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  muscular;  and  in 

three  inches  long;  this  opening  is  composed  of  a  skin,  this  situation,  for  hours  together,  with  the  head  down- 

which  niakes  a  bag  internally,  and  which  is  covered  wards,  it  keeps  watching  for  its  prey.     If  any  lesser 

on  the  inside  with  hair;   in  this  bag  are  the  teats  animal  which  it  is  able  to  overcome  passes  underneath, 

of  the  female,  and  into  it  the  young  when  brought  it  drops  upon  it  with  deadly  aim,  and  quickly  devours 

forth  retire,  either  to  suckle  or  to  escape  finom  danger,  it    By  means  of  its  tail  the  opossum  also  flings  from 
This  bag  has  a  p<Mrer  of  opening  and  shutting  at    one  tree  to  another,  hunts  insects,  escapes  its  pursuns, 

the  will  of  the  animal ;    and  this  is  performed  by  and  provides  for  its  safety.    It  seems  to  be  a  creature 

means  of  several  muscles  and  two  bones,  which  are  fitted  that  lives  upon  vegetables,  as  well  as  animal  substances, 

for  this  purpose,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  this  animal  roots,  sugar-canes,  ^e  bark,  and  even  the  leaves,  of 

only.  .  These  two  bones  are  placed  before  the  **  os  pubis,"  trees.    It  is  easily  tamed,  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  do* 

to  which  they  are  joined  at  the  base ;  they  are  about  mestio,  as  well  from  its  stupidity  and  figure  as  its  scent, 

two  inches  long,  and  grow  smaller  and  smaller  to  their  which,  however  fragrant  in  small  quantities,  £ails  not  to 

extremities,    ^ese  support  the  muscles  that  serve  to  be  imgrateful  when  copiously  supplied, 
open  the  bag,  and  give  them  a  fixture.    To  these  mus-       An  animal  greatly  resembling  the  former    is  the 

cles  there  are  antagonists,  that  serve  in  the  same  manner  *'  marmose,"  which  is  foimd  in  the  same  continent    It 

to  shut  the  bag ;  and  this  they  perform  so  exactly,  that  seems  only  to  differ  in  size,  being  less ;  and,  instead  of 

in  the  living  animal  the  opening  can  scarce  be  dis-  a  bag  to  receive  its  youn^,  has  only  two  longitudinal 

cerned,  except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn  asun-  folds  near  the  thighs,  withm  which  the  youn^,  whidi 

der.     The  inside  of  this  bag  is  fumishea  with  glands,  are  prematurely  broij^ht  forth,  as  in  the  last  mstanoe, 

tnat  exude  a  musky  substance,  which  communicates  to  contmue  to  suckle.    The  young  of  these  when  first  pn>- 

the  flesh  of  the  anunal  and  renders  it  unfit  to  be  eaten,  duced  are  not  above  the  size  of  a  bean,  but  continne 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  sticking  to  the  teat  until  they  have  arrived  at  greater 

young  are  conceived,  as  some  have  been  led  to  imagine ;  maturity. 

for  the  opossum  has  another  womb,  like  that  of  the  The  "  cayopolin"  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  former, 
generality  of  auimals,  in  which  ceneration  is  performed  and  a  good  deid  resembling  it  in  habits  and  figure,  ex- 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  bag  we  have  been  de-  cept  that  its  snout  is  more  pointed,  its  tail  is  longer  in 
scribing  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  supplementary  proportion,  and  its  colour  is  difierent  being  ai  an  a^ 
womb.  In  the  real  womb  the  little  animal  is  partly  somewhat  inclining  to  yellow ;  however,  I  ahoold  sap- 
brought  to  perfection ;  in  the  ordinary  one,  it  receives  a  pose  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  former, 
kind  of  additional  incubation,  and  acquires  at  last  To  this  number  we  may  add  the  *'  phalanger,"  so 
strength  enough  to  follow  the  dam  wherever  she  goes,  called  by  Mr.  Buflbu — a  good  deal  resembling  the  for^ 
We  have  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  the  young  of  mer,  but  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  its  hinder 
this  animal  are  all  brought  forth  prematurely,  or  before  hands,  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  beinff  joined  togeUiat 
tiiey  have  acquired  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  except  at  the  extremities.  This  animal  is  about  the"^" 
common  in  other  quadrupeds.     The  little  ones  when  of  a  rat  and  has  been  called  the  **  rat  of  Surinam.** 
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Th«  last  uiimal  of  this  class  is  called  by  Mr.  Buffon  noblest  in  Na>ture,  is  the  elephsnir— not  less  Temarkable 

the  *'  tarsier."    lliis  extraordinary  HtHe  animal  resem-  for  its  site  tban  its  docility  and  undertsanding.    All 

bles  the  fonner  in  having  four  hands  and  a  long  tail ;  historians  ooncnr  in  giving  it  the  character  of  the  most 

but  it  differs  very  miich  m  the  extreme  len^^h  of  its  sagacions  animal  next  to  man ;  and  yet,  were  we  to  take 

hinder  legs,  which  are  longw  than  the  rest  of  its  whole  our  idea  of  its  capacity  from  its  ontwiurd  appearance, 

body.    iSie  bones  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the  we  shonld  be  led  to  conceive  very  meanly  of  his  abiH- 

"  tarsQs**  are  likewise  so  very  long,  that  from  dience  the  ties.    The  elephant  at  first  view  presents  the  spectator 

animal  has  rGCMived  its  name :  the  tail  is  naked  in  the  with  an  enormous  mass  of  flesh  that  seems  scarcely 

middle,  and  hairy  only  at  both  extremities ;  its  hair  is  animated.    Its  huce  body,  covered  with  a  callous  hide 

woolly,  soft,  and  of  a  deep  ash-^oiour.    As  to  the  rest,  it  without  hair — ^its  large  misshapen  legs,  that  seemed 

isunknown  from  what  country  this  animai  was  brought;  scarcely  formed  for  motion — ^its  little  eyes,  large  ears, 

hot  the  naturalist  from  whom  we  have  tixis  description  and  long  trunk — all  give  it  an  air  of  extreme  stupidity, 

sapposes  it  to  be  a  native  of  America.  But  our  prejudices  will  soon  subside  when  we  come  to 

rrom  this  general  description  of  four-handed  animals,  examine  its  hist(»y ;  they  will  even  serve  to  increase  our 
in  peroeive  what  few  advantages  the  brute  creation  do-  surprise  when  we  consider  the  various  advantages  it 
me  from  those  organs  which,  in  man,  are  employed  to  derives  from  so  clumsy  a  conformation, 
so  many  great  and  useful  purposes.  The  being  able  to  The  elephant  is  seen  from  seven  to  no  less  than 
pluck  the  food  from  die  trees,  the  capacity  of  clinging  fifteen  feet  high.  Whatever  care  we  take  to  imagine  a 
among  the  branches,  or  at  most  of  converting  one  of  those  large  animal  before-hand,  vet  the  first  sight  of  this  huge 
branches  into  a  weapon  of  defence,  are  the  highest  creature  never  fails  to  strike  us  with  astonishment,  and 
Stretches  of  their  sagacity,  and  the  only  use  their  hands  in  some  measure  to  exceed  our  idea.  Having  been 
have  hifteito  been  emj^oyed  in ;  and  yet,  some  superfl-  used  to  smaller  animals,  we  have  scarce  any  conception 
dal  men  have  asserted  that  the  hands  alone  are  sufficient  of  its  magnitude;  for  a  moving  column  of  flesh  Ibur- 
to  vindicate  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  other  ani-  teen  feet  high  is  an  object  so  utterly  different  from 
mals;  and  that  much  of  his  boasted  reason  is  nothing  those  we  are  constantly  presented  with,  that  to  be  con- 
more  &an  the  result  of  his  happier  conformation :  how-  oeived  it  must  be  actually  seen.  Such,  I  own,  were  the 
ever,  were  this  so,  an  ape  or  a  monkey  would  in  some  suggestions  that  naturally  arose  to  me  when  I  flrst  saw 
instances  be  more  rational  than  we ;  their  fingers  are  this  animal,  and  yet  for  the  sight  of  which  I  had  taken 
ffaafier,  and,  in  some  of  them,  more  finely  formed  than  care  to  prepare  my  imagination.  I  found  my  ideas  fall 
cnrs.  To  what  a  yariety  of  purposes  might  they  not  be  as  short  of  its  real  size  as  it  did  of  its  real  figui^— • 
employediftheir  powers  were properiy  exerted!  Those  neither  the  pictures  I  had  seen  nor  the  descriptions  I 
works  which  we  from  the  largeness  of  our  fingers  are  had  read  givmg  me  adequate  conceptions  of  either, 
obliged  to  go  clumsily  about,  one  of  these  could  very  It  would  therefore  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  this 
eaaUy  perform  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  if  the  animal's  figure  by  a  description — which,  even  assisted 
finenesB  of  the  hand  assisted  reason,  an  ape  would  be  by  the  art  of  the  engraver,  will  but  confusedly  represent 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  beings  in  the  creation.  But  the  original.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  mat  the 
these  admirably-fonned  machines  are  almost  useless  botli  forehead  is  very  high  and  rising,  the  ears  very  large  and 
to  mankind  and  themselves,  and  contribute  little  more  dependent,  the  eyes  extremely  small,  the  proboscis  or 
to  the  happiness  of  animal  life  than  the  paws  of  the  trunk  long,  Uie  body  round  and  full,  the  babk  rising  in 
lowest  quamruped.  They  are  supplied,  indeed,  with  the  an  arch,  and  the  whole  animal  short  in  proportion  to  its 
organs ;  but  they  want  the  mind  to  put  them  into  action :  height  The  feet  are  round  at  the  bottom ;  on  each  foot 
it  is  that  reasoning  principle  alone  with  which  man  has  there  are  five  flat  homy  risings,  which  seem  to  be  the 
been  endowed,  Ibat  can  adapt  seemingly  opposite  causes  extremities  of  the  toes,  but  do  not  appear  outwardly, 
to  concur  in  tiie  great  general  design,  and,  even  where  The  hide  is  without  hair,  full  of  scratches  and  scars, 
the  oigans  are  deficient,  that  can  supply  their  place  by  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  t^irough  thick  woods  and 
tbe  intervention  of  assisting  instruments.  Where  reason  thorny  places.  At  the  end  of  the  tail  there  is  a  tuft 
prevails,  we  find  that  it  scarcely  matters  what  the  organs  of  hair  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  female  is  less  Hian 
are  that  give  it  the  direction ;  the  being  furnished  with  the  male,  and  the  udder  is  between  the  fore-legs.  But  a 
that  principle  still  goes  forward  steadily,  and  uniformly  more  accurate,  as  well  as  a  more  entertainin^f,  desorip- 
SQccessful--breaks  through  every  obstacle,  and  becomes  tion  of  the  parts  will  naturally  occur  in  the  hietorj 
master  of  every  enterprise.    I  have  seen  a  man  without  of  their  uses. 

hands  or  legs  convert,  by  practice,  his  very  stumps  to  Of  all  quadrupeds  the  elephant  is  the  strongest  as 

the  most  convenient  purposes,  and  with  these  clumsy  well  as  the  largest ;  and  yet  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is 

instroments  perform  uie  most  astonishing  feats  of  dex-  neither   fierce   nor  formicuible     Mild,   peaceful,    and 

ferity.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  the  mind  brave,  it  never  abuses  its  power  or  its  strength,  and 

alone  that  gives  a  master  to  the  creation ;  and  that,  if  a  only  uses  its  force  for  its  own  protection  or  that  of  its 

'bear  or  a  horse  were  endowed  with  the  same  intellects  community.    In  its  native  deserts  the  elephant  is  seldom 

that  have  been  giyen  to  man,  the  hardness  of  a  hoof  or  seen  alone,  but  appears  to  be  a  social,  friendly  creature, 

the  awkwardness  of  a  paw  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  The  oldest  of  the  company  conducts  the  band — ^thatf 

advancement  in  the  arts  of  dominion  or  of  social  felicity,  which  is  next  seniority  brings  up  the  rear.    I%e  young, 

the  weak,  and  the  sicluy  fall  into  the  centre ;  while  the 

females  carry  their  younff,  and  keep  them  frx)m  falling 

by  means  of  their  trunks.    They  maintain  this  order 

CHAP.  IL  only  in  dangerous  marches,  or  when  they  desire  to  feed 

in  cultivated  grounds ;  they  move  with  less  precaution 

OF  THE  SLXPHANT.  in  the  forest  and  solitudes,  but  without  ever  separating, 

or  removing  so  far  asunder  as  to  be  incapable  of  lend* 

Having  gone  through  the  description  of  those  quadru-  ing  each  other  any  requisite  assistance.  Nothing  can 
peds  that,  by  resembling  each  otner  in  some  striking  be  more  formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants  as  they 
particular,  a^mit  of  being  grouped  together  and  con-  appear  at  a  distance  in  an  African  landscape ;  wherever 
flidered  under  one  point  of  view,  we  now  come  to  those  they  march  the  forests  seem  to  fall  before  them ;  in 
insulated  sorts  that  bear  no  similitude  with  the  rest,  their  passage  they  bear  down  the  branches  upon  which 
and  that  to  be  distinctly  described  must  be  separately  tiiey  feed ;  and  if  they  enter  into  an  enclosure  they  dis- 
considered, troy  all  the  labours  or  the  husbandman  in  a  very  short 
-   The  foremost  of  these,  and  in  eveiy  respect  the  time.    Their  invasions  are  the  more  disagreeable  as 
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there  is  no  meanB  of  repelling  them ;  sinoe  it  would       This  animars  senee  of  smelling  is  not  only  exqnisitei 

require  a  small  anny  to  attaok  the  whole  drove  when  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  pleased  with  the  same 

\mited.    It  now  and  then  happens  that  one  or  two  are  odours  that  delight  mankind.     The  elephant  gathers 

foimd  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and  it  is  agsinst  these  flowers  with  great  pleasure  and  attention;  it  pie]»  them 

that  the  art  and  foroe  of  the  hunters  are  united ;  but  up  one  by  one,  unites  them  into  a  noeegay,  and  seems 

an  attempt  to  molest  the  whole  body  would  certainly  oharmed  with  the  perfume.    The  orange-flower  seems 

be  fatal.    They  go  forward  directly  against  him  who  to  be  particularly  gratelul  both  to  its  sense  of  taste  and 

offers  the  insult,  strike  him  with  tlieir  tusks,  seize  him  smelling ;  it  strips  the  tree  of  i^  its  verdure,  and  eats 

with  their  trunks,  fling  him  into  the  air,  and  then  tram-  every  part  of  it,  even  to  the  branehes  themselves.    It 

pie  him  to  pieces  under  their  feet.    But  they  are  thus  seeks  m  the  meadows  the  most  odoriferous  plants  is 

dreadful  only  wh«n  offended,  and  do  no  manner  of  per-  feed  upon ;  and  in  the  woods  it  prefers  the  coeoa,  the 

sonal  injury  when  suffered  to  feed  without  interru])tion.  banana,  the  palm,  and  the  saffo-tree  to  all  others.    As 

It  is  even  said  that  they  are  mindful  of  iniuries  received ;  tiie  shoots  of  all  these  are  tender  and  filled  with  {nth,  it 

and,  when  onee  molested  by  man,  seek  all  occasions  for  eats  not  only  the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  but  even  ihe 

the  future  to  be  revenged ;  they  smell  him  with  their  branches^  the  trunk*  and  the  whole  plant  to  the  very 

long  trunks  at  a  distance,  follow  him  with  all  their  zoots. 

speed  upon  the  scent,  and,  though  slow  to  appearance,        But  it  is  in  the  sense  of  touch  that  this  animal  excels 

thev  are  soon  able  to  come  up  wi&  and  destroy  him.  all  odiers  of  the  brute  creation,  and  perhaps  even  man 

ID.  their  lAtural  state  they  deligh't  to  live  along  the  himself.    The  organ  of  this  sense  lies  wh<^y  in  Urn 

sides  <tf  rivers,  to  keep  in  the  deepest  vales,  and  to  refresh  trunk,  which  is  an  instrument  peculiar  to  this  animal, 

themselves  in  the  most  shady  forests  and  watery  places,  and  which  serves  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  hand.  The 

They  cannot  live  far  from  the  water ;   and  they  always  trunk  is,  properly  speaking,  <mly  the  snoat  lengthened 

disturb  it  before  they  drink.    The  often  fill-  their  trunk  out  to  a  great  extent,  hollow  like  a  pipe,  and  ending  in 

with  it,  either  to  cool  that  organ  or  to  divert  themselves  two  openings,  or  nostrils,  like  those  of  a  hog.    An  ele* 

by  spirting  it  out  like  a  fotmtain.    They  are  equally  phant  of  fourteen  feet  high  has  the  trunk  about  eight 

distressed  by  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;   and,  to  feet  long,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  eircumferenoe  at 

avoid  the  former,  they  frequently  take  shelter  in  the  the  mouth,  where  it  is  thickest    It  is  hollow  all  along^ 

most  obscure  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  often  plunge  into  but  with  a  partition  running  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 

the  water,  and  even  swim  from  the  continent  to  islands  other ;  so  that  thouffh  outwardly  it  appears  like  a  singla 

some  leagues  distant  from  the  shore.  pipe,  it  is  inwardly  divided  into  twos.    This  fleshy  tabs 

Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  for  th^  is  composed  of  nerves  and  muscles,  eavered  with  a  pro- 
loath  all  kind  of  animal  diet  When  one  among  their  p^  skin  of  a  blackish  colour,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
number  happens  to  light  upon  a  spot  of  ^ood  pasture  body.  It  is  capable  of  being  moved  in  every  dirsetion, 
he  calls  the  rest,  and  invites  them  to  share  in  the  enters  of  being  lengthened  and  shortened,  of  being  bent  or 
tainment ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  copious  pasture  indeed  straightened,  so  pliant  as  to  embrace  any  bo<^^  it  is  ap- 
that  can  supply  the  necessities  of  the  whole  band.  As  plied  to,  and  yet  so  strong  that  nothing  can  be  tMn  from 
wi^  their  broad  and  heavy  feet  they  sink  deep  where-  the  gripe.  To  aid  the  force  of  this  grasp  there  are  several 
ever  they  go,  they  destroy  much  more  than  they  devour ;  little  eminences,  like  a  caterpillars  feet,  on  the  underside 
so  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  change  their  quar-  of  this  instrument,  which  without  doubt  o<mtribute  to 
ters,  and  to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another.  The  the  sensibility  of  the  touch  as  well  as  to  the-fiimness 
Indians  and  Negroes,  who  are  often  incommoded  by  of  the  hold.  Through  this  trunk  the  animal  iHreathes^ 
such  visitants,  do  all  they  can  to  keep  them  away,  making  drinks,  and  smdls  as  through  a  tube ;  and  at  the  very 
loud  noises,  and  large  fires  round  their  cultivatea  grounds;  point  of  it,  just  above  the  nostrils,  there  is  an  cxtensioD 
but  these  precautions  do  not  always  succeed ;  the  of  the  skin,  about  five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  fin- 
dephants  often  break  through  their  fences,  destroy  their  ger,  and  which,  in  fact,  answers  Sii  the  purposes  of  one; 
whole  harvest,  and  overturn  their  little  habitations,  for  with  the  rest  of  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  it  is  capa- 
When  they  have  satisfied  themselves,  and  trod  down  or  ble  of  assuming  different  forms  at  will,  and  consequently 
devoured  whatever  lay  in  their  way,  they  retreat  in  the  of  being  adapted  to  the  minutest  objeots.  By  means 
same  orderly  manner  in  which  tbe^r  made  their  irruption,  of  this  the  elephant  can  take  a  pin  from  ^e  ground* 

Such  are  the  habits  of  this  animal  considered  in  a  untie  the  knots  of  a  rope,  unlock  a  door,  and  even  write 

social  light ;  and,  if  we  regard  it  as  an  individual,  we  with  a  penu    "  I  have  myself  seen,**  says  .£lian,  *'  an 

shall  find  its  powers  still  more  extraordinary.    With  a  elephant  writing  Latin  eharaoters  on  a  ooard  in  a  veiy 

very  awkwara  a[^)eaiance,  it  possesses  all  the  senses  in  oroerly  manner,  his  keeper  only  showing  him  the  figure 

great  perfection,  and  is  capable  of  applying  them  to  of  each  letter.    While  thus  employed,  the  eyes  might  be 

more  useful  purposes  than  any  other  quadruped.    The  observed  studiously  cast  down  upon  the  writing,  and 

elephant,  as  we  observed,  has  very  small  eyes,  when  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  |[reat  skill  and  erudition." 

compared  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  its  body.      But  It  sometimes  happens  the  object  is  too  laiige  for  the 

though  their  minuteness  may  at  first  sight  appear  de-  trunk  to  grasp ;  m  such  a  case  the  elephant  makes  use 

formed,  yet,  when  we  oome  to  examine  them,  they  are  of  another  expedient,  as  admirable  as  any  of  the  fdrmac 

seen  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  expression,  and  to  discover  It  applies  tib^  extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the  soHase 

the  various  sensations  with  which  it  is  moved.    It  turns  of  the  obiect,  and,  sucking  up  its  breath,  lifts  and  si» 

them  with  attention  and  friendship  to  its  master ;  it  tains  such  a  weight  as  the  air  in  that  case  is  oapabk 

seems  to  reflect  and  deliberate ;   and  as  its  passions  of  keeping  suspended.    In  such  manner  this  instnunent 

slowly  suooeed  each  other  their  various  workings  are  is  usenil  in  most  of  the  purposes  of  life ;  it  is  an  <»igMt 

distinctly  seen.  of  smelling,  of  touching,  and  of  suction ;   it  not  our 

The  elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  excellence  provides  for  the  animal's  necessities  and  comforts,  baft  tt 

of  its  hearing.    Its  ears  are  extremely  large,  and  greater  also  serves  for  its  ornament  and  defence, 
in  proportion  than  ev«i  those  of  an  ass.     They  are        But  though  the  elephant  be  thus  admirably 

usually  dependent;  but  it  can  readily  raise  and  move  by  its  trunk,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  rest  (n  its' 

them.    They  serve  also  to  wipe  its  eyes,  and  to  }»x>tect  formation,  it  is  imwieldy  and  helpless.    The  neek 

them  against  the  dust  and  flies  that  might  otherwise  in-  sAiort  that  it  can  scarce  turn  its  bead,  and  mvM,  i 

oommode  them.    It  appears  delighted  with  music,  and  round  in  order  to  discover  an  enemy  from  behind. 

veiT  readily  learns  to  beat  time,  to  move  in  measure,  hunters  who  attack  it  on  that  quarter  generally 

and  even  to  join  its  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  escape  the  effhcts  of  its  indignation,  and  find  tm0  l» 

and  the  trumpet  renew  their  assaults  while  tae  elephant  is  tiinuiiff  M 
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fuedidaL    The  legs  are,  indeed,  not  so  inflexible  as  the  which  no  traveller  has  hitherto  had  an  opportunitj^ 

seek,  jet  they  are  yexy  stifl^  and  bend  not  without  diffi*  of  seeing,  and  it  must  be  refenned  to  some  mture  aocl^ 

eotty.   Those  before  seem  longer  than  the  hinder,  but  dent  to  determine. 

uwnbangmeasuredarefouna  to  be  something  ^orter^  The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable  as  any 

l%e  joints  by  which  they  bend  are  nearly  in  the  middle,  other  part    It  is  not  covered  oyer  with  hair  as  in  the 

Uke  the  fa&ee  of  a  man ;  and  the  great  bulk  which  they  generality  of  quadrupeds,  but  is  nearly  bare.    Here  and 

are  to  support  makes  their  flexure  imgainly.    While  the  there,  indeed,  a  few  bristles  are  seen  growing  in  the 

slephaat  is  young,  it  bends  the  legs  to  lie  down  or  to  scars  and  wrinkles  of  the  body,  and  very  thmly  scat- 

aae;  but  wfa«:i  it  grows  old  or  sickly,  this  is  not  per*  tered  over  the  rest  of  the  skin;  but  in  general  the  head 

fmned  without  humao  asaistaace;  and  it  becomes,  con^  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  and  resembling  more  the 

seqiiently,  so  inoonvenient,  that  the  animal  chooses  to  baric  of  an  old  tree  than  the  skin  of  an  animal.    This 

deep  standing.    The  feet  upon  which  these  massy  co-  grows  thicker  every  year;  and  by  a  constant  addition 

lamns  are  supported  fiwm  a  base  scarce  broader  than  of  substance,  it  at  length  contracts  that  disorder  well 

Ihe  legs  they  sustain.    They  are  divided  into  five  toes,  known  by  the  name  of  the  elephantiasis^  or  Arabian 

which  are  covered  beneath  the  skinf  and  none  of  which  leprosy^-^  disease  to  which  man  as  well  as  the  ele^^ant 

appear  to  the  eyej  a  kind  of  protuberance  like  claws  axe  is  often  subject    In  order  to  prevent  this  the  Indians 

oofy  observed,  which  vary  in  number  fix>m  three  to  five,  rub  the  elephant  with  oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it  to 

The  apparent  claws  vaiy — the  internal  toes  are  con-  preserve  its  pliancy.     To  the  inconveniences  of  this 

stantly  flie  same.    The  sole  of  Ihe  foot  is  furnished  with  disorder  is  added  another,  arising  from  the  great  senm- 

a  flldn  as  thick  and  hard  as  horn,  and  which  completely  bility  of  those  parts  that  are  not  calloua     Upon  these 

corerB  the  whole  under-part  of  the  fooL  the  flies  settle  in  great  abundance,  and  torment  this 

To  the  rest  of  the  eiephantf  s  incumbrances  may  be  animal  unceasingly ;  to  remedy  which  the  elephant 

added  its  enormous  tudm,  which  are  unserviceable  for  tries  all  its  arts— uses  not  only  its  tail  and  its  trunk  in 

chewing,  and  are  only  weapons  of  defence.    These,  as  the  natural  manner  to  keep  them  off,  but  even  takes  tha 

the  animal  grows  old,  become  so  heavy,  that  it  is  some-  branch  of  a  tree  or  a  bimdle  of  hay  to  strike  them  off 

times  obliged  to  make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its  stall  to  with.    When  this  £gu1s,  it  often  gathers  up  the  dust  with 

rest  them  in,  and  ease  itself  in  the  fJEitigue  of  their  sup-  its  trunk,  and  thus  covers  all  the  sensible  places.    In 

port    It  is  well  known  to  what  an  amaring  size  these  this  manner  it  has  been  seen  to  dust  itself  several  times 

tusks  grow;  they  are  two  in  number,  proceeding  from  a  dav,  particularly  upon  leaving  tiie  bath. 

ti»e  uppcivjaw,  and  are  sometimes  found  above  six  feet  Water  is  as  necessary  to  this  animal  as  food  itsel£ 

k>ng.    Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  rather  the  horns  When  in  a  state  of  nature  the  elephant  rarely  quits  the 

than  the  teeth  of  this  animal;  but,  besides  their  greater  banks  of  the  river,  and  often  stands  in  water  up  to  the 

simititode  to  bone  than  to  horn,  they  have  been  indis-  belly.    In  a  state  of  servitiide  the  Indians  take  equal 

patablv  found  to  grow  from  the  upper-jaw,  and  not  care  to  provide  a  good  and  proper  supply;  they  wasn  it 

mm.  the  frontal  bones,  as  some  have  thought  proper  to  with  great  address ;  they  give  it  all  the  coveniences  for 

assert    Some,  also,  have  asserted  &at  these  tusks  are  lending  assistance  to  itself;  they  smooth  the  skin  with 

abed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stag  sheds  its  horns ;  pumice-stone,  and  then  rub  it  over  with  oil,  essences, 

bot  it  is  very  ^bable,  from  their  solid  consistence  and  and  odours. 

from  their  accidental  defects,  which  often  appear  to  be  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  animal  furnished 

the  eiect  of  a  slow  decay,  that  they  are  nxed  as  the  with  so  many  various  advantages,   both  of  strength, 

tsedi  of  other  animals  are  generally  found  to  be.    Ger-  sagacify,  and  obedience,  should  be  taken  into  the  service 

tain  it  is  that  the  elej^ant  never  sheds  them  in  a  do-  of  man.    We  accordingly  find  that  the  elephant  from 

Mtio  state,  but  keeps  them  until  thev  become  inoon-  time  immemorial  has  been  employed  either  for  the  pur>- 

fanient  and  cumbersome  to  the  last  degree.    An  ao-  poses  of  labour,  of  war,  or  of  ostentation,  to  increase 

eoant  of  the  uses  to  which  these  teeth,are  applied,  belongs  the  grandeur  of  eastern  princes  or  to  extend  their  domi- 

lather  to  a  history  of  the  arts  than  of  Nature.  niona    We  have  hitherto  been  describing  this  animal 

Thk  animal  is  e({ually  singular  in  other  parts  of  its  in  its  natural  state ;  we  now  come  to  consider  it  in  a 

•wftfMalion ;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  in  other  creatures  diflerent  view,  as  teJcen  from  the  forest  and  reduced  to 

•erve  to  suck  up  ana  direct  their  drink  or  their  food;  human  obedience.    We  are  now  to  behold  this  brave, 

Imt  in  the  elephant  they  are  totally  inconvenient  for  harmless  creature  as  learning  a  lesson  from  mankind, 

Mb  purposes;  and  it  not  only  gathers  its  food  with  its  and  instmcted  by  him  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  massacre^ 

tank,  but  supplies  itself  with  water  bv  the  same  means,  and  devastation.  We  are  now  to  behold  this  half-reason- 

when  it  eats  hay,  as  I  have  seen  it  frequently,  it  takes  ing  animal  led  into  the  field  of  batde,  and  wondering 

Up  a  small  wisp  of  it  with  the  trunk,  turns  and  shapes  at  those  tumidts  and  that  madness  which  he  is  com- 

it  with  that  instrument  for  some  time,  and  then  directs  polled  to  increase.    The  elephant  is  a  native  of  Africa 

ft  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  chewed  by  the  great  grind-  and  Asia,  being  found  neither  in  Europe  nor  America. 

Pig  teeth,  which  are  laj^e  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  In  Africa  he  still  retains  his  natural  liberty.    The  savage 

Ilia  aaimal    Hiis  pacquet  when  chewed  is  swallowed,  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world,  instead  of  at- 

Wld  sever  ruminated  again  as  in  cows  or  sheep,  the  tempting   to  subdue  this  powerful  creature  to  their 

Miiaah  and  intestines  of  this  creature  more  resembling  necessities,  are  happy  in  being  able  to  protect  themsdves 

ftfv^of  a  horse.    Its  manner  of  drinking  is  equally  ex-  from  his  fuiy.    Formerly,  indeed,  during  the  splendour 

toaaidiiiarv.    For  this  purpose,  the  elephcmt  dips  the  end  of  the  Cartha^ian  empire,  elephants  were  used  in  their 

pfta  tiuiK  into  the  waier,  and  sucks  up  just  as  much  as  wars;  but  this  was  only  a  transitory  gleam  of  human 

M  that  great  fleshy  tube  completely.    It  then  lifts  up  power  in  that  part  of  the  globe — ^the  natives  of  Africa 

W  head  with  the  trunk  full,  and  turning  the  point  into  nave  long  since  degenerate,  and  the  elephant  is  only 

MnaoBth,  as  if  it  intended  to  swallow  trunk  and  dl,  it  known  among  them  frtnn  hia  devastations.    However, 

Mnastiie  point  below  the  opeuinff  of  the  wind-pipe,  there  are  no  elephants  in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa 

fnoik  being  in  tliis  position  and  still  full  of  water,  at  present,  there  being  none  found  on  this  side  of  Mount 

amhant  then  blows  strongly  into  it  at  the  other  Atlaa    It  is  beyond  the  river  Senegal  that  they  are  to 

» Wikidi  forces  the  water  it  contains  into  the  throat,  be  met  with  in  great  numbers,  and  so  down  to  the  Cape 

"^  whidi  it  is  heard  to  pour  with  a  loud  gurgling  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the  eountiy. 

vhieh  continues  until  the  whole  is  blown  down.  In  this  extensive  region  they  appear  to  be  more  numer- 

^k  manner  o£  drinking,  some  have  been  led  into  ous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    They  are  there 

^finfon  that  the  young  elephant  sucks  with  its  less  fearful  of  man;  less  retired  into  the  heart  of  the 

*  Md  not  with  its  mouth ;  thiai,  however,  is  a  fact  forests,  they  seem  to  be  y^n^^i^i*  of.  his  importance  and 
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ignorance,  and  often  come  down  to  ravage  his  little  from  eaoli  other  that  a  man  can  easfly  pass  Between 

labours.    They  treat  him  with  the  same  haughty  dis-  them — there  being  only  one  great  passage  left  open 

dain  which  they  show  to  other  animals,  and  consider  through  which  an  elephant  can  easily  come,  and  which 

him  as  a  mischieyous  little  being  that  fears  to  oppose  is  so  contrived  as  to  shut  behind  as  soon  as  the  beast 

them  openly.  has  entered.    To  draw  him  into  this  enclosure  it  is 

But  although  these  animals  are  most  plentiful  in  neoessarv  first  to  find  him  out  in  the  woods;  and  a 
Africa,  it  is  only  in  Asia  that  the  greatest  elephants  are  female  elephant  is  conducted  along  into  the  heart  of  ^ 
found,  and  rendered  subservient  to  human  command,  forest,  where  it  is  obliged  by  its  keeper  to  cry  out  for 
In  Africa  the  largest  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high ;  in  the  male.  The  male  very  readily  answers  the  cry,  and 
Asia  they  are  found  from  ten  to  fifteen.  Their  price  hastens  to  join  her ;  which  the  keej)er  perceiving, 
increases  according  to  their  size :  and  when  they  cKoeed  obliges  her  to  retreat,  still  repeating  the  same  cry,  until 
a  certain  bulk,  their  value  then  rises,  like  jewels,  as  the  she  leads  the  animal  into  the  enclosure  already  de- 
fancy  is  pleased  to  estimate.  scribed,  which  ehnts  the  moment  be  has  entered.    Still, 

Tne  largest  are  entirely  kept  for  the  use  of  princes,  however,  the  female  proceeds  calling  and  inviting,  while 
and  are  maintained  with  great  magnificence  and  at  an  the  male  proceeds  forward  in  the  enclosure,  which  grows 
enormous  expense.  The  usual  colour  of  the  elephant  is  narrower  all  the  way,  until  the  poor  animal  finds  him- 
a  dusky  black ;  but  some  are  said  to  be  white,  and  the  self  completely  shut  up,  without  tlie  power  of  either  id- 
price  of  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  inestimable.  Such  an  vancing  or  retreating — the  female  in  the  meantime 
one  is  peculiarly  aj^ropriated  for  the  monarch's  own  being  let  out  by  a  private  way,  which  she  has  been  ^re- 
riding  ;  he  is  kept  in  a  palace,  attended  by  the  nobles,  viou^y  accustomed  ta  The  wild  elephant  upon  seeing 
and  almost  adored  by  the  people.  Some  have  said  that  himself  in  this  way  instantly  attempts  to  use  violence ; 
these  white  elephants  are  larger  than  the  rest ;  others  and  upon  seeing  the  hunters  all  his  former  desiies  torn 
assert  that  they  are  less ;  and  still  others  entirely  doubt  to  fury.  In  the  meantime  the  hunters,  having  fixed 
their  existence.  him  with  cords,  attempt  to  soften  his  indignation  by 

As  the  art  of  war  is  but  veiy  little  improved  in  Asia,  throwing  buckets  of  water  upon  him  in  gfeaX  quantities, 
there  are  few  princes  of  the  East  who  do  not  procure  rubbing  the  body  with  leaves,  and  pouring  oil  down  Ms 
and  maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are  able,  and  ears.    Soon  after  two  tame  elephants  are  brought,  a 
place  great  confidence  on  their  assistance  in  an  engage-  male  and  a  female,  which  caress  the  indicant  animal 
ment.    For  this  ]purpose  tliey  are  obliged  to  take  them  with  their  trunks,  while  they  still  continue  pouring 
wild  in  their  native  forests  and  tame  them ;  for  the  water  on  it  to  refresh  it.    At  last  a  tame  elephant  is 
elephant  never  breeds  in  a  state  of  servitude.    It  is  one  brought  forward  of  that  number  which  is  entplc^ed  in 
of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in  this  extraordinary  instructing  the  new-comers,  and  an  officer  rimng  u^n 
creature  that  his  generative  powers  totally  fail  when  he  it,  in  order  to  show  the  late  captive  that  it  has  notlung 
comes  under  the  dominion  of  man — as  if  he  seemed  to  fear.   The  hunters  thm  open  the  enclosure,  and  while 
unwillingljr  to  propagate  a  race  of  slaves  to  increase  the  this  creature  leads  the  captive  along,  two  more  are 
pride  of  his  conq^ueror.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  joined  on  either  side  of  it,  and  these  compel  it  to  sub- 
quadruped  that  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native  climate,  mit.    It  is  then  tied  by  cords  to  a  massy  pillar,  pro- 
it  indulged  with  a  moderate  share  of  freedom ;  and  we  vided  for  that  purpose,  and  sufiE^red  to  remain  in  that 
know  that  many  of  them  will  copulate  in  every  climate,  position  for  about  a  day  and  a  night,  until  its  indigna- 
The  elephant  alone  has  never  been  seen  to  breed ;  and  tion  be  wholly  subsided.    The  next  day  it  begins  to  be 
though  he  has  been  reduced  imder  the  obedience  of  man  for  somewhat  submissive,  and  in  a  fortnight  is  completely 
ages,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  female  still  remains  tamed  like  the  rest.    The  females  are  taken  when  ae- 
a  secret   Aristotle,  indeed,  asserts  that  she  goes  two  years  oompanying  the  males ;  they  often  come  into  these  en- 
wtth  yoimg ;  that  she  continues  to  suckle  her  young  for  closures,  and  they  shortly  afterwards  act  as  decojs  to 
three  years,  and  that  she  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time ;  but  the  rest.    But  this  method  of  taking  the  elephant  difi^rs 
he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  hunter ;  the  Negroes 
possible  for  him  to  have  his  information.    From  autho-  of  Africa,  who  hunt  this  animal  merely  for  its  flesh,  are 
rities  equally  doubtful,  we  learn  that  the  little  one  is  content  to  take  it  in  pit-falls,  and  often  pursue  it  in  the 
about  as  large  as  a  wild  boar  the  instant  it  is  brought  defiles  of  a  mountain,  where  it  cannot  easily  turn,  and 
forth ;  that  its  tusks  do  not  yet  appear,  but  that  all  the  so  wound  it  from  behind  till  it  falls, 
rest  of  its  teeth  are  i^parent ;  that  at  the  age  of  six       The  elephant  when  once  tamed  becomes  the  moat 
months  it  is  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  its  tusks  well  grown ;  gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animals.     It  soon  conceives 
and  that  it  continues  in  this  manner  for  near  thirty  an  attachment  for  the  persons  that  attend  it,  caresses 
years,  advancing  to  maturity.    All  this  is  doubtful ;  but  him,  obeys  him,  and  seems  to  anticipate  his  desires.  In 
It  is  certain  that,  in  order  to  recruit  the  numbers  which  a  short  time  it  begins  to  comprehend  several  of  the 
are  consumed  in  war,  the  princes  of  the  East  are  every  signs  made  to  it,  and  even  the  difierrait  sounds  of  the 
year  obliged  to  send  into  the  forests,  and  to  use  various  voice ;  it  perfectly  distinguishes  the  one  of  command 
methods  to  procure  a  fresh  supply.   Of  all  these  nume-  from  that  of  anger  or  approbation,  and  it  acts  accocd- 
rous  bands  there  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  originally  ingly.    It  is  seldom  deceived  in  its  master's  voice ;  it 
wild,  nor  one  that  has  not  been  forced  into  a  state  of  receives  his  orders  with  attention,  and  executes  them 
subjection.    Men  themselves  are  (^n  content  to  propa-  with  prudence— eagerly,  yet  without  preoipitaticm.    AB 
gate  a  race  of  slaves,  that  pass  down  in  this  wretched  its  motions  are  regulated ;   and  its  actions  seem  to 
state  throiigh  successive  generations ;  but  the  elephant  partake  of  its  magnitude— being  grave,  majestic,  and 
under  subjection  is  unalterably  barren — ^perhaps  from  secure.    It  is  quickly  taught  to  kneel  dovm  to  reottfa 
some  physical  causes  which  are  as  yet  unknown.  its  rider ;  it  caresses  those  it  knows   with  its  trunk; 
The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  with  this  salutes  such  as  it  is  ordered  todif  '      '~*~ 


multi{)ly  the  breed  of  the  ele^mants,  like  that  of  other    and  with  this,  as  with  a  hand,  helps  to  take  up  a  pflrl 
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animals,  have  been  at  last  content  to  separate  the  males  of  its  load.    It  sufibrs  itself  to  be  arrayed  in 

from  the  females,  to  prevent  those  accesses  of  desire  and  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  finery  of  its 

which  debilitated  without  multii^ying  the  species.    In  pings.    It  ^ws  either  chariots,  cannon,  or  ability 

order  to  take  them  wild  in  the  woods  a  spot  of  ground  with  surprising  strength  and  peiseveranee ;  ana  lift 

is  fixed  upon,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  ptfiUi-  with  a  seeming  satistaetion,  provided  that  it  be  wil 

sade.    This  is  made  of  the  thickest  and  the  strongest  beaten  without  a  cause,  and  that  its  master  iiftiniDiff 

trees  and  strengthened  by  cross-barB>  which  gives  firm-  pleased  with  its  exertions, 
ness  to  the  whole.    The  posts  are  fixed  at  such  distances       The  elephant's  conductor  is  usually  mounted  v^on  ilt 
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netk,  and  mfikes  use  of  a  rod  of  iron  to  guide  it»  whioh  enmloyed  to  assist     In  either  case  there  was  a  great 

is  somedmea  pointed,  and  at  others  bent  into  a. hook,  deal  of  preparation  to  very  little  effect,  for  a  single  ele- 

With  this  the  animal  is  spurred  forward  when  duU  or  phant  is  known  to  consume  as  much  as  for^  men 

disobedient;  but  in  general  a  word  is  sufficient  to  put  m  a  day. 

&e  gentle  creature  into  motion,  especially  when  it  is  At  present,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
acquainted  with  the  conductor.  This  acquaintance  is  oanying  or  drawing  burthens  throughout  the  whole 
eftea  perfbetly  necessary ;  for  the  elephant  frequently  peninsula  of  India ;  and  no  animal  can  be  more  fitted 
takes  socb  an  affection  to  its  keeper  that  it  will  ooey  no  bv  Nature  for  this  employment  The  strength  of  an 
ether :  and  it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief  when  in  elephant  is  equal  to  its  bulk,  for  it  can  with  great  ease 
some  sudden  fit  of  madness  it  has  killed  its  conductor,  draw  a  load  that  six  horses  could  not  remove ;  it  can 
We  are  told  that  one  of  these,  that  was  used  by  the  readily  cany  upon  its  back  three  or  four  thousand 
French  ferces  in  India  for  drawing  their  cannon,  was  weight — upon  its  tusks  alone  it  can  support  near  a 
poimsed  by  the  conductor  a  rewfud  for  having  per-  thousand ;  its  force  may  also  be  estimated  nrom  the  ve- 
finnned  some  painful  service ;  but  being  disappointed  of  lodty  of  its  motion  compared  to  the  mass  of  its  body, 
its  expectation  it  slew  him  in  a  fuiy.  The  conductor's  It  can  go  in  its  ordinary  pace  as  fast  as  a  horse  at  an 
wife,  who  was  a  spectator  of  this  shocking  scene,  cotdd  easy  trot ;  and  when  pushed,  it  can  move  as  swifUy  as  a 
not  restrain  her  madness  aud  despair ;  but  running  with  horse  at  ftiU  gallop.  It  can  travel  with  ease  fifty  or  sixty 
her  two  children  in  her  arms,  threw  them  at  the  ele-  miles  a  day ;  and  when  hard  pressed  almost  double  that 
phanf  8  feet,  crying  out,  that  since  it  had  killed  her  bus-  distance.  It  may  be  heard  trotting  on  at  a  great  dis- 
band it  mi^  kUl  her  and  her  children  also.  The  tance ;  it  is  easy,  also,  to  follow  it  by  the  track,  which  is 
ahant.  seeing  the  children  at  his  feet,  in8tantl}r  stop-  deeply  impressed  on  the  groimd,  and  from  fifteen  to 
and  moderating  its  fury,  took  up  the  eldest  with  its  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
trunk,  and  placing  him  upon  his  neck,  adopted  him  for  In  India  they  are  also  put  to  other  verv  disagreeable 
its  conductor,  ana  obeyed  him  ever  after  with  great  offices;  for  in  some  courts  of  the  more  barbarous  princes 
panctuality.  they  are  used  as  executioners ;  and  this  horrid  task  they 
But  it  IS  not  for  drawing  burthens  alone  that  the  perform  with  great  dexterity.  With  their  trunks  they 
elephants  are  serviceable  in  war ;  they  are  often  brought  are  seen  to  break  every  limb  of  the  criminal  at  the  word 
into  the  ranks,  and  compelled  to  fight  in  the  most  of  command ;  they  sometimes  trample  him  to  death,  and 
dangerous  parts  of  the  ^Id  of  battle.  There  was  a  sometimes  impale  him  on  their  enormous  tusks,  as  di- 
time,  indeed,  in  India  when  they  were  much  more  used  rected.  In  this  the  elephant  is  rather  the  servant  of  a 
in  war  than  at  present  A  century  or  two  ago,  a  great  cruel  master  than  a  voluntary  tyrant,  since  no  other 
part  of  the  dependence  of  the  general  was  upon  the  animal  of  the  forest  is  so  naturally  benevolent  and 
number  and  the  expertnesa  of  his  elephants ;  but  of  late,  gentle ;  equally  mindful  of  benefits  as  sensible  oi  neg- 
since  war  has  been  contented  to  adopt  fatal  instead  lect,  he  contracts  a  friendship  for  his  keeper,  and  obeys 
of  formidable  arts,  the  elephant  is  little  used,  except  for  him  even  beyond  his  capacity. 

drawing  cannon  or  tran^orting  provisions.  The  princes  In  India,  where  they  were  at  one  time  employed  in 

of  the  country  are  pleased  to  keep  a  few  for  ornament,  launching  ships,  a  particular  elephant  was  directed  to 

or  for  the  purpose  of  removing  their  seraglios';  but  they  force  a  very  large  vessel  into  the  water;  the  work  proved 

are  seldom  led  into  a  field  of  battle,  where  they  are  unable  superior  to  its  strength  but  not  to  its  endeavours,  which, 

to  withstand  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  have  been  however,  the  keeper  i^ected  to  despise.    "  Take  away," 

often  found  to  turn  upon  their  employers.    Still,  how-  says  he,  "  that  lazy  beast,  and  bring  another  better  fitted 

ever,  they  are  used  in  war  in  the  more  remote  parts  for  service."    The  poor  animal  instantly  upon  this  re- 

of  the  east — ^in  Siam,  in  Cochin  China,  in  Tonquin,  and  doubled  its  efforts,  firactured  its  skull,  and  died  upon  the 

Pegu.    In  all  these  places  they  not  only  serve  to  swell  spot 

the  pomp  of  state,  being  adorned  with  all  the  barbarian  In  Delhi,  an  elephant  pas^g  along  the  streets  put 

splendour  that  those  countries  can  bestow,  but  they  are  his  trunk  into  a  tailor^s  shop  where  several  people  were 

actually  led  into  the  field  of  battle,  armed  before  with  at  work.    One  of  the  persons  of  the  shop,  desirous 

«oats  of  mail,  and  loaded  on  the  back  each  with  a  of  some  amusement,  pricked  the  animal's  tnink  with  his 

aaaure  towo-,  containing  fi^m  hve  to  seven  combatants,  needle,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  with  this  slight 

Upon  its  neck  sits  the  conductor,  who  goads  the  animal  punishment    The  elephant,  however,  passed  ori  without 

into  the  thickest  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  increase  any  immediate  signs  of  resentment ;  but  coming  to  a 

the  devastation;  wherever  it  goes  nothing  can  with-  puddle  filled  with  dirty  water,  he  filled  his  trunk,  returned 

atuid  its  fury;   it  levels  the  ranks  with  its  immense  to  the  shop,  and  spirted  the  contents  over  all  the  finery 

balk,  flings  such  as  oppose  it  into  the  air,  or  crushes  upon  which  the  tailors  were  then  employed. 

ftem*to  death  under  its  feet    In  the  meantime,  those  An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed  through 

iriio  are  placed  upon  its  back  combat  as  from  an  emi-  the  bazaar  or  market,  as  he  went  by  a  certain  herb- 

Benoe,  and  fling  down  their  weapons  with  double  force,  woman  always  received  from  her  a  mouthfril  of  greens. 

tiietf  weight  been  added  to  their  velocity.    Nothing,  Being  one  day  seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  madness  he 

tiierefore,  can  be  more  dreadful  or  more  irresistible  than  broke  his  fetters,  and,  running  through  the  market,  put 

toeh  a  movinjpf  machine  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  the  crowd  to  flight,  and  amon^  others  this  woman,  whe 

nodern  arts  of  war;  the  elephant,  thus  armed  and  con-  in  her  haste  forgot  a  little  child  at  her  stall.    The  el^ 

dueled,  raging  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  battle,  inspires  phant,  recollecting  the  spot  where  his  benefactress  was 

BK»8  terror  than  even  those  machines  that  destroy  at  a  accustomed  to  sit,  took  up  the  infant  gently  in  his  trunk 

^jataoee,  and  are  often  most  fatal  when  most  unseeiL  and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Bvt  Ibis  method  of  combating  is  rather  formidable  than  At  the  Cape  of  Good  hope  it  is  customary  to  hunt  these 

^ftetoal :  polished  nations  have  ever  been  victorious  animals  for  the  sake  of^  their  teeth.    Three  horsemen, 

4aftm  Ihoee  semi-barbarous  troops  that  have  called  in  the  well  mounted  and  armed  with  lances,  attack  the  elepharrt 

jMbant  to  their  assistance,  or  attempt  to  gain  a  victory  alternately,  each  relieving  the  other  as  they  see  their 

iy  nerely  astonishing  their  opposers.    The  Romans  companion  pressed,  till  the  beast  is  subdued.    Three 

MMtt  learned  the  art  of  opening  their  ranks  to  admit  the  Dutchmen,  brothers,  who  had  made  large  fortunes  by 

3jiifilaat,  and  thus  separating  it  from  assistance,  quickly  this  business,  determined  to  retire  to  Europe  and  enioy 

j^inelled  its  conductors  to  calm  the  animal's  fuiy  and  the  fruits  of  their  labours ;  but  they  resolved  one  day 

li  flmnit    It  sometimes  also  happened  that  the  ele-  before  they  went  to  have  a  last  chase  by  way  of  amtise- 

j/tmgA  beeame   impatient    of  control ;     and,    instead  ment :  they  met  with  their  game,  and  began  their  attack 

<f  i^Mjing  its  conductor,  turned  upon  those  forces  it  was  in  the  usual  maimer ;  but  unfortunately,  one  of  their 
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hones  falling,  happened  to  fling  his  rider,  the  enraged 
elephant  instantly  seized  the  unhappy  huntsman  with 
his  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a  yast  height  in  the  air,  and 
received  him  upon  one  of  his  tusks  as  he  fell ;  and  then, 
turning  towards  the  other  two  brothers,  as  it  were  with 
an  aspect  of  revenge  and  insult,  held  out  to  them  the 
impaled  wretch,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produces  the  great 
enmity  between  him  and  mankind;  but  whether  they 
are  shed  like  the  horns  of  the  deer,  or  whether  the  animal 
be  killed  to  obtain  them,  is  not  yet  perfectly  known. 
All  we  have  as  yet  certain  is,  that  the  natives  of  Africa, 
from  whence  almost  all  our  ivory  comes,  assure  us  that 
they  find  the  greatest  part  of  it  in  their  forests ;  nor 
would,  say  they,  the  teeth  of  an  elephant  recompense 
them  for  their  trouble  and  danger  in  killinff  it;  notwith- 
standing, the  elephants  which  are  tamed  by  nuin  are 
never  known  to  shed  their  tusks ;  and  from  the  hardness 
of  their  substance  they  seem  no  way  analogous  to  deers' 
horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often  found  in  a 
fossil  state.  Some  years  ago,  two  great  gxinding-teeth 
and  part  of  the  tusK  of  an  elephant  were  discovered^  at 
the  depth  of  forty-two  yards,  in  a  lead-mine  in  Flint- 
shire. 

The  tusks  of  the  mammotb»  so  often  found  still  fossil 
in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  ivory,  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ele- 

1>hant ;  however,  the  animal  must  have  oeen  much 
arger  in  that  country  than  it  is  found  at  present,  as 
those  tusks  are  often  known  to  weigh  four  hundred 
pounds,  while  those  that  come  from  Africa  seldom 
eiiceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These  enormous  tusks 
are  found  lodged  in  the  sandy  banks  dT  the  Siberian 
rivers ;  and  the  natives  pretend  that  they  belong  to  an 
animal  which  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  elephant 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  several  enormous 
skeletons,  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  remote  from  the  river  Miume,  in 
America,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast  Some 
of  the  tusks  are  near  seven  feet  long,  one  foot  nine 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  one  foot  near 
the  points,  the  cavity  at  the  root  or  base  nineteen  inches 
deep.  Besides  their  size  there  are  yet  other  difierences: 
the  tusks  of  the  true  elephant  have  sometimes  a  very 
slight  lateral  bend ;  these  have  a  larger  twist,  or  ^iral 
curve,  towards  the  smaller  end;  but  the  great  and 
specific  difierence  consists  in  the  shape  of  the  grinding- 
teeth ;  which  in  these  newly  found  are  fashioned  like 
the  teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal — ^not  flat  and  ribbed 
transverBelv  on  their  surface  like  those  of  the  modem 
elephant,  but  furnished  with  a  double  rotw  of  high  and 
conic  processes,  as  if  intended  to  masticate,  not  to  grind, 
their  food.  A  third  difierence  is  in  the  thigh-i>one, 
which  is  of  a  greatly  disproportionable  thickness  to 
that  of  theel^hant,  and  has  aiso  some  other  anatomioid 
variations.  These  fossil  bones  have  likewise  been  found 
in  Peru  and  the  Brazils;  and,  when  cut  and  polished 
by  the  workers  in  ivory,  appear  in  every  respect  similar. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hunter  that  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  larger  animal  than  the  elephant,  and  difier- 
inff  from  it  in  being  carnivorous.  But  as  yet  this  formi- 
daole  creature  has  evaded  oinr  search;  and  if,  indeed, 
such  an  animal  exists,  it  is  happy  for  man  that  it  keeps 
at  a  distance — since  what  ravage  might  not  be  expected 
frt)m  a  creature  endued  with  more  than  the  strength 
of  the  elephant,  and  all  the  rapacity  of  the  tiger  t 
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Next  to  the  elephant  the  rhinoceros  is  the  most  pomr- 
fill  of  animals.  It  is  usually  found  twelve  ieet  kng 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  from 
six  to  seven  feet  hi^h,  and  the  chrcumferenoe  of  its  body 
is  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  It  is  therefore  equal  to 
the  elephant  in  bulk;  and  if  it  appears  much  smaller U> 
the  eye,  the  reason  is  that  its  legs  are  much  shorten 
Words  can  convey  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  this  ani* 
mal's  shape — and  yet  there  are  few  so  remarkably  fonned; 
its  head  is  furnished  with  a  horn  growing  from  the  anoat, 
sometimes  three  feet  and  a  half  long — and  but  for  ibia, 
that  part  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  hog ;  the  upper 
lip,  however,  is  much  longer  in  proportion,  ends  in  a 

Soint  is  very  pliable,  serves  to  coueet  ita  food,  and 
eliver  it  into  the  mouth ;  the  ears  are  large,  erect,  and 
pointed;  the  eyes  are  small  and  piercing;  the  shin  is 
naked,  rough,  knotty,  and  lies  upon  the  body  in  folds 
after  a  very  peculiar  fashion;  there  are  two  folds  very 
remarkable— one  above  the  shoulders  and  another  above 
the  rump ;  the  skin,  which  is  of  a  dirty  brovm  colour, 
is  so  thick  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  scimitar,  and  to  reaiflt 
a  musketrbaU ;  the  belly  hangs  low ;  the  legs  are  short, 
strong,  and  thick ;  and  the  hoofs  axe  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  pointing  forward. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  that  appears 
chiefly  formidable  from  the  horn  gprowing  from  its  snout, 
and  formed  rather  for  war  than  with  a  propensity  to  en- 
gage. This  horn  is  sometimes  found  from  three  feet  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  growing  frt>m  the  sdid  boDe^ 
and  so  disposed  as  to  be  managed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. It  IS  composed  of  the  most  solid  substance ;  and 
pointed  so  as  to  inflict  the  most  fatal  wounds.  The  ele- 
phant, the  boar,  and  the  bufialo  are  obliged  to  strike 
transversely  with  their  weapons;  but  the  rhinoceros 
employs  all  his  force  with  every  blow — so  that  the  tiger 
will  more  vrillingly  attack  any  other  animal  of  the  forest 
than  one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  employed  Indeed, 
there  is  no  force  which  this  terrible  animal  has  to  appre- 
hend—defended on  every  side  by  a  thick  homy  hide, 
which  the  claws  of  the  Uon  or  tiger  are  unable  to  jMeroe, 
and  armed  before  with  a  weapon  that  even  the  elephant 
does  not  choose  to  oppose.  The  missionaries  assure  us 
that  the  elephant  is  often  found  dead  in  the  foFests* 

I)ieroed  with  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  and  though  it 
ooks  like  vrisdom  to  doubt  whatever  they  tell  us^  yet  I 
cannot  help  giving  credit  to  what  they  relate  on  this 
occasion,  particularly  when  confirmed  by  Pliny.  The 
combat  between  these  two»  the  most  formidable  animals 
of  the  forest,  must  be  very  dreadful.  Emanuel,  king 
of  Portugal,  willing  to  try  their  strength,  actually  opjpo- 
sed  them  to  each  other — cmd  the  elephant  was  defeated. 
But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formidable  by  natuie, 
yet  imagination  has  not  failed  to  exert  itself  in  adding 
to  its  terrors.  The  scent  is  said  to  be  most  exquisite; 
and  it  is  afiirmed  that  it  consorts  vrith  the  tiger.  It  is 
rq)orted,  also,  that  wlien  it  has  overturned  a  man,  or 
any  other  animal,  it  continues  to  lick  the  flesh  qatB 
from  the  bone  with  its  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely rough.  All  this,  however,  is  fabulous;  theaeenlt 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  expansion  of  the  <ASuiUKj 
nerves,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  a  ho^,  which  wekaflw 
to  be  indiflerent ;  it  keeps  company  vrith  the  tiger  otSf 
because  they  both  frequent  watery  places  in  the  DUong 
climates  where  they  are  bred ;  and  as  to  its  loogb  timfm 
that  is  so  far  from  the  truth  that  no  animal  of  near  ll» 
size  has  so  soft  a  one.  ''  I  have  often  felt  it  myadp 
says  Ladvocat,  in  his  description  of  this  animal ;  **  Hia 
smooth,  soft,  and  small»  ]ilke  that  of  a  dog ;  and  Isl  lilt 
feel  it  appears  as  if  one  passed  the  hand  over  yidvetn  I 
have  oft^  seen  it  lick  a  young  man's  face  who  ~ 
and  both  seemed  pleased  with  Sie  action.** 
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The  xiiinooeros  which  was  shown  in  London  in  1739,  OHAP.  IV. 
and  described  by  Doctor  Parsons,  had  been  sent  from 

BengsL    Thoa^  it  was  very  young,  not  being  aboye  tbb  hippopotamob. 
two  jears  dd,  yet  the  charge  of  his  carriage  and  food 

from  India  cost  near  a  thousand  pounds     It  was  fed  The  hippopotamos  is  an  animal  as  laige  and  not  less 

vitb  nee,  sugar,  and  hay ;  it  was  daily  supplied  with  formidable  than  the  rhinoceros ;  its  legs  are  shorter, 

aeren  pounds  of  rice  mixea  with  three  of  sugur,  divided  and  its  head  rather  more  bulky  than  that  of  the  animal 

into  three  portions;  it  was  giyen  great  quantities  of  hay  last  described.    We  have  had  but  few  opportunities  in 

tnd  gms,  which  it  chiefly  preferred ;   its  drink  was  Europe  of  examining  this  formidable  creature  minutely ; 

water,  which  it  took  in  great  quantities.    It  was  of  a  its  dimensions,  howeyer,  haye  been  pretty  well  ascer- 

ganUe  disposition,  and  permitted  itself  to  be  touched  tained  by  a  description  giyen  us  by  Zerenffhi,  an  Italian 

and  handled  by  all  yisitors,  neyer  attempting  mischief,  surceon,  who  prociured  one  of  them  to  be  killed  on  the 

except  when  abused  or  when  hungry :  in  such  a  case  baiucs  of  the  riyer  Nile.    By  his  account,  it  appears 

there  was  no  method  of  appeasing  its  fury  but  by  giving  that  this  terrible  animal,  which  chiefly  resides  m  the 

iteometfaing  to  eat.   When  angry  it  would  jump  against  waters  of  that  river,  is  above  seventeen  feet  long  from 

the  walls  of  its  room  with  great  violence ;  and  make  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ; 

many  efota  to  escape,  but  seldom  attempted  to  attack  above  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  round  the  body,  and 

Its  keeper,  and  was  always  submissive  to  bis  threats.    It  above  seven  feet  high:    the  head   is  near  four  feet 

had  a  petmliar  cry,  somewhat  of  a  mixture  between  the  long,  and  above  nine  feet  in  circumference.    The  jaws 

gnmting  of  a  hog  and  the  bellowing  of  a  calf.  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth,  of  wiiich 

.  The  age  of  theee  animals  is  not  well  known ;  it  is  said  it  contains  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot  long. 

hf  some  that  they  bring  forth  at  three  years  old,  and  Its  feet  in  some  measure  resemble  those  of  the  ele- 

ifwe  may  reason  from  analogy,  it  is  probable  they  seldom  phant;  and  are  divided  into  four  parts.     The  tail  is 

five  till  above  twenty.    That  which  was  shown  in  Lon-  short,  flat,  and  pointed;  the  hide  is  amazingly  thick, 

don  was  said  by  its  keeper  to  be  eighteen  ^ears  old,  and  and,  thoucrh  not  capable  of  turning  a  musket-ball,  is 

even  at  that  age  he  pretended  to  consider  it  as  a  young  impenetrable  to  the  blow  of   a  sabre ;    the  body  is 

one ;  however,  it  died  shortly  after,  and  that  probably  covered  over  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  of  a  whitish 

m  the  course  of  nature.  colour.    The  whole  figure  of  the  animal  is  something 

The  ihinoceros  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  between  that  of  an  ox  and  a  hoff,  and  its  cry  is  some- 

Afriea,  and  is  usually  found  in  those  extensive  forests  thing  between  the  bellowing  of  the  one  and  the  grunting 

that  are  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the  lion.    As  it  of  the  oUier. 

•Qbaists  entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  it  is  peaceful  and  This  animal,  however,  though  so  terribly  furnished 

hannless  among  its  fellows  of  the  brute  creation ;  but  for  war,  seems  no  way  disposed  to  make  use  of  its  pro- 

thoQ(^  it  never  provokes  to  combat  it  equally  disdains  to  diffious  strength  against  an  equal  enemy ;  it  chiefly  re- 

flf.    It  is  everyway  fitted  for  war,  but  rests  content  in  rides  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of 

ne  consciousness  of  its  security.    It  is  particularly  fond  Africa — ^the  Kile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zara ;  there  it  leads 

of  the  prickly  branches  of  trees,  and  is  seen  to  feed  upon  an  ind<dent  kind  of  life,  and  seems  seldom  disposed  for 

neh  thorny  shrubs  as  would  be  dangerous  to  other  ani-  action  except  when  excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger. 

iBals  either  to  gather  or  to  swallow.    The  prickly  points  Upon  such  occasions  three  or  four  of  them  are  often  seen 

«f  these,  however,  may  only  serve  to  give  a  poignant  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  near  some  cataract  forminff  a  kind 

lelidi  to  this  animal's  palate,  and  may  answer  the  same  of  line,  and  seizing  upon  such  fish  as  are  forced  down  by 

pttelul  ends  in  seasoning  its  banquet  that  spices  do  in  ^e  violence  of  the  stream.  In  that  element  they  pursue 

MKhtening  ours.  their  prey  with  great  swiftness  and  perseverance;   they 

hk  some  parts  oi  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  where  the  na-  swim  with  much  force,  and  remain  at  the  bottom  for 

tivBsare  more  desirous  dT  appearing  warlike  than  show-  thirty  or  forty  minutes  without  rising  to  take  breath. 

wg  themselves  brave,  these  animals  are  tamed,  and  led  They  traveree  the  bottom  of  the  stream  as  if  walking 

into  the  HM  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy ;  but  they  upon  land,  and  make  terrible  devastation  where  thej 

•le  ahrays  an  unmanageable  and  restive  animal,  and  find  plenty  of  prey.    But  it  often  happens  that  this  am- 

fnbaUv  more  dangerous  to  the  employers  than  those  mal's  piscatory  food  is  not  supplied  m  sufficient  abun- 

v^om  they  are  brought  to  oppoee.  dance ;  it  is  tben  forced  upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awk- 

Ibe  nelthod  of  taUng  them  is  chiefly  watching  them,  ward  and  unwiddy  stranger;  it  moves  but  slowly,  and, 

tin  tiiey  are  found  either  in  some  moist  or  marshy  place,  as  it  seldom  fontiea  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  sinks  at 

vhen,  like  hogs,  they  are  fond  of  deeping  and  wallow-  eveij  step  it  takes ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  forced  by 

Vg:    They  then  destroy  the  old  one  with  fire-arms;  for  famine  up  into  the  higher  grounds,  where  it  commits 

10  weapons  that  are  thrown  by  the  force  of  man  are  dreadful  havoc  amon^  the  plantations  of  the  helpless 

MpUe  of  entering  this  animal's  hide.     If,  when  the  natives,  who  see  their  possessions  destroyed  without 

M  one  is  destroyed,  there  happens  to  be  a  cub,  they  daring  ta  reaiBt  their  invader.    Their  chief  niethod  of 

MBS  aad  tame  it ;  these  Miimiit*  are  sometimes  tstken  annoying  the  animal  is  by  lighting  fires,  beating  drums, 

■  fit-ikDs,  covered  with  green  branches,  laid  in  those  and  raismg  a  cry  to  frighten  it  back  to  its  favourite  ele- 

pOB  which  the  rhinoceros  makes  going  firom  the  forest  ment;   and  as  it  is  exceedingly  timorous  on  land  they 

i»  Hm  liver-side.  generally  succeed  in  their  endeavours.    But  if  they  hap- 

Aen  an  some  varieties  m  this  animal  as  in  most  pen  to  wound  or  otherwise  irritate  it  too  closely,  it  then 

some  of  them  are  found  in  Asia  with  a  double  becomes  formidable  to  all  that  oppose  it;  it  overturns 

!  growing  above  the  oUier ;  this  weapon,  if  con-  whatever  it  meets,  and  brinp  forward  all  ita  strength, 

within  itoelf^  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  which  it  seemed  not  to  have  discovered  before  that  dian- 

«s  that  Natore  famishes  to  any  part  of  the  gerous  occasion.     It  poasesses  the  same  inoffenave  die- 

enation.    The  horn  is  entirely  solid,  i<mned  of  position  in  its  frivourite  element  which  it  is  found  to 

jfirlaffdttil  bony  sabstance,  growing  tmm  tiie  upper  have  upon  land ;  it  is  never  found  to  attack  the  mariners 

**      bone  by  so  strong  an  apophyse,  as  seemingly  in  their  boats  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  stream ;   hot 

but  one  part  with  it.    Mairf  are  the  medicinal  should  thejr  inadvertantly  sdike  against  it,  or  otherwise 

that  wn  ascribed  to  this  horn  when  taken  in  disturb  Us  repose,  there  is  much  danger  of  sending  them 

;  bnt  these  qnafities  have  been  attributed  to  it  at  once  to  the  bottom.    **  I  have  seen,"  says  a  mariner, 

t  any  real  Ibnndation,  and  make  only  a  small  as  we  find  it  in  Dampier,  **  one  of  these  animals  open 

I  'ft-rf  tbtr  manjIaHrn  whlrh  thin  f  itiaiiidinnnr  aniiMJ  its  jaws,  and,  seizins  a  boat  between  its  teeth,  at  once 

'lliinmiaeto.  bite  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom.    I  h«ve  seen  it  <m  another 
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occasion  place  itself  und^  one  of  our  boats,  and,  rising  symmetry  or  their  ea£fy  power  of  motion.    The  head 

under  it,  overset  it,  with  six  men  who  were  in  it — ^who,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  deer,  with  two  rotind 

however,  received  no  other  iigury/*    Such  is  the  great  horns  near  a  foot  long,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  it  sheds 

strength  of  this  animal ;  and  from  hence,  probably,  the  as  deer  are  found  to  do ;  its  neck  resembles  that  of  « 

imagination  has  been  willing  to  match  it  in  combat  horse;  its  1^  and  feet  those  of  a  deer;  but  with  this' 

against  others  more  fierce  and  equally  formidable.    The  extraordinary  difference,  that  the  fore-legs  are  near  twiae 

crocodile  and  the  shark  have  been  said  to  engage  with  as  long  as  tne  hinder.    As  these  creatures  have  beea 

it,  and  yield  an  easy  victory;   but  as  the  shark  is  only  foimd  eighteen  feet  high,  and  ten  from,  the  ground  to  the 

found  at  sea,  and  the  hippopotamos  never  ventures  be-  top  of  the  shoulder,  so  allowing  three  feet  for  the  dq)lk 

yond  the  mouth  of  A^sh-water  rivers,  it  is  probable  that  oi  the  body,  seven  feet  remains,  which  is  high  enough  to 

tliese  engagements  never  occurred.     It  sometimes  hap-  admit  a  man  mounted  upon  a  middle>sized  horse.    The 

pens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa  amuse  them-  hinder  part,  however,  is  much  lower,  so  that  when  the 

selves  with  combats  on  their  fresh-water  lakes  between  animal  appears  standing  and  at  rest,  it  has  somewhat 

this  and  other  formidable  animals;   but  whether  the  the  appearance  of  a  dog  sitting;   and  this  formation 

rhinoceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of  this  number  we  have  of  its  legs  gives  it  an  awkward  and  laborious  motion, 

not  been  particularly  informed.      If  this  animal  be  which,  though  swift,  must  yet  be  tiresome.    For  thia 

attacked  on  land,  and  finds  itself  incapable  of  vengeance  reason  the  cameleopard  is  an  animal  veiy  rarely  found, 

from  the  swiftness  of  its  enemy,  it  immediately  returns  and  only  finds  refuge  in  the  most  internal  desert  regiona 

to  the  river,  where  it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and  after  of  Africa.    The  dimensions  of  a  young  one,  as  they  were 

a  short  time  rises  to  the  surface,  loudly  bellowing,  either  accurately  taken  by  a  person  who  examined  its  skis, 

to  invite  or  intimidate  the  enemy ;   but  though  the  Ne-  which  was  brought  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  ware 

groes  will  venture  to  attack  the  shark  or  the  crocodile  in  found  to  be  as  follow : — The  length  of  the  head  was  one 

&eir  element,  and  there  destroy  them,  they  are  too  well  foot  eight  inches ;  the  height  of  the  fore-leg,  from  the 

acquainted  with  the  force  of  the  hippopotamos  to  engage  ground  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  was  ten  feet;  from  the 

it ;   this  animal,  therefore,  continues  the  uncontroUed  shoulder  to  the  top  of  the  head  was  seven ;  the  height 

master  of  the  river,  and  all  others  fly  from  its  approach  of  tlie  hind-leg  was  eight  feet  hre  inches ;  and  from  the 

and  become  an  easy  prey.  top  of  the  shoulder  to  th^  insertion  of  the  tail  was  just 

As  the  hippopotamos  lives  upon  fish  and  vegetables,  seven  feet  long, 
so  it  is  possible  the  flesh  of  terrestrial  animals  may  be       No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition  or  its  formation, 

equally  grateful.    The  natives  of  Africa  assert  that  it  seems  less  fitted  for  a  state  of  natural  hostility;  itshonu 

has  often  been  found  to  devour  children  and  other  orea-  are  blunt,  and  even  knobbed  at  the  ends ;  its  teeth  an 

tures  that  it  was  able  to  surprise  upon  land ;  yet  it  moves  made  entirelv  for  vegetable  pasture;  its  skin  is  beauti- 

but  slowly — almost  every  creature  endued  with  a  com-  fully  speckled  with  white  spots  upon  a  brownish  groond; 

mon  share  of  swiftness  is  able  to  escape  it ;   and  this  it  is  timorous  and  harmless,  and,  notwithstandiDg  its 

animal,  therefore,  seldom  ventures  fix>m  the  river-side  great  size,  rather  flies  fit>m  than  resists  the  meaneet 

but  when  pressed  by  the  necessities  of  hunger,  or  when  enemy ;  it  partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel, 

bringing  forth  its  young.  which  it  so  nearly  resembles ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegd- 

The  female  always  comes  on  land  to  bring  forth,  and  tables,  and  when  grazing  is  obliged  to  spread  its  fore-legs 

it  is  supposed  that  she  seldom  produces  above  one  at  a  very  wide,  in  order  to  reach  its  pasture;  its  motion  is  a 

time.     Upon  these  occasions  the  animals  are  particu-  kind  of  pace,  two  legs  on  each  side  moving  at  the  same 

larly  timorous,  and  dread  the  approach  of  a  terrestrial  time,  whereas  in  otiier  animals  tiiey  move  transverselv. 

enemy ;  the  instant  the  parent  hears  the  slightest  noise  It  often  lies  down  with  its  belly  to  the  earth,  and,  hn 

it  dashes  into  the  stream,  and  the  yoimg  one  is  seen  to  the  camel,  has  a  callous  substance  upon  its  breast,  which, 

follow  it  with  equal  alacrity.  when  reposing,  defends  it  from  injury.    This  animal  was 

The  young  ones  are  said  to  be  excellent  eating ;  but  known  to  the  ancients,  but  has  been  veiy  rarely  seen  in 
the  Negroes,  to  whom  nothing  that  has  life  oomes  Europe.  One  of  them  was  sent  from  the  East  to  tits 
amiss,  find  an  equal  delicacy  in  the  old.  Dr.  Pococke  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  year  1659 ;  but  they  have 
has  seen  their  flesh  sold  in  the  shambles  like  beef;  and  often  been  seen  tame  at  Grand  Cairo,  in  Egypt;  and  I 
it  is  said  that  their  breast  in  particular  is  as  delicate  am  told  there  are  two  there  at  present  When  ancient 
eating  as  veal.  As  for  the  rest,  the  animals  are  foimd  Borne  was  in  its  splendour,  Pompey  exhibited  at  one 
in  great  numbers,  and  as  they  produce  very  fast,  their  time  no  less  than  ten  upon  the  stage.  It  was  the  barbsr 
flesh  might  supply  the  countries  where  they  are  found,  rous  pleasure  of  the  people  at  that  time  to  see  the  most 
could,  those  barbarous  regions  produce  more  expert  terrible  and  the  most  extraordinary  animals  produced  in 
huntsmen.  It  may  be  Remarked,  however,  that  this  combat  against  each  other :  the  lion,  the  lynx,  the  tiger, 
creature,  which  was  once  m  such  plenty  at  the  mouth  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamos,  were  all  let  loose  pro- 
of the  Nile,  is  now  wholly  unknown  in  Lower  Egypt,  miscuously,  and  were  seen  to  inflict  indiscrimiiiala 
and  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  that  river  except  above  destruction, 
the  cataracts. 


CHAP.  VI. 
CHAP.    V. 

THE  GAHSL  AND  THE  DBOMEnABT. 
THE  OAMELEOPABD. 

These  names  do  not  make  two  distinct  kinds,  but  Bsa 

Were  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  so  tall  that  a  man  on  only  given  to  a  variety  of  the  saque  animal,  whieh  hm, 

horseback  could  with  ease  ride  under  its  belly  without  however,  existed  from  time  immemorial.    The  prinoipdit 

stooping,  we  sliould  hardly  give  credit  to  the  relation ;  and  perhaps  the  only  sensible,  difference  by  wmch  mm 

yet  of  this  extraordinary  size  is  the  cameleopard — an  two  races  are  distinguished  consists  in  this,  that  tlM 

animal  that  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  ac-  camel  has  two  haunches  upon  his  bade,  whfiieaa  Aa 

counts  of  which  are  so  well  ascertained  that  we  cannot  dromedary  has  but  one ;  the  latter,  also,  Is  neitf 

deny  our  assent  to  their  authority.    It  is  no  easy  matter  laige  nor  so  strong  as  the  camel.    These  two 

to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  this  creature's  size  and  the  however,  produce  with  each  other,  and  the  mizfld 

oddity  of  its  formation.    It  exhibits  somewhat  the  slen-  formed  between  them  is  considered  the  best,  tibe . 

der  shape  of  the  deer  or  the  camel,  but  destitute  of  their  patient,  and  the  most  indefatigable  of  all  tbe  kind* 
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Of  the  two  rorieties  the  dromedary  is  by  fieur  the  most  this  chasm  of  Nature,  by  the  help  of  the  camel,  the  Ara- 

snmeroiis — the  camel  being  scarcely  found  except  in  bian  finds  safety  and  subsisteuce.    There  are  here  and 

Tirtey  and  the  countries  of  the  liCyant,  while  the  there  found  spots  of  yerdure,  which,  though  remote 

ottier  IS  found  spread  oyer  all  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  from  each  other,  are  in  a  manner  approximated  by  tiie 

flontfaem  parts  m  Africa,  Persia,  Tartary,  and  a  great  labour  and  industry  of  the  camel.    Thus  these  deserts, 

jMurt  of  the  eastern  Indies.    Thus  the  one  inhabits  an  which  present  the  stranger  with  nothing  but  objects 

immense  tract  of  country — the  other,  in  comparison,  is  of  danger  and  sterilii^,  afford  the  inhabitant  protection, 

confined  to  a  proyince ;  the  other  inhabits  the  sultry  food,  and  liberty.    Tne  Arabian  liyes  independent  and 

oomitries  of  the  torrid  zone — the  other  delights  in  a  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  his  solitudes ;   and,  instead 

wum  but  not  a  burning  climate ;  neither,  howeyer,  can  of  considering  the  yast  solitudes  spread  around  him  as  a 

rabsist  or  propogate  in  the  yariable  climates  towards  restraint  upon  his  happiness,  he  is  by  experience  taught 

tiie  north ;  they  seem  formed  for  those  countries  where  to  regard  them  as  the  ramparts  of  his  freedom, 

tiiiey  can  trmyel  along  the  sandy  desert  without  being  The  camel  is  easUy  instructed  in  the  methods  of  taking 

impeded  by  riyers,  and  find  food  at  expected  distances ;  up  and  supporting  £ds  burthen ;  their  legs,  a  few  days 

sooh  a  country  is  Arabia,  and  this  of  ail  others  seems  to  after  they  are  produced,  are  bent  under  their  belly ; 

be  most  sdafftod  to  the  support  and  production  of  this  they  are  in  this  manner  loaded  and  taught  to  rise ; 

amrnoL  their  burthm  is  eyery  day  thus  increased  by  insensible 

The  camel  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  animals,  and  degrees,  till  the  animal  is  capable  of  supportm^  a  weight 

it  can  continue  to  trayel  seyeral  days  without  drinking,  adequate  to  its  force.    The  same  care  is  taken  in  maJang 

In  those  yast  deserts  where  the  earth  is  eyerywhere  dry  them  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  while  other  animals 

and  sandy — where  there  are  neither  birds  nor  beasts,  receiye  their  food  at  stated  times,  die  camel  is  restrained 

neither  insects  nor  yegetables,  where  nothing  is  seen  for  days  together,  and  these  intervals  of  famine  are  in- 

bnt  faiUs  of  sand  and  heaj^  of  bones — there  the  camel  creased  in  proportion  as  the    animal  seems  capable 

InTels,  postiiur  forward  without  requiring  eiUier  drink  of  sustaining  theuL    By  this  method  of  education  they 

or  pastore,  and  is  often  found  six  or  seven  days  without  live  five  or  six  daya  without  food  or  water,  and  their  sto- 

my  sustenance  whatsoever.    Its  feet  are  K>rmed  for  mach  is  formed  most  admirably  by  Nature  to  fit  them 

teveUing  upon  sand,  and  uttarly  unfit  for  moist  and  for  long  abstin^ice.    Besides  ue  four  stomachs,  which 

marshy  places :  the  inhabitants,  uierefore,  find  a  most  all  animals  have  that  chew  their  cud  (and  the  camel  is 

ttsefbl  assistant  in  this  animal,  where  no  other  could  of  the  number),  it  has  a  fifth  stomach,  which  serves  as 

subsist,  and  by  its  means  cross  those  deserts  with  safety  a  reservoir  to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  where 

which  would   be    unpassable  by  any  other   method  the  fluid  remains  without  corrupting,  or  without  being 

of  conveyance.  adulterated  by  other  aliments.    When  the  camel  finds 

An  animal  thus  formed  for  a  sandy  and  desert  region  itself  pressed  with  thirst  it  has  here  an  easy  resource 

eumot  be  propagated  in  one  of  a   different  nature,  for  quenching  it ;  it  throws  up  a  quantity  of  this  water. 

Many  vain  effi)rts  have  been  tried  to  propagate  the  by  a  simple  contraction  of  the  muscles,  into  the  other 

oamel  in  Spain ;  they  have  been  transported  to  America,  stomachs,  and  this  serves  to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple 

but  have  multiplied  in  neither.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  food ;  in  this  manner,  as  it  drinks  but  seldom,  it  taKes 

they  maj  be  brought  into  these  countries,  and  may,  in  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  and  travellers,  when 

psthaps,   be  found  to  produce  there ;    but  the   oare  straightened  for  water,  have  been  often  known  to  kill 

of  keeping  them  is  so  great,  and  the  accidents  to  which  their  camels  for  that  which  they  expected  to  find  within 

they  are  exposed  from  the  changeableness  of  the  climate  them. 

an  so  many,  Aat  they  cannot  answer  the  care  of  keep-  In  Ttnrkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  Egypt,  their 

ing.    In  a  few  years,  also,  they  are  seen  to  degenerate ;  whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels,  and 

their  strength  and  their  patience  forsake  them ;  and  in-  no  carriage  is  more  speedy,  and  none  less  expensive  in 

itead  of  making  the  riches  they  become  the  burthen  these  countries.    Merchants  and  travellers  unite  them- 

of  their  keepers.  selves  into  a  body,  furnished  with  camels,  to  seciune 

But  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia,  and  those  countries  themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  robbers  that  infest 

where  the  camel  is  turned  to  useful  purposes.    It  is  the  countries  in  which  they  live.    This  assemblage  is 

there  oonsidered  as  a  sacred  animal,  without  whose  help  called  a  "  caravan,"  in  which  the  numbers  are  some- 

tte  natives  could  neither  subsist,  traffic,  nor  travel :  times  known  to  be  above  ten  thousand,  and  the  number 

its  milk  makes  a  part  of  their  noiuishment ;  they  feed  of  camels  is  o^n  greater  than  those  of   the  men. 

mm  its  flesh,  particularly  when  young;  they  clothe  Each  ofthese  animals  is  loaded  according  to  its  strength, 

toemselves  with    its   hair,    which    is  seen  to   moult  and  he  is  so  sensible  of  it  himself,  that  when  his  bur* 

nqgolarly  once  a  year;   and  if  they  fear  an  invading  then  is  too  great  he  remains  still  upon  his  belly  (the 

enemy  meir  camels  serve  them  in  ^ght,  and  in    a  posture  in  which  he  is  laden),  refusmg  to  rise  till  his 

■n^  day  they  are  known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  Durthen  be  lessened  or  taken  away,    in  general  the 

aiJM.     Thus,  hj  means  of  the   camel  an  Arabian  larger  camels  are  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand  weight, 

finds  safety  in  ms  deserts ;  aU  the  armies  upon  earth  and  smnetimes  twelve  hundred — the  dromedary  m>m 

might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  squadron  of  this  six  to  seven.    In  these  trading  journeys  they  travel  but 

eomitry  mounted  upon  their  camels,  and  taking  refuge  slowly,  their  stages  are  generally  regulated,  and  they 

in  a^tudes  where  nothing  interposes  to  stop  their  flight,  seldom  go  above  thirty,  or  at  most  about  five  and  thirty, 

or  to  force  them  to  wait  Sie  invader.    Nothing  can  be  miles  a  day.    Every  evening,  when  they  arrive  at  a 

dreary  than  the  aspect  of  these  sandy  j^ains,  that  stage,  which  is  usually  some  spot  of  verdure,  where 

entirely  forsaken  of  life  and  vegetation;  wherever  water  and  shrubs  are  in  plenty,  they  are  permitted  to 

eye  turns  nothing  is  presented  but  a  sterile  and  feed  at  liberty;  they  are  then  seen  to  eat  as  much  in  an 

^  soil,  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  winds,  and  moving  hour  as  wiU  supply  them  for  twenty-four ;  they  seem  to 

It  waves  along,  which,  when  viewed  from  an  emi-  prefer  the  coarsest  weeds  to  the  softest  pasture ;  the 

,  xwemble  less  the  earth  than  the  ocean;  here  and  thistle,  the  nettle,-  the  caffra,  and  other  prickly  v^re- 

•  im  shrubs  appear,  which  only  teach  us  to  wish  tables  are  their  favourite  food ;  but  their  drivers  take 

-^  glove  that  reminds  us  ^  the  shade  in  these  sultry  care  to  supply  them  with  a  kind  of  paste  compositioUt 

v without  affording  its  refreshment;  the  return  which  serves  as  a  m(Me  permanent  nourishment.    As 

tf.  IMmfag— which,  in  other  places,  carries  an  idea  these  animals  have  often  gone  the  same  track,  they  are 

'ifdhMilbtnees — here  serves  only  to  enlighten  the  end-  said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and  pursue  their  paa* 

l»  ami  jheagy  waste,  and  to  present  the  traveller  with  sage  when  their  guioes  are  utterly  astray;  when  they 

iH  ualbiiBhed  prospect  of  his  forlorn  situaticm;  yet  in  come  within  'a  few  miles  of  their  baiting-pllu>e  in  the 
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evening,  thejr  sagaoioosiy  scent  it  at  a  distance,  and,  in-  The  Americans  early  found  out  its  u8eM  quaHties,  and 

creasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen  to  trot  with  viyacity  availed  themselves  of  its  labours.    Like  the  camel,  it 

to  their  stage.  serves  to  carry  goods  over  places  inaccessible  to  odier 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  most  extraordinary;  beasts  of  burthen ;  like  the  camel,  also,  it  is  obedient  to 

and  it  is  probable  that  its  sufferings  are  great,  for  when  its  driver,  and  often  dies  under  but  never  resists  hia 

it  is  loaded  it  sends  forth  most  lamentable  cries,  but  cruelty. 

never  offers  to  resist  the  tyrant  that  oppresses  it  At  the  Of  these  animals  some  are  white,  others  black,  bat 
slightest  sign  it  bends  its  knee  and  lies  upon  its  belly,  they  are  mostly  brown ;  its  face  resembles  that  of  tiw 
suffering  itself  to  be  loaded  in  this  position ;  by  this  camel,  and  its  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of  an  asa 
practice  the  burden  is  more  easily  laid  upon  it  than  They  are  not  found  in  the  ancient  continent,  but  en- 
if  lifted  up  while  standing.  At  another  sign  it  rises  tirely  belong  to  the  new;  nor  are  they  found  spread  over 
with  its  load,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its  back  be-  all  America,  but  are  found  chiefly  upon  those  moan- 
tween  the  two  panniers — which,  like  hampers,  are  placed  tains  that  stretch  from  New  Spain  to  Hie  Stnits  of 
upon  each  siae— he  encourages  the  camel  to  proceed  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the  nighest  regions  of  tha 
by  talking  and  singing.  In  this  manner  the  creature  globe,  and  seem  to  require  purer  air  than  animals  of  a 
proceeds  contentedly  forward,  with  a  slow  imeasy  walk  lower  situation  are  found  to  enjoy.  Peru  seems  to  be 
of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and,  when  it  comes  to  its  the  place  where  they  are  found  m  droves.  In  Mexico 
stage,  lies  down  as  before  to  be  unloaded.  thev  are  introduced  rather  as  curiosities  than  betsti 
Mr.  Buffon  seems  to  consider  the  camel  to  be  the  of  burthen ;  but  in  Potosi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru, 
most  domesticated  of  all  other  animals,  and  to  have  they  make  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniarob 
more  marks  of  the  tyranny  of  man  imprinted  on  its  form,  who  rear  them :  their  flesh  is  excellent  food ;  their  hair, 
He  is  of  opinion  that  this  animal  is  not  now  to  be  found  or  rather  wool,  may  be  spun  into  beautiful  clothing; 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  that  the  humps  on  its  back,  the  and  tiiey  are  capable,  in  the  most  rugged  and  dange^ 
callosities  on  its  breast  and  legs,  and  even  the  great  ous  ways,  of  carrying  burthens  not  exceeding  a  hundred- 
reservoir  for  water,  are  all  marics  of  long  servitude  and  weight  with  the  greatest  safety.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
domestic  constraint.  The  deformities  he  supposes  to  they  go  but  slowly,  and  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a 
be  perpetuated  by  generation,  and  what  at  nrst  was  dajr;  their  tread  is  hei^yy  but  sure:  they  descend  pie- 
acoident  at  last  becomes  nature.  However  this  be,  the  cipices,  and  find  fooling  among  the  most  craggv  rocka» 
humps  on  the  back  pprow  large  in  proportion  as  the  ani-  where  even  men  can  scarce  accompany  them ;  they  are, 
mal  IS  well  fed,  and  if  examined  they  will  be  found  com-  however,  but  feeble  animals,  and  after  four  or  five  dayi^ 
posed  of  a  substance  not  unlike  the  udder  of  a  cow.  labour  they  are  obliged  to  repose  for  a  day  or  two.  Tliey 
The  inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one  male  to  wait  are  chiefly  used  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines 
on  ten  females,  the  rest  they  castrate;  and  thouffh  they  of  Potosi ;  and  we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three 
thus  become  weaker,  they  are  more  manageable  and  hundred  thousand  of  these  animals  in  actual  employ, 
patient.  The  female  receives  the  male  in  the  same  posi-  This  animal,  as  was  said  before,  is  above  three  feet 
tion  as  when  these  animals  are  loaded;  she  goes  with  high,  and  the  neck  is  three  feet  long;  the  head  is  small 
young  for  about  a  year,  and,  like  aU  other  great  animals,  and  well  proportioned,  the  eves  large,  the  nose  long,  the 
produces  but  one  at  a  time.  The  camel's  milk  is  abun-  lips  thick,  the  upper  diviaed,  and  the  lower  a  little 
dant  and  nourishing,  and,  mixed  with  water,  makes  a  depending ;  like  ail  those  animals  that  feed  upon  grass, 
principal  part  of  the  beverage  of  the  Arabians.  These  it  wants  me  upper  cutting  teeth ;  the  ears  are  four  inchea 
animals  begin  to  engender  at  three  years  of  age,  and  long,  and  move  with  great  agility ;  the  tail  is  but  fife 
they  ordinarily  live  from  forty  to  fifty  years.  The  genital  inches  long — ^it  is  smal^  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up 
part  of  the  male  resembles  that  of  the  bull,  but  is  placed  at  the  end ;  it  is  cloven-footed  like  the  ox,  but  it  has  a 
pointing  backwards,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to  be  ejected  kind  of  spear-Uke  appendage  behind,  which  assists  it  in 
m  the  maimer  of  the  female.  This,  as  well  as  the  dung  moving  over  precipices  and  rugged  ways ;  the  wool  on 
and  almost  eveiy  other  part  of  this  animal,  is  converted  the  back  is  sooi-t,  but  long  on  the  sides  and  the  belly ; 
to  some  useful  purpose  by  the  keepers.  Of  the  urine  it  resembles  the  camel  in  the  formation  of  the  genital 
sal-ammoniac  is  made ;  of  the  dung,  litter  for  the  horses,  parts  in  the  male,  so  that  it  makes  urine  backwards ;  it 
and  fire  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  their  victuals.  Thus,  couples  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  it  fiads 
this  animal  alone  seems  to  comprise  within  itself  a  variety  much  difficulty  in  the  action,  it  is  said  to  be  much 
of  qualities,  any  one  of  whicn  serves  to  render  other  inclined  to  venery.  A  whole  day  is  often  paissed  before 
quadrupeds  absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfiEure  of  man;  the  necessary  busmess  can  be  completed,  which  is  spent 
like  the  elephant,  it  is  manageable  and  tame ;  like  the  in  growling,  quarrelling,  and  spitting  at  eachomer; 
horse,  it  gives  the  rider  security ;  it  carries  greater  bur-  they  seldom  produce  above  one  at  a  time,  and  their  age 
thens  than  the  ox  or  the  mule,  and  its  milk  is  furnished  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years  at  farthest 
in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow;  the  flesh  Though  the  lama  is  no  way  comparable  to  the  camels 
of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  to  be  as  delicate  as  veal ;  either  for  size,  strength,  or  perseverance,  yet  the  Ameii* 
their  hair  is  more  beautifiil  and  more  in  request  than  cans  find  a  substitute  in  it  with  which  they  seem  par- 
wool;  while  even  of  its  very  excrements  no  part  is  fectly  contented.  It  appears  formed  for  that  ladofenfc 
useless.  race  of  masters  which  it  is  obliged  to  serve;  it  leq^BM 

no  care,  nor  no  expense  in  the  attending  or  prondillg 
'  for  its  sustenance ;  it  is  supplied  with  a  warm  cov«nii|F» 

and  therefore  does  not  require  to  be  housed ;  satisfWl 

CHAP  YII.  with  vegetables  and  grass,  it  wants  neither  com  norlMf 

to  subsist;  it  is  not  less  moderate  in  what  itdraift§r 

THE    LAVA.  and  exceeds  even  the  camel  in  temperance. 

of  all  other  creatures  it  seems  to  require  water 

As  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America  are  smaller  it  is  suppUed  by  Nature  with  saliva  m  such  l^r^ 

than  those  resembling  the  ancient  continent,  so  the  tities  that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occasion :  this 

lama,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  camel  of  the  new  seems  to  be  the  onlj  offensive  weapon  that  tiie ' 

world,  is  everyway  less  than  that  of  the  old.    This  ani-  creature  has  to  testify  its  resentment    When  01 

mal,  like  that  described  in  a  former  chapter,  stands  high  or  fatigued,  and  driven  on  bv  lUl  the  tortoHq^  ^,_^ 

upon  its  legs,  has  a  long  neck,  a  small  head,  and  resem-  of  its  keeper,  it  fedls  on  its  belly,  and  pours  ovt  fli^  '{ 

bles  the  camel,  not  only  in  its  natural  mildness,  but  its  him  a  quantitv  of  this  fluid — which,  thoaftfa  pBptoy ' 

aptitude  for  servitude,  its  moderation^  and  its  patience,  no  way  hurtfiu,  tJie  Indians  are  much  afiraul  oL   TMf 
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ny  thai  whsmv&t  it  fiJU.  it  is  of  such  an  aerimonious  use  its  horns  ofiensively ;  it  seemed  to  have  much  de- 

sttare,  that  it  will  either  hum  the  skia  or  cause  very  pendence  on  its  organs  of  smell,  and  snuffed  keeulj, 

danfseroas  ertnptions.  and   with  noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within 

fikich  are  these  animals  in  their  domestic  state ;  hut  sight ;  it  did  so  likewise  when  any  food  or  drink  was 
as  they  are  found  wild  in  yery  great  numhen,  they  exhibit  brought  to  it ;  and  was  so  easily  offended  with  smells, 
naxicB  of  great  force  and  agility  in  their  state  of  nature,  or  so  cautious,  that  it  would  not  taste  the  bread  which 
The  stag  is  scarcely  more  swift,  or  the  goat  or  the  was  ofib^  when  the  hand  happened  to  smell  strong  of 
ehamois  a  better  climber.  All  its  shapes  are  more  deli-  tuipentine.  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very  particular, 
eafte  and  strong ;  its  colour  is  tawny,  and  its  wool  is  but  It  was  observed  at  Lord  dive's,  where  two  males  were 
abort ;  in  their  native  forests  they  are  gregarious  ani-  put  into  a  little  enclosure,  that,  while  they  were  at  a 
Bials,  and  are  often  seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  bun-  distance  from  each  other  they  prepared  for  the  attack 
died  at  a  time.  When  they  perceive  a  stranger  they  by  falling  upon  their  fore-knees ;  they  then  shuffled 
regard  him  at  first  with  astonishment,  without  marking  towards  each  other  with  a  quick  pace,  keeping  still  upon 
any  fear  or  suprise ;  but  shortly,  as  if  by  common  con-  their  fore-knees ;  and  when  they  were  come  within  some 
aent,  they  snuff  up  the  air,  somewhat  like  horses,  and  yards,  they  made  a  spring  and  darted  against  each 
at  once,  by  a  general  flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops  other.  The  intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they  dart 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  fonder  of  the  northern  than  against  any  object  appeared  by  the  strength  with  which 
the  southern  side  of  the  Andes ;  they  often  climb  above  one  of  them  attempted  to  overturn  a  poor  labourer,  who 
the  snowy  tracts  of  the  mountain,  and  seem  vigorous  in  unthinkingly  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  pales  of  its 
proportion  to  the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  enclosure.  The  nyl-ghau,  with  the  qmckness  of  light- 
natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece,  ning,  darted  against  the  wood-work  with  such  violence 
If  the  dogs  surprise  one  upon  the  plain  they  are  generally  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces,  and  broke  off  one  of  his 
Booceasful ;  but  if  once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky  prea-  horns  close  to  the  root,  which  occasioned  the  animal's 
ifiob  of  the  mountain,  the  hunters  are  obliged  to  desist  death.  At  all  the  places  in  India  where  we  have  settle- 
m  their  pursuit  ments  they  are  considered  as  rarities,  and  brought  from 

The  lama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  camel  kind  the  distant  ii^terior  parts  of  the  country.  The  Emperor 
in  America;  there  are  others,  which  are  called  '*  guana-  sometimes  kills  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  distnbute 
ooes"  and  "  pacoes,**  that  are  smaller  and  weaker,  but  quarters  of  them  to  all  his  omrahs — which  shows  that 
endued  with  the  same  nature,  and  formed  pretty  much  they  are  internally  wild  and  in  plenty,  and  esteemed 
in  the  same  manner.  They  seem  to  bear  the  same  pro-  good,  delicious  food.  The  nyl-ghaus  which  have  been 
portions  to  each  other  that  the  horse  does  to  the  ass,  brought  to  England  have  been  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
and  are  employed  with  the  same  degree  of  subordina-  received  from  Surat  or  Bombay ;  and  they  seem  to  be 
tion.  The  wool,  however,  of  the  paco  seems  to  be  the  less  uncommon  in  tliat  part  of  India  than  in  Bengal, 
most  valuable,  and  it  is  fotmed  into  stuffs  not  inferior  which  gives  room  for  a  conjecture  that  they  may  be  in- 
to silk,  either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  digenous,  perhaps,  in  the  province  of  Guzarat— one  of 
of  die  paco  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf;  the  manufac-  the  most  western  and  most  considerable  of  the  Hin- 
tnrere  seldom  give  its  wool  any  other  dye,  but  form  it  dostan  empire,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Surat,  and 
into  quilts  and  carpets,  which  exceed  those  from  the  stretching  away  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Levant.    This  manufacture  forms  a  very  considerable 

branch  of  commerce  in  South  America,  and  probably  

might  be  extended  to  Europe,   were  the  beauty  and 

the  durabilitj  of  what  is  thus  wrought  up  sufficiently  CHAP.     IX. 

known. 

THE  BEAR. 


Of  the  bear  there  are  three  different  kinds — the  brown 

CHAP.     VIII.  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear  of  North  America 

(which  is  smaller),  and  the  great  Greenland  or  white 

THE  NTL-oHAu.  bear.    These,  though  different  in  their  forms,  are  no 

doubt  of  the  same  origin,  and  owe  their  chief  variations 

This  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pronounced  niflgaw,  to  food  and  climate.    They  have  all  the  same  habitudes, 

is  a  native  of  India,  and  has  but  lately  been  imported  beincr  equally  carnivorous,  treacherous,  and  cruel.    It 

into  Europe ;  it  seems  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  black  bear  of  America 

the  cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance  of  rejects  animal  food ;   but  of  the  contrai'y  I  am  certain, 

both  in  its  form.    In  its  size,  it  is  as  much  smaUer  as  I  have  often  seen  the  young  ones  which  are  brought 

than  the  one  as  it  is  lar^  than  the  other;  its  body,  over  to  London  prefer  flesh  to  every  kind  of  vegetable 

horns,  and  tail  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  bull ;  the  head,  aliment. 

peek,  and  legs  are  veiy  like  those  of  a  deer.   The  colour  The  "  brown  bear^  is  pi'operly  an  inhabitant  of  the 

in  seneral  is  ash  or  grey,  from  a  mixture  of  black  hairs  temperate  climates ;  the  black  fmds  subsistenee  in  the 

aad  white;  all  along  the  ridge  or  the  edge  of  the  neck  northern  reffions  of  Europe  and  America;  while  the 

flie  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more  erect,  making  a  great  white  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  most  icy  climates, 

tbort,  thin,  and  upright  mane.    Its  horns  are  seven  and  lives  where  scarce  any  other    animal    can  find 

isefaes  long — they  are  six  inches  round  at  the  root,  subsistence. 

growing  smaller  by  degrees,  and  terminate  in  a  blunt  The  brown  bear  is  not  only  savage  but  solitary ;  he 

«faint    The  bluntness  of  these,  together  with  the  form  takes  refuge  in  the  most  unfrequented  parts  and  the 

6f  its  bead  and  neck,  might  incline  us  to  suppose  it  was  most  dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited  mountains. 

«f  the  deer  kind ;  but,  as  it  never  sheds  its  hoi*ns,  it  It  chooses  its  den  in  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  the  forest, 

m  a  greater  affinity  to  the  cow.  in  some  cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by  time,  or  in 

From  the  disposition  of  that  brought  over  to  this  tlie  hollow  of  some  old  enormous  tree.    There  it  retires 

which  has  been  very  accurately  and  minutely  alone,  and  passes  some  months  of  the  winter  without 

I  by  Dr.  Hunter,  their  manners  were  harmless  provisions,  or  without  ever  stirring  abroad.     However, 

gentle.    Although  in  its  native  wildness  it  is  said  this  animal  is  not  entirely  deprivea  of  sensation  like  the 

j>te  ilerce  and  vicious,  this  seemed  pleased  with  every  bat  or  the  dormouse,  but  seems  rather  to  subsist  upon 

JiBd  of  familiarity,  and  always  licked  the  hand  that  the  exuberance  of  its  former  flesh,  and  only  feels  the 

itrokad  or  gave  it  bread,  and  never  once  attempted  to  calls  of  appetite  when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  sum- 
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m«r  begins  to  be  entirely  wasted  away.  In  this  miltlnir, 
when  the  bear  retires  to  its  den  to  hide  for  the  winter  it 
is  extremely  fat»  but  at  the  end  of  forty  or  fifty  days, 
when  it  comes  forth  to  seek  for  fresh  nourishment,  it 
seems  to  have  8le{)t  all  its  flesh  away.  It  is  a  common 
report  that  during  this  time  they  live  by  sucking  their 
paws,  which  is  a  vulgar  error  that  scarce  requires  con- 
futation. These  solitary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but 
the  time  of  gestation  with  the  female  is  still  unknown. 
The  female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a  proper  retread 
for  her  young ;  she  secures  them  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock, 
and  provides  a  bed  of  hay  in  the  warmest  part  of  her 
den.  She  brings  forth  m  winter,  and  the  young  ones 
begin  to  follow  her  in  spring.  The  male  and  female  by 
no  means  inhabit  the  same  den ;  they  have  each  their 
separate  retreat,  and  seldom  are  seen  together  but  upon 
the  accesses  of  genial  desire. 

The  voice  of  tlie  bear  is  a  kind  of  growl  interrupted 
with  rage,  which  is  often  capriciously  exerted;  and 
though  this  animal  seems  gentle  and  placid  to  its  masters 
when  tamed,  yet  it  is  still  to  be  distrusted  and  managed 
with  caution,  as  it  is  often  treacherous  and  resentfol 
without  a  cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  instructiom 
There  are  few  but  have  seen  it  dance  in  awkward 
measures  upon  its  hind-feet,  to  the  voice  or  the  instrur 
ment  of  its  leader ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
dancer  is  often  found  to  be  tJie  best  performer  of  the 
two.  I  am  told  that  it  is  first  taught  to  perfoim  in  this 
manner  by  setting  it  upon  hot  plates  of  iron,  and  then 
playing  to  it  while  in  this  uneasy  situation. 

The  bear  when  come  to  maturity  can  never  be  tamed ; 
it  then  continues  in  its  native  fierceness,  and,  though 
caged,  still  formidably  impotent,  at  the  ap^Hroach  of  its 
keeper  flies  to  meet  him.  But  notwithstanding  the 
fierceness  of  this  animal,  the  natives  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  found  hunt  it  with  great  perseverance  and 
alacrity.  The  least  dangerous  method  of  capture  Ib  by 
intoxicating  it,  by  throwing  brandy  upon  honey,  which 
it  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of,  and  seeks  for  in  the 
hollow  of  trees.  In  Canada,  where  the  black  bears  are 
very  common,  and  where .  th^ir  dens  are  made  in  trees 
that  are  hollow  towards  the  top,  they  are  taken  by  set- 
ting fire  to  their  retreats,  which  are  often  about  thirty 
feet  from  the  gi-ound.  The  old  one  is  generally  seen 
£rst  to  issue  from  her  den,  and  is  shot  by  the  huiiters. 
The  young  ones  as  thev  descend  are  caught  in  a  noose, 
and  are  either  kept  or  billed  for  provision.  Their  paws 
are  said  to  be  a  great  delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well 
enough  known  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  here. 
Their  fat,  also,  which  still  preserves  a  certain  degree  of 
fluidity,  is  supposed  to  be  an  efBcacious  remedy  in  white 
or  indolent  tumours,  though  probably  very  little  superior 
to  hogs'-lard. 

The  '*  white  Greenland  bear"  differs  greatly  both  in 
figure  and  dimensions  from  those  already  described; 
and  though  it  preserves  in  general  the  external  form 
of  its  more  southern  kindred,  yet  it  grows  to  above  three 
times  the  size.  The  brown  bear  is  seldom  above  six  feet 
long;  the  white  bear  is  often  known  fit)m  twelve  to 
thirteen.  The  brown  bear  is  made  rather  strong  and 
sturdy,  like  the  mastiff';  the  Greenland  bear,  tliough 
covered  with  very  long  hair  and  apparently  bulky,  is 
nevertheless  more  <  slender,  both  as  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  body,  and  more  inclining  to  the  shape  of  the  grey- 
hound. In  short,  all  the  variations  of  its  figm-e  and 
its  colour  seem  to  proceed  from  tlie  coldness  of  the 
climate  where  it  resides,  and  the  natm*e  of  the  food  it  is 
supj)lied  with. 

The  white  bear  seems  the  only  animal  that,  by  being 
placed  in  the  coldest  climate,  grows  larger  than  those 
that  live  in  the  temperate  zones.  All  other  species 
of  Animated  Nature  diminish  as  they  approach  the  poles, 
and  seem  contracted  in  their  size  by  the  rigours  of  the 
ambient  atmosphere;  but  the  bear,  being immoleeted 


in  theee  desolate  climates,  and  meeting  no  animal  but 
what  he  can  easily  conquer,  finding  also  a  sufficient 
supply  of  fishy  provisions,  he  grows  to  an  enoimous 
size ;  and  as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African  forest, 
so  the  bear  remains  undisputed  master  of  the  icy  moun- 
tains in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When  our  mari- 
ners land  upon  Uiose  shores  in  such  parts  as  have  not 
been  frequented  before,  the  white  bears  come  down  to 
view  them  with  an  awkward  curiosity ;  they  approach 
slowly,  seeming  undetermined  whether  to  advance  or 
retreat,  and  being  naturally  a  timorous  animal,  they  an 
only  ui^d  on  by  the  conscious  experience  of  "fiieii 
former  victories ;  however,  when  they  are  shot  at  or 
wounded  they  endeavour  to  fly,  or,  finding  that  imprao* 
ticabie,  they  make  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  tiQ 
they  die.  As  tbey  live  upon  fish  and  seals  their  flesh  is 
too  strong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing  but 
the  skin  to  reward  tiiem  for  the  dangers  incuned  in  the 
engagement. 

The  number  of  these  animals-  that  are  found  about 
the  north-pole,  if  we  consider  the  scarcity  thereof,  of  all 
other  terrestrial  creatures  is  very  amazing.  They  are 
not  only  seen  on  land,  but  often  on  ioe-fioats  several 
leagues  at  sea.  They  are  -often  transported  in  this 
manner  to  the  very  shores  of  Iceland,  where  they  no 
sooner  land  but  all  the  natives  are  in  arms  to  receive 
them.  It  often  happens,  that  when  a  Greenland^  and 
his  wife  are  paddling  out  at  sea,  by  coming  too  near  an 
ice-float  a  white  bear  un€xpcK>tedly  jumps  into  their  boa^ 
and  if  he  does  not  overset  it,  sits  calmly  where  he  first 
came  down,  and,  like  a  passenger,  suffers  himself  to  be 
rowed  along.  It  is  probable  the  poor  little  Greenlander 
is  not  very  fond  of  his  new  guest ;  however,  he  makea 
a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  hospitably  rows  himto  sh<»e. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fish,  seals,  and  dead 
whales,  it  seldom  removes  far  fiK)m  the  shore.  When 
forced  by  hunger  it  often  ventures  into  the  deep,  swims 
after  seals,  and  devonis  whatever  it  can  seize;  it  ia 
however,  but  a  bad  swimmer,  and  it  is  often  hunted 
in  this  manner  by  boats  tiH  it  k  fatigued,  and  at  last 
destroyed.  It  often  happens  that  a  battle  ensues  be* 
tween  a  bear  and  a  morse  and  a  whale,  but  as  the  latter 
are  more  expert  in  their  own  element  they  generally 
prove  victorious.  However,  when  the  bear  can  find  a 
young  whale  it  repays  him  f&r  the  danger  he  incurs  from 
meeting  with  the  parent 


CHAP.  X. 


THE     BADGE  B. 


The  badger's  legs  are  so  short  that  its  belly  seems  to 
touch  the  ground ;  this,  however,  is  but  a  deceitnil  appear- 
ance, as  it  is  caused  by  the  length  of  the  hair,  which  is 
very  long  all  over  the  nody,  and  makes  it  seem  muck 
-more  bmky  than  it  really  i&  It  is  a  solitary,  stupid 
animal,  that  finds  refuge  remote  from  man,  and  digs  a 
hole  with  great  assidiuty.  It  seems  to  avoid  the  light» 
and  seldom  quits  its  retreat  by  day,  only  stealing  out  aft 
night  to  fina  subsistence.  It  burrows  in  the  ground 
quite  easily,  its  legs  being  sliort  and  strong,  and  iti 
daws  stiff  and  homy.  As  it  continues  to  bury  itselt 
it  throws  the  earth  behind  it  to  a  great  distance,  thus 
fonning  to  itself  a  winding  hole,  at  &e  bottom  of  wbidi 
it  remains  in  safety.  As  the  fox  is  not  so  expeit  at  dig- 
ging into  the  earth,  it  often  takes  possession  of  thit 
which  has  been  quitted  by  the  badger;  some  say  it 
forces  it  from  its  rotroat  by  laying  its  excrements  at  the 
mouth  of  the  badger's  hole. 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  making  itself  H 
new  habitation,  from  which  it«eldom  ventures  far,  as  Ik 
flies  but  slowly,  and  c«i  find  safety  only  in  the  atr^Dglk 
of  its  retreat    When  it  is  surprised  by  the  dogs  at  warn 
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distanoe  from  its  Hole  it  then  combats  with  desperate  l^stst  as  long  as  the  body;  the  fore-Hset  are  much  shorter 
lesolution ;  it  falls  upon  its  back,  defends  itself  on  erery  than  the  hinder,  both  armed  with  five  sharp  claws,  with 
aide,  and  seldom  dies  unrevenged  in  the  midst  of  its  which,  and  his  teeth,  the  animal  makes  a  yigorous  re- 
enemies,  sistanoe.  like  the  squirrel,  it  makes  use  of  its  paws  to 
The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  hold  its  food  while  eating;  but  it  differs  from  the  monkej 
Bothiog  that  has  life  ean  come  amiss  to  it  It  sleeps  the  kind,  which  use  but  one  hand  on  those  occasions, 
greatest  part  of  its  time ;  and  thus,  without  being  a  whereas  the  racoon  and  the  squirrel  use  both — as,  want- 
voracious  feeder,  it  stiU  keeps  fat,  particularly  in  winter,  ing  the  thumb,  their  paws  singly  are  unfit  for  grasping 
They  always  keep  their  hole  very  clean,  ana  when  tlie  or  holding.  Though  this  animal  be  short  and  bulky,  it 
female  brings  forth,  she  makes  a  comfortable  warm  bed  is,  however,  very  active ;  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to 
of  hay  at  the  bottom  of  her  hole  for  the  reception  of  her  climb  trees  with  great  facility ;  it  runs  on  the  trunk 
yomig.  She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally  to  the  with  the  same  switlness  that  it  moves  upon  the  plain, 
number  of  three  or  four,  which  she  feeds  at  mtA  with  and  sports  among  the  most  exti'eme  branches  with  gi-eat 
her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  such  petty  prey  as  she  agility,  security,  and  ease ;  it  moves  forward  chiefly  by 
can  surprise.  She  seizes  the  young  rabbits  in  their  bounding,  and  though  it  proceeds  in  an  oblique  direc- 
warren,  robs  birds'-nests,  finds  out  where  the  wild  bees  tion,  it  has  speed  enough  moat  j&equently  to  escape  its 
have  laid  up  their  honey,  and  brings  all  to  her  expect-  pursuers. 

ing  brood.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  easily  tamed,  but  the  America,  nor  have  any  travellers  mentioned  its  being 

old  ones  still  continue  savage  and  incorrigible.    After  a  found  in  the  ancient  continent    But  in  the  climates 

short  time  the  young  ones  play  with  the  dogs,  follow  of  which  it  is  a  native  it  is  found  in  noxious  abun- 

their  master  about  the  house,  but  seem  o!  all  other  ani-  dance,  particularly  in  Jamaica,  where  it  keeps  in  the 

laals  the  most  partial  to  the  fire :   they  often  approach  mountains,  and  where  it  often  descends  to  teed  upon 

it  80  closely  that  they  bum  themselves  in  a  dangerous  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane.    The  planters  of  these 

manner.    They  are  sometimes  also  subject  to  the  mange,  climates  consider  these  animals  as  one  of  their  greatest 

and  have  a  gland  under  the  tail  which  scents  pretty  miseries ;  they  have  contiived  various  methods  of  de- 

strongly.    The  poor  of  some  ooun tries  eat  their  flesh,  stroying  them,  yet  still  they  propagate  in  such  numbers 

wfaicb,  though  rat,  is  at  best  but  rank  and  Hl-tasted.  that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  set  them  free ;  so 

that  a  swarm  of  these  famished  creatures  are  found  to 

— — -^—  do  more  injury  in  a  single  night  than  the  labours  of  a 

month  can  repair. 

CHAP.  XI.  But  though  when  wild  they  are  thus  troublesome,  in 

a  state  of  tameness  no  animal  is  more  harmless  or 

THK  TAPin.  amusing ;  they  are  capable  of  being  instructed  in  various 

little  amusing  tricks.    The  racoon  is  playful  and  cleanly, 

There  seems  to  be  a  rude  but  inferior  resemblance  and  is  very  easily  supported ;  it  eats  of  everv thing  that 

between  many  animals  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  is  given  it,  and  if  left  to  itself  no  cat  can  be  a  better 

The  cougar  of  America  resembles  the  tiger  in  natm*al  provider ;   it  examines  every  comer,  eats  of  all  flesh, 

ieroeity,  though  far  inferior  in  its  dimensions.     The  either  boiled  or  raw,  eggs,  fruits,  or  com ;  insects  them- 

lama  bears  some  affinity  to  the  camel,  but  is  far  behind  selves  cannot  escape  it,  and  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  gar- 

il  in  strength  and  utility.    The  tapir  may  be  considei-ed  den,  it  will  feed  upon  snails,  worms,  and  beetles ;  but  it 

as  the  hippopatanios  of  the  new  continent,  but  degraded  has  a  particular  fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and 

both  as  to  siae  and  ferocity.  to  be  possessed  of  these  in  its  wild  state  it  mcurs  every 

This  animal  bears  some  distant  resemblance  in  its  danger.    Though  it  will  eat  its  provisions  dry,  it  will 

form  to  a  mule.    It  has  a  long  snout,  which  it  lengthens  for  choice  dip  them  in  water  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the 

or  contracts  at  pleasure.    Its  ears  are  small,  long,  and  way;  it  has  one  peculiarity  which  few  other  animals 

pendant     Its  neek  and  tail  are  short,  and  its  claws  have  been  found  to  possess — ^it  drinks  as  well  by  lapping 

stroufif  and  firm,  of  which  it  has  four  upon  each  foot,  like  the  dog  as  by  sucking  like  the  horse. 
Its  skin  is  thick,  covered  vrith  brown  hair;  and  the 

natives  make  shields  of  it,  whioli  cannot  be  pierced  by  ■ 
an  arrow. 

This  animal  may  in  some  measure  be  termed  amphi-  CHAP.  XTTT. 
bious,  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  water.    It  difiers,  how- 
ever, from  all  others  of  this  kind  in  feeding  entii'ely  upon  the    ooatimondi. 
vegetables,  and  not  making  this  element  the  place  of 

its  depredations.     It  feeds  upon  the  pastures  by  the  The  first  peculiarity  with  which  this  animal  strikes 

liver-side,  and,  as  it  is  very  timorous,  the  instant  it  the  spectator  is  the  extreme  length  of  its  snout,  which 

hears  the  least  noise  it  plunges  into  the  stream.    They  ia  some  measure  resembles  that  of  the  hog,  but  elon- 

are  greatly  sought  after  by  the  natives,  as  their  flesh  is  gated  to  a  surprising  degree ;    it  bears  some  distant 

considered  as  a  delicacy,  and  thought  by  some  not  in*  resemblance  to  the  animal  last  described,  except  that 

ferior  to  beef.  the  neck  and  the  body  are  longer,  the  fur  shoi-ter,  and 

—  the  eyes  smaller ;   but  its  principal  distinction,  as  was 

said  before,  consists  in  the  shape  of  its  nose — the  upper 

C  H  A  P .     X  1 1 .  jaw  being  an  inch  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  snout, 

which  is  moveable  in  every  division,  tiuning  up  at  the 

THE  RACOON.  end.     Like  the  racoon,  it  sits  up  on  the  hinder  legs  with 

great  ease,  and  in  this  position  carries  the  food  with 

The  racoon,  which  some  authors  have  called  the  both  paws  to  its  mouth. 

Jamaica  rat,  is  about  tlie  size  of  a  small  badger ;  its  This  animal  is  very  subject  to  eat  its  own  tail,  which 

body  is  short  and  bulky ;  its  fur  is  fine,  long,  aud  thick,  is  rather  longer  than  its  body;  but  this  strange  appetite 

blackieh  at  the  surface  and  grey  towards  the  bottom ;  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coati  alone— Uie  mococo  and  some 

the  nose  is  rather  shorter  and  more  pointed  than  that  of  the  monkey  kinds  do  the  same,  and  seem  to  feel  no 

of  a  fox ;  the  eyes  large  and  yellow,  the  teeth  resembling  pain  in  woimdin^  a  part  of  the  body  so  remote  from  the 

those  of  a  dog,  the  tail  thick,  but  taperinfif  towai'ds  a  centre  of  circulation. 

p<Hnt,  regularly  marked   with  rings  of  bkck,  and  at  It  seems  possessed  of  the  same  playful  qualities  and 
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indisorimiBate  appetites  with  the  animal  deseribed  in 
the  last  chapter;  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  state  of  tamenesa 
it  will  pursue  die  poultry,  and  destroy  every  living  thing 
that  it  has  strength  to  conquer.  Though  it  is  playful 
with  its  keeper,  yet  it  seems  obstinately  bent  against 
receiving  auy  instruction,  and  neither  threats  nor 
caresses  can  induce  it  to  practice  any  arts  to  which  it  is 
not  naturally  inclined.  W  hen  it  sleeps  it  rolls  itself  up 
in  a  lump,  and  in  that  position  often  continues  for  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours  together. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


THB      AMT-BEAB. 


There  are  many  animals  that  live  upon  ants  in  Africa 
and  America;  the  pangolin  or  scaly  lizard  of  Guinea 
may  be  considered  among  this  number ;  but  there  are  a 
g^'eater  variety  in  America  which  make  those  minute 
insects  their  only  subsistence.  Though  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent figures  and  sizes,  yet  in  general  they  go  under  one 
common  name  of  the  "  antrbear.'*  The  peculiar  length 
and  slendemess  of  their  snout,  their  singular  appetites, 
and  their  manner  of  taking  their  prey,  strike  us  too 
strongly  to  attend  to  the  minute  differences  of  their  size 
or  form. 

They  have  been  classed  by  Mr.  Buffon  into  the  "larger 
tamandua,"  the  "smaller  tamandua,*'  and  the  "ant- 
eater."  The  largest  of  this  kind  is  four  feet  long  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  their 
le^  are  short,  and  armed  with  four  strong  claws ;  their 
tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the  animal  often  throws  it 
on  its  back  like  the  squirrel.  The  second  of  this  kind  is 
not  above  eighteen  inches  long,  the  tail  is  without  hair, 
and  it  sweeps  the  ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The 
ant-eater,  which  is  Uie  third  variety,  is  still  smaller  than 
either  of  the  former,  as  it  is  not  above  seven  inches  from 
the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  two 
former  are  of  a  brown  dusky  colour,  but  this  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful redish  mixed  with  yellow;  though  they  differ  in 
figure,  they  all  resemble  each  other  in  one  peculiarity, 
which  is  the  extreme  slendemess  of  their  snout  and  the 
amazing  length  of  their  tongue. 

The  snout  is  produced  in  so  disproportionate  a  manner, 
that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  figui^.  A  horae  has  one  of  the  longest  heads 
of  any  animal  we  know ;  and  yet  the  ant-bear  has  one 
above  twice  as  long  in  proportion  to  its  body.  The  snout 
of  this  animal  is  almost  round  and  cylindrical ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely slender,  and  is  scarce  thicker  near  the  eyes  than 
at  its  extremity.  The  mouth  is  very  small,  the  nostiils 
are  very  close  to  each  other,  the  eyes  are  little  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  the  nose,  the  neck  is  short,  the 
tongue  is  extremely  long,  slender,  and  flatted  on  both 
sides ;  this  it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in  the  mouth, 
and  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  finds  subsistence ; 
for  the  whole  of  this  tribe  are  entirely  without  teeth,  and 
find  safety  only  in  the  remoteness  and  security  of  their 
I'etreat 

If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
we  shall  find  that  all  the  most  active,  sprightly,  and  use- 
ful quadrupeds  have  been  gathered  round  man,  and 
either  served  his  i>leasura8  or  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence by  their  vigilance,  their  cunning,  or  their 
industry.  It  is  in  the  remote  solitudes  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  lielpless,  the  deformed,  and  the  monstrous 
biiths  of  Nature.  These  wretched  animals  being  inca- 
pable of  defending  themselves,  either  by  their  agility  or 
tlieir  natural  arms,  fall  a  prey  to  every  creature  that 
attacks  them ;  they  therefore  retire  for  safety  into  the 
darkest  forests  or  the  most  desert  mountains,  whei-e  none 
of  the  bolder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to  reside. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  an  animal  so  helpless  aa 


the  ant-bear — with  legs  too  short  to  fit  it  for  flight,  and 
unprovided  with  teeth  to  give  it  a  power  of  rmintance— 
is  neither  numerous  nor  often  seen ;  its  retreats  are  in 
the  most  barren  and  uncultivated  parts  of  South  AmnrifA 
It  is  a  native  only  of  the  new  continent,  and  entirely 
unknown  to  the  old.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and 
hides  itself  under  the  fallen  leaves.  It  seldom  voitiireB 
from  its  retreat,  and  the  industry  of  an  hour  supplies  it 
with  sufficient  food  for  several  days  together.  Its  man- 
ner of  procuring  its  prey  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in 
all  natural  history ;  as  its  name  implies,  it  lives  enttrely 
upon  ants  and  insects ;  these,  in  the  countries  when 
it  is  bred,  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
often  build  themselves  hills  five  or  six  feet  high, 
where  they  live  in  community.  When  this  animal 
approaches  an  ant-hill  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  ito 
beuy,  taking  every  precaution  to  keep  itaelf  concealed, 
till  it  comes  within  a. proper  distance  of  the  place  whise 
it  intends  to  make  its  banquet;  there,  lymff  dosdy 
alonff  at  its  length,  it  thrusts  forth  its  rouna  red  tongue, 
which  is  often  two  feet  long,  across  the  patii  of  these 
busy  insects,  and  there  lets  it  lie  motionless  for  several 
minutes  together.  The  ants  of  that  country,  some 
of  which  are  half  an  inch  long,  considering  it  as  apieos 
of  fle^  accidentally  thrown  before  them,  oome  forth 
and  swarm  upon  it  in  great  numbers,  but  wherever  they 
touch  they  stick ;  for  tJbds  instrument  is  covered  with  a 
slimy  fluid,  which,  like  bird-lime,  entangles  evoy 
creature  that  lights  upon  it  When,  therefore,  the  an^ 
bear  has  found  a  sumcient  number  for  one  morsel,  it 
instantiy  draws  in  the  tongue,  and  devours  them  all  in 
a  moment ;  after  which  it  ^till  continues  in  its  position 
practising  the  same  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entirely  ap* 
peased ;  it  then  retires  to  its  hiding-place  once  more, 
where  it  continues  in  indolent  existence  till  again 
excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  creature  that  seeau 
of  all  others  the  most  helpless  and  deformed.  It  finds 
safety  in  its  hiding-places  from  its  enemies,  and  an  ample 
supply  in  some  neighbouring  ant-hill  for  all  its  appe> 
tites.  As  it  only  tnes  to  avoid  its  pursaers,  it  is  seldom 
discovered  by  them ;  yet  helpless  as  this  animal  is,  when 
driven  to  an  exti'cmity,  though  without  teeth,  it  will 
fight  with  its  claws  with  great  obstinacy.  With  these 
arms  alone  it  has  often  been  found  to  of^Kwe  the  dctf, 
and  even  the  jaguar.  It  throws  itself  upon  its  hack, 
fastens  upon  its  enemy  with  all  its  claws,  sticks  with 
great  strength  and  perseverance,  and  even  after  killing 
its  invader,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  quit 
its  hold,  but  remains  fastened  upon  it  with  vindictive 
desperation. 


CHAP.  XV. 


OF     THE     SLOTH. 


Of  the  sloth  there  are  two  difibrent  kinds,  distiii- 
^ished  from  each  other  by  their  claws ;  the  one,  which 
in  its  native  country  is  called  the  "  unan,"  having  oolf 
two  claws  upon  each  foot,  and  being  without  a  tail ; 
the  other,  which  is  called  the  "  ai,**  having  a  tail  and 
three  claws  upon  each  foot.  The  unan  has  the  snoot 
longer,  the  ears  more  apparent,  and  the  fur  veiy  difbrent 
from  the  other.  It  diners  also  in  the  number  of  iti 
ribs,  this  having  foil}' -six,  while  the  ai  has  but  twenty- 
eight  These  differences,  however,  which,  thouffh  wry 
appai-ent,  have  been  but  littie  regarded  in  the  aewjii** 
tion  of  two  animals  which  so  strongly  resemUe  mSbk 
other  in  the  general  outlines  of  their  figure,  in  their  ^ 
petites,  and  their  helpless  formation. 

They  are  both,  thei'efore,  described  under  the  em- 
mon  appellation  of  the  "  sloth,"  and  their  behitudai 
well  deserve  our  wonder  and  curiosity.    Katore 
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cramped  and  con8lndned  in  their  formatiott ;    other  excrement,  and  urine.    Like  the  tortoiBe,  which  the^  re- 

aaimali  are  often  indolent  from  choice— these  are  dow  eemhle  in  the  slowness  of  their  motion,  they  continue 

fitom  neeettity ;  the  ai,  from  which  I  shall  take  my  do-  to  live  some  time  after  their  nobler  parts  are  wounded, 

wmvdon,  and  from  winch  the  other  differs  only  in  the  or  even  taken  awaj.    They  bear  the  marks  of  all  those 

alight  pardonlars  aboTC  mentioned,  and  in  being  rather  homely-formed  animals  tiiet,  like  rude  machines,  are  not 

more  aotive,  is  about  the  size  of  a  badger.     Its  fur  easily  discomposed. 

is  eoarse  and  staring,  somewhat  resembling  dried  grass;  Its  note,  according  to  Kiioher,  is  an  ascending  and 

the  taQ  very  short,  and  scarce  appearing ;  the  moudi  descending  bezachord,  which  it  utters  only  by  night ; 

extending  mm  ear  to  ear;  the  ctc  dull  and  heavy;  the  its  look  is  so  piteous  as  to  more  compassion ;  it  is  also 

fset  armed  with  three  claws  eadi,  and  made  so  short  accompanied  with  tears,  that  dissuade  ereiy  body  from 

and  set  on  so  awkwardly  Uiat  a  few  paoes  is  often  the  injuring  so  wretched  a  beings    Its  abstinence  from  food 

joumey  of  a  week;  but  though  the  feet  aie  short,  they  is  remarkahly  powerful;  one  that  had  fastened  itself  by 

«rd  stiA  longer  than  ks  legs,  and  these  proceed  from  the  its  feet  to  a  pole,  and  was  so  suspended  across  two  beams, 

Vody  io  such  an  oblique  direction  that  the  sole  of  the  remained  forty  days  withoiU;  meat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  the 

ioot  seldom  touches  the  ground.    When  the  animal,  strength  of  its  feet  is  so  great,  that  whatsoever  it  seizes 

therefore,  ia  compelled  to  make  a  step  forward,  it  scrapes  on  cannot  possibly  be  freed  from  its  claws.    A  dog  was 

on  the  back  of  the  nails  along  the  surface,  and,  wheel-  let  loose  at  the  aliove-mentioned  animal,  taken  from  the 

ing  the  limbe  circularly  about,  yet  still  touching  the  pole ;  alter  some  time  the  sloth  laid  hold  of  the  dog  with 

ground,  it  at  length  places  its  foot  in  a  progressive  Us  feet,  and  held  him  four  days,  till  he  perished  with 

position;  the  other  three  limbs  are  all  brought  about  hunger, 
with  the  same  difficulty  ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  to  move 

not  above  three  feet  in  an  hour.    In  fact,  this  poor  ■■■■ 
crMtare  seldom  changes  place  bilt  bv  constraint,  and 

when  impelled  by  the  severest  stings  of  hunger.  CHAP.   XVL 

The  sloch  seems  to  be  the  meanest  and  most  ill-formed 

ofall  those  animals  that  chew  the  cud;  it  lives  entirely  thx    gbbbua. 
upon  vegetable  food,  on  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the 

flovera  of  trees,  and  often  even  on  the  veiy  bark  when  This  animal  as  little  resembles  a  quadniped  as  that 

BothiBg  else  is  left  on  the  tree  for  its  subsistence.    like  which  has  been  desoribed  in  a  former  chapter.    If  vre 

all  other  ruminant  animals  it  has  four  stomachs ;  and  should  suppose  a  bird  divested  of  its  feathers  and  walk- 

these  requiring  a  large  share  of  provision  to  supply  them,  ing  upon  its  legs,  it  might  give  us  some  idea  of  its  figure. 

it  generally  strips  a  tree  of  all  its  verdure  in  less  than  a  It  has  four  feet  indeed,  but  in  running  or  resting  it  never 

fortnight    Still,  however,  it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  makes  use  of  say  but  the  hinder.    The  number  of  legs, 

dewend  while  anything  remains  that  can  serve  it  for  however,  do  not  much  contribute  to  any  animal's  speed ; 

food;  it  therefore  falls  to  devouring  the  bark,  and  thus  and  the  gerbua  (though,  properly  speaking,  furnished 

in  a  short  time  it  kills  the  tree  upon  which  it  found  its  but  with  two)  is  one  of  the  swiftest  creatures  in  the 

support    Thus  destitute  of  provisions  above,  and  crawl-  world. 

iag  dowly  from  branch  to  branch,  in  h<^es  of  finding  The  serbua  is  not  above  the  sixe  of  a  lam  rat,  and 

aomethiug  still  left,  it  is  at  last  obliged  to  encounter  afi  its  head  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  rabbit ; 

the  dangers  that  attend  it  below.    Though  it  is  formed  the  teeth  are  also  formed  like  those  of  the  rat  kind, 

by  Nature  for  climbing  a  tree  with  great  pain  and  diffi-^  there  being  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  it  has  a 

eoltjr,  yet  it  is  utterly  unable  to  descend ;  it  therefore  ie  verv  long  tail,  tufted  at  the  end;  the  head,  the  back, 

oU^^ed  to  drop  from  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and  as  and  the  sides  are  covered  with  laige  ash-coloured  soft 

it  is  incapable  of  exerting  itself  to  bretuc  the  violence  hair ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish.    But  what  most 

of  its  descent,  it  drops  like  a  shapeless,  heavy  mass,  and  deserves  our  attention  in  the  formation  of  this  littie 

fisds  no  small  shoek  in  the  falL    There,  after  remaining  animal  is  the  legs ;  the  fore-legs  are  not  an  inch  long, 

some  time  torpid*  it  prepares  for  a  journey  to  some  neigh-  with  four  claws  and  a  thumb  upon  each,  while  the 

boating  tree ;   but  this  of  itil  migrations  is  the  most  hinder  legs  are  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  exacUy 

tedious,  dangerous,  and  painful;  it  often  takes  a  week  resemble  those  of  a  bird,  there  being  but  three  toes,  the 

in  crawling  to  a  tree  not  fifty  vards  distant ;  it  moves  middlemost  of  which  is  longest 

with  imperceptible  slowness,  and  often  baits  by  the  way.  The  gerbua  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Palestine, 
All  motions  seem  to  torture  it,  every  step  it  takes  it  sets  and  the  deserts  between  Busserah  and  Aleppo ;  its  bind- 
forth  a  most  plaintive,  melancholy  cry,  which,  from  some  legs,  as  vras  said  before,  are  only  used  in  running,  while 
distant  similitude  to  the  human  voice,  excites  a  kind  the  fore-paws,  like  those  of  a  squirrel,  grasp  its  food, 
of  disgust  mixed  with  pity..    This  plaintive  sound  seems  and  in  some  measure  perform  the  office  of  nands.     It 
its  chief  defimce ;  fow  quadrupeds  appear  willing  to  in-  is  often  seen  by  travellers  as  they  pass  along  the  deserts, 
tflempt  its  progress — eitber  that  the  flesh  is  o^nsive,  or  crossing  tiieir  way,  jumping  six  or  eight  feet  at  every 
that  they  are  terrified  at  its  cries.    When  at  lengtii  they  bound,  and  going  so  swiftly  that  scarce  any  other 
naehlbeirdestined  tree,  they  mount  it  with  much  greater  quadruped  is  able  to  overtake  it    They  are  a  lively, 
aaae  than  when  they  moved  upon  the  plain.    Tliey  fall  harmless  race  of  animals,  living  entirely  upon  vegetar 
|o  wkh  fomished  appetite,  and,  as  before,  destroy  the  hies,  and  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  the  ground.    Mr. 
lerr  sooree  that  supplies  them.  *  Pennant  tells  us  of  two  that  were  lately  brouflht  to 
fiCow  for  these  may  be  considered  as  the  unfinished  London,  that  burrowed  almost  through  the  brick  wall 
jBpdbietions  of  Nature  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter-  of  the  room  where  they  were  kept ;  they  came  out  of 
wtame ;  if  we  measure  their  happiness  by  our  sensations,  their  hole  at  night  for  rood,  and  when  caught  were  much 
HKtihigi  it  UB  certain,  can  be  more  miserable ;  but  it  is  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when  confined  to  their  burrows. 
fKriMUtle,  considered  with  regard  to  themselves,   they  A  variety  of  this  animal  is  also  found  in  Siberia  and 
May  have  some  stores  of  comfort  unknown  to  us,  which  Circassia,  and  is  most  probably  common  enough  over 
9MOT  Mtthem  on  a  level  with  some  other  inferior  ranks  all  Asia.    They  are  more  expert  diggers  than  even  the 
^iliB  eieation ;  if  a  part  of  their  life  be  exposed  to  pain  rabbit  itself ;  and  when  pursued  for  a  long  time,  if  they 
i^AUMur,  it  ia  compensated  by  a  larger  portion  of  plenty,  cannot  escape  by  their  swiftness  thev  instantly  try  to 
Iplolnnce,  and  safety.    In  fact,  they  are  formed  very  dif-  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  in  which  they  often  bury 
mttuOj  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  probable  themselves  deep  enough  to  find  security  oefore  their 
^*~      liipre  different  enjoyments.    like  birds,  they  have  pursuers  come  up.    ^eir  burrows  in  some  places  are 
eommon  vent  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  so  thick  as  to  be  dangerous  to  travellers,  the  horses 
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perpetaaJ] J  falling  in  them.     It  is  a  provident  little  not  able  to  oyereotne ;  but  the  biid  temaret  itnH  \ff  its 

animal,  and  lays  up  for  the  winter,    it  outs  ^ass  in  awiftneas — the  fishes  find  protection  in  their  native  de- 
heaps  of  a  foot  square,  which  when  dried  it  cames  into%  ment — and  insects  are  secured  in  iheir  minuteness,  unm- 

its  burrow,  therewith  to  serve  for  food,  and  to  keep  its  bers,  and  variety.    Of  all  these,  therefore,  we  have  but  a 

young  warm  during  the  rigours  of  the  winter.  very  inadequate  catalogue,  and  though  the  list  be  already 

But  of  all  animals  of  this  kind,  that  which  was  first  very  large,  yet  every  hour  is  adding  to  their  extent 
discovered  and  described  by  Mr.  Banks  is  the  most  ex-        Li  fact,  all  knowledge  is  pleasant  only  aa  tha  objeet 

traordinary.    He  calls  it  the  "  kangaroo  f  and  though,  of  it  contributes  to  render  man  happy ;  and  the  serriew 

from  its  general  outline  and  the  most  striking  pecu-  d  quadrupeds  being  so  very  neoessaJT  to  him  in  every 

liaritiee  of  its  figure  it  greatly  resembles  the  gerbua,  yet  situation,  he  is  particularly  interested  in  their  histoiy : 

it  entirely  differs  if  we  consider  its  size,  or  those  minute  without  their  aid,  what  a  wretched  and  foirtom  cieatuie 

distinctions  which  direct  the  makers  of   systems  in  would  he  have  been  I  the  principal  part  of  his  food,  hia 

assorting  the  general  ranks  of  Nature.  clothing,  and  his  amusements  are  derived  wholly  iron 

The  largest  of  the  gerbua  kind  which  are  to  be  found  them ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  a  great  lord,  some- 

in  the  ancient  continent  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  times  cherishing  his  humble  dependents^  and  scymetimes 

rabbit    The  kangaroo  of  New  Holland,  where  it  ia  terrifying  the  refractory,  to  contribute  to  his  delight  and 

only  to  be  found,  is  often  known  to  weigh  above  sixty  eonvenience. 

pounds,  and  must  consequently  be  as  larve  as  a  sheep*       Tlie  horse  and  the  ass,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the 

Although  the  skin  of  that  which  was  stuffed  and  brought  lama,  and  the  rein-deer,  contribute  to  ease  his  fatigues, 

home  by  Mr.  Banks  was  not  much  above  the  size  m  a  and  to  give  him  that  swiftness  which  he  wants  from  Ns- 

hare,  yet  it  was  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  gerbua  ture.    By  their  assistance  he  changes  plaoe  witboot 

kind  that  have  been  hitherto  known,  and  very  different  labour;  he  attains  health  without  weariness;  hispnde 

in  many  particulars.     Tlie  snout  of  the  gerbua,  as  has  is  enlarged  by  the  elegance  of  equipage,  and  other  ani- 

been  said,  is  short  and  round-*-th at  of  the  discovered  mals  are  pursued  witii  a  certainty  oi'ssccess.    Itweiv 

animal  long  and  slender ;  the  teeth  also  entirely  differ;  happy  indeed  if,  while  converting. these  qnadrupeds  to 

for  as  the  gerbua  has  but  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  his  own  benefit,  he  had  not  turned  them  to  the  de8tnl^' 

making  four  in  all,  thie  animal,  beside  its  cutting  teeth,  tion  of  his  fellow-creaturea ;    he  has  employed  aome 

has  four  canine  teeth  also ;  but  what  makes  a  more  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  have  coiiforaied 

striking  peculiaiity  is  the  formation  of  its  lower  jaw,  to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but  too  fatal  an  obedience, 
which,  as  the  ingenious  discoverer  supposes,  is  divided        The  eow,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their  varieties 

into  two  parts,  which  open  and  shut  like  a  paii*  of  are  necessary  to  him,  thoii^h  in  a  dififereat  maimer, 

scissors,  and  out  grass — probably  this  animal's  principal  Their  flesh  makes  the  principal  luxmies  of  his  table,  and 

food.    The  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  are  very  small  in  their  wool  or  skins  the  cluef  ornament  of  his  person, 

proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  the  tail  is  Even  those  nations  that  are  forbid  to  touch  anything 

nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  thick  near  the  rump,  and  that  has  life  canitol  wholly  dLspenea'  with  their  aasiKtanoe. 

tapermg  towards  the  end ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  The  milk  of  these  animals  malEBS  a  principal  part  of  the 

short  fiu-,  except  the  head  and  ears,  which  bear  a  slight  food  of  every  country,  and  often  repairs  those  constita* 

resemblance  to  Uiose  of  the  hair.    We  are  not  told,  tions  that  have  been  broken  by  disease  or  intemperanee. 
however,  from  tiie  formation  of  its  stomach,  to  what  class       The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret  may  be  considered  as 

of  quadrupeds  it  belongs ;  from  its  eating  grass,^  which  it  having  deserted  from  their  fellow-quadrupeds  to  oilisl 

has  been  seen  to  do,  one  would  bo  apt  to  rank  it  among  themselves  under  the  conduct  and  |Brotection  of  man. 

the  ruminant  animals ;  but  from  the  canine  teeth  which  At  his  command  they  exert  all  their  services  a^onst 

it  is  found  to  have,  we  may  on  the  other  hand  suppose  such  animids  as  they  are  capable  of  destroying,  and  £aK 

it  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  eamivorous.     Upon  low  them  into  places  where  he  himself  wants  alnhties  to 

the  whole,  however,  it  can  be  classed  with  none  moi-e  pursue. 

Eroperly  than  with  animals  of  the  gerbua  kind,  as  its       As  there  is  thus  a  numerous  tribe  that  he  has  t^en 

ind-legs  are  so  much  longer  than  the  fore;  it  also  moves  into  protection,  and  that  snppiies  his  necessities  and 

precisely  in  the  same  manner,  taking  great  bounds  amusements,  so  there  is  also  a  still  more  numerous  one 

of  ten  or  twelve  feet  at  a  time,  and  thns  sometimes  escap*  that  wages  an  unequal  combat  against  him,  and  thus 

ing  even  the  fleetest  greyhound  with  which  Mr.  Banks  calls  fortii  his  courage  and  his  industry.    Were  it  nefcr 

pursued  it.     One  of  titem  that  was  killed  proved  to  be  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the  rbinoeeros,  and  l^ 

good  food ;   but  a  second,  which  weighed  eighty-four  bear,  he  would  scarce  know  his  ewn  powers,  and  the 

poimds,  but  was  not  ^et  come  to  its  hill  growth,  was  superiority  of  human  art  over  brutal  fiereettecs*    lliese 

ioimd  to  be  much  inferior.  sei've  to  excite,  and  put  his  nobler  i^assions  into  motioiiw 

With  this  last-described  and  last-discovered  animal  I  He  attacks  them  in  their  retreat,  faces  them  with  lesoitt' 

shall  conclude  the  history  of  quadrupeds,  which  of  all  tion,  and  seldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a  victory.    He 

parts  of  natural  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  described  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better  in  the  smiggle,  sihI 

the  most  accuratelv.    As  these,  fi'om  their  figure  as  well  learns  to  know  and  to  value  his  own  superimity. 
as  their  saoacity,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  man.        As  the  last-mentioned  animals  are  called  forth  by  hb 

and  from  their  uses  or  enmities  are  the  most  respectable  boldest  efforts,  so  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  saMet  ver- 

parts  of  the  inferior  creation,  so  it  was  his  interest  and  min  kind  escite  his  continual  vigilance  and  caution; 

his  pleasiue  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tiieir  true  his  various  arts  and  powers  have  been  nowhere  room 

history.    It  is  probable,  therefore^  that  time,  which  en-  manilest  Uian  in  the  extirpation  of  those  that  mnlti^y 

larges  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  in  other  parts  of  learn-  with  such  prodigious  fecimdity     Neither  tiieir  agtK^ 

ing,  can  add  but  very  little  to  this.    The  addition  of  a  nor  their  minuteness  can  secure  them  fi^om  his  pursvUs; 

new  quadruped  to  the  catalogue  already  known  is  of  no  and  though  they  may  infest,  they  are  sekbm  foonA 

small  consequence,  and  happens  but  seldom;   for  the  materially  to  injure  him. 

number  of  all  is  so  few,  that  wherever  a  new  one  is  found        In  this  manner  we  see  that  not  only  human  wsfli  fB 

it  becomes  an  object  worthy  otnr  best  attention.    It  may  supplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  sharpeued  hv  the  h 

take  refuge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pursuit,  but  blest  partnere  of  man  in  tiie  creation.    By  UiiB  irs 

not  from  our  curiosity.  that  not  only  their  benefits  but  their  deOTPdatieas 

But  it  is  different  with  the  inferior  i-anks  of  creation ;  useful,  and  that  it  has  wisely  pleased  Provideoee 

the  classes  of  birds,  of  fishes,  and  of  insects  are  much  place  us  like  victore  in  a  subdued  coun^,  where 

more  numerous,  and  equally  less  known.    The  quad-  have  all  the  benefit  of  conquest  without  being  so  ae( 

ruped  is  possessed  of  no  arts  of  escaping  which  we  are  as  to  run  in  the  aloUi  and  exoesses  of  a  certain  and 
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distotrlied  possesmoa.    It  appears,  therefore,  thai;  those  us  that  all  animals  are  not  formed  for  our  use ;  but  we 

vriters  who  are  condnuallj  finding  immediate  benellt  ma^  he  equaUy  well  assured,  that  those  conveniences 

in  STeiy  production  see  but  half  way  into  the  general  which  we  want  from  their  Mendship  are  well  r^aid  bj 

system  of  Nature.    Experience  must  ereiy  hour  in£onn  that  vigilanoe  whioh  we  procure  from  their  enmity. 
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PART  IV. 


OF    BIBDS    IN   GENERAL. 

BOOK  I. — CHAP.  L  of  bbrds  is  entirely  dissimilar.    As  they  seem  chiefly 

formed  to  inhabit  the  empty  regions  of  air,  all  their 
Intboduction. — ^We  are  now  come  to  a  beautiful  and  parts  are  adapted  to  their  destined  situation.    It  will  be 
loquacious  race  of  animals,  that  embellish  our  forests,  pro])er,  therefore,  before  I  give  a  general  history  of  birds 
amuse  our  walks,  and  exclude  solitude  from  our  most  to  enter  into  a  slight  detail  of  their  anatomy  and  con- 
shady  retirements.     From  these  man  has  nothing  to  formation. 

fear;  their  pleasures,  their  desires,  and  even  their  ani-  As  to  their  external  parts,  they  seem  surprisingly 

moaitiea,   only  serre  to  enliven  the  general    picture  adapted  for  swiftness  of  motion.    The  shape  of  their 

of  Nature,  and  give  harmony  to  meditation.  body  is  sharp  before,  to  pierce  and  make  way  through 

No  part  of  l^ature  appears  destitute  of  inhabitants,  the  air ;  it  then  rises  by  a  gentle  swelling  to  its  bulk. 

The  woods,  the  waters,  the  depths  of  the  earth,  have  and  falls  off  in  an  expansive  tail,  which  helps  to  keep  it 

their  respective  tenants;   while  the  yielding  air,  and  buoyant,  while  the  fore-parts  are  cleaving  the  air  by 

those  tracts  ofseeming  space  where  man  never  can  ascend,  their  sharpness.    From  this  conformation  they   have 

lore  also  passed  through  by  multitudes  of  the  most  beau-  often  been  compared  to  a  ship  making  its  way  through 

tifid  beings  of  the  creation.  water ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  answers  to  the  hold,  the 

Every  order  and  rank  of  animals  seems  fitted  for  its  head  to  the  prow,  the  tail  to  the  rudder,  and  the  wings 

mtuation  in  life,  but  none  more  apparently  than  birds ;  to  the  oars ;   from  whence  the  poets  have  adopted  the 

they  share  in  common  with  the  stronger  race  of  quadru-  metaphor  of  "  remigium  alarum,"  when  they  described 

peas  the  vegetable  spoils  of  the  earth,  are  supplied  with  the  wavy  motion  of  a  bird  in  flight 

fwiftness  to  eom]>ensate  for  the  want  of  force,  and  have  What  we  are  called  upon  next  to  admire  in  the  ex- 

a  facultv  of  ascending  into  the  air  to  avoid  that  power  temal  formation  of  biitis  is  the  neat  position  of  the 

which  uiey  cannot  oppose.  feathers,  lying  all  one  way,  answeringat  once  the  pmr- 

He  bird  seems  formed  entirely  for  a  life  of  escape,  poses  of  warmth,  speed,  and  security.    They  mostly  tend 

and  evenr  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  seems  eal-  backward,  and  are  laid  over  one  another  in  an  exact  and 

enlated  ior  a  life  of  swiftness.    As  it  is  designed  to  rise  regular  order,  armed  with  warm  and  soft  down  next  the 

upon  air,  all  its  parts  are  proportionably  light,  and  ex-  body,  and  more  strongly  fortified  and  curiously  closed 

piiid  a  lai-ge  sunace  witliout  soliditv.  externally  to  fence  off  the  injuries  of  the  weather.    But, 

Inaeomparative  view  with  man,  their  formation  seems  lest  the  feathers  should  spoil  by  their  violent  attrition 

maeh  mder  and  more  imperfect ;  and  they  are  in  general  against  the  air,  or  imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 

fiMmd  incapable  of  the  docility  even  of  quadrupeds.    In-  the  animal  is  furnished  with  a  gland  behind,  containing 

^ked,  what  great  degree  of  sagacity  can  be  expected  in  a  proper  quantity  of  oil,  which  can  be  pressed  out  by 

wiimals  whose  eyes  are  almost  as  large  as  their  brain  ?  the  bird*s  bill,  and  laid  smoothly  over  evear  feather  that 

However,  though  they  fall  below  the  quadnipeds  in  the  wants  to  be  dressed  for  the  occasion.    This  gland  is 

•etie  of  Nature,  and  are  less  imitative  of  human  endow-  situated  on  the  rump,  and  fundshed  with  an  opening  or 

ments,  yet  they  hold  the  next  rank,  and  far  surpass  fishes  excretory  duct,  about  which  grows  a  smalt   tuft  of 

and  insects,  both  in  the  structure  of  their  bodies  and  in  feathers  somewhat  like  a  painter's  pencil.    When,  there- 

tibeir  sagacity.  fore,  the  feathers  are  shattered  or  rumpled,  the  bird, 

As  in  mechanics  the  most  curious  instruments  are  turning  its  head  backwards,  with  the  bill  catches  hold 

generally  the  most  complicated,  so  it  is  in  anatomy.    The  of  the  gland,  and,  pressing  it,  forces  out  the  oily  sub- 

BOi^  of  man  presents  the  gveatest  variety  on  dissection;  stance,  with  which  it  annoints  the  disjointed  parts  of 

nMbrv^eds,  less  perfectly  formed,  discover  their  defects  the  feathers,  and,  drawing  them  out  with  great  assiduity, 

m  tiie  simplicity  of  their  conformation ;  the  mechanism  recomposes  and  places  them  in  due  order,  by  which  they 

if  teds  is  still  less  complex ;  fishes  are  furnished  with  unite  more  closely  together.    Such  poultry,  however,  as 

Aver  aigans  still ;   while  insects,  more  imperfect  than  live  for  the  most  part  under  cover  are  not  furnished  with 

aflylseem  to  fill  up  the  chasm  that  separates  animal  from  so  large  a  stock  of  fluid  as  those  birds  that  reside  in  the 

"  lUe  nature.    Of  man,  the  most  perfect  animal,  open  air.    The  feathers  of  a  hen,  for  instance,  are  per^ 

ava  but  three  or  four  species;  of  quadrupeds  the  vious  to  eveiy  shower ;  on  the  contrary,  swans,  geese, 

itt  more  numerous ;  birds  are  more  various  still ;  ducks,  and  all  such  as  Nature  has  directed  to  live  upon 

yet  more ;  but  insects  afford  so  very  great  a  va-  the  water,  have  their  feathers  dressed  with  oil  from  the 

dut  they  elude  the  search  of  the  most  inquisitive  very  first  day  of  their  leaving  the  shell.    Thus  their 

B^  stock  of  fluiu  is  equal  to  the  necessity  of  its  consump- 

QMidiupediJ,  as  was  said,  have  some  distant  resem-  tion.    Their  very  flesh  contracts  a  flavour  from  it, 

^"       in  tiieir  internal  structure  with  man ;  but  that  which  renders  it  in  some  very  rancid,  so  as  to  make  it 
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utterly  unfit  for  food;  however,  though  it  injures  the  the  animal's  size,  is  ahnost  incredible.    The  flop  of  a 

flesh  It  improves  the  feathers  for  all  &e  domestic  pur-  swan's  wing  would  break  a  man's  leg ;   and  a  similar 

poses  to  which  they  are  usually  converted.  blow  from  an  eagle  has  been  known  to  lay  a  man  dead 

Nor  are  the  feathers  with  which  birds  are  covered  less  in  an  instant.  Such,  consequently,  is  the  force  of  the 
an  object  of  admiration.  The  shaft  of  every  feather  is  wing  and  such  its  lightness  as  to  be  inimitable  by  Ail 
made  proportionably  strong,  but  hollow  below  for  No  machines  that  human  skill  can  contrive  are  capable 
strength  and  lightness,  and  above  filled  with  a  pith  to  of  giving  such  force  to  so  light  an  apparatus.  The  art 
feed  the  growth  of  the  vane  or  beard  that  springs  fi*om  of  lying,  therefore,  that  has  so  often  and  so  fimitleesly 
the  shaft  of  the  feather  on  either  side.  All  these  feathers  been  sought  after,  must,  it  is  feared,  for  ever  be  unattain- 
are  placed  generally  according  to  their  length  and  able-^-since  as  man  increases  the  force  of  his  flying 
strength,  so  that  the  largest  and  strongest  feathers  in  machine  he  must  be  obliged  to  increase  its  weight  also, 
flight  have  the  greatest  share  of  duty.  Tlie  vane  or  In  all  birds,  except  nocturnal  ones,  the  head  is  smaller, 
beard  of  the  feather  is  formed  with  equal  contrivance  and  bears  less  proportion  to  the  body  than  in  quadru* 
and  081*6.  It  consists  not  of  one  continued  membrane —  peds,  that  it  may  more  readily  divide  the  air  in  flyiog, 
because,  if  this  were  broken,  it  could  not  easily  be  re-  and  make  way  for  the  body  so  as  to  render  its  passage 
paired ;  but  is  composed  of  many  layers,  each  somewhat  more  easy.  Their  eyes,  also,  are  more  flat  and  de^reseei 
m  itself  resembling  a  feather,  and  lying  against  each  than  in  quadrupeds ;  a  circle  of  small  plates  ot  bone, 
other  in  close  conjunction.  Towards  the  shaft  of  the  placed  sciuewise  under  the  outer  coat  of  the  organ,  en- 
feather  these  layers  are  broad,  and  of  a  semicircular  compasses  the  pupil  on  each  to  strengthen  and  defend  it 
form,  to  serve  for  strength,  and  for  the  closer  grafting  from  iniuries.  Beside  this,  birds  have  a  kind  of  sldii 
them  one  against  another  when  in  action.  Towards  called  the  nictitating  membrane,  with  which,  like  a  Tcih 
the  outer  nort  of  the  vane  these  layers  grow  slender  and  they  can  at  pleasure  cover  their  eyes  though  tlieir  eye- 
taper,  to  be  more  light.  On  their  under-side  they  are  lids  continue  open.  This  membrane  takes  its  rise  from 
thin  and  smooth,  but  their  upper  outer  edge  is  parted  the  greater  or  more  obtuse  comer  of  the  eye,  and  senres 
into  two  hairy  edges,  each  side  having  a  diflerent  sort  to  wipe,  cleanse,  and  probably  to  moisten  its  suifaee. 
of  hairs,  broad  at  bottom  and  slender  and  bearded  The  eyes,  though  they  outwardly  appear  but  small,  yet 
above.  By  this  mechanism  the  hooked  beards  of  one  separately  each  almost  equals  the  brain;  whereas  in  man 
layer  always  lie  next  the  straight  beards  of  the  next,  the  brain  is  more  than  twenty  times  larger  than  the  or- 
and  by  that  means  loc^  and  hold  each  other.  bit  of  the  eye.    Nor  is  this  organ  in  birds  less  adapted 

The  next  object  that  comes  under  consideration  in  for  vision  by  a  particular  expansion  of  the  o^tic  nerve, 

contemplating  an  animal  that  flies  is  the  wing,  the  in-  which  renders  the  impressions  of  external  objecti  more 

strument  by  which  this  wonderful  progression  is  per-  vivid  and  distinct. 

formed.    In  such  birds  as  fly,  Uiey  are  usually  placed  at       From  this  conformation  of  the  eje,  it  follows  that  the 

thatpartofthebody  which  serves  to  poise  the  whole,  and  sense  of  seeing  in  birds  is  infinitely  superior  totiiat 

support  it  in  a  fluid  that  at  first  seems  so  much  lighter  of  other  animals.    Indeed,  this  piercing  sight  seems 

than  itself.    They  answer  to  the  fore-lees  in  quadru-  necessary  to  the  creature's  support  and  safety.    Weit 

peds>  and  at  the  extremity  oi  this  they  have  a  certain  this  organ  blunter,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  birds  motion 

nnger-like  appendix,  which  is  usually  called  the  *'  baa-  it  would  be  apt  to  strike  against  every  object  in  its  way; 

tard-wing."^    This  instrument  of  flight  is  furnished  with  and  it  could  scarcely  find  subsistence  unless  possessed 

quills,  which  difler  from  the  common  feathei-s  only  in  of  a  power  to  discern  its  food  from  above  with  astonisb- 

tneir  size  being  larger,  and  also  from  their  springing  ing  sagacity.    A  hawk,  fox  instance^  pei'ceives  a  lark  at 

from  the  deeper  part  of  the  skin,  their  slians  lying  a  distance  which  neitlier  men  nor  dogs  could  spy ;  a  kite, 

almost  close  to  the  bone.    The  beards  of  these  quills  from  an  almost  imperceptible  height  in  the  douds,  darts 

are  broad  on  one  side  and  more  narrow  on  tlie  other,  down  on  its  prey  with  the  most  unerring  aim.    The 

both  which  contribute  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  siffht  of  birds,  therefore,  exceeds  what  we  know  in  meet 

bird  and  the  closeness  of  the  wing.     The  manner  in  other  animals»  and  excels  them  both  in  strength  and 

which  most  birds  avail  themselves  of  these  at  first  is.  precision. 

thus : — Tliey  quit  the  earth  with  a  bound,  in  oi-der  to  All  birds  want  the  external  ear  standing  out  from  tba 
have  room  for  flapping  with  the  wing :  when  they  have  head ;  they  9xe  only  furnished  with  holes  that  convey 
room  for  this,,  they  strike  the  body  of  an*  beneatli  the  sounds  to  the  auditoiy  canal.  It  is  tote,  indeed,  that  the 
wing  with  a  violent  motion,  and  with  the  whole  under  honied  owl  and  one  or  two  more  birds  seem  to  have  ex- 
surface  of  the  same ;  but  then,  to  avoid  striking  the  air  temal  ears ;  but  what  bears  that  resemblance  are  only 
with  equal  violence  on  the  upper  side  as  they  rise,  the  feathers  sticking  out  on  each  side  of  the  head,  but  no 
wing  is  iustantly  contracted ;  so  that  the  animal  rises  way  necessary  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  probabk; 
by  the  impulse  till  it  spreads  the  wing  for  a  second  however,  that  the  feathers  encompassing  the  ear-holetia 
blow.  For  this  reason  we  always  see  birds  choose  to  birds  supply  the  defect  of  tde  exterior  ear,  and  ooileel 
rise  against  the  wind,  because  they  have  thus  a  greater  sounds  to  oe  transmitted  to  the  internal  sensorv.  The 
body  of  air  on  the  ^uuder  than  the  upper  side  of  Uie  extreme  delicacy  of  this  organ  is  easily  proved  by  tlio 
wing.  For  these  reasons,  ako,  large  fowls  do  not  rise  readiness  with  which  birds  learn  times  or  repeat  wooriiw 
easily ;  both  because  they  have  not  sufficient  room  at  and  the  great  exactness  of  their  pronunciation, 
first  for  the  motion  of  their  wings,  and  because  the  body  The  sense  of  smelling  seems  not  less  virid  in  ih» 
of  air  does  not  lie  so  direcSy  under  the  wing  as  generality  of  birds.  Many  of  them  "wind"^  their  prey 
they  rise.  at  ax>  immense  distance,  while  others  are  equally  pnK 

in  order  to  move  the  wings,  all  bii-ds  are  furnished  tected  by  this  sense  against  their  insidious  punoeca. 

with  two  strong  pect<»^l  muscles,  which  lie  on  each  side  In  decoys,  where  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  who  altend 

of  the  breast-bone.    Tlie  pectoral  muscles  of  quadrupeds  them  uuivei'sally  keep  a  piece  of  tuif  burning  near  tbiir 

are  trifling  in  comparison  to  those  of  birds.    In  quad-  mouths^  upon  which  they  breathe  lest  the  fowl  stodjl 

rupeds,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  muscles  which  move  the  smell  them,  and  consequently  fly  away.    Tlie  uninv* 

thighs  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  by  far  tlie  most  sality  of  this  practice  puts  the  necessity  of  it  beyoni  % 

poweiful,  while  those  of  the  arms  are  feeble ;   but  in  doubt,  and  proves  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  «CHfi» 

birds,  which  make  use  of  their  wings,  the  coutraiy  ob-  of  smelling^  at  least  in  this  species  of  the  htShttti. 

tains — ^the  pectoral  muscles  that  move  the  wings  or  arms  ci*eation. 

ai-e  of  enormous  strengtli,  while  those  of  the  thighs  are        Next  to  the  parts  for  flight,  let  us  view  the  legB  «li 

weak  and  slender.    By  means  oi  these  a  biixl  can  move  feet  ministering  to  motion.    They  are  both  made  fi^lMt 

its  wings  with  a  degree  of  sti-ength  which>  compared  to  for  the  easier  transportation  through  the  air.    Th©  ' 
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ia  some  «re  webbed,  to  fit  them  for  the  waters ;  in  others  and  generally  wrapped  round  with  fat,  in  order  to  in- 

they  are  separate,  for  the  better  holding  objects,  or  cling-  crease  its  warmth  and  powers  of  digestion, 
ing  to  trees  for  safety.    Such  as  ha?e  long  legs  have       Granivorous  birds,  or  such  as  liye  upon  firuits,  eom» 

itto  long  necks,  as  otherwise  they  would  be  incapable  and  other  vegetables,  have  their  intestines  differently 

of  nthering  up  their  food  either  by  land  or  water.    But  formed  from  those  of  the  ranaoious  kind.    Their  ffullet 

it  does  not  hold,  however,  that  those  who  have  long  dilates  just  above  the  breastroone,  and  forms  itself  into 

Mcb  should  have  long  legs,  since  we  see  that  swans  a  pouch  or  bag  called  the  crop.    This  is  replete  with 

•nd  geese,  whoee  necks  are  extremely  lonp,  have  very  salivary  glands,  which  serve  to  moisten  and  soften  the 

Aort  legs,  and  these  chiefly  employed  in  swimming.  grain  and  other  food  which  it  contains.    These  gianda 

Thus  every  external  part  hitherto  noticed  appears  are  very  numerous,  with  longitudinal  openings,  which 

adtpted  to  the  life  and  situation  of  the  animal ;  nor  are  emit  a  whitish  and  a  viscous  substance.    After  the  dry 

flie  inward  parts,  though  less  immediately  appropriated  food  of  the  bird  has  been  macerated  for  a  convenient 

ta  flight,  less  necessaxy  to  safo^^.    The  bones  of  everv  time  it  then  passes  into  the  belly,  where>  instead  of  a 

Mrt  of  the  body  are  extremely  ught  and  thin ;  and  aU  soft,  moist  stomach,  as  in  the  rapacidus  kind,  it  is  ground 

me  muscles,  except  that  immediately  moving  the  wings,  between  two  pair  of  muscles,  commonly  called  the 

sxtremehr  slight  and  feeble.    The  tail,  which  is  com-  gizzard,  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  stony,  ridgy  coat, 

posed  or  quiU  foathers,  serves  to  counterbalance  the  almost  cartOaginous     These  coats  rubbing  against  each 

Msd  and  neck;  it  guides  the  animal*s  flight,  like  a  rud-  other  are  capable  Of   bruising  and    attenuating   the 

der,  and  greatly  assists  it  either  in  its  ascent  or  when  hardest  substances,  their  action  being  often  compared 

dsseending.  '  to  that  of  the  grindinff-teeth  in  man  and  other  animals. 

If  we  go  on  to  examiiie  birds  internally,  we  shall  find  Thus  the  organs  of  digestion  are  in  a  manner  reserved 

the  same  wonderful  confonnation  fitting  them  for  a  life  in  birds.    Beasts  grind  their  food  with  their  teeth,  and 

ia  the  air,  and  increasing  their  surfoce  by  diminishing  then  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  is  softened  and 

flieir  solidity.    In  the  first  place,  their  lungs,  which  are  digested.    On  the  contrary,  birds  of  this  sort  first  mace- 

eommonly  called  the   **  sole,"   stick  fast  to  the  sides  rate  and  soften  it  in  the  crop,  and  then  it  is  ffround  and 

of  the  iJM  and  back,  and  can  be  very  little  dilated  or  comminuted  in  the  stomach  or  gizzard.    Birds  are  also 

eoatraeted.    But  to  make  up  for  this,  which  might  im-  careful  to  pick  up  sand,  sravel,  and  other  hard  sub- 

pede  their  breathing,  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  stances,  not  to  ffrind  their  food,  as  has  been  supposed, 

vind-pipe  open  into  them,  while  these  have  opening  but  to  prevent  tue  too  violent  action  of  the  coats  of  the 

into  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  convey  the  air  drawn  in  stomach  against  each  other. 

by  breathing  into  certam   receptacks  like  bladders,        Most  birds  have  two  i^ipendices,  or  blind  guts,  which 

running  along  the  length  of  the  whole  body.    Nor  are  in  Quadrupeds  are  always  found  single.    Among  such 

these  openings  obscure  or  difiicult  to  be  discerned ;  for  biros  as  are  thus  supplied,  all  carnivorous  fowl  and  all 

a  probe  thrust  into  the  lungs  of  a  fowl  will  easily  find  a  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  have  very  small  and  short 

passage  into  the  belly ;  and  air  blown  into  the  wind-pipe  ones — water-fowl  and  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  the 

vill  be  seen  to  distend  the  animal's  body  like  a  bladder,  longest  of  all.    There  is  still  another  appendix  ob- 

la  qoadrupeds  this  passage  is  stopped  by  the  midriff;  eervable  in  the  intestines  of  birds,  resemblmg  a  little 

but  in  fowls  the  communication  is  oovious ;  and,  oonse-  worm,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  remainder  of 

anently,  they  have  a  much  greater  facility  of  taking  a  that  passage  by  which  the  yolk  was  conveyed  into  the 

long  and  large  inspiration.    It  is  sometimes  also  seen  guts  of  the  young  chicken  while  yet  in  the  egg,  and 

fliat  the  wind-pipe  makes  many  convolutions  within  the  under  incubation. 

body  of  the  bird,  and  it  is  then  called  the  "  labyrinth;"        The  outlet  of  that  duct  which  conveys  the  bile  into 

hot  of  what  use  these  convolutions  are,  or  why  the  wind-  the  intestines  is  in  most  birds  a  great  way  distant  from 

pipe  shoold  make  so  many  turnings  within  the  body  the  stomach ;  which  may  arise  urom  the  danger  there 

oTsome  birds,  is  a  difliculty  for  which  no  naturalist  has  would  be  of  the  bile  re^^uiigitating  into  the  stomach 

been  able  to  account  in  their  various  rapid  motions,  as  we  see  in  men  at  sea ; 

This  difference  of  the  wind-pipe  often  obtains  in  ani-  wherefore  their  biliary  duct  is  so  contrived  that  this 

laals  that  to  all  appearance  are  of  the  same  species,  regurgitation  cannot  take  place. 

Thus  in  the  tame  swan,  the  wind-pipe  mdces  but  a       All  birds,  though  they  want  a  bladder  for  urine,  have 

itnti^t  passage  into  the  lungs ;  while  in  the  wild  swan,  large  kidneys  and  ureters,  by  which  this  secretion  is 

which,  to  all  external  appearance,  seems  ti^e  same  ani-  made  and  carried  away  by  one  common  canal.   "  Birds,'* 

inal,  the  wind-pipe  pierces  through  the  breast-bone,  and  says  Harvey,  *'  as  well  as  serpents,  which  have  snongy 

iSbm  has  several  turnings  before  it  comes  out  again  and  lungs,  make  but  little  water,  because  they  drink  but 

p^to  enter  the  lungs.    It  is  not  to  form  the  voice  that  litUe.    They  therefore  have  no  need  of  a  bladder;  but 

OMse  turnings  are  found,  since  the  fowls  that  are  with-  their  urine  distils  down  into  a  common  canal,  designed 

ant  them  are  vocal ;  and  those  (particularly  the  bird  just  for  receiving  the  other  excrements  of  the' body.    The 

captioned)  that  have  them  are  silent    Whence,  there-  urine  of  birds  diffei-s  from  that  of  other  aninuas;  for 

An*  some  birds  derive  that  loud  and  various  modulation  as  there  is  usually  in  urine  two  parts — one  more  serous 

n  their  warblings  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for — at  and  liquid,  the  other  more  thick  and  gross,  which  sub- 

';  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  but  a  short  way  in  sides  to  the  bottom — in  birds  the  last  part  is  most 

investigation.    All  that  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  abundant,  and  is  distinguished  from   the  rest  by  its 

B  have  much  louder  voices  in  respect  to  their  bulk  white  or  silver  colour.    This  part  is  found  not  only  in 

Mn  animals  of  any  other  kind ;  for  the  bellowing  of  an  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the 

iK  ia  not  louder  than  the  scream  of  a  peacock.  whole  channel  of  the  ureters,  which  may  be  distin- 

Ift  tiiese  particulars  birds  pratty  much  resemble  each  giiished  from  the  coats  of  the  kidneys  by  their  white- 

^     m  their  internal  conformation  ;  but  there  are  some  ness.     This  milky  substance  tliey  have  in  greater  plenty 

iea  which  we  should  more  attentively  obsei*ve.  All  than  the  more  thin  and  serous  part ;   and  it  is  of  a 

have,  properly  speaking,  but  one  stomach ;  but  middle  consistence,  between  limpid  uriue  and  the  grosser 

I  very  different  in  different  kinds.    In  all  the  rapa-  parts  of  the  foBces.    In  passing  through  the  ureters  it 

kinds  that  live  upon  animal  food,  as  well  as  in  resembles  milk  curdled  or  lightly  condensed,  and,  being 

of  the  fish-feeding  tribe,  the  stomach  is  peculiarly  cast  foith  easily,  congeals  into  a  chalky  crust." 
d.    The  oesophagus  or  gullet  in  them  is  foimd       From  this  simple  conformation  of   the  animal    it 

Wff^  with  glandulous  bodies,  which  serve  to  dilate  and  would  seem  that  birds  are  subject  to  few  diseases ;  and, 

te  the  food  as  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  which  is  in  fact,  they  have  but  few.     There  is  one,  however, 

very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  which  they  are  subject  to,  from  which  quadrupeds  are 
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in  a  grmt  memvan  exempt---4his  is  the  anniiftl  monltiiig 
which  they  suffer ;  ibr  aiU  birds  whatsoever  obtain  a  new 
eoteriiig  of  feathers  onoe  a  year,  and  oast  the  old  ones. 
During  the  moulting  season  they  always  appear  di»> 
ordered ;  those  most  remarkable  for  their  courage  then 
lose  all  their  fierceness ;  and  such  as  are  of  a  weakly 
,  eonstitution  often  expire  under  this  natural  operation. 
No  feeding  oan  maintain  their  strength ;  the^  aU  cease 
to  breed  at  this  season ;  that  nourishment  which  ffoes  to 
the  prodtiotioii  of  the  j(mag  is  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
demand  required  for  supplying  the  nascent  plumage. 

This  moulting  time,  Inywever,  may  be  artificially  ac- 
celerated ;  and  those  who  haye  the  management  of  sing- 
ing-birds fire^uently  put  their  secret  in  practice.  They 
enclose  the  bird  in  a  dark  cage,  whei'e  toey  keep  it  ez« 
eessively  warm»  and  throw  the  poor  little  animal  into  an 
artificial  ferer;  this  produces  the  moult;  his  old  feathers 
fall  before  their  time,  and  a  new  set  takes  place,  more 
brilliaat  and  beautiful  than  the  former.  They  add  that 
it  mends  the  bird*8  flinging  and  increases  its  vivacity ; 
but  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  scarce  one  bird  in  three 
tfturyives  the  operation. 

The  manner  in  which  aattire  performs  this  operation 
of  moulting  is  tiius : — ^The  quill  or  feather,  when  first 
protraded  from  the  skin  anNf<K>me  to  its  full  size,  grows 
harder  as  it  grows  older,  and  receiyes  a  kind  of  perios- 
teum or  eikin  round  the  shaft  by  which  it  seems  attached 
to  the  animal.  In  propoition  as  the  quill  grows  <dder 
ks  sides,  or  tbe  bony  pen  port,  thicken ;  but  its  whole 
diameter  shrinks  and  decreases.  Thus,  by  the  thicken- 
ing of  its  stde^  all  nourishment  firom  the  bod^  beoones 
more  sparing ;  and  by  the  decrease  of  its  diameter  it 
becomes  more  loosely  fixed  in  its  socket^  till  at  length  it 
falls  out.  In  the  meantime  the  mdiments  of  an  in- 
cipient quill  are  beginning  below.  The  skin  forms 
itself  into  a  little  bag,  which  is  fed  from  the  body  by  a 
small  yein  and  arteir,  and  which  every  day  increases  in 
size  tUl  it  is  protruded.  While  the  one  end  vegetates 
into  the  beard  or  vane  of  the  feather,  that  part  attached 
to  the  skin  is  still  soft,  and  receives  a  constant  supply 
of  nourishment,  which  is  difiused  through  the  body.cSf 
the  quiH  by  that  little  light  substouce  which  we  always 
find  within  when  we  make  a  pen.  This  substance, 
which  as  yet  ha&  received  no  name  that  I  know  of,  serves 
the  growing  quill  as  the  umbilical  art^y  does  an 
infant  in  the  womb,  by  supplying  it  with  nourishment, 
and  diffusing  that  nourishment  over  the  whole  frame. 
When,  however,  the  quill  is  come  to  its  full  growth,  and 
requires  no  further  nouiishment,  the  vein  and  artery 
become  less  and  less,  till  at  last  the  little  opening  by 
which  they  communicated  with  the  quill  becomes  wholly 
obliterated ;  and  the  quill  thus  deprived  continues  in 
its  socket  for  some  months,  till  in  the  end  it  shrinks, 
and  leaves  room  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  of 
Nature  as  before. 

The  moulting  season  commonly  continues  from  the 
end  of  summer  to  the  middle  of  autumn.  The  bird 
continues  to  struggle  with  this  malady  during  the 
winter,  and  Nature  has  kindly  provided  that  when  there 
are  the  fewest  provisions  the  animal's  appetite  shall  be 
least  craviug.  At  the  beginning  of  spring,  When  food 
begins  again  to  be  plentiful,  the  animal's  strength  and 
vigour  return.  It  is  then  that  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, aided  by  the  mildness  of  tbe  season,  incite  to 
love,  and  all  Nature  seems  teeming  with  life,  and  dis- 
posed to  continue  it 
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The  return  of  spring  is  the  beginning  of  pleasms. 
These  vital  spirits  wliich  seemed  locked  up  during  ths 
winter  then  begin  to  expand;  vegetables  and  insects 
supply  Abundance  of  food;  and  the  bird,  having  mon 
than  a  sufficiency  fi)r  its  own  subsistence,  is  implied  to 
transfuse  life  as  well  as  to  maintain  it  Those  war 
blings,  which  had  been  hushed  during  the  colder  seaaonfl^ 
BOW  begin  to  animate  the  fields ;  eveiy  grove  and  biuh 
resound  with  the  challenge  of  anger  or  the  call  of  aUuis- 
ment  This  delightful  concert  of  the  frore,  which  is  so 
much  admired  by  man,  is  no  way  studied  for  his  aniDBD- 
ment:  it  is  usually  the  call  of  the  male  to  the  female— 
his  efforts  to  sooth  her  during  the  tunes  of  incobation ; 
or  it  is  a  challenge  between  two  males  for  ^  alfection 
of  some  common  favourite. 

It  is  by  this  call  ^at  birds  b^in  to  pair  at  ike  ap- 
proach of  ^^Dgt  &nd  provide  for  the  support  of  a  fators 
progeny.  The  loudest  notes  are  usually  from  die  taak; 
while  the  hen  seldom  expresses  her  consent  but  in  a 
8hoi*t,  interrupted  twittering.  This  compact  at  least 
for  the  season,  holds  with  unbroken  feith ;  many  Inrds 
live  with  inviolable  fideli^  together  for  a  oonatancy; 
and  when  one  dies  the  other  is  seen  to  share  the  same 
fete  soon  after.  We  must  not  take  mir  idea  of  the  ccnjo- 
gal  fidelity  of  birds  from  observing  the  poultiy  in  our 
yards,  whose  freedom  is  abridged  and  whose  manntts 
are  totally  corrupted  by  slavery.  We  most  look  for  it 
in  our  fields  and  our  forests,  where  Nature  continues  in 
unadulterated  sunjdieity-— where  the  number  of  males  is 
generally  equal  to  that  of  the  fomalee-««nd  where  evert 
little  ammal  seems  {»ouder  of  his  progeny  than  pleased 
with  his  mate.  Were  it  possible  to  eompaie  seusstions^ 
the  male  of  all  wild  birds  seems  as  happy  in  tiM  yottog 
brood  as  the  female ;  and  all  his  former  caieeses,  all  Us 
soothing  melodies,  seem  onfy  aimed  at  that  important 
occasion  when  they  are  both  to  become  paients,  and  to 
educate  a  progeny  of  their  own  producing.  The  plear 
suns  of  love  appear  dull  in  their  efiects  when  eoimnred 
to  the  interval  immediately  after  the  exclusion  of  their 
young.  They  both  seem  at  that  season  transported  with 
pleasure ;  every  action  testifies  their  pride,  their  impor* 
tance,  and  tender  solicititde. 

When  the  business  of  fecundation  is  performed  liis 
female  then  begins  to  lay.  Such  eggs  as  nave  been  im- 
pregnated by  'the  cock  are  prolific ;  and  siieii  as  haw 
not — ^for  she  lays  often  without  any  conoress  whatBoever 
— ^continue  barren,  and  are  only  addlea  by  incubation. 
Previous,  however,  to  laying,  the  work  oi  nestling  be» 
comes  the  common  care ;  and  this  is  performed  vritn  no 
small  degree  of  assiduity  and  apparent  design.  It  hat 
been  asserted  that  birds  of  one  nnd  always  make 
nests  in  the  same  manner,  and  of  the  same 
but  the  truth  is,  that  they  vary  this  as  the  m 
places,  or  climates  happen  to  differ.  The  led-bieaat  in 
some  parts  of  Englana  makes  its  nest  with  oak  leHfW 
where  they  are  in  greatest  plenty — ^in  other  parts  wtth 
moss  and  hair.  Some  birds  that  with  us  make  a  teiy 
warm  nest  are  less  solicitous  in  the  tropical  cliranleib 
where  the  heat  of  the  weather  promotes  the  bimlBiwt 
of  incubation.  In  general,  however,  every  aus^BD 
of  bu'ds  has  a  peculiar  architecture  of  its  .own ;  ana  liii 
adapted  to  the  number  of  eggs,  the  tempenUnre  of  ' 
climate,  or  the  respective  heat  of  the  little  animaTs 
body.  Wliere  the  eggs  are  numerous  it  is  then 
bent  to  make  the  nest  warm,  that  the  animal  heat 
be  equally  diffused  to  them  all.  Thus  the  wren 
the  small  birds  make  the  nest  very  warm ;  for 
many  eggs,  it  is  requisite  to  distribute  warmth  to 
in  common :  on  the  contrary,  the  plover,  which  ~ 
two  eggs,  the  eagle,  and  the  crow,  are  not  so 
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iathisre^eeti  MttMir  bodies  m  eapaUeof  beingap-  other  zespeets,  is  wifhoot  the  least  ^Inmuoriii^  of 

plied  to  tM  smell  number  upon  whicn  they  sit    With  thought  or  eommon  sense :  she  mistakes  a  pieoe  of  chalk 

n^ud  to  (dimale,  water^fowl,  which  with  us  make  but  a  for  sa  Mg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner;  she  is 

nrj  slovenly  nec^  sre  much  more  exact  in  this  particur  insensible  of  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number 

Itt  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  north.    They  there  take  of  those  die  lays ;  she  does  not  distinguish  between  her 

•fory  precaution  to  make  it  warm ;  and  some  kinds  own  and  those  of  another  species ;  and  when  the  birth' 

strip  the  down  from  their  breasts  lo  line  it  with  greater  appears  of  neyer  so  di£ferent  a  bird,  will  cherish  it  for 

aeciirity.  her  own.    A  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks  will 

In  general,  howerer,  eirery  bird  resorts  to  hatch  in  stand  afiHghted  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  trembling  ibr  the 

tboae  climates  or  Traces  where  its  food  is  found  in  great-  fkte  of  her  young,  which  she  sees  yenturing  into  so 

est  plentT,  and  always  at  that  season  when  provisions  dangerous  an  element    As  the  difPerent  prind^e  which 

ire  in  the  greatest  abundance.    The  laige  birds  and  acts  in  these  diflferent  animals  cannot  be  termed  reason, 

those  of  the  aq  uotic  Idnds  choose  places  as  remote  from  so  when  we  call  it  instinct  we  mean  something  we  haye  no 

man  as  possible,  as  their  food  is  in  general  different  knowledge  of.    It  appears  to  me  ^e  immediate  direction 

from  that  which  is  cultivated  by  human  labour.    Some  of  Providence,  and  such  an  operation  of  the  Supreme 

birds  which  'have  only  the  serpent  to  fear  build  their  Being  as  that  which  determines  all  the  portions  of  matter 

Beets  d^>ending  from  the  end  of  a  small  bough,  and  to  their  proper  centres." 

and  form  the  entrance  from  below— being  thus  safe  The  production  of  the  young,  as  was  said,  seems  to  be 
aithar  from  the  serpent  or  the  monkey  tribes.    But  all  the  groat  «ra  of  a  hirers  happiness    Nothing  can  at 
the  little  birds  that  live  upon  fruits  and  com,  and  that  that  time  exceed  its  spirit  and  mdustr^ ;  the  most  timid 
are  too  oftoi  unwelcome  intruders  on  the  fruits  of  human  becomes  courageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young.    Birds 
industry,  in  making  their  nests  use  every  precaution  to  of  the  rapacious  kind  at  this  season  become  more  tiisin 
eoDceal  diem  from  man.    On  the  other  hand,  the  great  usuall}[  fierce  and  active.    They  carry  their  prey,  yet 
birds,  remote  from  human  society,  use  every  precaution  throbbing  with  life,  to  the  nest,  and  eany  accustom  their 
to  render  theirs  inaccessible  to  wild  beasts  or  yermin.  young  to  habits  of  slaughter  and  cruelty.     Nor  are 
Nothing  can  exceed  tiie  patience  of  birds  while  hatch-  those  of  milder  natures  less  busily  employed ;  the  little 
iog;  neither  the  calls  of  hunger  nor  the  approach  of  dan-  birds  then  discontinue  their  singing,  ta&en  up  with  more 
gar  can  drive  them  from  the  nest.    They  are  often  fat  important  pursoits  of  common  subsistence, 
on  beginning  to  at,  yet  before  incubation  is  over  the  While  the  yoimg  are  yet  unfledged  and  continue  in 
female  is  usually  wasted  to  sldn  and  bone.    Kayens  and  the  nest,  the  old  ones  take  care  to  provide  them  wi^  a 
erowB  while  the  females  are  sitting  take  care  to  provide  regular  supply ;  and,  lest  one  should  take  all  nourish- 
tbem  with  food,  and  this  in  great  abundance.    But  it  is  ment  from  the  rest,  they  feed  each  of  their  young  in 
different  with  most  of  the  smaller  kinds:   during  iSbe  their  turn.    If  they  perceive  that  man  has  been  busy 
whole  time  the  male  sits  near  his  mate  upon  some  tree,  with  their  nest,  or  has  handled  the  little  ones,  they 
and  soothes  her  with  his  singing ;  and  often  when  she  abandon  the  place  by  night,  and  provide  their  brood  a 
is  tired  he  takes  her  place,  and  patiently  continues  upon  more  secure  though  less  commodious  retreat    When 
the  nest  until  she  returns.     Sometimes,  however,  the  ttie  whole  family  is  completely  plumed,  and  capable 
eggs  acquire  a  d^pnee  of  heat  too  much  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  danger  by  flight,  they  are  thei  led  forth 
oihatcaing;  in  such  case  the  hen  leaves  them  to  cool  when  the  weather  is  nne,  and  taught  the  paternal  art; 
a  little,  and  then  returns  to  sit  with  her  usual  pleasure  of  providing  for  their  subsistence.    They  are  led  to  the 
and  perseverance.  places  where  their  food  lies ;  they  are  shown  the  method' 
So  great  is  the  power  of  instinct  in  animals  of  this  of  discovering  or  carrying  it  away;  and  then  led  back 
class,  that  they  seem  driven  from    one  appetite    to  to  the  nest  for  a  day  or  two  longer.    At  length,  when 
another,  and  continue  almost  passive  imder  its  influence,  they  are  completely  qualified  to  shift  for  themselves, 
lesson  we  cannot  call  it,  since  the  first  dictates  of  that  the  old  ones  take  them  abroad,  and,  leading  them  to  the 
principle  would  be  self-preservation.    **  Take  a  brute,"  accustomed  places,  forsake  them  for  the  last  time,  and 
says  Addison,  "  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find  him  all  future  connexion  is  for  ever  at  an  end. 
wholly  deprived  of  understanding.  With  what  caution,"  Those  birds  which  are  hatched  and  sent  out  earliest 
eontinnes  he,  "  does  the  hen  provide  herself  a  nest  in  in  the  season  are  the  most  strong  and  vigorous ;  those, 
places  unfrequented,  and  free    from    noise  and   die-  on  the  other  bgind,  that  have  been  delayed  till  the  midst 
turbance !     when  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a  man-  of  summer  are  more  feeble  and  tender,  and  sometimes 
ner  as  she  can  cover  ^em,  what  care  does  she  take  in  incapable  of  sustaining  the  rigours  of  the   ensuing 
turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  winter.    Birds  themselves  seem  sensible  of  this  dififer- 
the  vital  warmth !    When  she  leaves  them  to  provide  ence,  and  endeavour  to  produce  early  in  the  spring.    If, 
ibr  her  necessary  sustenance,  how  punctually  does  she  however,  their  efforts  are  obstructed  by  having  their 
leftom  before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become  in-  nests  robbed,  or  some  similar  accident,  they  still  perse- 
capable  of  producing  an  animal !    In  the  summer  you  vere  in  their  efforts  for  a  proffenv ;  and  it  often  happens 
see  her  giving  herself  greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  that  some  are  thus  retarded  tul  the  midst  of  winter, 
her  ears  for  above  two  hours  together ;  but  in  winter.  What  number  of  eggs  any  bird  can  lajr  in  the  course  of 
when  the  rigours  of  the  season  would  chill  the  princi-  a  season  is  not  ascertained ;  but  this  is  true,  that  such 
pies  of  life  and  destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows  more  as  would  have  laid  but  two  or  three  at  the  most,  if  their 
assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays  away  but  half  nests  be  robbed  or  theb  eggs  stolen  will  lay  above  ten 
the  time.    When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much  or  twelve.    A  common  hen,  if  moderately  fed,  will  lay 
nicety  and  attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  above  a  hundred  eggs  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to 
die  prison!  not  to  take  notice  of  her  coveiing  it  from  the  latter  end  of  autumn.    In  general,  however,  it 
ixgories  of  the  weather,  providing  it  with  proi>er  nourish-  obtains  that  the  smallest  and  weakest  animals  ai«  the 
ment,  and  teaching  it  to  help  itself;  nor  to  mention  her  most  prolific,  while  the  strong  and  rapacious  are  abridged 
fbrsaking  the  nest  if,  after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning,  by  sterility.    Thus,  such  kinds  as  are  easily  destroyed 
the    ^oung    one    does  not  make  its  appearance.     A  are  as  readily  repaired ;   and  Nature,  where  she  has 
eiiymlcal  operation  could  not  be  followed  with  greater  denied  the  power  of  resistance,  has  compensated  by  the 
nt  or  diligence  than  is  seen  in  hutching  a  chick,  though  fertility  attending  proci-eation. 

tiiere  are  a  many  birds  that  show  an  infinitely  greater  Birds  in  general,  though  they  have  so  much  to  fear 

mgtuaity :  yet  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has  all  this  from  man  and  each  other,  are  seldom  scared  away  from 

iseming  ingenuity  (which  is,    indeed,  absolutely  neces-  their    usuid   haimta    Although  they  be  so  perfectly 

£>r  the  propagation  of  the  species),  considered  in  formed  for  a  wandering  life,  and  are  supplied  with 
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powers  to  satisfy  all  thtiir  appetites,  though  nerer  so  the  wild  dudcsi     The  xest  eontrthofee  to   forai  flial 

zegdote  firom  the-  object,  thouffh  th^  aie  so  well  fitted  amazing  multitude  of  water-fowl  whieh  ftimuallj  lepair 

for  changing  plaos  with  ease  and  rapidity,  yet  the  greatest  to  the  dreary  lakes  and  deserts  of  Laplaad  from  the 

number  reauiin  contented  in  the  districts  where  thej  more  southern  countries  of  Kurope.    In  those  extemive 

have  been  originidly  bred,  and  by  no  means  exert  their  and  solitary  retreats  they  perfonn  the  duties  of  incabft' 

desires  in  proportion  to  their  endowments.    The  rook,  tiou  and  nutrition  in  full  security.    There  are  few  of  this 

if  undisturbed,  never  desires  to  leave  his  native  grove ;  kind  that  may  not  be  traced  to  the  northern  deserts,  to 

the  black-bird  still  frequents  its  accustomed  hedge ;  and  countries  of  lakes,    rivers,    8wam]|^   and  mountBins 

the  red-breast,  though  seemingly  mild,  claims  a  certain  covered  with  thick  and  gloomv  forests,  that  afford  shelter 

district,  from  whence  he  seldom  moves,  but  drives  out  during  summer  to  the  timid  animsis  who  live  then 

every  one  of  the  same  species  from  thence  without  pity,  in  undisturbed  security.    In  thoee  regione,  from  the 

They  are  excited  to  migration  by  no  other  motives  but  thickness  of  the  forests,  the  ground  remains  moist  and 

those  of  lear,  climate,  or  hunger.    It  must  be  from  one  penetrable  during  the  summer  season ;  the  woodoo^ 

of  these  powerful  motives  that  the  birds  called  birds  the  snipe,  and  other  slender-billed  birds^  can  there  feed 

of  passage  every  year  forsake  us  for  some  time,  and  malw  at  ease ;   while  the  web-footed  birds  find  more  tbsa 

their  rej^ular  expected  return.  sufficient  plenty  of  food  from  the  number  of  inseetB» 

Nothing  has  more  employed  the  curiosity  of  mankind  which  swarm  there  to  an  incredible  degree.  The  dajs 
than  these  annual  emigrations;  and  yet  few  subjects  there  are  long;  and  the  beautiful  meteorous  nufhti 
continue  so  much  involved  in  diu'kness.  It  is  generally  afford  them  opportunities  of  collecting  so  minute  a  nod, 
believed  that  the  cause  of  their  retreat  from  these  parts  whieh  is  probable  of  all  othei-s  the  meet  grateful.  We 
of  Europe  is  either  a  scarcity  of  food  at  certain  seascma^  are  not  to  oe  astonished,  therefore,  at  the  amaringnum- 
or  the  want  of  a  secure  asylum  from  the  persecution  bers  of  fowl  that  descend  from  these  regions  at  the 
c^  man  during  tiie  time  of  couitship  and  bringing  up  approach  of  winter — ^uumbers  to  which  the  armies 
their  young.  Thus  the  starling,  in  Sweden,  at  the  of  Xerxes  was  but  tiifiing  in  comparison,  and  which 
approach  of  winter,  finding  subsistence  no  longer  in  that  Linn»us  has  observed  for  eight  whole  days  and  nights  to 
kingdom,  descends  every  year  into  Germany ;  and  the  cover  the  surface  of  the  river  Galix. 
hen  chafi^nches  of  the  same  country  are  seen  every  This  migration  from  the  noith  usually  begins  in  Sep- 
year  to  fly  through  Holland  in  large  flocks,  to  pass  tember,  when  they  quit  their  retreats,  and  disperse  them- 
their  winter  in  a  milder  climate.  Others,  with  a  more  selves  all  over  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  net 
daring  spirit,  prepare  for  journeys  that  might  intimidate  uupleasiog  to  observe  the  order  of  iheii  fiight;  they 
«ven  human  perseverance.  Thus  the  quails  in  spring  generally  range  themselves  in  a  long  line,  or  they  some- 
forsake  the  buminff  heats  o(  Africa  for  the  milder  sun  tames  make  their  march  ai^ularly,  two  lines  uniting  m 
of  Europe ;  and,  when  they  have  passed  the  summer  the  centre  like  the  letter  V  reversed.  The  bird  i&eh 
with  us,  steer  their  flight  back  to  enjoy  in  Egypt  the  leads  at  the  point  seems  to  cleave  the  air  to  iseilitale 
temperate  air,  which  then  begins  to  be  delightful.  This  the  passage  for  those  which  are  to  i<dlow.  When 
with  them  seems  a  preconcerted  undertaking.  They  fatigued  with  this  laborious  station  it  falls  back  into  one 
unite  together  in  some  open  place  for  some  days  before  ol'  the  wings  of  the  file,  while  another  takes  its  place, 
their  departure,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  chattering,  seem  With  us  they  make  their  appearance  about  the  beflinning 
to  debate  on  tite  method  to  proceed.  When  their  plan  of  October,  circulate  first  i-ouud  our  shores^  and,  when 
is  resolxed  upon  they  all  take  flight  together,  and  often  compelled  by  severe  frost,  betake  themselves  to  our 
appear  in  such  numbers,  that  to  mariners  at  sea  they  seem  lakes  and  rivers.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  web-footed  ibwU 
like  a  cloud  resting  upon  the  horizon.  The  boldest,  of  hardier  constitutions  than  the  rest,  abide  the  rigours 
strongest,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number,  make  good  of  their  northern  climate  the  whole  winter ;  but  when 
their  intention ;  but  many  there  are  who,  not  well  the  cold  reigns  there  with  more  than  usual  severity  they 
apprised  of  their  own  force  for  the  undertaking,  grow  axe  obliged  to  seek  for  more  southern  aides.  They  then 
^eary  in  the  way,  and,  quite  spent  by  the  fatigues  repair  with  the  rest  for  slielter  to  these  kingdoms ;  so 
of  their  flight,  drop  down  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  that  both  the  diver,  the  wild  swan,  and  the  swallow- 
upon  the  deck  of  some  vessel — thus  becoming  an  easy  tailed  sheldrake  visit  our  coasts  but  seldom^  and  thai 
prev  to  the  mariner.  only  when  compelled  by  the  severity  of  their  winters 

Of  the  vast  quantity  of  water-fowl  that  frequent  our  at  home, 
shores,  it  is  amazing  to  reflect  how  few  are  known  to  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  astoai^ment  how 
breed  here.  The  cause  that  priiicipally  urges  them  to  animals  to  all  appearance  so  dull  and  ixTational  should 
leave  this  country  seems  to  be  not  merely  the  want  perfoiTD  such  long  journeys,  sliould  know  whither  to 
of  food,  but  the  desiro  of  a  secure  retreat.  Our  country  steer,  and  when  to  set  out  upon  such  a  great  undertaking, 
is  too  populous  for  birds  so  shy  and  timid  as  the  greatest  It  is  probable  that  the  same  instinct  which  governs  ul 
number  of  these  are.  When  the  greater  part  of  our  their  other  actions  operates  also  hei'C.  They  rather 
island  was  a  mere  waste,  an  uncultivated  tract  of  woods  follow  the  weather  than  the  country ;  they  steer  only 
and  marshes,  mauy  species  of  bii'ds  which  migrate  from  colder  or  warmer  climates  into  those  of  an  oppo- 
remained  with  us  throughout  the  year.  The  gi^eat  site  nature,  and,  finding  tlievariationa  of  the  air  as  they 
heron  and  the  crane,  that  have  now  forsaken  this  coun-  proceed  in  their  favour^  go  on  till  they  find  land  to 
try,  in  former  times  bred  familiarly  in  our  marshes,  and  repose  on.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  have  any 
seemed  to  animate  our  fens.  Their  nests,  like  those  memory  of  the  coimtry  where  they  might  have  spent  a 
of  most  cloven-footed  water  fowl,  were  built  on  the  former  winter ;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  see  the 
ground,  and  exposed  to  evei*y  invader.  But  as  riu'al  country  to  which  they  travel  from  their  height  in  the 
economy  increased  these  animals  were  more  and  moro  air — since,  though  they  mounted  for  miles,  the  convex!^ 
disturbed.  Previously  they  had  little  to  fear,  as  the  of  the  globe  would  intercept  tiieir  view ;  it  must  there- 
surrounding  marsh  defended  them  fi*om  all  tlie  cami-  lore  only  be,  that  they  go  on  aa  they  continue  to  per^ 
vorous  quadrupeds,  and  tiieir  own  strength  from  bii'ds  ceive  the  atmosphere  more  suitable^  to  their 
of  pray ;  but  upon  the  intiizsion  of  man,  and  by  a  long  wants  and  dispositicms. 

series  of  alarms,  they  have  at  length  been  obliged  to       All  this  seems  to  be  pretty  plain ;  but  there  is  a 

seek  during  the  summer  some  lonely  habitation,  at  a  cumstance  attending  the  migration  of  swallows  whidi 

safe  distance  from  every  destroyer.  wraps  this  subject  in  great  obscurity.    It  is  agreed  ell 

Of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind  we  know  of  all  hands  that  they  are  seen  migrating  into  wa»BMi 

no  more  than  five  that  breed  here — the  tame  swan,  the  climates,  and  that  in  amazing  numbers,  at  the  a^qiroMk 

lame  goose,  the  sheldrake^  the  eider  duck,  and  a  few  of  of  tiie  European  winter,    ^eir  return  into  Ruropaift 
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iko  M  wttll  attested  about  the  be^ning  of  eiuiEmer;  tectioii,  and  whieh  administer  to  his  pleasoras  or  neoes- 
but  we  have  another  aoooimt,  wmoh  eerrds  to  prove  sities,  the  greatest  number  seem  creatures  of  his 
tbat  nwnbers  of  them  oontinue  torpid  here  durinff  formation.  The  yarie^  of  climate  to  which  he  consigns 
tiie  winter,  and,  like  bats,  make  their  retreat  into  old  them,  the  food  with  which  he  supplies  them,  and  the 
walls,  the  hollow  of  trees,  or  even  sink  into  the  deepest  purposes  for  which  he  employs  them,  produce  amaring 
hkes,  and  find  security  for  the  winter  season  by  remaining  yaneties,  both  in  their  colours,  shape,  magnitude,  and 
there  in  clusters  at  the  bottom.  Howerer  this  latter  the  taste  of  their  flesh.  Wild  birds  are  for  the  most 
droomstance  may  be,  their  retreat  into  old  walls  is  too  part  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape ;  they  still  keep 
well  authenticated  to  remain  a  doubt  at  present  The  the  prints  of  primsval  nature  strong  upon  them — except 
difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  account  for  this  difference  in  in  a  few  they  generally  maintain  their  rery  colour :  but 
these  animals  thus  variously  preparing  to  encounter  it  is  otherwise  with  domestic  animals ;  they  change  at 
tiie  winter.  It  was  supposed  that  in  some  of  them  the  the  will  of  man— of  the  tame  pigeon,  for  instance,  it  is 
blood  might  lose  its  motion  by  the  oold,  and  that  thus  said  that  they  can  be  bred  to  a  feaUier. 
they  were  rendered  torpid  by  the  eeveri^  of  the  season ;  As  we  are  thus  capable  of  influencing  their  form  and 
bat  Mr.  Buffon,  having  placed  many  of  this  tribe  in  an  colour,  so  also  it  is  frequent  to  see  equal  instances 
ioe-house,  found  that  the  same  oold  by  which  thebr  blood  of  our  influencing  their  habitudes,  appetites,  and  pas- 
was  congealed  was  fatal  to  the  animal ;  it  remains,  sions.  The  cock,  for  instance,  is  artificially  formed  mto 
therefore,  a  doubt  to  this  hour  whether  there  may  not  that  courage  and  activity  which  he  is  seen  to  possess ; 
be  a  species  of  swallows  to  all  external  appearance  like  and  many  birds  testify  a  strong  attachment  to  tlie  hand 
the  rest,  but  difierentlv  formed  within,  so  as  to  fit  them  that  feeds  them :  how  far  they  are  capable  of  instruction 
for  a  state  of  insensibility  during  the  winter  here.  It  is  manifest  to  those  who  have  the  care  of  hawks.  But 
was  suggested,  indeed,  tliat  the  swallows  found  thus  a  still  more  surprising  instance  of  this  was  seen  some 
torpid  were  such  only  as  were  too  weak  to  imdertake  time  ago  in  London ;  a  canary  bird  was  taught  to  pick 
the  migration,  or  were  hatched  too  late  to  join  the  up  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  tbe  word  of  command, 
general  convoy  ;  but  it  was  upon  these  that  Mr.  Bufibn  so  as  to  spell  any  person's  name  in  company ;  and  this 
tried  is  expenment — ^it  was  these  that  died  under  the  the  little  animal  did  by  motions  from  its  master,  which 
opoation.  were  imperceptible  to  every  other  q)ectator.  Upon  the 
Thus  there  are  some  birds  which  by  migrating  make  whole,  however,  they  are  inferior  to  (quadrupeds  in 
a  habitation  of  every  part  of  the  earth ;  but  in  general  docility,  and  seem  more  mechanically  impellea  by  all 
miy  climate  has  birds  peculiar  to  itself.  The  feathered  the  power  of  instinct 
inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zone  are  but  little  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage;  but  then  the  — 
smaller  kinds  make  up  for  this  defect  by  the  melody 

ef  their  voices.    The  birds  of  the  torrid  zone  are  very  CHAP.  HL 
bright  and  vivid  in  their  colours;  but  they  have  scream- 
ing voices,  or  are  totally  silent    The  frigid  zone,  on  the  of  the  divisiom  of  birds. 
0^  hand,  where  the  seas  abound  with  fish,  are  stocked 

with  birds  of  the  aquatic  kind,  in  much  greater  plenty  Though  birds  are  fitted  for  sporting  in  air,  yet  as  they 
th&Q  in  Europe ;  and  these  are  generally  clothed  with  a  find  their  food  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  seems 
wanner  coat  of  feathers ;  or  they  have  large  quantities  a  variety  equal  to  the  different  aliments  with  which  it 
of  fat  lying  imderneath  the  skin,  which  sei-ves  to  defend  tends  to  supply  them.  The  flat  and  burning  desert,  the 
them  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate.  rocky  clifl*,  the  extensive  fen,  the  stormy  ocean,  as  weU 
In  all  countries,  however,  birds  are  a  more  long-lived  as  the  pleasing  landscape,  have  all  their  peculiar  inha- 
elasB  of  animals  than  the  quadrupeds  or  insects  of  the  bitants  The  most  obvious  distinction,  therefore,  of 
same  climate.  The  life  of  man  himself  is  but  short  birds  is  into  those  that  live  by  land  and  those  that  live 
when  compared  to  what  some  of  them  enjoy.  It  is  said  by  water;  or,  in  other  words^  mto  land-birds  and  water- 
that  swans  have  been  known  to  live  three  hundred  fowl. 

years:  geese  are  often  seen  to  live  fourscore;  while  linnets  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  disting^sh  land-fowl  from 

and  other  small  birds,  though  imprisoned  in  cages,  are  water-fowl  by  the  legs  and  the  toes.    All  land-birds  have 

often  found  to  reach  fourteen  or  fifteen.    How  birds,  their  toes  divided,  without  any  membrane  or  web  be- 

whoee  age  of  perfection  is  much  more  early  than  that  tween  Uiem ;  and  their  legs  and  feet  serve  them  for  the 

of  quadrupeds,  should  yet  live  comparatively  so  much  purposes  of  running,  grasping,  or  climbing.     On  the 

longer  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for :  perhaps,  as  other  hand,  water-fowl  have  their  legs  and  feet  formed 

their  bones  are  slighter  and  more  porous  than  those  for  the  purposes  of  wading  in  the  water  or  swimming  on 

of  quadrupeds,  there  are  fewer  obstructions  in  the  ani-  its  surface.    In  those  that  wade  the  legs  are  long  and 

mal  machine ;  and  Nature  thus  finding  more  room  for  naked ;  in  those  that  swim  the  toes  are  webbed  together, 

the  operations  of  life,  it  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  as  we  see  in  the  feet  of  a  goose,  which  serve  like  oars  to 

extent  drive  them  forward  with  greater  velocity.    The  forma- 

All  birds  in  general  are  less  than  quadrupeds — that  tion,  therefore,  of  land-fowl  and  water-fowl  is  as  distinct 

is.  the  greatest  of  one  class  far  surpass  the  greatest  of  the  as  their  habits;   and  Nature  herself  seems  to  ofier  us 

other  in  magnitude.    The  ostrich,  which  is  the  greatest  this  obvious  distribution  in  methodising  animals  of  the 

of  birds,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  elephant ,  and  the  feathered  creation. 

smallest  humming-bu'd,  which  is  the  least  of  the  class.  However,  a  distinction  so  comprehensive  goes  but  a 

is  still  far  mors  minute  than  the  mouse.    In  these  the  short  way  in  illustrating  the  difierent  tribes  q^so  nume- 

extremities  of  Nature  are  plainly  discernible,  and  in  rous  a  class.      The  number  of  birds  already  known 

forming  them  she  apnears  to  have  been  doubtful  in  her  amounts  to  above  eight  hundred ;  and  every  person  who 

operations — the  ostrich,  seemingly  covered  with  hair  and  turns  his  mind  to  these  kinds  of  pursuits  is  every  day 

inc^wble  of  flight,  making  near  approaches  to  the  quad-  adding  to  the  catalogue.     It  is  not  enough,  thei-efore,  to 

mpsxi  class,  while  the  humming-bird,  of  the  size  of  an  be  able  to  distinguish  a  land-fowl  frt>m  a  water-fowl ; 

humble  bee,  and  with  a  fluttering  motion,  seems  nearly  much  more  is  stiU  required  to  be  able  to  distinguish 

allied  to  the  insect  the  difierent  kinds  of  birds  from  each  other,  and  even 

These  extremities  of  this  class  are  rather  objects  the  varieties  in  the  same  kind  when  thev  happen  to 

cf  human  curiosity  than  utility :  it  is  the  middle  order  offer.    This  certainly  is  a  work  of  great  difnculQr ;   and 

ef  birds  which  man  has  taken  care  to  propagate  and  perhaps   Uie  attainment  wiU   not   repay  the  labour, 

maintain.    Of  those  which  he  has  taken  under  his  pro-  The  sensible  part  of  mankind  will  not  withdraw  all  theix 
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attention  bom  nton  impoftant  piixsiltt%  te  give  U  en^^ 
tirdljT  up  to  what  promises  to  repay  them  omy  with  a 
Teiy  confined  npeeies  of  amusement  lu  my  distrtbiK- 
tion  of  bir4a»  therefore,  I  will  follow  Linn»us  in  the 
first  sketch  of  his  system :  and  then  leave  him  to  follow 
the  most  natural  mstioetions — in  enumerating  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  that  admit  of  a  history  or  require  a  descrip' 
tion. 

.   linnflBus  divides  all  birds  into  six  dasse^^-namely, 

kind"— 
'—of  the 
first  four 

comprehend  the  various  kindb  of  land-birds— the  two 
last  those  that  belong  to  the  water. 
.  Birds  of  the  rapacious  dass  constitute  that  class  of 
oanuTorous  fowl  that  live  by  rapine.  He  distinguishes 
them  hy  their  beak,  whieh  is  hooked,  strong,  and 
notched  at  the  point;  by  their  legs,  which  are  shcMrt  and 
muscular,  and  made  for  the  purpose  of  tearing ;  hy  their 
toes,  which  are  strong  and  snobbed*  and  their  talons, 
which  are  sharp  and  crooked ;  by  the  make  of  their  body, 
which  is  muscular ;  and  their  flesh,  which  is  impm^ 
Nor  are  they  lees  known  by  their  feod^  which  constste 
entirely  of  flesh ;  their  stomach,  which  is  membraneous; 
and  their  manners,  which  are  fierce  Jind  cnid. 

Birds  of  the  pie  kind  have  the  bill  difienng  from  Hie 
former;  as  in  those  it  resembles  a  hook,  destined  for 
tearing  to  pieces,  in  these  it  resembles  a  wedge,  fitted 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaving.  Their  legB  are  formed 
short  and  strong,  for  walking ;  their  body  is  slender  and 
impure,  and  their  food  miscellaneous.  Tliey  nestle  in 
trees ;  and  the  male  feeds  the  female  during  the  time 
of  incubation. 

Birds  of  the  poultry  kind  have  ttie  bill  a  little  convex, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  their  food.  The  upper  chap 
hangs  over  the  lower,  their  bodies  are  fat  and  muscular, 
and  their  flesh  white  and  pure.  They  live  upon  grain, 
which  is  moistened  in  the  crop.  They  make  their  nest 
on  the  ground  without  art ;  they  lay  many  eggs,  and  use 
promiscuous  venery. 

Birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  comprehend  all  that  beau- 
tiful and  vocal  class  that  adorn  our  fields  and  groves, 
ai^d  gratify  every  sense  in  its  turn.  Their  bills  may  be 
compared  to  a  forceps  that  catches  hold ;  their  legs  are 
formed  for  hopping  along;  their  bodies  are  tender — piue 
in  such  as  feed  upon  grain,  impmre  in  such  as  live  upon 
insects.  They  live  chiefly  in  trees ;  their  neste  are  arti- 
ficially made,  and  their  amours  are  observed  with  con- 
nubial fldelity. 

Birds  of  the  duck  kind  use  their  bill  m  a  kind 
of  strainer  to  their  food ;  it  is  smooth,  covei-ed  with  skin, 
and  nervous  at  the  point  Their  legs  are  short,  and 
tlieir  feet  formed  for  swimming,  the  toes  being  webbed 
together.  Their  body  is  fat,  inclined  to  rancidity.  They 
live  in  waters,  and  chiefly  build  their  nests  upou  land. 

With  respect  to  the  order  of  birds  that  belong  to  the 
waters,  those  of  the  crane  kind  have  the  bill  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  searching  and  examining  the  bottom 
of  pools  ;  their  legs  are  long,  and  formed  for  wading ; 
their  toes  are  not  webbed ;  their  thighs  are  half  naked ; 
their  bod]^  is  slender,  and  covered  with  a  very  thin  skin ; 
their  tail  is  short,  and  their  flesh  savoury.  They  live  in 
lakes  upon  animals,  and  they  chiefly  build  their  neste 
upon  the  |p*ound. 

Such  is  the  division  of  linniBUS  with  respect  to  this 
class  of  animals ;  and  at  first  sight  it  appears  natural 
and  comprehensive.  But  we  must  not  be  deceived  by 
appearances :  the  student — who  should  imagine  he  was 
making  a  progress  in  the  Iiistoiy  of  Nature  while  he  was 
only  thus  making  arbitrary  distiibutions — would  be  veiy 
much  mistaken.  Should  he  come  to  enter  deeper  into 
this  naturalist's  plan,  he  would  find  birds  the  most  un- 
like in  nature  thrown  togetlier  into  the  same  class ;  and 
find  animak  joined  that  entirely  diflbr  in  climate,  in 
habitudes,  in  manners,  in  shape,  colouring,  and  size. 


hkwmk  a  dislrilNiiioii^  for  instiaoe^  ha  wodd  find  ii» 
kanwiiing-bird  and  Qia  iaven«  the  rail  and  ths  oetrieh, 
joined  in  the  same  family.  If,  when  he  asked  what  sort 
of  a  ereatmre  was  the  hummini^hiid,  he  were  tokl  that  it 
was  in  the  same  daas  with  the  carrk»i-«row,  would  hi 
not  think  himself  impoeed  upon  ?  In  sueh  a  ease,  ths 
only  way  to  form  any  idea  of  the  animal  whose  lustoiy 
he  desires  to  know  is  to  see  it ;  and  that  curionty  veiy 
few  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying.  The  numbtt 
ef  birds  is  so  groat,  that  it  might  exhanst  the  patiettol 
not  only  of  the  writer  but  the  reader  to  examine  then 
aU :  in  the  present  oonfined  undertaking  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  impoesihlek  I  will  ^enkm  now  attach  my- 
self to  a  moro  natural  method ;  and,  atiU  keeping  the 
seneral  division  of  linnieus  beforo  me,  enter  into  seme 
description  of  the  most  noted  or  the  most  worth  knowing. 

Under  one  or  other  cla88»  as  I  shall  treat  them,  the 
reader  will  probably  find  all  the  species  and  all  the  va- 
rieties tiiat  demand  his  ouriosiiy.  When  the  leader 
of  any  tribe  is  described,  and  ite  history  known,  it  will 
give  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  all  the  species  oontainBd 
under  it  It  is  true,  the  reader  will  not  thus  have  hit 
knowledge  ranged  under  such  precise  distinotions ;  nor 
can  he  m  abk  to  say  With  such  fluency  that  the  rail  is 
of  the  ostrich  class :  bnt  what  is  much  more  material, 
he  will  have  a  tolerable  history  of  the  hird  he  deares  to 
know,  or  at  least  of  that  which  most  resembles  it  in 
nature.  -• 

However,  it  may  be  prop^  to  apprise  tiie  reader  that 
ho  will  not  here  find  his  ourioaity  satisfied  as  in  the  £o^ 
mer  vohiraes,  where  wo  often  took  Mr.  Bufion  for  our 
gu»ie.  Those  who  have  hitherto  written  the  natinal 
history  of  birds  have  in  general  been  contented  with 
telling  their  names  or  describing  their  toes  or  their  pliir 
mage.  It  must  often,  therefore,  happen,  that  instiead 
of  giving  the  history  of  a  bird  we  must  be  content  to 
entertain  the  reader  widi  merely  ite  description.  I  will 
therefore  divide  the  following  liistory  of  birds,  witili  lin- 
nseuB,  into  six  parte ;  in  the  first  of  which  I  will  givs 
such  as  Brisson  has  ranged  among  the  rapacious  hiras; 
next  those  of  the  pie  kind ;  and  thus  go  on  through  the 
succeeding  classes  till  I  finish  with  those  of  the  duck 
kind.  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  systematic  detail,  I 
will  beg  leave  to  give  the  history  of  three  or  four  birds 
that  do  not  weU  ran^  in  any  system.  These,  from  their 
great  size,  are  sufficiently  distingni^able  from  the  rest, 
and,  from  their  incapacity  of  flying,  lead  a  life  a  good 
deal  difiering  from  the  rest  of*  the  foathered  creatioD, 
The  birds  I  mean  are  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary,  the  emu, 
the  dodo,  and  the  solitaire. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE     OSTBICH. 


In  beginning  with  the  feathered  tribe,  the  first  animal 
that  ofibre  seems  to  unite  the  class  of  quadrupeds  and 
of  birds  in  itself.  While  it  has  the  general  ouUine  and 
properties  a£  a  bird,  yet  it  retains  many  of  the  maiks 
of  the  quadruped.  In  appearance  the  ostrich  resemhks 
the  camel,  and  is  almost  as  tall ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
plumage  that  almost  resembles  hair  much  more  neariy 
than  feathers,  and  its  internal  parts  bear  as  near  a  stmi- 
litude  to  those  of  the  quadruped  as  of  the  hird  creatioB. 
It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  an  animal  made  to 
fill  up  that  chasm  in  Nature  which  separates  one  class 
of  beings  from  another. 

The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all  birda  TravdlOfB 
affirm  that  they  are  seen  as  tall  as  a  man  on  horaebasik; 
and  even  some  of  those  that  have  been  brought  into 
England  were  above  seven  feet  hiffh.  The  headanft 
bill  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  duck;  and  the  neck 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  swan,  but  that  it  is  nradi 
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longer ;  the  legs  and  thighs  resemble  those  of  a  hen ;  birds ;  but  it  is  oonsidenibly  lagat  than  the  other  stdf 

Aoagh  the  whole  appearanoe  bears  a  strong  resemblanee  inaoh,  and  is  Ibmisbed  with  strong  museular  flbrss,  as 

to  that  of  a  camel     Bnt  to  be  more  partietilar,  it  is  well  oiroular  as  longitudinal.    Ibe  second  stomach,  or 

nsoally  seven  fbet  high  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  gizzard,  has  outwardly  the  shape  of  thie  stomach  of  a 

ffrormd.  but  fkorn  the  back  itis  only  fbor;  so  that  the  man;  and  upon  opemng  is  always  found  filled  with  a 

bead  and  neck  are  above  three  feet  long.    From  the  top  vaiiety  of  discordant  substauces — ^hay,    gitiss,   barieyi 

of  the  head  to  the  rump,  when  the  nec«  is  stretched  out  beans,  bones,  and  stones,  some  of  which  exceed  in  size 

in  a  right  line,  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  the  tail  is  about  a  a  pullet's  egg.    The  kidneys  are  eight  inches  long  and 

loot  more.    One  of  the  wings,  without  the  feathers,  is  a  two  broad,  and  differ  from  those  of  other  birds  in  not 

Ibot  and  a  half;    and  being  stretched  out,  with  the  being  divided  into  lobes.    The  heart  and  lungs  are' 

feathers,  is  ttacee  feet  separated  by  a  midriff,  as  in  quadrupeds,  and  the  parts 

The  pluma^  is  much  alike  in  all — that  is,  generally  of  ffeneration  also  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  and 

Uack  and  white ;  though  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  analogy. 

grej.    The  greatest  feathers  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  Sucn  is  the  structure  of  this  animal  forming  the  shade 
wings  and  tail,  and  the  largest  are  generally  white,  that  unites  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  and  from  this  struc- 
The  next  row  is  black  and  white;  and  of  the  small  tore  its  habits  and  manners  are  entirelv  peculiar.    It  is 
feathers  on  the  back  and  belly,  some  are  white  and  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa,  and  has 
others  black.    There  are  no  feathers  on  the  sides,  nor  long  been  celebrated  by  those  who  have  had  occasion 
yet  on  the  thighs  nor  under  the  wings.    The  lower  part  to  mention  the  animals  of  that  region.    Its  flesh  is  pro- 
of the  neck,  about  half  way,  is  covered  with  smaller  scribed  in  Scripture  as  unfit  to  b^  eaten ;  and  most 
feathers  than  those  on  the  belly  and  back ;  and  those,  of  the  ancient  writers  describe  it  as  well  known  in  their 
like  the  former,  also  are  of  diflferent  colours.  times.    Like  the  race  of  the  elephant,  it  is  transmitted 
All  these  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  peculiar  down  without  mixture;  and  has  never  been  known  to 
to  the  ostrich ;  for  other  birds  have  several  sorts,  some  breed  out  of  that  country  which  first  produced  it.    It 
of  which  are  soft  and  downy,  and  others  hard  and  strong,  seems  formed  to  live  among  the  sauoy  and  burning 
Ostrich  feathers  are  almost  all  as  soft  as  down,  being  deserts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  as  in  some  measure  it 
utterly  unfit  to  serve  the  animal  for  flying,  and  still  less  owes  its  birth  to  their  genial  influence,  so  it  seldom 
adapted  to  be  a  prop^  defence  against  external  injury,  migrates  into  tracts  more  mild  or  more  fertile.    As 
Ihe  feathers  of  other  birds  have  the  webs  broader  on  ttiat  is  the  peculiar  country  of  the  elephant,  the  rhino- 
one  side  than  the  other,  but  those  of  the  ostrich  have  ceros,  and  the  camel,  so  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
their  shaft  exaetlv  in  the  middle.    The  upper  part  of  capable  of  affording  a  retreat  to  the  ostrich.    They 
the  head  and  necK  are  covered  with  a  very  fine,  clear,  inhabit  from  preference  the  most  solitary  and  horrid 
white  hair,  that  shines  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog ;  and  deserts,  where  there  are  few  vegetables  to   clothe  the 
Id  some  places  there  are  small  tufts  of  it,  consisting  of  surface  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  rain  never  comes  to 
about  twelve  hairs,  which  grow  from  a  single  shaft  about  refresh  it    The  Arabians  assert  that  the  ostrich  never 
tiie  thickness  of  a  pin.  drills ;  and  the  place  of  its  habitation  seems  to  con- 
At  the  end  of  each  wing  there  is  a  kind  of  spur,  firm  the  assertion.    In  these  formidable  regions  ostriches 
almost  like  the  ^uill  of  a  porcupine.    It  is  an  inch  long,  are  seen  in  lar^  flocks,  which  to  the  distant  spectator 
being  hollow  and  of  a  homy  substance.    There  are  two  appear  like  a  regiment  of  cavalrv,  and  have  often  alarmed 
of  these  on  each  wing,  the  largest  of  which  is  at  the  a  whole  earavaot   There  is  no  desert,  how  barren  soever, 
extremity  of  the  bone  of  the  wing,  and  the  other  a  foot  but  what  is  eapable  of  supplying  these  animals  with 
lower.   The  neck  seems  to  be  more  slender  in  proportion  provision ;  they  eat  almost  everything ;  and  these  barren 
to  that  of  other  birds,  fix>m  its  not  being  furnished  with  tracts  are  thus  doubly  grateful^  as  they  afford  both  food 
feathers.    The  skin  in  this  part  is  of  a  livid  flesh-  and  security.    The  ostrich  is  of  all  other  animals  the 
colour,  which  some  improperiy  would  have  to  be  blue,  most  voracious.     It  will  devour  leather,  glass,  hair, 
The  bill  is  short  andpointed,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  iron,  stones,  or  anything  that  is  given.    Nor  are  its 
at  the  beginning.    The  external  form  of  the  eye  is  like  powers  of  digestion  less  in  such  wings  as  are  digest- 
that  of  a  man,  the  upper  eye-lid  being  adorned  with  ible.    Those  substances  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
eye-lashes  which  are  longer  than  those  on  the  lid  below,  cannot  soften  pass  whole ;    so  that  glass,  stones,  or 
The  tongue  is  small,  very  short,  and  composed  of  car-  iron  are  excluded  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
talages,   ligaments,  and  membranes,  intermixed  with  devoured.    All  metals,  indeed,  which  are    swallowed 
fleshy  fibres.    In  some  it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  by  any  animal  lose  a  part  of  their  weight,  and  often  the 
rerr  thick  at  the  bottom.    In  others  it  is  but  half  an  extremities  of  their  figure,  from  the  action  of  the  juices 
inch,  being  a  little  forited  at  the  end.  of  the  stomach  upon  their  surface.    A  quarter-pistole 
The  thighs  are  very  fleshy  and  large,  being  covered  which  was  swallowed  by  a  duck  lost  seven  grains  of  its 
with  a  white  skin  inclining  to  redness,  and  wrinkled  in  weight  in  the  gizzard  before  it  was  voided ;   and  it 
the  manner  of  a  net,  whose  meshes  will  admit  the  end  is  probable  that  a  still  greater  diminution  of  weight 
of  a  finger.    Some  have  very  small  feathers  here  and  would  happen  in  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich;  considered 
there  on  the  thighs;  and  others  again  have -neither  in  this  light,  therefore,  this  animal  may  be  said  to  digest 
feathers  nor  wrinkles.    What  are  called  the  legs  of  birds  iron ;  but  such  substances  seldom  remain  long  enough 
in  this  are  covered  before  with  large  scales.    The  end  in  the  stomach  of  any  animal  to  tmdergo  so  tedious  a 
of  the  foot  is  cloven,  and  has  two  very  large  toes,- which,  dissolution.      However  this  be,  the  ostrich  swallows 
like  the  leg,  are  covered  with  scales.    These  toes  are  almost  evexything  presented  to  it.     Whether  this  be 
of  unequal  sizes.    The  largest,  which  is  on  the  inside,  from  the   necessity   which  smaller    birds   are   under 
is  seven   inches  long,  including  the  claw,  which  is  near  of  picking  up  gravel  to  keep  the  coats  of  their  stomach 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  almost  as  broad,  asunder,  or  whether  it  be  from  a  want  of  distinguishing 
The  other  toe  is  but  four  inches  long,  and  is  without  a  bv  the  taste  what  substances  are  fit  and  what  incapable 
•law.                                                                                    '  OT  digestion,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  ostrich  dissected  by 
The  intemal  parts  of  this  animal  are  fbrmed  with  no  Ranby  there  appeared  such  a  (quantity  of  heterogeneoua 
less  surprising  peculiarity.    At  the  top  of  the  breast,  substauees  that  it  was  wonderlul  how  any  animal  could 
voder  tlie  skin,  the  fat  is  two  inches  thick ;  and  on  the  digest  such  an  overcharge  of  nourishment.    Yalisuieii 
five-part  of  the  belly  it  is  as  hard  as  suet,  and  about  also  found  the  first  stomach  filled  with  a  quantity  of  in* 
tvo  inches  and  a  half  thick  in  some  places.    It  has  two  congruous  substances — grass,  nuts,  cords,  stones,  glass, 
dttUnct  stomachs.    The  first,  which  is  lowermost,  in  its  brass,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  wood ;  a  piece  of  stone 
natural  situation  somewhat  resembles  the  crop  in  other  was  found  among  the  rest  that  weighed  more  than  a 
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pound.  Ha  saw  one  of  thM6  animals  fliatwiB  kOlod  by 
derouring  a  quantity  of  ouiok-lime.  It  would  seem  that 
the  ostrich  is  obligea  to  fill  up  the  great  capaoitj  of  its 
stomaoh  in  order  to  be  at  ease ;  but  that  nutritious  sub- 
stances not  occuning,  it  pours  in  whateyer  offers  to 
supplj  the  void. 

in  -their  native  dessrts,  howeyer,  it  is  probable  they 
Uye  chiefly  upon  yegetables,  where  they  lead  an  ino£fen- 
siye  and  social  life— the  male,  as  Theyenot  assures  us, 
aesorting  with  the  female  with  connubial  fidelity.  They 
are  said  to  be  yery  much  inclined  to  yenery ;  and  the 
make  of  the  parts  in  both  sexes  seems  to  confirm  the 
report  It  is  probable,  also,  4hey  copulate  like  other 
birds,  by  compression;  and  they  lay  yery  Isrge  eggs, 
some  of  them  being  aboye  fiye  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  aboye  fifteen  pounds.  These  em  haye  a  yery 
hara  shell,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  crocodile, 
except  that  those  of  the  latter  are  less  and  rounder. 

The  season  for  laying  depends  entirely  on  the  climate 
where  the  animal  is  bied.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Af- 
rica this  season  is  about  the  beginning  of  July ;  in  the 
south,  it  is  about  the  latter  end  of  Decembc^.  These 
birds  are  yery  prolific,  and  lay  generally  from  forty  to 
fifty  eggs  at  one  clutch.  It  has  been  commonly  reported 
that  the  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand,  and,  coyering 
them  up,  leayes  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  then  permits  the  young  to  shift  for  them- 
selyes  ^e^T  li^^l^  of  ^l^t  howeyer,  is  true :  no  bird  has 
a  stronger  affection  for  her  young  than  the  ostrich,  nor 
none  watches  her  eggs  with  greater  assiduity.  It  hap- 
pens, indeed,  in  those  hot  cHmates  that  there  is  less 
necessity  for  the  continual  incubation  of  the  female;  and 
she  more  frequently  leayes  her  eggs,  which  are  in  no  fear 
of  being  chilled  by  the  weather ;  but  though  she  some- 
times forsakes  them  by  day,  she  always  carefully  broods 
oyer  them  by  night ;  and  Kolben,  who  has  seen  great 
numbers  of  them  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone,  affirms  that 
they  sit  on  their  eggs  like  other  birds,  ana  that  the  male 
and  female  take  tins  office  by  turns,  as  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  obsenring.  Nor  is  it  more  true  what  is 
said  of  their  forsaking  their  young  atter  they  are  ex- 
cluded the  shell.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ones  are 
not  eyen  able  to  walk  for  seyeral  days  after  they  are 
hatched.  During  this  time  the  old  ones  are  yery  assi- 
duous in  supplying  them  with  grass,  and  yery  careful  to 
defend  them  from  danger ;  nay,  they  encounter  eyery 
danger  in  their  defence.  It  was  a  way  of  taking  them 
among  the  ancients  to  plant  a  number  of  sharp  stakes 
round  the  ostrich's  nest  in  her  absence,  upon  which  she 
pierced  herself  at  her  return.  The  young  when  brought 
forth  are  of  an  ash-colour  the  first  year,  and  are  coyered 
with  feathers  alhover.  But  in  time  these  feathers  drop ; 
and  tliose  parts  which  are  coyei*ed  assume  a  different 
aud  more  becoming  plumage. 

The  beauty  of  a  part  of  this  plumage,  particularly  the 
long  feathers  that  compose  tne  wings  and  tail,  is  the 
chief  reason  that  man  has  been  so  actiye  in  pursuing 
this  harmless  bird  to  its  deserts,  and  hunting  it  with  no 
small  degree  of  expense  and  labour,  llie  ancients  used 
these  plumes  in  their  helmets;  the  ladies  of  the  East 
make  them  an  ornament  in  their  dress ;  and,  among  us, 
our  undertakers  and  our  fine  gentlemen  still  make  use 
of  them  to  decorate  their  hearses  and  their  hats.  Those 
feathers  which  are  plucked  from  the  animals  while  aliye 
are  much  more  valued  than  tliose  taken  when  dead,  the 
latter  being  dry,  light,  and  subject  to  be  worm-eaten. 

Beside  the  value  of  their  plumage,  some  of  the  savage 
nations  of  Africa  hunt  tJiem  also  for  their  flesh,  which 
they  consider  as  a  dainty.  They  sometimes  also  breed 
these  birds  tame,  to  eat  tlie  young  ones,  of  which  the 
female  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  delicacy.  Some  nations 
have  obtained  the  name  of  struthophagi*  or  ostrich-eaters, 
from  their  peculiar  fondness  for  this  food ;  and  even  the 
Romans  themselves  were  not  averse  to  it  Apioius  gives 
us  a  receipt  for  making  sauce  for  the  ostrich ;  and  Helio- 


gabalus  ia  noted  for  bavinf  dietaed  the  bniaief  ax 
undred  ostrichea  in  one  diah ;  for  it  waa  bis  eoitoB 
neyer  to  eat  but  of  one  diah  in  a  day,  but  that  wts  aa 
expensive  one.  £yen  among  the  Europeans  the  em 
of  the  ostrich  are  said  to  be  well  tasted  and  extnoMly 
nourishing,  but  they  are  too  soarce  to  be  fed  upos, 
although  a  Single  egg  be  a  suffieient  entertainment  for 
eight  men. 

As  the  spoils  of  the  ostrich  are  thus  yaluable,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  man  baa  become  their  moil 
assiduous  pursuer.  For  this  puipoee  the  Arabians  tnia 
up  their  beat  and  fleetsefhorBea,  and  hunt  the  ostrich 
toll  in  riew.  Periiapa,  of  all  other  yarieties  of  tha 
chase,  this,  though  the  most  laborious,  is  yet  the  most 
entertaining.  As  soon  as  the  hunter  comes  within  sight 
of  his  prey  he  puts  on  his  horse  with  a  gentle  gallop  m 
as  to  keep  the  ostrich  stiU  in  aiffht,  yet  bo  as  not  to 
terrify  him  from  the  plain  into  me  mountaina  Of  all 
known  animals  that  make  use  of  their  legs  in  nmnnig 
the  ostrich  is  by  far  the  swiftest :  upon  obsenring  him- 
seli^  therefore,  pursued  at  a  distance,  he  begins  to  ma 
at  first  but  gently— either  insensible  of  his  danger  or 
sure  of  escaping.  In  this  situation  he  somewhat  le- 
sembles  a  man  at  full  speed ;  his  wings,  like  two  anni^ 
keep  working  with  a  motion  oorrespondent  to  that 
of  his  legs ;  and  his  speed  would  very  soon  snatch  him 
from  the  view  of  his  pursuers;  but*  unfortonately for 
the  silly  creature,  instead  of  going  off  in  a  direct  lineb 
he  takes  his  course  in  circles ;  while  the  hunters  stifl 
make  a  small  course  within,  relieye  each  other,  meet 
him  at  imexpected  turns,  and  keep  him  thus  still  em- 
ployed, still  followed  for  two  or  three  days  together 
At  last,  spent  with  fatigue  and  famine,  ana  finding  all 
power  of  escape  impossible,  he  endeayours  to  hide  him* 
self  from  those  enemies  he  cannot  ayoid,  and  coven  his 
head  in  the  sand  or  the  first  thicket  he  meets.  Some* 
times,  however,  he  attempts  to  face  his  pursuers ;  and, 
though  in  general  the  most  gentle  animal  in  Nature, 
when  driven  to  desperation  he  defends  himsdf  with  his 
beak,  his  wings,  and  his  feet.  Such  is  the  force  of  hie 
motion,  that  a  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  withr 
stand  him  in  the  shock. 

The  struthophagi  haye  another  method  of  taking  this 
bird :  they  coyer  themselyes  with  an  ostrich's  ddn,  and 
passing  up  an  arm  through  the  neck,  thus  counterfeit  all 
the  motions  of  this  animal.  By  this  artifice  thev  ap- 
proach the  ostrich,  which  becomes  an  easy  prey.  He  la 
sometimes  also  taken  by  dogs  and  nets :  but  flie  moat 
usual  way  is  that  mentioned  aboye.  ** 

When  the  Arabians  have  thus  taken  an  ostrich  they 
cut  its  throat,  and,  making  a  ligature  below  the  opening, 
they  shake  the  bird  as  one  would  rinse  a  barrel ;  then, 
taking  off  the  ligature,  there  runs  out  from  the  wound 
in  the  throat  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  mixed 
with  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  this  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  dainties.  They  next  flea  the  bird;  and 
of  the  skin,  which  is  strong  and  thick,  sometimes  make 
a  kind  of  vest,  which  answers  the  purposes  of  a  cuirass 
and  a  buckler. 

There  ai'e  others  who,  more  compassionate  or  men 
provident,  do  not  kill  their  captive,  but  endeayourto 
tame  it,  for  the  purposes  of  supplying  those  feathen 
which  are  in  so  great  request    Tbe  inhabitants  of  Daca 
and  Lybia  breed  up  whole  flocks  of  them,  and  they  ate 
tamed  with  very  little  trouble.    But  it  is  not  for  tbeir 
feathers  alone  that  they  are  prized  in  this  domeetie 
state ;  they  are  often  ridden  upon  and  used  as  hoiaes. 
Moore  assures  us  that  at  Joar  he  saw  a  man  treytOsig 
upon  an  ostrich;    aud  Adanson  asserts  that  at  tfii 
factory  of  Podore  he  had  two  ostriches,  which  were  thfn 
young,  the  strongest  of  which  ran  swifter  than  th«  beat 
Enfflish  i-acer,  although  he  carried  two  Negroes  on  Ua 
bacK.    As  soon  as  the  animal  perceired  that  it  was  fBtam 
loaded  it  set  off  running  with  all  its  force,  and  vala 
seyeral  circuits  round  the  yillage;  till  at  length  te 
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pnjfie  wwe  obliged  to  Atop  H  by  butifig  up  the  way.  eompels  twenty  or  tbixty  of  the  iSnnales  to  lay  their  eggs 

How  hr  this  strengih  and  swiftness  may  be  useful  to  in  one  nest ;  he  then,  when  they  have  done  laying; 

ouutldnd,  even  in  a  polished  state,  is  a  matter  that  per*  ehasee  them  away,  and  places  himself  upon  the  eggs; 

^MMi  deserves  inquiry.  however,  he  takes  a  8in|;iilar  precaution  of  laying  two 

The  parts  <tf  this  animal  are  said  to  be  convertible  to  of  the  number  aside,  which  he  does  not  sit  upon.    When 

mtny  salutary  purposes  in  medicine.    The  fat  is  said  the  young  ones  come  forth  these  two  eggs  are  addledi 

t»  be  emollient  and  relaxing;  that  while  it  relaxes  the  which  the  male  having  foreseen,  breaks  one  and  then 

tendons  it  fortifies  the  nervous  system ;  and  beinff  ap>  the  other,  upon  which  multitudes  of  flies  are  found  to 

|4ted  to  the  region  of  the  loins  it  abates  the  pain  of  the  settle ;  and  these  supply  the  young  brood  with  a  suffi- 

fttone  in  the  kidney.    The  diell  of  the  egff  powdered,  eiency  of  provision  till  they  are  able  to  shift  for  then^ 

ind  given  in  proper  quantities,  is  said  to  be  useful  in  selves. 

promoting  urine  and  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  On  the  other  hand.  Wafer  asserts  that  he  has  seen 

The  subfltenoe  of  the  egg  itself  is  tiiought  to  be  pecu-  great  quantities  of  this  animal's  eggs  on  the  desert  shores 

Hirly  nourishing :  however,  Galen,  in  mentioning  this,  north  of  the  river  Plata,  where  they  were  buried  in  the 

asserts  that  the  eggs  of  hens  and  pheasants  are  good  to  sand  in  order  to  be  hatched  by  the  <h6at  of  the  climate, 

be  eaten— thoee  of  geese  and  ostriches  are  the  worst  Both  this  as  well  as  the  preceding  account  may  be 

of  alL  doubted ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the  cToco* 

dile*s  eggs  which  Wafer  had  seen,  which  azeimdoubtedly 

-^^—          *"  hatched  in  that  manner. 

When  the  young  ones  are  hatehed  they  are  familiar, 

CHAP.  v.  and  follow  the  first  person  they  meet    I  have  been  fol- 
lowed myself,  says  Wafer,  by  many  of  these  young 

THE    X  M  u .  ostriches,  which  at  first  are  extremely  harmless  and  sink^ 

pie,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  become  more  cunning 

Of  this  bird,  which  many  call  the  "American  ostrich,*'  fti^d  distrustful,  and  run  so  swift  that  a  grey-hound  can 

but  little  is  certainly  known.    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  scarcely  overtake  them.    Their  flesh  in  general  is  good 

new  continent ;  and  the  travellers  who  have  mentioned  to  be  eaten,  especially  if  they  be  young.    It  would  be  no 

it  seem  to  have  been  more  solicitous  in  proving  ito  difficult  matter  to  rear  up  flocks  of  these  animals  tame, 

aflinilT  to  the  ostrich  than  in  describing  those  pectuiari-  particularly  as  they  are  naturally  so  familiar ;  and  they 

6es  wbidi  distinguish  it  from  all  others  of  the  feathered  might  be  found  to  answer  domestic  purposes  like  the 

creation.  hen  or  the  turkey.    Their  maintenance  could  not  be 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  GKiiana,  along  the  banks  of  the  expensive  if,  as  Narborough  says,  they  live  entirely  upon 

Oroondco,  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Brazil  and  Chili,  grass, 
and  the  vast  foreste  that  border  on  the  mouth  of  the  river 

Plata.    Many  other  parte  of  South  America  were  known  .ii.—. 
to  have  fliem  ;  but  as  men  multiplied,  these  large  aod 

timoroas  birds  either  fell  beneath  their  superior  power  CHAP.  VL 
cr  fled  from  their  vicinity. 

The  emu,  though  not  so  large  as  tlie  ostrich,  is  only  thx    oassowabt. 
second  to  it  in  ma^tude.    It  is  by  much  the  largest 

bird  in  the  new  contment,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  The  cassowary  is  a  bird  which  was  first  brought  into 

ax  feet  high,  measuring  from  ito  head  to  the  ground.  Europe  by  the  Dutch  from  Java,  in  the  East  Indies,  in 

Its  1^8  are  throe  foet  long,  and  ite  thijrh  is  near  as  thick  which  part  of  the  world  it  is  only  to  be  found.    Next  to 

as  that  of  a  man.    The  toes  diff'er  from  those  of  the  the  preceding,  it  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  the 

estridi,  as  tiiere  are  three  in  the  American  bird  and  but  feathered  species. 

two  in  the  former.    Ite  neck  is  lon^,  ite  head  small,  and  The  cassowary,  though  not  so  large  as  the  former,  yet 
the  bin  flatted  like  that  of  the  ostnch ;  but  in  aU  other  appears  more  bulky  to  the  eye — ^ite  body  being  nearly 
lespecte  it  more  resembles  a  cassowary — a  large  bird  to  equal,  and  ite  neck  and  legs  much  thicker  and  stronger 
be  described  hereafrer.    The  form  of  the  body  appears  in  proportion ;   this  conformation  gives  it  an  air  of 
round ;  the  vrings  are  short,  and  entirely  unfitted  for  stiengtn  and  force,  which  the  fierceness  and  singularity 
flyiog;  and  it  entirely  wante  a  tail.    It  is  covered  from  of  ite  countenance  conspire  to  render  formidable.    It  is 
tlie  back  and  rump  with  long  feathers,  which  fall  back-  five  feet  and  a  half  long  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
wazd  and  cover  the  anus ;  these  feathers  are  grey  unon  extremity  of  the  claws ;  the  legs  are  two  feet  and  a  half 
the  hack  and  white  upon  the  belly.    It  goes  very  swiftly,  high  from  the  body  to  the  end  of  the  claws ;  the  head 
aod  seems  assisted  m  ite  motion  by  a  kind  of  tubercle  and  neck  together  are  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  the  largest 
behind,  like  a  heel,  upon  which,  on  plain  ground,  it  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  five  inches  long.    The  claw 
treads  very  securely :   in  ite  course  it  uses  a  very  odd  alone  of  the  least  toe  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
kind  of  action,  lifting  up  one  wing,  which  it  keeps  ele-  length ;  the  wing  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  appear, 
vated  for  a  time,  till,  letting  it  drop,  it  lifts  up  the  other,  it  l^ing  hid  under  the  feathers  of  the  back.    In  other 
What  the  bird^s  intention  may  be  in  thus  keeping  only  birds  a  part  of  the  feathers  serve  for  flight,  and  are 
one  wing  up  is  not  easy  to  discover ;  whether  it  makes  different  from  those  that  serve  for  merelv  covering ;  but 
nse  of  this  as  a  sail  to  catch  the  wind,  or  whether  as  a  in  the  cassowary  all  the  feathers  are  of  the  same  kind, 
rudder  to  turn  ite  course  in  oi-der  to  avoid  the  arrows  and  outwardly  of  the  same  colour.     Tbey  are  generally 
of  the  Indians,  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained ;  however  double,  having  two  long  shafts,  which  grow  out  of  a 
tills  he,  the  emu  runs  with  such  swiftness  that  the  short  one  which  is  fixed  in  the  skin.    Those  that  are 
fleetest  dogs  are  thrown  out  in  the  pursuit  One  of  them,  double  are  always  of  an  unequal  length ;  for  some  are 
finding  itself  surrounded  by  the  hunters,  darted  among  fourteen  inches  long,  partiouiariy  on  the  rump,  while 
the  dogs  with  such  friry  that  they  made  way  to  avoid  ite  others  are  not  above  three.    The  beards  that  adorn  the 
rage ;  and  it  escaped  by  ite  amazing  velocity  in  safety  to  stem  or  shaft  are,  from  about  half  way  to  the  end,  very 
the  mountoins.  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  horse's  hair,  without  beinff  sun- 
As  this  bird  is  but  little  known,  so  travellers  have  divided  into  fibres.    The  stem  or  shaft  is  flat,  shining, 
given  a  loose  to  theur  imaginations  in  describing  some  black,  and  knotted  helow,  and  from  each  Imot  there 
m  Ha  actions,  which  they  were  conscious  could  not  be  nroceeds  a  beard ;    the  beard  at  the  end  of  the  large 
easily  contradicted.    This  animal,  says  Nierenberg,  is  feathers  are  also  perfectly  black,  and  towards  the  root 
Ttty  peculiar  in  the  hatehing  of  ite  young.    The  male  of  a  grey  tewny  coloiu>--8horter,  more  soft,  and  throw* 

2i 
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ing  out  ine  flbves  lika  down ;  bo  that  nothing  appears  the  heed  of  a  wanior,  the  eye  of  a  lion,  the  deSnoe  of 

eix)ept  the  ends,  whioh  are  hard  and  black,  because  the  a  porcupine,  and  the  swiftness  of  a  courser, 

other  part  compoeed  of  down  is  quite  covered.    There  Thus  formed  for  a  life  of  hostility,  for  teirifyingotken, 

axe  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck ;  but  they  are  so  and  for  its  own  defence,  it  might  be  expeoted  thst  the 

short  and  thinly  sown  that  the  bird  s  skin  appears  naked,  cassowary  was  one  of  the  most  fierce  and  terrible  aninuJs 

except  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  where  they  of  the  creation.     But  nothing  is  so  opposite  to  iti 

are  a  little  longer.    The  feathers  which  adorn  the  rump  natural  character^nothing  so  different  urom  the  life  it 

are  extremely  thick,  but  do  not  differ  in  other  respects  is  contented  to  lead.     It  never  attacks  others ;  aiui 

from  the  rest,  except  their  being  longer.    The  wmgs,  instead  of  using  its  bill  when  attacked,  it  rather  vakm 

when  they  are  depnved  of  their  feathers,  are  but  three  use  of  its  legs,  and  kicks  like  a  horse,  or  runs  againit  its 

inches  long ;  and  the  feathers  are  like  those  on  other  pursaer,  beats  him  down,  and  treads  him  to  the  groimd. 

parts  of  the  body.    The  end  of  the  wings  are  adorned  The  manner  of  going  of  this  animal  is  not  leas  ettino^ 

with  five  prickles,  of  different  lengths  and  thickness,  dinary  than  lits  appearance.     Instead  of  going  dizeoth 

which  bona  like  a  bow ;  these  are  hollow  from  the  roots  forward,  it  seems  to  kick  i^  behind  with  one  leg,  an) 

to  the  very  points,  having  only  that  alight  substance  then  making  a  bound  onward  on  the  other,  it  goes  with 

within  which  all  quills  are  known  to  have.    The  longest  such  prodigious  velocity  that  the  swiftest  racer  would 

of  these  prickles  is  eleven  inches ;  and  it  is  a  quarter  of  be  leu  far  behind. 

an  inch  m  diameter  at  the  root,  being  thicker  there  than  The  same  degree  of  voraciousness  which  we  perceifed 

towards  the  extremity ;   the  point  seems  as  though  it  in  the  ostrich  obtains  as  strongly  here.    The  cassowaiy 

were  broken  off.  swallows  everything  that  comes  within  the  capacity  oi 

The  part,  however,  which   most  distinguishes  this  its  gullet    The  Dutch  assert  that  it  can  devour  not  only 

animal  is  the  head ;  this,  though  small,  like  that  of  an  glass,  iron,  and  stones,  but  even  live  and  burning  coals, 

ostrich,  does  not  fail  to  inspire  some  degree  of  terror,  without  testifying  the  smallest  fear  or  feeling  the  least 

Xt  is  We  of  feathers,  and  is  in  a  manner  armed  with  a  injury.    It  is  said  that  the  passa^  of  tlie  food  through 

helmet  of  a  homy  substance,  that  covers  it  from  the  its  gullet  is  performed  so  speedily,  that  even  the  Tszy 

root  of  the  bill  to  near  half  the  head  backwards.    This  eggs  which  it  has  swallowed  whole  pass  through  it  ui- 

helmet  is  black  before  and  yellow  behind.    Its  substance  broken  in  the  same  form  they  went  down.    In  fact,  the 

is  very  hard,  being  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  bone  alimentary  canal  of  this  animal,  as  was  observed  abofo, 

of  the  skull;  and  it  consists  of  several  plates,  one  over  is  extremely  short;  and  it  may  happen  that  many  kiodi 

another,  like  the  horn  of  an  ox.    Some  have  supposed  of  food  are  indigestible  in  its  stomach,  as  wheat  mi 

that  this  was  shed  every  year  with  the  feathers ;  but  the  curi-ants  ai'e  to  man,  when  swallowed  whole, 

most  probable  opinion  is  that  it  only  exfoliates  slowly  The  cassowary's  eggs  are  of  a  grey  ash  colour,  in* 

like  the  hoeik.    To  the  peculiar  oddity  of  this  natural  clining  to  green.    They  are  not  so  large  nor  so  round 

armour  may  be  added  the  colour  of  the  eye  in  this  as  those  of  the  ostrich.    They  are  marked  with  a  niBBr 

animal,  which  is  a  bright  yellow,  and  the  globe  being  ber  of  little  tubercles  of  a  deep  green,  and  the  shell  is 

about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  give  it  an  air  equedly  not  very  thick.     The  largest  of  these  is  found  to  be 

fierce  and  extraordinary.    At  the  bottom  of  the  upper  fifteen  inches  round  one  way,  and  about  twelve  the 

eyelid  there  is  a  row  of  small  hairs,  over  which  there  is  other. 

another  row  of  black  hair,  which  looks  pretty  much  like  The  southern  part  of  the  most  eastern  Indies  seeiBs 

an  eyebrow.    The  lower  eyelid,  which  is  the  largest  of  to  be  the  natural  climate  of  the  cassowary.    HisdomaiB, 

^e  two,  is  also  furnished  with  plenty  of  black  hair,  if  we  may  so  caU  it,  begins  where  that  of  the  ostiidi 

The  hole  of  the  ear  is  very  large  and  open,  being  only  terminates.    Tlie  latter  has  never  been  found  beyond 

oovered  with  small  black  feathers.     The  sides  of  the  the  Ganges ;  while  the  cassowary  is  never  seen  neanr 

head  about  the  eye  and  ear,  being  destitute  of  any  cover-  than  the  islands  of  Banda,  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Mohieoo 

ing,  are  blue,  except  the  middle  of  the  lower  eyelid.  Islands,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  continent 

whioh  is  white.    The  part  of  the  bill  which  answers  to  Yet  even  hei«  this  animal  seems  not  to  have  multiplied 

the  upper  jaw  in  other  animals  is  very  hard  at  the  edges  in  any  considerable  degree,  as  we  find  one  of  the  kings 

above,  and  the  extremity  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  turkey-  of  Java  making  a  pi-esent  of  one  of  these  birds  to  tas 

cock.   The  end  of  the  lower  mandible  is  slightly  notched,  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship,  considering  it  as  a  very  great 

and  the  whole  is  of  a  greyish  brown,  except  a  green  rarity.    The  ostrich,  which  has  dwelt  in  the  desert  and 

^ot  on  each  side.    As  the  beak  admits  a  very  wide  unpeopled  regions  of  Africa,  is  still  numerous,  and  tht 

opening,  this  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  bird's  meua-  unrivalled  tenant  of  its  inhospitable  climate.     But  the 

oing  appearance.     The  neck  is  of  a  violet  colour,  in-  cassowary,  whioh  is  the  ^inhabitant  of  a  more  peopled 

climng  to  that  of  slate ;  and  it  is  red  behind  in  several  and  polished  region,  is  growing  scarcer  every  «ty.    It 

places,  but  chiefly  in  die  middle.    About  the  middle  is  thus  in  proportion  as  man  multiplies  all  the  savagi 

of  the  neck  before,  at  the  rise  of  the  large  feathers,  and  noxious  animals  fly  before  him ;  at  his  approach 

there  are  two  processes  formed  by  the  skin,  which  re-  they  quit  their  ancient  habitations,  how  adapted  soever 

eemble  somewnat  the  gills  of  a  cock,  but  that  they  are  they  may  be  to  their  natures,  and  seek  a  more  peaceable 

blue  as  well  as  red.    The  skin  which  covers  the  fore-part  though  barren  retreat,  where  they  willingly  exchange 

ni  the  breast,  on  which  this  bii-d  leans  and  rests,  is  hard,  plenty  for  freedom,   and   encounter  all   the  dangers 

callous,  and  without  feathers.    The  thighs  and  legs  are  of  famine  to  avoid  the  oppressions  of  an  unrelenting 

covered  with  feathers,  and  are  extremely  thick,  strong,  destroyer, 
straight,  and  covered  with  scales  of  several  shapes; 

but  Sie  legs  are  thicker  a  little  above  the  foot  than  in  — . 
any  ot^er  place.     The  toes  are  likewise  covered  with 

scales,  and  are  but  thi'ee  in  number;  lor  that  which  CHAP.  VII. 
should  be  behind  is  wanting.    The  claws  are  of  a  hard, 

solid  substance,  black  without  and  white  within.  the    o  o  n  o  . 

The  internal  parts  are  equally  remarkable.  The  cas- 
sowary unites  with  the  double  stomach  of  animals  that  Mankind  has  generally  made  swiftness  the  attribnis 
live  upon  vegetables  the  short  intestines  of  those  that  of  birds ;  but  the  dodo  has  no  title  to  tliis  distinctioil. 
live  upon  flesh.  The  intestines  of  the  cassowary  are  Instead  of  exciting  the  idea  of  swifbiess  by  its  appesv- 
thutsen  times  shorter  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  ance,  it  seems  to  strike  the  imagination  as  a  thiutt  tht 
heart  is  very  small,  being  but  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  most  unwieldy  and  inactive  in  all  Nature.  Its  body  is 
sad  an  inch  broad  at  the  base.    Upon  the  whole,  it  has  massive,  almost  round,  and  covered  with  feathers;  k 
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IB  mat  hmty  suppoited  npon  two  Aort  thick  legs,  Cke  such  vegetable  feeders  as  happened  to  fall  by  ihe  course 
pillsiB,  while  its  head  and  neck  rise  from  it  in  a  manner  of  Nature.  By  this  contrivance  a  greater  number  will 
traly  grotesque.  The  neck  is  thick  and  ptirs^ ;  the  head  be  sustained  upon  the  whole ;  for  the  numbers  would  be 
consists  of  two  great  chaps  that  open  far  behind  the  eyes  but  very  thin  were  ev«ry  creabure  a  candidate  for  the 
(which  sre  large,  black,  and  prominent),  so  that  when  same  food.  Thus,  b^  supplying  a  variety  of  appetites, 
tite  animal  gapes  it  seems  to  be  all  mouth.  The  bill,  Nature  has  also  multiplied  life  in  her  productions, 
therefore,  is  of  an  extraordinary  length,  not  flat  and  In  thus  varying  their  appetites,  Nature  has  also 
broad,  but  thick,  and  of  a  blui^  white,  sharp  at  the  end,  varied  the  form  of  the  animaJ ;  and  while  she  has  given 
and  each  chap  crooked  in  opposite  directions :  they  re-  some  an  instinctive  passion  for  animal  food,  she  has  also 
semble  two  pointed  spoons  that  are  laid  together  by  the  furnished  them  with  powers  to  obtain  it.  All  land* 
backs.  From  all  this  results  a  stupid  and  voracious  birds  of  the  rapacious  kinds  are  fumidbed  with  a  large 
physiognemy ;  wliich  is  still  more  increased  by  a  bordei^  head,  and  a  strong,  crooked  beak,  notched  at  the  end, 
mg  of  uathans  round  the  root  of  the  beak,  which  has  the  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  their  prey.  They  have  strong, 
appearance  of  a  hood  or  cowl,  and^ finishes  this  pictuw  short  legs,  and  sharp,  crooked  talons  for  the  purpose 
oistapid  deformity.  Bulk,  which 'in  other  animals  im-  of  seizing  it.  Their  bodies  are  formed  for  war,  being 
pEes  strength,  in  this  only  contributes  to  inaotivitv.  fibrous  (uid  muscular ;  and  their  wings  for  swiftness  of 
The  ostrich  or  the  cassowarv  are  no  more  able  to  ny  flight,  being  well-feathered  and  expansive.  The  sight 
than  Ihe  animal  before  us ;  but  then  they  supply  that  of  such  as  prey  by  day  is  aatoniahingly  quick ;  and 
-defect  by  their  speed  in  running.  The  dodo  seems  su^  as  ravage  by  night  have  their  sight  so  fitted  as  to 
weighed  down  by  its  own  heaviness,  and  has  scarce  see  objects  in  darkness  with  great  precision, 
etrength  to  urge  itself  forward.  It  seems  among  birds  Their  internal  parts  are  equally  formed  for  the  food 
what  the  sloth  is  among  quadrupeds — an  unresisting  they  seek  for.  Their  stomach  is  simple  and  memr 
thinff,  equally  incapable  of  night  or  defence.  It  is  sup-  braneous,  and  ivrapt  in  fiat  to  increase  the  powers 
plied  with  wings,  covered  with  soft,  ash-coloured  feathers,  of  digestion ;  and  their  intestines  are  short  and  glandu* 
W  they  are  too  ^>ort  to  assist  it  in  flying.  It  is  fur-  lar.  As  their  food  is  succulent  and  juicy,  they  want  no 
iDshed  with  a  tail,  with  a  few  small  curled  feathers ;  length  of  intestinal  tube  to  form  it  into  proper  nourish- 
but  this  tail  is  disproportioned  and  displaced.  Its  legs  ment  Their  food  is  fleeli,  which  does  not  require  a 
40(6  too  short  for  running,  and  its  body  too  fat  to  be  slow  digestion  to  be  converted  into  a  similitude  of  sub- 
strong.    One  would  take  it  for  a  tortoise  that  had  sup-  stance  to  their  own. 

plied  itself  with  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  and  that,  thus       Thus  formed  for  war,  they  lead  a  life  of  solitude  and 

mased  out  with  the  instruments  of  flight,  it  was  only  rapacity.    Thev  inhabit  by  choice  the  most  loneljr  plaoes 

stiU  Aemore  unwii^dy.  and  the  most  desert  mountains.    They  make  their  nests 

This  bird  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  the  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  on  the  highest  and  most  in- 

•Doteh,  who  first  discovered  it  there,  called  it  in  their  accessible  trees  of  the  forest    Whenever  they  appear  in 

language  the  nauseous  bird,  as  well  from  its  disgusting  the  cultivated  plain  or  the  warbling  grove,  it  is  only  for 

fig^  as  from  the  bad  teste  of  its  flesh.    However,  sue-  the  purposes  of  depredation,  and  are  gloomy  intruders 

wedipg  observers  contradict  this  first  report,  and  assert  on  the  general  joy  of  the  landscape.      They  spread 

tiiat  its  flesh  is  good  and  wholesome  eating.    It  is  a  silly,  terror  wherever  tiiey  approach ;  all  that  variety  of  music 

simple  bird,  as  may  very  well  be  supposed  from  its  which  but  a  moment  before  enlivened  the  grove,  at  their 

-figme,  and  is  vary  easily  taken.    Three  or  four  dodoes  appearing  is  instantly  at  an  end — every  order  of  leaser 

are  enough  to  dine  a  hundred  men.  birds  seek  for  safety,  either  by  concealment  or  flight ; 

Whether  the  dodo  be  the  same  bird  with  that  which  and  some  are  even  driven  to  take  protection  with  man 

some  travellers  have  described  imder  the    "  bird  of  to  avoid  their  less  merciful  pursuers. 
Nazareth"  yet  remains  uncertain.     The  country  from        It  would  indeed  be  fatal  to  all  the  smaller  race  of 

whence  they  both  come  is  the  same—their  incapacity  birds  if,  as  they  are  weaker  than  all,  they  were  also  piu> 

«f  flying  is  the  same— the  form  of  the  wings  and  body  sued  by  all ;  but  it  is  contrived  wisely  for  their  saietv 

in  both  are  similar ;  but  the  chief  diflerenoe  given  is  in  that  every  oirder  of  carnivorous  birds  seek  only  for  sucn 

the  colour  of  the  feathers,  which  in  die  female  of  the  as  are  of  the  size  most  approaching  their  own.    The 

bird  of  Nazareth  are  said  to  be  extremely  beautiful;  eagle  flies  at  the  bustard  or  the  pheasant — ^the  sparrow- 

and  in  the  height  of  their  legs,  which  in  the  dodo  are  luiwk  pursues  the  thrush  and  the  linnet    Nature  has 

^ort;  in  the  other  they  are  described  as  being  long,  provided  that  each  species  should  make  war  only  on 

Time  and  future  observation  must  clear  up  these  doubts;  such  as  are  furnished  with  adequate  means  of  escape, 

and  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  who  has  seen  Hie  smallest  birds  avoid  their  pursuers  bjr  their  extreme 

both  will  throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  the  agility  rather  than  the  swiftness  of  their  flight;    for 

^Basoning  of  a  hundred  philosopbers.  every  order  would  soon  be  at  an  end  if  the  ea^^e,  to  its 

own  swiftness  of  wing,  added  the  versality  of  the 

—  sparrow. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends   to   render  the 

BOOK  II. — CHAP.  L  tyranny  of  these  animals  more  supportable  is,  that  they 

are  less  fruitful  than  other  birds,  breeding  but  few  at  a 

or  RAPAOious  BiBDs  IN  OENEBAL.  time.    Thoso  of  the  larger  kind  seldom  produce  above 

four  eggs,  often  but  two— those  of  the  smaller  kind 

There  seems  to  obtain  a  general  resemblance  in  all  never  above  six  or  seven.    The  pigeon,  it  is  true,  which 

the  classes  of  Nature.    As  among  quadrupeds  a  part  is  their  prey,  never  bi'eeds  above  two  at  a  time ;  but 

were  seen  to   live  upon   the    vegetable   productions  then  she  breeds  every  month  in  the  year.    The  camivo- 

of  the  earth,  and  another  part  upon  the  flesh  of  each  rous  kinds  only  breed  annually,  and,  of  consequence, 

other;  so  among  birds,  some  live  upon  vegetable  food  their  fecundity  is  small  in  comparison. 
and  others  by  rapine,  destroying  all  such  as  want  force       As  they  are  fierce  by  nature,  and  are  difficult  to  be 

or  swiftness  to  procure  their  safety.    By  thus  peopling  tamed,  so  this  fierceness  extends  even  to  their  young, 

the  woods  with  animals  of  different  dispositions  Nature  which  they  force  from  the  nest  sooner  than  birds  of  the 

has  wisely  provided  for  the  multiplications  of  life ;  since,  gentler  kind.    Other  birds  seldom  forsake  their  young 

eotild  we  suppose  that  there  were  as  many  animals  pro-  till  completely  able  to  provide  themselves ;  the  rapacious 

doeed  as  there  were  yegetables  supplied  to  sustain  them,  kinds  expel  them  from  the  nest  at  a  time  when  they 

yet  there  might  still  be  another  dass  of  animals  formed  should  still  protect  and  support  them.    This  severity  to 

which  could  find  a  sufiicient  sustenance  by  feeding  upon  their  young  proceeds  finom  the  necessity  of  providiog  £»r 
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themaelTes.     All  animals  that,  by  the  conformatian  The  screech-owl  is  distingaished  by  the  feadien  at 

of  their  stomaeh  and  intestines,  are  obliged  to  live  upon  the  base  of  the  bill  standing  forwards^  and  haying  no 

flesh  and  support  themselTes  by  prey,  though  they  may  horns. — ^A  description  of  one  in  each  kind  will  ser?e  for 

be  mild  when  young,  soon  become  fierce  and  mischievous  all  the  rest 

by  the  very  habit  of  using  those  arms  with  which  they 

are  supplied  by  Nature.     As  it  is  only  by  the  destruo-  __ 

Hon  of  other  animals  that  they  can  subsist,  they  become 

more  furious  every  day ;  and  even  tlie  parental  feeUugs  CHAP.   11. 

are  overpowered  m  their  general  habits  of  cruelty.    If 

the  power  of  obtaininv  a  supply  be  difficult,  the  old  ths  xague  and  rb  AFnifniXB. 

ones  soon  drive  their  brood  from  their  nest  to  shift  for 

themselves,   and  oflen  destroy  them  in  a  fit  of  fury  The  golden  ea^^e  is  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all  thoN 

instigated  by  hunger.  birds  thiat  have  received  the  name  of  ea§^    It  weiglii 

Another  efifect  <n  this  natural  and  acouired  severity  is^  above  twelve  pounds.    Its  length  is  three  leet ;  the  ex- 

that  almost  all  birds  of  prey  are  unsociable.    It  has  lonir  tent  of  its  wings,  seven  feet  four  inches ;  the  bill  is  thrw 

been  observed  by  Aristotle,  that  all  birds  with  crooked  inches  long,  and  of  a  deep  blue  colour;  and  the  eye  cf  a 

beaks  and  talons  are  solitaiy ;   like  quadrupeds  of  the  hazel  colour.    The  sight  and  sense  <^  smelling  are  nrj 

cat  kind,  they  lead  a  lonely,  wandering  me,  and  are  acute.    The  head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  nanov, 

only  united  in  pairs  by  that  instinct  which  overpowers  diarn-pointed  feathers,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour  W 

their  rapacious  habits  of  enmity  with  all  other  animid&  dered  with  tawny;  but  those  on  the  crown  of  thebeid 

As  the  male  and  female  are  often  necessary  to  each  other  in  very  old  birds  turn  pey.    The  whole  body,  above  as 

in  their  pursuits,  so  they  sometimes  live  together ;   but  well  as  beneath,  is  oi  a  dark  brown ;  and  the  feathos 

except  at  certain  seasons  they  most  usually  prowl  alone,  of  the  back  are  finely  clouded  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the 

and,  like  robbers,  enjoy  in  solitude  the  fruits  of  their  ssma    The  wings,  whan  clothed,  reach  to  the  end  cf  the 

plunder.  tail.    The  quill-feathers  are  of  a  chocolate  eoloar,  tfat 

All  birds  of  prey  are  remarkable  for  one  singulazity,  shafts  white.    The  tail  is  of  a  deep  brown,  inegalaily 

Ibr  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account    All  the  male-biras  barred  and  blotched  with  an  obscure  aah-edoor,  ana 

are  about  a  third  less  and  weaker  than  the  females,  con-  usually  white  at  the  roots  of  the  feathers.    The  Im  are 

trary  to  what  obtains  among  quadrupeds,  among  which  yellow,  short,  and  verv  strong,  being  three  inehes  m 

the  males  are  always  the  largest  and  the  boldest ;  from  circumference,  and  featKered  to  the  very  feet    The  toes 

thence  the  male  is  called  by  falconers  a  '*  tercel** — ^that  are  covered  withi  large  scales  and  aimed  witii  the  iHNt 

is,  a  tierce  or  thurd  less  than  the  other.    The  reason  formidable  claws,  the  middle  of  which  are  two  inehes 

of  this  difference  cannot  proceed  from  the  necessity  of  a  long. 

hurser  body  in  the  female  for  the  purposes  of  breeding,  Jm  the  rear  of  this  terrible  bird  follow  the  **  iing>tBQed 

and  that  her  volume  is  thus  incrnised  by  the  quantity  eagle,"  the  "  common  eaffle,"   the  *'  bald  eai^"  the 

of  her  eggs;  for  in  other  birds  that  breed  much  faster,  ^  white  eagle,"  the  *"  kough-fboted  eagle,*  the  ^ene," 

and  that  lay  in  much  greater  proportion — such  as  tiie  the  ^'  black  eagle,'*  the  **  osprey,"  the  "  seareagle,"  and 

hen,  the  duck,  or  the  pheasant — ^tbe  male  is  by  far  the  the  "  crowned  eagle.'*    These,  and  others  that  inight  be 

largest  of  the  two.    Whatever  be  the  canse,  certain  it  is  added,  form  difterent  sliades  in  this  fierce  family,  hot 

that  the  females,  as  Willoughby  expresses  it,  are  greater  have  all  the  same  rapacity,  the  same  general  fona,  the 

in  size,  more  beautiful  and  lovely  for  shape  and  colours,  same  habits,  and  the  same  manner  of  bringing  up  their 

stranger,  more  fierce  and  generous,  than  the  males.     It  young. 

may  be  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  femde  to  be  thus  supe-  In  geneiral  these  birds  are  found  in  mountainoas  and 

rior,  as  it  is  incumbent  upon  her  to  provide  not  only  for  Hi-peopled  countries,  and  breed  among  the  loftiest  diffL 

herself  but  her  young  ones  also.  They  choose  those  places  which  are  remotest  from  nan, 

These  birds,  like  quadrupeds  of  the  carnivorous  kind,  upon  whose  poseessions  they  but  seldom  make  their 

are  a]l  lean  and  meagre.    Their  fiesh  is  strinffy  and  ill-  depredations,  being  contented  rather  to  follow  the  wild 

tasted,  soon  corrupting,  and  tinctured  with  the  flavour  game  in  the  forest  than  to  risk  their  safety  to  eatie^T 

of  the  animal  food  upon  which  they  subsist    Neverthe-  their  hunger. 

less,  Belonius  asserts  that  many  people  admire  the  fledi  This  fierce  animal  may  be  eonsideied  anong  birds  as 

of  the  vulture  and  the  falcon,  and  dress  them  for  eating  the  lion  among  quadrupeds ;  and  in  manyiespecte  thfj 

when  they  meet  wi^  any  accident  that  unfits  them  for  have  a  strong  similitude  to  each  other.    They  are  both 

the  chase.    He  asserts  that  the  osprey,  a  species  of  the  possessed  of  force,  and  an  empire  over  their  feUovs 

eagle,  when  yonn^  is  excellent  food;  but  he  contents  of  the  forest     Equally  magnanimoua,    they  disdain 

himself  with  advising  us  to  breed  these  birds  up  for  our  smaller  plunder ;  and  only  pursue  animals  worthy  ths 

pleasure  in  the  field  rather  than  for  the  table.  conquest    It  is  not  till  alter  having  been  long  provoked 

Of  land-birds  of  a  rapacious  nature  there  are  five  by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie  that  this  genenMS 

kinds— 4be  eagle  kind,  the  hawk  kind,  the  vultiue  kind,  bird  thinks  fit  to  punish  them  with  death :  the  ea^  aha 

and  the  horned  and  the  screech-owl  kind.    The  distine-  disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird,  and  will 

tive  marks  of  this  class  are  taken  from  their  claws  and  take  up  with  no  other  prey  but  that  which  he  has  ae- 

beak ;  their  toes  are  separated — ^their  legs  are  feathered  quired  by  his  own  pursuits.    How  hnngiy  soever  be 

to  the  heel — their  toes  are  four  in  number,  three  before  may  be  he  never  stoops  to  carrion ;  and  when  satiated 

and   one  behind — their   bealL   is   shoit,   thick,    and  he  never  retiuns  to  the  same  carease,  but  leaves  it  for 

crooked.  other  animals  more  rapacious  and  less  d^cate  than 

The  ea^le  kind  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  then:  himself.    Solitary,  like  the  lion,  he  keeps  the  desert  to 

beak,  which  is  straight  till  towards  the  end,  when  it  be-  himself  alone ;   it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  par 

gins  to  hook  downwards.  of  eagles  in  the  same  mountain  as  two  lions  in  the  eaais 

The  vulture  kind  are  distinguished  by  the  head,  and  forest  They  keep  separate  to  find  a  more  ample  smiy, 

also  being  without  feathers.  and  consider  tlie  quantity  of  their  game  as  the  boot 

The  hawk  land  are  distinguished  by  the  beak,  being  proof  of  their  dominion    Mor  does  the  similitude  of  ibsse 

hooked  from  the  very  root  animds  stop  here :  they  have  both  sparkling  eye%  and 

The  homed  owl  is  distinguished  by  the  feathers  at  nearly  of  the  same  colour;  their  claws  are  of  the  aMkia 

the  base  of  the  bill  standing  forwards,  and  by  some  fea-  form,  their  breath  equally  strong,  and  tlieir  ay  9^VfXij 

there  on  the  head  that  stand  out,  very  much  resembling  loud  and  tenifyuig.    Bred  for  war,  they  are  oaeiii 

horns.  of  all  society — alike  fierce,  proud,  and  iuoapaUe  of  baqg 
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easfly  tamed.    It  requires  gieat  padenoe  and  muoli  art  fonniii^  it  seems  to  argue  as  much.    One  of  these  was 

to  tame  an  eagle ;  and  eyen  though  taken  young  and  found  m  the  Peak  of  Derhyshire,  which  WiUoughhy 

brought  und'^r  hy  long  assiduity,  yet  still  it  is  a  danger-  thus  describes : — "  It  was  made  of  great  sticks,  zesting 

0U8  aomestic,  and  often  turns  its  force  against  its  master,  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other  on  two  hiroh- 

When  brought  into  the  field  for  the  nurpoees  of  fowling,  trees.     Upon  these  was  a  layer  of  rushes^  and  oyor 

the  falconer  is  neyer  sure  of  its  attachment :  that  innate  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath  rushes  again ; 

piide  and  Ioto  of  liber^  still  prompt  it  to  regain  its  na-  upon  which  lay  one  young  one  and  an  addle  egg ;  and 

tiTS  solitudes;  and  the  moment  the  falconer  sees  it  when  hy  them  a  lamo,  a  bare,  and  three  heath-poults.    The 

let  loose  first  stoop  towards  the  ground  and  then  rise  nest  was  about  two  yards  square,  and  had  no  hollow  in 

perpendicularly  into  the  clouds,  he  gires  up  all  his  former  it    The  young  eagle  was  w  the  shape  of  a  goshawk, 

u^ur  for  lost,  quite  sure  of  never  beholding  his  late  of   almost  the  weight  of  a  ^oose,  roiigh  footed,  or 

piiaoner  more.    Sometimes,  however,  they  are  brought  feathered  down  to  the  foot,  having  a  white  ring  about 

to  have  an  attachment  for  their  feeder;  they  are  then  the  tail."    Such  is  the  place  where  the  female  ea^le  de 

highly  serviceable,  aud  liberally  provide  for  his  pleasures  posits  her  eggs,  which  seldom  exceed  two  at  a  time  in 

and  support.    When  the  falconer  lets  them  ^o  from  his  the  larger  species,  and  not  above  three  in  the  smallest 

hand  they  play  about  and  hover  round  lum  till  their  It  is  said  that  she  hatches  them  for  thirty  days ;  but  fire^ 

game  presents,  which  they  see  at  an  immense  distance,  quently,  of  even  this  small  number  of  eggs  a  part  is 

and  pursue  with  certain  destruction.  addled ;  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  three  carets  in 

Of  all  animals  the  eagle  flies  highest;    and  from  the  same  nest    It  is  asserted  that  as  soon  as  the  young 

thence  the  ancients  have  given  him  the  epithet  of  "  the  ones  are  somewhat  grown  the  mother  kills  the  most 

bird  of  heaven.**    Of  idl  others,  also,  he  has  tlie  quickest  feeble  or  the  most  voracious.     If  this  happens  it  must 

eve ;  but  his  sense  of  smeUing  is  far  inferior  to  that  proceed  onlv  from  the  necessities  of  the  parent,  who  is 

of  the  vulture.    He  never  pursues,  therefore,  but  in  mcapableoi  providing  for  their  support;  aud  is  content 

a^^ht ;  and  when  he  has  seized  his  prey  he  stoops  from  to  sacrifice  a  part  to  toe  welfare  of  all. 

hu  height,  as  if  to  examine  its  weignt,  always  laying  it  The  plumage  gf  the  eaglets  is  not  so  strongly  marked 

OB  the  ground  before  he  carries  it  off.    As  ms  wing  is  as  when  they  come  to  be  adult    They  are  at  fiirst  white, 

very  powerful,  yet,  as  he  has  but  little  suppleness  in  the  then  inclining  to  yellow,  and  at  last  of  a  light  brown, 

joints  of  the  leg,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  rise  when  down ;  Age,  hunger,  long  captivity,  and  diseases  make  them 

however,  if  not  instantlv  pursued,  he  finds  no  difficulty  whiter.   It  is  said  they  live  above  a  hundred  years ;  and 

m  canring  off  geese  ana  cranes.    He  also  carries  away  that  the^jr  at  last  die,  not  of  old  age,  but  from  the  beaks 

hares,  lamos,  and  kids ;  and  often  destroys  fawns  and  tumiug  inward  upon  the  under  mandible,  and  thus  pre- 

calves,  to  drink  their  blood,  and  carries  a  part  of  their  venting  their  taking  any  food.   They  are  equally  remark* 

flesh  to  his  retreat    Infants  themselves,  when  left  un-  able,  says  Mr.  Pennant,  for  their  longevity,  ana  for  their 

attended,   have   been   destroyed   by  these   rapacious  power  of  sustaining  a  long  absence  from  food.    One 

ereatures;   which   probably  gave   rise   to   the   fable  *  *' '                    i-v   ^              ^^         ..               •_.*._ 
of  Ganymede's  being  snatched  up  by  an  eagle  to  heaven. 

The  eaf  le  is  thus  at  all  times  a  formidable  neighbour ;  ,  ^ 
but  peculiarly  when  bringing  up  its  young.  It  is  then  of  it';  but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
that  the  female  as  well  as  t&  male  exert  all  their  force  from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  same  bird  also  furnishes 
and  industry  to  supply  their  young.  Smith,  in  his  His-  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark ;  having  once, 
tory  of  Kerry,  relates  that  a  poor  man  in  that  country  through  the  neglect  of  servants,  endured  hunger  for 
got  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his  family  during  a  twenty-one  days  without  any  sustenance  whatever. 
summer  of  fiunine  out  of  an  eagle's  nest  by  robbing  the  Those  eagles  which  are  kept  tame  are  fed  with  every 
eaglets  of  food,  which  was  nlentifully  sup^ied  by  the  kind  of  flesh,  whether  fresh  or  corrupting ;  and  when 
ola  ones.  He  motracted  tneir  assiduity  oeyond  the  there  is  a  deficiency  of  that,  bread,  or  any  other  provi 
usual  time  by  clipping  the  wings,  and  retarding  the  sion,  will  suffice.  It  is  very  dangerous  approaching 
flight  of  the  Toung ;  and  very  probably,  also,  as  I  have  them  if  not  quite  tame ;  and  Uiey  sometimes  send  forth 
known  myself  hj  so  trying  as  to  increase  their  cries,  a  loud,  piercing,  lamentable  cry,  which  renders  them 
which  is  always  found  to  inerease  the  parents'  despatch  still  more  formidable.  The  eagle  drinks  but  seldom ; 
to  procure  them  provision.  It  was  luci^,  however,  that  aud  perhaps  when  at  liberty  not  at  all,  as  the  blood 
the  old  eagles  did  not  surprise  the  countryman  as  he  of  its  prey  serves  to  quench  lis  thirst  The  eagle's  ex- 
was  thus  employed,  as  their  resentment  might  have  been  crements  are  always  soft  and  moist,  and  tinged  with  that 
dangerous.  whitish  substance  which,  as  was  said  before,  mixes  in 

It  happened  some  time  ago,  in  the  same  country,  that  birds  with  the  urine, 

a  peasant  resolved  to  rob  the  nest  of  an  eagle  that  had  Such  are  the  general  characteristics  and  habitudes 

built  in  a  small  island  in  the  beauiiful  lake  of  Killar-  of  the  eagle ;  however,  in  son>e  these  habitudes  differ,  as 

ney.     He  acoordin^y  stripped,  and  swam  in  upon  the  the  searcagle  and  the  osprey  live  chiefly  upon  fish,  and 

iriand  while  the  old  ones  were  away ;  and,  robbing  the  conseouently  build  their  nests  on  the  ;iea-shore  and  by 

neat  of  its  young,  he  was  preparing  to  swim  badk  the  sides  of  rivers^  on  the  ground  among  reeds,  and  often 

with  the  eaglets  tied  in  a  string ;  but  while  he  was  yet  laj  three  or  four  eggs,  rather  less  than  those  of  a  hen, 

up  to  his  cmn  in  the  water  the  old  eagles  returned,  and,  of  a  white  elliptioal  form.    They  catch  their  jprey,  which 

Buaaing  their  young,  quickly  fell  upon  the  plunderer,  is  chiefly  fish,  by  dardng  down  upon  them  from  above. 

and  in  spite  of  all  his  resistanoe  drapatched  him  with  The  Italians  compare  the  violent  descent  of  these  birds 

their  beaks  and  talons.  on  their  prey  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  water ;  and  call  them 

lu  ofider  to  extirpate  these  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a  "  aouila  piombina,"  or  the  leaden  ea^le. 

law  in  the  Ortmey  Islands  which  entitles  any  person  iHor  is  the  bald  eagle,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  North 

that  kills  an  eagle  to  a  hen  out  of  every  house  in  the  Carolina,  less  remarkable  for  habits  peculiar  to  itself. 

pariah  in  which  the  plunderer  is  killed.  These  birds  breed  in  that  country  all  the  year  round. 

The  ne|t  of  the  eagle  is  usually  built  in  the  most  in-  When  the  eaglets  are  just  covered  with  down  and  a  sort 

aecessible  diff  <^  the  roek,  and  often  shielded  from  the  of  white  woolly  feathers,  the  female  eagle  lays  again. 

weather  by  some  jutting  crag  that  hangs  over  it    Some-  These  eggs  are  left  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the. 

Ummmbb,  however,  it  is  wholly  exposed  to  the  winds,  as  young  ones  that  continue  in  the  nest;  so  that  the  flight 

veU  sideways  as  above ;  for  the  nest  is  flat,  though  built  of  one  brood  makes  room  for  the  next  that  are  but  just 

Wilb  great  labour.    It  is  said  that  the  same  nest  serves  hatched.    These  birds  fly  very  heavily ;  so  that  they 

<he  eagle  during  life ;  and  indeed  the  pains  bestowed  in  cannot  overtake  their  prey  like  others  of  the  same 
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denominaiioiL  To  remedy  thiB,  ihef  often  attend  a  sort 
of  fishing-hawk,  which  they  pursue,  and  strip  the  plun- 
derer of  Its  prey.  This  is  the  more  remarkaole,  as  this 
hawk  flies  swifter  than  they.  These  eagles  also  generally 
attend  upon  fowlers  in  the  winter ;  and  when  any  hirds 
are  wounded  they  are  sure  to  he  seized  hy  the  eagle, 
though  they  may  fly  from  the  fowler.  This  hird  will 
often  also  steal  yoimg  pigs,  and  carry  them  alive  to  the 
nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs,  sticks,  and  ruhhish ; 
it  is  large  enough  to  fill  the  hody  of  a  cart,  and  is  com- 
monly full  of  bones  half  eaten  and  putrid  flesh,  the 
Btench  of  which  is  intolerable. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  each  species  are  as  follow : — 

The  "  golden  eagle"— of  a  tawny,  iron  colour ;  the 
bead  and  neck  of  a  redish  iron ;  the  tail  feathers  of  a 
dirty  white,  marked  with  cross-bands  of  tawny  iron;  the 
legs  covered  with  tawny  iron  feathers. 

The  "  common  eagle" — of  a  brown  colour ;  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  inclining  to  red ;  the  tail  fea- 
thers wnite,  blackening  at  the  ends ;  the  outer  ones  on 
each  side  of  an  ash-colovir ;  the  legs  covered  with  feathers 
of  a  redish  brown. 

The  "  bald  eagle" — ^brown  ;  the  head,  neck,  and  tail 
feathers  white;  Uie  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  leg 
brown. 

The  "  white  eagle" — the  whole  white. 

The  "  kough-footed  eagle" — of  a  dirty  brown ;  spotted 
under  the  wings  and  on  the  le^  with  white ;  the  feathers 
of  the  tail  white  at  the  beginning  and  the  point;  the 
leg  feathers  dirty  brown  spotted  with  white. 

The  "  white-tailed  eagle"-— dirty  brown ;  head  white ; 
the  stems  of  the  feathers  black ;  the  rump  inclining  to 
black ;  the  tail  feathers,  the  first  half  black,  the  end 
half  white ;  the  legs  naked. 

The  "  erne" — a  dirty  iron  colomr  above,  an  iron  mixed 
with  black  below ;  the  head  and  neck  ash  mixed  with 
chesnut;  the  points  of  the  wings  blooldsh;  the  tail 
feathers  white ;  the  legs  naked. 

The  **  black  eagle" — blackish ;  the  head  and  upper 
neck  mixed  with  red ;  the  tail  feathers,  the  first  half 
white,  spreckled  with  black ;  the  other  half  blackish ; 
the  feathers  dirty  white. 

The  "  sea  eagle" — ^inclining  to  white,  mixed  with  iron 
brown ;  belly  white,  with  iron-coloured  spots ;  the  covert 
feathers  of  the  tail  whitish ;  tiie  tail  feathers  black  at 
the  extremity ;  the  upper  part  of  tiie  leg  feathers  of  an 
iron  brown. 

The  "  ospre/* — brown  above ;  white  below ;  the  back 
t)f  the  head  white ;  the  outward  tail  feathers  on  the  inner 
«ide  streaked  with  white ;  legs  naked. 

The  "jean  le  blane" — above,  brownish  grey ;  below, 
white,  spotted  with  tawny  brown ;  the  tail  feathers  on 
the  outside  and  at  the  extremity  brown ;  on  the  inside, 
white  streaked  with  brown  ;  legs  naked. 

The  "  eagle  of  Brazil" — ^blackish  brown  ;  ash  colour, 
mixed  in  the  wings ;  tail  feathers  white ;  legs  naked. 

The  "  Oroonoko  eagle" — with  a  topping  above,  blackish 
brown ;  below,  white  spotted  with  black ;  upper  neck 
yellow;  tail  feathers  brown,  with  white  circles;  leg 
feathers  white  spotted  with  blade. 

The  "  crowned  African  eagle" — ^with  a  topping ;  the 
tail  of  an  ash  colour,  streaked  on  the  upper  side  with 
black. 

The  "  eagle  of  Pondicheny" — chesnut  colour ;  the  six 
outward  tail  feathers  black  one  half. 


CHAP.   in. 


THE   CONDOR  OF  AMERICA. 


We  might  now  come  to  speak  of  the  vulture  kind,  as 
they  hold  the  next  rank  to  the  eagle ;  but  we  are  inter- 
rupted in  our  method  by  the  consideration  of  an  enor- 


mous bird,  whose  place  is  not  yet  ascertained ;  as  j» 
turalists  are  in  doubt  whether  to  refer  it  to  the  eagii 
tribe  or  to  that  of  the  vulture.  Its  great  strength,  foroe^ 
and  vivacity  might  plead  for  its  place  among  the  former 
— ^the  baldness  of  his  head  and  neck  might  be  thought 
to  degrade  it  among  the  latter.  In  this  uncertainty,  it 
will  be  enough  to  describe  the  bird  by  the  light  we  have, 
and  leave  future  historians  to  settle  its  rank  in  tiie 
feathered  creation.  Indeed,  if  size  and  strength,  com- 
bined with  rapidity  of  fiight  and  rapacity,  deserTe  pis- 
eminence,  no  bird  can  be  put  in  competition  with  iL 

The  condor  possesses  m  a  higher  decree  than  the 
eagle  all  the  qualities  that  render  it  foimidabie,  not  only 
to  the  feathered  kind  but  to  beasts,  and  even  to  man 
himself.  Acosta,  Garcilasso,  and  Deamarchais  aasezt 
that  it  is  eighteen  feet  across,  the  wings  extended.  The 
beak  is  so  strong  as  to  pierce  the  cow — two  of  them  are 
able  to  devoiu:  it.  They  do  not  abstain  from  even  man 
himself.  But  fortunately  there  are  but  few  of  the  species; 
for  if  there  had  been  plenty,  every  order  of  aninuJ«  must 
have  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  them.  Ihe 
Indians  assert  that  tiiey  will  carry  oflT  a  deer  or  a  jonag 
calf  in  their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a  hare  or  a  iMix; 
that  their  sight  is  piercing  and  their  nir  terriUe ;  that 
they  seldom  frequent  the  foi*ests,  as  they  require  a  luge 
space  for  the  display  of  their  wings;  but  thattbej  are 
found  on  the  sea-shore  and  Uie  banks  of  rivers,  whither 
they  descend  from  the  heights  of  the  mountaina  Bj 
later  accounts  we  learn  that  they  oome  down  to  the  sea- 
shore  only  at  certain  seasons,  wnen  their  pr^  happens 
to  fail  tiiem  upon  land;  that  they  then  feed  upon  dead 
fish,  aud  such  other  nutritious  substances  as  the  aaa 
throws  upon  the  thorn.  We  are  assured,  however,  thiA 
their  countenance  is  not  so  terrible  as  the  old  writan 
have  represented  it ;  but  that  th^  appear  of  a  aailder 
nature  than  either  the  eagle  or  the  yultare. 

Gondamine  has  frequently  seen  them  in  several  parts 
of  the  mountains  of  Quito,  and  observed  them  hovenng 
over  a  fiock  of  sheep ;  and  he  thinks  they  would  at  a 
certain  time  have  attempted  to  carry  ooe  off  had  tbef 
not  been  scared  away  by  toe  shepherds.  Labat  acqaainti 
us  that  those  who  have  seen  this  animal  declare  that 
the  body  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  sbeep — that  the  flesh  ii 
tough,  and  as  disagreeable  as  carrion.  The  Spasiards 
themselves  seem  to  dread  its  depredations ;  and  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  its  oanying  off  their 
children. 

Mr.  Strong,  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  he  was  sailing 
along  the  coasts  of  Chili,  in  the  thirty*thiid  degree  oi 
south  latitude,  observed  a  bird  sitting  upon  a  high  eliff 
near  the  shore,  which  some  of  the  ship's  company  shot 
with  a  leaden  bullet  and  killed.  They  were  greaJy  siv- 
prised  when  they  saw  its  magnitude;  for,  when  tha 
wings  were  extended  they  measui'ed  thirteen  feet  from 
one  tip  to  the  other.  One  of  the  quills  was  two  feet 
four  inches  long ;  and  the  bairel  or  hollow  part  was  aiz 
inches  and  three  quarters,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
circumference. 

We  have  a  still  more  ciroumstantial  aecoimt  of  this 
amazing  bird  by  P.  Feuillee,  the  only  traveler  who  has 
acoiurately  described  it : — "  In  the  valley  of  Ulo,  in  Pero, 
I  discovered  a  condor  perched  on  a  high  rock  before  me : 
I  approached  within  gun-shot  and  fired;  but  as  my 
piece  w^as  only  charged  with  swan-shot,  the  lead  was  not 
able  sufficiently  to  pierce  the  bird's  feathers.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  by  its  manner  of  flying  that  it  was 
wounded ;  and  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that 
it  flew  to  another  rock,  about  five  hundred  yards  (ustant 
on  the  sea-shore.  I  therefore  chazved  agaiu  with  ball, 
and  hit  the  bii-d  imder  die  throat,  which  made  it  mine.  I 
accordingly  ran  up  to  seize  it ;  but  even  in  dea&  it  was 
tenible,  and  defended  itself  upon  its  back  with  its  daws 
extended  against  me,  so  that  I  scarce  knew  how  to  Inr 
hold  of  it.  Had  it  not  been  mortally  wounded  I  sb<NiA 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  take  it;  bull  ailiit 
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dngged  it  down  from  the  rock,  and  with  the  assistance  earned  bj  his  own  pursuit.  The  vulture,  on  the  oon- 
of  one  of  the  seamen  I  carried  it  to  my  tent  to  make  a  trary,  is  indelicately  voracious,  and  seldom  attacks  living 
coloured  drawing.  animals  when  it  can  be  supplied  with  the  dead.  The 
**The  wings  of  this  bird,  which  I  measured  very  ea^}e  meets  and  singly  opposes  his  enemy;  the  vulture, 
exactly,  were  twelve  feet  three  inches  (English)  from  if  it  expecte  resistance,  calls  in  the  aid  of  its  kind,  and 
tip  to  tip.  The  great  feathers,  which  were  of  a  beautiful  basely  ovei'powers  its  prey  by  a  cowardly  combination, 
shining  black,  were  two  feet  four  inches  long.  The  Putrefaction  and  stanch,  instead  of  deterring,  only  serve 
thickness  of  the  beak  was  proportionable  to  the  rest  of  to  allure  them.  The  vulture  seems  amonsr  birds  what 
the  body,  the  length  about  rour  inches,  the  point  hooked  the  jackal  and  the  hyaona  are  amonff  quadrupeds,  who 
downwards  and  white  at  its  extremity,  and  the  other  prey  upon  carcases  and  root  up  the  ae&d. 
part  was  of  a  jet  black.  A  short  down  of  a  brown  vultures  mav  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  eagle 
colour  covered  the  head ;  the  eyes  were  black,  and  kind  by  the  nakedness  of  their  heads  and  necks,  which 
sorrounded  with  a  circle  of  redish  brown.  The  feathers  are  without  feathers,  and  only  covered  with  a  very  slight 
on  the  breast,  neck,  and  wings  were  of  a  light  brown ;  down  or  a  few  scattered  hairs.  Their  eyes  are  mora 
those  on  the  back  were  rather  darker.  Its  tibdghs  were  prominent;  those  of  the  eagle  being  buried  more  in  the 
covered  with  brown  feathers  to  the  knees.  The  thigh  socket.  Their  claws  are  shorter  ana  less  hooked.  The 
bone  was  ten  inches  long ;  the  leg  five  inches ;  the  toes  inside  of  the  wing  is  covered  with  a  thick  down,  which  is 
were  three  before  and  one  behind — that  behind  was  an  different  in  them  than  from  all  other  birds  of  prey, 
inch  and  a  half;  and  the  claw  with  which  it  was  armed  Their  attitude  is  not  so  upright  as  that  of  the  eagle; 
was  black,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  and  their  fight  more  difficult  and  heavy, 
other  claws  were  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  the  leg  In  this  tribe  we  may  range  the  golden,  the  ash- 
was  covered  with  black  scales,  as  also  the  toes;  but  in  coloured,  and  the  brown  vulture,  which  are  inhabitauts 
these  the  scales  were  larger.  of  Europe ;  the  spotted  and  black  vulture  of  Egypt ; 
-*  These  birds  usually  keep  in  the  mountains,  where  the  beanied  vultiu-e,  and  the  king  of  the  vultures  of 
they  find  their  prey ;  they  never  descend  to  the  sea-  South  America.  They  all  agree  in  their  nature,  being 
shore  but  in  the  rainy  season ;  for  as  they  are  very  sen-  equally  indolent,  yet  rapacious  and  unclean, 
aible  of  cold  tbey  go  were  for  greater  warmth.  Though  The  "golden  vulture '  seems  to  be  the  foremost  of  the 
these  mountains  are  situated  in  the  torrid  zone  the  cold  kind,  and  is  in  many  things  like  the  golden  eagle,  but 
is  often  very  severe ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  they  larger  in  every  proportion.  From  the  end  of  the  beak 
are  covered  with  snow,  but  particularly  in  winter.  to  uat  of  the  tail  it  is  four  feet  and  a  half;  and  to  the 
'*  The  little  nourishment  which  these  birds  find  on  the  claws'  end  forty-five  inches.  The  length  of  the  upper 
pea-coast,  except  when  the  tempest  drives  in  some  great  mandible  is  almost  seven  inches,  and  the  tail  twenty- 
fish,  obliges  the  condor  to  continue  there  but  a  short  seven  in  length.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast, 
time.  Tbey  usually  come  to  the  coast  at  the  approach  and  belly  are  of  a  red  colour ;  but  on  the  tail  it  is  more 
of  evening,  stay  there  all  night,  and  fly  back  in  the  faint,  and  deeper  near  the  head.  The  feathers  are  black 
morxiing."  on  the  back,  and  on  the  wings  and  tail  of  a  yellowish 
It  is  doubted  whether  this  animal  be  proper  to  America  brown.  Others  of  the  kind  difier  from  this  m  colour 
only,  or  whether  it  may  not  have  been  described  by  the  and  dimensions ;  but  they  are  all  strongly  marked  by 
nataralists  of  other  countries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  their  naked  heads,  and  beak  straight  in  the  beginning 
great  bird  called  the  "  rock,"    described  by  Arabian  but  hooking  at  the  point. 

writers  and  so  much  exaggerated  by  fable,  is  but  the  They  are  still  more  sti-onglv  marked  by  their  nature, 

flnecies  of  the  condor.    The  great  bu-d  of  Tamassar,  in  which,  as  has  been  observed,  is  cruel,  unclean,  and  in- 

ibe  East  Indies,  which  is  larger  than  the  ea^le,  as  well  dolent      There  sense  of  smelling,  however,  is  ama- 

as  the  vulture  of  Senegal,  that  carries  off  children,  are  zingly  great;   and  Nature  for  this  purpose  has  given 

wobably  no  other  than  the  bird  we  have  been  describing,  them  two  large  apertures  or  nostrils  without,  and  an  ex- 

Bossia,  Lapland,  and  even  Switzerland  and  Germany,  tensive  olfactory  membrane  within.     Their  intestines 

are  said  to  have  known  this  animal.    A  bird  of  this  are  formed  directly  from  those  of  the  eagle  kind ;  for 

kind  was  shot  in  France  that  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  they  partake  more  of  the  formation  of  such  birds  as  live 

and  was  said  to  be  eighteen  feet  across  die  wiugs ;  how-  upon  grain.    They  have  both  a  crop  and  a  stomach, 

ever,  one  of  the  quills  was  described  as  omy  being  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  ot  gizzard,  from  the 

larger  tlian  that  of  a  swan ;  so  that  probably  the  breadth  extreme  thickness  of  the  muscles  of  which  it  is  com- 

of  the  wings  may  have  been  exaggerated,  since  a  bird  posed.    In  fact,  they  seem  adapted  inwardly  not  only 

80  large  would  have  quills  more  tnan  twice  as  big  as  for  being  carnivorous,  but  to  eat  com,  or  whatsoever 

those  of  a  swan.     However  this  be,  we  are  not  to  regret  of  that  kind  comes  in  their  way. 

that  it  ie  scarcely  ever  seen  in  Eurofie,  as  it  appears  to  This  bird,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

be  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  mankind.    In  and  but  too  well  known  on  the  western  continent,  is 

the  deserts  of  Pachomac,  where  it  is  chiefly  seen,  men  totally  unknown  in  England.     In  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 

seldom  venture  to  travel.    Those  wild  regions  are  quite  many  other  kingdoms  of  Africa  and  Asia,  vultures  are 

sufficient  of  themselves  to  inspire  a  secret   horror :  found  in  great  abimdance.    The  inside  down  of  their 

broken    precipices — prowling    panthers — forests  only  winff  is  converted  into  a  very  warm  and  comfortable 

vocal  with  the  hissing  of  serpents — and  mountains  still  kind  of  fur,  and  is  commonly  sold  in    the  Asiatic 

more  terrible  by  the  condor,  the  only  bird  that  ventures  markets. 

to  makes  its  residence  in  thoee  deserted  situations.  Indeed,  in  Egypt  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  singular 

service.    There  are  great  flocks  of  them  in  the  neigh- 

— -*—  bourhood  of  Grand  Cairo,  which  no  person  is  permitted 

to  destroy.    The  service  they  render  the  inhabitants  is 

CHAP.  IV.  the  devouring  all  the  carrion  and  filth  of  that  great  city ; 

which  might  otherwise  tend  to  corrupt  and  putrefy  the 

OF  THE  VTTLTtTBS  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.  air.    Thov  are  commouly  seen  in  company  with  tlie  wild 

dogs  of  the  country,  tearing  a  carcase  very  deliberately 

The  first  rank  in  the  description  of  birds  has  been  together.    This  oad  association  produces  no  quarrels ; 

given  to  the  ea^^e — ^not  because  it  is  stronger  or  larger  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  seem  to  live  amicably,  and 

than  the  vulture,  but  because  it  is  more  generous  and  nothing  but  harmony  subsists  between  them.      The 

bold.     The  eagle,  unless  pressed  by  famme,  will  not  wonder  is  still  the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely  rapa- 

stoop  to  carrion,  and  never  devours  but  what  he  has  cious,  and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a  very  great  degree-* 
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probably  baTing  no  great  plenty  even  of  the  wretobed  number  of  Tnltores,  or  galinaesoa  as  Hie  Spaniarda  caD 

food  on  which  uiey  subsist  them,'  sit  silent  and  unseen  in  the  branches  of  some 

In  America  they  lead  a  life  somewhat  similar.   Wher-  neighbouring  forest,  and  view  the  erocodile*s  openUions, 

ever  the  hunters  (who  there  only  nursne  beasts  for  the  with  the  pleasing  expectation  of  succeeding  plunder, 

skins)  are  found  to  go,  these  birds  are  seen  to  pursue  They  patiently  wait  till  the  crocodile  has  laid  Che  whole 

theoL   They  still  keep  hovering  at  a  little  distance ;  and  number  of  her  eggs,  till  she  has  covered  them  careful^ 

when  they  see  the  beast  flayed  and  abandoned,  they  call  under  the  sand,  and  until  she  is  retired  from  them  to  a 

out  to  each  other,  pour  down  upon  the  carcase,  and  in  convenient  distance.     Then,  all  together,  encouraging 

an  instant  pick  its  bones  as  bare  and  clean  as  if  they  each  other  with  cries,  they  pour  down  upon  the  nest, 

had  been  scraped  by  a  knife.  hook  up  the  sand  in  a  moment,  lay  the  eggs  bare,  and 

At  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Africa,  they  seem  to  and  devour  the  whole  brood  without  remorse.  Wretched 

discover  a  stiU  greater  share  of  dexterity  in  their  methods  as  is  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  yet  men,  perhaps,  when 

of  carving.    "I  have,'*  savs  Kolben,  "been  often  a  spec*  presned  by  hunger   have   been   tempted  to  taste  it 

tator  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  anatomiscMi  a  x^othing  can  be  more  lean,  stringy,  nauseous,  and  on- 

dead  body — I  say  anatomised,  for  no  artist  in  the  world  savoury.    It  is  in  vain  that,  when  killed,  the  mmp  hai 

oould  have  done  it  more  cleanlv.    They  have  a  wonder-  been  cut  off;  in  vain  the  body  has  been  washed,  uA 

fill  method  of  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  spices  used  to  overpower  its  prevailing  odour ;  it  still 

yet  leaving  the  skin  quite  entire.    Upon  coming  near  smells  and  tastes  of  the    carrion    by  which  it  vas 

tiie  carcase,  one  would  not  suppose  it  thus  deprived  nourished,  and  sends  forth  a  stench  that  is  insuppoitahla 
of  its  internal  substance  till  he  began  to  examine  it  more       These  birds,  at  least  those  of  Europe,  usually  laytvo 

closely ;  he  then  finds  it,  literally  speaking,  nothing  but  eggs  at  a  time,  and  produce  but  once  a  ^ ear.    Tbey 

akin  and  bone.    Their  manner  of  performing  the  opera-  make  their  nests  in  inaccessible  clifb,  and  m  plaoee  eo 

tion  is  this : — ^They  first  make  an  opening  in  the  belly  remote  that  it  is  rare  to  find  them.    Those  in  our  pan 

of  the  animal,  from  whence  they  pluck  out  and  greedilv  of  the  world  chiefly  reside  in  the  places  where  mey 

devour  the  entrails ;  then  entering  into  the  hollow  which  breed,  and  seldom  come  down  into  the  plains,  except 

they  have  made,  they  separate  the  flesh  firom  the  bones  when  the  snow  and  ice  in  their  native  retreats  baa 

without  ever  touching  the  skin.    It  often  happens  that  banished  all  living  animals  but  themselves ;  they  then 

an  ox  returning  home  alone  to  its  stall  from  the  plough  come  from  their  heights,  and  brave  the  perils  they  must 

lies  down  by  the  way ;  it  is  then,  if  the  vultui^es  perceive  encounter  in  a  more  cultivated  region.    As  canion  k 

it,  that  they  fly  with  fury  down,  and  inevitably  devour  not  found  at  those  seasons  in  sufficient  quantity,  or 

the  unfortunate  animal.    They  sometimes  attempt  them  sufficiently  remote  fit>m  man  to  sustain  them,  they  pisy 

grazing  in  the  fields ;   and  tiien,  to  the  number  of  a  upon  rabbits,  hares,  serpents,  and  ^nliatever  small  gSone 

hundr^  or  more,  make  their  attack  all  at  once  and  they  can  overtake  or  overpower, 
together.**  Such  are  the  manners  of  this  bird  in  general;  but 

"  They  are  attracted  by  carrion,**  says  Gatesby,  *'  from  there  is  one  of  the  kind,  called  **  the  king  of  the  vol- 

a  very  great  distance.    It  is  pleasant  to  behold  them  tures,"  which  from  its  extraordinary  figure  deserves  a 

when  they  are  thus  eating  ana  disputing  for  their  prey,  separate  description.    This  bird  is  a  native  of  America, 

An  eagle  generallv  presides  at  their  entertainments,  and  and  not  of  the  JSast  Indies,  as  those  who  make  a  trade 

makes  them  all  keep  their  distance  till  he  has  done,  of  showing  birds  would  induce  us  to  believe.    The  bird 

They  then  fall  to  with  an  excellent  appetite ;  and  their  is  larger  than  a  turkey-cock ;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable 

sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  instant  a  car-  for  the  odd  formation  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck, 

case  drops  we  may  see  the  vultures  floating  in  the  air  which  is  bare.    This  skin  arises  fix>m  the  base  of  the 

firom  all  quarters,  and  come  sousing  on  their  prey."    It  bUl,  and  is  of  an  orange  colour ;  from  whence  it  stretches 

is  supposed  bv  some  that  they  eat  nothing  that  has  life ;  on  each  side  to  the  head ;  from  thence  it  proceeds  like 

but  tms  is  onlv  when  they  are  not  able ;  for  when  they  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either  side  according  to 

can  come  at  lambs  they  show  no  mercy ;  and  serpente  the  motion  of  the  head.    The  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a 

are  their  ordinary  food.    The  manner  of  these  birds  is  red  skin  of  a  scarlet  colour ;  and  the  iris  has  the  colour 

to  perch  themselves  several  together  on  the  old  pine  and  and  lustre  of  pearl.    The  head  and  neck  are  without 

cypress  trees ;   where  tbey  continue  for  several  hours  feathers,  covered  with  a  flesh-coloiued  skin  on  the  up]>er 

with  their  wings  unfolded ;  nor  are  they  fearful  of  dan-  part,  a  fine  scarlet  behind  the  head,  and  a  duwier 

ger,  but  suffer  people  to  approach  them  very  near,  par-  coloured  skin  before ;  farther  down,  behind  the  head, 

ticularly  when  they  are  eating.  arises  a  little  tuft  of  black  down,  from  whence  issuee 

The  sloth,  the  filth,  and  the  voraciousness  of  these  and    extends    beneath    the    throat   on   each    side   a 

birds  almost  exceed  credibility.    In  the  Brazils,  where  wrinkled  skin  of  a  brownish  colom*,  mixed  with  hloe, 

they  are  found  in  great  abundance,  when  they  light  upon  and  redish  behind ;  below,  upon  the  naked  part  of  the 

a  carcase  which  tfaev  have  liberty  to  tear  at  their  ease,  neck,  is  a  collar  formed  by  soft,  longish  feathers,  of  a 

they  so  gorge  themselves  that  they  are  unable  to  fly,  but  deep  ash-colour,  which  surround  the  neck  and  cover  the 

keep  hopping  along  when  they  are  pursued.   At  all  times  breast  before.    Into  this  collar  the  bird  sometimes  wiflir 

they  are  a  bird  of  slow  flight,  and  unable  readily  to  raise  di-aws  its  whole  neck,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  ite  bead; 

themselves  from  the  ground  ;  but  when  they  have  over-  so  that  it  looks  as  if  it  had  withdrawn  the  neck  intotiie 

fed  they  are  then  utterly  helplesa    But  they  soon  get  body.    Those  marks  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  tfaii 

rid  of  their  burthen ;  for  they  have  a  method  of  vomit-  bird  from  all  others  of  the  vulture  kind ;  and  it  cannot 

ing  up  what  they  have  eaten,  and  then  they  fly  off  with  be  doubted  but  that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  aU  ttda 

grater  facility.  deformed  family;  however,  neither  ito  habits  nor  iih 

It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  hostili-  stincte  vary  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe— being  like  theaa 

ties  between  animals  that  are  thus  hateful  and  noxious,  a  slow  cowardly  bird,  living  chiefly  upon  rats,  lizardli 

Of  all  creatines,  the  two  most  at  enmity  is  the  vulture  and  serpents,  and  upon  carrion  or  excrement  when  It 

of  Brazil  and  the  crocodile.    The  female  of  this  terrible  happens  in  the  way.    The  flesh  is  so  bad  that 

amphibious  creature,  which  in  the  rivers  of  that  part  of  savages  themselves  cannot  abide  it 
the  world  grows  to  the  size  of  twenty-seven  feet,  lays  ito 
eggs,  to  the  number  of  one  or  two  hundred,  in  the  sand 
on  the  side  of  the  river,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate.  For  this  purpose  she  takes  every 
precaution  to  hide  from  all  other  animals  the  place 
where  she  deposite  her  burthen ;  in  the  meantime,  a 
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CHAP.  y.  tail  is  longer  than  the  wings,  and  the  flxst  feather  of  the 

wing  is  rounded  at  the  extremity.    They  differ  also  in 

OF  THB  FALOON  KIND  AMD  ITS  AFFiMiTixs.  the  latter  having  the  fourth  feather  of  the  wing  the 

longest — ^in  the  generous  race  it  is  always  the  second. 

Eierj  creature  heoomes  more  important  in  the  history  The  generous  race,  which  have  been  taken  into  the 

of  nature  in  proportion  as  it  is  connected  with  man.   In  serrice  of  man,  are  endowed  with  natuiiU  powers  that 

this  view,  the  smallest  yegetable  or  the  most  seemingly  the  other  kind  are  not  possessed  of.    From  the  length 

ooatonptible  insect  is  a  subject  more  deserving  attention  of  their  wings  they  are  swifter  to  pursue  their  game^ 

than  the  most  flourishing  tree  or  the  most  beautiful  from  a  confidence  in  this  swiftness  they  are  bolder  to 

of  the  feathered  creation.    In  this  view  the  falcon  is  a  attack  it ;  and  from  an  innate  generosity  they  have  an 

more  important  animal  than  the  eagle  or  the  vultiuie ;  attachment  to  their  feeder,  and,  consequently,  a  docility 

tnd,  though  so  very  diminutive  in  the  comparison,  is,  which  the  baser  birds  are  strangers  to. 

notwithstanding,  firom  its  connexion  with  our  pleasures  The  gyr-falcon  leads  in  this  bold  train.    He  exceeds 

a  much  more  interesting  object  of  curiosity.  all  other  falcons  in  the  largeness  of  his  size,  for  he  ap- 

The  amusement  of  hawldng,  indeed,  is  now  pretty  proaches  nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eagle.    The  top 

much  given  over  in  this  kingdom ;  for  as  every  coimtry  of  the  head  is  flat,  and  of  an  ash-K^olour,  with  a  strong, 

refines,  as  its  enclosures  become  higher  and  closer,  those  thick,  short,  and  blue  beak.    The  feathers  of  the  back 

rural  sports  must  consequently  decline  in  which  the  and  wings  are  marked  with  black  spots  in  the  shspe 

game  is  to  be  pursued  over  along  extent  of  country,  and  of  a  heart ;  he  is  a  courageous  and  fierce  bird,  nor  fears 

where,  while  everything  retards   the   pursuer  bdow,  even  the  eagle  himself;  but  he  chiefly  flies  at  the  stork, 

nothing  can  stop  the  object  of  his  pursuit  above.  the  heron,  and  the  crane.    He  is  mostly  found  in  the 

Faleonij,  that  is  now  so  much  disused  among  us,  was  colder  regions  of  the  north,  but  loses  neither  his  strength 

the  principal  amusement  of  our  ancestors.    A  person  nor  his  courage  when  brought  into  the  milder  climates, 

of  rank  scarce  stirred  out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  The  falcon,  properly  so  called,  is  the  second  in  magni- 

— which  in  old  paintings  is  the  criterion  of  nobility,  tude  and  fame.    There  are  some  varieties  in  this  bud; 

Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  that  claim  distinction — 

auMt  important  embassy  into  Normandy,  is  drawn  in  an  the  falcon-gentle  and  the  peregrine-falcon.     Both  are 

old  bas-relief,  as  embaridng  with  a  bird  on  his  fist  and  a  much  less  than  the  gyr,  and  somewhat  about  the  size 

doff  under  his  arm.    In  those  days  it  was  sufficient  for  of  a  raven.    They  differ  but  slightly,  and  perhaps  only 

noblemen's  sons  to  wind  the  horn  and  to  carry  their  from  the  different  states  they  were  in  when  Drought  into 

hawk  fair,  and  leave  study  and  learning  to  the  childiien  captivity.    These  differences  are  easier  known  by  ex- 

of  meaner  people.    Indeed,  this  diversion  was  in  such  perience  than  tanght  by  description.    The  falcon-gentle 

high  esteem  among  the  great  all  over  Europe,  that  Fre-  moults  in   March,  and  often  sooner ;     the  peregrine 

dttic,  one  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  thought  i*  not  falcon  does  not  moult  till  the  middle  of  August.    The 

bmeath  faim  to  write  a  treatise  upon  hawking.  peregrine  is  stronffer  in  the  shoulder,  has  a  larger  eye. 

The  expense  which  attended  this  sport  was  very  great :  and  yet  more  sunk  in  the  head ;  his  beak  is  stronger, 

among  the  old  Welch  princes  the  king^s  falconer  was  his  legs  longer,  and  the  toes  better  divided, 

the  fourth  officer  in  the  state ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  Next  in  size  to  these  is  the  lanner,  a  bird  now  very 

his  honours,  he  was   forbid  to  take  more  than  uiree  little  known  in  Eurojse ;  then  follows  the  sacre,  the  legs 

dMughts  of  beer  from  his  horn,  lest  he  should  get  drunk  of  which  are  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  serve  to  d^nguish 

and  neglect  his  duty.    In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Sir  that  bird ;  to  them  succeeds  the  hobby,  used  for  smaller 

libomasMonson  is  said  to  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  game,  for  daring  larks,  and  stooping  at  quaila    The 

far  a  cast  of  hawks;  and  such  was  their  value  in  general,  kestril  was  trained  for  the  same  purposes ;  and  lastlT 

that  it  was  made  felony  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  merlin,  which,  though  the  smsllest  of  all  the  hawk 

steal  a  hawk.    To  take  its  c^gs,  even  in  a  person's  own  or  falcon  Idnd,  and  not  much  larger  than  a  thrush,  vet 

ground,  was  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  a  year  displays  a  degree  of  courage  that  renders  him  formidable 

and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure,  even  to  birds  ten  times  his  size.    He  has  often  been 

La  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  imprisonment  was  reduced  known  to  kill  a  partridge  or  a  quail  at  a  single  pounce 

to  three  months ;  but  the  offender  was  to  lie  in  prison  from  above. 

tin  he  got  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  Some  of  the  other  species  of  sluggish  birds  were  now 
yean  fiuther.    In  the  earlier  times  the  art  of  gunning  and  then  trained  to  the  sport,  but  it  was  when  no  better 
-was  but  iitde  practised,  and  the  hawk  was  then  valuable  could  be  obtained ;  but  toese  just  described  were  only 
not  only  for  its  aflbrding  diversion,  but  for  its  procuring  considered  as  birds  of  the  nobler  races.    Their  courage 
ddieacies  for  the  table  that  oould  seldom  be  obtained  in  general  was  such,  that  no  bird  not  very  much  above 
aaj  oihor  way.  their  own  size  could  terrify  them — ^their  swiftness  so 
Of  many  of  the  ancient  falcons  used  for  this  purpose  great  that  scarce  any  bird  could  escape  them— «nd  their 
we  at  this  time  know  only  the  names,  as  the  exact  species  docility  so  remarkable,  that  they  obeyed  not  only  the 
am  BO  ill  deeoribed  that  one  may  be  very  easily  mistaken  commands  but  the  signs  of  their  master.     They  re- 
fer another.    Of  those  in  use  at  present,  both  here  and  mained  quietly  perched  upon  his  hand  till  their  game 
in  other  countries,  are  the  gyr-falcon,  the  falcon,  the  was  flushed,  or  else  kept  hovering  round  his  head,  with- 
jMmer,  the  sacre,  the  hobby,  the  kestril,  and  the  merlin,  out  ever  leaving  him  but  when  he  gave  permission. 
are  called  the  long- winged  hawks,  to  distinguish  The  common'  falcon  is  a  bird  of  such  spirit,  that,  like  a 
from  the  goes-hawk,  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  kite,  confjueror  in  a  city,  he  keeps  all  birds  in  awe  and  in 
_  the  buzzard,  that  are  of  shorter  wing,  and  either  subjection  to  his  prowess.    When  he  is  seen  flying  wild, 
alow,  too  cowardly,  too  indolent,  or  too  obstinate  to  as  I  often  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  the  birds 
te  serrieeable  in  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the  of  every  kind,  that  seemed  entirely  to  disregard  the  kite 
ikM.  or  the  sparrow-hawk,  fly  with  screams  at  his  most  dis- 
The  generous  tribe  of  hawks,  as  was  said,  are  dis-  tant  appearance.    Long  before  I  could  see  the  falcon,  I 
ifBguiabed  from  the  rest  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  have  seen  them  with  the  utmost  signs  of  terror  en- 
'Winge,  whieh  reach  nearly  as  low  as  the  tail.    In  these,  deavouring  to  avoid  him ;  and,  like  the  peasants  ci  a 
Ae  first  qiiHl  of  the  wing  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  second ;  country  before  a  victorious  army,  every  one  of  them 
H  tenninAtes  in  a  point  which  begins  to  diminish  from  attempted  to  shift  for  himself.     Even  the  young  fol* 
inch  of^  its  extremity.    This  sufficiently  dis-  cons,  though  their  spirit  be  depressed  by  captivity,  will, 
the  generous  breed  from  that  of  the  baser  when  brought  out  into  the  field,  venture  to  fly  at  bar- 
of  kites,  apanow-hawks,  and  buzzards,  in  whom  the  nades  and  wild  geese,  till,  being  soundly  bnuhed  and 
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beaten  by  those  strong  birds,  they  learn  their  error,  and 
desist  from  meddling  with  such  unwieldy  game  for  the 
future. 

To  train  up  a  hawk  to  this  kind  of  obedience,  so  as  to 
hunt  for  his  master  aod  bring  him  the  game  he  shall 
kill,  requires  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  assiduity. 
Numberless  treatises  haye  been  written  on  this  subject, 
which  are  now,  with  the  sport  itself,  almost  utterly  for- 
gotten :  indeed^  except  to  a  few,  they  seem  utterly  unin- 
telligible ;  for  the  falconers  had  a  language  peculiar  to 
themselves,  in  which  they  conversed  and  wrote,  and  took 
a  kind  of  professional  pride  in  using  no  other.  A 
modem  reader,  I  suppose,  would  be  litUe  edified  by  one 
of  the  instructions,  for  instance,  which  we  find  in  Wil- 
loughby,  when  he  bids  us  "  draw  our  falcon  out  of  the 
mew  twenty  days  before  we  enseam  her.  If  she  truss 
and  carry,  the  remedy  is,  cofife  her  talons,  her  powse,  and 
petty  single.** 

But  as  it  certainly  makes  a  part  of  natural  history  to 
•how  how  much  the  nature  of  birds  can  be -wrought 
iqion  by  harsh  or  kind  treatment,  I  will  just  take  leave 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  manner  of  training  a 
hawk,  divested  of  those  cant  words  with  which  men 
of  art  have  thought  proper  to  obscure  their  profession. 

In  order  to  train  up  a  ialcon,  the  master  begins  by 
putting  st3:aps  upon  his  legs,  which  are  called  "  jesses, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  ring  with  the  owner's  name,  by 
which,  in  case  he  should  oe  lost,  the  finder  may  know 
where  to  bring  him  back.  To  these,  also,  are  added 
little  bells,  which  serve  to  mark  the  place  where  he  is 
if  lost  in  the  chase.  He  is  always  carried  on  the  hand, 
and  is  obliged  to  keep  without  sleeping.  If  he  be  stub- 
•  bom  and  attempt  to  bite,  his  head  is  plunged  into  water. 
3I1US,  by  hunger,  watehing,  and  fatigue,  he  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  having  his  head  covered  by  a  hood  or  cowl, 
which  also  covers  his  eyes.  This  preliminary  employ- 
ment often  continues  for  three  days  and  nighte  wiwout 
ceasing.  It  rarely  happens  but  at  the  end  of  this  time 
bis  necessities  and  the  nrivation  of  light  make  him  lose 
all  idea  of  liberty,  and  oring  down  his  natural  wildness. 
•His  master  judges  of  bis  being  tamed  when  he  pennits 
his  head  to  be  covered  without  reststance,  and  when  un- 
covered he  seizes  the  meat  before  him  contentedly.  The 
repetition  of  these  lessons  by  degrees  ensures  success. 
His  waiite  being  the  chief  principle  of  his  dependence, 
thev  endeavour  to  increase  his  appetite  by  giving  him 
little  balls  of  flannel,  which  he  gpreedily  swallows.  Hav- 
ing thus  excited  the  appetite,  care  is  taken  to  satisfy  it; 
and  thus  gratitude  attaches  the  bird  to  the  man  who 
•but  just  before  had  been  his  tormentor. 

When  the  first  lessons  have  succeeded,  and  the  bird 
shows  signs  of  docility,  he  is  taken  to  some  green,  the 
head  is  uncovered,  and,  by  flattering  him  with  food  at 
diflerent  times,  he  is  taught  to  jrnnp  on  the  hand  and  to 
continue  there.  When  confirmed  in  this  habit,  it  is 
•tiien  thought  time  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
lure.  This  lure  is  only  a  thing  stufied  like  the  bud  the 
falcon  is  designed  to  pursue,  such  as  a  heron,  a  pigeon, 
.or  a  quail,  and  on  this  lure  they  always  take  care  to  give 
him  his  food.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  bird  should 
not  only  be  acquainted  with  this  but  fond  of  it,  and 
delicate  in  his  food  when  shown  it.  When  the  falcon 
has  flown  upon  this  and  tasted  the  first  morsel,  some 
fidooners  then  take  it  away ;  but  by  this  there  is  a  dan- 
cer of  daunting  the  bird — and  the  surest  method  is,  when 
he  flies  to  seize  it  to  let  him  feed  at  large,  which  serves 
as  jt  recompense  f<Mr  his  docility.  The  use  of  this  lure  is 
to  flatter  him  back  when  he  has  flown  into  the  air,  which 
it  sometimes  fails  to  do;  and  it  is  always  requisite  to 
assist  it  by  the  voice  and  the  signs  of  the  master.  When 
these  lessons  have  been  long  repeated  it  is  then  neces- 
flBjry  to  study  the  character  of  the  bird--to  frequently 
apeak  to  him  if  he  be  inattentive  to  the  voice — ^to  stint 
in  their  food  such  be  do  not  come  kindly  and  readily  to 
Iha  luxe— to  keep  waking  them  if  they  be  not  soffioient^ 


familiar — and  to  cover  them  fluently  with  the  hood 
if  they  fear  darkness.  When  the  familiarity  and  doelHty 
of  the  bird  are  sufliciently  confirmed  on  the  green,  he  is 
then  carried  into  the  open  fields,  but  still  secured  by  a 
string  about  twenty  yards  long.  He  is  then  uncovered 
as  before ;  and  the  ndconer,  oalling  him  at  some  paceif 
distance,  shows  him  the  lure.  When  he  flies  upon  it  hs 
is  permitted  to  take  a  large  morsel  of  the  food  which  ii 
tied  to  it  The  following  day  the  lure  is  shown  him  at 
a  greater  distance,  till  at  last  he  comes  to  fly  at  it  at  the 
utmost  length  of  his  striug.  He  is  then  to  he  sbowii 
the  game  itself  alive  (tame  or  disabled)  which  he  is  de- 
signed to  pursue.  After  having  seiioed  this  sev«nl  times 
With  his  string,  he  is  then  left  entirely  at  liberty,  ani 
carried  into  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  that 
which  is  wUd.  At  this  he  flies  with  avidi^ ;  and  when 
he  has  seized  or  killed  it  he  is  brought  back  by  the 
voice  or  the  lure. 

By  this  method  of  instruction  a  hawk  may  be  tanght 
to  fly  at  any  game  whatsoever ;  but  falconers  have  oqd- 
finea  their  pursuit  only  to  such  animals  as  yield  them 
profit  by  the  capture  or  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  The 
hare,  the  partridge,  and  the  quail  repay  the  trouble 
of  taking  them ;  but  the  most  dehghtful  sport  is  the  fal- 
con's pursuit  of  the  heron,  the  kite,  or  the  wood-lark. 
Instead  of  flying  directly  forward,  as  some  other  birds 
do,  these,  when  they  see  themselves  threatened  by  the 
Miproadi  of  the  hawk,  immediately  take  to  the  aUee. 
They  fly  admost  perpendicularly  upward,  while  flicir 
ardent  pursuer  keeps  pace  with  their  flight,  and  tiies  to 
rise  above  them.  Thus  both  diminish  by  degrees  from 
the  gazing  spectator  below,  till  they  are  ^nite  lost  in  fte 
clouds;  but  they  are  soon  seen  descending,  stntg^ing 
together,  and  using  every  efibrt  on  both  sides— the  one 
of  rapacious  insult,  the  other  of  desperate  defence.  The 
imequal  combat  is  soon  at  an  end;  the  falcon  ecmes 
off*  victorious,  and  the  other,  killed  or  disabled,  is  made 
a  prey  either  to  the  bird  or  the  sportsman. 

As  for  other  birds  they  are  not  so  much  pmrsned,  as 
they  generally  fly  straight  f<Mward,  by  which  the  sports- 
man loses  sight  of  the  chase,  and,  what  is  still  woite, 
runs  a  chance  of  losing  his  falcon  also.  The  paranit 
of  the  lark  by  a  couple  of  merlins  is  consideved,  to  him 
only  who  regards  the  sagacity  of  the  ehaee,  as  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spectacles 'this  exercise  can  afford.  The 
amusement  is  to  see  one  of  the  merlina  climbing  to  ffst 
the  ascendant  of  the  lark,  while  the  other,  lying  low  for 
the  best  advantage,  waite  the  success  of  its  compamcsi's 
effortB ;  thus  while  the  one  stoops  to  strike  its  prey,  the 
other  seizes  it  as  it  is  coming  down. 

Such  is  the  natural  and  acquired  habite  of  these  birds, 
which  of  all  others  have  the  greatest  strength  and  0011- 
rage  relative  to  their  size.  While  the  kite  or  the  goai^ 
hawk  approach  their  prey  side-ways,  these  dart  penieiidi- 
cularly,  m  their  wild  state,  upon  their  game,  and  aevoar 
it  on  the  spot,  or  carry  it  off*,  if  not  too  large  for  their 
power  of  flying.  They  are  sometimes  seen  oeseending 
perpendicuMurly  from  tiie  clouds  from  an  amazing  height, 
and  darting  down  on  their  prey  with  inevitable  swiftness 
and  destruction. 

The  more  ignoble  race  of  birds  make  up  by  ctnmtng 
and  assiduity  what  these  claim  by  fi»ce  and  celeritr. 
Being  less  courageous  they  ate  more  patient;  aoia, 
having  less  swiftness,  they  are  better  sbUed  al  taking 
tiieir  prey  by  surprise.    The  kite,  which  may  be  ^fistiii- 
guished  from  all  the  rest  of  this  tribe  by  his  forky  tafl 
and  his  slow  floating  motion,  seems  almost  for  ever 
upon  the  wing.    He  appeai-s  to  rest  himself  npos  €be 
bosom  of  the  air,  and  not  to  make  the  smallest  efiait  at 
flying.    He   lives   only   upon  accidental  carnage,  as 
almost  eveiy  bird  in  the  air  is  able  to  make  good  ili 
retreat  against  him.    He  may  be  therefore  eonendend 
as  an  insi^ous  thief  who  only  ptxywls  aboat,  aaad,  wlMa 
he  finds  a  small  bird  wounded,  or  a  chicken  strairedtoe 
far  from  the  mother,  instantly  seises  the  hour  ofealeisiHyy 
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and,  like  a  iaoisbed  glutton,  is  mire  to  nhow  no  mercy,  tometimee  prey  upon  flesh  in  tho  etme  manner.    It  not 

His  hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  aols  of  eeeming  only  fights  upon  the  defiensiye,  but  often  comes  to  the 

despenlion.    I  have  seen  one  of  them  fly  round  and  attack,  and  always  with  advantage,  particularly  when 

round  for  a  while  to  mark  a  cluteh  of  chickens,  and  the  male  and  female  unite  to  protect  their  young,  and  to 

tfam  on  a  sudden  dart  like  lightning  upon  the  unresist-  drive  away  the  more  powerful  birds  of  rapine     At  that 

ing  little  animal,  and  carry  it  oS,  the  hen  in  vain  crying  season  they  do  not  wait  the  approach  of  their  invader ; 

out,  and  the  hoys  hooting  and  easting  stones  to  scare  it  it  is  sufficient  that  they  see  him  preparing  for  the  assault 

from  its  plund6r.    For  this  reason,  of  all  birds  the  kito  at  a  distance.    It  is  then  that  tney  sally  forth  witli  loud 

ia  the  good  housewife's  greatest  tormentor  and  aversion,  cries,  wound  him  on  every  side,  and  drive  him  off  with 

Of  ail  obseene  hixds  the  kito  is  the  best  known ;  but  such  fiiry  that  he  seldom  ventm^s  to  return  to  the  charge, 

tlis  most  plentifiiL    He  is  a  sluffgish,  inactive  bird,  and  In  these  kinds  of  disputes  they  generally  come  off  with 

often  remains  perched  whole  days  together  upon  the  the  victory ;  though  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  fall 

isme  bough.    He  is  rather  an  assassin  than  a  pursuer ;  to  the  ground  with  the  bird  they  have  so  fiercely  fixed 

and  lives  more  upon  frogs,  mice,  and  insects,  which  he  upon,  and  the  combat  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the 

oan  easily  seize,  Uian  upon  birds  which  he  is  obligsd  to  assailant  as  well  as  the  defender, 
iriiow.    He  lives  in  summer  by  robbing  the  nests  of       For  this  reason  the  most  redoubtable  birds  of  prey 

other  birds  and  sucking  their  eggs,  and  more  resembles  respect  them ;  while  the  kito,  the  buEsard,  and  the  crow 

the  owl  kind  in  his  eountonanoe  than  any  other  rapsr  seem  rather  to  fear  than  seek  the  engagement   Nothing 

CBDQS  bird  of  day.    His  figure  implies  tne  stupidity  in  Nature  better  displays  the  respect  paid  to  the  claims 

of  his  disposition ;  and  so  little  is  he  capable  of  instruc-  of  courage  than  to  see  this  little  bird,  apparently  so  con- 

tioa  (rom  man,  that  it  is  common  to  a  proverb  to  call  temptible,  fly  in  company  with  the  lajmer,  the  falcon, 

one  who  cannot  be  taught,  or  continues  obstinately  and  all  iiafi  tyrants  of  the  air,  without  fearing  their 

ignorant,  a  **  buzzard."    The  honey-buzzard,  the  moor-  power  or  avoiding  their  resentment 
bozzard,  and  the  hen-harrier  are  all  of  this  stupid  tribe.        As  for  small  birds,  they  are  ite  usual  food.    It  seizes 

and  differ  chiefly  in  thehr  size,  growing  less  in  the  order  them  by  the  throat,  and  strangles  them  in  an  instant 

I  have  named  them.    The  gosa-hawk  and  sparrow-hawk  When  it  has  thus  killed  the  hM  or  insect,  it  is  Hseerted 

an  what  Mr.  Willoughby  calls  short  winged  birds,  and  that  it  fixes  them  upon  some  neighbouring  thorn,  and, 

eoosequently  unfit  for  training,  however  injurious  they  when  thus  spitted,  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  ite  bill.    It 

may  be  to  the  pigeon-house  or  the  sportsman.    They  is  supposed  that  as  Nature  has  not  given  this  bird 

have  been,  indeed,  tought  to  fly  at  game ;  but  little  is  strength  sufficient  to  tear  ite  prey  with  ite  feet,  as  the 

to  be  obtained  from  their  efforts,  being  difficult  of  in-  hawks  do,  it  is  obliged  to  have  reoourse  to  this  extraor- 

struetion  and  eapricious  in  their  obedience.    It  has  been  dinary  expedient 

lately  asserted,  however,  by  one  whose  authority  is       During  summer,  sueh  of  them  as  constantly  reside 

leapeetable,  that  the  spairow-hawk  is  the  boldest  and  here  (for  the  smaller  red  butoher-bird  migrates)  remain 

the  best  of  all  others  for  the  pleasure  of  the  chase.  among  the  mountainous  parte  of  the  country ;  but  in 

winter  they  descend  into  the  plains,  and  nearer  human 

— ^—  habitations.    The  larger  kind  make  their  nests  on  the 

highest  trees,  while  iSke  lesser  build  in  bushes  in  the 

CHAP.    VL  fields  and  hedge-rows.    They  both  lav  about  six  eggs 

of  a  white  coloiu:,  but  enciix^led  at  the  bigger  end  with  a 
THS  BUTOHXB-BiBD.  ring  of  browuish  red.    The  nest  on  the  outside  is  com- 
posed of  white  moss,  interwoven  with  long  grass;  within 
Before  I  conclude  this  short  history  of  rapacious  birds  it  is  well  lined  with  wool,  and  is  usually  fixed  among  the 
Aat  prey  by  day,  I  must  take  leave  to  describe  a  tribe  forking  branches  of  a  tree.    The  female  feeds  her  young 
ef  snialler  oirds,  that  seem  firom  their  size  rather  to  be  with  caterpillars  and  other  insecte  while  very  younff ; 
ftlassod  with  the  harmless  order  of  the  sparrow  kind,  but  but  soon  after  accustoms  them  to  flesh,  which  the  mua 
which,  firom  their  crooked  beak,  courage,  and  appetites  procures  with  surprising  industry.    Their  nature  also  ia 
for  slaughter,  certainly  deserve  a  place  here.    The  lesser  very  different  from  other  birds  oi  prey  in  their  parental 
buteherA>ird  is  not  much  above  the  size  of  a  lark ;  that  care ;  for,  so  far  from  driving  out  their  young  from  the 
of  the  smallest  species  is  not  so  big  as  a  sparrow ;  yet,  nest  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  keep  them  with  care ; 
diminutive  as  these  little  animals  are,  they  make  them*  and  even  when  adult  they  do  not  forsake  them,  but  the 
selvea  formidable  to  birds  of  four  times  their  dimensions,  whole  brood  live  in  one  family  together.    £ach  famUy 
The  greater  butoher-bird  is  about  as  large  as  a  tluiish ;  lives  apart,  and  is  generally  composed  of  the  male,  fe- 
itebUlis  black,  an  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end.  male,  and  five  or  six  young  ones;   these  all  maintain 
This  mark,  together  with  ite  carnivorous  appetite,  rank  peace  and  subordination  among  each  other,  and  hunt  in 
it  among  the  rapacious  birds ;  at  the  same  time  that  ite  concert    Upon  the  returning  season  of  courtehip  1i)is 
legs  and  feet,  which  are  slender,  and  ite  toes,  formed  union  is  at  an  end :  the  family  parte  for  ever,  each  to 
■emewhat  diiBQerently  from  the  former,  would  seem  to  esteblish  a  little  household  of  ite  own.    It  is  easy  to  dis- 
make  it  the  shade  between  such  birds  as  live  wholly  tinguish  these  birds  at  a  distance,  not  only  firom  their 
upon  flesh,  and  sueh  as  live  chiefly  upon  insecte  and  g<^ing  in  companies,  but  also  from  their  manner  of  fly- 
gain,  ing,  which  is  always  up  and  down,  seldom  direct  or 

Indeed,  ite  habite  seem  entirely  to  correspond  with  ite  side-ways. 
canfiDnnation,  as  it  is  found  to  live  as  well  upon  flesh  as  Of  these  birds  there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds ; 
Open  insects,  and  thus  to  partake  in  some  measure  of  a  but  the  greater  ash-coloured  butoher-bird  is  the  least 
4oiiUe  nature.  However,  ite  appetito  for  flesh  is  the  known  among  us.  Thered-backed  butoher-bird  migrates 
MBit  prevalent ;  and  it  never  takes  up  with  the  former  in  autumn,  and  does  not  return  till  spring.  The  wood- 
when  it  can  obtain  the  latter.  The  bird,  therefore,  chat  resembles  the  former,  except  in  the  colour  of  ite 
leads  a  life  of  continual  -combat  and  opposition.  As  back,  which  is  brown,  and  not  red  as  in  the  other.  There 
ten  ite  size  it  does  not  much  terrify  the  smaller  birds  is  still  anotlier,  less  liian  either  of  the  former,  found  in 
ilthe  forest,  so  it  very  frequently  meete  birds  willing  the  marshes  near  London.  This,  too,  is  a  bird  of  prey, 
la  tay  its  strength,  and  it  never  declines  the  engage-  although  not  much  bigger  than  a  titmouse^— an  evident 
jWQL  proof  that  an  animal's  courage  or  rapacity  does  not  de- 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  intrepidity  this  little  pend  upon  ite  size.  Of  foreign  birds  of  this  kind  there 
Mttive  goee  to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  the  are  several ;  but  as  we  know  little  oi  their  manner 
■Bacrilt  all  above  four  times  bigger  than  itself  and  which  of  living,  we  will  not,  instead  of  history,  substitute  mens 
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description.    In  fietot,  the  colours  of  a  bird,  which  is  all  Tet  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  night,  or  of  beisg  en- 

we  Imow  of  them,  would  a£ford  a  reader  but  small  enter-  tirely  dazzled  by  day,  is  not  alike  in  eyeiy  qtedes 

tainment  in  the  enumeration.    Nothing  can  be  more  of  these  nocturnal  biitlB ;  some  see  by  night  better  than 

easy  than  to  fill  rolumes  with  the  different  shades  of  a  otliers ;   and  some  are  so  dazzled  bv  daylight  that  dMy 

bird's  plumage ;  but  these  accounts  are  written  with  perceire  their  enemies  and  avoid  them.    The  common 

more  pleasure  than  they  are  read ;  and  a  single  glance  white  or  barn-owl,  for  instance,  sees  with  such  ez^oiailB 

of  a  good  plate  or  picture  imprints  a  juster  idea  than  a  acuteness  in  the  dark,  that  though  the  bam  has  b«n 

Tolume  could  convey.  shut  at  night  and  the  light  thus  totally  excluded,  jet  it 

■  could  perceive  the  smallest  mouse  that  emerged  from  its 

hole.    On  the  contrary,  the  brown  hcsn-owl  is  often 

CHAP.    Vn.  seen  to  prowl  along  the  hedges  by  day,  like  the  spazrov- 

hawk,  and  sometimes  with  success. 

OF  RAPACIOUS  BIRDS  OF  THE  OWL  KXND  THAT  PRBT  BT  All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  divided  into  tvo 

NioHT.  soits — ^those  that  have  horns  and  those  without    Then 

homs  are  nothing  more  than  two  or  three  featherB  that 

Hitherto  we  have  been  describing  a  tribe  of  animals  stand  up  on  each  side  of  the  head  over  the  ear,  whidi 

who,  though  plunderers  among  their  fellows  of  the  air,  give  this  animal  a  Idnd  of  homed  appearance.    Of  the 

yet  wage  war  boldly  in  the  face  of  day.    We  now  come  homed  kind  is  the  '*  great  homed  owl,"  which  at  fiist 

to  a  race  equally  crael  and  rapacious ;   but  who  add  to  view  appears  as  laige  as  an  eagle.    When  he  comes  to 

their  savage  disposition  the  further  reproach  of  treachery,  be  observed  more  closely,  however,  he  will  be  found 

and  carry  out  lul  their  depredations  by  ni^ht  much  less.    His  legs,  body,  wings,  and  tail  are  Sorter; 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  may  be  considered  as  noc-  his  head  much  laiger  and  thicker;   his  h<»ns  ard  oooh 

turnal  robbers,  who,  unfitted  for  taking  their  prey  while  posed  of  feathers  that  rise  above  two  inches  and  a  h^ 

it  is  light,  surprise  it  at  those  hours  of  rest  when  the  high,  and  which  he  can  erect  or  depress  at  pleasure; 

tribes  of  Nature  are  in  the  least  expectation  of  an  his  eyjBs  are  large  and  tran^Hirent,  encircled  with  an 

enemy.    Thus  there  seems  no  link  in  Natures  chain  orange-coloured  iiis;   hiseairs  are  laige  and  deep,  and 

broken — nowhere  a  dead  and  inactive  repose ;  but  every  it  would  appear  that  no  animal  is  possessed  with  a  more 

place,  every  season,  every  hoiur  of  the  day  and  night  is  exquisite  sense  of  hearing;   his  plumage  is  of  a  rsdiah 

Dustling  with  life,  and  furnishing  instances  of  industry,  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with  black  and  yelbw  qNfti» 

self-defence,  and  invasion.  and  yellow  only  on  the  belly. 

All  birds  of  the  owl  kind  have  one  common  mark,  by  Next  to  this  is  the  **  common  homed  owl,**  of  a  much 

which  they  are  distinguished  from  othere ;  their  eyes  are  smaller  size  than  the  former,  and  with  boras  mueh 

formed  for  seeing  better  in  the  dusk  than  in  the  broad  shorter.    As  the  great  qwI  is  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  one 

glare  of  sunshine.    As  in  the  eyes  of  tigere  and  cats,  wing  to  tlMI  other,  this  is  but  three.    The  homs  are  but 

that  are  formed  for  a  life  of  nocturnal  depredation,  there  about  an  inch  long,  and  consist  of  six  leathers,  vans- 

is  a  qualitv  in  the  retina  that  takes  in  the  rays  of  light  gated  with  black  and  yellow. 

80  copiously  as  to  permit  their  seeing  in  places  almost  There  is  still  a  smaller  kind  of  the  homed  owl,  which 
quite  dark ;  so  in  these  birds  there  is  the  same  confor-  is  not  much  larger  than  a  blackbird,  and  whose  horns 
mation  of  that  organ,  and  though,  like  us,  they  cannot  are  remarkably  short,  being  composed  of  but  onefea- 
see  in  a  tota)  exclusion  of  light,  yet  they  are  sufficiently  ther,  and  that  not  above  half  an  inch  long, 
quick-sighted  at  times  when  we  remain  in  total  obscu-  To  these  succeed  the  tribe  without  homs.  The  "owlet," 
nty.  In  the  eyes  of  all  animals  Nature  has  made  a  which  is  the  lai^est  of  this  kind,  with  dusky  plumes 
complete  provision,  either  to  shut  out  too  much  light  or  and  black  eyes;  the  ''  screech-owl,"  of  a  smaller  nie, 
to  admit  a  sufficiency  by  the  contraction  and  dilation  of  with  blue  eyes,  and  plumage  of  an  iron  grey;  the 
the  pupil.  In  these  birds  the  pupil  is  capable  of  open-  "  white  owl,*'  about  as  large  as  the  former,  with  yellow 
ing  vary  wide,  or  shutting  very  close :  by  contracting  eyes  and  whitish  plumage ;  the  "  great  brown  owl,**  leas 
the  pupil  the  brighter  light  of  the  day,  which  would  act  than  the  foi'mer,  with  brown  plumage  and  a  brown 
too  powerfully  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  is  ex-  beak;  and,  lastly,  the  "  little  brown  owl,**  with  yelknr- 
duded ;  by  dilating  the  pupil,  the  animal  takes  in  more  ish-coloured  eyes  and  an  orange^oloured  biU.  To  tins 
faint  rays  of  the  night,  and  thereby  is  enabled  to  spy  its  catalogue  might  be  added  othera  of  foreign  denominar 
prey,  and  catch  it  with  greater  facility  in  the  dai-k.  tions,  which  ditter  but  little  from  our  own,  if  we  except 
Besides  this,  tliere  is  an  iiradiation  on  the  back  of  the  the  *'  harfang,"  or  '*  great  Hudson's  Bay  owl"  of  Ed- 
eye,  and  the  very  iris  itself  has  a  faculty  of  refiectiug  waixLs,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the  nocturnal  tribe, 
the  reys  of  light,  so  as  to  assist  the  vision  in  the  gloomy  and  as  white  as  the  snows  of  the  country  of  which  he  ia 
places  where  those  birds  are  found  to  frequent  a  native* 

But  thougli  owls  are  dazded  by  too  bright  a  day-  All  this  tribe  of  animals,  however  they  may  diSkr  in 

light,  yet  they  do  not  see  best  in  the  daricest  niehts,  as  their  size  and  plumage,  agree  in  their  ^nend  chame- 

some  nave  been  apt  to  imagine.    It  is  in  the  dusk  of  the  teristics  of  preying  by  night,  and  having  their  eyes 

evening  or  the  grey  of  the  morning  that  they  are  best  formed  for  noctiu-nal  vision.    Their  bodies  are  strong 

fitted  lOT  seeing'-^at  those  seasons  when  there  is  neither  and  muscular,  their  feet  and  claws  made  for  tearing 

too  much  light  nor  too  little.     It  is  then  that  they  issue  their  prey,  and  their  stomachs  for  digesting  it    It  may 

from  their  retreats  to  hunt  or  surprise  their  prey,  which  he  remarked,  however,  that  the  digestion  of  all  birds 

is  usually  attended  with  great  success :  it  is  then  that  that  live  upon  mice,  lizards,  or  such  like  food  is  not 

they  find  all  other  birds  adeep,  or  preparing  for  repose,  very  perfect;   for  though  they  swallow  them  whole,  yet 

and  they  have  only  to  seize  the  most  unguarded.  they  are   always   seen   some   time    after   to  disgoqpB 

The  nights  when  the  moon  shines  are  the  times  the  skin  and  bones,  rolled  up  in  a  pellet,  as  being  indfir 

of  their  most  successful  plunder ;  for  when  it  is  wholly  gestible. 

dark  they  are  less  onalified  for  seeing  and  pureuing  In  proportion  as  each  of  these  animals  beare  the  daj- 
their  prey :  except,  therefore,  by  moonlight,  they  con-  light  best,  he  sets  forward  earlier  in  the  evening  in  piB^ 
tract  the  houre  of  their  chase :  and  if  tliey  come  out  at  suit  of  his  prey.  The  great  homed  owl  ia  the  fbf«Bioal 
the  approach  of  dusk  in  the  evening  they  return  before  iu  leaving  his  retreat,  and  ventures  into  the  woods  and 
it  is  totally  dark,  and  then  rise  bv  twilight  the  next  thickets  very  soon  in  the  evening.  The  homed  and  te 
morning  to  pureue  their  game,  and  to  return  in  like  brown  owl  are  later  in  their  excursions;  but  the  ban- 
manner  before  the  broad  daylight  begins  to  dazzle  them  owl  seems  to  see  best  in  profound  dai'kness,  and 
with  its  splendour.  leaves  his  hiding-place  tiU  midnight 
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As  thej  vn  iiioa]>able  of  BapDordnff  the  light  of  the  which  the  owl  himself  had  pnnued  his  depredations, 

day,  or  at  least  of  then  seeing  and  readily  avoiding  their  They  hunt  him  the  whole  da^  until  evening  retains, 

danger,  tfiey  keep  all  this  time  conoealed  in  some  ob-  which,  restoring  him  his  faculties  of  sight  once  more,  he 

seore  retreat  soited  to  their  gloomy  appetites,  and  there  makes  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers  pay  dear  for  their 

continue  in  solitude  and  silence.    The  oavem  of  a  rock,  former  sport ;  nor  is  man  always  an  unconcerned  spec- 

tiie  darkest  part  of  a  hollow  tree,  the  battlements  of  a  tator  here.    The  bird-catchers  have  got  an  art  of  coun- 

ruined  and  unfrequented  castle,  some  obscure  hole  in  a  terfeiting  the  cry  of  the  owl  exactly ;  and  haying  before 

fiumer^s  out-house,  are  the  places  where  they  are  usually  limed  the  branches  of  a  hedge,  they  sit  unseen  and  give 

found;  if  they  be  seen  out  of  these  retreats  in  the  day-  the  call.    At  this,  all  the  little  birds  flock  to  the  place 

time  they  may  be  considered  as  having  lost  their  way —  where  they  expect  to  find  their  well-known  enemy ;  but 

as  having  by  some  accident  been  thrown  into  the  midst  instead  of  findmg  their  stupid  antagonist  they  are  stuck 

ef  their  enemies,  and  surrounded  with  danger.  fast  to  the  hedge  themselves.    This  sport  must  be  put  in 

Having  spent  the  day  in  their  retreat,  at  the  approach  practice  an  hour  before  nightfall  to  be  successful ;  for  if 

of  evening  they  sally  forth,  and  skim  rapidly  up  and  it  is  put  off  till  later,  those  birds  which  but  a  few 

down  along  the  hedges.    The  barn-owl,  indeed,  who  minutes  sooner  came  to  provoke  their  enemy,  will  then 

lives  chiefly  upon  nuce,  is  contented  to  be  more  sta-  fly  irom  him  with  as  much  terror  as  they  just  before 

tionaiy :  he  tuces  his  residence  upon  some  shock  of  showed  insolence. 

eom,  or  the  point  of  some  old  house;  and  there  watches  It  is  not  unpleasant  to  see  one  stupid  bird  made  in 
in  the  dark  with  the  utmost  perspicacity  and  per-  some  sort  a  decoy  to  deceive  another.  The  great  homed 
severance.  owl  is  sometimes  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  to  lure 
Nor  are  these  birds  by  any  means  silent ;  they  all  the  kite  when  falconera  desire  to  catch  him  for  the  pur- 
have  a  hideous  note,  which,  while  pursuing  their  prey,  poses  of  training  the  falcon.  Upon  this  occasion  they 
is  sddom  heard,  but  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  call  clap  the  tail  of  a  fox  to  the  great  owl  to  render  his 
to  oouFtghip.  There  is  something  always  terrifying  in  figure  extraordinaiy,  in  which  trim  he  sails  slowly 
this  cidl,  which  is  often  heard  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  along,  flying  low,  which  is  his  usual  manner.  The  kite, 
and  breaks  the  general  pause  with  a  horrid  variation,  either  curious  to  observe  this  odd  kind  of  animal,  or 
It  is  different  in  all,  but  m  each  it  is  alarming  and  dis-  ^liiaps  inquisitive  to  see  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
agreeable.  Kireher,  who  has  set  the  voices  of  birds  to  for  food,  flies  after,  and  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  In 
music,  has  given  all  the  tones  of  the  owl  note,  which  this  manner  he  continues  to  hover,  and  sometimes  to 
makes  a  most  tremendous  melody.  Indeed,  the  preju-  descend,  till  the  falconer  setting  a  strong-winged  hawk 
dices  of  mankind  are  united  with  their  sensations  to  against  him,  seizes  him  for  the  purpose  of  training  his 
make  the  cry  of  the  owl  disagreeable.    The  screech-  young  ones  at  home. 

owl's  voice  was  always  considered  among  the  people  as       The  usual  place  where  the  great  homed  owl  breeds  is 

a  presage  of  some  sad  calamity  that  was  soon  to  ensue,  in  the  cavern  of  a  rock,  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  or  the 

They  seldom,  however,  are  beard  while  they  are  prey-  turret  of  some  ruined  castle.    Its  nest  is  near  three  feet 

ittg ;  diat  important  pureuit  is  always  attended  with  in  diameter,  and  composed  of  sticks  bound  together  by 

nlence,  as  it  is  by  no  means  their  intention  to  disturb  the  fibrous  roots  of  trees,  and  lined  with  leaves  on  the 

or  forewarn  those  little  animals  they  wish  to  surprise,  inside.    It  lays  about  three  eggs,  which  are  larger  than 

When  their  pursuit  has  been  success^  they  soon  return  those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a  colour  somewhat  resembling 

to  their  solitude,  or  to  their  young,  if  that  be  the  season,  the  bird  itself.    The  young  ones  are  very  voracious,  and 

If,  however,  they  find  but  little  game,  they  continue  the  parents  not  less  expert  at  satisfying  the  call  of 

tifteir  quest  still  longer ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that,  hunger.    The  lesser  owl  <k  this  kind  never  makes  a  nest 

obeying  the  dictates  of  appetite  rather  than  of  prudence,  for  itself,  but  always  takes  up  with  the  old  nest  of  some 

thej  pursue  so  long  that  broad  day  breaks  in  upon  them,  other  bird,  which  it  has  often  been  foreed  to  abandon. 

and  leaves  them  daubed,  bewildered,  and  at  a  distance  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs ;  and  the  young  are  all  white 

itom  home.  at  first,  but  change  colour  in  about  a  fortnight    The 

In  this  distress  they  are  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  other  owls  in  general  build  near  the  place  where  they 

Arst  tree  or  hedge  that  ofifers,  there  to  continue  concealed  chiefly  prey;  that  which  feeds  upon  birds  in  some 

all  day,  till  the  returning  darkness  once  more  supplies  neighbouring   grove ;  that  which  preys  chiefly  upon 

them  with  a  better  plan  of  the  country.    But  it  too  mice  nearsome  farmer's  yard,  where  the  proprietor  of  the 

dften  happens  that,  with  all  their  precaution  to  conceal  place  takes  care  to  give  it  perfect  secuiity.    In  fact, 

themselves,  they  are  spied  out  by  the  other  birds  of  the  whatever  mischief  one  snecies  of  owl  may  do  in  the 

nlaoe,  and  are  sure  to  receive  no  mercy.    The  black-  woods,  the  bara-owl  mates  a  sufficient  recompense  for 

Dird,  the  thrash,  the  jay,  the  bunting,  and  the  red-  by  being  equally  active  in  destroying  mice  nearer  home ; 

breast  all  come  in  file,  and  employ  their  little  arts  of  so  that  a  single  owl  is  said  to  bo  more  serviceable  thaja 

insiilt  and  abuse.    The  smallest,  the  feeblest,  and  tbe  half  a  dozen  cats  in  ridding  t^ie  bam  of  its  domestic 

most  contemptible  of  this  unfortunate  bird's  enemies  vermin.    "In  the  year  1660,"  says  an  old  writer,  "at 

Bie  then  the  foremost  to  injure  and  t<»inent  him.    They  Hallontide,  an  army  of  mice  so  over-run  the  marehes 

increase  their  cries  and  turbulence  round  him,  flap  him  near  Southminster,  that  they  eat  up  the  grass  to  the 

with  their  wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their  oom^e  very  roots.    But  at  length  a  great  number  of  strange 

to  be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that  their  danger  is  but  painted  owls  came  and  devoured  all  the  mice.    The 

smalL     The  unfortunate  owl,  not  knowing  where  to  like  happened  again  in  Essex  about  sixty  years  after.** 

sttaek  or  where  to  fly,  patiently  sits  and  sufifere  all  their       To  conclude  our  account  of  these  bink,  they  axe  all 

inaalts.    Astonished  and  dizzy,  he  only  replies  to  their  very  shy  of  man,  and  extremely  indocile  and  difficult 

mockeries  by  awkward  and  ridiculous  tfestures,  by  turn-  to  be  tamed.    The  white  owl  in  particular,  as  Mr.  Bufibu 

inff  his  head  and  rolling  his  eyes  wiUi  an  air  of  stu-  asserts,  eannot  be  made  to  live  in  captivity ;  I  suppose 

{Mdity.     It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appeara  by  day  to  set  he  means  if  it  be  taken  when  old.     "  They  live,**  says 

tlie  whole  giiove  into  a  kind  of  uproar.     Either  the  he,  "  ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  a?iary  where  they  are 

ftveraian  all  the  small  birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the  shut  up ;  but  they  refuse  all  kind  of  nourishment,  and 

eooecionaness  oi  their  own  security,  makes  them  pur-  -  at  last  die  for  hunger.    By  day  they  remain  without 

mm  faim  without  ceasing,  while  they  encourage  each  moving  fi-om  the  floor  of  tlie  aviary ;  in  the  evening 

other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance  in  this  they  mount  on  the  highest  perch,  where  they  continue 

laudable  undertaking.  to  make  a  noise  like  a  man  snoring  with  his  mouth  open. 

It  eometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little  birds  This  seems  designed  as  a  call  for  their  old  companions 

pumie  then*  insults  with  the  same  imprudent  zeal  with  without;  and,  in  fact,  I  have  seen  several  others  ooma 
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to  the  eall,  and  perefa  upon  the  roof  of  the  aTaixy,  wheta 
thay  made  the  same  kind  of  bifising,  and  soon  after  per* 
mitted  themaelree  to  be  taken  in  a  net.*' 
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OF  BIBDS  OF  THB    FOULTBT  KIND  IN  OSNSBAL. 

From  the  most  rapacious  and  noxious  tribe  of  birds, 
we  make  a  transition  to  those  which  of  idl  others  are  the 
most  harmless  and  the  most  serviceable  to  man.  He 
may  force  the  nqiactous  tribes  to  assist  his  pleasures  in 
the  field,  or  induce  the  smaller  warblers  to  delight  him 
with  their  singing ;  but  it  is  from  the  poultry  kind  that 
he  derives  the  most  solid  advantages,  as  they  not  only 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  tiie  neoessanes  of  life, 
but  furnish  out  the  greatest  delicacies  to  every  entertain- 
ment 

Almost  all  the  domestic  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  that 
we  maintain  in  our  yards  are  of  foreign  extraction ;  but 
there  are  others  to  be  ranked  in  this  clius  that  are  as  yet  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  perhaps  only  wait  till  they  become 
sufficiently  scarce  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  man  to 
multiply  their  propagation.  It  will  appear  remarikable 
enough  if  we  consider  how  much  the  tame  poultry  which 
we  have  imported  from  distant  climates  has  increased, 
and  how  much  those  wild  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  that 
have  never  yet  been  taken  into  keeping  have  been  dimi- 
nished and  destroyed.  They  ore  all  thinned ;  and  many 
of  the  species,  especially  in  the  mors  cultivated  and 
populous  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  utterly  unseen. 

tinder  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  I  rank  all  those  that 
have  white  flesh,  and,  commuratiyely  to  their  head  and 
limbs,  have  bulky  bodies.  They  are  furnished  with  short 
strong  bills  for  picking  up  grain,  which  is  their  chief, 
and  often  their  only  sustenance.  Their  wings  are  short 
and  concave ;  for  which  reason  they  are  not  able  to  fly 
hx.  They  lay  a  great  many  eggs;  and  as  they  lead 
their  young  abroad  the  very  day  they  are  hatched  in 
quest  of  food,  which  they  are  sliown  by  the  mother,  and 
which  they  pick  up  for  themselves,  they  generally  make 
their  nests  on  the  ground.  The  toes  of  all  these  are 
united  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  articulation, 
and  then  are  divided  as  in  those  of  the  former  class. 

Under  this  class  we  may  therefore  rank  the  common 
cock,,  the  peacock,  the  turkey,  the  pintada  or  Guinea-hen, 
the  pheasant,  the  bustard,  the  grouse,  the  jmi*tndge,  and 
the  quaiL  These  all  bear  a  strong  similitude  to  each 
other,  being  equally  granivorous,  fleshy,  and  delicate  to 
the  palate.  These  are  among  birds  what  beasts  of  pas- 
ture are  among  quadrupeds — peaceable  tenants  of  the 
field,  and  shunning  the  thicker  psrts  of  the  forest,  which 
aboimds  with  numerous  animals  that  carry  on  unceasing 
hostilities  against  them. 

As  Nature  has  formed  the  rapacious  class  for  war,  so 
she  seems  equally  to  have  fitted  these  for  peace,  rest, 
and  society.  Their  win^  are  but  short,  so  that  they 
are  ill  formed  for  wandermg from  one  region  to  another; 
tiieir  bills  are  also  short,  and  incapable  of  annoying  their 
opposers;  their  legs  are  strong,  indeed ;  but  theur  toes 
ara  made  for  scratching  up  their  food,  and  not  for  hold- 
ing or  tearing  it  These  are  sufficient  indications  of  their 
harmless  nature;  while  their  bodies,  which  are  fat  and 
fleshy,  render  them  unwieldy  travellers,  and  incapable 
of  straying  far  from  each  other. 

Accordingly  we  find  them  chiefly  in  society ;  they  live 
together;  and  though  they  may  have  their  disputes,  like 
all  other  animals,  upon  some  occasions,  yet  when  kept 
in  the  same  district,  or  fed  in  the  same  yard,  they  learn 
the  arts  of  subordination,  and  in  proportion  as  each 
knows  its  strength,  he  seldom  tries  a  second  combat 
where  he  has  once  been  worsted. 

In  this  manner,  all  of  this  kind  seem  to  lead  an  indo- 


lent, voluptuous  life;  as  they  an  funushed  internally 
with  a  very  strong  stomach,  commonly  called  a  gizzard, 
so  ^beir  voraciousness  soaroe  knows  any  bounds.  If  kept 
in  close  captivity,  and  separated  from  all  their  krnm 
companions,  they  still  have  the  ^eaaore  of  eating  left, 
and  they  soon  grow  fat  and  unwieldy  in  their  prison. 
Many  oi  the  wilder  species  of  birds  when  cooped  cr 
caged  pine  away,  grow  gloomy,  and  some  rafuss  all  ■» 
tenance  whatever ;  none  except  those  of  the  poultr|^kijid 
grow  fat,  who  seem  to  lose  all  remembranoe  of  their  £(ns 
mer  liberty,  satLsfied  with  indolence  and  plenty. 

The  poultry  kind  may  be  considered  as  sensual  epi- 
cures, solely  governed  by  their  appetites  The  indolganoe 
of  these  seems  to  influence  their  other  habits,  and  ds^ 
stroys  among  them  that  oonnubial  fidehty  for  whidi 
most  other  kinds  are  remarkable.  The  ei^^  and  the 
falcon,  how  fierce  soever  to  other  animals,  are  vet  geiUle 
and  true  to  each  other ;  their  connexions  when  once 
formed  continue  till  death ;  and  the  male  and  female,  in 
every  exigence  and  every  duty,  lend  faithful  assistanoe 
to  each  other.  They  assist  each  other  in  the  production 
of  their  young,  in  providing  for  them  when  produced; 
and  even  then,  though  they  drive  them  forth  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  yet  the  old  ones  still  retain  their  ibrmsr 
affection  to  each  other,  and  seldom  part  far  asonder. 

But  it  is  very  diflerent  with  this  luxurious  dass  I  am 
now  describing.  Their  courtship  is  but  short,  and  theii 
congress  fortuitous.  The  male  takes  no  heed  of  bis  off' 
spring ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  pleasure  of  getting,  laavea 
to  the  female  all  the  care  of  providing  for  posterity.  Wild 
and  irregular  in  his  appetites,  he  ranges  from  onoto 
another,  and  claims  every  female  whidi  he  is  stronf 
enough  to  keep  from  his  f^ows.  Though  timotDoi 
when  opposed  to  birds  of  prey,  yet  he  is  incredibly  bold 
among  those  of  his  ovra  kind ;  and  but  to  see  a  mall 
of  his  own  species  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  combat  Aa 
his  desires  extend  to  all,  eveiy  oreature  beeonifis  hit 
enemy  that  pretends  to  be  his  rival. 

The  female,  equally  without  fidelity  or  attachment, 
yields  to  the  most  powerful.  She  stands  by,  aoaiet, 
meritricious  spectator  of  their  fuiy,  ready  to  rewara  the 
conqueror  with  every  compliance.  She  takes  upon  her 
self  all  the  labour  of  hatching  and  bringing  up  her  yoiiuff, 
and  chooses  a  place  for  hatching  as  remote  as  posaue 
from  the  cock.  Indeed,  she  gives  herself  very  little  tEOu* 
ble  in  making  a  nest,  as  her  young  ones  are  to  fiMrsakait 
tl|e  instant  they  part  from  the  dieiL 

She  is  equally  unassisted  in  providing  fi>r  her  yoni^^ 
that  are  not  fed  with  meat  put  into  their  mouths,  as  in 
other  classes  of  the  feathered  kind,  but  peek  their  feed, 
and,  forsaking  their  nests,  nm  here  and  there,  following 
the  parent  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  She  leads  them 
forward  where  they  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  grain,  and  takes  care  to  show,  by  peeking,  the  sort 
proper  for  them  to  seek  for.  Though  at  other  times 
voracious,  she  is  then  abstemious  to  an  extreme  degree, 
and,  intent  only  on  providing  for  and  showing  her 
young  clutch  tlieir  food,  the  scaree  tdms  any  nouiish- 
ment  herself.  Her  parental  pride  seems  to  overpower 
every  other  appetite ;  but  that  decreases  in  proportion  as 
her  young  ones  are  more  able  to  provide  for  themselves^ 
and  then  all  her  vorarious  habits  return. 

Among  the  other  habits  peculiar  to  this  elass  of  biids 
is  that  of  dusting  themselves.  They  lie  flat  in  some 
dusty  place,  and  with  their  wings  and  feet  raias  and 
scatter  the  dust  over  their  whole  body.  What  may  be 
their  reason  for  thus  doinff  it  is  not  easy  to  explauu 
Perhi^  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  such,  that  they  r^ 
quire  this  powder  to  be  interposed  between  their  featben^ 
'  to  keep  them  from  lying  too  dose  togetlier,  and  thus 
increasing  that  heat  with  which  they  are  inoommoded. 


m  AND  ANIMATED  KATDBE.  52« 

OHAF.   n.  **  game-eock"  being  bv  no  memis  so  fraitfiil  as  the  xm- 

generous  dunghill-cook,  which  we  treat  with  contempt 

or    THE    oooK.  The  Athenians  had  their  ooek-matchee  as  well  as  oui> 

eelyee ;  but  it  is  probable  they  did  not  enter  into  our 

All  birds  taken  mider  the  protection  of  man  loee  a  part  refinement  of  choosing  out  the  most  barren  of  the  species 

of  their  natural  figure,  and  are  altered  not  only  in  their  for  the  purpose  of  combat. 

habits  but  iu  theii'  very  form.  Climate,  food,  and  oapti-  However  this  be,  no  animal  in  the  world  has  greater 
vity  are  three  very  powerful  agents  in  produdnff  these  courage  than  the  cook  when  opposed  to  one  of  his  own 
alterations ;  and  those  birds  that  have  longest  felt  their  species ;  and  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world  where  refine- 
influenoe  under  human  direction  are  the  most  likely  to  ment  and  polished  manners  have  not  entirely  taken 
have  the  greatest  variety  in  their  figures,  their  plumage,  place,  cock-fighting  is  a  principal  diversion.  In  China, 
and  their  dispositions.  India,  the  Philipine  islands,  and  all  over  the  East,  oock- 
Of  all  other  birds  the  cock  seems  to  be  the  oldest  fighting  is  the  sport  and  amusement  even  of  kings  and 
companion  of  mankind,  to  have  been  first  reclaimed  princes.  With  us  it  has  now  become  a  pastime  of  other 
from  the  forest,  and  tiUcen  to  supply  the  accidental  days,  and  is  only  encouraged  in  a  few  solitary  instances. 
&Uare  of  the  luxuries  or  necessities  of  life.  As  he  4s  Nevertheless,  it  is  tlie  opinion  of  many  that  we  have 
thus  longest  under  the  care  of  man,  so  of  all  others,  per-  a  bolder  and  more  valiant  breed  than  is  to  be  found 
haps,  he  exhibits  the  neatest  number  <^  varieties,  there  elsewhere ;  and  some,  indeed,  have  entered  into  a  serious 
being  scarce  two  birds  of  this  roecies  that  exactly  re-  discussion  upon  the  cause  of  so  flattering  a  singularity. 
semUe  each  other  in  plumage  and  form.  The  tail,  which  But  the  truth  is,  they  have  cocks  in  China  as  bold,  if 
makes  such  a  beantiml  figure  in  the  generality  of  these  not  bolder  than  ours ;  and,  what  would  still  be  con- 
birds,  is  yet  found  entirely  wanting  in  others ;  and  not  sidered  as  valuable  among  cockers  here,  they  have  more 
only  the  tail  but  the  rump  also.  The  toes,  which  are  strength  with  less  weight.  Indeed,  I  have  often  won- 
usually  four  in  all  animals  of  the  poultry  kind,  yet  in  dered  why  men  who  lay  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
a  species  of  the  cock  are  found  to  amount  to  five.  The  upon  the  prowess  of  a  single  cock  have  not  taken 
feathers,  which  lie  so  sleek,  and  in  such  beautiful  order  every  method  to  improve  the  breed.  Nothing,  it  is  pro- 
in  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  in  a  peculiar  breed  bable,  could  do  this  more  efiMuallj-  than  by  crossinff 
all  inverted,  and  stand  staring  the  wrong  way.  Nay,  the  *'  strain,"  as  it  is  called,  by  a  foreign  mixture ;  and 
there  is  a  species  that  come  from  Japan,  which,  instead  whether  having  recourse  even  to  the  wild  cock  in 
of  fea^iers,  seem  covered  with  hair,  lliese  and  man v  the  forests  of  India  would  not  be  useful,  I  leave  to 
other  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  this  auimaJ,  which  their  consideration.  However,  it  is  a  mean  and  un- 
"seem  to  be  the  marks  this  early  prisoner  bears  of  his  generous  amusement,  nor  would  I  wish  much  to  promote 
kmg  d^tivity.  it  The  truth  is,  I  could  give  such  instructions  with 
It  is  not  well  ascertained  when  die  cock  was  first  made  regard  to  cock-fighting,  and  oould  so  arm  one  of  these 
domestic  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  we  animals  against  the  other,  that  it  would  be  almost  im* 
first  had  him  in  our  western  world  from  the  kingdom  of  possible  for  the  adversary's  cock  to  survive  the  first  or 
Persia.  Aristophanes  calls  the  cock  the  "  Persian  bird,"  second  blow ;  but  as  Boerhaave  has  said  upon  a  former 
and  teDs  us  he  enjoyed  that  kinffdom  before  some  of  its  occasion,  when  he  was  treating  upon  poisons,  "  to 
eadiest  monarohs.  This  animal  was  in  fact  known  so  teach  the  arts  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to  committing 
early  even  in  the  most  savage  parts  of  Europe,  that  we  them." 

are  told  the  cook  was  one  of  the  forbidden  foods  among       This  extraordinary  courage  in  the  cock  is  thought  to 

the  ancient  Britons.    Indeed,  the  domestic  fowl  seems  proceed  from  his  bein^  the  most  salacious  of  all  other 

to  have  banished  the  wild  one.    Persia  itself,  which  first  birds  whatsoever.    A  single  cook  suffices  for  ten  or  a 

introduced  it  to  our  acquaintance,  seems  no  longer  to  dozen  hens ;  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  the  only 

know  it  in  its  natural  form ;  and  if  we  did  not  find  it  animal  whose  spuits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence. 

wild  in  some  of  the  woods  of  India,  as  well  as  in  those  But  then  he  soon  grows  old ;  the  radical  moisture  is 

of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  might  begin  to  exhausted ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  he  becomes  utterly 

doubt,  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the  riieep,  in  what  form  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  impregnation.    "  Hens,  also, 

it  first  exieted  in  a  state  of  Nature.  to  use  the  words  of  Willoughby,  "  as  they  for  the  greatest 

But  diose  doubts  no  longer  exist :  the  cock  is  found  part  of  the  year  daily  lay  eggs,  cannot  suffice  for  so 

in  the  island  of  Tinian,  in  many  others  of  the  Indian  many  births,  but  for  the  most  part  after  three  years 

Ocean,  and  in  the  woods  on  the  coasts  of  Midabar,  in  become  efi*ete  and  barren  :  for  when  they  have  exhausted 

his  ancient  state  of  independence.    In  his  wild  condition  all  their  seed-eggs,  of  which  they  had  but  a  certain  quan- 

his  plumage  is  black  and  yellow,  and  his  comb  and  wat-  tity  from  the  beginning,  they  must  necessarily  cease  to 

ties  yellow  and  purple.    There  is  another  peculiarity  lay,  there  being  no  new  ones  generated  within. 

also  in  those  of  the  Indian  woods ;  their  bones,  which       The  hen  seldom  clutches  a  brood  of  chickens  above 

when  boiled  with  us  are  white,  as  everybody  knows,  in  once  a  season,  though  instances  have  been  known  in 

those  are  as  black  as  ebony.    Whether  this  tincture  pro-  which  they  produced  two.     The  number  of  egcrs  a 

ceeds  from  tbw  food,  as  the  bones  are  tinctured  red  by  domestic  hen  will  lay  in  the  year  are  above  two  hundred, 

•ome  feeding  npon  madder,  I  leave  it  to  the  discussion  provided  she  be  well  fed  and  supplied  with  water  and 

of    others ;    satisfied   with   the   fact,   let   us  decline  Mberty.    It  matters  not  much  whether  she  be  trodden 

speculation.  by  the  cock  or  no ;  she  will  continue  to  lay,  althouffh 

In  their  first  propagation  in  Europe  there  were  dis-  all  tiie  eggs  of  this  kind  can  never  by  hatching  be 

tinctione  that  now  subsist  no  longer.     The  ancients  brought  to  produce  a  living  animal.    Her  nest  is  made 

esteemed  those  fowls  whose  plumage  was  redish  as  in-  without  any  care,  if  left  to  herself;  a  hole  scratched 

valuable ;  but  as  for  the  white,  it  was  considered  as  into  the  ground  among  a  few  bushes  is  the  only  prepan^ 

Dtterly  unfit  for  domestic  purposes.      These  they  re-  tion  she  makes  for  this  season  of  patient  expectation. 

tfarded    as  subject   to    become   a  prey  to  rapacious  Nature,  almost  exhausted  by  its  own  fecimdity,  seems 

birds ;    and  Anstotle  thinks  them  less  fruitful  than  to  inform  her  of  the  proper  time  for  liatching,  which 

-the  former.    Indeed,  his  division  of  these  birds  seems  she  herself  testifies  by  a  clucking  note,  and  by  discon- 

taken  from  their  culinary  uses ;  the  one  sort  ho  calls  tinuinff  to  lay.    The  good  housewives,  who  often  get 

generaus  and  noble,  being  remarkable  for  fecundity ;  more  by  their  hens  laying  than  by  their  chickens,  arti- 

the  other  sort  ignoble  and  useless  from  their  sterility,  ficially  protract  this  clucking  season,  and  sometimes 

These  distinottons  differ  widcdy  from  our  modem  notions  entirely  remove  it    As  soon  as  their  hen  begins  to 

of  generosity  in  this  animal — ^that  which  we  call  the  oluek  they  stint  her  in  her  provisions ;  if  that  £aua>  thi^ 
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ftST  HI8T0BY  OF  THE  EABTH, 

E plunge  her  into  oold  water;  this  for  the  time  effeotaaUy  he  hrought  to  succeed  it    Nothing  is  mors  eommoD 

uts  hack  her  hatching ;  hut  then  it  often  kills  the  poor  than  to  see  capons  thus  employed ;  and  the  maimer 

iid,  who  takes  cold  and  dies  under  the  operation.  of  teaching  them  is  this — ^first  the  capon  is  made  veiy 

If  left  entirely  to  herself,  the  hen  would  seldom  lay  tame,  so  as  to  feed  from  one's  hand ;  then,  about  eveih 

ahoYO  twenty  eggs  in  the  same  nest  without  attempting  ing,  they  pluck  the  feathers  off  his  hreast»  and  rub  tht 

to  hatch  them :  but  in  projiortion  as  she  lays  her  eggs  hare  skm  with  nettles ;  they  then  put  the  chickens  to 

are  removed ;  and  she  continues  to  lay,  vainly  hoping  him,  which  presently  run  under  his  hreast  and  belly, 

to  increase  the  numher.    In  the  wild  state  the  hen  and  probably,  rubbmg  his  hare  skin  gently  with  tbeir 

seldom  lays  ahove  lifteen  eggs ;  hut  then  her  provision  heads,  allay  the  stinging  pain  which  the  nettles  hsd  just 

is  more  difficultly  obtained,  and  she  is  perhaps  sensihle  produced.    This  is  repeated  for  two  or  three  nigbtB,  till 

of  the  difficultv  of  maintaining  too  numerous  a  family,  the  animal  takes  an  amsction  to  the  chickens  that  have 

When  the  hen  hegins  to  sit  nothing  can  exceed  her  thus  given  him  relief,  and  continues  to  give  them  the 
perseverance  and  patience ;  she  continues  for  some  days  protection  they  seek  for :  perhaps,  also,  the  jueroloiis 
immoveahle,  and  when  forced  away  by  they  importtmi-  voice  of  the  chickens  may  he  pleasant  to  him  in  mieeiy, 
ties  of  hunger  she  quickly  returns.  Sometimes,  also,  and  invite  him  to  succour  the  distressed.  He  from  that 
her  eggs  become  too  hot  for  her  to  bear,  especially  if  she  time  hrings  up  a  hrood  of  chickens  like  a  hen,  dutohing 
he  furnished  with  too  warm  a  nest  within  doors,  for  them,  feeding  them,  clucking,  and  performing  all  Um 
then  she  is  obliged  to  leave  them  to  cool  a  little ;  thus  functions  of  the  tenderest  parent  A  capon  once  aoeos- 
the  warmth  of  the  nest  only  retards  incubation,  and  tomed  to  this  service  will  not  give  over ;  hut  when  one 
oi^n  puts  the  hrood  a  day  or  two  hack  in  the  shell,  hrood  is  grown  up  he  may  have  another  nearly  hatched 
While  the  hen  sits  she  carefully  turns  her  eggs,  and  even  put  under  him,  which  he  will  treat  with  the  same  tender- 
removes  them  to  different  situations ;  till  at  length,  in  ness  he  did  the  former. 

ahout  three  weeks,  the  young  brood  hegin  to  give  signs       The  cock,  from  his  falaciousness,  is  allowed  to  be  a 

of  a  desire  to  hurst  their  confinement.    When  by  the  short-lived  animal ;  but  how  long  these  birds  live  if  left 

repeated  efforts  of  their  bill,  which  serves  like  a  pioneer  to  themselves  is  not  yet  well  ascertained  by  any  histe* 

on  this  occasion,  they  have  broke  themselves  a  passage  nan.    As  they  are  kept  only  for  profit,  and  m  a  feir 

through  the  shell,  the  hen  still  continues  to  sit  till  dl  years  become  unfit  for  generation,  there  are  few  that 

are  excluded.    The  strongest  and  best  chickens  are  from  mere  motives  of  curiosity  will  make  the  tediooi 

generally  the  first  candidates  for  liberty ;  the  weakest  experiment  of  maintaining  a  proper  number  till  tfasr 

oome  behind,  and  some  even  die  in  the  shell.    When  die.    Aldrovandus  hints  their  age  to  be  ten  years ;  ana 

all  are  produced,  she  then  leads  them  forth  to  provide  it  is  probable  that  this  may  be  its  extent    They  an 

for  themselves.    Her  affection  and  her  pride  seem  then  subject  to  some  disorders,  which  it  is  not  our  bnsinewts 

to  alter  her  very  nature  and  correct  her  imperfections,  describe ;  and  as  for  poisons,  besides  nux  vomica,  whioh 

No  longer  voracious  or  cowardly,  she  abstains  from  all  is  fatal  to  most  animals  except  man,  they  are  injured,  at 

food  that  her  young  can  swallow,  and  flies  boldly  at  Linnaeus  asserts,  by  elderberries,  of  which  they  axe  nol 

everv  creature  that  sne  thinks  is  likely  to  do  them  mis-  a  little  fond. 

chief.    Whatever  the  invading  animal  be  she  boldly  

attacks  him — the  horse,  the  hog,  or  the  mastiff.    When 

marching  at  the  head  of  her  little  troop  she  acts  the  CHAP.  HI. 

commander,  and  has  a  variety  of  notes  to  call  her 

numerous  train  to  their  food,  or  to  warn  them  ofap-  ov    thx    pbacock. 

preaching  danger.    Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  have 

seen  the  whole  brood  run  for  securitv  into  the  thickest       The  peacock  by  the  common  people  of  Italy  is  said  to 

part  of  a  hedge,  when  the  hen  herself  ventured  boldly  have  the  plumage  of  an  angel,  the  voice  of  a  devil,  and 

forth  and  faced  a  fox  that  came  for  plunder.    With  a  the  guts  of  a  thief.    In  fact,  each  of  these  qualities maik 

good  mastiff,  however,  we  soon  sent  the  invader  back  to  pretty  well  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  buiL  When 

his  retreat,  but  not  before  he  had  wounded  the  hen  in  it  appears  with  its  tail  expanded,  there  is  none  of  the 

several  places.  featnered  creation  can  vie  vrith  it  for  beauty ;  vet  tfaa 

Ten  or  twelve  chickens  are  the  greatest  number  that  a  honid  scream  of  its  voice  serves  to  abate  the  pleasure 

ffood  hen  can  rear  and  clutch  at  a  time ;  but  as  this  we  find  from  viewing  it ;  and  still  more,  its  insatiaUi 

bears  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  eggs,  schemes  gluttony  and  spirit  of  depredation  make  it  one  of  the 

have  been  imagined  to  clutch  all  the  eggs  of  a  hen,  and  most  noxious  domestics  that  man  has  taken  under  faia 

thus  turn  her  pi*oduce  to  the  greatest  advantage.    By  protection. 

these  contrivances  it  has  been  ascei-tained  that  a  hen        Our  first  peacocks  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies; 

that  ordinarily  produces  but  twelve  chickens  in  the  year  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are  still  found  in  vast 

is  found  to  produce  as  manv  chickens  as  eggs,  and  con-  flocks  in  a  wild  state  in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon, 

sequently  oiten  above  two  hundred.    The  contrivance  I  So  beautiful  a  bird,  and  one  esteemed  such  a  delicacy  at 

mean  is  the  artificial  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  could  not  be  permitted  to 

stoves,  as  is  pructised  at  Grand  Cairo,  or  in  a  chymical  continue  long  at  liberty  in  its  distant  retreats.   Soearij 

elaboratory  properly  graduated,  as  has  been  effected  by  as  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  find  in  his  navies  among 

Mr.  Reaumur.    At  Grand  Cairo  they  thus  produce  six  the  articles  imported  from  the  East  apes  and  peacodn. 

or  seven  thousand  chickens  at  a  time,  where,  as  they  are  ^lian  relates  that  they  were  brought  into  Greece  firoa 

brought  forth  in  their  mild  spring,  which  is  warmer  than  some  barbarous  country,  and  were  held  in  such  Iqgli 

our  summer,  the  young  ones  thrive  without  clutching,  esteem  among  them,  that  a  male  and  female  were  valow 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  our  colder  and  unequal  climate ;  at  above  thirty  pounds  of  our  money.    We  are  told, 

the  little  animal  mav  without  much  difficulty  be  hatched  also,  that  when  Alexander  was  in  India  he  found  tbeoi 

from  the  shell ;  but  they  almost  all  perish  when  excluded,  flying  wild,  in  vast  numbere,  on  the  banks  of  the  rif« 

To  remedy  this.  Reaumiu-  has  made  use  of  a  woollen  hen,  Hyarotis,  and  was  so  struck  with  their  beauty  that  hi 

as  he  calls  it ;  which  was  nothing  more  than  putting  the  laid  a  severe  fine  and  punishment  on  all  who  shoold 

young  ones  in  a  warm  basket,  and  clapping  over  them  a  kiU  or  disturb  them.     rTor  are  we  to  be  suipriaed  at 

thick  woolleu  canopy.    I  should  think  a  much  better  this,  as  the  Greeks  were  so  much  struck  with  the  beaaQ 

substitute  might  be  found,  and  this  from  among  the  spe-  of  this  bird  when  firet  brought  among  them,  that  eww 

eies  themselves.    Capons  mav  very  easily  be  taught  to  person  paid  a  fixed  price  for  seeing  it;  and  several 

clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens  throughout  the  year ;  people  came  from  Athens,  firom  Lacedemon,  and  " 

■0  that  when  one  little  colony  is  thus  reared  another  may  Thesfialy  purely  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 
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It  was  probably  first  introduced  into  tbe  West  merely  partridge,  and  hide  themsdves  in  thickets  where  it  is 

on  account  of  its  beauty ;  but  mankind,  from  contem-  miposaible  to  find  them.    They  perch  by  night  upon 

platinff  its  figiue,  soon  came  to  tiuuk  of  serving  it  up  trees ;  and  the  fowler  often  approaches  them  at  that 

for  a  ctiiferent  entertainment    Ausipius  Hurco  stands  season  with  a  kind  of  banner,  on  which  a  peacock  is 

ebaiged  by  PUny  with  being  the  first  who  fatted  up  the  painted  to  the  life  on  either  side.    A  lighted  torch  is 

peacock  for  the  feasts  of  the  luxurious.    Whatever  there  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  decoy;  and  the  peacock  when 

may  be  of  delicacy  in  the  flesh  of  a  young  peacock,  it  disturbed  flies  to  what  it  takes  for  another,  and  is  thus 

is  certain  an  old  one  is  very  indifferent  eating;  aever-  caiight  in  a  noose  prepared  for  that  purpose.** 

tfaeless,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  choosing  the  There  are  varieties  of  this  bird,  some  of  which  are 

youngest;   it  is  probable  they  were  kiUed  indisorimi-  white,  others  crested;  that  which  is  called  tiie  **  peacock 

nately,  the  beauty  of  the  feathers  ini  some  measure  of  Thibet**  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fea&ered  crsar 

stimulating  the  appetite.    Hortensius,  the  orator,  was  tion,  containing  in   its  plumage  all  the  most  vivid 

the  first  who  served  them  up  at  an  entertainment  at  colours — ^red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  disposed  in  an 

Rome ;  and  from  that  time  they  were  considered  a«;  one  almost  artificial  order,  as  if  merely  to  please  the  eye 

cf  the  greatest  ornaments  of  everv  feast     Whether  of  the  beholder. 
the  Boman  method  of  cookeiy,  which  was  much  higher 

tiian  ours,  might  not  have  rendered  them  more  pslatable  .i— .. 
than  we  find  them  at  present  I  cannot  tell :   but  cer- 
tain it  is  they  talk  of  the  peacock  as  being  the  first  of  CfiAF.  IV. 
Tiasds. 

Its  fame  for  delicacy,  however,  did  not  continue  very  thb     tubkbt. 
kmg ;  for  we  find,  in  the  times  of  Francis  the  First,  that 

it  was  a  custom  to  serve  up  peacocks  to  the  tables  of  the  The  natal  place  of  the  cock  and  peacock  is  pretty  well 

great»  with  an  intention  not  to  be  eaten  but  only  to  be  ascertained,  out  there  are  stronger  doubts  ooncemiiig 

seen«    Their  manner  was  to  strip  off  the  skin,  and  then  the  turkey-H9ome  contending  that  it  has  been  brought 

vrepazin^the  body  with  the  warmest  spices,  tLey  cohered  into  Europe  from  the  East  Indies  many  centuries  affo ; 

ft  up  again  in  its  former  skin,  with  all  its  plumage  in  while  others  assert  that  it  is  wholly  unknown  in  that 

full  di^lay,  and  no  way  injured  by  the  preparation,  part  of  the  world — that  it  is  a  native  of  tbo  new  conti- 

The  bird  thus  prepared  was  often  preserved  for  many  nent,  and  that  it  was  not  brought  into  Euro|ie  till  the 

years  without  corrupting  ;  and  it  is  asserted  of  the  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

peacock's  fiesh,  that  it  keeps  longer  unputrefied  than  Those  who  contend  for  the  latter  opinion  very  truly 

that  of  any  other  animal.    To  give  a  higher  sest  to  observe,  that  among  all  the  descriptions  we  have  of 

these  entertainments,  on  weddings  particularly,  they  eastern  birds  that  of  the  turkey  is  not  to  be  found ; 

filled  the  bird's  beak  and  throat  with  cotton  and  cam-  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  well  known  in  the  new 

phire,  which  they  set  on  fire  to  amuse  and  delight  the  continent,  where  it  runs  wild  about  the  woods.    It  is 

company.    I  do  not  know  that  the  peacock  is  much  used  ssld  by  them  to  have  been  first  seen  in  France  in  the 

at  our  entertainments  at  present,  except  now  and  then  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  in  England  in  that  of  Henry 

at  an  alderman*s  dinner  or  a  common-council  feast,  YIlI.,  which  is  about  the  time  when  Mexico  was  first 

when  our  citizen's  resolve  to  be  splendid ;  and  even  then  conquered  by  Spain.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 

it  is  never  served  with  its  cotton  and  camphire.  that  the  turkey,  so  far  from  being  unknown  in  Europe 

Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  the  peacock  before  that  time,  was  known  even  to  the  ancients ;  and 

feeds  upon  com,  but  its  chief  predilection  is  for  barley,  that  ^lian  has  ^ven  a  pretty  just  description  of  it 

But  as  it  is  a  very  proud  and  fickle  bird,  there  is  scarce  They  allege  that  its  very  name  implies  its  having  been 

any  food  that  it  will  not  at  times  covet  and  pursue.    In-  brought  from  some  part  of  die  East ;  and  that  it  is 

fleets  and  tender  plants  are  often  eagerly  sought  at  a  found,  airong  other  dainties,  served  up  to  Uie  tables 

time  that  it  has  a  sufficiency  of  its  natursl  food  pro-  of  the  great  before  that  time  among  ourselves.    But 

vided  more  nesrly.    In  the  mdulgence  of  these  capri-  what  they  pretend  to  be  the  strongest  proof  ifi,  that 

eiooa  pursuits  walls  cannot  easily  confine  it;  it  strips  though  the  wild  turkey  be  so  very  common  in  America, 

the  tops  of  houses  of  their  tiles  or  thatch;  it  lays  waste  vet  the  natives  cannot  contrive  to  tame  it;  and  though 

the  labours  of  the  gardener,  roots  up  his  choicest  seeds,  natched  in  the  ordinary  manner,  nothing  can  render  it 

and  nips  his  favourite  flowers  in  the  bud.     Thus  its  domestic.    In  this  diversity  of  opinions,  perhaps  it  is 

hesnty  out  ill  recompenses  for  the  mischief  it  occasions;  best  to  suspend  assent  till  more  lights  are  thrown  on 

and  many  of  the  more  homely-looking  fowls  are  very  the  subject;  however,  I  am  inclined  to  concur  with  the 

deservedly  preferred  before  it  former  opinion. 

Nor  is  toe  peacock  less  a  debauchee  in  its  affections  With  us,  when  young,  it  is  one  of  the  tenderest  of  all 

than  even  the  cock ;  and  though  not  possessed  of  the  birds ;  yet  in  its  wild  state  it  is  found  in  great  plenty  in 

same  vigour,  yet  bums  with  more  immoderate  desire,  the  forests  of  Canada,  which  ane  covered  wiUi   siiow 

He  requires  ive  females  at  least  to  attend  him ;  and  if  above  three  psrts  of  the  year.    In  tlieir  natural  woods 

there  foe  not  a  sufficient  number,  he  will  even  run  upon  they  are  found  much  larger  than  in  their  state  of  do- 

and  tread  the  sitting  hen.    For  this  reason  the  peartien  mestic  captivity ;  tliev  are  much  more  beautiful  also, 

endeavours  as  much  as  she  can  to  hide  her  nest  from  their  feathers  bieing  of  a  dark-grey,  bordered  at  the  edges 

the  male,  as  he  would  otherwise  disturb  her  sitting  and  with  a  bright  gold-colour.    These  the  savages  of  the 

faieak  her  egg&  country  weave  into  cloaks  to  adorn  their  persons,  and 

The  pearhm  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six  eggs  in  fashion  into  fans  and  umbrellas,  but  never  once  think 

this  climate  before  she  sits.    Aristotle  describes  her  as  of  taking  into  keeping  animals  that  the  woods  fui-nish 

]Mjbag  twelve ;  and  it  is  probable  in  her  native  climate  them  with  in  sufficient  abundance.    Savage  mon  seems 

sbe  may  be  thus  prolific ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  to  find  a  delight  in  precarious  possession.    A  great  part 

fisestB  where  they  breed  naturally  they  are  numerous  of  the  pleasure  of  the  chase  lies  in  the  uncertainty  or  the 

Wyond  expression.    The  hird  lives  about  twenty  years ;  pursuit,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  abridge  himself  in  any 

and  not  tin  its  third  year  has  it  that  beautiful  variegated  accidental  success  that  may  attend  his  fatigues.    The 

jlomage  that  adorns  its  tail.  hunting  the  turkey,  therefore,  makes  one  of  his  principal 

**  In  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya,"  says  Tavemer,  '*  near  diversions,  as  its  flesh  contributes  chiefly  to  the  support 

flie  €itj  of  Barooh,  whole  flodra  of  them  are  seen  in  the  of  his  family.    When  he  has  discovered  the  place  of  their< 

flelds.     TJBtej  are  very  e^,  however,  and  it  is  impossible  retreat — which  in  general  is  near  fields  of  netdes,  or 

%»  eome  near  them.    Xhey  run  off  swifter  than    he  where  there  is  plenty  of  any  kind  of  grain — he  takes 
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Ms  dog  wiUi  liim,  which  is  tarained  to  the  nport  (a  faith-  state,  and  her  whde  bzood  pinned  down  as  it  were  to 

fill,  rough  creatitre,  supposed  to  he  originaUy  ledaimed  the  ground,  for  four  hours  together,  whilst  their  fonair 

from  a  wolf)f  and  sends  him  into  the  midst  of  the  flock,  dahle  foe  has  taken  his  oircuits>  mounted,  and  hovend 

The  turkeys  no  sooner  perceive  their  enemy  than  they  set  directly  oyer  their  heads;  at  last,  upon  disappeariog, 

off  Vunuiog  at  full  speed,  and  with  such  swiftness  that  the  parent  hegan  to  chanjie  her  note,  and  sent  forth  as* 

they  leave  the  do^  fsr  hehind  them :  he  follows,  neyer-  other  ciy,  which  in  an  instant  gave  life  to  the  whole 

theless,  and,  sensible  they  must  soon  he  tired,  as  they  trembling  tribe,  and  th^  all  flocked  round  her  with  ei- 

cannot  go  fbU  speed  for  any  length  of  tune,  he  at  last  pressions  of  pleasure,  as  if  consdous  of  their  happj 

forces  them  to  take  shelter  in  a  tree,  where  they  sit  quite  Mcape  from  danger." 

spent  and  fatigued,  till  the  hunter  comes  up,  and  with       When  once  grown  up  turkeys  are  Teiy  hardy  bizda^ 

a  long  pole  knocks  them  down  one  after  the  other.  and  feed  themselves  at  very  little  expense  to  the  faimer. 

This  manner  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  destroyed  Those  of  Norfolk  are  said  to  be  the  largest  of  this 

argues  no  gx^feat  instinct  in  the  animal ;  and^  indeed,  in  kingdom,  weighing  from  twenQr  to  thirty  pounds.  Thim 

their  captive  state  Uiey  do  not  appear  to  be  possessed  are  places,  however,  in  the  East  Indies  where  they  aio 

of  much.    They  seem  a  stupid,  vain,  querulous  tribe,  known  only  in  their  domestic  state,  in  which  they  grow 

apt  enough  to  quarrel  among  tliemselves,  yet  without  to  the  weight  of  sixty  pounds, 
any  weapons  to  do  each  other  an  injury.    Everybody 

knows  ue  strange  antipathy  the  turkey-cock  has  to  a  " 

red  colour — ^how  he   bristles,  and,  with  his  peculiar 

gobbling  sound,  flies  to  attack  it.    But  there  is  another  CHAP.  V 

method  of  increasing  the  animosity  of  these  birds  against 

each  oth^r,  which  is  often  practised  by  boys  when  they  or  thb  pheasant. 

have  a  mind  for  a  battle.   This  is  no  more  than  to  smear 

over  the  head  of  one  of  the  turkeys  with  dirt,  and  the       It  would  surprise  some  sportsmen  to  be  told  that  the 

rest  run  to  attack  it  with  all  the  speed  of  impotent  ani-  pheasant,  which  they  find  wild  in  the  woods  in  the  most 

mosity — ^nay,  two  of  them  thus  disguised  wiUfipfht  each  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  forests  which  can 

other  till  uiey  are  almost  suffocated  with  fatague  and  scarce  be  said  to  have  an  owner,  is  a  foreign  bird,  and 

anger.  was  at  first  artificially  propagated  amongst  us.    They 

But  though  so  furious  among  themselves  they  are  were  brought  into  Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  FbasiSk 

weak  and  cowardly  against  other  animals,  though  far  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  Asia  Minor;   and  whence  they 

more  powerful.    The  cock  often  makes  the  turkey  keep  still  retain  their  name. 

at  a  distance,  and  they  seldom  venture  to  attack  hun       Next  to  the  peacock  they  are  the  most  beautifiil  birds, 

but  with  united  force,  when  they  rather  oppress  him  by  as  well  for  the  vivid  colour  of  their  plumes  as  for  their 

their  weight  than  annoy  him  by  their  arms.    There  is  happy  mixtures  and  variety.      It  is  far  beyond  the 

no  animal,  how  contemptible  soever,  who  will  venture  power  of  the  pencQ  to  draw  anything  so  glossy,  so  bright, 

boldly  to  face  the  turkey-cock  that  he  will  not  fly  frt>m.  or  noints  so  finely  blending  mto  each  other.    We  are 

On  the  contrary,  with  the  insolence  of  a  bully  he  pur-  tola  that  when  Croesus,  Kmg  of  Lydia,  was  seated  on 

sues  anything  that  seems  to  fear  him,  particularly  lap-  his  throne,  adorned  with  royal  magnificence  and  all  the 

dogs  and  children,  against  both  which  he  seems  to  have  barbarous  pomp  of  Eastern  splendour,  he  asked  Solon 

a  peculiar  aversion.    On  such  occasions,  after  he  has  if  he  had  ever  beheld  anything  so  fine  ?    The  Greek 

made  them  scamper,  he  returns  to  his  female  train,  die-  philosopher,  no  way  moved  by  the  objects  before  him, 

plays  his  plumage  around,  struts  about  the  yard,  and  or  taking  a  pride  in  his  native  simplicity,  replied,  that 

gobbles  out  a  note  of  sel^approbation.  after  having  seen  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant 

The  female  seems  of  a  milder,  gentler  disposition,  he  could  be  astonished  at  no  other  finery. 
Bather  querulous  than  bold,  she  hunts  about  in  quest       In  fact,  nothing  can  satisfy  the  eye  with  a  greater 

of  ^ain  and  in  pursuit  of  insects,  being  particularly  variety  and  richness  of  ornament  than  this  beautifid 

debghted  with  the  eggs  of  ants  and  caterpillars.    She  creature.    The  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow ;  and  the  eves 

lays  eighteen  or  twenty  eggs,  larger  tiian  those  of  a  hen,  themselves  are  surrounded  with  a  scarlet  colour,  sprinkled 

whitish,  but  marked  wi^  spots  resembling  the  freckles  with  small  specks  of  black.    On  the  fore-part  of  the 

of  the  face.    Her  younff  are  extremely  tender  at  first,  head  there  are  blackish  feathers  mixed  with  a  shining 

and  must  be  carefully  fed  wilhi  curd  chopped  with  dock-  purple.    The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the 

leaves;  but  as  they  grow  older  they  become  more  hardy,  neck  are  tinged  with  a  darkish  green  that  shines  like 

and  follow  the  mother  to  considerable  distances  in  pur*  silk.    In  some  the  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  shining  blue, 

suit  of  insect  food,  which  they  prefer  to  any  other.    On  and  the  head  itself,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the 

these  occasions,  however,  the  female — though  so  large  neck,  appears  sometimes  blue  and  sometimes  green,  as 

and,  as  it  would  seem,  so  powerftd  a  bird — rives  them  it  is  differently  placed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    The 

but  very  little  protection  against  the  attacks  of  any  feathers  of  the  breast,  the  shoulders,  the  middle  of  the 

rapacious  animals  that  come  in  her  way :  she  rather  back,  and  the  sides  under  the  wings  have  a  blackisl 

warns  her  young  to  shift  for  themselves  than  prepares  ground,  with  edges  tinged  of  an  ex(|uisite  colour,  whiet 

to  defend  them.    **  I  have  heard,**  says  La  Plnche,  "  a  appears  sometimes  blac^  and  Bomptimes  jmrple,  accord- 
turkey-hen,  when  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  send  forth    ing  to  the  different  lights  it  is  placed  in ;  under  the  pm^ 

the  most  hideous  scream  without  knowing  as  yet  the  pie  there  is  a  transverse  streak  of  gold-colour.     The 

cause;  however,  her  young,  immediately  when  the  warn-  tail   from  the  middle  feathei's  to  the  root  is  about 

ing  was  given,  skulked  under  the  busnes,  the  grass,  or  eighteen  inches  long ;   the  legs,  the  feet,  and  the  teas 

whatever  else  offered  for  shelter  or  protection.    They  are  of  the  colour  of  horn.    There  are  black  spurs  on  the 

even  stretched  themselves  at  their  fun  length  upon  the  legs,  shorter  than  those  of  a  cock ;  there  is  a  membfans 

ground,  and  continued  lying  as  motionless  as  if  they  that  connects  two  of  the  toes  together ;  and  the  mak 

were  dead.    In  the  meantime  the  mother,  with  her  eyes  is  much  more  beautifiil  than  the  female, 
directed  upwards,  continued  her  cries  and  screaming  as       This  bird,  though  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  not  less 

bef^.    Upon  looking  up  to  where  she  seemed  to  gaze,  delicate  when  served  up  to  the  table.    Its  flesh  is  eoB- 

I  discovered  a  black  spot  just  under  the  clouds,  but  was  sidered  as  the  greatest  dainty ;  and  when  the  old  phy- 

tmable  at  first  to  determine  what  it  was ;  however,  it  sicians  spoxe  of  the  wholesomeness  of  any  viaads,  they 

soon  appeared  to  be  a  bird  of  prey,  though  at  first  at  made  their  oomparison  with  the  flesh  dP  tibe  pheasant 

too  great  a  distance  to  be  distinguished.    I  have  seen  However,  notwithstanding  all  these  perfectiona  to  tempt 

one  of  these  animals  continue  in  this  violent,  agitated  the  curiosity  or  the  palate,  the  pheasant  has  mnll^liedL 
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in  ito  wild  state ;  and«  as  if  disdaining  the  protection  sparing  the  peacock,  nor  even  such  young  oooke  and 

€i  man,  has  left  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  thickest  hens  as  it  can  master;  but  after  a  time  it  will  live 

woods  and  die  remotest  forests.    All  others  of  the  do-  tamely  among  them,  and  will  at  last  be  brought  to 

mestic  kind — ^the  cock,  the  turkey,  or  the  pintada —  couple  with  a  common  hen.    The  breed  thus  produced 

when  once  reclaimed  have  still  continued  in  their  do-  take  much  stronger  after  the  pheasant  than  the  hen ; 

mestic  state,  and  persevered  in  the  habits  and  appetites  and  in  a  few  successions,  if  they  be  let  to  breed  with 

(twilling  slavery.    But  the  pheasant,  though  taken  from  the  cock-pheasant  (for  the  mixture  is  not  barren),  there 

its  native  warm  retreats,  where  the  woods  supply  variety  will  be  produced  a  species  more  tame,  more  strong,  and 

of  food  and  die  warm  sun  suits  its  tender  constitution,  more  prolific ;  so  that,  he  adds,  it  is  strange  why  most 

has  atill  continued  its  attachment  to  native  freedom,  of  our  pheasandries  are  not  stocked  with  birds  produced 

and  now  wild  among  us,  makes  the  most  envied  oma-  in  this  manner. 

ment  of  our  parks  and  forests,  where  he  feeds  upon  The  pheasant  when  full  grown  seems  to  feed  indiffer- 

aeoma  and  berries,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  our  onill-  ently  upon  everything  that  offers.    It  is  said  by  a  French 

togelimate.  writer  that  one  of  the  king's  sportsmen  shooting  at  a 

TUhe  spirit  of  independence   seems   to   attend  the  parcel  of  crows  that  were  gathered  round  a  dead  carcase, 

pheasant  even  in  captivity.     In  the  woods  the  hen  to  his  great  surprise  upon  coming  up  found  that  he  had 

pheasant  lays  from  eighteen  to  twenty  egffs  in  a  season ;  killed  as  many  pheasants  as  crows.    It  is  even  asserted 

out  in  a  domestic  state  she  seldom  lays  aDov&  ten.    In  by  some,  that  such  is  the  carnivorous  disposition  of  this 

the  same  manner,  when  wild  she  hatches  and  leads  up  bird,  that  when  several  of  them  are  put  together  in  the 

her  brood  with  patience,  vigUanoe,  and  courage ;  but  same  yard,  if  one  of  them  happens  to  fall  sick  or  seems 

when  kept  tame  sha  never  sits  well;  so  that  a  hen  is  to  be  piuing,  all  the  rest  will  fall  upon,  kill,  and  devour 

rerally  her  substitute  upon  such  occasions ;  and  as  it    Such  is  the  language  of  books ;  those  who  have 

leadmg  her  younff  to  tneir  food,  she  is  utterly  igno-  freouent  oppoilunities  of  examining  the  manners  of  the 

rant  where  it  is  to  be  found ;  and  the  young  birds  starve  bird  itself  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  such 

if  left  solely  to  her  protection.    The  pheasant,  therefore,  an  account 

on  every  account  seems  better  left  at  large  in  the  woods  Of  the  pheasant,  as  of  all  other  domestic  fowl,  there 

than  reclaimed  to  pristine  captivity.    Its  fecundity  when  are  many  varieties.    There  are  white  pheasants,  crested 

wild  is  sufficient  to  stock  the  forest — ^its  beautiful  plum-  pheasants,  and  spotted  pheasants ;  but  of  all  others  the 

age  adorns  it — and   its  flesh  retains  a  high  flavour  ^Id  pheasant  of  China  is  the  most  beautiful.    It  is 

from  its  unlimited  freedom.  aoubtlul  whether  the  peacock  itself  can  bear  the  com- 

However,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  late  to  take  these  birds  paiison.    However,  the  natives  of  China  would  not  have 

otuse  more  from  the  woods,  and  to  keep  them  in  places  us  consider   it  as  their  most   beautiful  biid,   though 

fitted  for  their  reception.    Like  aU  others  of  the  poultry  covered  all  over  with  eyes,  resembling  in  miniature  those 

kind,  they  have  no  great  sagacity,  and  suffer  themselves  of  the  peacock.    By  their  accounts  it  is  far  exceeded  by 

aasily  to  he  taken.    At  night  they  roost  upon  the  highest  the  "  fongwang,*'  an  imaginary  bird,  of  which  they  give 

trees  of  the  wood ;  and  by  day  they  come  down  into  the  a  most  phantastic  description.     It  is  thus  that  the 

'lower  brakes  and  bushes,  where  their  food  is  chiefly  people  otevery  country,  though  possessed  of  the  greatest 

found.    They  generally  make  a  kind  of  flapping  noide  advantages,  have  still  others  that  they  would  persuade 

when  they  are  with  the  females;  sjid  this  often  apprises  strangers  they  enjoy,  which  have  existence  only  in  the 

the  aportaman  of  their  retreats.    At  other  dmes  he  tracks  imagination. 
them  in  die  snow,  and  frequently  takes  them  in  springea 

But  of  all  birds  they  are  shot  most  easily,  as  they  always  — — 
make  a  whirring  noise  when  they  rise,  by  which  they 

attract  the  gunner,  and,  being  a  large  mark  and  flying  C£L^.  VL 
very  do w.  there  is  scarce  any  chance  of  missing  them. 

When  these  birds  are  taken  young  into  keeping  they  thb  pimtada,  ob  ouinba-hem. 
become  as  famUiar  as  chickens,  and  when  they  are 

designed  for  breeding  they  are  put  together  in  a  yard,  This  is  a  very  remarkable  bird,  and  in  some  measur 

five  hens  to  a  cock ;  for  this  biru,  like  all  of  the  poultry  unites  the  characteristics  of  the  pheasant  and  the  tur- 

:kind,  ia  veiy  salacioua    In  her  natural  state  the  female  key.    It  has  the  fine  delicate  shape  of  the  one  and  die 

makes  bar  nest  of  dry  grass  and  leaves ;  the  same  must  bare  head  of  the  other.    To  be  more  particular,  it  is 

be  Uud  for  her  in  the  pheasandry,  and  she  herself  will  about  the  size  of  a  common  hen,  but  as  it  is  supported 

•ometimes  properly  dispose  Ihem.    If  she  refuses  to  on  longer  legs  it  looks  much  larger.    It  has  a  round 

hateh  her  eogs,  then  a  common  hen  must  be  got  to  back,  with  a  tail  turned  downwards  like  a  partridge. 

nqyply  her  ^aoe,  which  task  she  will  perform  with  per-  The  head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  casque ;  and  tne 

•eyersnee  and  soeoesa   The  young  ones  are  very  difficult  whole  plumage  is  black  or  dark-  grey,  speckled  with 

to  be  reared ;  and  they  must  be  supplied  with  ants'-eggs,  white  spots,  it  has  wattles  under  the  bill,  which  do  not 

wliu^  ia  the  food  the  old  one  leads  them  to  father  when  proceed  from  the  lower  ohi^  as  in  oocks,  but  from  the 

'wild  in  the  woods.    To  make  these  go  the  larther,  they  upper,  which  gives  it  a  very  peculiar  air,  while  its  rest- 

are  to  be  chopped  up  with  curds  or  other  meat;  and  less  gait  and  odd  chuckling  sound  distinguish  it  suffi- 

the  young  ones  are  to  be  fed  with  pesX  exactness,  both  oienuy  from  all  other  birds  whatever. 

as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  their  supply.    This  It  is  well  known  all  over  Europe,  and  even  better  than 

food  is  sometimes  also  to  be  varied,  and  wood-lice,  ear^  with  us  in  those  nations  that  border  on  the  Mediterra- 

wigBy  and  other  insects  are  to  make  a  variety.    The  nean,  who  probably  had  it  before  us  from  those  parts  of 

plmfiB  where  they  are  reared  must  be  kept  extremely  Africa  which  lay  nearest    Accordingly  wo  find  it  in 

'*^  '    water  must  be  changed  twice  or  thrice  a  different  countries  called  by  di£ferent  names,  from  the 

called  the 

and  by 

_                                               ^                        they  others  the  **  bird  of  Numidia.**    We  .have  given  it  the 

wery  wdl  shift  for  themselyesi^  but  they  are  parti-  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  whence  probably  it  was 

•olwciy  mnd  of  oata  and  barley.  first  brought 

Itt  oidar  to  inorease  the  breed  and  make  itstill  more  In  many  parts  of  their  native  country  they  are  seen 

wmhutble,  Longolius  teaahee  us  a  method  that  appears  in  vast  flocks  together,  feeding  their  young,  and  leading 

peeoliar.    The  pheasant  is  a  very  bold  bird  when  them  in  quest  of  food.    All  their  habits  are  like  those 

teought  into  the  yard  among  other  poultry,  not  of  the  poultry  kind.^  and  they  agree  in  every  other 
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mpeot,  except  that  the  male  and  female  are  so  much  taming  safety  by  flight;  for  just  at  the  rise  there ia 

alike  tfant  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished   asunder,  always  time  lost,  and  of  this  the  bird  is  sensible ;  it  con- 

'  The  onhr  difference  lies  in  the  wattles  described  above,  tinues,  therefore,  on  the  foot  until  it  has  got  a  suiEBdent 

which  m  the  cock  are  of  a  bluish  cast,  in  the  hen  they  way  before  the  dog  for  flight,  or  until  it  is  taken. 

are  more  inclining  to  a  red.    Their  eggs,  like  their  As  there  are  few  places  where  they  can  at  once  find 

bodies,  are  speckled ;  in  our  climate  they  lav  but  five  or  proper  food  and  securitv,  so  they  generally  contiDue 

six  in  a  season ;  but  they  are  far  more  prolific  in  their  near  their  old  haunts,  seldom  wandering  above  twen^ 

sultry  re^ons  at  home.    They  ai«  kept  among  us  rather  or  thirty  miles  from  home.  As  their  food  is  replete  widft 

for  show  than  use,  as  their  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  moisture,  it  enables  them  to  live  upon  these  ary  pUuns 

and  tiiey  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  rearing.  (where  there  are  scarcely  anv  springs  of  water)  a  long 

time  without  drinking.    Beeiies  this,  Nature  has  given 

--^— —  the  males  an  admirable  magazine  for  their  seeuntj 

against  thirst    This  is  a  pouch,  the  entrance  of  whks 

s_                 CHAP.   VIL  lies  immediately  imder  Uie  toiogue,  and  is  capable  of 

'^ "  holding  near  seven  quarts  of  water.    This  ia  probaUy 

THX    BUSTARD.  filled  upou  proper  occasions,  to  sunply  the  hen  wheo 

sitting  or  die  young  before  they  can  ny. 

The  bustard  is  the  largest  land-bird  that  is  a  native  Like  all  other  birds  of  the  poultiy  kind  they  chaogD 

of  Britain.    It  was  once  much  more  numerous  than  it  their  mates  at  the  season  of  incubation,  which  is  about 

is  at  present ;   but  the  increased  cultivation  of  the  the  latter  end  of  summer.     They  separate  in  pairB 

country  and  the  extreme  delicacy   of  its  flesh  have  if  there  be  a  sufficiency  of  females  for  the  males;  but 

greatly  thinned  the  species ;  so  that  a  time  may  come  when  this  happens  to  be  otherwise  the  males  fight  until 

when  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  eo  large  a  bird  one  of  them  fUls. 

was  bred  among  us.    It  is  probable  that  long  before  They  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground,  only  just 

this  the  bustard  would  have  been  extirpated  but  for  its  soraping  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  sometimes  Umng  it 

peculiar  manner  of  feeding.    Had  it  continued  to  seek  with  a  little  long  grass  or  straw.    There  they  lay  tiro 

shelter  among  our  woods,  in  proportion  as  they  were  out  eggs  only,  almost  of  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  of  a  pals 

down  it  must  have  been  destroyed.    If  in  the  foi-est,  the  olive  brown,  marked  with  spots  of  a  darker  colour, 

fowler  might  approach  it  without  being  seen ;  and  the  They  hatch  for  about  five  weeks,  and  the  voung  ones 

bird,  from  its  size,  would  be  too  great  a  mark  to  be  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  shell, 

easily  missed.    But  it  inhabits  only  the  open  and  ex-  The  bustards  assemble  in  flocks  in  the  month  of  Octo- 

tensive  plain,  where  its  food  lies  m  abundance,  and  her,  and  keep  together  till  April.    In  winter,  as  their 

where  every  invader  may  be  seen  at  a  distance.  food  becomes  more  scarce,  they  support  themselves  in* 

The  bustard  is  much  larger  than  the  turkey,  the  male  discriminately  by  feeding  on  moles,  mice,  and  even  Httk 

generally  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  birds  when  they  can  seize  them.   For  want  of  other  food, 

pounds.    The  neck  is  a  foot  long,  and  the  legs  a  foot  they  are  contented  to  live  upon  turnip-leaves  and  such 

and  a  half.    The  wings  are  not  proportionate  to  the  rest  like  succulent  vegetables.    In  some  purls  of  Switiexlaod 

of  the  body,  being  but  four  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  one  they  are  found  nrozen  in  the  fields  in  severe  weather; 

to  the  other ;  for  which  reason  the  bird  flies  with  great  but  when  taken  to  a  warm  place  they  again  recover, 

difficulty.    The  head  and  neck  of  the  male  are  ash-  They  usually  live  fifteen   years,    and   are   inoapaUe 

coloured;  the  back  is  baned  transversely  with  black,  of  being  propagated  in  a  aomestic  state,  as  they  Pio- 

bright,  and  rust  colour.    The  greater  quill  feathers  are  bably  want  that  food  which  best  agrees  with  their 

black,  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail,  which  consists  appetite, 

of  twenty  feathers,  is  marked  with  broad  black  bars.  ^— ... 

It  would  seem  odd,  as  was  hinted  before,  how  so  large 

a  land-bird  as  this  could  find  shelter  in  so  cultivated  a  CHAP.  VIII.                        '  ^ 
country  as  England ;  but  the  wonder  will  cease  when 

we  find,  it  only  in  the  most  open  countries,  where  scarce  thk  gbousb  and  its  affimitik8. 
anyone  approaches  without  being  discovered.    They  are 

frequently  seen  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  more  in  the  exten-  The  cock  of  the  wood,  the  black  cock,  the  ^uae,  and 

sive  downs  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  heaths  of  Sussex  the  ptarmigan — ^these  are  all  birds  of  a  similar  vatoro, 

and  Cambridgeshire,  the  Dorsetshire  uplands,  and  so  on  and  chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny  forests 

as  far  as  East  Lothian  in  Scotland.    In  those  extensive  at  a  distance  from  mankind.    They  might  once  indeed 

plains,  where  there  are  no  woods  to  screen  the  sports-  have  been  common  enough  all  over  £ngland,  when  a 

man  nor  hed^s  to  creep  along,  the  bustards  enjoy  an  great  part  of  the  couutry  was  covered  with  heath ;  but 

indolent  secunty.    Their  food  is  composed  of  the  berries  at  present  their  numbers  are  thinned :   the  two  first 

that  gi-ow  among  the  heath,  and  the  large  earth-worms  of  this  kind  are  utteriy  unknown  in  the  south,  and  have 

tliat  appear  in  great  quantities  on  the  downs  before  sun-  taken  refu^  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  where 

rise  in  stunmor.    It  is  in  vain  that  the  fowler  creeps  the  extensive  heaths  afford  tliem  security  and  the  forests 

forward  to  approach  them ;  they  havs  always  continels  shelter. 

placed  at  pro))er  eminences,  which  are  ever  on  the  The  cock  of  the  wood  is  sometimes  the  size  of  a  tinlcey. 

wat(>*h,  and  warn  the  flock  of  the  smallest  a]ipearance  and  often  weighs  near  fourteen  pounds ;  the  black  eodc, 

of  danger     All,  therefore,  that  is  left  the  sportsman  is  of  which  the  male  is  all  over  black,  though  the  femak 

the  comfortless  view  of  their  distant  security.    He  may  is  of  the  colour  of  a  partridge,  is  about  the  aize  of  a  hen, 

wish,  but  they  are  in  safety.  and,  like  the  former,  is  only  found  with  us  in  the  High- 

It  sometimes  happens  that  these  birds,  though  they  lands  of  Scotland ;  the  grouse  is  about  half  as  laiga 

arc  seldom  shot  by  the  gim,  are  often  run  down  by  grey-  again  as  a  partridge,  and  its  colour  much  like  that  of  a 

hounds.    As  they  are  voracious  and  greedy,  they  often  woodcock,  but  redder;  the  ptarmigan  is  still  somewhat 

sacrifice  their  safety  to  their  appetite,  and  feed  themselves  lees,  and  is  of  a  pale  brown  or  asb-colotur.    They  are  sS 

so  very  fat  that  they  are  unable  to  fly  without  great  pre-  distinguishable  from  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind  by 

paration.   When  the  greyhound,  therefore,  comes  within  a  naked  skin  of  a  scarlet  colour  above  theeye%  in  Ins 

a  certain  distance,  the  bustard  runs  off  flappinff  its  wings,  place  and  of  the  figiure  of  eyebrows, 

and  endeavouring  to  gather  air  enough  imder  them  to  It  seoms  to  be  something  extraordinaiy  that  all  fhs 

rise ;  in  tlie  meantime  the  enemy  approaones  nearer  and  larsor  wild  animals  of  every  qiecies  choose  the  clavVeil 

nearer,  till  it  is  too  late  for  the  bird  even  to  think  of  ob-  sod  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  woods  for  their  vesideiios, 
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whilo  the  amaller  kinds  eome  into  the  open  and  oiilti-  lays  them  in  a  diT  place  and  a  mossy  ground,  and  hatches 

rated  parts,  where  there  is  more  food  and  more  danger,  them  without  tne  company  of  the  cock.    When  she  is 

It  is  thus  with  the  hirds  I  am  describing :  while  the  cock  obliged  during  the  time  of  incubation  to  leave  her  eggu 

of  the  wood  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  inaccessible  in  quest  of  food,  she  covers  them  up  so  artfully  with 

parts  of  heathy  mountains  or  in  toe  midst  of  piny  forests,  moss  or  dry  leaves  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  disco- 

the  grouse  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbour^  ver  them.    Ou  this  occasion  she  is  quite  tame  and  tran- 

hood  of  corn-fields,  where  there  is  heath  to  affoid  retreat  quil,  however  wild  and  timorous  in  oi*dinaTy.    She  often 

and  shelter.    Their  food,  too,  somewhat  difi*ers ;  while  keeps  to  her  nest,  though  strangers  attempt  to  draw  hei 

the  smaller  kind  live  upon  heath-blossoms,  cranberries,  away. 

and  com,  the  larger  feed  upon  the  cones  of  the  pine-       As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  hatched  they  are  seen 

tree,  and  will  sometimes  entirely  strip  one  tree  before  it  running  with  exti'eme  agility  after  the  mother,  though 

otiers  to  toueh  those  of  another,  though  just  beside  him.  sometimes  not  entirely  disengaged  from  the  shell.    Tne 

In  other  respects  the  mannei's  of  &ese  birds  are  the  hen  leads  them  forward  for  the  first  time  into  the  woods, 

same,  being  both  equally  simple  in  their  diet  and  licen-  shows  them  ants'-eggs  and  the  wild  mountain-berries, 

tious  in  their  amours.  which,  while  youug,  are  their  only  food.    As  they  grow 

The  cock  of  the  wood — ^for  it  is  from  him  we  will  take  older  their  appetites  grow  stronger,  and  they  then  feed 

our  description — ^is,  as  was  said,  chiefly  fond  of  a  moun-  upon  the  tops  of  heather  and  the  cones  of  the  pine-tree; 

tainoQS  and  woody  situation.    In  winter  he  resides  in  In  tiiis  manner  they  soon  come  to  perfection.    They 

the  darkest  and  inmost  parts  of  the  woods ;  in  summer  are  a  hardy  bird,  and  their  food  lies  everywhere  befue 

he  ventures  down  from  his  retreats  to  make  short  depre-  them   in  great  abundance.     But   their  numbers  are 

dations  on  the  farmer's  com.    The  delicacy  of  his  nesh  thinned  by  rapacious  birds  and  beasts  of  every  kind, 

in  some  measure  sets  a  high  price  upon  his  head ;  and  and  still  more  oy  their  own  falacious  contests, 
as  he  is  greatly  sought  after,  so  he  continues  when  he       As  soon  as  the  clutching  is  over,  which  the  female 

comes  down  mm  the  hills  always  on  his  guard.    Upon  performs  in  the  manner  of  a  hen,  the  whole  brood 

these  occasions  he  is  seldom  surprised ;  and  those  who  follows  the  mother  for  about  a  month  or  two ;  at  the 

would  take  him  must  venture  up  to  find  him  in  his  end  of  which  the  young  males  entirely  forsake  her,  and 

native  retreats.  keep  in  great   harmony  together  tUl  tlie   beginning 

The  cook  of  the  wood,  when  in  the  forest,  attaches  of  epring.    At  this  season  they  begin  for  the  first  time 

himself  principally  to  the  oak  and  the  pine-tree— the  to  feel  the  genial  access ;  and  then  adieu  to  all  their 

eones  of  the  latter  serving  for  his  food,  and  ^e  tiiick  former  frien&hips !    They  begin  to  consider  each  other 

booths  for  a  habitation.     He  even  makes  a  choioe  as  rivals ;  and  the  rage  of  concupiscence  quite  extin- 

of  what  cones  he  shall  feed  upon  ;  for  he  sometimes  will  guishes  the  spirit  of  society.    They  fight  each  other  like 

strip  one  tree  bare  before  he  will  deign  to  touch  the  game-cocks,  and  at  that  time  are  so  inattentive  to  their 

tants  of  another.   He  feeds,  also,  upon  ants'-effgs,  which  own  safety,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three 

aeem  a  high  delicacy  to  all  birds  of  the  poultry  kind;  of  them  are  killed  at  a  shot    It  is  probable  that  in 

ermnberries  are  likewise  often  found  in  his  crop ;  and  these  contests  the  bird  which  comes  on  victorious  takes 

his  gizzard,  hke  that  of  domestic  fowls,  contains  a  quan-  possession  of  the  female  seraglio,  as  it  is  c'^v^  *'  - 

tity  of  gravel,  for  the  purposes  of  assisting  his  pow^s  have  no  faithful  attachments. 
of  digestion. 


At  the  earliest  return  of  spring  this  bird  begins  to  feel 
the  genial  influence  of  the  season.    During  the  month 


of  March  the  approaches  of  courtship  are  commenced,  CHAP.   IX. 
and  do  not  doanst  till  the  trees  have  assumed  all  their 

leaves  and  the  forest  is  in  full  bloom.  During  this  whole  of  thb  pabtridob  and  its  vabietisb.            '^  ■ 
aeasozi  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  seen,  at  sunrise  and  set- 
ting, extremely  aetive  upon  one  of  tiie  largest  branches  The  partridge  may  be  particularly  considered  as  be- 
of  the  pine-tree.    With  nis  taU  raised  and  expanded  like  longing  to  the  sportsman.    It  is  a  bird  which  even  our 
a  fan  and  the  wings  drooping,  he  is  seen  walking  back-  laws  have  taken  imder  nrotection ;  and,  like  apeaeock 
ward   and  forwara,  his  neck  stretched  out,  his  bead  or  a  hen,  may  be  rankea  as  private  property,    llie  only 
swollen  and  red,  and  makiz^  a  tiiousand  ridiculous  pos-  difilsrence  now  is  that  we  feed  one  on  our  farms,  tiie 
tnies ;    his  erj  upon  that  occasion  is  a  kind  of  loud  other  in  our  parks,  &c. ;  that  these  are  contented  cap- 
ezploaion,  which  18  instantly  foUowed  by  a  noise  like  the  tives — those,  servants  that  have  it  in  their  power  to 
whetting  of  a  scythe,  which  ceases  and  commences  alter-  change  their  master  by  changing  their  habitation. 
nately  for  about  an  hour,  and  is  then  terminated  by  the  *'  Ineee  birds,"  says  WilloughDy,  "  hold  the  principal 
maaae  explosion.  place  in  the  feasts  and  entertainments  of  princes,  with- 
IHniiig  the  time  this  singular  cry  continues  the  bird  out  which  their  feasts  are  esteemed  ignoble,  vulgar,  and 
aeems  entirety  deaf  and  insensible  to  every  danger;  of  no  account    The  Frenchmen  so  highly  value  and 
whatever  noise  may  be  made  near  him,  or  even  though  are  so  toad  of  the  partrid^,  that  if  they  oe  wanting 
fired  at»  he  still  continues  his  call ;  and  this  is  the  time  tiiev  utterly  slight  and  despise  the  best-spread  tables,  as 
that  sportsmen  generally  take  to  shoot  Mm.    Upon  aJl  if  there  could  be  no  feast  without  them.      But  hovrever 
other  occsasions  he  is  the  most  timorous  and  watchful  this  might  be  in  the  times  of  our  historian,  the  partridge 
liird  In  Nature ;  but  now  he  seems  entirely  absorbed  by  is  now  too  common  in  France  to  be  eonsidered  as  a 
Ida  inetincts,  and  seldom  leaves  the  place  where  he  first  delicacy;  and  this,  as  well  as  evexy  other  simple  dish. 
b^ins  to  feel  the  accesses  of  desire.    This  extraordinary  is  exploded  for  luxuries  of  a  more  compound  inventiou. 
ery,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  ^e  wings,  is  In  England,  where  the  partridge  is  much  scarcer  ani' 
BO  sooner  finished  than  the  female,  hearing  it,  replies,  a  great  dcMil  dearer,  it  is  still  a  favourite  delicacy  at  the 
mpproaaihea,  and  places  herself  under  the  tree,  from  tables  of  the  rich ;  and  the  desire  of  keeping  it  to  thenn 
^imenee  tbe  cock  descends  to  impregnate  her.  Hie  num-  selves  has  induced  them  to  make  laws  for  its  preserva- 
ber  of  females  that  on  this  occasion  resort  to  his  eall  is  tion  no  way  harmonising  with  the  general  i^sirit  of  the 
-maeertain,  but  one  male  generally  sufi&ces  for  all.  English  legislation.    What  can  be  more  arbitrary  than 
Tbe  female  is  much  less  than  her  mate,  and  entirely  to  talk  of  preserving  the  game,  which,  when  defined, 
unlike  him  in  plumage,  so  that  ^e  might  be  mistaken  means  no  more  than  that  the  poor  shall  abstain  from 
fer  a  bund  of  another  species ;  she  seldom  lays  more  than  what  the  rich  have  taken  a  fancy  to  keep  to  themselves  ? 
mx,  or  eff^en  eggs,  which  are  white  and  marked  with  If  these  birds  could,  Hke  a  cock  or  a  hen,  be  legal  pro- 
jeHoWf  of  the  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg ;  she  generally  perty — could  they  be  taught  to  keep  within  certain  die- 
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triois,  and  only  feed  on  those  grounds  that  belong  to  Betdng-dog  is  the  most  plea8uit»  as  well  ts  the  most 

the  man  whose  entertainments  they  improve — ^itthen  seciue.    jjie  dog,  as  OTeiybody  knows,  is  trained  to  this 

might  with  some  show  of  justice  be  admitted,  that  as  a  exercise  by  a  long  course  of  education ;  by  blows  and 

man  fed  them  so  he  might  claim  them.    But  this  is  not  caresses  he  is  taught  to  lie  down  at  the  word  of  oom- 

the  case ;  nor  is  it  in  any  man's  power  to  lay  a  restraint  mand ;  a  partridf(6  is  shown  him,  and  he  is  tbcD  ordered 

upon  the  liberty  of  these  birds,  who  when  let  loose  put  to  lie  down ;  he  is  brought  into  the  field,  and  when  the 

no  limits  to  their  excursions.    They  feed  everywhere,  sportsman  perceives  where  the  oovey  lies  he  atden  bis 

upon  every  man's  ground ;  and  no  man  can  say  "  these  dog  to  crouch :  at  length  the  dog,  from  habit,  crouches 

birds  are  fed  only  by  me."    Those  birds  which  are  wherever  he  approaches  a  oovey ;  and  this  is  the  eigiud 

nourished  by  all  belong  to  all ;  nor  can  any  one  man  or  which  the  sportsman  reoeiyes  for  unfolding  and  co^ring 

any  set  of  men  lay  claim  to  them  when  still  continuing  the  birds  with  his  net    A  oovey  thus  caught  is  some* 

in  a  state  of  nature.  times  fed  in  a  place  proper  for  their  xeoeption ;  but  they 

I  never  walked  aSout  the  enyirons  of  Paris  that  I  did  can  never  be  thorongjily  tamed  like  the  rest  of  oar  do* 

not  consider  the  immense  quantity  of  game  that  was  mestic  poultry, 
rimuing  almost  tame  on  every  side  of  me,  as  a  badge 

of  the  slavery  of  the  people ;  and  what  they  wished  me  _».» 

to  observe  as  an  object  of  triumph  I  always  regarded 

with  a  kind  of  secret  compassion ;  yet  this  people  have  CHAP.  X. 

no  game-laws  for  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom; 

the  ^fame  is  only  preseryed  in  a  few  places  for  the  king,  the    quail. 

and  IS  fr^  in  most  places  else.    In  England  the  prohi- 
bition is  general ;  and  the  peasant  has  not  a  right  to       The  last  of  the  poultry  kind  that  I  shall  mention  is  tiie 

what  even  slayes,  as  he  is  taught  to  call  them,  axe  found  qupil — a  bird  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  former, 

to  Dossess.  beiug  not  above  half  the  size  of  a  partridge.    The  fea- 

Of  partridges  there  are  two  kinds — ^the  grey  and  the  there  of  the  head  are  black  edged  with  rusty  brown ;  the 

red.    The  red  partridge  is  the  largest  of  the  two,  and  breast  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red  spotted  with  black;  the 

often  perches  upon  trees ;  the  grey,  with  which  we  aro  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked  with  lines  of  pale  jellow, 

best  acquainted  m  England,  ia  most  prolific,  and  always  and  the  le^  are  of  a  pale  hue.    Except  in  tl^  colours 

keeps  on  the  cround.  thus  described,  and  tne  size,  it  everyway  resembles  a 

The  partridi^  seems  to  be  a  bird  well  known  all  over  partridge  in  shape,  and,  except  tiiat  it  is  a  bird  of  pa» 

the  world,  as  it  is  found  in  eyeiy  country  and  in  every  sage,  all  others  of  the  poul^  kind  in  its  habits  end 

climate,  as  well  in  the  frozen  regions  about  the  pole  as  nature. 

the  torrid  tracts  under  the  equator.    It  even  seems  to       The  ^uail  is  by  all  known  to  be  a  biid  of  passage; 

adapt  itself  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  where  it  resides,  and  yet  if  we  consider  its  heavy  manner  of  flying  audits 

In  Greenland  the  partridge,  which  is  brown  in  summer,  dearth  of  plumage  with  respect  to  its  corpolenoe,  we  shall 

as  soon  as  the  icy  winter  sets  in  begins  to  take  a  cover-  be  surprised  how  a  bird  so  apparently  ill  qualified  far 

ing  suited  to  the  season :  it  is  then  clothed  with  a  warm  migration  should  take  mxh.  extensiye  journeys.  Nothing, 

down  beneath,  and  its  outward  plumage  assumes  the  however,  is  more  certain.   **  When  we  sailed  from  BhodM 

colour  of  the  snows  among  which  it  seeks  its  food,  to  Alexandria,'*  says  Bellonius,  *'  about  autumn,  laany 

Thus  it  is  doubly  fitted  for  the  place  by  the  warmth  and  quails,  flying  froin  the  north  to  the  south,  were  taken  ia 

the  colour  of  its  plumage— the  one  to  defend  it  from  our  ship  ;  and,  sailing  at  flpring*time  ihe  contrary  waj, 

the  cold,  the  other  to  prevent  its  being  noticed  by  the  from  the  south  to  the  north,  I  observed  them  on  their 

enemy.    Those  of  Barakonda,  on  the  other  hand,  are  return,  when  many  of  them  were  taken  in  the  same 

longer  legsed,  much  swifter  of  foot,  and  choose  the  manner."    This  account  is  oonfirmed  by  many  othen, 

hi^est  rocks  and  precipices  to  reside  in.  who  aver  that  they  choose  a  north  windrar  these  adm- 

The^  all,  however,  agree  in  one  character— of  being  tures,  the  south  wind  being  very  nnfiavourable,  as  it 

immoderately  addicted  to  venery,  and,  as  some  writers  retards  their  fli^t  by  moistening  their  plumage.    They 

affirm,  often  to  an  unnatural  degree.    It  is  certain  the  then  fly  two  by  two,  continuing,  when  uie  way  lies  otct 

male  will  pursue  the  hen  even  to  her  nest;  and  will  land,  to  go  faster  by  night  than  by  day,  and  to  fly  ivn 

break  her  eggs  rather  than  not  indulge  his  inclinations,  high  to  avoid  hemg  surprised  or  set  upon  by  biru 

Though  the  young  ones  have  kept  in  pairs  together  in  of  prey.    However,  it  stul  remains  a  doubt  whether 

flocks  during  the  winter,  when  they  begin  to  pair  m  spring  quails  take  such  long  journeys  as  BelloniuB  has  made 

their  society  disperses,  and  combats,  terrible  with  respect,  tnem  perform.  It  is  now  asserted  by  some  that  the  quail 

to  each  other,  ensue.    Their  manners  in  other  circumr  only  migrates  from  one  province  of  a  country  to  another, 

stances  resemble  all  those  of  tlie  poultry  in  general ;  For  instance,  in  England  they  fly  from  the  inland  coan- 

but  their  cunning  and  instincts  seem  superior  to  those  ties  to  those  bordering  on  the  sea,  and  continue  there  all 

of  the  larger  kinds.    Perhaps  as  they  live  in  the  very  the  wintpr.    If  frost  cr  snow  drive  thezn  out  of  the 

neighbourhood  of  their  enemies,  tJiey  have  more  fre-  stubble-fields  or  mardies.  tiiey  then  retreat  to  the  saa* 

quent  occasions  to  put  their  arts  into  practice,  and  learn  side,  shelter  themselves  among  the  weeda»  and  live  vftm 

by  habit  the  means  of  evasion  or  safety.    Wheneyer,  what  is  thrown  up  from  the  sea  upon  shore.    FaitNOr 

therefore,  a  dog  or  other  formidable  animal  approaches  larly  in  Essex,  the  time  of  their  appearance  upon  flia 

their  nest,  the  female  uses  every  means  to  draw  him  coasts  of  that  county  exactly  coincides  with  tbeir  diaap- 

away.    She  keeps  just  before  him,  pretends  to  be  inca-  pearance  from  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  kingdom: 

pable  of  flying,  just  hops  up,  and  then  falls  down  before  so  that  what  has  been  said  of  their  long  flights  ia  proba* 

him,  but  never  goes  off  so  far  as  to  discourage  her  pur-  blynot  so  well-founded  as  is  generally  simpcwed. 
suer.    At  length,  when  she  has  withdrawn  him  entirely       These  birds  are  much  less  {irolifio  than  tne  partridge-- 

away  from  her  secret  treasure,  she  at  once  takes  wing,  seldom  la^g  more  than  six  or  seven  whitish  ^gp^ 

and  fairly  leaves  him  to  gaze  after  her  in  despair.  marked  with  ragged,  rust-coloured  spots.    But  their  a^ 

After  the  dainger  is  over  and  the  dog  withdrawn  she  dour  in  courtship  yields  scarce  to  any  other  faud,  as  they 

then  calls  her  young,  who  assemble  at  once  at  her  cry,  are  fierce  and  cruel  at  that  season  to  each  otheEr,  fighting 

and  follow  ^where  she  leads  them.    They  are  generally  most  desperately,  and  (a  punishment  tlkeyriohlT  deserve) 

from  ton  to  fifteen  in  a  covey ;  and,  if  unmolested,  they  being  at  that  tione  very  easily  taken.    Quail-fighting  was 

liye  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years.  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Athenians :  they  ab- 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  them,  as  is  well  stained  from  the  flesh  of  this  bird,  deeming  it  unwhoW 

known ;  that  by  which  they  axe  taken  in  a  net  with  a  some,  supposing  that  it  fed  upon  the  white  hellebore 
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but  they  reaxed  grest  ntunben  of  them  for  the  pleasure  rieties ;  bnt  these  never.    They  live  in  harmonv  with 

of  seeing  tlwm  fight,  end  staked  sums  of  money,  as  we  each  othe* ;  every  species  is  true  to  its  kind,  ana  trans* 

do  with  regard  to  cocks,  upon  the  success  of  the  combat  mils  an  uiipolluted  race  to  posterity. 

Fashion,  however,  has  at  present  changed  with  regard  As  other  lands  build  in  rocks  or  upon  the  ground,  the 

to  this  bird ;  we  take  no  pleasure  in  its  courage,  but  its  chief  pVice  where  these  build  is  in  trees  or  bushes ;  the 

flesh  is  considered  as  a  very  great  delicacy.  male  t^ikes  bis  share  in  the  laboure  of  building  the  nest, 

Quails  are  easily  caught  oy  a  call :  the  fowler  early  in  and  ofljn  relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation, 

the  mominff,  having  spread  his  net,  hides  himself  under  Both  take  this  office  by  turns  ;  and  when  the  yoong  are 

it  amon^  me  com ;  ne  then  Imitates  the  voice  of  the  excluded,  both  are  equally  active  in  making  them  an 

female  with  his  quail-pipe,  which  the  cock  hearing,  ap-  am;tile  prevision. 

proaohes  with  the  utmost  assiduity ;  when  he  has  got  They  sometimes  live  in  societies ;  and  in  these  there 

nnder  the  net  the  fowler  then  diaioovera  himself  and  are  general  laws  observed,  and  a  kind  of  republican 

terrifiesthequail,  who,  attempting  to  get  away,  entangles  form  of  government  established  amons^  them.     They 

himself  the  more  in  the  net,  and  is  easily  taken.    The  watch  not  only  for  the  general  safety,  but  for  that  of 

quail  may  thus  veiy  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  old  adage,  every  other  bird  of  the  grove.    How  often  have  we  seen 

toat  eveiy  passion,  cflixied  to  an  inordinate  excess,  will  a  fowler,  stealing  in  upon  a  flock  of  ducks  or  wild  geese, 

at  last  lead  to  ruin.  disturbed  by  the  alarming  note  of  a  crow  or  a  magpie : 

its  single  voice  gave  the  whole  thoughtless  tribe  warn- 

— ~^  inff,  and  taught  them  in  good  time  to  look  to  their 

safety. 

BOOK  IV.— -CEULP.  I.  Nor  are  these  birds  less  remarkable  for  their  instincto 

than  their  capacity  for  instruction.    There  is  an  appa- 

OF  BiBi>8  or  THE  FDfi  KIND  IN  OEKEBAL.  rent  cunnlug  or  archuess  in  the  look  of  the  whole  tribe ; 

and  I  have  seen  crows  and  ravens  taught  to  fetch  and 

In  marshalling  our  army  of  the  feathered  creation,  carry  with  the  docility  of  a  spaniel.    Indeed,  it  is  often 

we  have  placed  in  the  van  a  race  of  birds  long  bred  to  an  exereise  that,  without  teaching,  all  this  tribe  are  but 

war,  and  whose  passion  is  slaughter ;  in  the  centre  we  too  fond  of.    Every  body  knows  what  a  passion  they 

have  placed  the  slow  and  heavy  laden,  that  are  usually  have  for  shining  substances,  and  such  toys  as  some 

brought  into  the  field  to  be  destroyed ;  we  now  come  to  of  us  put  a  value  upon.     A  whole  femily  has  been 

a  kind  of  light  infantry,  that  partake  something  of  the  alarmed  at  the  loss  of  a  ring ;  every  servant  has  been 

Sirit  of  the  two  former  and  yet  belonging  to  neither,  accused,  and  every  creature  in  the  house,  conscious 

L  this  class  we  must  be  content  to  marshal  a  numerouSt  of  their  own  innocence,  suspected  each  other,  when,  to 

izTBgnlar  tribe,  variously  armed,  with,  different  pursuita,  the  utter  surprise  of  all,  it  has  been  found  in  the  nest 

i^petites,  and  mannera ;  not  formidably  formed  for  war,  of  a  tame  magpie  or  a  jackdaw,  that  nobody  bad  ever 

and  yet  generally  delk^hting  in  mischief ;  not  slowly  and  thought  of. 

usefully  obedient,  and  yet  without  any  professed  enmity  However,  as  this  class  is  very  numerous  it  is  not  to 

to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-tenante  of  tJie  air.  be  supposed  that  the  mannere  are  slike  in  all.    Some, 

To  speak  without  metaphor,  imder  this  class  of  birds  such  as  the  pigeon,  are  gentle  and  serviceable  to  man ; 

we  may  arrange  all  that  noisy,  restless,  chattering,  othere  are  noxious,  capricious,  and  noisy.    In  a  few 

teizinff  tribe  that  lies  between  the  hen  and  the  thrush,  general  charactere  they  all  ame — ^namely,  in  having 

that,  nom  the  pize  of  the  raven  down  to  that  of  the  hoarse  voices,  slight,  active  bodies,  and  a  fecility  of 

woodpecker,  flutter  round  our  habitations,  and  rather  flight  that  baffle^  even  the  boldest  of  the  rapacious  kmds 

with  the  spirit  of  pilferere  than  of  robbere  make  free  in  the  pursuit.    I  will  begin  with  those  birds  which 

with  the  fruita  of  human  industry.  most  properly  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class,  and 

Of  all  the  other  classes  this  seems  to  be  that  which  go  on  till  I  finish  with  the  pigeon — a  harmless  bird, 

the  least  contributes  to  furnish  out  the  pleasures  or  sup-  that  resembles  this  tribe  in  little  else  except  its  size,  and 

ply  the  necessaries  of  man.    The  fiEdcou  hunto  for  him,  that  seems  to  be  the  shade  uniting  the  pie  and  the  spar^ 

the  poultry  supplies  him  with  luxurious  food,  and  the  row  kind  into  one  general  picture. 

litUe  sparrow  race  delight  them  with  the  melody  of  their  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  this  sketch  of  the  great 

warblings.    The  crane  kind  make  a  studied  variety  in  magazine  of  Nature  we  can  stop  singly  to  contemplate 

his  entertainments  ;    and  the  class  of  ducks  are  not  every  object.    To  describe  the  number^ that  offere  would 

only  many  of  them  delicate  in  their  flesh,  but  extremely  be  tedious,  and  the  similitude  that  one  beare  another 

naeml  for  their  feathers.    But  in  the  class  of  the  pie  would  make  the  history  disgusting.    As  a  historian  in 

kind  there  are  few,  except  the  pigeon,  that  are  anyway  relating  the  actions  of  some  noble  people  does  not  stop 

useful.    They  serve  rather  to  teize  man  than  to  assist  or  or  give  the  character  of  every  private  man  in  the  army, 

amuse  him.    Like  faithless  servants  they  are  fond  of  but  only  of  such  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their 

his  neighbourhood,  because  thev  mostly  live  by  his  la-  conduct,  courage,  or  treachery,  so  should  the  historian 

hour ;  but  their  chief  study  is  what  they  can  plunder  in  of  Nature  only  seize  upon  me  striking  objecta  before 

his  absence,  while  their  deaths  make  no  atonement  for  him,  and,  having  given  one  common  accoimt  of  the 

their  depredations.  most  remarkable,  refer  the  peculiarities  of  the  rest  to 

But  though,  with  respect  to  man,  this  whole  class  is  their  general  description. 
zatfaer  noxious  than  beneficial — ^though  he  may  consider 

them  in  this  light  as  false,  noisy,  troublesome  neigh-  —^^^^ 
hcfuxs,  yet,  with  respect  to  each  other,  no  class  of  birds 

are  so  ingenious,  so  active,  or  so  well  fitted  for  society.  CHAP.  IL 
Gould    we   suppose  a  kind  of  morality  among  birds, 

we  should  find  that  these  are  by  far  the  most  indus-  of  thb  bavsn,  the  crow,  and  THsni  affinities. 
triooa,  the  most  faithful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most 

connubial.    The  rapacious  kinds  drive  out  their  young  The  raven,  the  carrion-crow,  and  the  rook  are  birds 

before  they  are  fit  to  struggle  with  adversiQr ;  but  the  so  well  known,  that  a  long  description  would  but  obscure 

pfe  kind  cherish  theur  youn^  to  the  last.    The  poultry  our  ideas  of  them.    The  raven  is  the  largest  of  the 

elass  are  faithlees  and  promiscuous  in  their  courtehip ;  tluree,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  not  only  by  his 

bat  these  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attachments  are  wtioUy  size,  but  by  his  bill  being  somewhat  more  hooked  than 

oonflned  to  each  other.    The  sparrow  kind  frequently  that  of  the  rest.    As  for  the  carrion-crow  and  the  rook, 

overleap  the  boimds  of  Nature,  and  make  iUicit  va-  they  so  strongly  resemble  each  other,  both  in  make  and 
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Bize,  that  tbey  axe  not  easily  distinguished  asunder.  The  In  his  wild  state  the  rayen  is  an  active  sod  f^neAj 

chief  difference  to  be  found  between  them  lies  in  the  plunderer.     Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him ;  whether  his 

bill  of  the  rook,  which,  by  being  frequently  thrust  into  prey  be  living  or  long  dead  it  is  all  the  saYne ;  he  falla 

the  ground  to  fetch  out  grubs  and  earth-worms,  is  bare  to  with  a  yoraoious  appetite,  and  when  he  has  gorged 

of  feathers  as  far  as  the  eyes,  and  appears  of  a  whitish  himself,  flies  to  acquaint  his  fellows  that  they  may  par 

colour.    It  differs,  also,  in  the  purple  splendour  or  gloss  ticipate  of  the  spou.     IC  the  carcase  be  already  in  the 

of  its  feathers,  wliich  in  the  carriou-crow  are  of  a  more  pos^ssion  of  some  more  powerful  animal'— a  wolf,  t 

dirtr  black.     Nor  is  it  amiss  to  make  these  distinctions,  foK,  or  a  dog — the  raven  sits  at  a  little  distance,  content 

as  the  rook  has  but  too  frequentiy  suffered  for  its  simi-  to  continue  an  humble  spectator  till  they  have  done, 

litude  to  the  carrion-crow ;  and  thus  a  harmless  bird,  If  in  his  flights  he  perceives  no  hopes  of  carrion  (and 

that  feeds  only  upon  insects  and  com,  has  been  destroyed  his  scent  is  so  exquisite  that  he  can  smell  it  a  Tsst 

for  another  that  feeds  upon  carrion,  and  is  often  destruo-  distance)  he  then  contents  himself  with  more  unsavoui; 

tive  among  young  poultry.  food — ^fruits,   insects,  and  the  accidental  desert  of  a 

The  manners  of  the  raven  and  the  carrion-crow  are  dunghill, 

exactiy  similar ;  they  both  feed  upon  carrion — they  fly  This  bu'd  chiefly  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  lays  five 

only  in  pairs,  and  will  destro^r  other  birds  if  they  can  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale-green  colour,  marked  with  small 

take  them  by  surprise.    But  it  is  veir  different  with  ^e  brownish  spots.     They  live  sometimes  in  pairs,  and 

rook,  the  daw,  and  the  Cornish  chough,  which  may  be  all  sometimes  they  frequent  in  great  numbers  tne  neigh 

ranked  in  this  order.    They  are  sociable  and  harmless ;  bourhood  of  populous  cities,  where  they  are  useful  in 

they  live  only  upon  insects  and  grain ;  and  wherever  devouring  those  carcases  that  would  otherwise  putrel^ 

they  are,  instead  of  injuring  other  birds  they  seem  and  infect  the  air.    They  build  in  high  trees  or  old 

centinels  for  the  whole  feathered  creation.    It  will  be  towers  in  the  beginning  or  March  with  us  in  England, 

proper,  therefore,  to  describe  these  two  sorts  according  and  sometimes  sooner,  as  the  spring  is  more  or  less  ad- 

to  tneir  respective  appetites,  they  have  nothing  in  com-  vanced  for  the  season.    But  it  is  not  always  near  towns 

mon  but  tne  very  stronff  similitude  they  bear  to  each  that  they  fix  their  retreats ;  they  often  build  in  unfre- 

other  in  their  colour  and  formation.  quented  places,  and  drive  all  other  birds  from  theii 

The  raven  is  a  bird  found  in  every  region  of  the  world ;  vicinity.    They  will  not  even  permit  their  young  to  keep 

strong  and  hardy,  he  is  uninfluenced  by  the  changes  in  the  same  district,  but  drive  them  off  when  they  ore 

of  the  weather ;  and  when  other  bii*ds  seem  benumbed  sufEciently  able  to  shift  for  themselves.    Martin,  in  his 

with  cold  or  pining  with  famine,  the  raven  is  active  and  description  of  the  Western  Isles,  avers  that  there  are 

healthy,  busily  employed  in  prowling  for  prey,  or  sport-  three  littie  idands  among  the  number  which  are  oceo- 

ing  in  the  coldest  atmosphere.    As  we  heats  at  the  line  pied  by  a  pair  of  ravens  each,  that  drive  off  all  other 

do  not  oppress  him,  so  ne  bears  the  cold  of  the  polar  bii*ds  with  gi*eat  cries  and  impetuosity, 

countries  with  eqiial  indifference.     He  is  sometimes.  Notwithstanding  the  injury  these  oirds  do  in  picking 

indeed,  seen  milk  white ;  and  this  may  probably  be  the  out  the  eyes  of  sheep  and  lambs  when  they  find  them 

effect  of   the  rigorous  climates  of  the    north.      It  is  sick  and  helpless,  a  vulgar  respect  is  paid  them  as  being 

most  likely  that  this  change  is  wrought  upon  him  as  upon  the  birds  that  fed  the  prophet  JBl^jah  in  tlie  wilderness, 

most  other  animals  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  Thisprepossession  of  the  raven  is  of  very  ancient  date,  as 

their  robes,  particularly  in  winter,  assume  the  colour  the  Komans  themselves,  who  thought  the  bird  omenoua, 

of  the  country  where  they  inhabit    As  in  old  affe,  when  paid  it  from  motives  of  fear  the  most  profound  veoeia- 

the  natural  heat  decays  the  hair  grows  grey  and  at  last  tion.    One  of  these  that  had  been  kept  in  the  temple 

white,  so  among  these  animals  the  cold  of  the  climate  of  Castor,  as  PUny  informs  us,  flew  down'  into  the  shop 

may  produce  a  similar  languish ment  of  colour,  and  may  of  a  tailor,  who  took  much  delight  in  the  visits  of  bis 

shut  up  those  pores  that  conveyed  the  tincturing  fluitls  new  acquaintance.    He  taught  the.  bird  several  tricks, 

to  the  most  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  but  particularly  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  Emperor 

However  this  may  be,  white  ravens  are  often  shown  Tiberius  and  the  whole  royal  family.    The  tailor  was 

among  us,  which,  I  have  heu^d  some  say,  are  rendered  beginning  to  grow  rich  by  those  who  came  to  see  this 

thus  by  art ;  and  this  we  could  readily  suppose  ii'  they  wondeifiu  raven,  till  an  envious  neighbour,  displeased 

were  as  easily  changed  in  their  colour  as  they  are  at  the  tailoi's  success,  killed  the  bird,  and  deprived  the 

altered  in  their  habits  and  dispositions.    A  raven  may  tailor  of  his  future  hopes  of  fortune.     The  Bomani, 

be  reclaimed  to  almost  every  purpose  to  which  birds  can  however,  took  the  poor  tailoi^s  part ;  they  punished  the 

be  converted.     He  may  be  trained  for  fowling  like  a  man  who  offered  the  injury,  and  gave  the  raven  all  the 

hawk — ^he  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  honours  of  a  magnificent  mterment 

spaniel — he  may  be  taught  to  speak  like  a  parrot;  but  Birds  in  general  live  loujp^er  than  quadrupeds;  and 

the  most  extraordinary  of  all  is,  that  he  can  be  taught  the  raven  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  long-lived  of  tfaft 

to  sing  like  a  man.    I  have  heard  a  raven  sing  the  number.    Hesiod  asserts  that  a  raven  will  live  nine 

'*  Black  joke"  with  great  distinctness,  truth,  and  humour,  times  as  long  as  a  man ;  but  though  this  is  fabulous,  it 

Inde^  when  the  raven  is  taken  as  a  domestic  he  has  is  ceitain  that  some  of  them  have  been  known  to  live 

many  qualities  that  render  him  extremely  amusing,  near  a  hundred  years.    This  animal  seems  poeseased 

Busy,  inquisitive,  and  impudent,  he  goes  everywhere,  of  those  qualities  that  generally  produoe  longevity— a 

affronts  and  drives  off  the  dogs,  plays  his  pranks  on  the  good  appetite  and  great  exeroiae.    In  clear  weather  the 

poultry,  and  is  particularly  assiduous  in  cultivating  the  ravens  fiy  in  pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a  deep  Iq^nd 

good-will  of  the  cook-maid,  who  seems  to  be  the  favourite  noise,  different  from  that  of  their  usual  croaking, 

of  the  fiunily.    But  then,  with  the  amusing  qualities  The  carrion-crow  resembles  the  raven  in  its  wppedtn, 

of  a  favourite  he  often  also  has  vices  and  defects.    He  its  laying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young.    It 

is  a  glutton  by  nature  and  a  thief  by  habit    He  does  only  differs  in  being  less  bold,  less  docOe,  and  less  fii- 

not  confine  himself  to  petty  depredations  on  the  pantry  voured  by  mankind. 

or  the  larder :  he  soars  at  more  magnificent  plunder —  The  rook  leads  the  way  in  another  but  a  more  harrnkss 

at  spoils  that  he  can  neither  exhibit  nor  enjoy,  but  train — that  of  having  no  carnivorous  appetites,  but  only 

which,  like  a  miser,  he  rests  satisfied  with  having  the  feeding  upon  insects  and  com.    The  royston  crow  is 

satisfaction  of  sometimes  visiting  and  contemplating  in  about  the  size  of  the  two  former — ^the  breast,  belly,  back, 

tiecret    A  piece  of  money,  a  tea-spoon,  or  a  ring,  are  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  being  of  a  pale  ash^oloor; 

always  tempting  baits  to  his  avarice  ;   these  he  will  the  head  and  wings  glossed  over  with  a  fine  blue.    He 

slily  seize  upon,  and,  if  not  watched,  will  cany  to  his  is  a  bird  of  passage,  yisitinc[  this  kingdom  in  the  begin- 

favourite  hole.  ning  of  winter,  and  leaving  it  in  the  spring.  lie  brem 
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howeter,  in  different  parts  of  the  British  dominions ;  home — ^with  less  honesty,  indeed,  hut  some  degree  of  ad- 

and  his  nest  is  common  enough  in  trees  in  Ireland.  The  dress.    Away  they  go,  therefoi^,  to  pilfer  as  fast  as  they 

jackdaw  is  black,  like  all  the  former,  but  ash-coloured  can;  and  wherever  they  see  a  nest  un^arded  they  take 

on  the  breast  and  belly,    fie  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  care  to  rob  it  of  the  very  choicest  sticKs  of  which  it  is 

vigeoB.    He  is  docile  and  loquacious — his  head  being  composed.     But  these  thefts  never  ao  impunished;  and* 

uj^  for  the  size  of  the  body,  which,  as  has  been  re-  probably  tipon  complaint  being  made  there  is  a  general 

marked,  ai^gues  him  ingenious  and  crafty.    He  builds  in  punishment  inflicted.    I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  rooks 

steeples,  old  castles,  and  high  rocks,  laying  five  or  six  come  upon  such  occasions,  and,  setting  upon  the  new 

eggs  in  a  season.   The  Cornish  chough  is  like  a  jackdaw,  nest  of  the  young  couple  all  at  once,  tear  it  in  pieces  in 

but  bigger,  and  almost  the  size  of  a  crow.    The  feet  and  a  moment 

legs  ajre  long  like  those  of  a  jackdaw,  but  of  a  red  colour;  At  length,  therefore,  the  young  pair  find  the  necessity 

and  the  plumage  is  black  ail  over.    It  frequents  rocks,  of  going  more  regularly  and  honestly  to  work.    While 

old  castlee,  and  churches  by  the  searside,  like  the  daw,  one  flies  to  fetch  the  materials  the  other  sits  upon  the 

and  with  the  same  noisy  assiduity..    It  is  only  seen  tree  to  guard  it ;  and  thus  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 

alon^  the  western  coasts  of  England.    These  are  birds  davs,  with  an  intermediate  skirmish  now  and  then,  the 

veiy  similar  in  their  manners,  feeding  on  grain  and  in-  pur  have  fitted  up  a  commodious  nest  composed  of  sticks 

seels,  living  in  society,  and  often  sufiering  general  castib-  without,  and  of  fibrous  roots  and  long  grass  within, 

gation  from  the  flock  for  the  good  of  the  community.  From  the  instant  the  female  begins  to  lay  all  hostilities 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  woods  and  are  at  an  end ;  not  one  of  the  whole  grove,  that  a  little 

foresiis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  sometimes  before  treated  her  so  rudely,  will  now  venture  to  molest 

makes  choice  of  groves  in  the  very  midst  of  cities  for  the  her;  so  that  she  brings  forth  her  brood  with  patient 

plaee  of  its  retreat  and  security.    In  these  it  establishes  tranquillity.     Such  is  the  severity  with  which  even  na- 

a  kind  of  legal  constitution,  by  which  all  intruders  are  ttve  rooks  are  treated  by  each  other ;  but  if  a  foreign 

excluded  from  coming  to  live  among  them,  and  none  rook  should  attempt  to  make  himself  a  denizen  of  their 

suffered  to  build  but  acknowledged  natives  of  the  place,  society  he  would  meet  with  no  favour ;  the  whole  srove 

I  liave  often  amused  myself  with  observing  their  plan  would  at  once  be  up  in  arms  against  him,  and  expel  him 

of  policy  from  my  window  in  the  Temple,  that  looks  without  mercy. 

upon  a  grove  where  they  have  made  a  colony  in  the  In  some  countries  these  birds  are  considered  as  a 

midst  of  the  city.    At  the  commencement  of  spring  the  benefit,  in  others  as  a  nuisance :  their  chief  food  is  the 

lookeiy,  which  during  the  continuance  of  winter  seemed  worm  of  the  dorbeetle,  and  com ;  thus  they  may  be  said 

to  have  been  deserted^  or  onlv  guarded  by  about  five  or  to  do  as  much  service  by  destroying  that  noxious  insect 

six,  like  old  soldiers  in  a  gamson,  now  begins  to  be  once  as  they  do  injury  by  consuming  the  produce  of  the  hus- 

more  iieqnented :  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  bustle  and  bandman's  industry. 

harry  of  business  is  fairly  commenced.    Where  these  To  this  tribe  of  the  crow  kind  some  foreign  sorts  might 
BinnDers  resided  during  the  winter  it  is  not  easy  to  be  added :  I  will  take  notice  onl^  of  one,  which,  from 
goBBB — ^perhaps  in  the  trees  or  hedge-rows,  to  be  nearer  the  extraordinary  size  and  fashion  of  its  bill,  must  not 
their  food,    in  spring,  however,  they  cultivate  their  be  passed  in  silence.    This  is  the  "  calao,"  or  "  homed 
native  trees ;  and  in  the  places  where  they  were  them-  Inman  raven,'*  which  exceeds  the  common  raven  in  size 
selves  hatched  they  prepare  to  propagate  a  future  pro-  and  habits  of  depredation.    But  what  he  differs  in  from 
geny.  all  other  birds  is  the  beak,  which,  bv  its  length  and  cur- 
lliey  keep  together  in  pairs;  and  when  the  offices  vature  at  the  end,  appears  designed  for  rapine ;  but  then 
of  courtship  are  over  they  prepare  for  making  their  nests  it  has  a  kind  of  horn  standinff  out  from  the  top,  which 
and  laying.    The  old  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  already  looks  somewhat  like  a  second  bill,  and  gives  this  bird, 
provided ;  the  nest  which  served  them  for  years  before,  otherwise  fierce  and  ugly,  a  veiy  formidable  appearance, 
with  a  little  trimmmg  and  dressing  will  serve  very  well  Hie  horn  springs  out  of  the  forehead,  and  grows  to  the 
•gain ;  the  difficulty  of  nestling  lies  only  upon  the  young  upper  part  of  the  bill,  being  of  great  bulk ;  so  that  near 
ones  who  have  no  nest,  and  must  therefore  get  up  one  the  forehead  it  is  four  inches  broad,  not  unlike  the  horn 
as  well  as  they  can.    But  not  only  the  materials  are  of  the  rhinoceros,  but  more  crooked  at  the  tip.    Were 
wantinff,  but  also  the  place  in  which  to  fix  it    Eveiy  the  body  of  the  bird  answerable  in  size  to  the  head,  the 
part  oi  a  tree  will  not  do  for  this  purpose,  as  some  calao  woxdd  exceed  in  magnitude  even  the  vulture  or  the 
branches  may  not  be  sufficiently  fori^ed ;  others  may  not  eagle.    But  the  head  and  beak  are  out  of  all  proportion, 
be  sufficiently  strong;  and  still  others  may  be  too  much  the  body  being  not  much  larger  than  that  of  a  hen.    Tet 
exposed  to  the  rockmgs  of  the  wind^    The  male  and  fe-  even  here  there  are  varieties;  for  in  such  of  those  birds 
male  upon  this  occasion  are  for  some  days  seen  exsr  as  come  froA  different  parts  of  Africa  the  body  is  pro- 
mining  aU  the  trees  of  the  grove  very  attentively ;  and  nortionable  to  the  beak ;   in  such  as  come  from  the 
when  they  have  fixed  upon  a  branch  that  seems  fit  for  Molucca  Islands  the  beaJc  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
their  purpose,  they  observe  it  very  sedulously  for  two  or  body.    Of  what  use  this  extraordinary  excrescence  is  to 
three  days  longer.    The  place  being  thus  determined  the  bird  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  it  lives,  like  others 
upon,  they  begin  to  gather  the  materials  for  their  nest,  of  its  kind,  upon  carrion,  and  seldom  has  a  living  enemy 
such  as  sticks  and  fibrous  roots,  which  they  regularly  to  cope  with :  Nature  seems  to  sport  in  the  production 
dinx>se  in  the  most  substantial  manner.   But  here  a  new  of  many  animals,  as  if  she  were  willing  to  exhibit  in* 
and  tqiexpected  obstacle  arises.    It  often  happens  that  stances  as  well  of  variety  as  economy  in  their  formation. 
the  jroung  couple  have  made  choice  of  a  place  too  near 

the  mansion  of  an  older  pair,  who  do  not  choose  to  be  _. 
inoomrnoded-  by  such  troublesome  neighbours.    A  quar- 
rel, therefore,  instantly  ensues,  in  which  the  old  ones  are  OHAP.    HI. 
always  victorious. 

The  young  couple,  thus  expelled,  are  obliged  again  to  of  the  maophb  and  its  AVFimnss. 
go  through  the  fati^es  of  deliberating,  examining,  and 

choosing ;  and  having,  taken  care  to  keep  their  due  dis-  There  is  such  a  variety  of  birds  that  may  be  distri 

tance,  the  nest  b^ns  again,  and  their  industry  deserves  bnted  under  this  head,  that  we  must  not  expect  veiT 

commendation.    But  their  alacrity  is  often  too  great  in  precise  ideas  of  any.    To  have  a  straight  strong  bill, 

the  beginning ;  they  soon  grow  weary  of  bringing  the  legs  formed  for  hopping,  a  body  of  about  the  size  of  a 

materials  of  their  nest  from  distant  places ;  and  they  magpie,  and  party-coloured  plumace,  are  the  only  marks 

Yery  easily  perceive  that  sticks  may  be  provided  nearer  by  which  I  must  he  contented  to  mstinguiah  this  niune- 
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loas  phaatAStio  tribe,  that  add  to  the  beauty  though  not  The   bodr  of  the  nest  is  eompoeed  of  bawthom 

to  the  harmony  of  our  landscapes.    In  fact,  there  chat-  branches,  Ine  thorns  sticking  outward,  but  well  united 

terin£  ereiywhere  disturbs  the  melody  of  the  lesser  toj^ther  by  their  mutual  insertions.    Within  it  is  lined 

warblers;  and  their  noisy  courtship  not  a  liUle  damps  with  fibrous  roots,  wool,  and  long  graas^  and  thennioel; 

the  song  of  the  linnet  and  the  nightin^e.  plastered  all  round  with  mud  and  clay.    The  body 

However,  we  haye  yery  few  of  this  kmd  in  our  woods  of  the  nest  being  thus  made  firm  and  conunodious,  tfate 

compared  to  those  in  uie  neighbourhood  of  the  line ;  next  work  is  to  make  the  canopy  which  is  to  defend  it 

thejr  not  only  paint  the  scene  with  the  beauty  and  the  above.    This  is  composed  of  the  sharpest  thorns,  woye 

yanety  of  their  pliunage,  but  stun  the  ear  with  yocifera^  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deny  all  entrance  ex- 

ration.    In  those  luxurious  forests  the  singing  birds  are  oept  at  the  door,  which  is  just  large  enough  to  permit 

aearoe  ever  heard*  but  a  hundred  yarieties  of  the  pie,  egress  to  the  owners.    In  this  ioactxem  the  male  and 

the  jay,  the  roller,  the  chatterer,  and  the  toucan  are  female  hatch  and  bring  up  their  brood  with  security, 

eontmually  in  motion,  and  with  their  illustye  mockeries  sheltered  irom  all  attacks  out  those  of  the  climbing 

disturb  or  divert  the  spectator  as  he  may  be  disposed.  school-boy,  who  often  finds  his  torn  and  bloody  hands 

The  magpie  is  the  onief  of  this  kind  with  us,  and  is  too  dear  a  price  for  the  eggs  or  the  young  ones.    The 

loo  well  £iown  to  need  a  description.     Indeed,  were  magpie  lays  six  or  seven  eggs,  of  a  pale^green  oolonr 

)ts  other  accomplishments  equal  to  its  beauty,  few  birds  spotted  with  brown. 

oould  be  put  in  com^tition.    Its  black,  its  white,  its  This  bird  in  its  domestic  state  preserves  its  oatuial 

green,  and  purple,  with  rich  and  gilded  combination  oharacter  with  strict  propriety.    The  same  noin,  mis- 

of  the  glosses  on  its  tail,  are  as  fine  as  any  that  adorn  ohievous  habits  attend  it  to  the  cage  that  marked  it  is 

the  most  beautiful  of  the  feathered  tribe.    But  it  has  the  woods ;  and  being  more  cunning,  so  it  is  also  a 

too  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  beau  not  to  depreciate  more  docile  bird  than  any  other  taken  into  keeping, 

these  natural  perfections :  vain,  restless,  loud,  and  quar-  Those  who  are  desiroas  of  teaching  it  to  epeak  hare  a 

lelsome,  it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  everywhere,  and  foolish  custom  of  outdng  its  tongue^  which  only  nuts 

never  missing  an  opportunity  when  it  finds  one  of  doing  the  poor  animal  to  pain  without  improving  its  speech  in 

mischief.  the  snuUlest  degree.    Its  speaking  is  sometimes  voy 

The  magpie  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  butcher-  distinct ;  but  its  sounds  are  too  thin  and  sharp  to  be  an 

bird  in  its  bill,  which  has  a  sharp  process  near  the  end  exact  imitation  of  the  human  voice,  whidi  tne  hoane 

of  the  upper  chap,  as  well  as  in  the  shortness  of  its  raven  and  parrot  can  counterfeit  more  exactly. 

Wings  and  the  form  of  the  tail,  each  feather  shortening  To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  the  jay,  which  is  one  of  the 

firom  the  two  middlemost    But  it  agrees  still  more  in  most  beautiful  of  the  British  biroa    The  forehead  is 

its  food,  living  not  only  upon  worms  and  insects,  but  white  streaked  with  black ;  the  head  is  covered  wiA 

also  upon  small  birds  when  they  can  be  seized.    A  very  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  into  a  crest  at 

wounded  lark,  or  a  young  chicken  separated  from  the  pleasure ;  the  whole  neck,  back,  breast,  and  beUy  aa 

hen,  are  sure  plunder ;  and  tiie  magpie  will  even  some-  of  a  faint  purple,  dashed  with  grey ;  the  wings  are  moat 

times  set  upon  and  strike  a  blackbird.  beaatifally  baned  with  a  lovely  blue,  black,  and  white ; 

The  same  insolence  prompts  it  to  teize  the  largest  the  tall  is  black,  and  the  feet  of  a  pale  brown.    lika 

animals  when  its  insults  can  be  ofiered  with  security,  the  magpie,  it  feeda  upon  fruits,  will  loll  small  birds,  aid 

They  often  are  seen  perched  upon  tbe  back  of  an  ox  or  is  extremely  docile. 

a  sheep,  pecking  up  the  insects  to  be  found  there,  chat-  The  chatterer,  also,  which  is  a  native  of  Gemiaay, 

taring  and  tormentmg  the  poor  animal  at  the  same  time,  may  be  placed  in  this  rank,  and  is  somewhat  less  than 

and  stretching  out  their  necks  for  combat,  if  the  beast  the  fonner.    It  is  variegated  with  a  beautiful  mixtoic 

turns  its  head  backward  to  repr^end  them.    They  also  of  colours— red,  ash- colour,  chesnut,  and  yellow;  but 

seek  out  the  nests  of  birds ;  and,  if  the  parent  escapes,  what  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  birds  are  the  homy 

the  eff^  make  up  for  the  deficiency :  the  thrush  and  the  appendages  from  the  •  tips  of  seven  of  the  leaser  qoifl 

blackbird  are  but  too  frequently  robbed  by  tiiis  iwwiwip,  feathers,  whieh  stand  bare  of  beards,  and  have  fiic  oo> 

and  this  in  some  measure  causes  tiieir  scarcity.  lour  and  doss  of  the  best  red  sealing-wax. 

No  food  seems  to  come  amiss  to  this  bird ;  it  sharea  The  roller  is  not  less  beautiful  thui  any  of  the  former, 

with  ravens  in  their  carrion,  with  rooks  in  their  grain,  The  breast  and  belly  are  blue,  the  head  green,  and  the 

and  with  the  cuckoo  in  birds'  eggs :  but  it  seems  pos-  wings  variegated  witn  blue,  black,  and  white.    But  it 

•eased  of  a  providence  seldom  usiud  with  gluttons ;  for  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  a  sort  of  naked 

arhen  it  is  satisfied  with  the  present  it  lays  up  the  re-  tubieroles  or  warts  near  the  eyes^   which  still  fr^tiisr 

nainder  of  the  feast  for  another  occasion.    It  will  even  contribute  to  increase  its  beauty, 

n  a  tame  state  hide  its  food  when  it  has  'done  eating,  To  this  class  may  be  added  a  numerous  list  from  all 

and  after  a  time  retUm  to  the  secret  hoard  with  renewM  the  tropical  forests  of  the  east  and  west»  where  the  birds 

appetite  and  vociferation.  are  remarkable  for  discordant  voices  and  briUiaiit  plum- 

In  all  its  habits  it  discovers  a  degree  of  instinct  affe.    I  wiU  fix  only  upon  one,  whieh  is  the  most  singular 

unusual  to  other  birds.    Its  nest  is  not  less  remarkable  of  all  the  feathered  creation.    This  is  the  toucan,  a  bird 

for  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  composed  than  for  the  of  the  pie  kind,  whose  bill  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  rest 

place  it  takes  to  build  it  in.    The  nest  is  usually  placed  of  its  whole  body. 

couspicuoudy  enough,  either  in  the  middle  of  some  Of  tiiis  extraordinary  bird  there  are  four  nr  ftTe  vaii^- 

hawmom  bush  or  on  the  top  of  some  high  tree.    The  ties.    I  will  only  describe  the  red-beaked  toucan ;  and 

^  place,  however,  is  always  found  difficult  of  access ;  for  as  tiie  figure  of  tnis  bird  makes  the  princinal  parts  of  iti 

the  tree  pitched  upon  usually  grows  in  some  thick  hedge-  history,  1  will  follow  Edwards  through  all  the  minoti* 

row  fenced  by  brambles  at  &e  foot ;  or  sometimes  one  of  its  singular  conformation.    It  is  about  the  siae  of 

of  the  higher  bushes  is  fixed  upon  for  the  purpose,  and  shapM  like  a  iaokdaw,  with  a  laroe  head  to  smpoit 

When  the  place  is  thus  chosen  as  inaccessible  as  pos-  its  monstrous  bill ;  this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  tha 

Bible  to  men,  the  next  care  is  to  fence  the  nest  above  so  mouth  to  its  point,  is  six  inches  and  a  half;  and  ill 

as  to  defend  it  from  all  the  various  enemies  of  the  air.  breadth  in  the  thickest  part  is  a  little  more  than  tfa 

The  kite,  the  crow,  and  the  sparrow-hawk  are  to  be  Its  thickness  near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter; 

guarded  against ;  as  their  nests  have  been  sometimes  and  it  is  a  little  rounded  along  the  top  of  this  ixoM 

plundered  by  the  magpie,  so  it  is  reasonably  feared  that  chap,  the  under  side  being  round  also ;  the  whole  of  the 

they  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  retaliate.    To  pre-  bill  extremely  sligfht,  and  a  little  thicker  than  pardhment 

vent  this  the  ma^ie*s  nest  is  ouilt  with  surprising  Hie  upper  chap  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  except  on  eaoh 

labom:  and  ingenm^.  aide,  which  is  of  a  fine  soailet  oolottr;  ac  is  also  the 
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lowar  onap,  except  at  the  base,  wbich  is  purple.    Be-  breast   The  skill  of  this  part  tbe  Indtane  plnek  oflf^  aiid« 

tween  the  head  and  the  bill  there  is  a  black  line  of  when  dry,  glue  to  their  cheeks ;  and  this  they  consider 

nparatton  all  round  the  base  of  the  bill,  in  the  upper  as  an  irresistible  addition  to  their  beauty. 

pflot  of  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  and  are  almost 

ooTered  with  feathers,  which  has  occasioned  some  writers  ._ 

to  say  that  the  toucan  has  no  nostrils.     Round  the  eyes, 

on  each  side  of  the  head,  is  a  space  of  bluish  skin,  void  CHAP.    IV. 

of  feathers,  above  which  the  head  is  black,  except  a 

white  spot  on  each  side  joining  to  the  base  of  the  upper  of  tbs  woodpxoksb  and  its  affinitzsi. 

ohap.     The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 

tail,  belly,  and  thighs  are  black.    The  under  side  of  the  We  now  come  to  the  numerous  tribe  of  woodpeckenh* 

head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breast  are  white,  a  class  easily  distinguishable  from  all  others,  both  for 

Between  the  white  on  the  breast  and  the  black  on  the  their  peculiar  formation,  their  method  of  procuring  food* 

belly  is  a  space  of  red  feathers,  in  tlie  form  of  a  new  and  their  manner  of  providing  a  place  of  safety  for  theiz 

moon  with  its  horns  upwards.    The  legs,  feet,  and  claws  young.     Indeed,  no  other  class  of  birds  seems  more 

are  of  an  ash-colour ;  and  the  toes  stand  like  those  of  the  immediately  formed  for  the  method  of  life  they  pursuCt 

parrot,  two  before  and  two  behind.  being  fittea  by  Mature  at  all  points  for  the  peculiarity 

It  is  reported  by  travellers  that  this  bird,  though  fur-  of  their  condition.    They  chiefly  live  upon  the  inseota 

nisfaed  with  so  formidable  a  beak,  is  harmless  and  gentle,  contained  in  the  body  of  trees ;  and  for  this  purpose  aiQ 

being  so  easily  made  tame  as  to  sit  and  hatch  its  young  furnished  with  a  stiuight,  hard,  strong,  angular,  and 

in  houses.    It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper,  which  it  devours  sharp  bill,  made  for  piercing  and  boring.    They  have  a 

very  greedily,  gorging  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  tongue  of  a  very  great  length — around,  ending  in  a  sharp, 

voids  it  cmde  and  un concocted.    This,  however,  is  no  stiff,  bony  thorn,  dentated  on  each  side,  to  strike  ants 

objection  to  the  nativeis  from  using  it  again ;  they  oven  and  insects- when  dislodged  from  their  cella    Their  le^ 

ptefer  it  before  that  pepper  which  is  fresh  gathered  from  are  short  iand  strong,  for  the  purposes  of  olimbinff.  Their 

the  tree ;  and  seem  peniuaded  that  the  strength  and  heat  toes  stand  two  forward  and  two  backward,  which  is  pai^ 

of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the  bb*d,  and  that  ail  its  ticularly  serviceable  in  holding  by  the  branches  of  treea. 

noiious  qualities  are  thus  exhausted.  They  have  hard  stifl*  tails  to  lean  upon  when  climbing. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is  more  They  feed  only  upon  insecta  and  want  that  intestine 

certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only  upon  a  vegetable  which  anatomists  call  the  **  ooecum" — a  ciroumataacc 

diet ;  and  in  a  domestic  state,  to  which  it  is  frequently  peculiar  to  this  tribe  tmly 


tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice  resembUng  that  of  a  magpie,  and  appearance ;  and  agree  only  in  the  marks  above- 
It  fed  upon  the  same  things  that  parrots  do :  but  was  mentioned,  or  in  those  habits  which  result  from  so 
most  greedy  of  grapes,  which,  being  plucked  oif  one  by  peculiar  a  conformation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  desoend- 
one  and  thrown  into  the  air,  it  would  most  dexterously  ing  into  a  minute  discrimination  of  every  species,  let 
catch  before  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Its  bill,  he  adds,  was  us  take  one  for  a  pattern,  to  which  all  the  rest  wUl  be 
hollow,  and  upon  that  account  very  light,  so  that  it  had  found  to  hear  the  strongest  affinity.  Words  can  but. 
but  little  strength  in  so  apparently  tormidable  a  weapon  ;  feebly  describe  the  plumage  uf  a  bird,  but  it  is  the  pro* 
nor  oould  it  neck  or  strike  smartly  therewith.  But  its  vince  of  history  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  every  animal*! 
tongue  seemed  to  assist  the  efforts  of  this  unwieldy  ma-  pursuits  and  occupations. 

chine :  it  was  long,  thin,  and  flat,  not  unlike  one  of  the  The  green  woodspite,  or  woodpecker,  is  called  the 

ieathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dunghill  cock ;  this  it  moved  '' rain-fowl"  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  because  when 

vp  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  six  inches  from  it  makes  a  greater  noise  than  ordinary  it  is  supposed  to 

the  bilL  .It  was  of  a  flesh-colour,  and  remarkably  fringed  foretell  rain.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jay ;  the  throat, 

on  each  aide  with  very  small  filaments  exactly  resemblmg  breast,  and  belly  are  of  a  pale  greenish  colour ;  and  the 

a  feaUier.  back,  neck,  and  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  green. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  tongue  has  greater  strength  But  the  tongue  of  this  little  animal  makes  its  most  dis- 

Hhan  the  thin  hollow  beak  that  contains  it    It  is  likely  tinguished  characteristic,  as  it  serves  for  its  support  and 

that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  sheath  for  this  peculiar  defence.    As  was  said  above,  the  woodpecker  feeds  on  • 

nstniment,  used  by  the  toucan  not  only  in  making  insects,  and  particularly  on  those  which  are  lodged  in 

itself  a  nest  but  also  in  obtaining  its  provision.   Not) i ing  the  body  of  hollow  or  of  rotting  trees.    The  tongue  is 

is  more  certain  than  that  this  bu*d  builds  its  nest  in  its  instrument  for  kilUng  and  procuring  this  food,  which 

holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  previously  scooped  out  cannot  be  found  in  great  plenty.    This  is  round,  ending 

for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  so  feeble  in  a  stiff,  sharp,  bony  tip,  dentated  on  both  sides,  like 

a  bill  could  be  very  serviceable  in  working  upon  such  the  beai-d  of  an  arrow ;  and  this  it  can  dart  out  three  or 

hard  materiala  four  inches  from  tlie  bill,  and  draw  in  again  at  pleasureL 

Be  this  as  it  wiU,  there  is  no  bird  that  secures  its  Its  prey  is  thus  transfixed  and  drawn  into  the  bill,  whioht 

young  better  from  external  injury  than  the  toucan.    It  when  swallowed,  the  dart  is  then  launched  again  at 

has  not  only  birds,  men,  and  serpents  to  guard  against,  fresh  game.    Nothing  has  employed  the  attention  of  the 

but  a  numerous  tribe  of  monkeys,  still  more  prying,  curious  in  this  part  of  anatomy  more  than  the  contrive 

mischievous,  and  hungry  than  all  the  rest.   The  toucan,  ance  by  which  the  tongue  or  this  bird  performs  its 

however,  scoops  out  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree,  functions  with  such  great  celerity.    The  tongue  is  drawn 

leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough  to  go  in  and  out  at  back  into  the  bill  by  the  help  of  two  small  round  car 

There  it  aits,  with  its  great  beak,  guarding  the  entrance,  tilages,  fastened  into  the  fore-mentioned  bony  tip,  and 

and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  offer  a  visit  of  curiosity,  running  along  the  length  of  the  tongue.    These  ^^^ 

the  toucan  gives  him  such  a  welcome  that  he  presently  lages,  m>m  the  root  of  the  tongue,  take  a  circuit  beyond 

thinks  proper  to  pack  off,  and  is  glad  to  escape  with  the  ear,  and,  being  reflected  backwards  to  the  crown 

safety.  of  the  head,  make  a  large  bow.    The  muscular  spon^ 

Alia  bizd  ia  only  foimd  in  the  warm  climates  of  8k>uth  flesh  of  the  tongue  encloses  these  cartilages  like  a  sheaui, 

America,  where  it  ia  in  great  request,  both  for  the  deli-  and  is  so  made  that  it  may  be  extended  or  contracted 

easy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  nourishing,  and  for  like  a  worm;    The  cartilaces,  indeed,  have  muscles  ao- 

the  beauty  ef  its  pkuaage^  particularly  the  feathers  of  the  companying  them  along  their  whole  length  backwards 
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But  there  is  still  another  oontriyance ;  there  is  a  broad  nests  hanging  at  the  extremity  of  almost  eyeiy  branch, 
muscle  joining  the  cartilages  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  Many  other  kinds  of  birds  build  in  this  manner,  but 
which,  by  contracting  or  dilating,  forces  the  cartilages  the  chief  of  them  are  oi  the  woodpecker  kind ;  and,  in- 
forward  through  the  tongue,  and  then  forces  the  tongue  deed,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  history  of  Nature  a  more 
and  all  through  the  bill,  to  be  employed  for  the  aniuial's  singular  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  these  litde  animals 
preservation  in  piercing  its  prey  in  protecting  themselTes  against  such  enemies  as  tiiey 

Such  is  the  instnunent  with  which  this  bird  is  pro-  have  most  occasion  to  fear.  In  oultiYated  countries  a 
Tided,  and  this  the  manner  in  which  this  instnunent  is  grea^  P<^  ^  ^®  caution  of  the  feathered  tribe  is  to 
employed.  When  a  woodpecker,  by  its  natural  sagacity,  hide  or  defend  their  nests  from  the  invasions  of  man,  as 
finas  out  a  rotten  hollow  tree  where  there  are  worms,  he  is  their  most  dreaded  enemy.  Bat  in  the  depth  at 
ants*  eggSi  or  insects,  it  immediately  prepares  for  its  those  remote  and  solitary  forests,  where  man  is  but  Bel- 
operations.  Besting  bv  its  strong  claws,  and  leaning  dom  seen,  the  UttLe  bird  has  nothing  to  apprehend  firam 
on  the  thick  feathers  ot  its  tail,  it  begiiis  to  bore  with  him.  The  parent  is  caieleBB  how  much  tne  nest  is  ex- 
its sharp  strong  beak,  until  it  discloses  the  whole  in-  posed  to  general  notice,  being  satisfied  if  it  be  eat  of 
temal  habitation.  Upon  this,  either  through  pleasure  the  reach  of  those  ru»acious  creatures  that  live  by  rob- 
at  the  sight  of  its  prey  or  with  a  desire  to  alarm  the  in-  bery  and  surpriw.  If  the  monkey  or  the  snake  can  be 
sect  colony,  it  sends  forth  a  loud  cry,  which  throws  ffuwded  against  the  bird  has  no  other  enemies  to  fear; 
terror  and  confusion  into  the  whole  insect  tribe.  They  for  this  nuipoee  its  nest  is  built  upon  the  dependinfl 
creep  hither  and  thither,  seeking  for  safety ;  while  the  points  of  the  most  outward  branches  of  a  tall  tne,  earn 
bird  luxuriously  feasts  upon  them  at  leisure,  darting  its  as  the  banana  or  the  plantain.  On  one  of  these  int 
tongue  with  unerring  certainty,  and  devouring  the  mense  trees  is  seen  the  meet  vaiioos  and  the  most 
whole  brood.  inimical  assembla^  of  ereatures  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  woodpecker,  however,  does  not  confine  his  depre-  The  top  is  inhabited  by  monkeys  of  a  particular  tribes 
dations  solely  to  trees,  but  sometimes  lights  upon  the  that  drive  off  all  others ;  lower  down  twine  aboal 
ground  to  try  its  fortune  at  an  ant-hill.  It  is  not  so  the  ^reat  tnmk  numbers  of  the  lai^r  snakes^  patiently 
secure  of  prey  there  as  in  the  former  case,  although  the  waitm^  till  some  unwary  animal  comes  within  the  sphere 
numbers  are  much  greater.  They  lie  generally  too  of  tibeir  activity;  and  at  the  edges  of  the  tne  hang 
deep  for  the  bird  to  come  at  them ;  and  it  is  obliged  to  these  artificial  nests,  in  great  abundance,  inhabited  \rj 
make  up  by  stratagem  the  defects  of  power.  The  wood-  birds  of  the  most  delightral  phimaoe. 
pecker  first  goes  to  their  hills,  while  it  peeks  in  order  to  The  nest  is  usualljr  formed  in  wis  manner:— Wba 
call  them  abroad;  it  then  thrusts  out  its  long  red  tongue,  the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  they  fly  about  in 
which  being  like  a  worm,  and  resembling  their  usual  quest  of  a  kind  of  moss,  called  by  the  Engl&h  inhabir 
prey,  the  ants  come  out  to  settle  upon  it  in  great  num-  tanta  of  those  countries  *'  old  man's  beard."  It  is  a 
bers;  however,  the  bird,  watching  the  proper  oppor-  fibrous  substance,  and  not  very  unlike  hair,  which  bean 
tunity,  withdraws  its  tongue  at  a  jerk  and  devours  the  being  moulded  into  any  form,  and  suffers  being  glued 
devourers.  This  stratagem  it  continues  till  it  has  togetner.  This,  therefore,  the  little  woodpecker  (called 
alarmed  thlBor  fears;  or  till  it  is  quite  satisfied.  by  the  natives  of  Brazil  the  " guiratemga**)  first  i^oes 

As  the  woodpecker  is  obliged  to  make  holes  in  trees  by  some  viscous  substance  gathered  in  the  forest  to  the 
to  procure  food,  so  is  it  also  to  make  cavities  still  larger  extremesi  branch  of  a  tree ;  then  building  doimward, 
to  form  its  nest  to  lay  in.  Tljis  is  performed,  as  usiud,  and  still  adding  fresh  materials  to  those  already  pro- 
vnth  the  bill;  cdthough  some  have  affirmed  that  the  cured,  a  nest  is  formed,  that  depends^  like  apoucb,Bom 
animal  uses  its  tongue  as  a  gimlet  to  bore  wiUi.  But  the  point  of  the  branch :  the  hole  to  enter  at  is  on  the 
this  is  a  mistake ;  and  those  who  are  curious  may  often  side ;  and  aU  the  interior  parts  axe  lined  with  the 
hear  the  noise  of  the  bill  making  its  way  in  large  woods  finer  fibres  of  the  same  sub^ance  which  compose  Hba 
and  forests.    The  woodpecker  chooses,  nowever,  for  this    whole. 

purpose  trees  that  are  decayed  or  wood  that  is  soft,  like  Such  is  the  general  contrivance  oi  theaa  hai^ng 
beech,  elm,  and  poplar.  In  these  with  but  little  trouble  nesta,  which  are  made  by  some  other  birds  with  sdU 
it  can  make  holes  as  exactly  round  as  a  mathematician  superior  art  A  little  bird  of  the  Grosbei^  kind  in  the 
could  with  compasses.  One  of  these  holes  the  bird  Philippine  Islands  makes  its  nest  in  such  a  manner 
generally  chooses  for  its  own  use,  to  nestle  and  brin^  that  there  is  no  opening  but  from  the  bottem.  At  the 
up  its  young  in ;  but  as  they  are  easily  made  it  is  deli-  bottom  the  bird  enters,  and  goes  up  through  a  fimsel, 
*  cats  in  its  chmce,  and  often  makes  twenty  before  one  is  like  a  chimney,  till  it  comes  to  the  real  door  of  the 
foimd  to  give  entire  satisfaction.    Of  those  which  it  had    nest,  which  lies  on  one  side,  and  only  opens  into  this 

Sreviously  made  other  birds,  not  so  gOMod  borers  and  less  funnel, 
elicate  in  their  choice,  take  possession.  The  jay  and  Some  birds  glue  their  nest  to  the  leaf  of  the  banana- 
the  atarling  lay  their  eggs  in  these  holes ;  and  bats  are  tree,  which  makes  two  sides  of  their  littie  habitation, 
now  tfnd  then  found  in  peaceable  possession.  Boys  while  the  other  two  are  artificially  composed  by  their 
sometimes  have  thrust  in  ueir  hands  widi  the  certainty  own  industry.  But  these  and  all  of  theldnd  are  built 
of  pfdling  out  a  bird^s  egg,  but  to  their  mortification  with  the  same  precautions  to  ^nuud  the  youne  agaiast 
have  had  their  fingers  bitten  by  a  bat  at  the  bottom.  the  depcedations  of  monkeys  and  serpents,  which  abound 
The  woodpecker  takes  no  care  to  line  its  nest  with  in  every  tree.  The  nest  hanga  there  before  the  epoUeis 
feathers  or  straw;  its  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  hole  a  tempting  object,  which  they  can  only  gaae iipcMi, tdala 
without  anything  to  keep  them  warm  except  the  heat  the  bird  mes  in  and  out  without  danger  or  molesiition 
of  the  parent's  body.  Their  niunber  is  generally  five  or  from  so  formidable  a  vicinity, 
six — always  white,  oblong,  and  of  a  middle  size.    When 

the  young  are  excluded,  and  before  they  leave  the  nest,  .i— »—. 

they  are  adorned  with  a  scarlet  plumage  under  the 
throat,  which  adds  to  their  beauty.  CHAP.  T. 

In  our  climate^  this  bird  is  contented  with  such  a 
wainscot  habitation  as  has  been  described  for  its  young;  or  sbb  vtsut  ov  pjjunnx  ab»  m  TaswnBa. 

but  in  the  warmer  regions  of  Guinea  and  Brazil  they 


take  a  very  difierent  method  to  protect  and  hatch  their  There^are  few  birds  that  have  more  deoeived  and  ff» 

nascent  progeny.    A  traveller  who  walks  into  the  forests  aded  the  learned  than  this.    Some  have  described  it  as 

of  those  countries,  among  the  first  strange  objects  that  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  living  only  upon  the  dew 

excite  curiosity  he  is  struck  with  the  multitude  of  bird-  of  heaven,  and  never  resting  below ;  others  have  aa- 
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^idenoed  in  the  latter  part  of  its  history,  but  have  given  which  produoe  the  richest  spices  prodnoe  the  finest 

It  flying  insects  to  feea  on.    Some  have  assarted  that  it  birds  also.    The  inhabitants  themselyes  are  not  insen- 

was  without  feet,  and  others  have  ranked  it  among  the  sible  of  the  pleasure  these  afford,  and  give  them  the 

birds  of  prey.  name  of  God  s  birds,  as  being  superior  to  all  others 

The  great  beauty  of  this  bird's  plumage  and  the  de-  that  He  has  made.    They  live  in  large  flocks,  and  at 

formity  of  its  legs  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  most  night  generally  perch  upon  the  same  tree.    They  are 

of  these  Erroneous  reports.    The  native  savages  of  the  called  by  some  the  "  swallows  of  Temate,"  from  their 

Molucca  Islands,  of  which  it  is  an  inhabitant,  were  veiy  rapid  flight,  and  from  their  being  continually  on  the 

little  studious  of  natural  history ;  and,  peroeiviug  the  wmg  in  pursuit  of  insects — ^their  usual  prey, 
particular  desire  the  Europeans  had  for  this  beautiful       As  the  coimtry  where  they  are  bred  nas  its  tempest- 

Dird,  carefully  out  off  its  le^  before  they  brought  it  to  uous  season,  when  rains  and  thunders  continually  dis- 

market ;  thus  concealing  its  greatest  deformity,  they  turb  the  atmosphere,  these  birds  are  then  but  seldom 

considered  themselves  entiUed  to  rise  in  their  demand  seen.    It  is  thought  that  they  then  fly  to  other  couniries 

when  they  offered  it  for  sale.    One  deceit  led  on  an-  Where  their  food  appears  in  greater  abundance;  for,  like 

other;  the  buyer  finding  Uxe  birds  without  legs  natu-  swallows,  they  have  their  stated  times  of  return.    In  the 

rally  inquired  after  them,  and  the  seller  as  naturally  beginniog  of  the  month  of  August  they  are  seen  in  great 

began  to  assert' that  it  had  none.    Thus  far  the  European  numbers  flying  together,  and,  as  the  inhabitants  would 

was  imposed  upon  by  others:  in  all  the  rest  he  imposed  have  us  believe,  following  their  king,  who  is  distin- 

upon  himself.    Seeinff  so  beautiful  a  bird  without  legs  he  guished  from  the  rest  by  the  lustre  of  his  plumage,  and 

concluded  that  it  could  live  only  in  air,  where  legs  were  that  respect  and  veneration  which  is  paid  nim.    In  the 

unneceasary.    The  extraordinary  splendour  of  its  plum-  evening  they  perch  upon  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest, 

age  assisted  this  deception ;   and,  as  it  had  heavenly  particularly  one  which  bears  a  red  berry,  upon  which 

iMeauty,  so  it  was  asserted  to  have  a  heavenly  residence,  they  sometimes  feed  when  other  food  fails  them.    In 

From  thence  its  name,  and  all  the  false  reports  that  what  manner  tibey  breed,  or  what  may  be  the  number 

have  been  propagated  concerninff  it  of  their  young,  as  yet  remains  for  discovery. 

Error,  however,  is  short-lived  ;    and  time  has  dis-       The  natives,  who  make  a  trade  of  killing  and  selling 

covered  that  this  bird  not  only  has  legs,  but  very  large  these  birds  to  the  Europeans,  generally  conceal-  them- 

Btrong  ones  for  its  size.     Credulity  when  undeceived  selves  in  the  trees  where  they  resort,  and  having  covered 

runs  into  the  opposite  extreme;  and  soon  after  this  themselves  up  from  sight  in  a  bower  made  of  the 

harmless  bird  was  branded  with  the  character  of  being  branches,  they  shoot  at  the  birds  with  reedjr  arrows; 

rapacious,  of  destroying  all  those  of  smaller  size,  bsicL,  and,  as  they  assert,  if  they  happen  to  kill  the  long,  they 

from  the  amazing  rapidity  of  its  flight,  as  qualified  then  have  a  good  chance  of^  killing  the  greatest  part 

peculiarly  for  extensive  rapine.    The  real  history  of  this  of  the  flock.    The  chief  mark  by  which  they  know  tlie 

jiretty  animal  is  at  present  tolerably  well  known,  and  it  king  is  by  the  ends  of  the  feathers  in  his  tail,  which 

IS  foimd  to  be  as  harmless  as  it  is  beautiful.  have  eyes  like  those  of  a  peacock.    When  they  have 

There  are  two  kiuds  of  the  bird  of  paradise— one  taken  a  number  of  these  birds,  their  usual  method  is  to 

about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  which  is  more  common ;  the  ^t  them  and  cut  off  their  legs ;  they  then  nm  a  hot 

other  not  much  larger  than  a  lark,  which  has  been  de-  iron  into  the  body,  which  dries  up  the  internal  moisture ; 

scribed  more  imperfectly.    They  are  both  sufficiently  and,  filling  the  cavity  with  salts  and  spices,  they  seU 

distinguished  from  all  other  birds,  not  only  by  the  them  to  the  Europeans  for  a  perfect  trifle, 
superior  vivacity  of  their  tints,  but  by  the  feathers  of 

the  tail,  there  being  two  long  slender  hlaments  growing  i       ■>  ^ 

from  the  upper  part  of  the  rump ;  these  are  longer  Uian  ^    , 

the  bird's  body,  and  bearded  only  at  the  end.    By  this  ,  CHAP.  TI. 

mark  the  bird  of  paradise  may  be  easily  knovm,  but 

still  more  easUy  by  its  gaudy  livery,  which  being  so  very  ihb  ouosoo  and  its  vabibties. 

brilliant  demands  to  be  minutely  described. 

This  bird  appears  to  the  eye  as  large  as  a  pigeon.  From  a  bird  of  which  many  fables  have  been  reported, 
though  in  ^eal^  the  body  is  not  much  greater  than  that  we  pass  to  another  that  has  not  given  less  scope  to 
of  a  thrush.  Tne  tail,  which  is  about  six  inches,  is  as  fabulous  invention.  The  note  of  the  cuckoo  is  known 
lonff  as  the  body ;  the  wings  are  large  compared  mth  the  to  all  the  world ;  the  history  and  nature  of  the  bird  it- 
bird's  other  dimensions.  The  head,  the  throat,  and  the  self  still  remains  in  great  obscurity.  That  it  devours 
neck  are  of  a  pale  ffold-colour.  Th^  base  of  the  bill  is  its  parent,  that  it  changes  its  nature  with  the  season, 
surrounded  by  blacx  feathers,  as  also  the  side  of  the  head  and  becomes  a  sparrow-nawk,  were  fables  invented  of 
and  throat,  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  changeable  like  those  this  bird,  and  are  now  sufficiently  refuted.  But  where 
on  the  neck  of  a  mallard.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head  it  resides  in  winter,  or  how  it  provides  for  its  supply 
is  of  a  shining  green  mixed  with  ^old.  The  body  and  durinj^  that  season,  still  continues  undiscovered, 
wings  fare  in  general  covered  with  beautiful  brown.  This  singular  bird,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  a 
porple,  and  gold  feathers.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  pigeon,  shaped  like  a  magpie,  and  of  a  grejish  colour, 
tail  feathers  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  those  under  them  is  distinguished  from  all  other  buds  by  its  round  pro> 
white,  and  lonser  than  the  former,  for  which  reason  the  minent  .nostril&  Haviug  disappeared  all  the  winter,  it 
hinder  part  of  the  tail  appears  to  be  all  white.  But  discovers  itself  in  our  country  early  in  the  spring  by  its 
what  chiefly  excite  curiosity  are  the  two  long  naked  fea-  well-known  call.  Its  note  is  heard  earlier  or  later  as  the 
thers  above-mentioned,  which  spring  from  the  upper  part  season  seems  to  be  more  or  less  forward  and  the  weather 
of  the  rump  above  the  tail,  ana  which  are  usually  about  more  or  less  inviting.  From  the  cheerful  voice  of  this 
three  feet  long.  Tliese  are  bearded  only  at  the  beapn-  bird  the  farmer  nLaybe  instructed  in  the  real  advanoe- 
ning  and  the  end — ^the  whole  shaft  for  above  two  feet  ment  of  the  year.  The  Mlability  of  human  calendars 
nine  inches  being  of  a  deen  black,  while  the  feathered  is  but  two  well  known ;  but  from  this  bird's  note  the 
extremity  is  of  a  changeable  colour,  like  the  mallard's  husbandman  may  be  taught  when  to  sow  his  mostjise- 
neck.  ^  ful  seeds,  and  do  such  work  as  depends  upon  a  certain 
^  Tlds  bird,  which  for  beauty  exoeeds  all  others  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  These  feathered  guides  come 
pie  kind,  is  a  native  of  the  ]m>luoca  Islands,  but  found  to  us  heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true  commence- 
in  greatest  numbers  in  that  of  Aro.    There,  in  the  ment  of  the  season. 

delightful  and  spicy  woods  of  the  country,  do  these        The  cuckoo,  which  is  silent  some  time  after  its  appear- 

beaotiiul  creatures  fly  in  large  flocks ;  so  that  the  groves  ance,  begins  at  first  feebly  and  at  very  distant  intervals 
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to  gite  its  can,  wMoh  as  the  summer  advances  improres  at  home,  WiUoughbj  introdnoes  the  following  sbny, 

boui  in  its  frequency  and  loudness.    This  is  an  invita-  which  he  delivers  upon  the  credit  of  another.    **  The 

tion  to  courtship,  and  used  only  by  the  male,  who  sits  servants  of  a  gentleman  in  the  oountnr,  having  stockad 

generally  perched  upon  some  dead  tree  or  bare  bough,  up  in  one  of  Qieii  meadows  some  old  cuy  rotten  wiUowi^ 

and  repeats  his  song,  which  he  loses  as  soon  as  the  thought  proper  on  a  certain  occasion  to  cany  them  home, 

ffenial  season  is  over.    His  note  is  pleasant  though  uni-  In  heating  a  stove,  two  loss  of  this  timber  were  put  into 

K>rm  ;  and,  from  an  association  of  ideas,  seldom  occurs  the  furnace  beneath,  ana  fire  applied  as  usual    But 

to  the  memory  without  reminding  us  of  the  sweets  soon,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  family,  was  heard  titt 

of  summer.    Uustom,  too,  has  fixed  a  more  ludicrous  voice  of  a  cuckoo,  singing  three  times  ttom  under  the 

association  to  this  note ;  which,  however,  we  that  are  stove.    Wondering  at  so  extraordinarf  a  cry  in  winter 

bachelors  need  be  in  no  pain  about    This  reproach  time,  the  servants  ran  and  drew  the  willow  logs  from  the 

seems  to  arise  from  this  bird's  making  use  of  the  oed  or  furnace,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them  saw  something 

nest  of  another  to  deposit  its  own  brood  in.  move ;  wherefore,  taking  an  axe,  they  opened  the  hdei 

However  this  may  be,  nothing  is  more  ceftain  than  and,  thrusting  in  their  hands,  first  they  plucked  out 

that  the  female  makes  no  nest  of  her  own.    She  repairs  nothing  but  feathers ;  afterwards  liiey  got  hold  of  a 

for  that  purpose  to  the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  generally  living  animal — and  this  was  the  cuckoo  toat  had  waked 

the  water-wagtail  or  the  hedge-sparrow,  and,  having  de*  so  very  opportunely  for  its  own  safety.    It  was  indeed,** 

Toured  the  em  of  die  owner,  lavs  her  own  in  their  place,  continues  our  historian,  **  brisk  and  lively,  but  wholly 

8he  usually  lays  but  one,  which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  naked  and  bare  of  feathers,  and  without  any  winter  pro* 

size  of  a  bfackoird's.    Tiiis  the  fond  foolish  bird  hatches  vision  in  its  hole.    This  cuckoo  the  boys  kept  two  years 

with  great  assiduitv,  and  when  excluded  finds  no  difier-  afterwards  alive  in  the  stove ;  but  whether  it  repaid  then 

ence  in  the  great  ill-looking  changeling  from  her  own.  with  a  second  song  the  author  of  the  tale  has  not  thought 

To  supply  this  voracious  creature  the  credulous  nurse  fit  to  inform  us." 

toils  with  unusual  labour,  no  way  sensible  that  she  is       The  most  probable  opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that  is 

feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the  most  quails  and  woodcock  shift  their  habitations  in  winter,  so 

dcBtructive  robbers  of  her  future  progeny.  also  does  the  cuckoo ;  but  to  what  country  it  retires,  or 

It  was  once  doubted  whether  these  bii-ds  were  cami-  whether  it  has  been  ever  seen  on  its  journey,  are  ques* 

voroiis ;  but  Reaumur  was  at  the  pains  of  breeding  up  tions  that  I  am  wholly  incapable  of  resolving, 
several,  and  found  that  they  would  not  feed  upon  bread       Of  this  bird  there  are  manj  kinds  in  various  partaf 

or  com,  but  flesh  and  insects  were  their  favourite  nou-  of  the  world,  not  only  difiering  in  their  colours  but  their 

rishment    He  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  teach  size.    Biisson  makes  not  less  than  twenty-eight  sorts 

them  to  peck;  for  he  was  obliged  to  feed  them  for  a  ftill  of  them ;  but  what  analogy  they  bear  to  tne  English 

month  after  they  were  grown  as  bi^  as  the  mother.    In-  cuckoo  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.    He  talks 

sects,  however,  seemed  to  be  their  peculiar  food  when  of  one  particularly,  of  Brazfl,  as  makine  a  most  horribto 

young ;  for  they  devoured  flesh  by  a  kind  of  constraint,  noise  in  the  forests — ^which,  as  it  would  seem,  must  be 

as  it  was  always  put  into  their  mouths,  but  meal-worm  a  very  different  note  from  that  by  which  our  bird  is  dis- 

insects  the^  flew  to,  and  swallowed  of  their  own  accord  tinguished  at  home, 
most  greemly.    Indeed,  their  gluttony  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  conBider  the  capacity  of  their  stomach,  •»....«. 
which  is  enormous,  and  reaches  from  the  breast-bone  to               '•    } 
the  vent    It  is  partly  membraneous,  partly  muscular,                                     CHAP.   YIL 
and  of  a  prodigious  capacity ;  yet  still  they  are  not  to  be 

supposed  as  birds  of  prey,  for  they  have  neither  the  or  ths  pasboi  jotd  its  Avrannas. 

strength  nor  the  courage.     On  the  contrary,  they  are 

naturally  weak  and  fefuful,  as  appears  by  their  nying       The  parrot  is  the  best  known  among  us  of  all  foreign 

from  small  birds,  which  everywhere  pursue  them.    The  birds,  as  it  unites  the  greatest  beauty  with  the  greatest 

young  birds  are  brown  mixed  with  black ;  and  in  that  docility.    Its  voice,  also,  is  more  like  a  man's  than  that 

state  they  have  been  described  by  some  authors  as  old  of  any  other;  the  raven  is  too  hoarse,  and  the  jay  and 

ones.  magpie  too  shrill  to  resemble  the  truth ;  tbe  parrot's 

The  cuckoo,  when  fledged  and  fitted  for  flight,  follows  note  is  of  the  true  pitch,  and  capable  of  a  number 

its  supposed  parent  but  for  a  litde  time ;  its  appetites  of  modulations  that  even  some  of  our  orators  might  wish 

for  insect  fooa  increasing,  as  it  flnds  no  great  chance  in  vain  to  imitate. 

for  a  supply  in  imitating  its  little  conductor,  it  parts  good       The  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to  speak,  and 

friends,  the  step-child  seldom  offering  any  violence  to  its  the  great  number  of  words  which  it  is  capable  of  repeat 

nurse.    Nevertheless,  all  the  little  birds  of  the  grove  In^,  are  no  less  surprising.    We  are  assured  by  a  grave 

seem  to  consider  the  young  cuckoo  as  an  enemy,  and  writer  that  one  of  these  was  told  to  repeat  a  whole  connet 

revenge  the  cause  of  their  Und  by  their  repeated  insulta  from  Petrarch ;  and  that  I  may  not  be  wanting  in  my 

They  pursue  it  wherever  it  flies,  and  oblige  it  to  take  instance,  I  have  seen  a  parrot  belonging  to  a  distiller, 

shelter  in  the  thickest  branches  of  some  neighbouring  Who  had  sufl*ered  pretty  laigely  in  his  circumstances 

tree.    All  the  smaller  birds  form  the  train  of  its  pur-  from  an  informer  who  lived  opposite  him,  veiyridieu- 

sueis ;  but  the  wry-neck  in  particular  is  found  the  most  lously  employed.    This  bird  was  taught  to  ]^nounce 

active  in  the  chase ;  and  from  tbence  it  has  been  called  the  ninth  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 

by  many  the  cuckoo's  attendant  and  provider.    But  it  is  witness  against  thyneiffhbour,"  with  a  very  clear,  londt 

very  far  trom  following  with  a  friendly  intention ;  it  only  articulate  voice.    The  olrd  was  generally  placed  in  iti 

pursues  as  an  insulter  or  a  spy,  to  warn  all  its  little  com-  cage  over  against  the  inforraer^s  house,  and  delighted 

panions  of  the  cuckoo's  depredations.  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  its  persevering  exhorta- 

Such  are  the  manners  oi  this  bird  while  it  continues  tions. 
to  reside  or  to  be  seen  amongst  us.    But  early  on  the       Willoughby  tells  a  story  of  a  parrot,  which  is  not  as 

approach  of  winter  it  totally  disappears,  and  its  pas-  dull  as  those  usually  brought  up  when  the  bird's  fiusili^ 

sage  can  be  traced  to  no  other  country.    Some  suppose  of  talkiug  happens  to  be  the  subject    "  A  parrot  belu^ 

that  it  lies  hid  in  hollow  trees ;   and  others  that  it  ing  to  King  Henry  the  Seventn,  who  then  resided  at 

passes  into  warmer  climates.    Which  of  these  opinions  Westminster,  in  his  palace  by  the  river  lliames,  had 

is  true  is  very  uncertain,  as  there  are  no  facts  related  on  learned  to  talk  many  words  from  the  passengere  as  they 

either  side  that  can  be  totally  relied  on.    To  support  happened  to  take  water.    One  day,  sporting  on  its  perdi, 

the  opinion  that  they  remain  torpid  during  the  winter  tiie  poor  bird  fell  into  the  water,  at  the  same  time  errioff 
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ooft  M  loud  as  he  oould,  '  A  boat !  twenty  pounds  for  a  acarce  gape  sufficiently  tp  take  anything  in  for  their 

boat !'    A  waterman  who  happened,  to  be  near,  hearing  nourishment. 

the  cry,  made  to  the  plaee  where  the  parrot  was  floating,        Such  are  the  uses  of  the  beak  and  the  toes  when  used 

and  taking  him  up  restored  him  to  the  kmg.   As  it  seems  separately,  but  they  are  often  employed  together  when 

the  bird  was  a  fayourite,  the  man  insisted  that  he  ought  the  bird  is  exercised  in  climbing.    As  these  birds  can- 

te  have  a  reward  raider  equal  to  his  services  than  his  not  readily  hop  from  bough  to  bough,  their  legs  not 

trouble ;  and,  as  the  parrot  had  cried  twenty  pounds,  he  being  adapted  for  that  purpose,  they  use  both  the  beak 

said  the  king  was  bound  in  honour  to  gi-ant  it.    The  and  the  feet — ^first  catching  hold  with  the  beak  as  if 

Ung  at  last  afpreed  to  leave  it  to  the  parrot's  own  deter  with  a  hook,  and  drawing  up  the  legs  and  fastening 

mination,  which,  on  the  bird  hearing,  cried  out,  *  Give  them,  then  advancing  the  head  and  beak  again,  and  so 

the  knaye  a  groat'  **  putting  forward  the  body  and  the  feet  alternately  till  they 

The  parrot,  which  is  so  common  as  a  foreign   bird  attain  the  height  to  which  they  aspire, 
with  OS,  is  equally  so  as  an  indigenous  bird  in  the  cli-       The  tongue  of  this  bird  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a 

nates  where  it  is  produced.    The  forests  swarm  with  man,  from  which  reason  some  pretend  that  it  is  wel} 

tfiem ;  and  the  rook  is  no  better  known  with  us  than  the  qualified  to  imitate  the  human  speeeh ;  but  the  oigans 

parrot  in  almost  ereiy  part  of  the  East  and  West  In-  by  which  these  sounds  are  articulated  lie  farther  down 

dies.    It  is  in  vain  that  onr  naturalists  have  attempted  in  the  throat,  being  jperformed  by  the  great  motion 

to  anange  the  various  species  of  this  bird;  new  yarieties  which  the  "  os  hyoidear  has  in  these  birds  aboye  others, 
daily  omr  to  puzzle  the  system-maker,  or  to  demonstrate        The  parrot,  though  common  enough  in  Europe,  will 

the  narrowness  of  his  catalogues,    linneus  makes  the  not,  however,  breed  here.    The  climate  is  too  cold  for 

number  of  its  varieties  amount  to  forty  eeyen ;  while  its  warm  constitution ;  and  though  it  bears  our  winter 

BrisBon  doubles  the  number,,  and  extends  his  catalogue  when  arriyed  at  maturity,  yet  it  always  seems  sensible 

to  ninety-fiye.    Perhaps  even  this  list  might  be  in-  of  its  rigour,  and  loses  both  its  spirit  and  appetite  dur- 

eieased,  were  eyeiy  accidental  change  of  colour  to  be  ing  the  colder  part  of  the  season.    It  then  becomes 

considered  as  oonstitutinff  a  new  species.    But,  in  fact,  torpid  and  inactive,  and  seems  j^uite  changed  from  that 

natural  history  gains  little  by  these  disooveries ;  and  as  bustling,  loquacious  animal  which  it  appeared  in  its 

its  dominions  are  extended  it  becomes  more  banren.    It  native  forests,  where  it  is  almost  ever  upon  the  wing. 

is  asserted    by  sensible  travellers  that  tiie   natives  Notwithstanding,  the  parrot  lives  even  with  us  a  cou- 

of  Brazil  can  chwge  the  colour  of  a  parrot's  plumage  siderable  time  u  it  be  properly  attended  to;  and,  indeed, 

by  art    If  this  be  true — and  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  in-  it  must  be  owned  that  it  employs  but  too  great  a  pait  of 

fbrmatton — they  can  make  new  species  at  pleasure,  some  people's  attention. 

and  thus  out  out  endless  work  for  our  nomendators  at       The  extreme  sagacity  and  docility  of  the  bird  may 

home.  plead  as  the  best  excuse  for  those  who  spend  whole 

Those  who  usually  bring  these  birds  over  are  content  nours  in  teaching  tiieir  parrots  to  speak ;  indeed,  the 

to  make  three  or  four  distinctions,  to  which  they  give  bird  on  those  occasions  seems  the  wisest  animal  of  the 

names ;    and  with  these  distinctions  I  must  content  two.    It  at  first  obstinately  resists  all  instruction,  but 

myself  also.    The  large  kind,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  seems  to  be  won  by  perseverance,  makes  a  few  attempts 

xaven,  are  called  ''  mackaws ;"  the  next  size  are  simply  to  imitate  the  first  sounds,  and  when  it  has  got  one 

sailed  "  parrots ;"  those  which  are  entirely  white  are  word  distinct  all   the  succeeding  come  with  greater 

called  "lories;"  and  the  leaser  kind  of  all  are  called  facUity.     The   bird   generally   learns  most  in   those 

**  paroquets."     The  di^erence  between  even  these  is  families  where  the  master  or  mistress  have  the  least  to 

lather  in  the   size  than   in  any  ether  peculiar  con-  do ;  and  becomes  more  expert  in  proportion  as  its  in 

formatioa,  as  they  are  all  formed  alike,  having  toes,  two  structors  are  idly  assiduous.    In  going  through  th 

be£ncB  and  two  behind,  for  climbing  and   holding ;  towns  of  France  some  time  since,  I  coidd  not  help  ob 

atrong  hooked  bills  for  breaking  open  nuts  and  other  serving  how  much  plainer  their  parrots  spoke  than  oura^ 

haxd  substanoes  on  which  they  f(^ ;  and  loud,  harsh  and  how  very  distinctly  I  understood  their  parrots  speak 

T<Hcee^  by  which  they  fill    imir  native  woods  with  French  when  I  could  not  understand  our  own,  though 

clamour.  they  spoke  my  native  language.    I  was  at  first  for  as- 

^  Bat  there  are  frirther  peculiarities  in  the  conforma  cribiug  it  to  the  difierent  qualities  of  the  two  languages, 

lioB :  and  first,  their  toes  are  contrived  in  a  angular  and  was  for  entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 

mannwr,  which  appears  when  they  walk  or  elimb  and  vowels  and  consonants ;  but  a  friend  who  was  with  me 

when  they  are  eating.     For  the  first   purpose   they  solved  the  difficulty  at  once,  b^  assuring  me  that  the 

atosteh  two  of  their  toes  forward  and  two  oackward ;  French  women  scarce  did  anvtlung  else  tiie  whole  day 

Vat  when  they  take  their  meat,  and  bring  it  to  their  than  sit  and  instruct  their  feathered  pupils,  and  that  the 

mouths  with  their  foot,  they  dexterously  and  nimbly  birds  were  thus  distinct  in  their  lessons  in  consequence 

turn  the  creater  hind-toe  forward,  so  as  to  take  a  firmer  of  continual  schooling. 

gnap  of  toe  nut  or  the  fruit  they  are  going  to  feed  on,       The  parrots  of  France  are  certainly  very  expert,  but 

•tanding  all  the  while  upon  the  other  fog.    Nor  even  do  nothing  to  tiiose  of  the  'Brazils,  where  the  education 

tbej  present  their  food  in  the  usual  manner ;  for  other  of  a  parrot  is  considered  as  a  very  serious  afiair.    The 

aniinals  turn  their  meat  inwards  to  the  mouth ;  but  **  History  of  Prince  Maurice's  Parrot,"  given  us  by  Mr. 

these,  in  a  seemingly  awkward  position,  turn  their  meat  Locke,  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here ;  but 

outwards,  and  thus  hold  the  hardest  nuts  as  if  in  one  Cluaius  assures  us  that  the  parrots  of  that  country  are 

hand,  tiUwith  their  bills  they  break  the  ^lell  and  extract  the  most  sensible  and  cunning  of  all  animals  not  endued 

the  kernel  with  reason.    The  great  parrot  called  the  "  aiourous"— 

The  hill  is  fiftshioned  with  still  greater  peculiarities;  tlie  head  of  which  is  adorned  with  yellow,  red,  and  violet. 

i»r  the  upper  ohap  as  well  as  the  lower  are  both  movea-  the  body  green,  the  end  of  the  wings  red,  the  feathera 

Ue.     In  most  other  birds  the  upper  chap  is  connected,  of  the  tail  long  and  yellow — this  bird,  he  asserts,  which 

and  naakes  but  one  piece  with  the  skull ;  but  in  these,  is  seldom  brought  into  Furope,  is  a  prodigy  of  undei^ 

and  in  one  or  two  species  of  the  feathered  tribe  more,  standing.    '*  A  certain  Brazilian  woman,  who  lived  in  a 

the  upper  chap  is  connected  to  the  bone  of  the  head  village  two  miles  distant  from  the  island  on  which  we 

hj  a  strong  membrane  placed  on  each  side,  which  lifts  resided,  had  a  parrot  of  this  kind  which  was  the  wonder 

and  depresses  it  at  pleasure.    By  ibis  contrivance  they  of  the  place.    It  seemed  endued  with  such  understand-, 

can  open  their  biUs  the  wider-— which  is  not  a  littie  use-  ing  as  to  discern  and  comprehend  whatever  she  said  to 

lol,  ae  the  upper  chap  is  so  hooked  and  so  over-hanginff  it    As  we  sometimes  used  to  pass  by  the  woman's 

that,  if  the  lower  onap  only  had  motion,  they  could  house  she  used  to  call  upon  us  to  stop,  promising,  if  we 
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gave  her  a  comb  or  a  looking-glass,  that  she  would  make  tastes  of  cloves  and  cinnamon ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 

her  parrot  sing  and  dance  to  entertain  us.    Tf  we  agreed  it  is  insupportable  bitter  if  the  berries  they  feed  on  are 

to  her  request,  as  soon  as  she  had  pronounced  some  of  that  quality.    The  seed  of  the  cotton-tree  intoiicates 

words  to  tne  bird  it  began  not  only  to  leap  and  skip  on  them  in  the  same  manner  that  wine  does  man ;  anderm 

the  perch  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  to  talk  and  to  wine  itself  is  drunk  by  parrots,  as  Aristotle  assures  ns, 

whistle,  and  imitate  the  shoutings  and  exclamations  by  which  they  are  Uius  rendered  more  talkative  and 

of  the  Brazilians  when    they  prepare  for   battle.    In  amusing.     But  of  all  food  they  are  fond  of  the  caitha* 

brief,  when  it  came  into  the  woman's  head  to  bid  it  sing,  mus,  or  bastard  safllron ;  which,  though  strongly  purgft- 

it  sang — ^to  dance,  it  danced.    But  if,  contrary  to  our  tive  to  man,  agrees  perfectly  with  their  constitution,  and 

promise,  we  refused  to  give  the  woman  the  little  present  fattens  ihem  in  a  very  short  time, 

agreed  on,  the  parrot  seemed  to  sympathise  in  her  Of  the  paroquet  kind  in  Bnuil,  Labat  assores  us  that 

resentment,  and  was  silent  and  immoveable ;  neither  they  are  the  most  beautiful  in  their  plumage  and  the 

could  we  by  any  means  provoke  it  to  move  either  foot  most  talkative  birds  in  Nature.    They  are  very  tame, 

or  tongue."  and  appear  fond  of  mankind;  they  seem  pleased  at  hold- 

This  sagacity,  which  parrots  show  in  a  domestic  ^tate,  ing  parley  with  him ;  they  tiever  have  done,  but  while 

seems  also  natural  to  them  in  their  native  resideuce  he  contiTmes  to  talk  answer  him,  and  appear  reeolTed  to 

among  the  woods.    They  live  together  in  flocks,  and  have  the  last  word ;  but  they  are  possessed  of  another 

mutually  assist  each  other  against  other  animals,  either  by  <^uality  which  is  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  Hm  assoeia- 

their  courage  or  their  notes  of  warning.    They  generally  tion — their  flesh  is  the  most  delicate  imaginable,  and 

breed  in  hollow  trees,  where  they  make  a  round  hole,  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  are  fonder  of  indulging 

and  do  not  line  their  nest  within.    If  they  find  any  part  their  appetites  than  their  ears.    The  fowler  walks  into 

of  a  tree  beginning  to  rot  from  the  breaking  off  of  a  the  woodt^  where  they  keep  in  abnndanoe ;  but  as  they 

branch  or  any  such  accident,  this  they  take  care  to  are  green,  and  exactly  the  colour  of  the  leaves  among 

scoop,  and  to  make  the  whole  sufliciently  wide  and  con-  which  they  sit,  he  only  hears  their  prattle  without  being 

venient ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  content  able  to  see  a  single  bird ;  he  looks  round  him,  eensihle 

with  the  hole  which  a  woodpeclcer  has  wrought  out  with  that  his  game  is  within  gun-shot  in  abnndanoe,  but  is 

greater  ease  before  them,  and  in  this  they  prepare  to  mortified  to  the  last  deme  that  it  is  impossible  to  sea 

hatch  and  bring  up  their  young.  them.    Unfortunately  for  these  little  animals,  they  ai« 

They  lay  two  or  three  eggs ;  probably  the  smaller  restless  and  ever  on  the  wing,  so  that  in  flying  from  one 

kind  may  lay  more;  for  itisarulethatumvensallyholds  tree  to  another  he  has  but  too  frequent  opportonitieB 

through  Nature,  that  the  smallest  animals  are  always  of  destroying  them ;  for  as  aoon  as  tbey  have  stripped 

the  most  prolific ;  for,  being,  from  their  natural  weakness,  the  tree  on  which  thev  sat  of  all  its  bieiTies,  some  ons 

more  subject  to  devastation,  Nature  finds  it  necessary  of  them  flies  off  to  anotner;  and  if  that  be  found  fit  for 

to  replenish  the  species  by  superior  fecundity.    In  gene-  the  purpose,  it  gives  a  loud  call,  which  all  the  rest  resort 

ral,  however,  the  number  of  their  eggs  is  stinted  to  two,  to.    That  is  the  opportunity  the  fowler  has  long  been 

like  those  of  the  pigeon,  and  they  are  about  the  same  waiting  for ;  he  fires  in  among  the  flock  while  they  ais 

size.    They  are  always  marked  with  little  specks  like  yet  on  the  wing ;  and  he  seldom  fails  of  bringing  dowa 

those  of  a  partridge ;  and  some  travellers  assure  us  that  a  part  of  them.    But  it  is  singular  enough  to  see  fiiem 

they  are  always  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  tallest,  when  they  find  their  companions  fallen.    They  set  up  a 

straightest,  and  largest  ti*ees.     The  natives  of  these  loud  outcry,  as  if  they  were  chiding  their  destroyer,  m 

countries,  who  have  little  else  to  do,  are  very  assiduous  do  not  cease  until  they  see  him  preparing  for  aseoood 

in  spying  out  the  places  where  the  parrot  is  seen  to.  charge. 

nestle,  and  generally  come  with  great  joy  to  inform  the  But  though  there  are  so  many  motives  for  destrof 

Europeans,  if  there  be  any,  of  the  discovery.    As  those  ing  these  beautiful  birds,  they  are  in  very  great  plenty; 

birds  have  always  the  matest  docility  that  are  taken  and  in  some  coimtries  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  they  us 

young,  such  a  nest  is  often  considered  as  worth  taking  considered  by  the  Negroes  as  their  greatest  Unmenton. 

some  trouble  to  be  possessed  of;  and  for  thia  purpose  The  flocks  of  parrots  persecute  them  with  their  m- 

the  usual  method  of  coming  at  the  young  is  by  cutting  ceasing  screaming,  and  devour  whatever  fruits  they 

down  the  tree.    In  the  fall  of  the  tree  it  oflen  happens  attempt  to  produce  by  art  in  their  little  gardena   In 

that  the  young  parrots  are  killed ;  but  if  one  of  tnem  other  places  they  are  not  so  destructive,  but  sufficiently 

surrives  the  shock  it  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  recom-  common  ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarce  a  country  of  tw 

pense.  tropical  climates  that  has  not  many  of  the  oomfflOB 

Such  is  the  avidity  with  which  these  birds  are  sought  kinds  as  well  as  some  peculiarly  its  own.    TraveQen 

when  young;  for  it  is  known  they  always  speak  beat  have  counted  more  than  a  hundred  kinds  on  ih»  oasA 

when  their  ear  has  not  been  anticipated  by  the  harsh  nent  of  Africa  only ;  there  is  one  country  in  partieaiar, 

notes  of  the  wild  ones.    But  as  the  natives  are  not  a^ile  north  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  which  takes  its  naina 

upon  all  occasions  to  supply  the  demand  for  young  ones,  from  the  multitude  of  XMinrots  which  are  seen  in  iti 

they  are  contented  to  take  uie  old,  and  for  tnat  purpose  wooda    There  are  white  parrots  seen  in  the  bonung 

shoot  them  in  the  woods  with  heavy  arrows  heaaedwith  regions  of  Ethiopia ;  in  the  £ast  Indies  they  are  of  the 

cotton,  which  knock  down  the  bira  witliout  killing  it  largest  size ;  in  Bouth  America  they  are  docile  and  tattsr 

The  parrots  thus  stunned  are  carried  home ;  some  die,  tive ;  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Paoi&o  Sea  and  thelndiiB 

but  others  recover,  and,  by  kind  usage  and  plentiful  Ocean  they  swarm  in  gt^ftt  variety  and  abundance,  and 

food,  become  talkative  and  noisy.  add  to  the  splendour  of  those  woods  which  Nature  has 

But  it  is  not  for  l^e  sake  of  their  conversation  alone  dressed  in  eternal  green, 

that  the  parrot  is  sought  after  amon^  the  savages ;  for  So  generally  are  these  birds  known  at  present,  and  so 

though  soilie  of  them  are  bnt  tough  andiU-tasted,  yet  t^ere  great  is  their  variety,  that  nothing  seems  more  extitr 

are  other  sorts,  particularly  of  the  small  paroquet  tribe,  ordinary  than  that  there  was  but  one  sort  of  them  known 

that  are  very  delicate  food.    In  general  it  obtains,  that  amonff  the  ancients,  and  that  at  a  time  when  they  pi^ 

whatever  fruit  or  grain  these  birds  mostly  feed  upon  tended  to  be  masters  of  the  world.    If  nothing  elM 

their  flesh  partakes  of  the  flavour,  and  becomes  good  or  could  serve  to  show  the  vanity  of  a  Boman's  boait,  ibfi 

ill  tasted  according  to  the  quality  of  thefr  particmar  diet,  parrot  tribe  might  be  an  instance,  of  which  there  aie  a 

When  the  guava  ia  ripe  they  are  at  that  season  fat  and  hundred  kinds  now  known,  not  one  of  which  naturally 

tender ;   if  they  feed  upon  the  seed  of  the  acajou  their  breeds  in  the  countries  that  acknowledged  the  Roman 

flesh  contracts  an  agreeable  flavour  of  garlic ;  if  they  power.    The  greenjparoquet,  with  red  neck,  was  the  fint 

feed  upon  the  seed  of  the  spice  trees  their  flesh  then  of  this  kind  that  was  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  only 
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one  that  was  known  to  the  anoients  from  the  time  of  is  usually  deposited  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  eggs 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  age  of  Nero.  This  was  are  thus  iaid,  the  female,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
brought  from  India ;  and  when  afterwards  the  Romans  not  including  the  three  days  during  which  she  is  em- 
began  to  ^k  and  rummage  through  all  their  dominions  ployed  in  laying,  continues  to  hatch,  relieved  at  inter> 
for  new  and  unheard  of  luxuries,  they  at  last  found  out  vals  by  the  male.  The  turns  are  usually  regulated  with 
others  in  Oaganda,  an  island  of  Etoiopia,  which  they  great  exactness.  From  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  eyen- 
oonsidered  as  an  extraordinazy  disooyery.  ing  till  nine  the  next  day  the  female  continues  to  sit ; 
Parrots  haye  usuaUy  the  same  disorders  as  other  she  is  then  relieyed  by  the  male,  who  takes  his  plaoe 
birds;  and  they  haye  one  or  two  peculiar  to  their  kind,  from  ten  till  three,  while  his  mate  is  feeding  abroad. 
They  are  sometimes  struck  by  a  kind  of  aponlectio  In  this  manner  they  sit  alternately  till  the  young  are 
blow,  by  which  they  fall  from  their  perches,  ana  for  a  excluded.  If  during  Uiis  term  the  female  delays  to  return 
while  seem  ready  to  expire.  The  other  is  the  growing  at  the  expected  time,  the  male  follows  and  drives  her 
of  the  beak,  which  becomes  so  yery  much  hooked  as  to  to  the  nest ;  and,  should  he  in  his  turn  be  dilatory,  she 
depriye  them  of  the  power  of  eating.    These  infirmities,  retaliates  with  equal  severity. 

however,  do  not  hinder  them  from  being  long-lived ;  The  young  ones  when  hatched  require  no  food  for  the 

for  a  parroti  well  kept,  will  liye  fiye  or  six  and  twenty  three  nrst  days,  only  wanting  to  be  kept  warm,  which 

years.  is  an  employment  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  her- 
self   During  this  period  she  never  stirs  out,  except  for 

•»—  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  little  food.    From  this  they  are  fed 

for  eight  or  ten  days  with  com  or  grain  of  different 

CHAP.  Vni.  kinds,  which  the  old  ones  gather  in  the  fields  and  keep 

treasured  up  in  their  crops,  from  whence  they  throw  it 

THE  FiosoM  AKD  ITS  yxBTETiEs  up  again  into  the  mouths  of  their  young  ones,  who  very 

greedily  demand  it 
This  is  one  of  the  birds  which,  from  its  great  fecun-  As  tnis  method  of  feeding  the  young  from  the  crop  is 
dity,  we  have  in  some  measure  reclaimed  from  a  state  difierent  in  birds  of  the  pigeon  kmd  from  all  others,  it 
of  Nature,  and  taught  to  live  in  habits  of  dependence,  demands  a  more  detailed  explanation.    Of  all  birds,  for 
Indeed,  its  fecundity  seems  to  be  increased  by  human  its  size,  the  pigeon  has  the  largest  crop,  which  is  also 
cultivation ;  since  those  pigeons  that  live  in  a  wild  state  made  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  the  kind.     In  two 
in  the  woods  are  by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  those  in  our  of  those  that  were  dissected  by  a  member  of  the  Royal 
pigeon-houses  nearer  home.    The  power  of  increase  in  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  foimd  that  if  the  anatomist 
most  birds  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  their  food ;  blew  air  into  the  wind-pipe  it  distended  tlie  crop  or 
and  it  is  seen  in  more  tnan  one  instance  that  man,  by  gullet  to  a  prodigious  size.    This  was  the  more  extraor* 
supplying  food  in  plenty  and  allowing  the  animal  at  dinary,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  commimication  what- 
Ihe  same  time  a  proper  share  of  freedom,  has  brought  eyer  hetween  these' two  receptacles — as  the  conduit  by 
some  of  those  kinds  which  are  known  to  lay  but  once  a  which  we  breathe,  as  everyone  knows,  leads  to  a  yery 
year  to  become  much  more  prolific.  different  receptacle  from  tnat  where  wo  put  our  fooil. 
The  tame  pigeon  and  all  its  beautiful  yarleties  derive  By  what  apertures  the  air  blown  into  lungs  of  tlie  pi- 
their  origin  from  one  species  only — the  stock-dove ;  the  geon  makes  its  way  into  the  crop  is  unsown ;  but 
English  name  implying  its  being  the  stock  or  stem  from  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  these  birds  have  a 
whence  the  other  domestic  kinds  haye  been  propagated,  power  of  filling  the  crop  with  air ;   and  some  of  them, 
This  bird  in  its  natural  state  is  of  a  deep  blueish  ash-  which  are  called  "  croppers,"  distend  it  in  such  a  man- 
colour  ;  the  breast  dashed  with  a  fine  changeable  green  ner  that  the  bird's  breast  seems   much   bigger  than 
and  purple ;  its  wings  marked  with  two  black  bars ;  the  its  body.    The  peculiar  mechanism  of  this  part  is  not 
back  white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with  black,  well  known ;  but  the  necessity  for  it  in  these  animals  is 
These  are  the  colours  of  a  pigeon  in  a  state  of  Nature ;  pretty  obvious.    The  pigeon,  as  we  all  know,  liyes  en- 
and  from  these  simple  tints  has  man  by  art  propagated  tirely  upon  grain  and  water ;  these  are  mixed  together 
a  yariety  that  words  cannot  describe,  nor  oven  fancy  sug-  in  tne  crop,  and  in  the  ordhiary  way  are  digested  in 
gest.     However,  Nature  still  perseveres  in  her  great  out-  proportion  as  the  bird  lays  in  its  provision.    But  to  feed 
line ;  and  though  the  form,  colour,  and  eyen  the  fecun-  its  )roung,  which  are  yery  voracious,  it  is  necessary  to 
dity  of  these  birds  may  be  altered  by  art,  yet  their  lay  in  a  store  greater  than  ordinarjr,  and  to  giye  the 
natural  manners  and  inclinations  continue  still  the  food  a  kind  of  half  maceration  to  suit  their  tender  ap- 
8ame.  petites.    The  heat  of  the  bird's  body,  assisted  by  air  and 
The  stock-doye  in  its  native  woods  differs  from  the  numerous  glands  separating  a  milky  fluid,  are  the  most 
iTDg-dove  (a  bird  that  has  never  been  reclaimed)  by  its  necessary  instruments  for  this  operation ;  but  in  pro- 
breeding  in  the  holes  of  rocks  and  the  hollow  of  trees,  portion  as  the  food  macerates  it  begins  to  swell  uso. 
All  other  birds  of  the  pigeon  kind  build,  like  rooks,  in  and  the  crop  must  of  consequence  be  considerabjy 
the   topmost  branches  of  the  forest,  and  choose  their  dilated.    Still,  however,  the  air  which  is  contained  in 
habitation  as  remote  as  possible  from  man.    But  this  it  gives  the  bird  a  power  of  contracting  it  at  plea^re ; 
species  soon  takes  to  buud  in  aitificial  cayities ;  and,  for  if  it  were  filled  with  more  solid  substances  the  bird 
from  the  temptation  of  a  ready  provision  and  numerous  could  haye  no  power  to  compress  it    But  this  is  not 
society,  easily  submits  to  the  tyranny  of  man.     Still,  the  case ;  the  bird  can  compress  its  crop  at  pleasure, 
however,  it  preserves  its  native  colour  for  several  gene-  and,  driving  out  the  air,  can  thus  driye  out  the  food  also, 
rationey  and  becomes  more  variegated  only  in  proportion  which  is  forced  up  the  gullet  like  a  pellet  from  a  pop- 
as  it  removes  irom  the  original  simplicity  of  its  colour-  gun.     The   young   ones,    open-mouthed,    receive    this 
ipg  in  the  woods.  tribute  of  afiection,  and  are  thus  fed  three  times  a-day. 
The    dove-house  pigeon,  as  is  well  known,  breeds  In  feeding  the  male  usually  supplies  the  young  female, 
every    month ;  but  then  it  is  necessary  to  supply  it  while  the  old  female  suppUes  the  young  of  the  opposite 
with  food  wheneyer  the  weather   is    severe,    or    the  sex.    The  food  with  which  they  are  supplied  is  more 
fields   are  covered  with  snow.     Upon  other  occasions  macerated  in  the  beginning ;  but  as  they  grow  older  the 
it  may  be  left  to  provide  for  itself,  and  it  generally  repays  parents  give  it  less  preparation,  and  at  last  drive  them 
the  owner  for  its  protection.    The  pigeon  lays  two  white  out  to  shift  for  themselves.    When  well  fed,  however, 
eggs,  yyhiob  most  usually  produce  young  ones  of  differ-  the  old  ones  do  not  wait  for  the  total  dismission  of  their 
ent  sexes.    For  the  laying  of  each  egg  it  is  necessary  to  yoimg ;  but  in  the  same  nest  are  to  be  foimd  young  ones 
have  a  particular  congress  with  the  male ;  and  the  egg  almost  fit  for  flight  and  eggs  hatching  at  the  same  time 
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The  fidelity  of  the  turtle-doYe  is  proverbial,  and  makes  This  seems  a  bird  much  fonder  of  its  native  freedom 

the  usual  comparison  of  such  poets  as  are  content  to  re-  than  the  former ;  and  attempts  have  been  frequently 

peat  what  others  have  said  before  them;  but  tlie  pigeon  made  to  render  it  domestic;  but  they  have  hitherto 

of  the  dove-house  is  not  so  faithful,  and,  having  been  proved  fruitless,  for  though  their  eggs  have  be&i  hatelwd 

subjected  to  man,  it  puts  on  licentiousness  among  its  by  the  tame  pigeon  in  the  dove-house,  yet  as  soon  as 

other  domestic  habits.    Two  males  are  often  seen  quar-  they  oould  fly  they  always  betook  themselves  to  the 

relling  for  the  same  mistress ;   and  when  the  female  woods  where  Uiey  were  first  produced.    In  the  beginning 

admits  the  addresses  of  a  new  gallant,  her  old  companion  of  winter  these  assemble  in  great  flocks  in  the  woods, 

seems  to  bear  the  contempt  with  some  marks  of  displea-  and  leave  off  oooing ;   nor  do  they  resume  this  note 

tore,  abstains  from  her  company,  or  if  he  approaches  it  of  courtship  till  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the  genii] 

is  only  to  chastise  her.   There  have  been  instances  when  season,  by  supplying  them  with  food,   renews  thdr 

two  males,  being  displeased  with  their  respective  mates,  desires. 

have  thought  proper  to  make  an  exchange,  and  have  The  turtle-dove  is  smaller  bnt  a  much  shier  bird  ihao 

lived  in  great  harmony  with  their  new  respective  mates,  any  of  the  former.    It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 

Bo  great  is  the  produce  of  tliis  bird  in  its  domestic  the  rest  by  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  is  of  a  fine  yellow, 

state,  that  near  fifteen  thousand  may  in  the  sjiaoe  of  four  and  bv  a  beautiful  crimson  circle  that  encompasses  the 

Sears  be  produced  firom  a  single  pair.  But  the  stock-  eye-lias.  The  fidelity  of  these  birds  is  noted ;  and  i 
ove  seldom  breeds  above  twice  a  year ;  for  when  the  pair  put  in  a  cage,  if  one  dies  the  other  will  not  surrife 
winter  months  come,  the  whole  employment  of  the  food  it  The  turtle-dove  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  few  or 
couple  is  rather  for  self-preservation  than  transmitting  a  none  remain  in  our  northern  climates  in  winter.  They 
posterity.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  a  stronger  at-  fly  in  flocks  when  they  come  to  breed  here  in  summer, 
tachment  to  their  young  than  those  who  are  found  to  and  delight  in  open,  mountainous,  sandj  countries, 
breed  so  often ;  whether  it  l>e  that  instinct  acts  more  But  they  build  their  nests  in  the  midst  of  woods,  and 
powerfully  upon  them  in  their  state  of  natura,  or  that  choose  the  most  retired  situations  for  incubation.  They 
their  aflections  are  divided  by  the  multiplicity  of  claims,  feed  upon  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  are  fondest  of  millet- 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  seed. 

It  is  from  a  species  of  these,  therefoi'e,  that  those  To  this  short  list  might  be  added  a  long  catalogue 

pigeons  that  are  called  earners,  and  are  used  to  convey  of  foreign  pigeons,  of  which  we  know  little  more  than 

lettei's,  are  produced.    These  are  easily  distinguished  the  plumage  and  the  names.    Indeed,  the  variety  of 

from  all  others  by  their  eyes,  which  are  compassed  about  their  plumage  is  as  beautiful  as  the  names  by  whieh 

with  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin,  and  being  of  a  they  are  kuown  are  harsh  and  dissonant    The  **  ooot> 

dark-blue  or  blackish  colour.    It  is  from  their  attach-  zimtzcan,*'  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 

ment  to  their  native  place,  and  particularly  where  they  tenants  of  the  Mexican  forests ;   but  few,  I  oeiieve, 

have  brought  up  their  young,  that  these  birds  are  em-  would  desire  to  learn  the  name  only  to  be  informed  that 

ployed  in  several  countries  as  the  most  expeditious  it  is  covered  with  purple,  green,  and  yellow  plumage^ 

carriers.    They  are  firat  brought  from  the  place  where  To    describe    such    birds    the    historian's  pen  is  not 

they  were  bred,  and  whither  it  is  intended  to  send  them  half  such  an  useful  implement  as  the  painter's  nendl 
back  with  information.    The  letter  is  tied  under  the 

bird's  wing,  and  it  is  then  let  loose  to  return.    The  little  

animal  no  sooner  finds  itself  at  liberty  than  its  passion 

for  its  native  spot  directs  all  its  motions.    It  is  seen  BOOK  V. — CHAP.  L 
upon  these  occajsions  flying  directly  into  the  clouds  to  an 

amazing  height ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  certainty  or  bibds  of  ths  spabbow  kind  in  general. 
and  exactness,  directing  itself  by  some  surprising  instinct 

towards  home,  which  lies  sometimes  at  many  miles'  dis-  Still  descending  from  t>ie  larger  to  the  smaller,  we 

tance,  bringing  its  message  to  those  to  whom  it  is  come  to  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind;    or  that  olaas 

directed.    By  what  marks  they  discover  the  place,  by  of  beautiful  little  animals  that,  being  less  than  the 

what  chart  they  are  guided  in  the  right  way,  is  to  us  pigeon,  go  on  diminishing  till  we  arrive  at  the  him^ 

utterly  unknown ;  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  space  of  an  ming-bird,  the  smallest  of  the  feathered  creation, 

hour  and  a  half  they  perform  a  jomney  of  forty  miles ;  The  birds  which  compose  this  class  chiefly  live  in  the 

which  is  a  degree  ot  despatch  three  times  greater  than  neighbourhood  of  man,  and  are  his  gi^atest  favourites 

the  fleetest  quadruped  can  perform.    These  Inrds  are  not  The  falcon  may  be  more  esteemed,  and  the  turkey  mors 

brought  up  at  present  with  as  much  care  as  formerly,  useful ;    but  those  he  considers    as    servants,  not  as 

when  they  were  sent  from  governors  in  a  besieged  city  friends — as  animals  reclaimed    merely  to  supply  him 

to  generals  that  were  coming  to  relieve  it  without — ^when  with  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life;  but  these  little 

they  were  sent  from  princes  to  their  subjects  with  tidings  painted  songstere  have  his  aflections,  as  well  from  their 

of  some  fortunate  event  or  frt>m  lovers  to  their  mistresses  oeauty  as  their  melody ;  it  is  this  delightful  class  that 

with  expressions  of  their  passion.  fill  his  groves  with  harmony,  and  lifts  his  heart  to  sym- 

The  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  so  numerous  that  pathise  with  their  raptures.    All  the  other  classes  aro 

it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  mention  them ;  so  much  either  mute  or  screaming ;  it  is  this  diminutive  tribe 

is  the  figure  and  colour  of  tliis  bird  under  human  con-  only  that  have  voices  equal  to  the  beauty  oi  their 

troi,  that  pigeon<fauciers,  by  coupling  a  male  and  female  figures — equally  adapted  to  rejoice  man  and  delight 

of  different  sorts,  can  breed  them,  as  they  express  it,  to  each  other. 

a  feather.  From  hence  we  have  the  various  names  As  they  are  the  favourites  of  man,  so  they  are  chiefly 
of  *' croppers,"  "  carriere,"  *' jacobins,"  **powters,"  seen  near  him.  All  the  great  birds  dread  hisvidnitj, 
"  runts,"  and  "  turbits" — all  birds  that  at  first  might  and  keep  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  or  the  brow 
have  accidentally  varied  from  the  stock-dove ;  and  then,  of  the  most  craggy  precipice :  but  these  seldom  resort 
by  having  these  varieties  still  heightened  by  food,  cli-  to  the  thicker  parts  of  the  wood ;  they  keep  near  its 
mate,  and  pairing,  different  species  have  been  produced,  edges,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivated  fields,  in  tfa0 
But  there  are  many  species  of  the  wild  pigeon,  which,  hedge-rows  of  farm-grounds,  and  even  in  the  yard  mix- 
though  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  the  stock-dove,  are  ing  with  the  poultry. 

nevertheless  suiBciently  different  from  it  to  deserve  a  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  their  living  near  msa 

distinct  description     Ine  '*  ring-<love"  is  of  this  num-  is  not  a  society  of  affection  on  their  part  as  they  approadi 

her — ^a  good  deal  larger  than  the  former,  and  building  inliabited  grounds  merely  because  their  chief  provisiosL 

its  nest  with  a  fiew  Srj  sticks  in  the  boughs  of  trees,  is  to  be  found  there.    In  the  depth  of  the  desert  or  the 
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gloom  of  the  forest  there  is  no  grain  to  be  picked  up--  oircumspeotion.    The  autanmal  flight  probably  consists 
none  of  those  tenddr  bads  that  are  so  grateful  to  their  of  the  parents  conducting  their  new-nedged  young  to 
mpetites ;  insects  themselves,  that  make  so  great  a  part  those  places  where  there  is  sufficient  provision,  and  a 
d  their  food,  are  not  found  there  in  abundance,  their  proper  temperament  of  the  air  during  the  winter  season ; 
natures  being  unsuited  to  the  moisture  of  the  place.    As  and  their  i-etum  in  spiing  is  obviously  from  an  attach- 
we  enter,  therefore,  deeper  into  uncultivated  woods  the  ment  to  the  place  which  was  found  so  convenient  before 
silence  becomes  more  profound ;  everything  canies  the  for  the  pur^ses  of  nestling  and  incubation, 
look  of  awful  stUhiess ;  there  are  none  of  those  warblings.  Autumn  is  the  principal  season  when  the  bird-catcher 
none  of  those  murmurs  that  awaken  attention  as  when  employs  his  art  to  catch  these  wanderers.    His  nets  are 
near  the  habitations  <^  men ;  there  is  nothing  of  that  a  most  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  being  generally 
ooofused  buzz,  formed  by  the  united  though  distant  voices  twelve  yai^s  and  a  half  long  and  two  yards  and  a  half 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds ;  but  all  is  profoundly  dead  and  wide,  and  so  contrived  as  from  a  flat  position  to  rise  on 
nknui.     Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  traveller  may  be  each  side,  and  clap  over  the  birds  that  are  decoyed  to 
louaedfromthislethargyof  lite  by  the  voice  of  the  heron  come  between  them.    The  birds  in  their  passage  are 
or  the  scream  of  an  eagle ;  but  his  sweet  little  friends  always  observed  to  fly  against  the  wind ;  hence  there  is 
■nd  warblers  have  totally  forsaken  him.  a  great  contention  among  the  bird-catchers  which  shall 
There  is  still  another  reason  for  these  little  birds  gain  the  wind ;  for  example,  if  it  is  westerly,  the  bird- 
avoiding  the  depth  of  the  forest ;  which  is,  that  their  catcher  who  lays  his  nets  most  to  the  east  is  sure  of  the 
most  formidable  enemies  usually    reside  there.    The  most  plentiful  sport  if  his  oaJl-birds  are  good.    For  this 
greater  birds,  like  robbers,  choose  the  most  dreary  soli-  purpose  he  generally  carries  five  or  six  linnets,  two  gold- 
lodes  for  their  retreats ;   and  if  they  do  not  find,  they  finches,  two  greennnches,  one  wood-lark,  one  red  poU, 
make  a  desert  all  around  them.    The  small  birds  fly  from  and  perhaps  a  bullfinch,  a  yeUow-hammer,  a  titrlork^ 
tbeir  tyranny,  and  take  protection  in  the  vicinity  of  man,  and  an  aberdavine :  these  are  placed  at  small  distances 
where  they  Know  their  more  unmeYciful  foes  will  not  from  the  nets  in  little  cages.    He  has  besides  what  he 
Yonture  to  pursue  them.  calls  his  "  flur-birds/'  which  are  placed  upon  a  moveable 
All  birds,  even  those  of  passage,  seem  content  with  a  perch,  which  the  bird-catcher  can  raise  at  pleasure  by 
eertain  district  to  provide  food  and  shelter  in.    The  red-  means  of  a  string ;  and  these  he  always  lifts  gently  up 
breast  or  the  wren  seldom  leaves  the  field  where  it  has  and  down  as  the  wild  bird  apjproaches.    But  tliis  is  not 
been  brought  up,  or  where  its  young  have  been  excluded;  enough  to  allure  the  wild  biid  down ;  it  must  be  called 
even  though  hunted  it  flies  along  the  hedge,  and  seems  by  one  of  the  call-birds  in  the  cages ;  and  these,  by- 
fond  of  the  plact^  with  an  imprudent  perseverance.    The  being  made  to  moult  prematurely  in  a  warm  cage,  call 
fiut  is,  all  these  small  birds  maj'k  out  a  territory  to  them-  louder  and  better  than  those  tliat  are  wild  and  at  free- 
selves,  which  they  will  peimit  none  of  (heir  own  species  dom.    There  even  appears  a  malicious  joy  in  these  calL- 
to  remain  in ;  they  guard  their  dominions  with  the  most  birds  to  bring  the  wild  ones  into  the  same  state  of 
watchful  resentment ;   and  we  seldom  find  two  male  captivity,  while  at  the  same  time  their  call  is  louder  and 
lonants  in  the  same  hedge  together.  their  plumage  brighter  than  in  a  state  of  nature.    Nox 
TboB,  though  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  most  wandering  is  thevt  sight  or  hearing  less  exquisite,  far  exceeding 
life,  these  little  animals  do  not  make  such  distant  excup-  that  of  the  bird-catcher;  for  the  instant  the  wild  birds 
■ions  during  the  season  of  their  stay  as  the  stag  or  the  are  perceived  notice  is  given  by  one  to  the  rest  of  the 
leveret.    Food  seems  to  be  the  only  object  that  puts  call-Dirds,  who  all  unite  in  the  same  tumultuous  ecstacy 
them  in  motion,  and  when  that  is  provided  for  them  in  of  pleasure.    The  call-birds  do  not  sing  upon  those 
sufficient  plenty  they  never  wander.     But  as  that  is  sel-  occasions  as  a  bird  does  in  a  chamber,  but  incite  the 
dom  permanent  through  the  year,  almost  every  bird  is  wild  ones  by  short  ierks,  which,  when  the  birds   are 
then  obliged  to  change  its  abode.    Some  are  called  good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.    The  allure- 
**  birds  of  passage**  because  they  are  obliged  to  take  long  ment  of  this  call  is  so  great,  that  the  wild  bird  hearing 
journeys  for  this  purpose ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  almost  it  is  stopped  in  its  most  rapid  flight ;  and,  if  not  already 
ever^  other  kind  are  birds  of  passage,  though  their  mi-  acquainted  with  the  nets,  lights  boldly  within   twenty 
gration  may  not  be  to  places  so  remote.    At  some  par-  yards,  perhaps,  of  the  bird-catcher,  and  on  a  spot  which 
ticular  season  of  the  year  all  small  kinds  migrate  either  it  would  on  any  other  occasion  have  quite  disregarded. 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  from  the  more  inland  This  is  the  opportunity  wished  for,  and  the  bird-catcher 
psoyinces  towards  the  shore.  pulling  a  string,  the  nets  on  each  side  rise  in  an  instant, 
There  are  several  persons  who  get  a  livelihood  b^  and  clap  directly  down  on  the  poor  little  unsuspecting 
watching  the  seasons  when  our  little  birds  begin  to  nu-  visitant    Nay,  it  fi'equently  happens  that  if  half  a  flock 
grate  from  one  country  to  another,  and  by  taking  them  only  are  caught,  the  remaining  half  will  immediately 
with  nets  in  their  passage.  The  birds  are  found  to  **  fly,"  afterwards  light  between  the  nets  and  share  the  fate 
as  the  bird-catchers  term  it,  chiefly  during  the  month  of  their  companions.    Should  only  one  bird  escape,  this 
of  October,  and  part  of  Septelnber  and  November.  There  unhappy  survivor  will  also  venture  into  danger  till  it  is 
IB  also  another  flight  in  March,  which  is  much  less  con-  caught-^such  a  fascinating  power  have  the  call-birds. 
aiderable  than  that  in  autumn.    Nor  is  it  less  remai'ka-  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  nature  of  this 
ble,   that  several  of  these  species  of  flight-birds  make  call — ^whether  it  be  a  challenge  to  combat,  an  invitation 
tfajeir  appearance  in  regular  succession.    The  pippet,  for  to  food,  or  a  prelude  to  comtship.    As  the  call-birds  are 
inMaQce,  begins  its  flight  every  year  about  Michaelmas,  all  males,  and  as  the  wild  birds  that  attend  to  their 
when  they  are  caught  in  greatest  numbers.    To  this  the  voice  are  most  frequently  males  also,  it  does  not  seem 
wood-lark  succeeds,  and  continues  its  flight  till  towards  that  love  can  have  any  influence  in  their  assiduity. 
the  middle  of  October ;  other  birds  follow,  but  are  not  Perhaps  the  wild  females  in  these  flights  attend  to  and 
so  punctually  periodical ;  the  greenfinch  does  not  begin  obey  the  call  below,  and  their  male  companions  of  their 
till  the  frost  obliges  it  to  seek  lor  a  change.  These  birds  flight  come  down  to  bear  them  company.    If  this  la 
duxij%  Uiose  months  fly  from  day-hreuc  till  twelve  at  the  case,  and  that  the  females  have  unfaithfully  led  their 
noon ;    and  there  is  afterwards  a  small  flight  from  two  mates  into  the  nets,  they  are  the  first  that  are  punished 
till  night.    Suoh  axe  the  seasons  of  the  migration  of  the  for  tbeir  infidehty ;  the  males  are  only  made  captives 
Iwrds  that  have  been  usually  oonaidered  as  stationary,  for  theur  singing,  while  the  females  are  indiscriminately 
fPMl  oD.  these  oocaaiona  they  aie  caught  in  great  abun-  killed,    and  sold  to  be  served  up  to  the  tables  of  the 
dsnoe  as  they  are  on  the  journey.    Bat  the  same  arts  delicate. 

used  to  allure  them  upon  other  oocasions  would  be  utterly  Whatever  be  the  motives  that  thus  arrest  a  flock 

faiitle80,  as  they  avoid  the  nets  with  the  tnost  prudent  of  birds  in  their  flight,  whether  they  be  of  gallantry  or 
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of  war,  it  is  certain  that  the  small  hirds  are  equally  of  hunger,  and  fliefl  to  proyide  them  a  plentiful  supply, 

remarkable  for  both.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  genial  desire  In  her  absence  they  continue  to  lie  dose  togeth«r,  lod 

that  inspires  the  courage  of  most  animals ;  and  that  cheiish  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth.   Dozii^ 

being  greatest  in  the  males,  gives  them  a  greater  degree  this  interval,  also,  they  preserve  a  perfect  silence,  ud»> 

of  vdour  than  the  females.    Small  birds,  being  extremely  ing  not  the  slightest  note  till  the  parent  retana   Her 

amorous,  are  remarkably  brave.    However  contemptible  arrival  is  always  announced  by  a  chirrup,  which  they 

these  little  warriors  are  to  larger  creatures,  they  are  perfectly  understand,  and  which  they  an&wer  altogether, 

often  but  too  formidable  to  each  other,  and  sometimes  each  petitioning  for  his  portion.    The  parents  dwbibata 

fight  till  one  of  them  yields  up  his  life  with  the  victory,  a  supply  to  each  by  turns,  cautiously  avoiding  to  goige 

But  their  contentions  are  sometimes  of  a  gentler  nature,  them,  but  to  give  them  often,  though  little  at  a  time. 

,Two  male  birds  shall  strive  in  song,  tul,  after  a  long  The  wren  will  in  this  manner  feed  seventeen  or  eigbteeQ 

struggle,  the  loudest  shall  entirely  silence  the  other,  young  ones  without  passing  over  one  of  them. 
Dunng  these  contentions  the  female  sits  an  attentive,        Such  is  the  manner  in  wnidi  these  birds  bring  foitb 

silent  auditor,  and  often  rewards  the  loudest  songster  and  hatch  their  young ;   but  it  yet  remains  to  usher 

with  her  company  during  the  season.  them  from  the  nest  into  life,  and  this  they  fery  assidii- 

Singing  among  birds  is  almost  universally  the  prero-  ously  perfoi*m.    When  they  are  fully  fledged  and  fitted 

gative  of  the  male.    With  them  it  is  the  reverse  of  what  for  short  flights,  the  old  ones,  if  the  weather  be  fsir, 

occurs  in  the  human  kind.    Among  the  feathered  tribe  lead  them  a  few  yards  from  the  nest,  and  then  compd 

the  heaviest  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  female.   Hers  them  to  return.    Vor  two  or  three  sucoeedinff  days  the? 

is  the  fatigue  of  incubation,  and  to  her  devolves  the  are  led  out  in  the  same  manner,  but  each  day  to  seei 

principal  mtigue  of  nursiug  the  helpless  brood.    To  more  distant  adventures.  When  it  is  perceived  that  they 

alleviate  these  fatigues,  and  to  support  her  under  them,  can  fly  and  shift  for  th^nselves,  then  the  parents  forsake 

Nature  has  given  uie  song  to  the  male.    This  serves  as  them  for  ever,  and  pay  them  no  more  attention  than 

a  note  of  blandishment  at  first  to  attract  her  afiecticms ;  they  do  to  odier  birds  in  the  same  flock.    Indeed,  il 

it  serves  as  a  note  to  delight  her  during  the  time  of  her  would  seem  among  these  little  animals  that  from  the 

incubation ;  but  it  serves  still  farther  as  a  note  of  seen-  moment  their  young  are  set  out  all  future  eonnexkni 

xity  that  no  danger  threatens  to  molest  her.    The  male  ceases  between  the  male  and  the  female;  they  go  sepsr 

while  his  mate  is  hatching  sits  upon  some  neighbouring  rate  ways,  each  to  provide  for  itself  during  the  rigoois 

tree,  continuing  at  once  to  watch  and  to  sing.    While  of  winter,  and  at  the  approadh  of  spring  each  seeks  for 

his  voice  is  heard  the  female  rests  in  confident  secmity,  a  new  associate. 

and,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  appears  "  most  blessed        In  general,  birds,  when  they  come  to  pair  in  spring, 

when  most  unseen ;    but  if  any  appearance  of  danger  associate   with  those  of  their   own   i^   and  plsoo 

ofiers  to  intrude,  the  male,  that  a  moment  before  was  so  of  abode.    Their  strength  or  courage  is  flenerslly  in 

loud  and  sportive,  stops  aU  of  a  sudden ;  and  this  is  a  proportion  to  their  age ;  the  oldest  females  nrst  feel  the 

most  certain  signal  to  his  mate  to  provide  for  her  own  access  of  desire,  and  the  oldest  males  are  the  boldest 

security.  to  drive  ofl*  all  younger  pretenders.     Those  next  in 

The  nest  of  little  birds  seems  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  courage  and  desire  become  pretenders,  till  ther  are 
contrivance  than  that  of  the  larger  kinds.  As  the  almost  all  provided  in  turn.  The  youngest  come  lastr- 
volume  of  their  bodies  is  smaller,  the  matericds  of  which  as,  in  fact,  they  are  the  latest  in  their  inclinations.  Bat 
their  nests  are  composed  are  generally  warmer.  It  is  still  there  are  sevei-al,  both  males  and  females,  that  re- 
easy  to  conceive  that  small  things  keep  heat  a  shorter  main  unprovided  for-*either  not  happening  to  meet 
time  than  those  that  are  at  large.  The  eggs,  therefore,  with  each  other,  or  at  least  not  during  the  genial  in- 
of  smaller  birds  require  a  place  of  more  constant  warmth  terval.  Whether  these  mix  with  small  birds  of  a 
than  those  of  gi^eat  ones,  as  being  liable  to  cool  more  difierent  species  is  a  doubt  which  naturalists  have  not 
quickly ;  and  aooordingly  their  nests  are  built  warmer  been  able  thoroughly  to  resolve.  Addison,  in  some 
and  deeper,  lined  on  the  inside  with  softer  substances,  beautiful  Latin  lines  inserted  in  the  **  Speetatar,"  is 
and  guarded  above  with  a  better  covering.  But  it  some-  entirely  of  opinion  that  birds  observe  a  strict  chastity 
times  happens  that  the  little  architects  are  disturbed  in  of  manners,  and  never  admit  caresses  of  a  different 
their  operations,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  tribe. 

nest,  not  such  as  thev  wish,  but  such  as  they  can.    The  Chaste  are  their  instincts,  fiuthftil  is  their  fire, 
bird  whose  nest  has  been  robbed  several  times  builds  up                S?  ^^*^  ^"^^^  **™P^  ^  ^  i^^' 
her  last  in  a  ^e^r  elovenly  manner,  eonedoue  tl,at.  frpiS                "^l  ^^^^^^^^^r  Se  ^3^  '^ 
the  near  approach  of  winter,  she  must  take  time  to  give  Prompt  not  their  love.    The  patriot  pmsnes 
her  habitation  every  possible  advantage  it  is  capable                 His  weU-«cquaint«d  Unt  and  kindred  bnes. 
of  receiving.     When  the  nest  is  finished,  nothing  can  Hence  thro'  their  tribe  no  mix'd,  polluted  flame, 
exceed  the  cunning  which  the  male  and  female  employ  to                 JJ°  "^^nster-breed  to  mw*  the  grore  with  Bhame; 
conceal  it    If  it  is  built  in  bushei  the  pUant  h^l^               ^'^^^^^X^^^'^T' 
are  so  disposed  as  to  hide  it  entirely  from  tlie  view ;  if                 The  nightingJe,  with  mntnal  passion  blest, 
it  be  built  among  moss,  nothing  outwardly  appears  to                 Sinp  to  its  mate,  and  ni^v  charms  the  neat 
show  that  there  is  a  habitation  within.     It  is  always                 While  the  dark  owl  to  court  his  partner  fliea, 
built  near  those  places  where  food  is  found  in  greatest                 ^^  ^^'^  ^  oi&pring  in  their  yellaw  eyea 
abundance ;  and  they  take  care  neither  to  go  in  nor  out       But  whatever  may  be  the  poefs  opinion,  the  probe- 
while  there  is  any  one  in  sight    The  greater  birds  con-  bility  is  against  this  fideli^  amcmg  the  smaller  tenants 
tinue  from  their  nest  for  some  time,  as  their  eggs  take  of  the  grove.    The  great  birds  are  much  more  true  to 
no  damage  in  their  absence;  but  the  little  birds  are  their  species  than  these ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  vans- 
assiduous  while  they  sit,  and  the  nest  is  always  occupied  ties  among  them  are  Uie  mora  few.    Of  the  oslriefa,  the 
by  the  male  when  the  female  is  obliged  to  seek  for  cassowary,  and  the  eagle  there  are  but  few  species;  and 
sustenance.  no  arts  that  man  can  use  eould  probably  induce  them  to 

The  first  food  of  all  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind  is  worms  mix  with  each  other, 
and  insects.    Even  the  sparrow  and  the  goldfinch,  that       But  it  is  otheiwise  with  the  small  birds  we  are  de- 

wheu  adult  feed  only  upon  grain,  have  both  been  fed  scribing;  it  requires  very  little  trouble  to  make  a  species 

upon  insects  while  in  the  nest.    The  young  ones  for  between  a  goldfinch  and  a  canaiy-bird — ^between  a  nnnet 

some  time  after  their  exclusion  frpm  tlie  shell  require  and  a  lark.    They  breed  frequently  together,  and  pro- 

no  food ;  but  the  parent  soon  finds  by  their  chii'ping  duce  a  race  not,  like  the  mules  among  quadrupeds,  inca- 

and  gaping  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  approaches  pable  of  breeding  again ;  for  this  motley  mixture  aie  aa 
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fruitful  as  fheir  parents.  What  is  so  easihr  done  by  art  Tariety  whioh  art  but  vainly  attempts  to  imitate.  The 
T017  probably  often  happens  in  a  state  of  Nature ;  and  miasletoe  plant,  which  we  oiten  see  growing  on  the  tops 
when  the  male  cannot  find  a  mate  of  his  own  species  he  of  elm  and  other  trees,  has  been  thought  to  haye  been 
flies  to  one  of  another,  that,  like  him^  has  been  left  out  propagated  in  this  manner ;  vet,  as  it  is  often  seen 
in  pairing.  This  some  historians  thinfe  may  have  given  growing  on  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  and  some- 
rise  to  the  great  variety  of  small  birds  that  are  seen  times  on  a  perpendicular  shoot,  it  seems  extraordinary 
among  us ;  some  uncommon  mixture  might  first  have  how  a  seed  could  be  deposited  in  that  situation.  How- 
formed  a  new  species,  and  this  might  have  been  con-  ever  this  be,  there  are  many  plants  propagated  from  the 
tinned  down  by  birds  of  this  species  choosing  to  breed  depositions  of  birds :  and  some  seeds  are  thought  to 
together.  thrive  the  better  for  firet  having  undergone  a  und  of 
Whether  the  great  variety  of  our  small  birds  may  have  maceration  in  the  stomach  of  the  little  animal  before  it 
arisen  from  this  source  cannot  now  be  ascertainea ;  but  is  voided  on  the  ground. 

certain  it  is  that  they  resemble  each  other  very  strongly.  There  are  some  agreeable  songsters  in  this  tribe  also ; 

not  only  in  their  form  and  plumage,  but  also  in  theur  and  those  who  like  a  loud  piercing  pipe,  endued  with 

appetites  and  manner  of  living.    The  goldfinch,  the  lin-  great  variety  and  perseverance,  will  be  pleased  most 

net,  and  the  ydlow-hammer,  though  obviously  of  different  with  their  singing.    The  songsters  of  this  class  are  the 

flpeeies,  yet  lead  a  very  similar  life,  being  equally  an  Canary-bird,  the  linnet,  the  chaffinch,  the  goldfinch,  the 

active,  lively,  falaoious  tribe,  that  subsist  by  petty  thefts  greenfinch,  the  bullfinch,  the  brambling,  the  siskin,  and 

upon  the  labours  of  mankind,  and  repay  them  with  a  the  yellow-hammer.    The  note  of  these  is  not  so  gene- 

eong.    Their  nests  bear  a  similitude,  and  they  axe  about  rally  pleasing  as  that  of  the  soft-bill^  birds,   but  it 

the  same  time  in  hatching  their  young,  which  is  usually  usually  holds  longer ;   and  in  a  cage  those  birds  are 

fifteen  days.    Were  I  therefore  to  describe  the  manners  more  easily  fed  and  hardy. 

of  these  with  the  same  minuteness  that  I  have  done  the  This  class  of  small  birds,  like  all  the  greater,  has  its 
greater  birds,  I  should  only  present  the  reader  with  a  wanderers  that  leave  us  for  a  season,  and  then  return  to 
repetition  of  the  same  accounts,  animated  neither  by  propagate,  to  sing,  or  to  embellish  the  landscape  here, 
novelty  nor  information.  Instead,  therefore,  of  specify-  Borne  of  this  smaller  kind,  indeed,  are  called  "  birds 
ing  each  sort  I  will  throw  them  into  groups,  uniting  of  passage"  that  do  not  properly  come  under  the  denomi- 
those  together  that  practise  the  same  manners,  or  that  nation ;  for  though  they  disappear  in  one  place  they 
are  remai'kable  for  similar  qualifications.  never  leave  the  kingdom,  but  are  seen  somewhere  else. 
Willoughby  has  divided  all  the  smaller  birds  into  But  there  are  many  among  them  that  take  longer  flights, 
those  that  have  slender  bills,  and  those  that  have  short  and  go  to  a  region  colder  or  warmer  as  it  suits  their  con- 
and  thick  bills.  Those  widi  slender  bills  chiefly  live  stitutions.  The  fieldfare  and  the  red-wing  breed  pass 
upon  insects ;  those  with  short,  strong  biUs  live  mostly  their  summers  in  Norway  and  other  cold  countries,  and 
upon  fruits  and  grain:  Among  slender-billed  birds  he  are  tempted  hither  to  our  mild  winters,  and  to  those  vsr 
enumerates  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  the  rious  berries  which  then  abound  with  us  and  make 
starling,  the  lark,  the  titmouse,  the  water-wagtail,  the  their  principal  food.  The  hawfineh  and  the  crossbill 
nightingale,  the  red-start,  the  robin-redrbreast,  the  bee-  are  uncertain  visitants,  and  have  no  stated  times  of  mi- 
caaigo,  the  stone-chatter,  the  winchat,  the  goldfinch,  the  gration.  Swallows  of  every  species  disappear  at  the  ap- 
wbite-thrpat,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the  petdchaps,  the  proach  of  winter.  The  nightingale,  the  black-cap,  the 
golden-ci^wned  wren,  the  wren,  Uie  humming-bird,  and  fly -catcher,  the  willow-wren,  the  wheat-ear,  the  whin- 
aeveral  other  small  kinds  of  the  sparrow  kind  unknown  ohat,  the  stone-chatterer  leave  us  long  before  the  sp- 
in this  part  of  the  world.  proach  of  winter;  while  the  siskin  and  the  linnet  only 
All  these,  as  was  said,  live  for  the  most  nart  upon  forsake  us  when  our  winters  are  more  than  usually 
insects;  and  are  consequently  of  particular  benefit  to  severe.  All  the  rest  of  the  smaller  tribe  never  quit 
man.  By  these  are  his  ground  cleared  of  the  pernicious  this  country,  but  support  the  greatest  rigours  of  the 
swarms  of  vermin  that  devour  the  budding  leaves  and  climate. 

flowers,  aud  that  even  attack  the  root  itself  before  ever  Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  manners  of  our 
the  vegetable  can  come  to  maturity.    These  seek  for  and  little  birds  prevails  in  oUier  countries,  and  that  such 
destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  that  would  otherwise  propa-  kinds  as  are  stationary  with  us  never  wander  in  other 
gate  in  numbers  beyond  the  arts  of  man  to  extirpate ;  parts  of  Europe :  on  the  contrary,  it  happens  that  many 
they  know  better  than  man  where  to  seek  for  them,  and  of  those  kinds  whioh  are  birds  of  passage  in  England 
thus  at  once  satisfy  their  own  appetites  and  render  him  are  seen  in  other  places  never  to  depart,  but  to  make 
the  most  essential  services.  one  country  their  fixed  residence  the  whole  year  round. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  tribe :  in  it  we  It  is  also  frequent  that  some  birds,  which  with  us  are 
hare  the  sweetest  songsters  of  the  grove  ;  their  notes  are  faithful  residents,  in  other  kingdoms  put  on  the  natm'e 
softer,  and  their  manner  more  musically  soothing  than  of  birds  of  passage,  and  disappear  for  a  season. 
those  of  hard-billed  birds.     The  foremost  in  musical  The  swallow,  that  with  us  is  particularly  remarked 
£une  are  the  nightingale,  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  the  for  being  a  bird  of  passage,  in  Upper  Egvpt  and  in  the 
lark,  the  red-breast,  the  black-cap,  and  the  wren.  island  of  Java  breeds  and  continues  tne  whole  yeai 
Birds  of  the  sparrow  kind,  with  thick  and  short  bills,  without  ever  disappearing.    Larks,  that  remain  with  us 
are   the  grossbeak,  the  greenfinch,  the  bullfinch,  the  throughout  the  year,  are  birds  of  passsge  in  Sweden,  and 
oroasbiil,  the  house-sparrow,  the  chaffinch,  the  bi-ambling,  forsake  that  climate  in  winter  to  return  again  with  the 
the  goldfinch,  the  linnet,  the  siskin,  the  bunting,  the  returning  spring.   The  chaffinch,  that  witli  us  is  station- 
yellow-hammer,  the  ortolan,  the  wheat^ear,  and  several  ary,  appears  during  the  winter  in  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
other  foreign  birds,  of  which  we  know  rather  the  names  but  disappears  totally  in  summer  to  breed  in  the  more 
than  the  mstory.    These  chiefly  feed  upon  fruits,  grain,  northern  regions.    In  Sweden,  also,  these  little  birds 
and  com.    They  are  often  troublesome  to  man,  as  they  are  seen  returning  at  tiie  approach  of  spring  from  the 
are  a  numerous  tribe;  the  harvest  often  sufiers  from  warmer  climates  to  propagate,  which  being  accomplished 
their  depredations ;  and  while  they  are  driven  off  from  by  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  the  males  and  females  sepa- 
one  end  of  the  field,  they  fiy  round  and  come  in  at  the  rate — ^the  males  to  continue  amonff  their  native  snows, 
other.     But  these,  also,  have  their  uses ;  they  are  fre-  the  females  to  seek  a  warmer  and  gentler  winter.    On 
quently  the  distributors  of  seed  into  different  districts :  this  occasion  they  are  seen  In  flocks  that  darken  all  the 
tnose  grains  which  they  swallow  are  sometimes  not  air,  without  a  smgle  male  among  them,  making  their 
wholly  digested ;  and  these  laid  upon  a  soil  congenial  way  into  the  more  southern  regions  of  Denmark,  Ger- 
to  them,  embellish  the  face  of  Nature  wiUi  that  agreeable  many,  and  Holland.    In  this  Amazon-like  retreat  thou- 
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sands  fall  by  the  way — some  by  fatigue,  some  by  want ;  them  a  strong  stUt  or  stake,  mioh  as  die  dimbenof  tocks 

but  the  greatest  number  by  the  nets  of  the  fowler — ^tbe  make  use  of  to  assist  them  in  their  descent    With  the 

taking  them  being  one  of  tbo  chief  amusements  among  assistance  of  this  they  mount  where  an  indifferent  Bpei> 

the  gentry  where  they  pass.    In  short,  the  change  of  tator  would  think  it  impossible  to   ascend,  coTeiing 

country  with  all  this  little  tribe  is  rather  a  pilgrimage  their  heads  at  the  same  time  to  ward  off  any  danger 

than  a  journey — a  migration  rather  of  necessity  than  of  the  falling  of  pebbles  or  stones  from  above.  Atlmgtb, 

of  choice,  with  extreme  tml  and  danger,  having  arrived  at  tbe  nest, 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  birds  of  this  they  draw  it  up  from  the  hole  in  which  it  is  asuallT 

class,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  buried,  and  cherish  the  young  with  an  assiduity  eqou 

remarkable  among  them.  to  the  pains  they  took  to  obtain  them.    It  produces  for 

the  most  part  five  young,  and  never  more ;  it  seldom 

'  descends  into  the  plain  country,  flies  swifter  than  a  black- 
bird, and  uses  the  same  food. 

CHAP.  II.  The  fieldfare  and  redwing  make  but  a  short  sts^  in 

this  country.    With  us  they  are  insipid,  tuneless  birds, 

OF  THB  THRUSH  AMD  ITS  AJFiNiTiES  flying  iu  fiocks,  and  cxcessively  watchful  to  {Nreserfs  the 

general  safety.    All  their  season  of  music  and  plesson 

With  the  thrush  we  may  rank  the  red-wing,  the  is  employed  in  the  more  northern  climates,  where  thej 

fieldfare,  the  blackbird,  the  riug-ouzel,  and  the  waters  sing  most  delightfully,  perched  among  the  forests  of  ma* 

ouzel.  pies,  with  which  those  countries  abound.    They  build 

These  are  tbe  largest  of  the  spai*ix>w  kind,  and  may  be  their  nests  in  hedges,  and  lay  six  blueislhgreen  eggi 

distinguished  from  all  others  of  this  cIhss  as  well  by  spotted  with  black.    In  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  ind 

their  size  (which  is  well  known)  as  by  theii*  bills,  which  other  northern  countries,  they  build  io  fir-trees  and  pine 

Bxe  a  little  bending  at  the  point;  a  small  notch  near  trees.    They  are  the  latest  of  our  winter  visitors;  gen^ 

the  end  of  the  upper  chap,  and  die  outermost  toe  adher-  rally  arrive  about  tbe  latter  part  of  November,  and 

ing  as  far  as  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.    To  this  depart  in  the  spring.    Flocks  of  them  have  been  knoim 

tiibe  may  be  also  added  the  starling,  which,  though  to  remain  on  our  sea-ooasts  as  late  as  June. 

with  a  flat  bill,  too  much  resembles  these  birds  to  be  The  stare,  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of  this  tribe 

placed  anywheix?  else.  by  the  glossy  green  of  its  feathers  in  some  Ughts,  and 

The  missel-thrush  is  distinguished  from  all  of  the  the  purple  in  others,  bi-eeds  in  hollow  trees,  eaves  of 

kind  by  its  superior  size,  being  much  larger  than  any  houses,  towers,  ruins,  cliffs,  and  often  in  high  rocks  over 

of  them.    It  diffei-s  scarcely  in  any  other  respect  from  the  sea.    It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pale-gretmefa  asb- 

the  throstle,  except  that  the  spots  on  the  breast  are  colour,  and  makes  its  nest  of  straw,  small  fibres  of  rootpt 

larger.    It  builds  its  nest  in  bushes,  or  on  the  side  and  such  like.    Its  voice  is  rougher  than  the  rest  of  tbia 

of  some  ti-ee,  as  all  of  this  kind  are  found  to  do,  and  lays  kind ;  but  what  it  wants  in  the  melody  of  its  note  it 

four  or  five  eggs  in  a  season.    Its  song  is  very  fine,  compensates  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  taugbt  to 

which  be^ns  in  spring,  sitting  on  the  summit  of  a  high  speajc.    In  winter  these  birds  assemble  in  vast  fiocke, 

tree.     It  is  the  largest  bird  of  aU  the  feathered  tribe  and  feed  upon  worms  and  insects.    At  the  approaeh 

that  has  music  in  its  voice — the  note  of  all  greater  birds  of  spring  they  assemble  in  fields  as  if  in  consultatioii  Uy 

being  either  sci^aming,  chattering,  or  croaking.    It  feeds  gether,  and  for  three  or  four  days  aeem  to  take  no  nou- 

on  insects,  holly,  and  misletoe-berries ;  and  sometimes  rishment    The  greater  part  leave  the  countzy ;  tbe  reet 

sends  forth  a  very  disagreeable  scream  when  Mghtened  breed  here  and  bring  up  their  young, 

or  disturbed.  To  this  tribe  may  be  added  above  a  himdred  otber 

The  blackbird,  which  in  cold  countries,  and  particu-  birds  of  nearly  the  thrush  size,  and  living  like  them  upon 

lai'ly  upon  the  Alps,  is  sometimes  seen  all  over  white,  is  fruits  and  berries.   Words  could  not  afford  variety  euough 

a  beautiful  and  a  canarous  bird,  whistling  all  the  spring  to  describe  all  the  beautiful  tints  that  adorn  the  foreign 

and  summer  time  with  a  note  the  most  pleasing  of  all  birds  of  the  thrush  kind.    The  brilliant  green  of  tbe 

the  grove.    It  is  the  deepest^ toned  warbler  of  the  woods;  emerald,  the  flaming  red  of  the  ruby,  the  purple  of  tbe 

but  it  is  rather  unpleasant  in  a  cage,  being  loud  and  amethyst,  or  the  bright  blue  of  the  sapphire,  could  not 

deafening.    It  lays  four  or  five  blueish  eggs,  in  a  nest  by  the  most  artful  combinationB  show  anything  so  trulj 

usually  built  at  the  stump  of  some  old  hawtliom,  well  lively  and  delightful  to  the  sight  as  the  feathers  of  tM 

plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay,  straw,  and  hair.  chilcoqui  or  the  tautotol.    Passing,  therefore,  over  tbeee 

Pleasing,  however,  as  this  bird  may  be,  the  blue-bird,  beautitnl  but  little-known  birds,  I  will  only  mention  the 
described  by  Bellonius,  is  in  every  respect  far  superior.  American  mocking-bird,  the  favourite  songster  of  a  region 
This  beautiful  animal  entirely  resembles  a  blackbird  in  where  the  birds  excel  rather  in  the  beauty  of  their  plum- 
all  but  its  blue  colour.  It  lives  in  the  highest  parts  age  than  in  the  sweetness  of  their  notes.  • 
of  the  Alps,  and  even  there  chooses  the  most  craggy  This  valuable  bird  does  not  seem  to  vie  with  the  feir 
rocks  and  the  most  frightful  precipices  for  its  residence,  thei-ed  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  the  beauty  d  iti 
As  it  is  rarely  caught  it  is  in  high  estimation  even  in  plumage,  content  with  qualifications  that  endear  it  to 
the  countries  where  it  breeds,  but  still  more  valuable  mankind  much  more  It  is  but  a  plain  bird  to  the  eye, 
when  carried  from  home.  It  not  only  whistles  in  the  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  white  and  grey  colour, 
most  delightful  manner,  but  speaks  with  an  articulate,  and  a  redish  bill.  It  is  possessed  not  only  of  its  own 
distinct  voice  It  is  so  docile,  and  observes  all  things  natural  notes,  which  are  musical  and  solemn,  but  it  ean 
with  such  diligence,  that  though  waked  at  midnight  by  assume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  in  the  wood,  from 
any  of  the  family  it  will  speak  and  whistle  at  the  word  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  It  seems  even  to  sport  itself  in 
of  command.  Its  colour  about  the  beginning  of  winter  leading  them  astray.  It  will  at  one  time  allure  thelesMC 
from  blue  becomes  black,  which  changes  to  its  original  birds  with  the  call  of  their  males,  and  then  terr^  them 
hue  on  the  first  approaches  of  spring.  It  makes  its  nest  when  they  have  come  near  with  €he  screams  of  the  ea||^ 
in  deep  holes  in  very  high  and  inaccessible  solitudes.  There  is  no  bird  in  the  forest  but  it  can  mimic;  and 
Hnd  removes  it  not  only  from  the  accesses  of  man,  but  there  is  none  that  it  has  not  at  times  deceived  by  its  call 
also  hides  it  with  surpnsing  cunning  from  the  chamoia  But,  not  like  such  as  we  usually  see  famed  for  mimiokiog 
and  otber  wild  beasts  that  might  annoy  its  young.  with  us,  and  who  have  no  particulir  merit  of  their  own, 

The  manner  of  taking  this  beautiful  bird  is  said  to  be  the  mocking-bird  is  ever  surest  to  please  when  it  is  most 

tiiis : — ^The  fowlers,  either  by  change  or  by  lying  in  wait,  itself.    At  those  times  it  usually  frequents  the  houses 

having  found  out  the  place  where  it  builds,  take  with  of  the  American  planters ;  aod»  sitting  all  night  on  Uie 
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eliiiDiiev-top,  fMiizB  for&  the  sweetest  and  most  yarioos  with  oliTe-yellow ;  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  rump, 
notes  of  any  bird  whatever.  It  would  seem,  if  accounts  upper  tail-coverts,  and  whole  lower  parts  orange-yellow, 
be  true,  that  the  deftoiency  of  most  other  song-birds  in  but  much  duller  than  that  of  the  male ;  the  whole  wing- 
that  country  is  mads  up  by  this  bird  alone.  They  often  feathers  are  of  a  deep  dirty  h^wn,  except  the  quills, 
build  their  nests  in  the  fruit-trees  about  houses,  teed  which  are  exteriorly  edged,  and  the  greater  wing-coverts 
upon  berries  and  other  fruits,  and  are  easily  rendered  and  next  superior  row,  which  are  broadly  ti^t  with  a 
domestio.  dull  yellowisn  white;   the  tail  olive-yellow;   in  some 

specimens  the  two  middle  feathers  have  been  found 

Thb  Bbitibh  Thbushbs. — ^The  thrush  genus  are  di-  partly  black,  in  others  wholly  so ;  the  black  on  the 

Tided  by  Temminck  into  two  sections — viz.,  those  that  throat  does  not  descend  so  far  as  in  the  male,  is  of  a 

inhabit  the  thickets  and  woods,  and  such  as  live  in  rocks  lighter  tinge,  and  more  irregular ;  the  bill,  le^,  and 

and  mountains.    The  British  species  belong  to  the  for-  claws  ligh^blue.      The  Balumore  bird,  or  onole,  is 

mer  section.  named,  as  Gatesby  informs  us,  from  the  colours,  which 

The  '*  missel-ihrush"  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  song-  are  black  and  orange,  being  those  of  the  arms  or  liveiy 

thrush  and  blackbird :  it  is  the  laiigest  of  its  tribe,    it  of  Lord  Baltimore,  formerly  proprietary  of  Maryland. 
poesesees  a  powerful  note.    In  winter  it  lives  chiefly       The  "  brown  thrush,"  or  "  thi-asher,"  and  the  "  French 

upon  the  beixies  of  ivy,  holly,  juniper,  hawthorn,  and  mocking-bird  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Maryland,"  are 

misletoe,  and  associates  in  small  families,  seldom  mixing  the  largest  of  all  our  thrushes,  and  are  well-known  son^- 

with  other  species.    It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  greenish  sters.    Early  in  May  thev  build  their  nests  and  lay  dieur 

white  speckled  and  spotted  with  chesnut-brown.    The  eggs  (five),  thickly  sprinkled  with  ferriginous  grains  on  a 

•*  song-thrush,"  or  "  mavis,"  is  noted  for  the  ingenuity  pale  blueish  ground.    Their  food  is  cateipillars,  worms, 

of  its  nest :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  breakfastoup,  and  beetles ;  tlie  little  corn  the^  pilfer  is  amply  made  up 

equally  as  roimd  and  almost  as  smooth.    It  generally  in  destroying  the  whole  race  ot  caleopterous  insects.   In 

enlivens  our  groves  with  its  sweet  notes  throughout  the  spring  they  are  welcome  visitors, 
whole  of  spring  and  summer.    Grahame,  in  his  "  Birds 

of  Scotland,"  gives  a  very  exact  account  of  the  localities       The  Orchard  Oriole. — ^This  bird  is  very  different  to 

eboeen  by  the  song-thrush : —  the  Baltimore,  being  less  and  more  slender ;  the  colours 

In  the  lu«el.bTi8h  or  sloe  is  fonn'd  differenUy  disposed ;  the  bill  is  bent  and  sharper  pointed ; 

The  htbiution  of  the  wedded  pair.  the  tail  wedged  ;   its  notes  are  not  so  mellow,  but  are 

Sometbnes,  below  the  never-fkding  lesyes  much  quicker  in  utterance.     The  female  is  six  inches 

Of  iyy-doee,  that,  oTeitwisting.  binds  and  a  half  in  length,  eleven  in  extent ;  the  colour  above 

And  richly  crowns  with  clusterd  fruit  of  spring  yellow-olive ;  on  the  back  a  brownish  tint    He  is  a  true 

ir  Sb^tl're1&rr^\:fe^  k^^  to  the  faiTner,  and  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  cater- 

Or  oak,  among  the  spri^  that  overhang  pillars  and  the  countless  multitudes  of  msects  that  infest 

A  pebble-chiding  stream— the  loam-lined  house  the  fruit-trees  in  spring  and  summer. 

Is  fix'd,  well  hid  from  ken  of  hoTring  hawk.  The  "  water-thrush"  possesses  strong  traits  and  habits 

Or  Inrkmg  beast,  or  school-boy's  prying  eye.  of  the  water-wagtail,  and  is  generally  found  nesr  ponds.- 

Tlie  "  red-wing'*  has  a  clear  snd  melodious  song,  little  rivers,  and  streams  searching  for  insects.    It  utters  a 

mferior  to  oxsr  common  thrush.    On  the  appearance  sharp  chirp  as  if  tenilied ;  it  is  six  inches  long,  and  nine 

of  the  spring  it  retnms  to  the  northern  countries,  where  and  a  half  in  extent ;  the  upper  part  is  a  dark  olive,  with 

it  breeds.    It  builds  in  birch,  maple,  and  other  trees ;  ft  line  of  white  over  the  eye,  and  along  the  neck  the 

lays  five  or  sii  ^gs  of  a  blueish-green  with  blackish-  lower  part  is  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  the  sides  and 

brown  spota  breast  marked  witli  pointed  spots ;  the  bill  dark  brown ; 

The  "ring-onzer  is  not  unlike  the  blackbird ;  its  eggs  tail  nearly  even;  legs  flesh-coloured.     There  is  very 

aire  also  similar,  both  in  size  and  colour.    It  arrives  in  little  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female. 

spring,  and  resorts  to  the  mountainous  districts,  where        The  "  wood-thrush"  is  a  sweet  songster,  and  is  an  in- 

it  breeds  and  rears  its  young.    In  the  autumn  it  jour-  habitant  of  North  America.    Its  solitary  haunts  are  in 

neys  southwuds,  and  leaves  m  October.  thick  shaded  hollows  near  a  stream,  and  he  generally 

builds  his  nest  in  an  alder-bush.    It  is  eight  inches  in 

TSE  AMERICAN  THRUSHES.  length,  and  thirteen  across,  measuring  when  the  wings 

are  expanded ;  the  upper  part  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  the 

The  "  Baltimore  bird,"  or  "  oriole."    This  is  a  bird  of  lower  part  flesh-coloured ;  the  legs  and  claws  are  long ; 

pttflsage,  arriving  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  south  about  breast  and  belly  a  pure  white ;  a  streak  of  white  sur> 

the  beginning  of  May,  and  departing  at  the  end  of  Au-  rounds  the  eye.    When  singing  it  is  generally  on  the 

gust.    It  is  seven  inebes  in  length ;  the  bill  is  almost  top  of  a  tnll  tree.     Where  scarce  any  other  birds  are  in 

straight,  strong,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point,  black,  and  dull  weather,  the  wood-thrush  sings  from  mom  till  night 
sometimes  lead-coloured  above,  the  lower  mandible  light        The  '*  mocking-bird**  is  unrivalled  in  the  variety  of  its 

bhie  towards  the  base.   The  head,  throat,  and  upper  part  notes :  it  has  the  power  of  imitating  all  other  birds,  and 

of  the  back  and  wings  black,  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  is  justly  styled  the  prince  of  the  feathered  tribe.    Its  na- 

TQiiip,  and  whole  under  parts  a  bright  orange,  deepepipg  tive  notes  resemble  the  brown-thrush ;  both  are  in  many 

into  Tennilion  on  the  breast;  the  black  on  the  shouldera  parts  of  the  United  States  named  the  "  mocking-bird, 

is  also  divided  by  a  band  of  orange ;  the  exterior  edges  but  are  easily  distinguished,  as  the  former  has  a  greater 

of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  the  variety  of  notes,  which  are  much  sweeter.    The  female 

seoondanes  and  part  of  those  of  the  primaries,  white :  resembles  the  male.    It  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long, 

the  tail-feathers  under  the  coverts  orajige;  t^e  two  middle  and  thirteen  in  breadth;  the  upper  parts — the  neck, 

ones,  from  thence  to  the  tips,  are  black ;  the  next  five  on  head,  and  back — ^are  a  dark-brown  ash ;  the  wings  and 

each  Bide  black  near  the  coverts,  and  orange  towards  the  tail  nearly  black,  tipt  with  white ;  breast  and  belly  a 

'   '"Utiea,  so  disposed,  that  when  the  taij  is  expanded  brownish  white ;  bill  black ;  legs  and  feet  black. 


anmrtBT  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  othera ;  the  legs  and  white,  thinly  dotted  with  black.  It  is  five  inches  and  a 
feet  light-blue,  or  lead-colour;  the  iris  of  the  eyebazet.  half  long,  and  nine  inches  from  the  extreme  points  of 
The  female  has  the  head,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  the  expanded  wings;  the  head,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  hack 
■-  and  back  of  a  dull  black,  each  feather  being  skirted  are  of  a  fine  yellow-olive ;  the  breast,  throat,  and  line 
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oyer  tbe  eye  lemon-yellow ;  the  liniug  of  the  wings  of  a  confers  a  benefit  upon  him  by  destroying  the  inaects 

lighter  tinge ;   the  belly  is  a  pure  silky  white ;   back  that  ravage  his  com. 

and  rump  ash  ;   wings  brown,  almost   black,  crossed  The  "  smnmer  red  bird."    The  note  of  this  bird  is  a 

with  two  white  bars ;  tail  forked,  brownish-black  edges,  strong  and  sonorous  whistle,  resembling  a  loose  trill  or 

tipped  with  white ;   legs  light  blue.     The  female  is  very  shake  on  the  notes  of  a  fife,  frequently  repeated ;  that 

litue  different.  of  the  female  is  rather  a  kind  of  chattenng,  (^iproacbing 

The  "humming-bird.**    This  bird  is  universally  be-  nearly  to  the  ranid  pronunciation  of  "ohicky-tucKT-tuck — 

beloved ;  in  flight  it  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  bee.  ohick-tucky-tucK.**    This  bird  delights  in  a  sandy  eoun- 

U  ranges  and  feeds  upon  above  half  the  flowers  of  try   interspersed  with   pine-trees.     It  is  found  most 

America.     It  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 

and  four  and  a  quarter  in  extent ;   the  back,  neck.  The  "  cardinal  grosbeck,**  or  "  Yiivinia  nightingale.* 

and  under  the  wings  a  rich  golden-green ;  the  tail  pur-  Dr.  Latham  observes  that  these  are  rully  entitled  to  the 

pie,  two  middle  feathers  same  as  neck,  &c. ;  legs  and  latter  name  from  the  clearness  and  variety  of  their  notes» 

feet  black ;  bill  straight  and  slender ;  belly  dusky  white  which  are  very  musical    It  is  one  of  our  common  oage- 

mixed  with  green.    The  chief  splendour  of  this  bird  is  birds,  and  is  also  well  known  in  North  America, 

the  feathers  of  his  throat  The  "  shore-larL"    This  bird  flies  high,  and  has  a 

The   "  yellow-bird,"  or  "  American  goldfinch,'*  sings  single  cry.    They  are  numerous,  and  are  frequently  sold 

not  unlike  the  European  goldfinch.    It  is  four  inches  in  the  market  at  Philadelphia:  Uiey  are  considered  exo^ 

and  a  half  in  length,  and  eight  inches  with  extended  lent  eating. 

wings ;  the  upper  part  of  a  rich  lemon-yellow — ^rump  a  The  "  Maryland  yellow-throat"     It   has  a  song  at 

lighter  shade  ;   the  wings  and  tail  black — the  former  twitter,  not  disagreeable,  resembing  ^  whitititee— whiti- 

tipt  with  white ;  top  part  of  the  head  black ;  legs  and  titee — ^whitititee ;"  pausing  for  half  a  minute,  he  b^pms 

bill  of  a  redish  cinnamon-colour.  again  the  same  dit^. 

The   "indigo-bird."     This  is  a  richly- plumed  bird.  The  "red-eyed  flycatoher,"  or  " whip-tom-kelly" — the 

extremely  active,  vigorous,  and  a  good  songster.    Its  latter  name  is  given  to  it  from  its  note  resembling  those 

song  is  a  repetition  of  short  notes,  commencing  loud,  words«     This  bird  generally  raises  two  broods  in  a 

rapid,  and  gradating  till  they  seem  scarcely  articulate,  season.    The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a  pure  whita, 

as  if  exliausted :  after  a  pause  it  commences  again.    It  except  at  the  great  end,  where  they  are  mariced  wilh 

is  five  inches  long,  and  seven  inches  across  with  ex-  small  dots  of  rraish  dark-brown. 

tended  wings.    The  whole  body  is  of  a  rich  sky-blue.  The  "  white-eyed  flycatcher.**    This  is  an  active,  lively. 

The  tail  and  wings  vary  in  particular  lights  similar  to  and  sociable  Utue  bird,  possessing  a  strong  voice  for  its 

the  breast  of  a  peacock ;  the  wings  and  tail  black,  edged  size,  and  a  great  variety  of  notes — sinnng  with  little 

with  blue.  intermission  from  April  to  September.    The  female  and 

The   "  white-throated  sparrow.**    This  is  the  hand-  young  of  the  first  season  are  scarcely  any  difi*erent  m 

somest  and  largest  of  all  our  sparrows.    It  is  six  inches  plumage. 

and  a  half  in  length,  and  nine  inches  in  breadth ;  it  is  The  "  black-capp*d  titmouse.**    This  is  a  resident  bird; 

beautifullv  marked  with  black,  ash,  bay,  and  light-  it  has  a  great  variety  of  sprightly  notes,  or  often-varied 

brown ;  tne  breast  ash — belly  white — ^tail  wedged — ^legs  twitter. 

flesh-coloured.    In  the  fem^e  the  white  stripe  on  the  The  "  crested  titmouse.**    This  is  an  associate  of  the 

crown  is  a  ligh^drab — ^breast  not  so  dark ;  the  line  of  above,  possessing  a  remarkable  variety  in  the  tones 

yellow  before  the  eye  is  scarce  half  as  long  as  that  of  of  its  voice,  at  one  time  not  much  louder  than  the 

the  male.    They  have  a  few  sweet  and  clear  notes.  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  and  in  a  moment  after  whistling 

The   "  black-throated  bunting"  is  a  bird  like  most  afoud,  and  clearly,  as  if  calling  a  dog — continuing  this 

others  of  their  genus ;  it  has  only  two  notes,  which  are  dog-call  though  the  woods  for  half  an  hour  together, 

repeated.    It  is  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  head  of  The  female  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  male, 

a  greenish-vellow ;  neck,  ash ;  shoulders,  wing,  breast,  except  only  by  the  colours  being  duller ;  for  both  aie 

line  over  the  eye,  and  lower  part  of  the  bill  vellow ;  equiuly  marked  with  redish-orange  on  the  sides  under 

between  the  bill  and  eye  white ;  throat  coveredTwith  a  the  wings. 

patch  of  black,  resembling  the  heart,  bordered  with  The  "  blue  jay.**    This  eleffant  bird  is  peculiar  to 

white ;  back  streaked  with  black ;  wings  dusW,  edged  North  America,  and  is  the  beau  of  the  poets  of  the 

with  a  lightrbrown ;  belly  white ;  bill  blue ;  legs  and  woods.    He  takes  the  position  of  a  trumpeter  among  bis 

claws  brown.    The  female  has  no  streak  of  yellow  over  fellow-musicians,  for  his  notes  bear  a  great  reaemblanoe 

the  eye.  to  the  tones  of  that  instrument 

The   "white-crowned  bunting'*   is  the  rarest  of  its  The  "  golden-crested  wren.**    This  diminutive  speciea 

tribe.    Its  flight  is  short  and  silent ;  when  perched  it  is  an  active,  unsuspicious  creature.    Its  chirp  is  feeble, 

sings  melodiously.    There  is  a  considerable  resemblance  The  female  lays  six  or  seven  eggs  of  a  pure  white,  with 

between  this  and  the  white-throated  sparrow.      The  a  few  specks  of  red.     It  is  four  inches  long,  and  six 

female  may  be  distinguished  from  the  male  by  the  white  inches  across  when  the  wings  are  extended ;   the  head 

on  the  head  being  duller,  and  the  breast  darker.  and  sides  are  ash-colour ;   the  back  of  a  fine  yellow 

The  "  rice  •bunting''  is  a  bird  of  beautiful  plumage,  olive;  a  streak  of  white  passes  round  the  frontlet;  abo^a 

and  chants  a  variety  of  notes ;  many  of  the  tones  are  this  is  another  strip  of  deep  black ;   between  these  is  a 

delightful.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  song  by  glossy  golden-yellow,  which  when  parted  shows  another 

striking  the  higher  notes  of  a  piano-forte  at  random,  bright  flame.     When  flying  he  opens  and  shuts  his 

singly,  and  quickly  making  as  many  contrasts  of  high  golden  ornament,  which  produces  a  splendid  effect;  the 

and  low  notes  as  possible.    The  female  lays  five  eggs  of  breast  is  light  cream-colour — sides  the  same;  tbe  wings 

a  blueish- white  spotted  with  blackish-brown.    It  is  seven  dusky,  edged  wi^  yellow ;   the  tail  forked  and  dusky, 

and  a  half  inches  long,  and  eleven  across  with  expanded  and  pretty  long ;  the  bill  black, 

wings.  The  "  marsh-wren"  can  scarcely  be  called  a  soDgstar, 

The  "  scarlet  tanagei''  is  not  one  of  the  meanest  of  but  when  standing  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  Schujl1dll« 

songsters,  although  one  of  the  most  showy.    His  colour  in  June,  you  hear  a  low  crackling  sound,  something 

is  the  richest  scarlet  adorned  with  jetty  black ;  his  song  similar  to  that  produced  by  air-bubbles  forcing  their 

at  times  is  not  unlike  the  Baltimore  oriole.    Of  all  the  way  through  mud  or  boggy  ground  when  it  is  trod  upon. 

birds  that  inhabit  the  American  woods,  there  is  none  This  is  the  note  of.  the  marsh-wren, 

strikes  the  eye  with  so  much  brilliancy.    He  commits  no  The  "  house-wren."    This  is  a  well-known  bird,   that 

depredations  on  the  property  of  the  husbandman »  but  inhabits  the  whole  of  the  United  States.    The  European 
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who  judges  of  this  bird  from  that  of  his  own  wren  would  The  delicacy,  or  rather  the  ^Etmei  of  this  hird*s  musio 

do  it  great  injustice,  for  in  tone  and  exeoutiou  it  is  tar  has  induced  many  to  ahiidge  its  liberty  to  secure  ita 

superior :  he  sings  with  great  energy.  song.    Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  what  has  been 

From  the  siiinple  of  the  last-mentioned  twenty-seven  written  concerning  it  in  our  country  consists  in  direo^ 

birds,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  American  song-birds  tions  how  to  manage  it  for  domestic  singing ;  while  the 

are  far  superior  to  tliose  of  Europe.  history  of  the  bird  is  confined  to  dry  receipts  or  fitting 

it  to  the  cage.    Its  song,  however,  in  captivity  is  not  so 

very  alluring ;  and  tlie  tyranny  of  taking  it  from  those 

hedges  where  only  it  is  most  pleasiug  still  more  depre- 

GHAP.    IIL  ciates  its  imprisoned  effoits.    Gresner  assures  us  that  it 

is  not  only  the  most  ngrecable  sougster  in  a  cage,  but  that 

or  THB  NiOHTiNOALS,  AND  OTHBB  BOiT-BiLLBD  80M0-  it  is  (tossessed  of  a  uiost  admirable  faculty  of  talking. 

BIRDS.  He  tells  the  IbUowing  story  in  proof  of  his  assertion, 

whicM  he  says  was  coinmuuicated  to  him  by  a  friend. 

The  nightingale    is   not   only  famous   among   the  "  While  I  was  at  Ratishone,"  says  his  coiTespondent, 

moderns  for  its  singing,  but  almost  every  one  of  the  "  T  put  up  at  an  inn,  the  sign  of  tlie  Golden  Crown, 

ancients  who  undertook  to  describe  beautiful  Nature  whei-e  my  host  had  three  nightingales.    What  I  am 

has  contributed  to  raise  its  reputation.     "  The  nightin-  going  to  i-epeat  is  wonderful,  almost  incredible,  and  yet 

{fale,**  says  Pliny,  "  that,  for  fifteen  days  and  nights,  hid  it  is  true.    The  nightingales  were  placed  separately,  so 

m  the  thickest  shades,  continues  her  note  without  inter-  that  each  was  shut  up  by  itself  m  a  daii  cage.    It 

mission,  deserves  our  attention  and  wonder.     How  sur-  happened  at  that  time,  being  the  spring  of  the  year, 

prising  that  so  great  a  voice  can  reside  in  sd  small  a  when  those  birds  are  wont  to  sing  mdetatigably,  that 

Dody  ! — such  perseverance  in  so  minute  an  animal !  I  was  so  afflicted  with  the  stone  that  I  could  deep  but 

Witn  what  a  musical  propriety  are  the  sounds  it  pro-  very  little  all  night    It  was  usual  then,  about  midnight, 

duces  modulated  I — the  note  at  one  time  drawn  out  with  when  there  was  no  noise  in  the  house,  but  all  still,  to 

a  long  breath,  now  stealing  off  into  a  different  cadence,  hear  the  two  nightingales  jangling  and  talking  widi 

now  interrupted  by  a  break,  then  changing  into  a  new  each  other,  and  plainly  imitating  men's  discourses.    For 

note  by  an  unexpected  transition,  now  seeming  to  renew  my  part  I  was  almost  astonished  with  wonder ;  for  at 

the  same  strain,  and  then  deceiving  expectation !    She  this  time,  when  all  else  was  quiet,'  they  held  confei-ence 

sometimes  seems  to  murmur  within  herself — ^full,  deep,  together,  and  repeated  whatever  they  had  heard  among 

sharp,  swift,  drawling,  trembling — now  at  the  top,  the  the  guests  by  day.    Those  two  that  were  most  notable 

middle,  and  the  bottom  of  the  scale  1    In  short,  in  that  and  masters  of  this  art  were  scarce  ten  feet  distant  from 

litUe  bill  seems  to  reside  all  the  melody  which  man  has  one  another.    The  thii'd  hung  more  remote,  so  that  I 

Tainly  laboured  to  bring  from  a  variety  of  musical  in-  could  not  so  well  hear  it  as  I  lay  in  bed.    But  it  is 

stniments.      Some   even  seem  to  be  possessed  of   a  wonderful  to  tell  how  these  two  provoked  each  other ; 

dififorent  song  from  the  rest,  and  contend  with  each  and,  by  answering,  invited  and  drew  one  another  to 

other  with  great  ardour.    Hie  bird,  overcome,  is  then  speak.    Yet  did  they  not  confound  their  words  or  talk 

seen  only  to  discontinue  its  song  with  its  Ufe."  both  together,  but  rather  utter  them  alternately  and 

This  most  favoured  of  the  feathered  tribe  visits  Eng-  of  course.    Besides  the  daily  discourse  of  the  guests, 

land  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  leaves  us    in  they  chaunted  out  two  stones,  which  generally  held 

August     It  is  found  but  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  them  from  midnight  till  morning ;  and  that  with  such 

of  the  country,  being  totally  unknown  in  Scotland,  Ire-  modulations  and  inflections  that  no  man  could  have 

land,  or  North  Wales.    They  frequent  thick  hedges  and  believed  to  come  from  such  little  oreature&    When  I 

low  coppices,  and  generally  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  asked  the  host  if  they  had  been  taught,  or  whether  he 

bush,  so  that  they  are  rarely  seen.    They  begin  their  observed  their  talking  in  the  night,  he  answered  no; 

song  in  the  evening,  and  generally  continue  it  for  the  the  whole  family  said  the  same.     But  I,  who  could  not 

whole  night    For  weeks  together,  if  undisturbed,  they  sleep  for  nights  together,  was  perfectly  sensible  of  their 

sit   upon  the  same  tree;   and  Shakspeare  rightly  de-  discourse.     One  of  their  stories  was  conceniing  the 

scrib^  the  nightmgale  sitting  nightly  in  the  same  place,  tapster  and  his  wife,  who  refused  to  follow  him  to  the 

which  I  have  frequently  obseiTed  she  seldom  departs  ware  as  he  had  desired  her;. lor  the  husband  endeav- 

from.  oured  to  persuade  his  wife. ^as  far  as  I  understood  by  the 

f*n>ni  Pliny's  description,  we  should  be  led  to  believe  birds)  that  he  would  leave  his  service  in  that  inn,  and 

this  bird  possessed  of  a  persevering  strain;  but,  though  go  to  the  ware  in  hopes  of  plunder.    But  she  refused  to 

it  is  in  iajct  so  with  the  nightingale  in  Italy,  yet  in  our  follow  him,  resolving  to  stay  either  at  Batisbone  or  go 

hedges  in  £ngland  the  little  songstere  is  by  no  means  to  Nuremberg.    There  was  a  long  and  earnest  conten- 

0O  liberal  of  her  music.     His  note  is  soft,  various,  and  tion  between  them ;    and  all  this  dialogue  the  birds 

interrupted;   he  seldom  holds  it  without  a  pause  above  repeated.    They  even  repeated  the  unseemly  words  which 

the  time  that  one  can  count  twenty.    The  nightingale's  were  cast  out  oetween  them,  and  which  ought  rather  to 

pausing  song  would  be  the  pi-oper  epithet  for  this  bird's  have  been  suppressed  and  kept  a  secret  But  the  birds, 

music  with  us,  which  is  the  more  pleasing  than  the  war  not  knowing  the  difference  between  modest,  immodest, 

bling  of  any  other  bird,  because  it  is  heard  at  a  time  honest,  and  filthy  words,  did  out  with  them.    The  other 

when  all  the  rest  are  silent  story  was  concerning  the  war  the  emperer  was  then 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  nightingale  prepares  to  threatening  against  the  Protestants ;  which  the  birds 

make   its  nest,  which  is  foi-med  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  probably  heard  from  some  of  the  generals  that  had  con 

straw,  and  moss.    The  .nest,  being  very  eagerly  sought  ierenoes  in  the  house.    These  things  they  repeated  in 

after,  is  as  cunningly  secreted ;  so  that  very  few  of  them  the  night  after  twelve  o'clock,  when  there  was  a  deep 

aze  found  by  the  boys  when  they  go  upon  these  pureuits.  sUenoe.    But  in  the  day-time  for  the  most  pait  they 

It  is   built  at  the  bottom  of  hedges,  where  the  bushes  were  silent,  and  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  meditate  and 

are  thickest  and  best  covered.    While  the  female  con-  resolve  with  themselves  upon  what  the  guests  conferred 

tinues  sitting,  the  male,  (at  a  good  distance,  but  always  together  as  they  sat  at  table,  or  in  their  walks.    I  verily 

within  hearing)  cheers  the  patient  hour  with  his  voice,  had  never  behoved  our  Pliny  writing  so  many  wonde]> 

and,  by  the  short  inten-uption  of  his  song,  often  gives  ful  things  concerning  tliese  little  creatures,  had  I  not 

her  warning  of  approaching  danger.    She  lays  four  or  myself  seen  and  heard  them  uttering  such  things  as  I 

five  e^^s,  of  which  but  a  part  in  our  cold  climate  come  have  related.    Neither  even  yet  can  I  write  of  all,  or  call 

to  TDUtaritj-  to  remembrance  every  pai-ticular  that  I  have  heard." 

2o 
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Such  is  the  sagacity  ascribed  to  the  nightingale ;  it  is  Quadrupeds  id  this  respect  may  be  eonsideTed  as  mates 

but  to  have  high  reputation  for  any  one  quality,  and  to  them.    The  peacock  is  louder  than  the  lion,  and  tiie 

the  world  is  ready  enough  to  give  us  some  for  othera  to  rabbit  is  not  so  loud  as  the  wren.    But  it  must  be  eon- 

-which  we  have  very  small  pretensions.    But  there  is  a  sidered  that  birds  are  yeiydifierently  formed;  their  lungs 

little  bird,  rather  celebrated  for  its  affection  to  mankind  in  some  measore  are  extended  throng  their  whole  body, 

tlian  its  singing,  which,  however,  in  our  climate  has  the  while  in  quadrupeds  they  lie  only  in  the  breast     In 

sweetest  note  of  all  others.    The  reader  already  perceives  birds  there  are  a  variety  of  ceUs  that  take  in  the  air,  and 

that  I  moan  the  "  red-breast,"  the  well-known   Mend  thus  pour  forth  their  contents  at  the  little  animal's  com- 

of  man,  that  is  found  in  every  hedge,  and  makes  it  vocal.  mancL    The  black-cap  and  the  wren,  therefore,  are  as 

The  note  of  other  birds  is  louder,  and  their  inflexions  respectable  for  their  voices  as  they  might  be  deemed 

more  capricious ;  but  this  bird's  voice  is  soft,  tender,  inconsiderable  for  their  size. 

and  well-supported ;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  valued  as       All  these  soft^biUed  birds  thus  piued  for  their  singing 

we  enjoy  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter.    If  the  are  rendered  domestic,  and  brought  up  with  assiduity 

nightingale's  song  has  been  compared  to  the  fiddle,  the  by  such  as  are  fond  of  their  voices  m  a  cage.    The 

red-breast's  voice  has  all  the  delicacy  of  the  flute.  same  method  of  treatment  serves  for  all,  as  tbeir  food 

The  red-breast  dining  the  spring  haunts  the  wood,  and  their  habits  are:  nearly  the  same.  The  manner  of 
the  grove,'  and  (he  garden ;  it  retires  to  the  thickest  and  taking  and  treating. them,  particularly  the  nightingale, 
shadiest  hedge- rows  to  breed  in.  But  in  winter  it  seems  is  this  :•— A  nightingale's  nest  may  be  found  by  obsenr- 
to  become  more  domestic,  and  often  to  claim  protection  ing  tlie  place  where  the  male  sings,  and  then  by  stick-, 
from  man.  Most  of  the  soft-billed  birds — such  as  the  ing  two  or  three  meal-worms  (a  kind,  of  maggot  found 
nightingale,  the  swallow,  and  the  tit-mouse— leave  us  in  in  flour)  on  same  neighbouring  thorn,  which  when  he 
the  winter,  when  their  insect  food  is  no  longer  offered  sees  he  >rill- infallibly  bear  awa^  to  his  young.  By 
in  plenty ;  but  the  red-breast  continues  with  us  the  jear  listening,  he  then  may  be  heard  with  the  female  chirp- 
round,  and  endeavours  to  support  the  famine  of  winter  ing  to  the  youncr  ones  while  they  are  feeding.  When 
by  chirping  round  the  warm  habitations  of  mankind,  by-  the  nest  is.  found,,  if  the  young  are  not  fledged  enoairh 
coming  into  those  shelters  where  the  rigour  of  the  season  to  be  taken  therjr  must  not  be  touched  with  the  hands, 
is  artificially  expelled,  sx^d  where  insects  themselves  are  for  then  the  old  ones  will  perceive  it  and  entice  them 
found  in  gi-eater  numbers,  attraoted  b]^  the  same  cause,  awa^.    They  should  not  be  taken  till  they  are  almost  > 

This  bird  breeds  in  different  places;  in  some  countries  aa  .nill.  of  roathers  as  the  old  ones ;  and,  though  they 

its  nest  is  usually  found  in  the  crevice  of  some  mossy  •  refuse  their  meat,  yet,  by  opening  their  bills,  you  may 

bank,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  hawthorn  in  the  hedffe^rows;:  give  them  two  or  three  small  bits  at  a  time,  which  will 

in  others,  it  chooses  the  thickest  coverts,  and  hides  its  make  them  soon  grow  tame,  when  they  will  feed  them- 

nest  with  oak  leaves.    The  eggs  are  from  four  to  hre^.  selves.    They  should  be  put,  nest  and  all,  into   a  little 

of  a  dull  white  with  redish  streak&  basket,  which  should  be  covered  up  warm ;  and  Uiey 

The  lark,  whether  the  sky-lark,  the  wood-lark,  or  the  should  be  fed  every  two  houra.  Hieii.  food  shoold  be 

tit-lark,  being  all  distinguishable  from  other  little  birds,  sheep's  hearts,  or  other  raw  flesh-meat,  ch<q[^ped  very 

by  tlie  length  of  their  heel,  are  louder  in  their  song  than  fine,  and  all  the  strings,  skin,  and  £B.t  taken  away.  But 

either  of  the  former,  but  not  so  pleasing.    Indeed,  the  it  should  always  be  mixed  vrith  hen.-eggs,  boiled,  hard, 

music  of  every  bird  in  captivity  produces  no  very  pleasiuj^  upon  which  they  will  feed  and.  thrive  abundantly, 
sensations;  it  is  but  the  mirth  of  a  little  animal  iusensi-       They  should  then  be.  put  in  cages  like  the  nightin- 

ble  of  its  unfortunate  situation ;  it  i»the  landscape,  the ,  gale's  oaek  cage,  with  a  little  straw  or  di^  moss  at  the 

ffrove,  the  golden  break  of  day,  the  contest  upon  the ;  bottom;  but. when  they  ave  grown  up  they  should  have 

hawthorn,  the  fluttering  from  branoh  to  branch,,  the.  ants'  mold.    They  should  be  kept  very  olean,  as  indeed ' 

soaring  in  the  air,  and  the  answering  of  its  young,  that  should  be  all  singing-birds  whatsoever;  for  otherwise 

gives  the  bird's  song  its  true  relish.    These,  unit^,  im-  they  will  have  the  cramp,  and  pei-haps  the  claws  wiU 

prove  each  other,  and  raise  the  mind  to  a  state  of  the  dn^  off.    In .  autumn  they  will  sometimes  abstain  from 

highest  yet  most  harmless  exultation.    Nothing  ean  in  their  food  for  a  fortnight,  unless  two  or  three  meal-wonus 

this  situation  of  mind  be  more  pleasingithan  to  see  the  ,  be  given  them  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  or  two  or  three 

lark  warbling  upon  the  wing — ^raising  its  note  as- it  soars  spiders  in  a  day ;  they  must  likewise  have  a  little  saffiron . 

until  it  seems  lost  in  the  immense  heights  above  us;  the  in  their  water.    Figs  chopped  small  among  tbeir  meat 

note  continuing,  the  bird  itself  unseen,  to  see  it  then  will  help  them  to  recover  their  flesh.    When  their  legs 

descending  with  a  swell  as  it  comes  from  the  clouds,  yet  are  cramped,  they  should  be  annoulted  with  fiefiAi  batter 

sinking  by  degrees  as  it  approaches  its  nest — the  spot  or  capons'  fat  three  or  four  days  togeUier.    If  they  iprow 

where  all  its  affections  are  centred — ^the  spot  that  has  melancholy,  put  white  sugar-candy  into  their  water,  and 

prompted  all  this  joy.  feed  them  with  sheep's  heai-t,  giving  them  thlree  or  four 

The  lark  buildis  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  beneath  meal-worms  in  a  day,  and  a  few  ants  with  their  eggs. 

some  turf  that  serves  to  hide  and  shelter  it.    The  female  They  should  also  have  saffron  in  their  water, 
lays  four  or  five  eggs,  of  a  dusky  hue  in  colour,  some-        With  regard  to  adult  birds,  those  that  are  taken  befove 

what  like  those  of  a  plover,    it  is.  while  she  is  sitting  the  twenty-third  of  April  are  accounted  the  best,  because 

that  the  male  thus  usually  entertains  her  with  his  sing^  after  that  they  begin  to  pair.    They  usually  haunt 

ing;  and  while  he  is  risen  "to;  an  impel  oeptible  height,:  woods, .  coppices,  and  quickset  hedges,  where  they  may 

St  he  still  has  his  loved  partner  in  his  eyes  nor  o|)ee  be  taken  in  trap-cages  baited  with  meal-worms.    Tkxmj 

3es  sight  of  the  nest  either  while  he  ascenda  or  is  de-  should  be  placed  as  near  the  spot  where  the  bird  sings 

eoending.     This  harmony  continues  several  months,  as  possible :  and  before  you  fix  the  trap,  turn  up  the 

banning  eariy  in  the  spring  on  pairing.    In  winter  eartb  twice  the  breadth  of  the  cage,  because  they  mill 

they  assemble  in  flocks,  when  their  song  torsakes  them,  there  look  for  food.    They  are  also  taken  with  lime- 

and  the  bird-catchers  destroy  them  in  great  numbers  for  twigs^  placing  them  upon  the  hedge  where  they  usually 

the  tables  of  the  hnuirious.  sing;  emd  there  should  be  meal-worms  stuck  at  proper 

The  blackcap  and  the  wren^  though  so  very  diminu- .  places  to  draw  them  intp  the  snare.    After  they   are 

tive,  are  yet  prized  by  some  for  their  siuging.    The  taken  their  wings  should  be  gently  tied  with  threail,  to 

former  is  called  by  some  the  mock-nightingale;  / and  the.  prevent  their  beating  tliemselves  against  the  cage.     'Thift 

latter  is  admired  for  the  loudness  of  its  note,  compared  should  be  first  hung  in  a  private  place,  that  the  bird 

to  the  little  body  from  whence  it  issues.    It  must  be  may  not  be  disturbed ;  and  it  should  be  fed  every  tvro 

confessed  that  tlus  disproportion  between  the  voice  of  a  hours  at  fartliest,  with  sheep's  heart  and  egg  mxnoeA 

bii'd  and  its  size  in  some  measure  demands  our  wonder,  very  fine,  mixing  it  with  meal-woims.    However^ 
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first  food  must  be  warms,  aotB,  oateipillan,  and  flies,  lofty  trees  in  preference  to  the  wop^^.    Its  song  is  as 

Tou  must,  to  feed  the  bird,  take  it  in  your  hand,  and  unmelodious  as  the  hedge-wai'bler,  and  uttered  in  a 

open  the  ibill  with  a  stick  made  thick  at  one  end,  giving  tremi^ous .  manner ;   it  consists  of  .one    note    uttered 

it  the  insects^  or  Ibar  or  five  bits  of  food  as  biff  as  peas,  seyeral  times.    The  eggs  are  six,  white,  and  spotted  all 

to  entice  it  it»  eat. .  Its  Qommon.-  food  should  ofi  mixed  over  with  nui-ple.    It  subsists  entirciiy  on  insect  food, 

with  ants,  so  that  when,  the  bird  goes  to  pick  up  the  ants  and  is  well  worthy  of  protection,  as  it  never  touches 

k  may  piok  np.  some  o£  'that  also.    The  nightingale  fruit  pr  berties  of  any  kmd.    The  top  of  the  head  and 

when  caged  beg  ins  to  sing  about  ihia  latter  end  of  Novem-  upper  part  is  sulphur-yellow;   tlie  lower  part  of  the 

ber,  and  coutiuues  iis  soug  >tiU  June. .  feathers  tinged  with  ash- grey ;  forehead  and  eye  streaked 

•  '  .  (    •   1  '  with  sulphur,  inclining  to  gamboge-yellow ;  the  throat, 

•    THE  lAKK  FAMiLT.  nock,  cliecks,  and  marginal  ridges 'of  the  thighs  and 

••                                                                        .    ^  wings  pale-yellow ;  the  rest  pure  white ;   the  legs  yel- 

The  "orosted  lark'*    This  bird  never  flies  in  flocks'  Ipwish  ;  brown  tail,  slightly  forked;  hair  brown,  eclges- 

like  t)^  common  hurk,  nor  does  it  fly  so  high :  its  notes  yellow,  except  outer  featlier. 

are  sweet  and  agreeable ;  it  is.  rarely  found  in  this  coun-  ,  The  "  willow-warbler."     Its  song  is  confined  to  a  few 

try.    It  has  a  tuft  surmounted  on  its  head,  larger  than  clear  feeble  notes,  which  are  pleasing.    Tlie  eggs  are 

the  common  lark.    The  wings  and  tail  sfs  shorter,  the  six  or  seven,  of  aveiy  palepink,  s{>otted  over  with  specks 

bill  longer ;  the  former  when  folded  extend  lialf  way  of  reddish-brown.    The  npper.  parts  pale-green,  with  a 

down  t)ie  tail.    The  feathers  are  of  a  deep  grey,  edges  grey  shade ;  wing-coverts  and  margins  of  quill  feathers 

of  a  lighter  tint,  which  cover  the  neck,  boay,  and  head,  pale  and  sidphur-y^Uow.    From  the  base  of  the  bill  a 

At  each  side  o£,  the  head  is  a  band  of  redish  grey.    The  streak  of  primrose-yellow  proceeds  over  the  eyes ;  but 

lower  parts. are  of  a  darkish  white  ;tinted  with  red.    It  is  not  so  well  defined  as  in  that  of  the  wood-warbler; 

an  inhabitant  of  the  eonXinenU  The  jaest  is  made  on  the  ^  cheeks  and  throat  primrose-yellow,  passing  into  sulphur* 
ground,  -and  iiie  female  lays  Ave.  eggs  twice  9>  year,*  yellow  on  the  breast;  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white; 

of  ash-colour  sprinkled  with  blackish  spots.            .         .  under  tailKSOverts  primrose^ellow :  quills  and  tail-hair 

>jThe  ".W0od-4ark."    Tliis  bird. is  often  jaonCoimded  with  brown,  the  latter  slightly  Kirked;  and  the  margins  of 

the  crested  lark,  on  account  of  the  tuft  surmounted  on  its  the  feathers  yellowish-white ;   wings  reachiug  half  the 

headt  iwhieb  is  considerably  smaller  than.-  the  former,  length  of  the  tail ;  legs  ^rellowish-brown ;  bill  having 

They  flock  together  and  warble  in  the  commencement  the  lower  mandible  Yellowish,  the  upper  brown, 

of  springj    Whea  they  pair,  the  male  sets  forth  his  melo-  The   **  palm-warbler"  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 

dious  vocal  powers  until  the  young  are  hatched,  when  India  Islands.    It  builds  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  palm-tree, 

he  ceases.                                                 . .  and  has  six  notes,  which  are  mellow  and  soft. 

•  The  ^'t^ort-toed  lark.**  Its.  song  is  ..more  melodious  The  warblers  chiefly  feed  upon  insects  and  their 
than  the  common  lark,  but  it  seldom  sings  in  the  middle  larvs,  seldom  on  fruits.  They  are  a  migratory  bird. 
of  the  day ; .  it  has.  a.  ffreat  propensity  for  powdering  The  colours  of  most  consists  of  green,  black,  and 
itself  with  dust,  and  will  plunge  into  sand  or  ashes  and  yellow. 

waUow  in  it    It  lays  four  eggs  of  a  grey,  colour,  spotted  The  "  chat  genus"  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  unfre- 

withia  brownish,  grey.;  towaw  the  thick  end  the  spots  quented  heathy  moor.    They  are  common  in  Europe  :. 

azB  m<H»  numorous,  Uiey  are  wild  and  live  in  pairs. 

The  "  dapper-lark."  It  has  a  cry  resembling  **  pi-wit,"  .  The  '*  f&llow-chat^'  soioums  with  us  seven  months ; 

and  lays  -five  eggs  of  a  greenish-gi^y.    It  is  a  native  it  arrives  in  March  and  departs  in  October;  it  is  the 

of  Soutn  Africa.                                           ,    ,,  shyest  of  the  genus.    The  eggs  are  six,  of  a  pale  blueish* 

The  j"  red- backed  lark"  has  an  agreeable  sOQg»  ftnd  is  green  colour.    Its  note  resembles  the  soimd  produced 

generally  found  amongst  the  buslies  in  a  flat  country.  by  knocking  two  stones  together. 

The  *  •  double-crested  lark"  is*  so  named  in  conse-  The  "  whin-chat"    This  bii*d  arrives  about  a  month 

fuencAof  hmng  two  crests  similar,  only  smaller,  to  the  later  than  the  fallow-chat    It  is  a  sluggish  and  inactive 

vested  lark.  bird.    Its  spng  is  sweet  and  melodious.    It  will  be  need- 

I  The  f*  Alpine  lark."    It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  moun-  less  to  give  a  further  desci'iption ;  for  if  the  reader  will 

ainous  rfij^oofkoS  the.  continent    Upon  the  3wiss  Alps  refer  to  the  engraving  it  will  furnish  him  with  full 

tifl<yery  common.  .  It  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  fine  particularSi 

xveniflfbbbie  colour.  The  "  stone-chat"   This  bird  ia  different  to  the  above, 

•*.;...  as  it  remains  throughout  the  year  with  us.    Its  song  is 

•  THfi'^wwiBLERS,  OTAT8,  WAOTAiLs,  AND  WPiTs!  ^^^  similar  to  that  of  the  whin-chat,  being  low,  soft, 

/.  and  sweet    The  eggs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  whin- 

.  Th<m  ftiiT  bird,  how  I  love  to  trace  chat ;  it  lays  hvQ  or  six  of  the  same  shape  and  colour ;  they 

The  rapicifiight  of  thy  tiny  race!  only  differ  at  the  large  end,  having  spots  of  a  redish- 

I  look  from  my  lattice  the  branches  among,  brown  colour 

:^J:^^l^l  S^'ntt:;  t"^g  .   The  "  whiUu"  is  a  nugrato-y  bird,  and  arrives  hei« 

More  hghtly  than  thine,  thou  feiry  thing.  in  March.— (See  engraving.) 

The  "  whitethroat"     This  bird  arrives  at  the  end 

Tks  "hedge- warbler."    This  handsome  bird  has  a  of  April,  and  greatly  resembles  the  robin;  itisabun 

note  or  song  likened  to  the  words  '*  chiff,  chaff,  chiffy,  dant  in  most  parts  of  Britain.    It  has  a  monotonous 

eha£fy"   It  is  an  unwearied  songster,  and  the  first  migra^  note. — (See  engravinff.) 

tary  member  of  the  family  heard  in  the  season.    The  The  "  black-capp'd  fauvet^'  is  only  surpassed  in  its 

egga  are  seven,  white,  spotted  with  purple.     Length  song  by  the  brake  nightingale  and  garden  fauvet,  and  it 

between  four  and  five  inches.    Upper  parts^  oil-green,  is  very  near  equal  to  the  former.    Although  its  coloura 

tinted  with  yellowish-grey.    Between  the  bill  and  eyes,  are  plain  it  is  a  very  handsome  burd.    Its  oi*dinai-y  food 

"   over  each  eye,  is  a  narrow,  faint,  yellowish-white  is  bruised  hempseed  and  bread  (when  caged),  occasion- 

k.    Whig-coverts  pale  yellowish-brown,  margined  ally  a  few  insects,  caterpillars,  worms,  and  grubs;  in 

yellowish-grey.    The  whole  of  the  under  parts,  in-  summer  a  few  raspberries,  cherries,  anor  currants ;  in 

ng  the  ttnder   tail-coverts,   pale  primrose-yellow,  winter  a  newly-roasted  pear  or  apple :    with  this  treat- 

Le^s  aud  feet  blackish-brown.  ment  it  will  sing  nearly  the  whole  year.    The  eggs  are 

The  "  wood-warbler."    Though  this  and  the  hedge-  five,  of  a  wood-brown  colour  tinged  with  red. 

warbler  resemble  each  other  in  appearance,  their  habits  The  "  garden-fauvet"    It  arrives  shout  the  same  time 

essentially  different    The  former  prefers  single  and  as  the  two  preceding  species,  and  migrates  in  September. 
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It  possesses  an  Axqtdsite  sweet  tone,  and  cannot  fail  to       It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  Canaiy-bird,  neit  ta 

attract  the  attentioli  of  the  ornithologist    The  eggs  are  the  nightingale,  the  most  celebrated  songster ;  and,  as 

fiye,  of  a  Yellowish-bro?m  colour,  spotted  with  dai-ker  it  is  more  easily  reared  than  any  of  the  sotVbilled  birds, 

patches  of  the  same.  and  continues  its  song  throughout  the  year,  it  is  rather 

The  "  garrulous  fauvet,"  or  "lesser  whitethroat."    Its  the  most  common  in  our  houses^    Rules,  therefore, have 

song  consists  of  two  or  three  harsh  notes,  which  is  mo^  been  laid  down,  and  copious  instructions  given,  for 

notonous.    The  eggs  are  five,  of  a  ffreenish-white  colour,  breeding  these  birds  in  a  domestic  state;  which,  as  a 

spotted  witii  brown  at  the  large  end.  part  of  them  may  conduce  towards  the  natural  histaiy 

The  "  pied  wagtail"  appears  in  February  and  departs  of  the  bird,  I  will  take  leaye  to  transcribe, 
in  October.    It  may  often  be  seen  sporting  about  in  a       In  choosing  the  Canary-bird,  those  are  best  that  ap- 

thousand  different  ways ;  its  favourite  haunts  are  by  pear  with  life  and  boldness^  standing  upright  upon  the 

running  streams.    The  song  is  not  powerful,  nor  desti-  perch,  like  a  spaiTOw-hawk,  and  not  apt  to  be  frightened 

tute  of  melody.    Tlie  eggs  are  five,  of  a  light  ash-colour,  at  everything  that,  stirs.    If  its  eyes  look  cheerful  and 

spotted  all  over  with  brown  spots  not  drowsy  it  is  a  sign  of  health ;  but,  on  the  oontrair, 

The  **  grey  wagtail."    like  the  former  species^  this  if  it  hides  its  head  under  the  wing  and  gathers  its  bod^ 

bird  frequents  pebbly,    running  streams  which  flow  up,  these  are  symptoms  of  its  being  out  of  order.   In 

through  meadows,    it  is  an  elegant  bird.    The  under  choosing  them  the  melody  of  the  song  should  also  be 

jMuts  ai'e  of  a  bright  yellow ;  the  head  and  back  yellow-  minded  :  some  will  open  with  the  notes  of  the  nightin- 

ish-green.    As  regards  vocal  powers,  he  has  none,  but  is  gale,  and,  running  tlirough  a  variety  of  moduliuions, 

amply  compensated  in  his  beautiful  plumage.  end  like  the  ti^lark.    Others  will  begin  like  the  sky-laik, 

The  "  rock  pipit"    The  length  of  this  species  is  six  and,  by  a  soil  melodious  turn,  fall  into  the  notes  of  the 

inches  and  three-quarters.     The  bill  is  dusky ;  head,  nightingale.    These  are  lessons  taught  this  bird  in  its 

back,  and  neck  of  a  dark  brown ;  over  the  eye  and  below  .domestic  state,  and  generally  taught  it  by  others;  but 

the  ear  is  a  ligh^oolou^ed  stroke;   the  throat  white;  ite  native  note  is  loud,  shriU,  piercing,  and  enough  to 

breast  and  belly  white,  the  former  blotched  with  dusky  deafen  the  hearers.    There  are  persons  who  admirs 

spotej  two  midfole  feathers  of  the  tail  dark-brown  colour;  each  of  these  songs,  but  the  second  is  in  the  most  geneiai 

legs  and  toes  dusky;  claws  black.    Ito  song  and  habits  estimation. 

are  like  those  of  the  meadow-pipit  It  lays  five  eggs  of  a       Canary-birds  sometimes  breed  all  the  year  round; 

dirty  white,  with  specks  of  brown.  but  they  most  usually  begin  to  pair  in  April,  and  to 

The  "  meadow-pipit"     Ite  song  is  not  unlike  that  breed  in  June  and  August    Those  are  said  to  be  the 

of  the  sky-lark,  but  very  feeble :  it  is  the  most  familiar  best  breeders  that  are  produced  between  the  Enf^iah 

British  species  of  the  genus.    It  usually  sings  whilst  and  the  French. 

rising  in  the  ur,  which  is  performed  with  a  quifering       Towards  the  latter  end  of  March  a  ooek  and  a  hen 

action  of  •the  wings.  should  be  put  together  in  a  small  cage,  where  tbey  witt 

The  *'  tree-pipit"    Ite  notes  bear  no  resemblance  to  peck  at  each  other  in  the  beginning,  but  will  soon  be- 

those  of  the  meadow-pipit    In  ascending  into  the  air  come  thorouffhly  rec<Miciled.    The  room  where  they  are 

he  has  a  kind  of  twitter ;  having  reached  a  proper  alti-  kept  to  breed  should  be  so  situated  as  to  let  the  birds 

tude  he  fldtters,  and,  commencing  his  melody,  descends,  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun ;  and  the  windows 

The  eggs  are  five,  ash-coloured,  sprinkled  with  brownish  sho-Ud  be  of  wire,  not  glass,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 

Surple  spote  all  over.    All  the  pipite  have  an  elongated  benefit  of  the  air.   The  door  of  the  room  should  do  kept 

ind-claw,  which  causes  them  to  be  more  at  ease  on  land  clean,  and  sometimes  there  should  be  dry  gravel  or  sand 

than  when  perching.  sifted  upon  it    There  should  also  be  two  windows,  one 

^—  at  each  end,  and  several  perches  at  proper  distances  for 

tiie  birds  to  settle  on  as  thev  fly  backwaitls  and  forwards. 

CHAP.  rV.  A  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  room  would  be  the  most 

convenient  to  divert  the  birds,  and  sometiniea  to  serve 

OF  THE   CANABT-BIRD,  AND  OTHER  HARD-BILLKD  fbr  building  their  UCSte  upou. 

BiMOiNO-BiRDS.  In  Germany  they  prepara  a  large  room,  and  build  it 

in  the  manner  of  a  bam,  being  much   longer  than 

The  Canary-bird  is  now  become  so  common,  and  has  broad,  with  a  square  place  at  each  end,   and  aeveral 

continued  so  long  in  a  domestic  state,  that  ite  native  holes  to  go  into  tliose  square  places.    In  these  outlete 

habito  as  well  as  ite  native  countiy  seem  almost  for-  they  plant  several  sorts  of  trees,  in  which  the  birds  talLO 

Sotten.    Though,  by  the  name,  it  appears  that  these  great  delight  to  sing  and  breed.    The  bottom  of  the 
irds  came  onginally  fix>m  the  Canary  Islands,  yet  we  place  they  straw  with  sand,  and  upon  it  cast  raueseed, 
have  it  only  from  Germany,  where  they  are  bred  up  in  chickweed,    and  groimdsel,   which  the  old   bir&  feed 
great  numbei's,  and  sold  into  different  parte  of  Emvpe.  u}K>n  while  breeding.     In  the  body  of  the  bouae  tbey 
At  what  period  they  were  brought  into  Europe  is  not  put  all  soits  of  stuff  for  building  the  nest»  and  brooms, 
well  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  about  a  centivy  ago  one  under  the  other,  in  all  the  comers^  for  the  birds  to 
they  were  sold  at  very  high  prices,  and  kept  only  for  build  in.    These  they  se])ai-ate  by  partitions  from  each 
the  amusement  of  the  great.    Tliev  have  since  been  other,  to  pi-eveut  those  above  flying  down  upon  or  other- 
multiplied  in  great  abundance ;  ana  their  price  is  dimi-  wise  incommoding  such  as  breed  below.     The  light  is 
nishea  in  proportion  to  their  plenty.  also  excluded,  for  no  biitl  is  fond  of  having  light  come 

In  its  native  islands — ^a  region  equally  noted  for  the  to  its  nest, 
beauty  of  ite  landscapes  and  the  harmony  of  its  groves-—        With  us  the  apparatus  for  breeding  is  leas  expensiTe ; 
the  Canary-bird  is  of  a  dusky-grey  coloiur,  and  so  difler-  a  little  bi'eediug  cage  sometimes  sufiices,    but   seldom 
ent  fi-om  those  usually  seen  in  Efnrope,  that  some  have  anything  more  extensive  tlian  a  small    room.     While 
even  doubted  whether  it  be  of  the  same  species.    With  the  birds  iire  ))ainng  it  is  usual  to  feed  theui  with  soit 
us  they  have  that  variety  of  colouring  usual  in  all  meat — that  is,  broad,  mawseed,  a  little    scalded   rape- 
domestic  fowls — some  white,  some  mottled,  some  beauti-  seed,  and  near  a  tliinl  ]>art  of  an  egg.    Hie  room  should 
fully  shaded  with  green ;  but  they  are  more  esteemed  be  furnished  with  stuff  foi^  making  their  nests,  such  as 
for  their  note  than  their  beauty,  having  a  high  piercing  fine  hay,  wool,  cotton,  aud  hair.    Tliese  materials  ^tould 
pipe,  as  indeed  all  those  of  the  finch  tribe  have,  continu-  be  thoroughly  dry,  aud  then  mixed  and  tied  together  in 
mg  for  some  time  in  one  breath  without  intermission,  such  a  maimer  that  the  birds  may  readily  pull  out  what 
then  raising  it  higher  and  higher  by  degrees  with  great  they  want.    Tliis  should  be  hung  in  a    proper  part  ol 
variety.  the  room,  and  the  male  will  take  liis  tuxxk  in  buildinit 
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the  nest,  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  feeding  the  joun^^.  which  it  differs  from  the  rest  of  its  kind.    All  these  re- 

They  are  generally  two  or  three  days  in  building  their  semble  each  other  so  strongly,  that  it  is  not  without 

nests;  the  hen  commonly  lays  five  eggs;  and  in  the  difficulty  the  smaller  kinds  are  known  asunder, 

space  of  fourteen  days  the  young  will  be  excluded.     So  These  ai*e  all  known  by  ■  their  yeiy  large  mouths^ 

nrolifie  are  these  birds  sometimes,  that  the  female  will  which  when  they  fly  are  always  kept  open ;  they  are  mot 

be  ready  to  hatch  a  second  brood  before  the  first  are  less  remarkable  for  their  short,  slender  feet,  which  are 

able  to  quit  the  nest     On  these  occasions  she  leaves  scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies : 

the  nest  and  the  young  to  provide  herself  with  another  their  wings  are  of  immoderate  extent  for  their  bulk ; 

to  lay  her  new  brood  in.     In  the  meantime  the  male,  their  plumage  is  glossed  with  a  rich  purple ;  and  their 

mere  faithful  to  the  duties  of  his  trust,  breeds  up  the  note  is  a  slight  twittering,  which  they  seldom  exert  but 

young  left  behind,  and  fits  them  for  a  state  of  indepen-  when  upon  the  wing. 

dence.  This  peculiar  conformation  seems  attended  with  a 

When  the  young  ones  are  excluded  the  old  ones  should  similar  })eculiarity  of  manners.    Their  food  is  insects, 

be  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  soft  food  every  day,  as  which   they  always  pui-sue  flying.     For  this  reason, 

also  with  fresh  greens,  such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  during  fine  weather,  when  the  insects  are  most  likely  to 

chick-weed ;  in  June,  shepherd's  purse ;  and  in  July  be  abroad,  the  swallows  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing,  and 

and  August,  plantain.    They  are  never  to  have  groundsel  are  seen  pursuing  their  prey  with  amazing  swiftness 

after  the  young  are  excluded.    With  these  different  and  agility.     All  smaller  animals  in  some  measure 

delicacies  the  old  ones  will  take  particular  care  to  feed  find  safety  by  winding  and  turning  when  they  endeavour 

and  bring  up  their  young;  but  it  is  usual  when  they  to  avoid  the  gi-eater :  the  lark  thus  evades  the  pursuit 

can  feed  themselves  to  be  taken  from  the  nest  and  put  of  the  hawk,  and  man  the  crocodile.    In  this  manner 

into  cages.     Their  meat  then  is  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boued  insects  upon  the  wing  endeavour  to  avoid  the  swallow ; 

hard,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  bread  and  a  little  but  this  bird  is  admirably  fitted  by  Nature  to  pursue 

scalded  rapeseed :  this  must  be  bruised  till  it  becomes  them  through  their  shortest  turnings.     Besides  a  greai 

fine,  and  then  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  mawseed ;  length  of  wing,  it  is  also  provided  with  a  long  tail, 

after  which  blend  all  together,  which  is  to  be  supplied  which,  like  a  rudder,  turns  it  in  its  most  rapid  motions ; 

them  fresh  everjr  day.  and  thus,  while  it  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  swii'tuesa, 

The  Canary-bii^,  by  being  kept  in  company  with  the  it  is  also  possessed  of  the  most  extreme  agility. 

linnet  or  the  goldfinch,  pairs  and  produces  a  mixed  Early,  therefore,  in  the  spring,  when  the  returning 

breed,  more  like  the  Canary-bird,  and.  resembling  it  sun  begins  to  arouse  the  insect  tribe  from  their  annual 

chiefly  in  its  song.    Indeed,  iJl  this  tribe  with  strong  state  of  torpidity — ^when  the  gnat  and  the  beetle  put  oil 

bills  and  piereing  notes,  and  feeding  upon  grain,  have  their  earthly  robes  and  venture  into  air,  the   swallow 

tbe  most  strong  similitude  to  each  other,  and  may  justly  then  is  seen  returning  from  its  long  migration  beyond 

be  supposed,  as  Mr.  Buffon  imagines,  to  come  from  the  the  ocean,  and  making  its  way  feebly  to  the  shore.    At 

same  original.    They  all  breed  about  the  same  time —  firet,  with  the  timidity  of  a  stranger,  it  appeai-s  but  sel- 

thcy  freouent  the  same  vegetables — they  build  in  the  dom,  and  flies  but  slowly  and  heavily  along.    As  the 

same  hedges  and  trees — and  are  brought  up  for  the  cage  weather  grows  warmer  and  its  insect  supply  increases, 

with  the  same  food  and  precautions.     The  linnet,  buU-  it  then  gathere  greater  strength  and  activity.    But  it 

finch,  and  the  goldfinch,  when  we  know  the  history  sometimes  happens  that  a  rainy  season,  by  repelling 

of  the  Canaiy-bird,  have  scarce  any  peculiarities  that  the  insects,  stints  the  swallow  in  its  food ;  the  poor  biid 

ean  attract  our  curiosity  or  require  our  cai-e.    The  only  is  then  seen  slowly  skimming  along  the  suriace  of  the 

art  necessary  with  all  those  that  have  no  very  fine  note  ground,  and  often  resting  after  the  flight  of  a  few 

is  to  breed  them  up  under  some  more  pleasing  harmo-  minutes.    In  general,  however,  it  keeps  on  the  wing, 

nist    The  goldfinch  learns  a  fine  song  from  the  night-  moving  with  a  rapidity  that  nothing  can  escape.    When 

ingale ;  and  the  linnet  and  bullfinch  may  be  taught,  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  fair  the  insect  tribe  feel  the 

foT^tting  the  wild  notes  oi  Nature,  to  whistle  a  long  genial  influence,  and  make  bolder  flights ;  at  that  time 

and  regular  tune.  the  swallow  follows  them  in  theii*  aerial  journeys,  and 

often  rises  to  imperceptible  heights  in    the    pursuit 

— —  When  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  foul  the  insects  feel 

the  firet  notices  of  it ;  and  from  the  swallows  following 

CHAP.  y.  low  we  are  often  apprised  of  the  approaching  change. 

When  summer  is  fairly  begun,  and  more  than  a  suffi- 

OF  THE  SWALLOW  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.  cieut  supply  for  Sustaining  the  wants  of  nature  every- 
where oilers,  the  swallow  then  begins  to  think  of  ibiTninff 

An  idea  of  any  one  bird  in  the  former  classes  will  a  progeny,    ^he  nest  is  built  with  great  industry  and 

five  us  some  tolerable  conception  of  the  rest      By  art,  particularly  b^  the  common  swallow,  which  builds 

nowiijg  the  linnet  or  the  Ganarv-bird  we  have  some  on  Uie  tops  of  chimneys.    The  mahtin  sticks  it  to  the 

''             notion  of  tlie  mannere  of  a  goldfinch  ;  by  exhibiting  eaves  of  the  housea     The  goat-sucker,  as  we  are  told, 

the  history  of  the  nightingale,  we  see  also  that  of  the  builds  it  on  the  bare  ground.    This  nest  is  built  with 

^              black-cap  or  the  tit-mouse.    But  the  swallow  tribe  seems  mud  firom  some  neighbouring  brook,  well  tempered  with 

'.              to  be  quite  different  from  all  the  former— different  in  the  bill,  and  moistened  with  water  for  its  better  adhesion; 

their  habits,  and  unlike  in  all  the  particulare  of  their  it  is  still  farther  kept  firm  by  long  gi-assand  fibres;  with- 

'              liistory.  in  it  is  lined  with  goose-feathers,  which  are  ever  the 

In  this  tribe  is  to  be  found  the  goat-sucker,  which  warmest  and  the  neatest    The  mariin  covers  its  nest  at 

f             may  be  styled  a  nocturnal  swallow ;   it  is  the  largest  top,  and  has  a  door  to  enter  at ;  the  swallow  leaves  hers 

^            of  this  kind,  and  is  known  by  its  tail,  which  is  not  quite  open.    But  our  European  nests  are  nothing  to  be 

f€3fAed  like  that  of  the  common  swallow.    It  begins  its  compared  with  those  the  swallow  builds  on  the  coasts 

^^.            flight  at  eveniog,  and  makes  a  loud  singular  noise,  like  of  China  and  Goromandel,  the  description  of  which  I 

^''           the   whir  of  a  spinning-wheel.    Te  this  also  belongs  will  give  in  the  plain,  honest  phrase  of  Willoughby. 

^*           the  house  swallow,  which  is  too  well  Imown  to  need  a  "On  the  sea-coast  of  the  kingdom  of  China,"  savs  be  "a 

>^           deflifl^tion  ;  the  martin,  inferior  in  size  to  the  former,  sort  of  party-coloured  bird  of  the  shape*  of  swallows,  at 

r*           and  tbe  tail  much  less  forked ;  it  diffen  also  in  the  form  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  which  is  their  breedinsr 

'^'.          of  its  nest,  which  is  covered  at  top,  while  that  of  the  time,  come  out  of  the  midland  country  to  the  rocks,  and 

''.          house-swallow  is  open ;  and  the  swiit,  rether  larger  than  from  the  foam  or  froth  of  the  sea-water,  dashing  against 

f^          the  house^wallow,  with  all  the  toes  standing  forward,  in  the  bottom  of  the  rocks,  gather  a  certain  clammy,  gluti- 

9^ 
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nous  mattei^-perchance  the  spawn  of  whales  or  other  died  in  water-colours  round  the  legs  of  a  great  number 

Holies — of  which  they  build  theur  nests,  wherein  they  lay  of  swallows  that  were  preparing  for  their  departure : 

their  eggs  and  hatch  their  young.    These  nests  the  Chi-  these,  upon  their  return  the  eu3uing  summer,  brought 

nese  pluck  irom  tlie  rocks,  and  bring  them  in  great  their  threads  back  with  them,  no  way  damaged  in  their 

numbera  itfto  the  Bast  Indies  to  sell.   They  are  esteemed  colouiv-^whioh  they,  most  certainly  would,  if  during  the 

by  gluttons  as  great  delicacies,  who,  dissolving  them  in  winter  they  had  been  steeped  in  water :  yet  still  this  ii 

chicken  or  mutton  broth,  are  very  fond  of  them — ^far  a  subject  on  which  we  must  suspend  our  assent,  ai 

before  oysters,  mushrooms,  or  other  dainty  and  liquorish  Klein,  tiie  naturalist,  hfis  brought  such  a  number  of 

morsels.  *    What  a  pity  this  luxury  has  not  been  intro-  proofs  in  defence  of  bis  opinion  that  swallows  are  torpid 

duced  among  us,  and  then  our  great  feasters  might  be  m  winter,  as  even  the  most  iaoredulous  must  allow  to 

enabled  to  eat  a  little  more !  have  some  degree  of  ptpbability. 

The  swallow  usually  lays  from  five  to  six  eggs,  of  a 

white  colour  speckled  with  red,  and  sometimes  breeds  of  thb  bparbow  kikd. 
twice  a-year.     Wlien  the  young  brood  are  excluded  the 

swallow  supplies  them  very  [>lentitiilly,  the  first  brood  The  **  house-sparrow."*    Ji  carries  with  it  eveiywnere 

particularly,  when  she  finds  herself  capable  of  produoiug  a  bad  reiuitation.    It  i^  >much  addicted  to  thieving,  and 

two  broods  in  a  year.    This  happens  when  the  parents  is  well  knoiwn. 

come  early,  when  the  season  is  peculiarly  mild,  and  The    '  tree-spanrow<"     Thjjs  bii'd  in  general  appea^ 

when  they  begin  to  pair  soon.    Sometimes  they  find  a  auce  resembles  the  above,  but  is  wore  lively  and  gayer, 

difficulty  in  rearing  even  a  single  nest,  particularly  when  The  'Mield-snairow."  ,  It  has.  a  note  like  tlie  ciurp 

the  weather  has  been  severe,  or  their  nests  have  been  of  a  ciicliet.    U  is  one  of  the.  American  finches — the 

robbed  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,    By  these  accir  smallest  species. ... 

dents  this  important  task  is  sometimes  defen-ed  to  the  Tiie  '*  song-sparrow"  commences  its  song  in  the  spring, 

middle  of  September  «nd  continues  its  sweet  warbliugs  during  the  summer. 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  they  leave  us,  and,  for  It  is  general  in  tlie  United  States, 
a  few  days  previous  to  their  departure,  assemble  in  vast  The  **  goldfinch"  is  one  pf  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
flocks  on  house  tops,  as  if  deliberating  on  the  £dig^ng  of  our  bird^ ;  it  makes  the  orchard  echo  with  its  melo- 
iourney  that  lays  before  lliem.  This  is  no  slight  under-  dious  song  frqm .early,  dawn  of  morning  until  sunset, 
taking,  as  their  flight  is  directed  to  Congo,  Senegal,  and  which  it  continues  to  do  until  August,  except  the  inter- 
along  the  whole  Morocco  shove.  There  are  some,  how-  ruption  occasiQp^  by  jjjts  young,  which  it  feeds  with  the 
ever,  left  behind  in  this  general  expedition  that  do  not  tender  seeds  of  gro^pdsejl^  lettuce,  and  other  plants;  and 
depart  till  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  rest  These,  are  also  bisects,  lliey  have  tl^ree  broods,  the  last  in  August 
chiefly  the  later  weakly  brood,  which  are  not  yet  in  a  It  is  veiy  docile,  and  can  be  taught  numerous  tricks  with 
condition  to  set  out  They  are  sometimes  eveU'too feeble  great  dexterity*  The  mules  from  the  canaiy  are  more 
to  venture  till  the  setting  in  of  winter;  while  their  par  robust,  and  live  longer  .than  the  goldfinch ;  their  song 
rents  vainly  exhort  them  to  efforts  whi<^  instinct  assures  is  also  more  brilliant    In  winter  me  goldfinches  assem- 


while  the  tender  parents  share  the  fate  of  their  offsjMing,  seed,  and  a  Httle  hempseed  mixed,  will  keep  them  in 

and  die  with  their  new-fledged  brood.                  r<  '•  |[0Qd  health,  but  the  quautitl^8  must  be  varied  every 

Those  that  migrate  are  first  observed  to  arrive  in  time.    This  species  is  extended  nearly  throughout  £u- 

Afiica,  as  Mr.  Adanson  assures  ua<  about  the  beginning  »>pe,  as  also  in  parts  of  Aihca  and  Asia. — (See  vignette.) 

of  October.    They  are  thought  to  have  performed  their  •  The  **  siskeo  goldwing."    It  is  a  neat  and  tidy  bird; 

fatiguing  journey  in  the  spaoe  of  seven  days^    Th^  aa^e  the  song  is  short,  low,  and  imvaiied,  but  not  unpleasant' 

sometimes  seen,  when  interrupted  by  oontrarv  wmdsi  The  tail  is  forked  and  short    In  character  it  resembles 

wavering  in  their  course  fieir  ofl"  at  sea,  and  lighting  upou  the  common  goldwing.    Its  food  consists  of  the  seeds 

whatever  ship  they  find  in  their  passage.    They  then  of  birch,  elm,  fir,  alder,  &c.    It  is  said  that  it  can  imitate 

seem  spent  with  famine  and  fatigue;  yet  still  they  boldly  the  Imnet,  canary,  &c.,  when  taken  young  and  placed 

venture  when  refreshed  with  a  few  hours'  rest  to  renew  within  hearing  of,these  birds. 

their  flight,  and  continue  the  course  which  they  had '  The  *'  common  goldwinff.**    This  bird  is  very  abun- 

been  steering  before.  dant  in  all  parts  of  £ngland,  and  few  birds  possess 

lliese  are  facts  proved  by  incontestible  authority ;  more  beautiful  plumage.    Its  song  is  lively  and  gay, 

yet  it  is  a  doubt  whether  all  swaHoiys  migrate  in  ^is  and  for  sweetness  surpassed  bv  none.   The  eggs  are  five, 

manner,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  some  species  of  of  a  pale  blue,  spotted  at  the  laiiger  end  with  black, 

this  animal  that,  though  extem^y  alike,  are  so  inter-  The  "  chaff-fiuch."    In  the  middle  of  March  tliis  bird 

nally  different  as  to  be  very  differently  affeoted  by  the  cpmmences  its  merry  repeated  strains,  which  consist 

approach  of  winter.    We  are  assured  from  many,  and  of  a  single  bar  of  short,  rapid  notes.    In  Oermany  it  is 

these  not  contemptible  witnesses,  that  swallows  hiide  one  of  the  favourite  song-birds,  and  highly  valued  here; 

themselves  in  holes  under-ground,  joined  close  t09Bther»  nevertheless  it  is  not  worth  cagins^. 

bill  aflainst  bill  and. feet  against  feet    Some  inlomi  us  r  The   "mountain-finch,"   or   "  brambling,"    is  about 

that  they  have  seen  them  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  the  size  pif.the  chafi'-fincl^;,  it  is  a  bird  of  bandbsome  ap- 

even  from  imder  the  ice,  in  bunches,  where  they^  ai?9  pearance,  and  is  a  native  of  northern  climates. — (See 

asserted  to  pass  the  winter  without  motion.    Reaumur,  engraving.) 

who   particularly   intarestsd  himself  in   this  inquiry,  .   The.  " yellow-bammeir,'*  or  "Bunting,"  bears  a  con- 

zeceived  several  aooounta  of  bundles  of  swallows  being  siderable  resemblance  to  the  corn-bunting.     It  has  an 

thus  found  in  guarries  and  under  the  water.    These  unmelodious  ditty,  which  ia  audible  at  a  considerable 

men,  therefore,  nave  a  rif^ht  to  some  degree  of  assent,  distance,  and  .is  a  nioat  diligent  songster. — (See  en- 

and  are  not  to  lose  all  credit  irom  our  ignorance  of  what  graving.), 

they  aver.  The  "reed-bunting.**'  It  has  a  sweet  blended  not& 

All,  however,  that  we  have  hitherto  dissected  are  It  carols .  on  the  topmost  sprig  of  a  hedge.     TliMggs 

formed  within  like  other  birds,  and  seem  to  offer  no  ietre  four  gr  five,  streaked  with  dark-iedish  purple, 

observable  variety.    Indeed,  that  they  do  not  hide  them-  The  "  ortolan-bunting*'  ie  very  common  in  Italy  and 

selves  under  water  has  been  pretty  well  proved  by  the  France,  and  is  highlv  esteemed  far  the  flavour  of  its 

noted  expehment  of  Frisch,  who  ti^d  sever^  thready  ^esh.    ft  has  never  been  known  to  visit  this  country. 


W«                                                        AND  ANIMATED  NATURE.  B»0 

It  lays  fiTe  eggs,  of  a  greyish-white,  tinged  with  a  still,  bat  continually  in  motton;  Tisitinff  flower  aftei 

pinkish-blacic  sireaked  with  yeins  of  brown.  flower,  and  extracting  its  honey  as  if  with  a  kiss.    Foa 

this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  a  forky  tongue, 

— —  that  enters  the  cup  of  the  flower  and  extracts  its 

nectared  tribute.    Upon  this  aldne  tiiey  subsist     The 

CHAP.  YI.  rapid  motion  of  their  wings  brings  out  a  humming 

soiud,  from  whence  they  nave  their  name ;  for  what* 

or  THE  HUMMiNo-BiRD  AKD  ITS  TABTBTiEs.  over  divides   the   air   swiftly  must   thus   produce    a 

murmur. 

Having  given  some  history  of  the  manners  of  the  The  nests  of  these  birds  are  not  less  curious  than  the* 
most  remarkable  birds  of  which  accounts  can  be  ob-  rest :  they  are  suspended  in  the  air,  at  the  points  of  the 
tained)  I  might  now  go  to  a  very  extensive  tribe,  remark-  twigs  of  au  orange,  a  pomegrauate^  or  ai  eiti-ouKtree ; 
able  for  the  splendour  and  the  variety  of  thpii*  plumage;  sometimes  even  in  houses,  if  they  find  a  small  and  con- 
but  the  description  of  the  colours  of  a  beautiful  bird  venient  twig  for  the  purpose.  The  female  i»  the-  archie 
has  nothing  in  it  that  can  inform  or  enteitain :  it  rather  tect,  while  the  male  goes  in  quest  of  materials,  sncli  ns 
excities  a  longing  which  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  cotton,  fine  moss,  and  the  fibres  of  vegetables.  Of  these 
satisfy.  Naturalists,  indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  materials  a  nest  is  composed  of  aboixt  the  size  of  a  hen's 
this  desire  by  coloured  prints ;  but,  beside  that  these  at  egg  cut  in  two,  admiraoly  contrived,  and  warmly  liaed 
best  give  only  a  faint  resemblance  of  Nature,  and  are  with  cotton.  They  lay  two  eggs  at  a  tinve^  never  more, 
a  very  indifferent  kind  of  painting,  the  bird  itself  has  a  aibout  the  Size  of  small  peas,  and  as  white  as  snow, 
thousand  beauties  that  the  most  exquisite  artist  is  in-  with  here  and  there  a  yellow  speck.  The  male  and  the 
eapable  of  imitating.  They,  for  instance,  who  imagine  female  sit  upon  the  nest  by  tum9(  but  th0  female  taken 
ihey  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  little  to  herself  the  greatest  share.  '  She  seldom  quits  the 
tribe  of  Manikin  oirds  from  the  pictures  we  have  of  nest,  except  for  a  few  miuutes  in  the  morning  and  even- 
them,  will  find  themselves  deceived  when  they  compare  ing,  when  tiie  dew  is  upon  the  flowers  and  their  honey 
their  draughts  with  Nature.  The  shining  greens,  the  inperfectiotn.  During  this  short- interval  tlie  male  takes 
changeable  purples;  and  the  glossy  reds,  are  beyond  the  her  place;'  for,  as  the  eggs  is  do  smdll,  the  exposing  it 
reach  of  the  pencil.  I  have  therefore  declined  entering  ever  so  short  a  time  to  the  weather  would  be  apt  to 
into  a  more  minute  description  of  foreign  birds  of  the  injure  its  contents,  the  surface  exposed  being  so  great 
snarrow  kind,  as  sounds  wotQd  never  convey  an  adequate  in  comparison  to  the  bidk.  The  time  of  incubation 
ioiea  of  colours.  continues  twelve  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  young 

There  is  one  species,  however,  with  which  I  will  con-  ones  appear,  much  about  the  size  of  a  blue-bottle  fly. 

elude  the  history  of  this  class,  as,  though  the  least,  it  They  are  at  first  bare  \  by  degrees  they  are  covered  wicu 

will  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  down  ;  and,  at  last,  feathers' succeed,  but  less  beautiful 

others.    Among  quadrupeds  the  smallest  animals  are  at' first  than  those  of  the  old  ones.  ' 

generally  noxious,  ugly,  and  loathsome;  the  smallest  '  Lat)atris companioh;  in  the  mission  to  America,- found 

of  birds  are  the  most  beautiful,  innocent,  and  sportive,  the  nest  of  k  humming-bird  in  a  shed  that  was  near  the 

Of  all  thoee  that  flutter  in  the  garden  or  paint  the  land-  dwelling-houto,  and  took  it  in  at  a  time  when  the  young 

scape,  the  humming-bird  is  the  most  delightful  to  look  ones  were  about  fifteen  or  twenty  days  old ;  he  theu 

upon  and  the  most  inoffensive.  placed  them  i^  a  cage  at  his  chamber-window,  to  be 

Of  this  charming  litde  animal  there  are  six  or  seven  ftmused  by  their  sportive  flufteriiigs';  'but' l)e  wns  soon 

yarieties,  from  the  size  of  a  sinall  wren  down  to  that  surprised  tb  see  the  old  ones,  who  came  and  fed  tiieir 

of  an  humble  bee.    An  European  could  never  have  brood  regularly  every  hour  in  the  day.    fiy  these  means 

supposed  a  bird  existing  so  very  small,  and  yet  com-  the  parent  biius  soon  grew  so  tame  that  they  seldom 

pletely  fiiniished  out  with  a  bill,  feathers,  wings,  and  quitted  the  chamber,  but  without  any  constraint  came 

intestines  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  largest  kind,  to  live  with  theur  young  ones.    All  four  have  frequently 

A  bird  nqt  so  big  as  the  end  of  one's  litde  finger  would  come  to  porch  upon  tlieir  master  s  hand,  chiiTupiug 

probably  be  supposed  but  a  creature  of  imagination,  as  if  tHey  had'been  at  liberty  abroad.     He  fed  tiiem 

were  it  not  seen  in  infinite  numbers,  and  as  frequent  as  with  a  very  fine  clear  paste,  made  of  wine,  biscuit,  and 

bntterfiies  in  a  summer's  day,  sporting  in  the  fields  Sugar  j  they  thrust  their  tongues  into^this  paste  till  they 

of  America  from  flower  to  flower,  and  extracting  their  were  satisfied,  and  then  fluttered  and"ehimi|)ed  abont 

sweets  with  its  litUe  bill.                                            '  the  room.    "  I  neVer  beheld  anyth in*  moM- agreeable;" 

The  smallest  humming-bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  hfe  says,  "than  this  lott>ly  little  family  that 'had  taken 

hazel-nut    The  feathers  on  its  wings  and  tail  are  black  i  possessibn  of  my  companion's  chamber,  ai^d  that  flew  otrt 

but  those  on  its  body  and  under  its  wings  are  of  a  and  in  ^st  as  they  thought  proper,  but  were  ever  attentive 

g[reenish-bi'own,  with  a  fine  re;d  cast  or  gloss  which  W  to  the  voice  of  their  master  when  her  called  tftvem.''   In 

silk'  or  velvet  can  imitate.    It  has  a  small  ctest  on'itjs  this  manner  tdey  lived  with  him  fbr  above  six  months; 

head,  green  at  the  bottom,  and,  as  it  were,  glided  at  the  but,  at  a  time  when  he  e.\pected  to  see  a  new  colony 

top,  and  which  sparkles  in  the  snn  like  a  littie  star  in  fbrmed,  he  uufbrttinately  forgot  to  tie  up  their  cage  (0 

the  middle  of  its  forehead.    The  bill  is  black,  straight;  Ihe  ceiling  at  night  to  preserve  them  from  the  nits,  and 

slender,  and  of  the  length  of  a  small  pin.   Tlie  largjB  he  found  they  were  devoured  in  the  morning.^* 

liumming-bi):d  is  near  hdf  as  big  as  the  commoi^  Wfeii^  ' '  The^  birds  on  the  continent  of  America  continue  to 

and  with  a  crest  on  its  head ;  but,  to  make  amends,  it  flutter  tiie  year  round — as  their  food»  which  is  the  honey 

is  covered  from  the  throat  half  way  down  tiie  belly  witH  of  flowers,  never  forsakes  them  in  those  warm  latitudes 

changeable  crimson-coloured  feathers,  which  in  different  where  they  are  found.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  islands 

lights  change  to  a  variety  of  beautiful  colours,  much  bf^  tiie  Antilles,  where,  when  the  winter  'season  ap- 

like  an  opal.    The  heads  of  both  ai-e  small,  with  ver^  proaches,  they  retu«,  and,  as  some  say,  continue  in  a 

small  round  eyes  as  black  as  jet                                  '  toipid  state  during  the  severity  of  that  season.     At 

It  is  inconceivable  how  much  these  add  to  the  hlgli'  ^iiriiiam  'and   Jamaica,  where  they  constanUy  haye 

finishing  and  beauty  of  a  rich  luxurious  western  land-  flowers,  thesb  beautiful  birds  ore  never  known  to  dis^ 

floape.    As  soon  as  the  sun  is  risen,  the  humming-birds  appear. 

of  uifierent  kinds  are  seen  fluttering  about  th^  flowers,  It  is  a  doubt  whether  or  not  tiiese  birds  hiGive  a  con- 
without  ever  lighting  upon  them.  Their  wings  ar6  in  tinned  note  in  singing.  All  travellers  agi^ee  that,  b«*idA 
such  rapid  motion  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  their  the  humming  noise  produced  by  their  wings,  they  have 
colours,  except  by  their  glittering,     lliey  are  never  a  mtie  interrupted  chirrup ;  but  Labat  asserts  that  the j 
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have  -a  most  pleasing,  melancholy  melody  in  their  voices,  their  conformation.  But  even  in  this  respect  tiiey  seem 
though  small,  and  proportioned  to  tlie  organs  which  pix)-  to  be  sufficiently  disciiminated  by  Nature ;  as  they  are 
duce  it  It  is  very  probable  that  in  different  places  their  to  live  among  tlie  waters,  yet  are  incapable  of  swim- 
notes  are  also  different;  and  as  there  are  some  that  con-  ming  in  them,  most  of  them  have  long  legs,  fitted  for 
tiDue  torpid  all  the  winter,  there  may  likewise  be  some  wading  in  shallow  wateiv,  or  long  bil£  proper  for  grop- 
with  ngreeable  voices,  though  the  rest  may  in  genei-al  be  ing  in  them, 
sih^nc.  Every  bird  of  this  kind,  habituated  to  marshy  places* 

The  Indians  formerly  made  great  use  of  this  pretty,  may  be  known,  if  not  by  the  length  of  its  legs,  at  least 

bird's  plumage  in  adorning  their  belts  and  head-dress,  by  tJie  scaly  surface  of  them.     Those  who  have  ob- 

The  children  take  them  in  the  fields  upon  rings  smeared  served  the  legs  of  a  snipe  or  a  woodcock  will  easily  pei^ 

with  bird-lime ;  they  approach  the  place  where  the  bii-ds  ceive  my  meaning,  and  how  different  the  suHjEU^e  of  the 

are  flying,  audi,  twirling  their  rings  in  the  air,  so  allura  skin  that  covers  them  is  from  that  of  tl^e  pigeon  or  the 

them,  either  by  the  colour  or  the  sound,  that  the  simple  pailiidge.      Most  birds  of  this  kind,  also,  are   bare 

little  creature  comes  to  rest  upon  the  ring,  and  is  seized,  of  feathers  half  way  up  the  thigh — at  least,  in  all  of 

They  are  then  instantly  killed  and  gutted,  and  hung  up  them  above  the  knee.    Their  long  habits  of  wading  in 

in  the  chimney  to  dry.    Those  who  are  more  particular  the  waters,  and  having  their  legs  continually  in  moisture, 

dry  them  in  a  stove,  which  is  not  so  likely  to  injure  the  prevents  the  growth  of  feathers  on  those  parts ;  so  that 

plumage  as  the  foregoing  method.    Their  beautiAil  fea-  there  is  a  surprising  difference  between  the  leg  of  a 

there  were  once  the  ornament  of  the  highest  rank  of  sa-  crane,  naked  umost  up  to  the  body,  and  the  falcon, 

vage  nobility ;  but  at  present  they  take  the  bird  rather  booted  almost  to  the  very  toes. 

for  the  purpose  of  seLUng  it  as  a  curiosity  to  the  Euro-  The  bill,  also,  is  very  distinguishable  in  most  of  this 

peans  than  that  of  ornament  for  themselves.    All  the  class.    It  is  in  general  longer  than  that  of  other  biids, 

taste  for  eavage  finery  is  wearing  out  fast,  even  among  and  in  some  finely  fluted  on  every  side ;  while  at  the 

the  Americans.    They  now  begin  to  adopt,  if  not  the  pointit  is  possessed  of  exti-eme  sensibility,  and  fumisbed 

dresses  of  Emx>pe,  at  least  the  materials  of  which  they  with  neiTes,  for  the  better  feeling  their  food  at  the  bot- 

are  composed.   The  wandering  warrior  is  far  firom  think-  tom  of  marshes  where  it  cannot  be  seen.    Some  birds 

iug  himself  fine  at  present  with  his  bow  and  feathered  of  this  class  are  thus  fitted  with  every  convenience ; 

crown :  his  ambition  reaches  to  higher  orsiamentd — a  they  have  long  legs  for  wading,  long  necks  for  stooping, 

horse,  a  gun,  a  revolver,  and  a  blanket  long  bills  for  searching,  and  nervous  points  for  feeling. 

Others  are  not  so  amply  provided  for ;  as  some  have  long 

THE  HOOPOE  AMD  THB  CBEEPER.  bills,  but  iegs  of  no  great  length ;  and  others  have  long 

necks  but  very  shoit  legs.   It  is  a  rule  which  universally 

The  "  hoopoe.**    This  is  a  summer  visitor  from  North  holds,  that  whei-e  the  bird's  legs  are  long  the  neck  is  also 

America.    It  has  been  found  on  our  eastern  and  southern  long  in  proportion.    It  would  indeed  be  an  incurable 

coasts  in  the  autumn.    They  generally  build  in  hollow  defect  in  a  bird's  conformation  to  be  lifted  upon  E^ts 

trees,  and  lay  six  or  seven  eggs.    They  prefer  moist  and  above  its  food,  without  being  furnished  with  an  instra- 

low  situations,  where  they  teed  upon  insects.    Length  ment  to  reach  it 

twelve  inches  and  a  half. — (See  engraving.).  If  we  consider  the  natural  power  of  this  class  in  a 

The  "  common  creeper"  is  one  of  our  smallest  birds,  comparative  view,  they  will  seem  rather  inferior  to  those 

and  is  an  excellent  climber ;  it  runs  with  great  rapidity  of  every  other  tribe.    Their  nests  are  more  simple  than 

in  search  of  small  insects  of  all  sorts.   It  generally  makes  those  of  the  sparrow,  and  their  methods  of  obtaining  food 

its  nest  in  a  hollow  tree.    Length  five  inches. — (See  less  ingenious  dian  those  of  the  falcon.   The  pie  exceeds 

engraving.)  them  in  cunning ;   and  tliough  they  have  sll  the  vora- 

^—  ciousness  of  the  poidtry  tribe,  they  want  their  fecundity. 

None  of  this  kind,  thei-efore,  have  been  taken  into  man's 

BOOK  VL — CHAP.  I.  society  or  under  his  protecttion ;  they  are  neither  cafled 

like  the  nightingale,  nor  kept  tame  like  the  turkey,  out 

OF  BIBD8  OF  THB  CEAMB  KIND  IN  OEMEBAL.  lead  a  life  of  precarlous  libeity  in  fens  and  marshes,  at 

the  edges  of  lakes,  and  along  the  sea-shore.     They  all 

The  pogresdons  in  Nature  from  one  qlass  of  beings  live  upon  fish  or  insects,  one  or  two  only  excepted ; 

to  another  are  always  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  even  those  that  are  called  "  mudsuckers,"  such  as  the 

degrees.    She  has  peopled  the  woods  and  the  fields  with  snipe  and  the  woodcock,  it  is  more  than  probable  grope 

a  variety  of  the  most  oeautiflil  birds ;  and,  to  leave  no  the  bottom  of  marshy  places  only  for  such  insects  as  are 

part  of  her  extensive  tenitories  untenanted,  she  has  deposited  there  bv  their  kind,  and  live  in  a  vermictdar 

stocked  the  waters  with  its  feathered  inhabitants  also;  state  in  pools  and  plashes,  till  they  take  wing  and  become 

she  has  taken  the  same  care  in  providing  for  the  wants  flying  insects 

of  her  animals  in  this  element  as  she  has  done  Mrith  All  this  class,  therefore,  that  are  fed  upon  insects, 
respect  to  those  of  the  other ;  she  has  used  as  much  pre-  their  food  being  easily  digestible,  are  good  to  be  eaten ; 
caution  to  render  water-fowl  fit  for  swimming  as  she  did  while  those  who  live  entirely  on  fish,  abounding  in  oil, 
in  forming  land-fowl  for  flight :  she  has  defended  their  acquire  in  their  flesh  the  rancidity  of  their  diet,  and 
feathers  with  a  natural  oil,  and  united  their  toes  by  a  are  in  general  unfit  for  our  tables.  To  savages,  in- 
webbed  membrane ;  by  which  contrivance  they  have  at  deed,  and  sailors  on  a  long  voyage,  everything  that  has 
once  security  and  motion.  But  between  the  classes  life  seems  good  to  be  eaten ;  and  we  often  find  them  re- 
of  land-birds  that  shun  the  water  and  of  water-fowl  that  commending  those  animals  as  dainties  which  they 
are  made  for  swimming  and  living  on  it,  she  has  formed  themselves  would  spurn  at  after  a  course  of  good  living, 
a  very  numerous  tribe  of  birds  that  seem  to  partake  of  a  Nothing  is  more  common  in  their  journals  thai^  sudi 
middle  nature — that,  with  divided  toes,  seemingly  fitted  accounts  as  these : — "  This  day  we  shot  a  fox — ^pretlj 
to  live  upon  land,  are  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  good  eating :  and  this  day  we  killed  a  tiu-tle'* — ^which 
appetites  that  cliiefly  attach  them  to  the  waters.  These  they  rank  with  the  heron  and  the  fox,  as  prettr  good 
can  properly  be  called  neither  land-birds  nor  water-fowl,  eating.  Their  accounts,  therefore,  of  the  flesh  ot  these 
as  they  provide  all  their  sustenance  from  watery  places,  birds  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  when  they  cry 
and  yet  are  unqualified  to  seek  it  in  those  depths  where  up.  the  heron  or  the  stork  from  other  countries  as  liixu- 
it  is  often  found  in  greatest  plenty.  nous  food,  we  must  always  attend  to  the  state  of  their 

Tliis  class  of  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  to  be  dis-  appetites  who  give  the  character, 

tinguished  from  others  rather  by  their  appetites  than  tn  treating  of  this  class  of  birds  it  will  be  best  to  ob- 
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teire  the  amplest  method  possible — ^neither  to],load  the  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixty  together;  and  while  apart 

memory  with  numerous  distiuotions,  nor  yet"  confuse  feed  the  rest  stand  like  eentinels  upon  duty.    The  fable 

the  imagination  by  a  total  want  of  arrangement     I  of  their  supporting  their  aged  parents  may  have  arisen 

will  therefore  describe  some  of  the  larger  sort  sepa-  from  their  strict  connubial  aftection ;  and  as  for  their 

rately,  as  in  a  history  of  birds  each  of  these  demands  fighting  with  the  pigmies,  it  may  not  be  improbable  but 

peculiar  distinction.    The  crane,  the  stork,  the  Ballearic  that  they  have  boldly  withstood  the  invasions  of  mon- 

crane,  the  heron,  the  bittern,  with  some  others,  may  keys  coming  to  rob  tiieir  nests ;  for  in  this  case,  as  the 

lequire  a  separate  history.    Some  particular  tribes  may  crane  lives  upon  vegetables,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 

next  ofier  that  may  very  naturally  be  classed  together ;  would  be  the  first  aggressor. 

and  as  for  all  the  smaller  and  least  remarkable  sorts  However  this  be,  the  crane  is  a  wandering,  sociable 

Ifaey  may  be  grouped  into  one  general  description.  bird,  that  for  the  most  part  subsists  upon  vegetables, 

and  is  known  in  evety  countiy  of  Europe  except  our 

— ^  own.    There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  says  Belonius, 

where  the  fields  are  cultivated  that  the  crane  does  not 

CHAP.  IL  come  iu  with  the  husbandman  for  a  share  in  the  horvest. 

As  they  are  birds  of  passage,  they  are  seen  to  depart  and 

THB    OBANK.  rstum  regularly  at  those  seasons  when  their  provision 

invites  or  repels  them.    They  generally  leave  Europe 
There  is  something  extraordinary  in  the  different  about  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  return  in  the  begm- 
accoimts  we  have  of  this  bird's  size  and  dimensions,  ning  of  summer.    In  the  inland  parts  of  the  continent 
Willoughby  and  Pennant  make  the  crane  from  five  to  they  are  seen  crossing  the  country  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  a 
six  feet  loiig  firom  the  tip  to  the  tail.    Other  accounts  hundred,  making  from  the  northern  regions  towaras  the 
say  that  it  is  above  five  feet  high ;  and  others,  that  it  is  south.    In  these  migrations,  however,  they  are  not  so 
«8  tall  as  a  man.  ^  From  the  many  which  I  myself  had  resolutely  bent  upon  going  forward,  but  that  if  a  field 
seen  I  own  this  imputed  magnitude  surprised  me,  as  of  com  ofiers  in  their  way  they  will  stop  awhile  to  regale 
from  memory  I  was  convinced  they  could  neither  be  so  upon  it;  on  such  occasions  they  do  incre<lible  damage, 
long  nor  so  tall.    Indeed,  a  bird,  the  body  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  night ;   and  the  husbandman,  who  lay 
not  larger  than  that  of  a  turiceyhen,  and  acknowledged  down  in  joyful  expectation,  rises  in  the  morning  to  see 
on  all  bands  not  to  weigh  above  ten  pounds,  cannot  his  fields  laid  entirely  waste,  by  ah  enemy  whose  march 
easily  be  supposed  to  be  almost  as  long  as  an  ostrich,  is  too  swift  for  his  vengeance  to  overtake. 
Brisson,  however,  seems  to  give  this  bird  its  real  dimen-  Our  own  country  is  free  from  their  visits — not  but 
flions,  when  he  describes  it  as  something  less  than  the  that  they  were  formerly  known  in  this  island,  and  held 
brown  stork,  about  three  feet  high,  and  about  four  from  in  great  estimation  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh ;  there 
the  tip  to  the  tail.    Still,  however,  the  numerous  testi-  was  even  a  penalty  upon  such  as  destroyed  their  eggs ; 
monies  of  its  superior  size  are  not  to  be  totally  rejected;  but  at  present  they  never  go  so  iai  out  of  their  way. 
and  i)erhap8  that  from  which  Brisson  took  his  dimen-  Cultivation  and  populousness  go  hand  in  hand :  and 
flions  was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  kind.  though  our  fields  may  offer  them  a  greater  plenty,  yet 
The  crane,  taking  its  dimensions  from  him,  is  exactly  they  are  so  guarded  that  the  birds  find  the  venture 
three  feet  four  inches  from  the  tip  to  the  tail,  and  four  greater  than  Sie  enjoyment ;  and  probably  we  are  much 
leet  from  the  head  to  the  toe.    It  is  a  tall  slender  bird,  better  off  by  their  absence  than  their  company.    What- 
with  a  long  neck  and  long  legs.    The  top  of  the  head  ever  their  flesh  might  once  have  been — ^when,  as  Plu- 
is  eovered  with  black  bristles,  and  the  back  of  it  is  bald  tarch  tells  us,  cranes  were  blinded  and  kept  in  coops  to 
Jind  red,  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  this  bird  from  be  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Bome,  or  as 
the  stork,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied  in  size  and  they  were  brought  up  stuffed  with  mint  and  rue  for  the 
figure.    The  plumage  in  general  is  ash-colomred  ;  and  tables  of  our  nobles  at  bome — at  present  they  are  con- 
there  are  two  larf^e  tufts  of  feathers  that  spring  from  the  sidered  all  over  Eiu*ope  as  wretched  eating.    The  flesh 
pinion  of  each  wmg.    These  bear  a  resemblance  to  hair,  is  fibrous  and  dry,  requiring  much  preparation  to  make 
and  are  finely  curled  at  the  ends,  which  the  bird  has  a  it  palatable  ;  and  even  after  every  art,  it  is  fit  only  for 
power  of  erecting  and  depressing  at  pleasure.    Gesner  the  stomachs  of  strong  and  labouring  people. 
says  that  these  mathers  m  his  time  used  to  be  set  in  The  cold  arctic  region  seems  to  be  this  oird^s  favourite 
gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in  caps.  abode.    They  come  down  into  the  more  southern  parts 
Such  are  the  dimensions  of  a  bird  concerning  which,  of  Europe  rather  as  visitants  than  inhabitants ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  mention  modem  times,  there  have  been  more  not  well  known  in  what  manner  they  portion  out  theik 
fables  propagated  than  of  any  other.    It  is  a  bird  with  time  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world.   The  migrations 
which  all  the  ancient  writers  are  familiar,  and  in  dee-  of  the  fieldfare  or  thrush  are  obvious  and  well  xnown ; 
cribing  it  they  have  not  failed  to  mix  imagination  with  they  go  northward  or  southward  in  one  simple  track ; 
history.     From  the  policy  of  the  cranes,  they  say,  we  when  their  food  fails  them  here  they  have  but  one  region 
are  to  look  for  an  idea  of  the  most  perfect  republic  to  go  to.   But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  crane ;  he  changes 
amongst  ourselves;  firom  their  tenderness  to  their  de-  place  Uke  a  wanderer :  he  spends  the  autumn  in  Europe; 
etefid  parents — which  they  take  care  to  nourish,  to  ne  then  flies  off,  probably  to  some  more  southern  climate, 
cherish,  and  support  when  flying — ^we  are  to  learn  les-  to  enjoy  a  part  of  the  winter — ^returns  to  Europe  in  the 
sons  of  filial  piety;  but  particularly  from  their  conduct  spring — ci*osses  up  to  the  north  in  summer — visits  those 
in  fighting  with  the  pigmies  of  Ethiopia  we  are  to  lakes  that  are  never  dry,  and  then  comes  down  again  to 
receive  our  maxims  in  the  art  of  war.    In  early  times  make  depredations  upon  our  cultivated  grounds  in  au- 
iihe  history  of  Nature  fell  to  the  lot  of  poets  only — and  tumn.   Thus,  Gesner  assures  us,  the  cranes  usually  begin 
certainly  none  could  describe  it  so  well,  but  it  is  a  part  to  quit  Oermany  from  about  the  eleventh  of  September 
of  their  province  to  embellish  also ;  and  when  this  agree-  to  Uie  seventeenth  of  October ;  from  thence  they  are  seen 
al>le  science  was  claimed  by  a  more  sober  class  of  people,  flying  southward  by  thousands ;  and  Bedi  tells  us  they 
tliey  were  obliged  to  take  tne  accounts  of  things  as  they  arrive  in  Tuscany  a  short  time  after.    There  they  tear 
found  them ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  mble  ran  up  the  newly-sown  fields  for  the  ffrain  just  committed  to 
cUrwn  blended  with  truth  to  posterity.  the  ground,  and  do  great  mischief.    It  is  to  be  supposed 
In  these  aeooimts,  therefore,  there  is  some  foundation  that  in  the  severity  of  winter  they  go  southwara,  still 
4>f  truth ;  yet  much  more  has  been  added  by  fancy.  The  nearer  the  line.    They  again  apjpear  in  the  fields  of  Pisa 
crane  is  oertainly  a  very  social  bird,  and  they  are  seldom  regularly  about  the  twentieth  of^  February,  to  anticipate 
alone.    Their  usual  method  of  flying  or  sitting  is  the  spring. 
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In  these  jottrneys  it  is  amazing  to  eonceive  the  height  greater  rapidity,  it  Btill  gains  th#  ascendancy.    The) 

to  which  they  ascend  when  they  fly.    Their  note  is  the  hoth  often  rise  out  of  sight ;  but  soon  the  spectator,  whs 

loudest  of  aU  other  birds ;   and  it  is  often  heard  in  the  keeps  his  eye  fixed  abore,  peroeires  them,  like  two  q^ekn^ 

clouds  when  the  bird  itself  is  entirely  unseen.    As  it  is  beginning  to  appear :  they  gather  on  his  eye  for  a  li^ 

light  for  its  size,  and  spreads  a  large  expanse  of  wing,  it  space,  and  shortly  after  eome  tumbling  perpendionlariy 

is  capable  of  flouting  at  the  greatest  height  where  the  air  together  with  great  animosity  on  the  side  of  the  hawk» 

is  lightest ;  and  as  it  secures  its  safety  and  is  entirely  and  a  loud  screaming  on  that  of  the  crane.  Thoftdrifen 

out  of  the  reach  of  man,  it  flies  in  tracts  which  would  be  to  extremity,  and  unable  to  fly,  the  poor  animal  thiwt 

too  fatiguing  for  any  other  bnrds  to  move  forward  in.  itself  upon  its  back,  and,  in  that  situation,  makes  a  nost 

In  these  aerial  journeys,  though  unseen  themseWes,  desperate  defence,  till  the  i^rtsman  coipiug  up  generally 

they  hare  the  distiuctest  vision  of  every  object  below,  puts  an  end  to  the  contest  with  its  life. 

They  govern  and  direct  their  flight  bv  their  cries,  and  It  was  once  the   barbarous   custom   to   breed  up 

exhort  each  other  to  proceed  or  to  aescend  when  a  fit  cranes  to  be  thus  baited-;  and  young  ones  were  ^taken 

opportunity  offers  for  depredation.    Their  voice,  it  has  from  the  nest  to  be  trained  up  for  this  cruel  diver 

been  observed,  is  the  louaest  of  all  the  feathered  tribe ;  sion.    It  is  an  animal  easily  tamed,  and   (if  we  can 

and  its  peculiar  clangour  arises  from  the  very  extraordi-  believe  Albertus  Magnus)  has  a  particular  affection  for 

nary  length  and  contortion  of  the  windpipe.  In  quadrupeds  man.      This  quality,  howerer,  was  not  sufficient  to 

the  windpipe  is  short,  and  the  glottis  or  cartilages  that  form  guard  it  from  being  made  the  victim  of  his  fierce  amuse- 

the  voice  are  at  the  end  of  it  which  is  next  the  mouth ;  ments.    The  femde,  which  is  easily  distinguished  fiom 

in  water-fowl  the  windpipe  is  longer,  but  the  cartilages  the  male  by  not  being  bald  behind  as  be  is»  never  lays 

that  form  the  voice  are  at  the  other  end,  which  lies  down  above  two  eggs  at  a  time — ^being  like  thoee  of  a  goose, 

in  their  belly.    By  this  means  they  have  much  louder  but  of  a  blneish  colour.    The  young  ones  are  soon  fit 

voices  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  anv  other  animals  to  fly,  and  then  the  parents  forsake  them  to  Mti  fof 

whatever ;  for  the  note,  when  formed  below,  is  rever*  themselves ;  but  beforo  this  time  they  are  led  forth  to, 

berated  through  all  the  rings  of  the  windpipe,   till  the   places   where    their   food  is  most  easily  fomid* 

it  reaches  tlie  air.    But  the  voice  of  the  duck  or  the  Though  yet  unfledged,  they  run  with  sneh  swiftness 

goose  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  crane,  that  a  man  cannot  easily  overtake  them.    We  aie  tdd 

whose  windpipe  is  not  only  made  in  the  same  manner  that  as  they  grow  old  their  plumage  beeomes  darker; 

with  theirs,  but  is  above  twenty  times  as  long.     Nature  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  longevity,  Aldrovandua  assures 

seejns  to  have  bestowed  much  pains  in  lengthening  out  us  that  a  friend  of  his  kept  (me  tame  fov  above  forty 

this  organ.     From  the  outside  it  enters  through  the  yeans. 

flesh  mto  the  breast-bone,  which  has  a  great  cavi^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  diq>osition  of  the  great, 

within  to  receive  it.    There  being  tiirice  reflected,  it  the  vulgar  of  every  country  to  this  day  bear  the  crane  a 

goes  out  again  at  the  same  hole,  and  so  turns  dovm  to  compassionate  regard.    It  is  possible  the  ancient  piejtt* 

the  lung3,  and  tlius  enters  the  body  a  second  time.    The  dices  in  its  favoiu*,  which  once  having  been  planted  too 

loud  clangorous  sound  which  the  bird  is  thus  enabled  eradioated  but  slowly,  may  still  continue  to  operate.   Ill 

to  produce  is  almost  deafeniug  when  near  it ;  however,  some  countries  it  is  considered  as  a  heinoua  ofitoee  to 

it  is  particularly  serviceable  to  the  animal  itself,  either  kill  a  crane ;  and  though  the  legislature  declines  to 

during  its  migration  or  its  stay;  by  it  the  flock  are  en-  punish,  yet  the  people  do  not  fail  to  resent  the  injury, 

couraged  in  their  journeys ;  and  if  while  they  are  feed-  The  crane  they  consider  in  some  measure  aa  the  prophet 

ing,  which  is  usually  performed  in  profound  silence,  of  the  season ;  upon  its  approa^  or  delay  they  regulate 

they  are  invaded  on  any  side,  the  bird  that  first  per-  the  periods  of  their  rural  economy.    If  their  fiannoiaito 

ceives  the  danger  is  sure  to  so\md  the  alarm,  and  all  biro  comes  early  in  the  season  the^  expect  a  plendful 

are  speedily  upon  the  wing.  summer ;   if  he  is  slow  in  his  visits  they  then  prepars 

As  ti^y  rise  but  heavily  tber  are  very  shy  birds,  and  for  an  imfavourable  spring.    Whatever  wisdom  there 

seldom  let  the  fowler  approach  them.    Their  depreda-  may  be  in  despising  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  there  ia 

tions  are  usually  made  in  the  darkest  nights,  at  which  but  little  in  condemning  them.    Thej  have  generally 

time  they  vnll  enter  a  corn-field,  and  trample  it  down  tlieir  origin  in  good  motives ;  and  it  sheaald  never  be 

as  if  it  had  been  crossed  over  by  a  regiment  of  soldiei-S;  our  endeavours  to  suppress  any  tender  emotions  of 

On  other  occasions  they  choose  some  extensive  soli-  fiiendship  or  pity  in  those  hara  breasta  that  am  in 

taty  marsh,  where  they  range  themselves  all  day  aa  geuei*al  unsusceptible  of  either. 
if  they  were  in  deliberation,  and,   not  having  that 

grain  which  is    most  to  their   appetites,    wade   tlie  ' 

marshes  for  insects  and  other  food  whieh  they  can  pix>- 

cure  veith  less  danger.  CHAP.  Ill* 

Com  is  their  favourite  food ;  bat  there  is  scaree  any 

other  that  comes  amiss  to  them.    Redi,  who  opened  tbk    stobk. 
several,  found  the  stomach  of  one  full  of  the  herb  called 

"  dandelion  ;"*  that  of  another  was  filled  with  beans ;  a  If  we  regard  the  stoiit  externally  only,  we  ahal!  Vevoy 

third  had  a  great  quantity  of  clover  in  its  stomach ;  apt  to  confound  it  vTith  the  crane.    It  is  of  Ute  ssioe 

while  those  of  two  others  were  filled  with  earth-worms  size ;  it  has  the  same  formataon  as  to  the  b^  neok,leg9^ 

and  beetles :  in  some  he  found  lizards  and  sea-fish ;  in  and  body,  except  that  it  is  something  more  coipuleni 

others  snaOs,  grass,  and  pebbles,  swallowed,  perhaps,  Its  differences  are  bat  very  slight — sach  as  tiie  e^un 

for  medicinal  purposes.    It  seems,  therefore,  that  these  which  in  the  crane  is  ash  and  black,  but  in  the  stotk  is 

birds  are  easily  supplied,  and  that  they  are  only  noxious  white  and  brovm.    The  nails  of  the  toea  of  the  stmk  tie 

to  corn-fields  on  some  particular  occasions.  also  very  peculiap— not  being  clawed  like  thoee  df  ottier 

In  general  it  is  a  peaceful  bird,  both  in  its  owii  birds,  but  flat  like  the  nails  of  man. 

society  and  with  respect  to  those  of  the  forest.   Though  These,  however,  aie  but  veiT  slight  diflbrences;  ind 

00  la^e  in  appearance  a  falcon  pursues  and  often  disables  its  true  distinctions  are  to  be  taken  rather  from  its  miB- 

it.    Hie  method  is  with  those  who  are  fond  of  hawking  ners  than  ita  form.    The  crane  has  a  loud  piereing 

to  fly  several  hawks  together  against  it,  which  the  crane  voice — the  stork  is  silent,  and  produces  ne  other  noise 

endeavours  to  avoid  by  flying  up  peipendicularly  till  than  the  clacking  of  its  under  chap  against  the  upper;  the 

the  air  becomes  too  thin  to  support  it  any  higher.    The  crane  has  a  strange  convolntion  of  tlie  whad-pipe  through 

hawk,  however,  still  bears  it  company ;  and  though  less  the  breast-bone— 4he  stork's  is  formed  in  the  usou 

fitted  for  floating  in  so  thin  a  medium,  yet  poeseseed  of  manner;  the  crane  feeds  mo««ly  upon  vegelshles end 
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graui— ibe  «tovk  preys  enlinly  upon  finogs,  fiehes,  biida,  CHAP.  IV. 

and  serpents;  the  crane  ayoidfl  towns  and  populous 

plaoes — ^the  stork  lives  always  in  or  near  them;  tbe  of  the  balbarxc,  and  other  fobeiov  cranes. 

crane  lays  but  two  e^gs— the  stork  generally  lays  four. 

These  are  distinctions  ful)^  siiffioient  to  mark  the  species,  Having  ended  the  last  chapter  with  doubts  concemiug 

notwitlistanding  the  similitude  of  their  form.  the  ibis,  we  shall  begin  this  with  doubts  concerning  the 

Stories  are  birds  of  passage,  like  the  farmer ;  but  it  is  Balearic  crane.  Pliny  has  described  a  bird  of  tlie  crane 
hard  to  say  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go.  kind  with  a  topping  resembling  that  of  the  green  wood- 
When  they  withdraw  from  Europe  they  all  assemble  on  pecker.  This  bird  for  a  long  time  continaed  imknown, 
a  particular  day,  and  nerer  leave  one  of  their  company  till  we  became  acquainted  with  birds  of  tropical  climates, 
behind  them.  They  take  their  flight  in  the  night,  which  when  one  of  the  crane  kind  with  a  topping  was  brought 
is  the  ressen  the  way  they  go  has  never  been  obeerved.  into  Europe,  and  described  by  Aldrorandus  as  Pliny*s 
They  generally  return  into  Europe  in  the  middle  ai  Balearic  crsne.  Hence  these  birds,  which  have  since 
Marchy  and  make  their  nests  on  the  tops  of  chimneys  been  brought  from  Afiioa  and  the  East  in  numbers, 
and  hooses,  as  well  as  of  high  trees.  The  females  lay  have  received  the  name  of  Balearic  cranes,  but  without 
60m  two  to  four  eggs,  of  the  size  and  colour  of  Iskune  any  just  foundation.  The  real  Balearic  crane  of  Pliny 
of  geese ;  and  the  male  and  female  sit  upon  them  by  seems  to  be  the  lesser  ash-coloured  heron,  with  a  topping 
turns.  They  are  a  month  in  hatchinff :  and  when  tiieir  of  narrow  white  feathers,  or  perhaps  the  egret,  with  two 
yonng  are  eoceluded  they  are  particuarij  solicitous  fw  long  feathers  that  fall  back  from  the  sides  of  the  head, 
their  safety.  The  bird  that  we  are  about  to  describe  under  the  name 

As  the  food  of  these  birds  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Balearic  crane  was  unknown  to  the  ancients;  and 

of  frogs  and  serpents,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heron  or  l^e  egi«t  ought  to  be  reinstated  in  their  just 

different  nations  nave  paid  them  a  particular  veneration,  title  to  that  name. 

The  Dutch  are  very  solicitous  liar  the  preservation  of  When  we  see  a  very  extraordinary  animal,  we  aie 

the  stork  in  every  part  of  the  republic.    This  bird  seems  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  something 

to  have  taken  refuge  among  tlieir  towns,  and  builds  on  also  remarkable  in  its  history  to  correspond  with  the 

the  tops  of  their  houses  without  any  molestation.  There  singularity  of  its  figmie.    But  it  often  happens  that  his- 

it  is  seen  resting  familiarly  in  the  streets,  and  protected  toiy  fails  on  those  occasions  where  we  most  desire  in- 

as  well  by  the  laws  as  by  the  prefudioes  of  the  people,  formation.    In  the  present  instance,  in  particular,  no 

They  have  even  got  an  opinion  that  it  will  only  live  in  bird  presents  to  the  eve  a  more  whimsical  figure  than 

a  republic ;  and  that  story  of  its  fiUal  piety,  first  falsely  this,  which  we  must  be  content  to  call  the  "  Baleaiis 

propagated  of  the  crane,  has  in  part  been  ascribed  to  crane.'*    It  is  prettv  nearly  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 

the  stork.    But  it  is  not  in  republics  alone  tiiat  the  ordinaryorane,witn  long  legs  and  a  long  neck  like  others 

stork  is  seen  to  reside,  as  thera  are  few  towns  on  the  of  the  kind ;  but  the  bill  is  shorter,  and  the  colour  of  the 

oontinent  in  low  marshy  situations  but  have  the  stork  feathers  of  a  dark  greenish  grey.    The  head  and  throat 

as  an  inmate  among  them,  as  weU  the  despotic  princes  form  Hae  most  striking  part  of  this  bird's  figure.    On  the 

of  Germanv  as  the  little  republics  of  Italy.  head  is  seen  standing  up  a  thick  round  orest,  made 

The  stork  seems  a  genaral  favourite  even  among  the  of  bristles,  spreading  every  way,  and  resembling  rays 
modems;  but  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  their  regard  standing  out  in  different  directions.  The  longest  of 
was  carried  even  to  adoratioiL  This  enlightened  people,  these  rays  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  they 
who  worsliiped  the  Deity  in  His  creatures,  paid  divine  are  all  topped  with  a  kind  of  black  tassel,  which  gives 
honours  to  the  ibis,  as  is  universally  known.  It  has  them  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  sides  of  the  head  and 
been  usually  supposed  that  the  ancient  ibis  is  the  same  cheeks  are  bare,  whitish,  and  edged  with  red,  while  on- 
with  that  which  goes  at  present  by  the  same  name— a  demeath  the  throat  hangs  a  kind  of  bag  or  wattle,  like 
bird  of  the  stork  Mnd,  of  about  the  size  of  a  curiew,  all  tliat  of  a  cock,  but  not  mvided  into  two.  To  give  this 
over  black,  with  a  bill  very  thick  in  the  beginning,  but  odd  composition  a  higher  finishing,  the  eye  is  large  and 
ending  in  a  point  for  the  better  seizing  its  prey,  which  staring,  the  pupil  black  and  big,  sunt>unded  with  a  gold- 
is  caterpillars,  locusts,  and  serpents.  But  however  coloured  iris,  which  completes  the  bird's  singular  ap- 
uaefiil  the  modem  ibis  may  be  in  ridding  Egypt  Twhere  pearance 

it  resides)  of  the  vermin  and  venomous  animals  that  From  such  a  peculiar  figure  we  might  be  led  to  wish 

infest  it,  yet  it  is  much  doubted  whether  this  be  the  same  for  a  minute  history  of  its  manners :  but  of  these  we  can 

ibis  to  which  the  ancients  paid  their  adoration.   Maillet,  give  but  slight  information.    This  bird  comes  from  the 

the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  observes  that  it  is  very  hard  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Gape  de  Verde  Islands.    As  it 

to  determine  what  bird  the  ancient  ibis  certainly  was,  runs  it  stretches  out  its  wings  and  goes  very  swiftly, 

because  there  are  cranes,  storks,  hawks,  kites,  and  falcons  otherwise  its  usual  motion  is  very  slow.    In  their  do- 

tluit  are  all  equaUy  enemies  to  serpents,  and  devour  a  mestic  state  tiley  walk  very  deliberately  among  other 

vast  number.     He  farther  adds,  that  in  the  month  poultry,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  (at  least 

of  May,  when  the  winds  begin  to  blow  from  the  internal  it  was  so  with  the  one  I  saw)  by  every  spectator.    They 

Sarts  of  Africa,  there  are  several  sorts  of  birds  that  come  never  roost  in  houses  excepting  at  night :  when  they  are 

own  horn  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they  are  driven  disposed  to  go  to  rest  they  search  out  some  high  wall, 

by  the  rains,  in  search  of  a  better  habitation,  and  that  it  on  which  they  perch  in  the  manner  of  a  peacock.    In- 

is  then  they  do  ibis  country  such  signal  services.    Nor  deed,  they  so  much  resemble  that  bird  in  manners  and 

does  the  figure  of  this  bird  hierogly}»iically  represented  disposition,  that  some  have  described  ^em  by  the  name 

'on  their  pillars  mark  it  sufficiently  to  make  the  distiuo-  of  the   "  sea-peacock ;"   and  Ray  has  been  inclined  to 

tion.    Besides,  the  modem  ibis  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  rank  them  in  the  same  family.    But  though  their  voice 

as  it  is  to  be  seen  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year;  and  roosting  be  similar,  their  food,  which  is  entirely  upon 

whereas  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  this  bird  was  greens,  vegetables,  and  barley,  seems  to  make  some 

seen  nowhere  else.   It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  the  true  difference. 

ibis  is  a  bird  of  the  vulture  find,  previously  described.  In  this  chapter  of  foreign  birds  of  the  crane  kind  it 

sjid  called  by  some  tlie  "capon  of  Pharaoh,"  which  not  will  be  proper  to  mention  the  jabiru  and  the  jabiru 

only  is  a  devourer  of  serpents,  but  will  follow  the  cara-  guacu,  both  natives  of  Bi*azil.    Of  these  great  biids 

that  go  to  Mecca  to  feed  upon  the  offal  of  the  of  the  crane  kind  we  know  but  little,  except  the  general 

'"'-  that  are  killed  on  the  journey.  outline  of  their  figm^,  and  the  enormous  bills  which  we 

often  see  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.    The 

— —  bill  of  the  latter  is  red,  and  thirteen  inches  long ;  the 
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bill  of  the  former  is  black,  and  is  found  to  be  eleven  not  eaaihr  diaoaroible.    As  for  the  enuie  «nd  the  stotk, 

inches  long.    Neither  of  them,  however,  are  of  a  size  they  difier  rather  in  their  nature  and  internal  coofoima- 

proportioned  to  their  immoderate  length  of  bill.    The  tion  than  in  their  external  figure;  but  stUl  Ibej  may  be 

jabim  guacu  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  common  stork,  known  asunder,  as  woU  by  their  eoloor  as  by  tbe  stork's 

while  the  jabim  with  the  smallest  bill  exceeds  tbe  size  claws,  which  are  veiy  peeoliar,  and  mors  leseBsbKng  a 

of  a  swan.    They  are  both  covered  with  white  feathers^  man's  nails  than  the  claws  of  a  bird.    The  beroo  auj 

except  the  head  and  neck,  which  are  naked :  and  their  be  distinguished  firom  both,  as  well  by  its  siae,  whidi  ia 

principal  difference  is  in  the  size  of  the  body  and  the  mach  less,  as  by  its  bill,  which  in  proportion  is  mvdi 

make  of  the  bill — ^the  lower  chap  of  the  jabiru  goaea  longer;  but  partieolari^  by  the  middle  claw  oa  eadi 

being  broad,  and  bending  upwaxos.  foot,  which  is  toothed  like  a  saw,  for  the  better  aeiii^ 

A  bii-d  still  more  eztraoroinaiy  may  be  added  to  this  and  holding  its  slippery  piey.    l^ould  other  marks  faS, 

class,  called  the  "  anhima,**  and,  like  the  two  former,  a  however,  there  is  an  anatomical  distinotieo,  in  which 

native  of  Brazil.    This  is  a  water-fowl  of  the  nq[iaciou8  herons  differ  ftom  all  other  birds — which  is,  that  they 

kind,  and  bigger  than  a  swan.    The  head,  which  is  have  but  one  foBcnm,  and  all  other  biida  have  two. 

nnall  for  the  size  of  the  body,  bears  a  black  bill,  and  Of  this  tribe  Brisson  has  enumerated  not  leas  thta 

is  not  above  two  inches ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  in  forty-seven  sorts,  all  difibring  in  their  size,  figure,  and 

particular  is  a  horn  growing  from  the  forehead  as  long  plumage,  and  with  talents  adapted  to  their  place  of  resi- 

as  the  bill,  and  bending  forward  like  that  of  the  fabu-  dence  or  their  peculiar  pursuits.     But  how  various 

lous  unicorn  of  the  ancients.    This  horn  is  not  much  soever  the  heron  kind  may  be  in  their  cdloorB  or  thdr 

thicker  than  a  crow-quill,  as  round  as  if  it  were  turned  bills,  they  all  seem  possessed  of  the  same  manners,  and 

in  a  lathe,  and  of  an  ivory  colour.    But  this  is  not  the  have  but  one  diaraoter  for  cowardice,  nqpacit^,  indo- 

only  instrument  of  battle  this  formidable  bird  carries;  knee,  and  insatiable  hunger.    Other  birds  are  found  to 

it  seems  to  be  armed  at  all  points ;  for  at  the  fore-part  grow  fat  by  an  abundant  supply  of  food ;   but  these, 

of  each  wing,  at  the  second  joint,  spring  up  two  straight  thouffh  excessively  destructive  and  voracious,  are  ever 

triangular  spurs,  about  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger:  the  found  to  have  lean  and  carrioo  bodies,  as  if  not  evsn 

foremost  of  these  goads  or  spurs  is  above  an  inch  long ;  plenty  were  sufficient  for  their  siroport 

the  hinder  is  shorter,  and  both  are  of  a  dusky  colour.  The  common  heron  is  remarkably  light  in  piopuiiion 

The  claws,  also,  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  colour  is  black  to  its  bulk,  scarce  weighing  three  pounds  and  a  half; 

and  white ;  and  they  cry  terribly  loud,  sounding  some*  yet  it  expands  a  breadth  of  wing  which  is  five  feet  from 

thing  like  **  Vyhoo !   vyboo  1"     They  are  never  found  tip  to  tip.    Its  biU  is  very  long,  being  five  inches  from 

alone,  but  always  in  pairs ;  the  cock  and  hen  prowl  to-  the  point  to  the  base;  its  daws  are  long,  sharp,  and  the 

gather ;  and  their  fidelity  is  said  to  be  such,  that  when  middlemost  toothed  like  a  saw.    Yet,  uius  armed  as  it 

one  dies  the  other  never  departs  from  the  carcase,  but  appears  for  war,  it  is  indolent  and  cowardly,  and  even 

dies  with  its  companion.    It  makes  its  nest  of  clay,  fiies  at  the  approach  of  the  sparrow-hawk,    it  was  once 

near  the  bodies  of  trees  upon  the  ground,  of  the  shape  the  amusement  of  the  great  to  pursue  this  timoroua 

of  an  oven.  creature  with  the  falcon;   and  heron-hawking  was  so 

One  bird  more  may  be  subjoined  to  this  class,  not  for  favourite  a  diversion  among  our  ancestors,  Uiat  laws 

the  odditjr  of  its  figure,  but  the  peculiari^  of  its  man-  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and  the 

ners.    It  is  vulgarly  called  by  our  sailors  the  '*  bufibon-  person  who  destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty 

bird,"  and  by  the  French  the  "  demoiselle,"  or  "  lady."  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence. 

The  same  qualities  have  procured  it  these  different  ap-  At  present,  lK>wever,  the  defects  of  the  ill-judged 

pellations  nom  two  nations,  who,  on  more  occasions  policy  of  our  ancestors  is  felt  by  their  posterity ;  for  as 

than  this,  look  upon  the  same  objects  in  very  difibrent  the  amusement  of  hawking  has  gifen  place  to  the  more 

lights.    The  peculiar  gestures  and  contortions  of  this  useful  method  of  stocking  fish-ponds^  the  heron  is  now 

bird,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  the    '*  Numidian  become  a  most  formidable  enemy.     Of  all  other  birds 

crane,"  aro  extremely  singular ;  and  the  French,  who  this  commits  the  greatest  devastation  in  fresh  waters; 

are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  elegant  gesticulation,  consider  and  there  is  scarce  a  fish,  though  never  so  large,  that  he 

all  its  motions  as  lady-like  and  graceful.    Oiu*  English  will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  thou^  unable  to  carry  it 

sailors,  however,  who  have  not  entered  so  deeply  into  away.     But  the  smaller  fry  are  his  chief  subsistenoe; 

the  dancing  art,  think  that  while  thus  in  motion  the  these,  pursued  by  their  larger  feUows  of  the  deep,  are 

bird  cuts  but  a  very  ridiculous  figure.    It  stoops,  rises,  obliged  to  take  refu^  in  fallow  waters,  where  they 

lifts  one  wing,  then  another,  turns  round,  falls  forward,  find  the  heron  a  still  moro  formidable  enemy.     His 

then  back  again ;  all  which  highly  divert  our  seamen —  method  is  to  wade  as  far  as  he  can  into  the  water,  and 

not  imagining,  perhaps,  that  all  these  contortions  ai'e  thero  patiently  wait  tiie  approach  of  his  prey,  which, 

but  the  awkward  ezporesaion,  not  of  the  poor  animal's  when  it  comes  within  sight,  he  darts  upon  with  unerring 

pleasures,  but  its  fears.  aim.    In  this  manner  he  is  found  to  destrov  more  in  a 

It  is  a  very  scarce  bird ;  the  plumage  is  of  a  leaden-  week  than  an  otter  in  three  month&  **  I  have  seen  s 
greyf ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  nve  wliite  featliers,  con-  heron,"  says  WiUou^hby,  "  that  had  been  shot,  that 
sisting  of  long  fibres,  which  fall  from  the  back  of  the  had  seventeen  caips  in  his  belly  at  once,  which  he  will 
head,  about  four  inches  long ;  while  the  fore-part  of  Uie  digest  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  then  to  fishing  again, 
neck  is  adorned  with  black  feathers,  composed  of  very  I  have  seen  a  carp,"  he  continues^  '*  taken  out  of  s 
fine  soft  and  long  fibres,  which  hang  down  upon  the  heron's  belly  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  Several  gen- 
stomach,  and  give  the  bird  a  very  graceful  appearance,  tlemen  who  kept  tame  herons,  to  try  what  quantity  one 
The  ancients  have  described  a  butibon-bird,  out  there  of  them  would  eat  in  a  day,  put  several  smaller  roach 
are  many  reasons  to  believe  tliat  theira  is  not  the  Numi-  and  dace  in  a  tub,  of  which  they  found  him  eat  fifty  in 
dian  crane.  It  comes  from  that  country  from  whenceit  a  day  one  day  with  another.  In  this  manner  a  single 
has  taken  its  name.                                           /^^SlZ/\  ^^^^  ^<^  destroy  fifteen  thousand  carp  in  half  a  year.* 

Such  are  tlw  great  digestive  powen  of  this  fresh-water 
tyrant,  and  such  his  destructive  propensities  to  those 


CHAP.  V.  V)H-^^$y  ^^^  ^^^^  ponds  with  fish.    In  general  he  is  seen  taking 

^s^^^  his  gloomy  stand  by  the  lake-side,  as  if  meditating  mis- 
er THB  HSBON  AND  ITS  VARIETIBS.  chief,  motiouless  and  gorged  with  plunder.    His  usual 

attitude  on  this  occasion  is  to  sink  his  kmg  neck  between 

Birds  of  the  crane,  the  stork,  and  the  heron  kind  bear    his  shoulders  and  keep  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  as 

a  strong  affinity  to  each  other ;  and  their  differences  are    if  eying  the  pool  moro  intently.    When  the  caU  of  biaw 
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gierretarns,  ^e  toil  of  an  hoar  or  tro  is  generally  sufB-  aetaally  provide  a  place  with  materialfl  fitted  for  tbeir 

eient  to  fiU  his  capaoiotis  stomach ;  and  he  retires  long  nestling,  which   they  call   "  heronries."     The  heron, 

before  night  to  his  retrmt  in  the  woods.    Early  in  the  which  with  us  is  totally  unfit  for  the  table,  is  more 

morning,  however,  he  is  again  seen  assiduous  at  his  sought  for  in  Fi-ance,  where  the  flesh  of  the  young  ones 

usual  occupation.  is  in  particular  estimation.    To  obtain  this  the  natives 

But  though  in  fine  weather  the  heron  can  always  find  raise  up  high  sheds  along  some  fishy  stream,  and,  Auv 

a  plentiful  supply,  in  cold  or  stormv  seasons  his  prey  is  nishing  them  with  materials  for  Hie  herons  to  nestle 

ao  longer  within  reach ;    the  fish  uiat  before  came  into  with,  meee  birds  build  and  breed  there  in  great  abun- 

the  slifdlow  water  now  keep  in  the  deep,  as  they  find  it  dance.    As  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  supposed  to  be 

to  be  the  wannest  situation.    Frogs  and  lizards  also  fit  the  owner  of  the  heronxy  comes,  as  we  do  into  a 

seldom  venture  from  their  lurking  places ;  and  the  heron  pigeon-house,  and  carries  off  such  as  are  proper  for  eat- 

is  obliged  to  support  himself  upon  his  long  habits  of  pa-  ing ;  and  these  are  sold  for  a  good  price  to  the  neigh- 

tienee,  and  even  to  take  up  with  the  weeds  that  grow  bouring  gentiy.    '*  These  are  a  delicacy  which,'*  as  my 

upon  the  water.   At  those  times  he  contracts  a  oonsump-  author  says,  "  the  French  are  very  fond  of,  but  which 

tive  disposition,  which  succeeding  plenty  is  not  able  to  strangers  have  not  yet  been  taught  to  rdish  as  Uiey 

xemove ;  so  that  the  meagre  glutton  spends  his  time  be-  ought"    Nevertheless,  it  was  formerly  much  esteemed 

tween  want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the  extremes  as  food  in  England,  and  made  a  favourite  dish  at  great 

of  famine  and  excess.    Hence,  notwithstanding  the  care  tables.    It  was  then  said  that  the  flesh  of  a  heron  was  a 

with  which  he  takes  his  prey,  and  the  amazing  quantity  dish  for  a  king ;  at  present  nothing  about  the  house 

he  devours,  the  heron  is  always  lean  and  emaciated ;  will  touch  it  but  a  cat 

and  thouf^  his  crop  is  usuallv  found  full,  yet  his  flesh  is  With  us,  therefore,  as  the  heron,  both  old  and  young, 

Bcttxce  sumcient  to  cover  the  bones.  is  thought  detestable  eating,  we  seldom  trouble  these 

The  heron  usually  takes  his  prev  by  wading  into  the  animals  in  their  heights,  which  are  for  the  most  part 

water ;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  does  not  also  sufficiently  inaccessible.    Their  nests  are  often  found  in 

take  it  iipon  the  wing.    In  fact,  much  of  its  fishing  is  great  numbers  in  the  middle  of  lai-ge  forests,  and  in 

performed  in  this  manner ;  but  he  never  hovers  over  some  groves  nearer  home,  where  the  ownera  have  a  pre- 

aeep  waters,  as  there  his  prey  is  enabled  to  escape  him  dilection  for  the  bird,  and  do  not  choose  to  drive  it  from 

b^  sinking  to  the  bottom,    In  shallow  places  he  darts  its  habitations.    It  is  ceilain  that  by  their  cries,  their 

mth  more  certainty ;  for  though  the  fish  at  sight  of  its  expansive  wings,  tbeii*  bulk  and  wavy  motion,  they  add  no 

enemy  instantly  descends,  yet  the  heron,  with  his  long  small  solemnity  to  the  forest,  and  give  a  pleasing  variety 

bill  and  legs,  instantly  pins  it  to  the  bottom,  and  thus  to  a  finisbed  improvement. 

seizes  it  securely.    In  this  manner,  after  having  been  When  the  young  are  excluded,  as  they  are  mimerous, 

seen  with  his  long  neck  for  above  a  minute  under  water,  voracious,  and  importunate,  the  old  ones  are  for  ever 

be  rises  upon  the  wing  with  a  trout  or  an  eel  struggling  upon  the  wing  to  provide  them  abundance.    The  quan- 

in  his  bill  to  get  free.    The  ^edy  bird,  however,  flies  tity  of  fish  they  take  upon  this  occasion  is  amazing,  and 

to  the  shore,  scarce  gives  it  time  to  expire,  but  swallows  their  size  is  not  less  wonderfuL    I  remember  a  heron's 

it  whole,  and  then  returns  to  fishing  as  before.  nest  that  was  built  near  a  school-house ;  the  boys,  with 

As  this  bird  does  incredible  mischief  to  ponds  newly  their  usual  appetite  for  mischief,  climbed  up,  took  down 

stocked,  Willoughby  has  given  a  receipt  for  taking  the  young  ones,  sewed  up  the  vent,  and  laia  them  in  the 

&em : — *^  Having  found  his  haunt,  set  three  or  four  nest  as  before.    The  pain  the  poor  little  animals  felt 

onall  roach  or  dace,  and  having  provided  a  strong  hook  from  the  operation  increased  their  cries ;  and  this  but 

with  a  wire  to  it,  this  is  dinwn  just  within-side  the  skin  served  to  increase  the  diligence  of  the  old  ones  in  enlarg- 

of  the  fish,  beginning  withou^side  the  gills,  and  running  ing  their  supply.    Thus  thev  heaped  the  nest  with 

it  to  the  tail,  by  which  the  fish  will  not  be  killed,  but  various  sorts  of  fish,  and  the  best  or  their  kind ;  and  as 

continue  for  five  or  six  days  alive.   Then  having  a  strong  their  young  screamed  they  flew  off  for  more.    The  boys 

line  made  of  silk  and  wire,  about  two  yards  and  a  half  gathered  up  the  fish,  which  the  young  ones  were  inca* 

lonff,  it  is  tied  to  a  stone  at  one  end,  the  fish  with  the  pable  of  eating,  till  the  old  ones  at  last  <}uitted  their  neet, 

hook  being  suffered  to  swim  about  at  the  other.    This  and  gave  up  their  brood,  whose  appetites  they  found  it 

being  pro|)erly  disposed  in  shallow  water,  the  heron  will  impossible  to  satisfy. 

seize  upon  the  fish  to  its  own  destruction.    From  this  The  heron  is  said  to  be  a  very  long-lived  bird ;  by 

method  we  may  learn  ^at  the  fi«^  must  be  alive,  other-  Mr.  Keyster^s  account  it  may  exceed  sixty  years ;  and 

wise  the  heron  will  not  touch  them,  and  that  this  bird,  by  a  i-ecent  instance  of  one  that  was  taken  m  Holland 

as  well  as  all  those  that  feed  upon  fish,  must  be  its  own  by  a  hawk  belonging  to  the  stadtholder,  its  loncevi^  is 

caterer ;  for  they  will  not  prey  upon  such  as  die  naturally,  again  confirmed,  the  bird,  having  a  silver  plate  fastened 

or  are  killed  by  others  before  them."  to  one  leg,  with  an  inscription,  importing  that  it  had 

Though  this  bird  lives  chiefly    among   pools  and  been  struck  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne's  hawks  thijty- 

marshes,  yet  its  nest  is  built  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  flve  years  before. 
trees,  and  sometimes  on  cliffs  hanging  over  the  sea. 

They  are  never  in  flocks  when  they  fish,  committing  

their  depredations  in  solitude  and  silence ;  but  in  making 

their  nests  they  love  each  other's  society  ;-  and  they  are  CHAP.  VI. 

seen,  like  rooks,  building  in  company  with  flocks  of  their 

kind.    Tlieir  nests  are  made  ot  sticks,  and  lined  with  or  the  bittern,  or  mire-drum. 

wool ;  and  the  female  lays  four  large  eggs  of  a  pale-green 

colour.    Tbe  observable  indolence  of  their  nature,  how-  Those  who  have  walked  in  an  evening  by  ^e  sedgy 

ever,  is  not  less  seen  in  their  nestling  than  in  tbeir  habits  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers  must  remember  a  variety 

of  depredation.    Nothing  is  more  certain,  and  I  have  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl — tbe  loud  scream 

seen  it  a  hundred  times,  than  that  they  will  not  be  at  of  tbe  wild-goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the  whin- 

the  ti'ouble  of  building  a  nest  when  they  can  get  one  ing  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the 

made  by  the  rook  or  deserted  by  the  owl  alreadv  pro-  jack-snipe.    But  of  all  these  sounds  there  is  none  so 

Tided  for  theoi.    This  they  usually  enlarge  and  line  dismally  hollow  as  tbe  booming  of  the  bittern.    It  is 

within,  driving  off  the  origmal  possessors,  should  they  impossible  for  words  to  give  those  who  have  not  heard 

happen  to  renew  their  fruitless  claims,  this  evening-call  an  adeouate  idea  of  its  solemnity.    It 

The  French  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  hoUower 

ndolence  of  this  bird  in  midung  its  nest;  and  they  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  distance,  as  if 
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iBBuing  from  aome  formidable  being  that  resided  at  the    Indeed,  it  sekkim  rises  2mt  when  almost  trod  npoo,  and 

bottom  of  the  watars.  seems  to  seek  protection  rather  from  concealment  than 

The  bird,  faowerer,  that  produces  this  terrifying  found  flight.  At  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  however,  in  the 
is  not  so  big  as  a  heron,  with  a  weaker  bill,  and  not  evening,  its  wonted  indolence  appears  to  forsake  it  It 
above  four  inches  long.     It  differs  from  the  heron  chiefly    is  then  seen  rising  in  a  spiral  ascent,  till  it  is  quite  Ibtt 

in  its  colour,  which  is  in  general  of  a  patish  yellow,  from  the  view,  making  at  the  same  time  a  singular  noise 

spotted  and  barred  with  black.    Its  wind-pipe  is  fitted  very  different  from  its  former  boomings.  Thus  the  sane 

to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is  remarkable ;  the  animal  is  often  aeen.  to  anume  di£brent  desires ;  and 

lower  part  of  it  dinding  into  the  lungs  is  supplied  with  while  the  Latins  have  given  the  bittern  the  name  of  the 

a  thin  loose  membrane,  that  can  be  filled  with  a  large  star-reaching  bird    |[or  the    **  stellaris"),    the    Gte^ 

body  of  air  and  exploded  at  pleasure.    These  bellowing  taking  its  character  from  ita  move  ooaataat  habits,  have 

explosions  are  chieny  heard  from  the  beginning  of  spring  given  it  the  title  of  '*  the  lazy." 
to  the  end  df  autumn;  aud, however  awful  they  may  seem 

to  us,  are  tlie  calls  to  courtship  or  of  connubial  felicity.  .......^ 

Prom  the  loudness  and  solemnity  of  the  note,  many 

have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  bird  made  use  of  ex-  CHAP.   YIL 
temal  instruments  to  produce  it,  and  that  so  small  a 

body  could  never  eject  such  a  quantity  of  tone.    Tlie  of  ths  sfoonbhx,  ob  shovxixbil 
common  people  are  of  opinion  that  it  thiusts  its  bill 

into  a  reed  that  serves  as  a  pipe  for  swelling  the  note  As  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  the  crane  kind, 
above  its  natural  pitch ;  while  others,  and  in  this  num-  birds  of  peculiar  forms  offer  not  entirelv  like  tiae  crane, 
her  we  find  Thomson,  the  poet,  iinugine  that  the  bittern  and  yet  not  so  far  different  as  to  rank  more  properly 
puts  its  head  imder  water,  and  then  violently  blowing  with  any  other  class.  Where  the  long  neck  and  stilt- 
produces  its  boomings.  The  fact  is,  that  the  bird  is  like  legs  of  the  crane  are  found,  they  make  too  striking 
sufficiently  provided  by  NatOre  for  this  call ;  and  it  is  a  resemblance  not  to  admit  such  birds  of  the  number; 
often  heard  whero  there  are  neither  reeds  nor  waters  to  and  though  the  bUl,  or  even  the  toes,  should  entirely 
assist  its  sonorous  invitations.  differ,  yet  the  outlines  of  the  figure  and  the  natnral 

It  hides  in  the  sedges  by  day,  and  begins  its  call  in  habits  aud  disuositions  being  the  same,  tliese  are  sufB- 

the  evening,  booming  six  or  eight  times,  and  then  dis-  cient  to  mark  their  place  in  the  general  group  of 

continuiug  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  to  resume  the  Nature. 

same  sound.    This  is  a  call  it  never  gives  but  when  un*  The  spoonbill  is  one  of  those  birds  which  differs  a 

disturbed  and  at  liberty.    When  its  retreats  among  the  good  deal  from  the  crane,  yet  approaches  this  class  men 

sedges  are  invaded,  when  it  dreads  or  expects  the  ap>  than  any  other.    The  body  is  mote  bulky  for  its  height^ 

proach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  then  perfectly  silent    This  and  the  bill  is  very  difiereutlj  formed  from  that  of  a:iT 

call  it  has  never  been  heard  to  utter  when  taken  or  other  bird  whatever.    Yet  still  it  is  a  comparatively  taU 

brought  up  in  domestic  captivity ;  it  continues  under  bird ;  it  feeds  among  waters,  its  toes  are  divided,  and  it 

the  control  of  man  a  mute,  forlorn  bird,  equally  inca-  seems  to  possess  the  natural  disposition  of  the  cranei 

nable  of  attachment  or  instruction.     But  though  its  The  European  spoonbill  is  of  about  the  bulk  of  a 

boomings  are  always  performed  in  solitude,  it  has  a  crane ;  but  as  the  one  is  above  four  feet  high,  the  other 

•cream  which  is  generally  heard  upon  the  seizing  its  is  not  more  than  three  feet  three  inches.    The  common 

pr^,  and  which  is  sometimes  extorted  by  fear.  colour  of  those  of  Europe  is  a  dirty  white :  but  those 

This  bird,  though  of  the  heron  kind,  is  yet  neither  so  of  America  are  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour  or  a  delightful 

destructive  nor  so  voracious.    It  is  a  retired,  timorous  crimson.    Beauty  of  plumage  seems  to  be  the  prerogsr 

animal,  concealinff  itself  in    the  midst  of  reeds  and  tive  of  all  the  birds  of  that  continent;  and  we  here  see 

marshy  places,  and  living  upon  frogs,  insects,  and  vego-  the  most  splendid  tints  bestowed  on  a  bird  whose  figure 

tables ;  and  though  so  nearly  resembling  the  heron  in  is  sufiicient  to  destroy  the  effects  of  its  colouring ;  for  its 

figure,  yet  difieiing  much  in  maimers  and  appetites.  As  bill  is  so  oddly  fashioned  and  its  eyes  so  stupidly  staring, 

the  heron  builds  on  the  tops  of  tlie  highest  ti^s,  the  that  its  fine  feathers  only  tend  to  add  splendoin-  to  de^ 

bittern  lays  its  nest  in  a  sedgy  margin,  or  amidst  a  tufk  formity.    The  bill,  which  in  this  bird  is  so  very  particu- 

of  rushes.    The  heron  builds  with  sticks  and  wool — ^the  lar,  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  runs  out  broad  at 

bittern  composes  its  simpler  habitation  of  sedges,  the  the  end,  as  its  name  justly  serves  to  denote :  it  is  there 

leaves  of  water-plants,  aud  dry  rushes ;  the  heron  lays  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  This  strangely-fashioned 

four  eggs — the  bittern  generally  seven  or  eight,  of  an  instrument  in  some  is  black,  in  others  of  a  light  grey ; 

ash -green  colour;  the  heron  feeds  its  young  for  many  and  in  those  of  America  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  fike  the  reel 

days — ^the  bittern  in  three  days  leads  its  little  ones  to  of  the  body.    All  round  the  upper  chap  there  runs  & 

their  food.     In  short,  the  heron  is  lean  and  cadaverous,  kind  of  rim,  with  which  it  covers  that  beneath ;  and  as 

subsisting  chiefly   upon  animal  food — the  bittern   is  for  the  rest,  its  cheeks  and  its  throat  are  without  foa> 

plump  and  fleshy,  as  it  feeds  upon  vegetables  when  more  there,  and  covered  with  a  black  skin, 

nourishing  food  is  wanting.  A  bird  so  oddly  fashioned  might  be  expected  to  possess 

It  cannot  be,  therefore,  from  its  voracious  appetites,  some  very  peculiar  appetites ;  but  the  spoonbill  eeems 

but  its  hollow  boom  that  the  bittern  is  held  in  such  to  lead  a  life  entirely  resembling  all  those  of  the  crane 

detestation  by  the  vulgar.  I  remember,  in  the  place  where  kind;  and  Nature,  when  she  made  ^e  bill  of  this  bird 

I  was  a  boy,  with  what  terror  this  bird's  note  affected  so  very  broad,  seems  rather  to  have  sported  with  its  form 

the  whole  village ;   they  considered  it  as  the  presage  than  to  aim  at  any  final  cause  for  which  to  adapt  itk   In 

of  some  sad  event,  and  generally  found  or  made  one  to  fact,  it  is  but  a  poor  philosophy  to  ascribe  every  os^rH 

succeed  it    I  do  not  speak  ludicrously ,  but  if  any  per-  cious  variety  in  Nature  to  some  salutary  purpose;  in 

son  in  the  neighbourhood  died  they  supposed  it  could  such  solutions  we  only  impose  upon  each  other,  and 

not  be  otherwise,  for  the  night-raven  had  foretold  it;  often  willfully  contradict  ourownbeli^.    There  mnsfii 

but  if  nobody  happened  to  die,  the  death  of  a  cow  or  a  be  imperfections  in  every  being  as  well  as  capacitiea 

sheep  gave  completion  to  the  story.  of  enjoyment.    Between  both  the  animal  leads  a  life 

Whatever  terror  it  may  inspire  among  the  simple^  its  of  moderate  felicity — ^in  part  making  use  of  its  many 

Hesh  is  greatly  in  esteem  among  the  luxurious.    For  natural  advantngee,  and  in  part  necessarily  conforming 

this  reason  it  is  as  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  fowler  as  to  the  imperfections  of  its  figure, 

it  is  shunned  by  the  peasant ;  and,  as  it  is  a  heavy-  The  shoveler  chiefly  fiaeds  upon  frogs,  toads*  and  ser- 

ziaing,  slow-winged  bird.,  it  does  not  often  escape  him.  pents ;  of  which,  partumlariy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopc^ 
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Ifaey  dMrOT  great  numben.    The  inhabitants  of  thst  When  the  Etfropeans  flnt  eune  to  Am^dA)  «na 

ooontij  hold  them  in  as  muoh  esteem  as  the  andent  coasted  down  along  the  Afnoan  ehoree»  they  found  the 

Egyptians  did  their  bird  ibis.  The  ^oveler  runs  tamely  flamingoes  on  eereral  shoies  on  either  eontinent  gentle, 

about  their  houses ;  and  they  are  contsat  with  its  society  and  no  way  distnistf^il  of  mankind.    They  had  kmcr 

as  an  useful  though  a  homely  companion.    They  are  been  used  to  security  in  the  extensiTe  solitudes  they  had 

never  killed ;  and  mdeed  they  are  good  for  nothing  when  chosen,  and  Imew  no  enemies  but  those  they  could  rery 

ih^  are  dead,  for  the  flesh  is  unfit  to  be  eaten.  well  evade  or  oppose.    The  Negroes  and  the  native 

This  bird  breeds  in  Europe,  in  company  with  the  Americans  were  possessed  butof  few  destructive  arts  for 

heroD,  in  high  trees,  and  in  a  nest  formed  of  the  same  killing  them  at  a  distance ;  and  when  the  bird  perceived 

materiala    Willougfaby  tells  us  that  in  a  certain  grove,  tiie  arrow  it  well  knew  how  to  avoid  it    But  it  was 

at  a  village  called  Seven  Hnys,  near  Leyden,  they  build  otherwise  when  the  Europeans  first  same  atnong  them ; 

and  bieea  yearly  in  great  numbers.    In  this  grove,  also,  the  sailors,  not  considering  that  the  dread  of  fire-arms 

the  heron,  the  bittern,  the  cormorant,  and  the  shag  have  was  totally  unknown  in  that  nart  of  the  world,  gave  the 

taken  up  their  residence,  and  annually  bring  forth  their  flamingo  the  character  of  a  foolish  bird,  that  sufi*ered 

young  together.    Here  the  crane  kind  seem  to  have  itself  to  be  approaohed  and  shot  at.    When  the  fowler 

formed  their  general  rendeavons ;  and,  as  theinhabitantB  had  killed  one  the  rest  of  the  flocks  far  from  attempting 

Bay,  everysortof  bird  has  its  several  quarter,  when  none  to  fly,  only  regarded  the  fall  of  their  companlmi  in  a 

but  tlieir  own  tribe  are  permitted  to  reside.   Of  this  grove  kina  of  fixed  astonishment ;  another  and  another  shot 

the  peasante  of  the  country  make  good  profit    When  was  discharged,  and  thus  the  fowler  levelled  tiie  whole 

the  young  ones  are  ripe,  those  that  farm  the  grove^  with  flock  before  one  of  them  began  to  think  of  escaping, 

a  hook  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  catoh  hold  of  the  bough  But  at  present  it  is  very  difi^rent  in  that  part  of  the 

on  which  the  nest  is  built  and  shake  out  the  young  world :  and  the  flamingo  is  not  only  one  of  the  scarcest 

ones ;   but  sometimes  the  nest  and  all  tumble  down  but  of  the  shyest  birds,  and  the  most  difficult  of  ap^ 

together.  proaeh.     They  chiefly  keep  near  the  most   deserted 

Tlie  shoveler  lavs  from  three  to  five  eggs,  white  and  and  inhospitable  sliores,  near   salt  water  lakes  and 

]x>wdered  with  a  few  sangnine  or  pale  spots.    We  some-  swampy  islands.    They  come  down  to  the  banks  ci 

times  see  in  the  cabinete  of  the  curious  the  bills  of  Ame-  rivers  by  day,  and  onen  retire  to  the  inland  monn^ 

lican  ahovelers  twice  as  big  and  as  long  as  those  of  the  tainous  parts  of  the  country  at  the  approach  of  night 

common  kind  among  us ;  but  these  birds  have  not  yet  Wlien  seen  by  the  mariners  in  the  day,  they  always  ap^ 

made  their  way  into  Europe.  pear  drawn  up  in  a  long  close  line  of  two  (NT  three  hun- 
dred together ;  and,  as  iDampier  tolls  us,  present  at  the 

— — —  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  exact  representation  of  a 

brick  wall.    Their  rank,  however,  is  broken  when  they 

OHAP.  Vni.  seek  for  food ;  but  they  always  anpoint  one  of  the  num» 

her  as  a  watch,  whose  only  employment  is  to  observe 

THE    TLAViNoo.  and  give  notice  of  danger  while  the  rest  are  feeding. 

As  soon  as  this  trusty  oentinel  perceives  the  remotest 

The  flamingo  hasthejusteet  right  to  be  placed  among  appearance  of  danger  he  gives  a  loud  scream,  with  a 

cranes;  and  thou«[h  it  hi4>pens  to  be  web-footed,  like  voice  as  shrill  as  a  trumpet  and  instantly  the  whole  co^ 

birds  of  the  goose  kind,  yet  ite  height  fi^re,  and  appe>  hort  are  upon  the  wing.    They  ftsed  in  aiknce,  but  upon 

tUes  entirely  remove  it  from  that  grovehng  class  of  ani-  this  occasion  idl  the  flock  are  in  one  chorus,  and  fill  the 

mala    With  a  longer  neck  and  legs  than  any  other  air  with  intolerable  soreamingB. 

of  the  crane  kind,  it  seeks  its  food  by  wading  among  From  this  it  appears  that  the  flamingoes  are  very  diA* 

waters,  and  only  differs  firom  all  of  this  tribe  in  the  cult  to  be  aiipijoached  at  present  and  that  ftey  avoid 

manner  of  seizing  ite  prey ;  for  as  the  heron  makes  use  mankind  with  the  most  cautious  timidity ;  however,  it 

of  its  claws  the  flanungo  uses  only  ite  bill,  which  is  is  not  from  any  antipathy  to  man  that  they  shun  his 

strong  and  thick  for  the  purpose,  the  claws  being  useless,  society,  for  in  some  villages,  we  are  assured  by  Labat» 

as  they  aie  feeble,  and  webbed  like  those  of  water-fowl,  along  the  coast  of  AfHoa,  the  flamingoes  oome  in  great 

The  flamingo  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  crane  numbers  to  make  their  residence  among  the  natives, 

land — the  talkst  the  bulkiest  and  the  most  beautifuL  There  they  a<«8emble  by  thousands,  perched  on  the  trees 

tThe  body,  which  is  of  a  beautifui  scarlet  is  no  bigger  within  and  about  the  village,  and  are  so  very  clamorous  that 

than  that  of  a  swan ;  but  ite  less  and  neck  are  of  such  the  sound  is  heard  at  near  a  mile  distance.   The  Negroes 

an  extraordinary  leBg[th,  that  when  it  stands  erect  it  is  are  fond  of  their  company,  and  consider  their  society  as 

six  fieet  six  inches  high.    Ite  wings  extended  are  five  a  gift  of  Heaven  as  a  protection  firom  accidental  evila. 

feet  six  inches  frem  tip  to  tip ;  and  it  is  four  feet  eight  The  French,  who  are  admitted  to  this  part  of  the  coast 

inches  from  tip   to   tail.     The  head  is  round  and  cannot  without  some  degree  of  discontent  see  such  a 

aniall,  with  a  large  bill  seven  inches  long,  partly  red,  quantity  of  ^me  untouched,  and  rendered  useless  bt 

partly  black,  and  crooked  like  a  bow.    The  legs  and  tne  superstition  <tf  the  natives ;  they  now  and  then  pn- 

tliighs,  which  are  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  finger,  vately  shoot  some  of  them  when  at  a  convenient  dis- 

are  about  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  ite  neck  near  tanoe  from  the  village,  and  hide  them  in  the  long  gtass 

three  feet  long.    The  feet  are  not  furnished  with  sharp  if  they  perceive  any  of  the  Negroes  approaching---for 

claws,  as  in  others  of  the  crane  kind,  but  are  feeble  and  they  would  probably  stand  a  chance  of  oeing  ill  treated 

united  by  membranes  as  those  of  the  goose.    Of  what  if  the  blades  discovered  their  sacred  birds  thus  unmerd* 

use  these  membranee  are  does  not  appear,  as  the  bird  folly  treated. 

is  never  seen  to  swim,  ite  legs  and  thighs  being  sufficient  Giometimes  in  their  wild  state  they  are  shot  by  mari* 

iar  bearing  it  into  thoee  deptiis  where  it  seeks  for  prey,  nere ;  and  thehr  young,  which  run  excessively  fast,  are 

This   extraordinary  bird  is  now  chiefly  found  in  often  taken.    Labat  has  fi«quently  teken  them  with 

Amerifia,  but  was  onee  known  on  all  the  coaste  of  nets,  properly  extended  round  the  places  they  breed  in. 

£urope.    Ite  beauty,  ite  size,  and  the  peculiar  delieacy  When  their  long  legs  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  they 

of  ite  flesh  have  l>een  such  temptations  to  destroy  or  ate  then  unqualiiled  to  make  their  escape ;  but  they 

take  it  that  it  has  long  since  deserted  the  shores  ire-  still  oontlnue  to  combat  with  their  destroyer,  and  tbe 

quented  by  man,  and  taken  refuge  in  countries  that  are  old  ones,  though  seized  by  the  head,  ^^1  scniteh  with 

yet  but  thinly  peopled.    In  tmrae  desert  regions  the  their  claws,  and  these,  though  seemingly  inofltosive, 

flamingoes  live  m  a  state  of  society  and  under  a  better  very  often  do  mischief.    When  they  are  fairly  disengaged 

polity  than  any  other  of  the  feathered  creation.  Cnoi  the  net  ^^  neverlheleBB  preserve  their  natmral 
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fiurooity;  they  refuse  all  nourishment,  and  peck  and  sometimes  caught,  and  (reiy  different  from  the  old  ones) 
combat  with  their  claws  at  every  opportumty.  The  suffer  tbemselTCs  to  be  carried  home,  when  they  are 
fowler  is  therefore  under  a  necessity  of  destroying  them  easily  tamed.  In  five  or  six  days  they  become  familiar, 
when  taken,  as  they  would  only  pine  and  die  if  left  to  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drinl  a  surprising  quantity 
themselves  in  captivity.  The  flesh  of  the  old  ones  is  of  sea-water.  But  though  they  are  easily  rendei-ed  do- 
black  and  hard,  tiiough  (Dampier  says)  well-tasted;  mestic,  they  are  not  reared  without  the  greatest  diiBculty, 
that  of  the  young  ones  is  still  better.  But  of  all  other  as  they  generally  pine  away  for  want  of  their  uatanl 
delicacies  the  flamingoes  tongue  is  the  most  celebrated,  supplies,  and  die  in  a  short  time.  While  they  are  yet 
**  A  dieh  of  flamingoes'  tongues,"  says  oiur  author,  "  is  a  young  their  colours  are  very  different  from  those  livelj 
feast  for  an  emperor."  In  fact,  tiie  Roman  emperors  tints  they  acquire  with  age.  In  their  first  ;^ear  they 
considered  them  as  the  highest  luxury ;  and  we  have  an  are  covered  with  plumage  of  a  white  colour  mixed  with 
account  of  one  of  them  who  procured  fifteen  hundred  grey ;  in  the  second  year  the  whole  body  is  white,  with 
flamingoes'  tongues  to  be  served  up  in  a  single  dish,  here  and  there  a  shght  tint  of  scarlet ;  and  the  great 
The  tongue  of  this  bird,  which  is  so  much  sou^^ht  after,  covert  feathers  of  the  wings  are  black :  the  third  year 
is  a  gocMl  deal  larger  than  that  of  any  other  bird  what-  the  bird  acquires  all  its  beauty ;  the  plumage  of  the  whole 
ever.  The  biU  of  the  flamingo  is  like  a  large  black  box,  body  is  scarlet,  excei>t  some  of  the  feathers  of  the  wines, 
of  an  irregular  figure,  and  mled  with  a  tongue  which  is  that  still  retain  their  sable  hue.  Of  these  beautind 
black  and  gristiy ;  but  what  peculiar  flavour  it  may  pes-  plumes  the  savages  make  various  ornaments ;  and  the 
sees  I  leave  to  be  determined  by  such  as  understand  bird  is  sometimes  skinned  by  Europeans  to  make  muffa 
ffood  eating  better  than  I  do.  It  is  probable  that  the  But  these  have  diminished  in  their  price  since  we  have 
beauty  and  scarcity  of  the  bird  might  be  the  first  induce-  obtained  the  art  of  dying  feathers  of  the  brightest 
ments  to  studious  gluttony  to  fix  upon  its  tongue  as  scarlet 
meat  for  the  table.  What  Dampier  says  of  the  good- 
ness of  its  flesh  cannot  so  well  he  reliea  on ;  for  Dam-  — ^~ 
pier  was  often  hungry,  and  thought  anything  good  that 

could  be  eaten :  he  avers,  indeed,  with  Labat,  that  the  CHAP.  IX. 

flei^  is  black,  tough,  and  fishy ;  so  that  we  can  hardly 

g've  him  credit  when  he  asserts  that  its  flesh  can  be    of  ths  avosetza  ob  scbooper,  and  the  cobbibo  ob 
rmed  into  a  luxurious  entertainment.  bunkeb. 

These  birds,  as  was  said,  always  go  in  flocks  together, 
and  they  move  in  ranks  in  the  manner  of  cranes.  They  The  extraordinary  shape  of  the  avosetta's  bill  might 
are  sometimes  seen  at  break  of  day  flying  down  in  great  incline  us  to  wish  for  its  history;  and  yet  in  that  we  are 
numbers  from  the  mountains,  and  conducting  each  not  able  to  indulge  the  reader.  Natural  historians  have 
other  with  a  trumpet  cry,  that  sounds  like  the  word  hitherto,  like  ambitious  monarchs,  shown  a  greater  fond- 
"tococo,"  from  whence  the  savages  of  Canada  have  ness  ibr  extending  their  dominions  than  cultivating 
given  them  the  name.  In  their  flight  they  appear  to  what  they  possess.  While  they  have  been  labouring  to 
great  advantage,  for  they  then  seem  of  as  bright  a  red  add  new  varieties  to  their  catalogues,  they  have  neglected 
as  a  burning  coaL  When  they  dispose  themselves  to  to  study  the  history  of  animals  already  known, 
feed  their  cry  ceases,  and  then  they  disperse  over  a  The  avosetta  is  chiefly  found  in  Italy,  and  now  and 
whole  marsh  in  silence  and  assiduity.  Their  manner  then  comes  over  into  England.  It  is  a&>ut  the  size  of  a 
of  feeding  is  very  singular :  the  bird  thrusts  down  its  pigeon,  is  a  pretty  upright  bird,  and  has  extremely  long 
head,  so  that  the  upper  convex  side  of  the  bill  shall  only  legs  for  its  size.  But  &e  most  extraordinary  part  of  its 
touch  the  ground,  and  in  this  position  the  animal  ap-  figure,  and  that  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
pears  as  it  were  standing  upon  its  nead.  In  this  manner  all  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  is  the  bill,  wliich  turns 
It  paddles  and  moves  the  bill  about,  and  seizes  whatever  up  like  a  hook,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
fish  or  insect  happens  to  offer.  For  this  purpose  the  hawk  or  the  parrot  Tnis  extraordinary  bill  is  black, 
upper  chap  is  notched  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  hold  its  fiat,  sharp,  and  flexible  at  the  end,  and  about  three 
prey  with  great  security.  Gatesby,  however,  gives  a  inches  and  a  half  long.  From  this  bird's  being  bare  a 
ai£»rent  account  of  their  feeding.  According  to  him,  long  way  above  the  Imee,  it  appears  tiiat  it  lives  an^ 
they  place  the  upper  chap  undermost  and  so  work  about  wades  in  the  waters.  It  has  a  chirping,  pert  note,  as  we 
in  oixier  to  pick  up  a  seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  are  told ;  but  with  its  other  habits  we  are  entirely  unao- 
that  resembles  millet ;  but  as  in  picking  up  this  they  quainted.  I  have  placed  it  from  its  slender  figure, 
necessarily  also  suck  in  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  their  among  the  cranes--although  it  is  vreb-fboted,  like  the 
bill  is  toothed  at  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  duck.  It  is  one  of  those  buds  of  whose  history  we  an 
out  the  mud  while  they  swallow  the  grain.  yet  in  expectation. 

Theu:  time  of  breeding  is  according  to  the  climate  in  To  this  bird  of  the  crane  kind,  so  little  known,  I  wiH 
which  they  reside :  in  North  America  they  breed  in  our  add  another,  still  less  known — ^the  corrira  or  runner 
summer ;  on  the  other  side  the  line  they  take  the  most  of  Aldrovandus.  All  we  are  told  of  it  is,  that  it  has  the 
favourable  season  of  the  year.  They  build  their  nests  longest  legs  of  all  web-footed  fowb  except  the  flamingo 
in  extensive  marshes,  and  where  they  are  in  no  danger  and  avosetta;  that  the  bill  is  straight  yellow  and  black 
of  a  surprise.  The  nest  is  not  less  curious  than  the  ani-  at  the  enob ;  that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  surrounded^ 
mal  that  builds  it :  it  is  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  with  two  circles,  one  of  which  is  bay  and  the  other  white : 
pool  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  formed  of  mud  scraped  up  below,  near  the  belly,  it  is  whitish ;  the  tail,  with  two 
together,  and  hardened  by  the  sun  or  the  heat  of  the  white  feathers,  black  at  the  extremities:  and  that  tlie 
bird's  body :  it  resembles  a  truncated  cone,  or  one  of  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  tiie  colour  of  rus^  iron.  It 
the  pots  which  we  see  placed  on  chimneys ;  on  the  top  is  tiius  that  we  are  obliged  to  substitute  dry  description 
it  is  nollowed  out  to  the  shape  of  the  biin,  and  in  that  for  instructive  history,  and  employ  words  to  expieas 
cavity  the  female  lays  her  effgs,  without  any  lining  but  those  shadings  of  colour  which  the  pencil  alone  can 
the  well-cemented  mud  that  forms  the  sides  of  the  build-  convey, 
ing.  She  always  lays  two  eggs,  and  no  more ;  and,  as 
her  legs  are  immoderately  long,  she  straddles  on  the 
nest  while  her  legs  hang  down,  one  on  each  side,  into 
the  water. 


The  young  ones  are  a  long  while  before  they  are  able 
to  fly;  but  they  run  with  amazing  awiftnesB.    They  are 
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CHAP.  X.  birds  suck  up  worms  and  insects  from  the  bottom; 

those  furnished  with  shorter  bills  pick  up  such  insects 

OF  SMALL  BiBDS  OF  THE  CR.VNE  KIND,  WITH  THB  THIGHS  Es  lie  nearer  the  surfacc  of  the  meadow,  or  among  the 

PABTLT  BARE  OF  FBATHBB8.  sauds  ou  the  sea-shore. 

Thus  the  curlew,  the  woodcock,  and  the  snipe,  are 

As  I  have  taken  my  distinctions  rather  from  the  gene-  ever  seen  in  plashy  brakes  and  under  covered  hedges, 
lal  form  and  manners  of  birds  than  from  their  minuter  assiduously  employed  in  seeking  out  insects  in  their 
though  perhaps  more  precise  distinctions,  it  will  not  be  worm  state ;  and  it  seems  from  their  fatness  that  they 
expected  .that  I  should  here  enter  into  a  particular  bis-  find  a  plentiful  supply.  Nature,  indeed,  has  furnished 
tory  of  a  numerous  tribe  of  birds  whose  manners  and  them  with  very  convenient  instruments  for  procuring 
forms  are  so  very  much  alike  Of  many  of  them  we  their  food.  Their  bills  are  made  sufficiently  long  for 
have  scarce  any  account  in  our  historians,  but  tedious  searching ;  but  still  more  they  are  endowed  with  an  ex- 
descriptions  of  their  dimensions  and  the  colour  of  their  ^uisite  sensibility  at  the  point  for  feeling  their  provi- 
plamage ;  and  of  the  rest,  the  history  of  one  is  so  much  sion.  They  are  furnished  with  no  less  than  three  pairs 
that  of  all,  that  it  is  but  the  same  account  repeated  to  a  of  nerves,  equal  almost  to  the  optic  nerves  in  thickness, 
most  disgusting  reiteration.  I  will  therefore  group  them  which  pass  n>om  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  run  along 
into  one  general  draught,  in  which  the  more  eminent  or  the  upper  chap  to  the  point 

the  most  whilnsical  will  naturally  stand  forward  on  the  Nor  are  those  birds  with  shorter  bills  and  destitute  of 

oanvas.  such  convenient  instruments  without  a  proper  provision 

In  this  group  we  find  an  extensive  tribe  of  native  made  for  their  subsistence.  The  lapwing,  the  sand- 
birds,  with  their  varieties  and  affinities ;  and  we  might  piper,  and  the  redshank  run  with  surprising  rapidity 
add  a  hundred  others,  of  distant  climates,  of  which  we  along  the  surface  of  the  marsh  or  the  sesrshore,  quarter 
know  little  more  than  the  colour  and  the  name.  In  this  their  ground  with  great  dexterity,  and  leave  nothing 
list  is  exhibited  the  curlew — a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  of  the  insect  kind  Uiat  happens  to  lie  on  the  surface, 
duck,  with  a  bill  four  inches  long ;  the  woodcock,  about  These,  however,  are  neitlier  so  fat  nor  so  delicate  as  the 
the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  bill  three  inches  long ;  the  former ;  as  they  are  obliged  to  toil  more  for  a  subsis- 
godwit,  of  the  same  size,  the  bill  four  inches;  the  green-  tence,  they  are  easily  satisfied  with  whatever  ofiers ;  and 
shank,  longer  legged,  the  bill  two  inches  and  a  half;  their  fiesh  often  contracts  a  relish  from  what  is  their 
the  red-shank,  differing  in  the  colour  of  its  feet  from  the  latest  or  their  principal  food. 

former ;  the  snipe,  less  by  half,  with  a  bill  three  inches.  Most  of  the  birds  formerly  described  have  stated  seasons 

Then  with  shorter    bills — the  ruff,  with  a  collar  of  for  feeding  and  i-est :  the  eagle  kind  prowl  by  day,  and 

feathers  round  the  neck  of  the  male ;  the  knot,  the  sand-  and  at  evening  repose ;  the  owl  hy  uight,  and  keeps  mi- 

piper,  the  sanderling,  the  dunhn,  the  purre,  and  the  seen  in  the  day-time.    But  these  birds  of  tlie  crane 

stmt    To  conclude:  with  bills  very  short — the  lapwing,  kind  seem  at  all  houra  employed;  they  aie  seldom  at 

the  green-plover,  the  grey-plover,  tne  dottrel,  the  turn-  rest  by  day ;  and  during  the  whole  niglit  season  every 

stone,  and  the  sea-lark.    These,  with  their  affinities,  are  meadow  and  marsh  resounds  with  tlieir  difi'ereut  calls  to 

properly  native  visitants  of  this  country ;  and  are  dis-  courtship  or  to  food. 

persed  along  our  shores,  rivers,  and  watery  grounds.  This  seems  to  be  the  time  when  they  least  fear  inter- 

Taking  in  the  birds  of  other  kinds  belonging  to  other  ruption  from  man ;  and  though  they  fly  at  all  times, 

countries,  the  list  would  be  very  widely  extended;  and  yet  at  this  season  they  appear  more  a^isiduously  em- 

the  whole  of  this  class,  as  described  by  Brisson,  amount  ployed,  both  in  providing  for  their  present  support  and 

to  near  a  hundred.  continuing  that  of  posterity.     This  is  usually  tne  season 

All  these  birds  possess  many  marks  in  common ;  when  the  insiduous  fowler  steals  in  upon  their  occu- 

though   some  have  peculiarities  that  deserve  regard,  pations,  and  fills  the  whole  meadow  with  terror  and 

They  are  all  bai-e  of  feathers  above  the  knee,  or  above  destruction. 

the  heel,  as  some  naturalists  choose  to  express  it    In  As  all  of  this  kind  live  entirelv  in  waters  and  among 

fact,  that  part  wliich  I  call  the  knee,  if  oompai*ed  with  watery  places,  they  seem  provided  by  Nature  with  a 

the  legs  of  mankind,  is  analogous  to  the  heel :  but  as  waimth  of  constitution  to  fit  them  for  that  cold  element. 

it  is  commonly  conceived  otherwise,  I  have  conformed  They  reside  by  choice  in  the  coldest  climates ;  and  as 

to  the  general  apprehension.     I  say,  therefore,  that  all  otlier  birds  migrate  here  in  our  summer,  tlieii*  migi^ations 

these  birds  are  bare  of  feathers  above  the  knee ;  and  in  hither  are  mostlv  in  the  winter.    Even  those  that  reside 

some  they  are  wanting  half  way  up  the  thigh.    The  nu-  among  us  the  whole  season  retire  in  summer  to  the  tops 

dity  in  that  part  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  produced  of  our  bleakest  mountains,  where  they  breed  and  bring 

by  all  birds  of  this  kind  habitually  wading  in  water,  down  their  young  when  the  cold  weather  sets  iu. 

Tlie  older  the  bii-d  the  barer  are  its  thighs ;  yet  even  Most  of  them,  however,  migrate,  and  i-etire  to  the 

the  young  ones  have  not  the  same  downy  covering  polar  regions,  as  those  that  remain  behind  in  tlie  moun- 

reaching  so  low  as  the  birds  of  any  other  class.     Such  tains  and  keep  with  us  during  summer  bear  no  proper- 

a  covering  there  would  rather  be  prejudicial,  as  being  tion  to  the  quantity  which  in  winter  haunt  our  marshes 

continually  liable  to  get  wet  in  the  water.  and  low  grounds.    The  snipe  sometimes  builds  here ; 

As  these  birds  are  usually  employed  rather  in  run-  and  the  nest  of  the  curlew  is  sometimes  found  in  the 

ning  than  in  flying,  and  as  their  food  lies  entirely  upon  plashes  of  our  hills :  but  the  number  of  these  is  very 

the  ground,  and  not  on  the  trees  or  in  the  air,  so  they  small ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  are  only  some 

run  with  great  swiftness  for  their  size,  and  the  length  stragglers  who,  not  having  strength  or  courage  sufficient 

of  their  legs  assists  their  velocity.    But  as  in  seeking  for  the  general  voyage,  take  up  firom  necessity  their 

their  food  they  are  often  obliged  to  change  their  station,  habitation  here. 

BO  also  are  they  equally  swift  of  wing,  and  traverse  im-  In  general,  during  the  summer  this  whole  class  either 

mense  tracts  of  country  without  much  fatigue.  choose  the  coldest  countries  to  retire  to,  or  the  coldest 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  a  pait  of  this  class  and  the  moistest  pait  of  cure  to  breed  in.    The  curlew, 

liyed  upon  an  oily  slime,  found  in  the  bottoms  of  ditches  the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  the  godwit,  the  grey  plover,  the 

and  weedy  pools ;   they  were  thence  termed  by  Wil-  green  plover,  the  long-legged  plover,  the  laaot,  and  the 

loughby   *'  mudsuckers."      But  later  discoveiies  have  tumstone,  are  rather  the  guests  than  the  natives  of  this 

shown  that  in  these  places  they  hunt  for  caterpillars  and  island.    They  visit  us  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 

worms  or  insects.      From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  forsake  us  in  the  spring.     They  then  retire  to  the 

generally  assert  that  all  birds  of  this  class  live  upon  mountains  of  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Lapland,  to 

animals  of   one    kind  or   another.      The   long-billed  breed.    Our  country  during  the  summer  season  becomes 

2q 
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tminhabitable  to  them.  The  gronnd  parched  up  by  the  In  their  seasons  of  courtship  they  pair  as  other  birds, 
heat — ^the  springs  dried  away — and  the  rermicular  in-  but  not  without  -violent  contests  between  the  males  for 
sects  already  upon  the  wing,  they  have  no  means  of  the  choice  of  the  female.  The  lapwing  and  the  plover 
subsistiug.  Their  weak  and  delicately-pointed  bills  are  are  often  seen  to  fight  among  themselves ;  but  there  is 
unfit  to  dig  into  a  resisting  soil;  and  their  prey  is  one  little  bird  amonff  the  tribe,  called  the  "ruff/*  that 
departed,  though  they  were  able  to  reach  its  reti-eats.  has  got  the  epithet  of  the  "fighlei^  merely  from  its  great 
Thus,  that  season  when  Nature  is  said  to  teem  with  life  persereranoe  and  animosity  on  these  occasions.  In  the 
and  to  put  on  her  gayest  liveries  is  to  them  an  interval  beginning  of  spring,  when  these  birds  arrive  among  oar 
of  sterility  aud  famine.  The  coldest  mountaius  of  the  marshes,  they  are  observed  to  engage  with  deq^nte 
north  ai*e  then  a  preferable  habitation ;  the  marshes  fury  against  each  other ;  it  is  then  Uiat  the  fowlers,  see- 
there  are  never  totally  dried  up ;  and  the  insects  are  in  ing  them  intent  on  mutual  destruction,  spread  their  nets 
abundance,  that  both  above-ground  and  underneath  the  over  them  and  take  them  in  great  numbers.  Yet  even 
country  swarms  with  them.  In  such  retreats,  therefore,  in  captivity  their  animosity  still  continues :  the  people 
these  bii*ds  would  continue  always,  but  that  the  frosts  that  fatten  them  up  for  sale  are  obliged  to  shut  them  up 
when  they  set  in  have  the  same  effoct  upon  the  face  in  close  dark  rooms ;  for  if  they  let  ever  so  little  liffht  in 
of  the  landscape  as  the  heats  of  summer.  Every  brook  among  them  the  turbulent  prisoners  instantly  ull  to 
is  stiffened  into  ice — all  the  earth  is  congeal ^d  into  one  lighting  with  each  other,  and  never  cease  till  eadi  has 
solid  mass ;  and  the  birds  are  obliged  to  forsake  a  region  killed  its  antagonist,  especially,  says  Willoughby,  if  any 
where  they  can  no  longer  find  subsistence.  body  stands  by.    A  similar  animosity,  though  in  a  le»« 

Such  ai-e  our  visitants.     With  regard  to  tho^  which  degree,  prompts  all  this  tribe ;  but  when  they  have  paired 

keep  with  us  continually,  and  breed  here,  they  are  and  begun  to  lay  their  contentions  aro  then  over. 

neither  so  delicate  in  their  food  nor  perhaps  so  warm  in  The  place  these  bti^s  chiefly  choose  to  breed  in  is  in 

their  constitutions.    The  lapwing,  the  rut!',  the  redslmnk,  some  island  surrounded  with  sedgy  moors,  where  men 

the  sandpiper,  the  seapie,  the  X^orfolk  ))lover,  and  the  seldom  resort ;  and  in  such  situations  I  have  often  seen 

sea-lark  breed  in  this  country,  and  for  tlie  most  part  the  gi-ound  so  strewed  with  eggs  and  nests,  that  one 

reside  here.    In  summer  they  frequent  suoh  mai-shcs  as  could  scarce  take  a  step  without  treading  upon  some 

are  not  dried  up  in  any  part  of  the  year — the  Essex  hnn-  of  them.    As  soon  as  a  stranger  intindes  upon  thesa 

di-eds  and  the  tens  of  Lincolnshire.    There,  in  solitudes  retreats  the  whole  colony  is  up,  and  a  hundred  different 

formed  by  surrounding  marshes,  they  breed  and  bring  screams  are  heard  from  every  quarter.    The  arts  of  the 

up  their  young.    In  winter  they  come  down  from  tlieir  lapwing  to  allure  men  or  dogs  from  her  nest  are  perfectly 

retreats,  randcred  uninhabitable  by  the  flooding  of  the  amusing.     When  she  perceives  the  enemy  approaching 

watei-s,  and  seek  their  food  about  our  ditches  and  marshy  she  never  waits  till  tliey  arrive  at  her  nest,  but  boldly 

meadow-grounds.    Yet  even  of  this  class  all  are  wan-  runs  to  meet  them  :  when  she  has  come  as  near  them  as 

dei-ers    upon  some  occasions,  and  take  wing  to  the  she  dares  to  venture,  she  tlien  rises  with  a  loud  scream- 

nortliem  climates  to  breed  and  find  subsistence.     This  ing  before  them,  seeming  as  if  she  was  just  flushed  from 

happens  when  our  summers  are  peculiarly  dry,  and  hatching,  while  she  is  then  probably  a  hundred  yards 

when  the  fenny  countries  are  not  sufficiently  watered  to  from  the  nest.    Thus  she  flies,  with  great  clamour  and 

defend  their  retreats.  anxiety,  whining  and  screaming  round  the  invaders. 

But  though  this  be  the  usual  cotu-se  of  Nature,  with  striking  at  them  with  her  wings,  and  fluttering  as  if  she 
respect  to  these  birds  they  often  break  through  the  gene-  were  wounded.  To  add  to  the  deceit,  she  appears  still 
ral  habits  of  their  kind  ;  and  as  the  lapwing,  the  ruff,  more  clamorous  as  more  remote  from  the  nest  If  ^ 
and  the  sandpiper  are  sometimes  seen  to  alter  their  sees  them  very  near  she  tlien  seems  to  be  quite  uncon- 
manners  and  to  migrate  from  hence,  instead  of  continu-  cemed,  and  her  cries  cease,  while  her  terrors  are  really 
ing  to  breed  here,  so  we  oflten  find  the  woodcock,  the  augmenting.  If  there  be  dogs,  she  flies  heavily  at  a 
snipe,  and  tho  curlew  reside  with  us  during  the  whole  little  distance  before  them,  as  rf  maimed — still  vociferous 
season,  and  breed  their  young  in  different  parts  of  the  and  still  bold,  but  never  offering  to  moTe  towards  the 
country.  In  Casewood,  about  two  miles  from  Tunbridge,  quarter  where  her  treasure  is  deposited.  The  dog  pur- 
as  Mr.  Pennant  assures  us,  some  woodcocks  are  seen  to  sues  in  hopes  every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and 
breed  annually.  The  young  have  been  shot  there  in  the  by  this  means  actually  loses  the  young ;  for  the  cunning 
beginning  of  August,  and  were  as  healthy  and  vigorous  bird,  when  she  has  thus  drawn  him  off  to  a  proper  die- 
as  they  are  with  us  in  winter,  though  not  so  well  tasted,  tanee,  then  puts  forth  her  powers,  and  leaves  her 
On  the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains,  says  Willoughby,  astonished  pursuer  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of  her  flight 
the  woodcock  continues  all  summer ;  I  myself  have  The  eggs  of  all  these  bii^s  are  highly  valued  by  the 
flushed  them  on  the  top  of  Mount  Jura  in  June  and  luxurious ;  they  are  boiled  hard,  aud  thus  sen'ed  up 
July.  The  eggs  are  long,  of  a  pale-red  colour,  and  without  any  further  preparation, 
stained  with  deeper  spots  and  clouds.  The  nests  of  the  As  the  young  of  this  class  are  soon  hatched,  so  when 
curlew  and  the  snipe  are  frequently  found ;  and  some  excluded  they  quickly  arrive  at  maturity.  They  run 
of  these  perhaps  never  entirely  leave  this  island.  about  after  the  mother  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  egg; 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  habits  are  in  some  measure  and  being  covered  with  a  thick  down,  they  want  very 

common  to  all ;  but  in  nestling  and  bringing  up  their  little  of  that  clutching  which  all  birds  of  the  poultry 

young  one  method  takes  place  universally.    As  they  all  kind  that  follow  the  mother  indispensably  require.  They 

run  and  feed  upon  the  ground,  so  they  are  all  found  to  come  to  their  adult  state  long  before  winter,  and  then 

nestle  there.    The  number  of  eggs  generally  to  be  seen  flock  together  till  the  breeding  season  returns,  which 

in  every  nest  is  from  two  to  four,  never  under,  and  very  for  a  while  dissolves  their  society, 

seldom  exceeding.    The  nest  is  made  without  any  art ;  As  the  flesh  of  almost  all  these  birds  is  in  high  esti- 

but  the  eggs  are  either  laid  in  some  little  depression  matton,  so  many  methods  have  been  contrived  for  taking 

of  the  earth,  or  on  a  few  bents  and  long  grass  that  them.     That  used  in  taking  the  ruff  is  the  most  advan- 

scarcely  preserve  them  from  the  moisture  below.    Yet  tageous ;  aud  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe  it    The 

such  is  the  heat  of  the  body  of  these  birds,  that  their  n&  (which  is  the  name  of  the  male,  the  reeve  tlwt  of 

time  of  incubation  is  shorter  than  with  any  others  of  tlie  the  female)  is  taken  in  nets  about  forty  yards  long,  and 

same  size.    The  magpie,  for  instance,  takes  twenty-one  seven  or  eight  feet  high.    These  birds  are  chiefly  found 

days  to  hatch  its  young — ^the  lapwing  takes  but  fourteen,  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  they  come 

Whether  the  animal  ou  with  which  these  animals  abound  about  tlie  latter  end  of   April  and  disappear  about 

gives  them  this  superior  warmth  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  Michaelmas.    The  male  of  this  bird,  whidh  is  known 

is  no  doubt  of  theur  quick  incubation.  trom  all  others  of  the  kind  by  the  great  length  of  the 
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feathem  round  his  neck,  is  y«t  so  yarioos  in  his  plumage,  end,  white,  with  a  tinoture  of  green  spotted  with  red.  She 
that  it  is  said  no  two  ruffs  were  ever  seen  totally  of  the  lays  twioe  or  thrioe  in  a  summer ;  her  young  ones  swim 
8ame  coloiur.  The  nets  in  which  these  are  taken  are  the  moment  they  leave  the  eggy  pursue  their  parent,  and 
supported  hy  sticks,  at  an  augle  near  forty-five  degrees,  imitate  all  her  manners.  She  rears  in  this  manner  two 
and  placed  either  on  dry  ground  or  in  veiy  shallow  or  three  broods  in  a  season ;  and  when  the  young  are 
water,  not  remote  from  reeds :  among  these  the  fowler  grown  up  she  drives  them  off  to  shift  for  themselves, 
ooneeals  himself  till  the  birds,  enticed  by  a  stale  or  As  the  coot  is  a  larger  bird  it  is  alwa^  seen  in  larger 
stuffed  bird,  come  under  the  nets ;  he  then  by  pulling  a  streams,  and  more  remote  from  mankmd  The  water- 
string  lets  them  fall,  and  they  are  taken — as  are  godwits,  hen  seems  to  prefer  inhabited  situations :  she  keeps 
lmot9,  and  grey-plover  also  in  the  same  manner.  WKen  near  ponds,  motes,  and  pools  of  water  near  gentlemen's 
these  birds  are  broiightfrom  under  the  net  they  are  not  houses;  but  the  coot  keeps  in  rivers  and  among  rushy 
killed  immediately,  but  fattened  for  the  table  with  bread  margined  lakes.  It  there  makes  a  nest  of  such  weeds 
and  milk,  hemps^,  and  sometimes  boiled  wheat ;  but  as  the  stream  supplies,  and  lays  them  among  the  reeds 
if  expedition  be  wanted,  sugar  is  added,  which  will  floating  on  the  surface,  and  rising  and  falling  with  the 
make  them  a  lump  of  fat  in  a  fortnight's  time.  They  water.  The  reeds  among  which  it  is  built  keep  it  fast* 
are  kept,  as  observed  before,  in  a  dark  room ;  and  so  that  it  is  seldom  washed  into  the  middle  of  the 
judgment  is  required  in  taking  the  proper  time  for  kill-  stream.  But  if  this  happens,  which  is  sometimes  the 
ing  them  when  they  are  at  the  highest  pitch  of  fatness ;  case,  the  bird  sits  in  her  nest  like  a  mariner  in  his 
for  if  that  is  neglected  the  birds  are  apt  to  fall  away,  boat,  and  steers  with  her  legs  her  cargo  into  the  nearest 
They  are  reckoned  a  very  great  delicacy ;  they  sell  for  harbour :  there,  having  attained  her  port,  she  continues 
two  shillings  or  half-a-crown  a  piece,  and  are  served  up  to  sit  in  great  tranquillity,  regardless  of  the  impetuosity 
to  the  table  with  the  train,  like  woodcocks,  where  we  of  the  current;  and  though  the  water  penetrates  her 
will  leave  them.  nest,  she  hatches  her  eggs  in  that  wet  condition. 

— ^— -  The  water-hen  never  wanders ;  but  the  coot  sometimes 

swims  down  the  current  till  it  even  leaehes  the  sea.    In 

OHAP.  XL  this  voyage  these  birds  encounter  a  thousand  dangers : 

as  they  cannot  fly  far  they  are  hunted  by  doffs  and  men ; 

OF  THE  WATBB-HEN  AMD  THE  oooT.  as  they  nevsT  leave  the  stream  they  are  attadced  and  de- 
stroyed by  otters ;  they  are  preyed  upon  by  kites  and 

Before  we  enter  upon  water-fowls,  properly  so  called,  falcons ;  and  they  are  taken  in  still  greater  numbers  ia 

two  or  three  birds  claim  our  attention,  which  seem  to  weirs  made  for  catching  fish ;  for  these  birds  are  led  intft 

form  the  shade  between  the  web-footed  tribe  and  those  the  nets  while  pursuing  small  fish  and  insects,  which 

of  the  crane  kind.    These  partake  rather  of  the  form  than  are  their  principal  food.    Thus  Animated  Nature  affords 

the  habits  of  the  crane,  and,  though  furnished  with  long  a  picture  of  universal  invasion.    Man  destroys  the  otter, 

legs  and  necks,  rather  swim  than  wade.    They  cannot  the  otter  destroys  the  coot,  the  coot  feeds  upon  fi^,  and 

Sroperly  be  called  web-footed ;  nor  yet  are  they  entirely  fish  are  universally  the  tyrants  of  each  other  ! 

estitute  of  membranes,  which  fringe  their  toes  on  each  To  these  birds  with  long  legs  and  finny  toes  I  will  add 

side  and  adapt  them  for  swimming.    The  birds  in  ques-  one  species  more,  with  short  legs  and  finny  toes— -I  mean 

tion  are  the  water-hen  and  the  bald  coot  the  grebe.    The  entire  resemblance  of  this  bird's  ftPP^ 

These  birds  have  too  near  an  affinity  not  to  be  ranked  tites  and  manners  to  those  of  the  web-footed  class  might 

in  the  same  description.    They  are  shaped  entirely  alike,  justly  induce  me  to  rank  it  among  them ;  but  as  it  re- 

their  legs  are  lon^,  and  their  thighs  partly  bare ;  their  sembles  those  above-described  in  the  peculiar  form  of  its 

necks  are  proportionable,  their  wings  short,  their  bills  toes,  and  bean  some  similitude  in  its  manners  also,  I 

short  and  weak,  their  colour  black,  their  foreheads  bald  will  for  once  sacrifice  method  to  brevity.    The  grebe  is 

and  without  feathers,  and  their  habits  are  entirely  the  much  larger  than  either  of  the  former,  and  its  plumagis 

flame.    These,  however,  naturalists  have  thought  proper  white  and  black  ;  it  diflhrs  also  entirely  in  the  shortness 

to  range  in  diiOTerent  classes,  from  very  slight  distinctions  of  its  legs,  which  are  made  for  swimming,  and  not  walking 

in  their  figure.    The  water-hen  weighs  but  fifteen  ounces —  — ^in  fact,  they  are  from  the  knee  upwfurd  hid  in  the  belly 

the  coot  twenty-four ;  the  bald  part  of  the  forehead  in  of  the  bird,  and  have  consequently  very  little  motion.    By 

the  coot  is  black — in  the  water-hen  it  is  of  a  beautiful  this  mark,  and  by  the  scalloped  fringe  of  the  toes,  this 

pink  colour ;  the  toes  of  the  water-hen  are  edged  with  a  bird  may  be  easily  distinguisned  from  all  others, 

fltraiffht  membrane— those  of  the  coot  have  it  scalloped  As  they  are  thus,  fh>m  the  shortness  of  their  wingi^ 

and  broader.  ill-formed  for  flying,  and  from  the  uncommon  shortness 

The  diflbrences  in  the  figure  are  but  slight,  and  those  of  their  legs  utterly  unfitted  for  walking,  tiiey  seldom 

in  their  manner  of  living  still  less.    The  history  of  the  leave  the  water,  and  chiefly  frequent  those  broad  shal- 

one  will  serve  for  both.    As  birds  of  the  crane  kind  are  low  pools  where  their  facul^  of  swimming  can  be  used 

Ctirmshed  with  long  wings,  and  easily  change  place,  the  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  fishing  and  seeking  their 

water-hen,  whose  wings  are  shoit,  is  obliged  to  reside  en-  prey. 

tirely  near  those  places  where  her  food  lies :  she  cannot  in  this  country  they  are  chiefly  seen  to  frequent  tho 

take  those  long  journeys  that  most  of  the  crane  kind  are  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  where  they  breed 

eeen  to  perform ;  compellM  by  her  natural  imperfections,  among  reeds  and  flags  in  a  floating  nest,  kept  steady  by 

as  well,  perhaps,  as  by  inclination,  she  never  leaves  the  the  weeds  of  the  margin.    The  female  is  said  to  be  a 

flideoftheponaorthenverin  which  she  seeksfor  provision,  careful  nurse  of  its  young,  being  observed  to  feed  them 

Where  the  stream  is  salvaged  with  sedges,  or  the  pond  most  assiduously  with  small  eels;   and  when  the  little 

ed^ed  with  shrubby  trees,  the  water-hen  is  generally  a  brood  is  tired  the  mother  will  carry  them  either  on  her 

resident  there:  she  seeks  her  food  along  the  grassy  banks,  backer  under  her  wings.    This  bird  preys  upon  fish, 

and  often  along  the  suilaoe  of  the  water.    With  Shak-  and  is  almost  perpetually  diving.    It  does  not  show  much 

apeare's  Edgar,  she   drinks  the  green  mande  of  the  more  than  the  head  above  water,  and  is  very  difficult  to 

standing  pool ;  or,  at  least,  seems  to  prefer  those  places  be  shot,  as  it  darts  down  on  the  appearance  of  the  least 

where  it  is  seen.    Whether  shemakespond-weed  her  food,  danger.    It  is  never  seen  on  land ;  and,  though  disturbed 

or  hunts  among  it  for  water-insects,  which  are  found  there  everso  often,  will  not  leave  that  lake  where  alone,  bv 

in  great  abundance,  is  not  certain.    I  have  seen  them  diving  and  swimming,  it  can  find  food  and  security.    U 

when  pond-weed  was  taken  out  of  their  stomach.    She  is  chiefly  sought  for  the  skin  of  its  breast,  the  plumage 

Vuilds  her  nest  upon  low  trees  and  shrubs  of  sticks  and  of  which  is  ra  a  most  beautiful  silvery  white,  and  as 

fibres  by  the  water-side.     Her  eggs  are  sharp  at  one  glossy  as  satiD.    This  part  is  made  into  tippets ;  but  the 
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skins  are  out  of  season  about  Febuary,  losing  their  bright  sterers  give  near  double  the  price  for  old  feathers  that 

^oloui' ;  and  in  breeding  time  their  breasts  are  entirely  they  afford  for  new :  to  be  free  from  smell  they  ujuia  nil 

■MU'e.  be  laid  upon  for  some  time ;  and  their  usual  method  is 

■  to  mix  the  new  and  old  togetlier. 

This  quantity  of  oil,  with  which  most  water-fowl  are 

BOOK  YU.— OELAP.  I.  supphed,  contributes  also  to  their  warmth  in  the  moist 

element  in  which  they  i^de.    Their  skin  is  generaUj 

OF  WATBB-vowL  IM  OENBBAL.  lined  with  fat;  so  that  with  the  wannth  of  the  featiiers 

externally,  and  this  natural  lining  more  intei-nally,  they 

In  settling  the  distinctions  among  the  other  classes  are  better  defended  against  the  changes  or  the  inciemeDf 

of  birds  there  was  some  difficullr ;  one  tribe  encroached  cies  of  the  weather  than  any  other  class  whatever, 

to  nearly  upon  the  nature  and  habitudes  of  another,  As  among  land-birds  there  are  some  found  fitted 

that   it  was    not  easy  to  draw  the  line  which  kept  entirely  for  depi-edation,  and  others  for  a  harmless  ms- 

them  asunder :  but  in  water-fowl  Nature  has  marked  thod  of  subsisting  upon  vegetables,  so  also  among  theae 

them  for  us  by  a  variety  of  iudeliUe  characters ;  so  birds  there  ai-e  tnbes  of  plunderers  that  prey,  not  only 

that  it  would  be  almost  as  unlikely  to  mistake  a  land-  upon  fish,  but  sometimes  ^on  water-fowl  thcmsehes' 

fowl  for  one  adapted  for  living  and  swimming  among  There  are  likewise  more  inoffensive  tribes  that  live  upoD 

the  waters  as  a  fish  for  a  bird.  vegetables  only.    Some  water-fowls  subsist  by  making 

The  first  great  distinction  in  this  class  appears  in  the  sudden  stoops  from  above,  to  seize  whatever  fish  come 

toes,  which  are  webbed  together  for  swimming.    Those  near  the  sm*face ;  othei's  again,  not  furnished  with  wings 

who  have  remarked  the  feet  or  toes  of  a  duck  will  easily  long  enough  to  fit  them  for  flight,  take  their  pray  by 

conceive  how  admirably  they  are  formed  for  making  diving  after  it  to  the  bottom. 

Way  in  tlie  water.    When  men  swim  they  do  not  open  From  hence  water-fowl  naturally  fall  into  three  dis 

the  fingera  so  as  to  let  the  fluid  pass  through  them,  but,  ttnctions — ^those  of  the  gull  kind,  that,  with  long  1^ 

closing  them  together,  present  one  broad  siuface  to  beat  and  round  bills,  fly  along  the  surface  to  seize  their  prey; 

back   the  water,  and  thus  push  their  bodies  along,  those  of  the  penguin  kind,  that,  with  round  bills,  legs 

"What  man  performs  by  art  Nature  has  supi)lied  to  hid  in  the  abdomen,  and  short  wings,  dive  after  their 

water-fowl,  and,  by  broad  skins,  has  webbed  their  toes  prey :  and,  thirdly,  those  oi  the  goose  land,  with  flat 

together,  so  that  they  expand  two  broad  oai*s  to  the  broad  bills,  tliat  lead  harmless  lives,  and  chiefly  subsist 

water,  and  thus,  moving  them  alternately,  with  the  upon  insects  and  vegetablea 

greatest  ease  paddle  along.  We  must  observe,  also.  These  are  not  speculative  distinctions,  made  up  for  the 
that  the  toes  are  so  contrived,  that  as  they  strike  back-  arrangement  of  a  system,  but  they  are  strongly  and 
waiHl  their  broadest  hollow  surface  beats  tiie  water ;  but  evidently  marked  by  Nature.  The  gull  kind  are  active 
as  they  gather  them  in  again  for  a  second  blow,  their  and  rapacious,  constantly,  except  when  they  breed,  keep- 
front  surface  contracts,  and  does  not  impede  the  bird's  ing  upon  the  wing;  fitted  for  a  life  of  rapine,  with  sharp, 
progi-essive  motion.  straight  bills  for  piercing,  or  hooked  at  the  end  for  hold- 
As  their  toes  are  webbed  in  the  most  convenient  man-  ing  their  fishy  prey.  In  this  class  we  may  rank  the 
ner,  so  are  the  legs  also  made  most  fitly  for  swift  pro-  albatross,  the  cootmorant,  the  gannet  or  soland  goose,  the 
gression  in  the  water.  The  legs  of  all  are  short,  except  shag,  the  frigate-bird,  the  great  brown  gull,  and  all  the 
the  three  birds  described  in  the  former  chapter — ^namely,  lesser  tribea  of  ffulls  and  searswallows. 
the  flamingo,  the  avosetta,  and  the  corrira ;  all  which  l%e  penguin  land,  with  appetites  as  voracious,  bills  as 
for  that  reason  I  have  thought  proper  to  rank  among  the  sharp,  and  equally  eager  for  prey,  are  yet  unqualified  to 
crane  kind,  as  they  make  little  use  of  their  toes  in  swim-  obtain  it  by  flight  Their  wings  are  short  and  their 
ming.  Except  these,  all  web-footed  birds  have  very  bodies  large  and  heavy,  so  that  they  can  neither  run  nor 
short  legs ;  and  these  strike  while  they  swim  with  very  fly.  But  they  are  formed  for  diving  in  a  very  peculiar 
great  facility.  Were  the  leg  long,  it  would  act  like  a  manner.  Their  feet  are  placed  so  {ar  backward,  and 
lever  whose  prop  is  placed  to  a  disadvantage ;  its  motions  their  legs  so  hid  in  the  abdomen,  that  the  slightest  stroke 
would  be  slow,  and  the  labour  oi  moving  it  considerable,  sends  tbem  head  foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
For  this  reason,  the  very  few  birds  whose  webbed  feet  To  this  class  we  may  refer  the  penguin,  the  auk,  the 
are  long  never  make  use  of  them  in  swimming :  the  web  akout,  the  sea-turtle,  the  bottle-nose,  and  the  loon, 
at  the  bottom  seems  only  of  service  as  a  broad  base,  to  The  goose  kind  are  easily  distinguishable  by  tiieix 
prevent  them  from  sinking  while  they  walk  in  the  mud ;  flat  broad  bills  eovered  witn  a  skin,  and  their  manner 
but  it  otherwise  rather  retards  than  advances  their  mo-  of  feeding,  which  is  mostly  upon  vegetables.  In  this 
tion.  class  we  may  place  the  swan,  the  goose,  the  duck,  the 

The  shortness  of  the  legs  of  the  web- footed  kinds  ren-  teal,  tlie  widgeon,  and  all  their  numerous  varieties, 
ders  them  as  unfit  for  wsdking  on  land  as  it  qualifies  In  describing  the  birds  of  these  three  classes  I  will 
them  for  swimming  in  their  natural  element  Their  put  the  most  remarkable  of  each  class  at  tlie  beginning 
stay,  therefore,  upon  land  is  but  short  and  transitory ;  of  their  respective  tribes,  and  give  their  sepaitite  historv : 
and  they  seldom  venture  to  breed  far  from  the  sides  then,  after  having  described  the  chiefs  of  the  tiibe,  the 
of  those  waters  where  they  usually  remain  In  their  more  ordinary  sorts  will  naturally  fall  in  a  body,  and 
breeding  seasons  their  young  are  brought  up  by  the  come  under  a  general  description  behind  their  leadersL 
water-side ;  and  they  are  covered  with  a  warm  down  to  But  before  I  ofier  to  piusue  this  methodical  arrange^ 
fit  them  for  the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  old  ones  ment,  I  must  give  the  history  of  a  bird  that  from  its  sin- 
also  have  a  closer,  warmer  plumage  than  birds  of  any  gular  conformation,  seems  allied  to  no  species,  andsliould 
other  class.  It  is  of  their  feathere  our  beds  are  com-  therefore  be  separately  described — I  mean  the  pelican, 
posed — as  they  neither  mat  nor  imbibe  humidity,  but 

are  furnished  with  an  animal  oil  that  glazes  their  surface  

and  keeps  each  separate.  In  some,  however,  this  animal 

oil  is  in  too  great  abundance,  and  is  as  offensive  from  its  CHAP.    II. 

•mell  as  it  is  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  household 

enonomy.    The  feathers,  therefore,  of  all  the  penguin  of  ths  pelioak. 

kind  are  totally  useless  for  domestio  purposes,  as  neither 

boiling  nor  bleaching  can  divest  them  of  their  oily  ran-  The  pelican  of  Africa  is  much  larger  in  the  body  than 

eidity.  Indeed,  the  rancidity  of  all  new  feathers,  of  what-  a  swan,  and  somewhat  of  the  ^ame  shape  and  colour. 

ever  water  fowl  they  be,  is  so  disgusting,  that  our  uphol-  Its  four  toes  are  all  webbed  together ;  and  its  neck  in 
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eome  measare  resembles  that  of  a  swan ;  but  that  singu-  with  thick  plumage  of  an  ash-colour,  as  are  the  reel 

larity  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  birds  is  in  the  of  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body,    its  eyes  are  ybtj 

bill  and  the  pouch  underneath,  which  are  wonderful,  small  when  compared  to  the  size  of  its  head ;  there  is  a 

and  demand  a  distinct  desciiption.    This  enormous  bill  sadness  in  its  countenance,  and  its  whole  air  is  melan- 

is  fifteen  inches  from  the  point  to  the  opening  of  the  choly.    It  is  as  dull  and  reluctant  in  its  motions  as  the 

mouth,  which  is  a  good  way  back  behind  the  eyes.    At  fiammgo  is  sprightly  and  active.    It  is  slow  of  flight, 

the  base  the  bill  is  somewhat  greenish,  but  varies  towards  and  when  it  rises  to  fly  performs  it  with  difficulty  and 

the  end,  being  of  a  redish-blue.    It  is  very  thick  in  the  labour.    Nothing,  as  it  would  seem,  but  the  spur  of 

beginning,  but  tapers  off  to  the  end,  where  it  hooks  necessity  could  make  these  birds  change  thsir  situation, 

downwards.    The  under-chap  is  still  more  extraordinary ;  or  induce  them  to  ascend  in  the  air ;   but  they  must 

for  to  the  lower  edges  hangs  a  bag  reaching  the  whole  either  starve  or  flv. 

length  of  the  bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  They  are  torpia  and  inactive  to  the  last  decree,  so 
of  containing  fifteen  quarts  of  water.  This  bag  the  that  nothing  can  exceed  their  indolence  but  theur  glut- 
bird  has  a  power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the  hollow  of  the  tony ;  it  is  only  from  the  stimulations  of  hunger  that 
ttuder-chap ;  but  by  opening  the  bill,  and  putting  one's  they  are  excited  to  labour ;  for  otherwise  they  would 
hand  down  into  the  bsg,  it  may  be  distended  at  pleasure,  continue  always  in  fixed  repose,  When  they  have  raised 
The  skin  of  which  it  is  formed  will  then  be  seen  of  a  themselves  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  surface 
blueish  ash-colour,  with  many  fibres  and  veins  running  of  the  sea  they  turn  their  head  with  one  eye  downwards, 
over  its  surface.  It  is  not  covered  with  feathers,  but  and  continue  to  fly  in  that  posture.  As  soon  as  they 
with  a  short  downy  substance  as  smooth  and  as  soft  as  perceive  a  fish  sumciently  near  the  Bur&ce  they  dart 
satin,  and  is  attached  all  along  the  under  edges  of  the  down  upon  it  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  seize  it 
chap,  to  be  fixed  backwud  to  the  neck  of  the  bird  by  with  unerring  certainty,  and  store  it  up  in  their  pouch, 
proper  ligaments,  and  reaches  near  half  way  down.  They  then  rise  again,  though  not  without  great  labout 
When  this  bag  is  empty  it  is  not  seen ;  but  when  the  and  continue  hovering  and  fishing  with  their  head  on 
bird  has  fished  with  success,  it  is  then  incredible  to  what  one  side  as  before. 

an  extent  it  is  often  seen  dilated.    For  the  first  thine  This  work  they  continue  with  great  effort  and  in- 

the  pelican  does  in  fishing  is  to  fill  un  the  bag ;  and  dustry  tiU  their  bag  is  full,  and  then  thev  fly  to  land  to 

then  it  returns  to  digest  its  burthen  at  leisure.    When  devour  and  digest  at  leisure  the  fruits  of  their  own  in- 

the  bill  is  opened  to  its  widest  extent  a  person  may  run  dustry.    This,  however,  it  wotdd  appear  they  are  not 

his  head  into  the  bird's  mouth,  and  conceal  it  in  this  long  m  performing ;  for  towards  night  they  have  another 

monstrous  pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  singular  pur-  hungry  call,  and  they  a^ain  reluctantly  go  to  labour,, 

poses.    Yet  this  is  nothing  to  what  Buysch  assures  us,  At  night,  when  their  fishmg  is  over,  and  the  toil  of  the 

who  avers  that  a  man  has  been  seen  to  hide  his  whole  leg,  day  crowned  with  success,  these  lazy  birds  retire  a  little 

boot  and  all,  in  the  monstrous  jaws  of  one  of  these  ani-  way  from  the  shore ;  and,  though  with  the  webbed  feet 

mals.  At  first  appearance  this  would  seem  impossible,  as  and  clumsy  figure  of  a  goose,  they  will  be  contented  to 

the  sides  of  the  under-chap,  from  which  the  bag  depends,  perch  no  where  but  upon  trees  among  the  li^fht  and  airy 

are  not  above  an  inch  asunder  when  the  bird's  bill  is  tenants  of  the  forest    There  they  take  their  repose  for 

first  opened ;  but  then  they  are  capable  of  great  separa-  the  night.  And  often  spend  a  great  part  of  the  day,  ex- 

tion ;  and  it  must  necessarily  be  so,  ib  it  preys  upon  oept  such  times  as  they  are  fishing,  sitting  in  dismal 

the  largest  fishes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in  its  pouch,  solemnity,  and  as  it  would  seem  half  asleep.     Their 

Hj^rtre  affirms  that  it  will  hide  as  many  4^h  as  will  serve  attitude  is  with  the  head  resting  upon  their  great  bag, 

sixty  h angry  men  for  a  meal.  and  that  resting  upon  their  breast    There  they  remain, 

Such  is  the  formation  of  this  extraordinary  bird,  without  motion  or  once  changing  their  situation,  till  the 

irhich  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  America.    The  pelican  calls  of  hunger  break  their  repose,  and  till  they  find  it 

was  once  also  known  in  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia ;  indispensibly  necessary  to  fill  their  magazine  for  a  fresh 

but  it  seems  to  have  deserted  our  coasts.    This  is  the  meaL    Thus  their  life  is  spent  between  sleeping  and 

biixl  of  which  so  many  fabulous  accounts  have  been  eating ;  and  our  author  adds,  that  they  are  as  foul  as 

fropagated ;  such  as  its  feeding  its  young  with  its  own  they  are  vomcious,  as  they  are  every  moment  voiding 

lood,  and  its  carrying  a  provision  of  water  for  them  in  excrements  in  heaps  as  large  as  one's  fist 

its  great  reservoir  in  the  desert    But  the  absurdity  of  The  same  indolent  habits  seem  to  attend  them  even 

the  first  account  answers  itself;  and  as  for  the  latter,  in  preparing  for  incubation,  and  defending  their  young 

the  pelican  uses  its  bag  for  very  different  pui'poses  than  when  excluded.    The  female  makes  no  preparation  for 

that  of  filling  it  with  water.  her  nest,  nor  seems  to  choose  any  place  m  preference  to 

Its  amazing  pouch  may  be  considered  as  analogous  lay  in,  but  drops  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  to  the 

to  the  crop  in  other  birds,  with  this  difference,  that  as  number  of  five  or  six,  and  there  continues  to  hatch 

thevn  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  gullet,  so  this  is  placed  them.     Attached  to  the  place,  without  any  desire  of  de- 

at  the  top.    Thus,  as  pigeons  and  other  birds  macerate  fending  her  eggs  or  her  yoimg,  she  tamely  sits  and 

their  food  for  their  young  in  their  crops  and  then  sup-  sufiers  them  to  be  taken  from  under  her.    Now  and 

ply  them,  so  the  pelican  supplies  its  young  by  a  more  then  she  Just  ventures  to  pock,  and  cries  out  when  a 

ready  contrivance,  and  macerates  their  food  in  Its  bill,  person  offers  to  beat  her  off. 

or  stores  it  for  its  own  particular  sustenance.  She  feeds  her  young  with  fish  macerated  for  some 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  giving  this  time  in  her  bag,  and  when  they  cry  she  flies  off  for  a 

bird  admirable  qualities  and  parental  affections ;  struck,  new  supply.    Labat  tells  us  that  he  took  two  of  these 

perhaps,  with  its  extraordinary  figure,  they  were  willing  when  vei^^  young,  and  tied  them  by  the  leg  to  a  post 

to  supply  it  with  as  extraordinary  appetites ;  and  having  stuck  into  the  ground,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  of 

found  it  witli  a  large  reservoir,  tliey  were  pleased  with  seeing  the  old  one  for  several  days  come  to  fised  them, 

turning  it  to  the  most  tender  and  parental  uses.    But  remaining  with  them  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and 

the  truth  is,  the  pelican  is  a  very  heavy,  sluggish,  vera-  spending  the  night  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  that  hung 

eious  bird,  and  very  ill  fitted  to  take  thoee  flights  or  to  over  them.    By  these  means  they  were  all  three  become 

make  those  cautious  provisions  for  a  distant  time  which  so  familiar,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  handled ; 

-we  have  been  told  they  do.    Labat  who  seems  to  have  and  the  young  ones  very  kindly  accepted  whatever  fish 

studied  their  manners  with  great  exactness,  has  given  he  offered  them.     These  they  always  put  first  into 

IIS  a  minute  history  of  this  bird  as  found  in  Amei-ica,  their  bag,  and  then  swallowed  at  their  leisure. 

«Tid  from  him  I  borrow  mine.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  are  but  disagreeable  and 

The  pelican,  says  Labat,  has  strong  wings,  furnished  useless  domestics;  their  gluttony  can  scarcely  be  satifr 
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fied ;  their  flesh  smeUs  rery  nmcid,  and  tastes  a  thousand  seas  with  which  we  are  surrounded.    In  our  seas  we  ses 

tiine9  worse  than  il  smells.    The  native  Americans  kill  nothing  hut  a  di^eaiy  expanse,  ruffled  hy  winds,  and 

vast  numbers — ^not  to  eat,  for  they  are  not  fit  eyen  for  seemingly  forsaken  by  every  class  of  Animated  Nature. 

the  banquet  of  a  savage,  but  to  convert  their  large  bags  But  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  distant  southern  latitodei 

into  purses  and  tobacco-poaches.   They  bestow  no  smidl  beyond  them,  are  all  alive  with  birds  and  fishes,  purso- 

pains  in  dressing  the  skin  with  salt  and  ashes,  rubbing  ing  and  pursued.     Everjr  vaiious  ^ecies  of  the  gull 

It  well  with  oD,  and  then  forming  it  to  their  purpose.    It  kind  are  there  seen  hovenng  on  the  wing,  at  a  thousand 

thus  becomes  so  soft  and  pliant,  that  the  Spanish  women  miles  distance  from  the  shore.    The  flying  fish  are  every 

sometimes  adorn  it  with  gold  and  embroidery  to  make  moment  rising  to  escape  from  their  pursuers  of  the  deep 

work-bags  of.  only  to  encounter  equal  dangers  in  the  air.    Just  as 

Yet,  with  all  the  seeming  habitude  of  this  bird,  it  is  they  rise  the  dolphin  is  seen  to  dart  after  them,  but 

not  entirely  incapable  of  instruction  in  a  domestic  state,  generally  in  vain ;  the  gull  has  more  frequent  success^ 

Baymond  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  one  so  tame  and  and  often  takes  them  at  their  rise ;  while  the  albatross 

well  educated  among  the  native  Americans,  that  it  would  pursues  the  gull,  and  obliges  it  to  relinquish  its  prey: 

go  ofi^  in  the  morning  at  the  word  of  command,  and  re-  so  that  the  whole  horizon  presents  but  one  linng  pictum 

tiun  before  night  to  its  master,  with  its  great  paunch  of  rapacity  and  evasion. 

distended  with  plunder,  a  part  of  which  the  savages        So  much  is  certain ;  but  how  far  we  are  to  credit 

would  make  it  disgorge,  and  a  part  they  would  permit  it  Wicquefort  in  what  he  adds  concerning  this  bird  the 

to  i^serve  for  itself.  reader  is  left  to  determine.    "  As  these  birds,  except 

"  The  pelican,"  as  Faber  relates,  "  is  not  destitute  when  they  breed,  live  entirely  remote  from  land,  so  they 

of  other  qualifications.   One  of  those  which  was  brought  are  often  seen,  as  it  would  seem,  sleeping  in  the  air. 

alive  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  court,  where  it  lived  forty  At  night,  when  thej  are  pressed  by  slumber,  they  rise 

yeai's,  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  very  uncommon  sensa-  into  the  clouds  as  high  as  they  cnn ;  there,  putting  their 

tions.    It  was  much  delighted  in  the  company  and  con-  head  under  one  wing,  they  beat  the  air  with  the  other, 

versation  of  men,  and  in  music,  both  vocal  and  instn^-  and  seem  to  take  their  ease.    After  a  time,  however,  the 

mental;  for  it  would  willingly  stand,"  says  he,  '*  by  those  weight  of  their  bodies,  only  thus  half  supported,  brings 

that  sung  or  sounded  the  trumpet,  and,  stretchmg  out  them  down ;  and  they  are  seen  descending,  with  a  pretty 

its  head,  and  turning  its  ear  to  the  music,  listened  very  rapid  motion,  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.    Upon  this  they 

attentively  to  its  harmony,  though  its  own  voice  was  little  again  put  forth  their  efforts  to  rise ;  and  thus  alternately 

pleasanter  than  the  braying  of  an  ass."    Gesner  tells  us  ascend  and  descend  at  their  ease.    But  it  sometuDes 

that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  a  tame  pelican  which  happens,"  says  my  author,  "  that  in  these  slumbering 

lived  for  above  eighty  years,  and  that  always  attended  flights  they  are  off  their  guard,  and  ftdl  npon  deck, 

his  armj  on  their  march.    It  was  one.  of  the  largest  where  they  are  taken." 

of  the  kind,  and  had  a  daily  allowance  by  the  emperor's       What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account  I  will  not 

orders.    As  another  proof  of  the  great  age  to  which  the  take  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  few 

Eelican  lives,  Aldrovandus  makes  mention  of  one  of  these  birds  float  upon  the  air  with  more  ease  than  the  albatross, 

irds  that  was  kept  several  years  at  Mechlin,  and  was  or  support  themselves  a  longer  time  in  that  element 

verily  believed  to  be  fifty  years  old.    We  often  see  these  They  seem  never  to  feel  the  accesses  of  fatigue,  buti 

birds  at  our  shows  about  town.  night  and  day  Upon  the  wing,  are  always  prowling,  yet 

always  emaciated  and  hungry. 
—  But  though  this  bird  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 

tyrants  of  the  deep,  there  are  some  associates  which 

CHAP.  III.  even  tyrants  themselves  form,  to  which  they  are  induced 

either  by  caprice  or  necessi^.    The  albatross  seems  to 

07  THB  ALBATBOss,  THE  RRST  07  THE  GULL  KIND.  have  a  peculiar  afiection  for  the  penguin,  and  a  pleasore 

in  its  society.    They  are  always  seen  to  choose  the  same 

Though  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  places  of  breeding — some  distant,  uninhabited  island, 

birds  of  Africa  and  America,  yet  we  have  but  few  accounts  where  the  ground  slants  to  the  sea,  as  the  penguin  ii 

to  enlighten  us  in  its  history.    The  figure  of  the  bird  is  not   formed  either   for  flying  or  climbing.    In  Buek 

thus  described  by  Edwaixls : — *'  The  body  is  rather  larger  places  their  nests  are  seen  together,  as  if  they  stood  in 

than  that  of  the  pelican ;  and  its  wings,  when  extended,  need  of  mutual  assistance  and   protection.     Oaptam 

ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip.    The  bill,  which  is  six  inches  Hunt,  who  for  some  time  commanded  at  our  settlement 

long,  is  yellowish,  and  terminates  in  a  crooked  point  upon  Falkland  Islands,  assures  me  that  he  was  often 

The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a  bright  brown ;  the  back  is  amazed  at  the  union  preserved  between  these  birds,  and 

of  a  dirty  deep  jotted  brown ;  and  the  belly  and  under  the  regularity  with  which  they  built  tocfether.    In  that 

the  wings  is  white ;  the  toes,  which  are  webbed,  are  of  a  bleak  and  desolate  spot,  where  the  biras  had  long  coi^ 

flesh  colour."  tinned  undisturbed  possessors,  and  in  no  way  dreaded 

Such  ai*e  the  principal  traits  in  this  bird's  figure ;  but  the  encroachments  of  men,  they  seemed  to  make  their 

these  lead  us  a  very  short  way  in  its  history ;  and  our  abode  as  comfortable  as  the^  expected  it  to  be  lasting, 

naturalists  have  thought  fit  to  say  nothing  more.    How-  Thev  were  seen  to  build  with  an  amazing  degree  oC 

ever,  I  am  apt  to  believe  this  bird  to  be  the  same  with  uniformity — their  nests  covering  fields  by  thouAanda* 

that  described  by  Wicquefort  under  the  title  of  the  and  resembling  a  regular  plantation.    In  the  middle, 

alcatraz ;  its  size,  its  colour,  and  its  prey  incline  me  to  on  high,  the  albatiH>ss  raised  its  nest,  on  heath-aticks 

think  so.    He  describes  it  as  a  great  gull,  as  large  in  and  long  grass,  about  two  feet  above  the  surface ;  round 

the  body  as  a  goose,  of  a  brown  colour,  witii  a  Ion?  bill,  this  the  penguins  made  their  lower  settlements,  rather 

and  living  upon  fish,  of  which  they  kill  great  number&  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  most  usually  eight  penniins 

This  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates,  to  one  albatross.    Nothing  is  a  stronger  proof  of  Mr. 

and  also  beyond  them  as  far  as  the  Straights  of  Magel-  Bufibn*s  fine  observation,  that  the  presence  of  man  not 

Ian  in  the  South  Seas.    It  is  one  of  uie  most  fierce  only  destroys  the  society  of  meaner  animals,  but  their 

and  formidable  of  the  aquatic  tribe,  not  only  living  instincts  also.    These  nests  are  now,  I  am  told,  totally 

upon  fish,  but  also  such  small  water-fo^l  as  it  can  take  destroyed— the  society  is  broken  up— and  the  albatiosi 

bj^  surprise.    It  preys,  as  all  the  guU  kind  do,  upon  the  and  penguin  have  gone  to  breed  upon  more  desert  ehorei 

wing :  and  chiefly  pursues  the  flying-fish  that  are  forced  in  greater  security, 
ftom  the  sea  by  the  dolphins.    The  ocean  in  that  part 
of  the  world  presents  a  very  di£Birentap^aranoeirom  the  ^ 
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CHAP.  IV.  At  present  the  cormorant  is  trained  up  in  every  part 

of  Cliinafor  the  same  purpose,  where  there  are  many  lakes 

THE  CORMORANT.  and  canals.    "  To  this  end,"  says  Le  Gompte,  **  they  are 

educated  as  men  rear  up  spaniels  or  hawks,  ani  one 

The  cormorant  is  ahout  the  size  of  a  large  Muscovy  man  can  easily  raanaffe  a  hundred.    The  fisher  carries 

dnck,  and  may  he  distinguished  from  all  other  bircb  them  out  into  the  lake,  perched  on  the  gunnel  of  his 

of  this  kind  by  its  four  toes  heing  united  by  membranes  boat,  where  they  continue  tranquil,  and  expecting  his 

together,  and  by  the  middle  toe  being  toothed  or  notched  orders  with  patience.    When  arrived  at  the  proper  place, 

like  a  saw,  to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy  prey.    The  at  the  first  signal  'given  each  flies  a  different  way  to 

head  and  neck  of  this  bird  are  of  a  sooty  blackness,  and  fulfil  the  task  assigned  it.    It  is  very  pleasant  on  this 

the  body  thick  and  heavy,  more  inclining  in  figure  to  occasion  to  behold  with  what  sagacity  they  portion  oat 

that  of  ttie*ffoose  than  the  guU.    The  bill  is  straight  till  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  the^  are  upon  duty.    They 

near  the  end,  where  the  upper  chap  bends  into  a  hook.  hunt  about,  they  plimge,  they  nse  a  hundred  times  to 

But  notwithstanding  tne  seeming  heaviness  of  its  the  surface,  until  at  last  they  have  found  their  prey, 

make,  there  are  few  bvds  more  powerfully  pi-edaceous.  They  tiien  seize  it  with  their  beak  hyihe  middle,  and 

As  soon  as  the  winter  approaches  they  are  seen  dis-  caiTv  it  without  fail  to  their  master.    When  the  fish  is 

persed  along  the  8ea*shore,  and  ascending  up  the  mouths  too  large  they  then  give  each  other  mutual  assistance ; 

of  fresh-water  rivers,  carrying  destruction  to  all  the  one  seizes  it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in 

finny  tribe.    They  are  most  remarkably  voracious,  and  this  manner  carry  it  to  the  boat  together.    There  the 

have  a  most  sudden  digestion.    Their  appetite  is  for  boatuian  stretches  out  one  of  his  long  oars,  on  which 

ever  craving  and  never  satisfied.    This  guawing  sensa-  they  perch,  and  bein^  delivered  of  their  burthen,  they 

lion  may  probably  be  increased  by  the  great  quantity  fly  off  to  pursue  their  sport    When  they  are  wearied 

of  small  worms  that  fill  their  intestines,  and  which  he  lets  tliem  rest  for  a  while ;  but  they  are  never  fed 

their  unceasing  gluttony  contributes  to  engender.  tUl  their  work  is  over.    In  this  manner  they  supply  a 

Thus  formed  with  grossest  appetites,  this  unclean  very  plentiful  table;   but  still  their  natural  gluttony 

bird  has  the  most  rank  and  disagi-eeable  smell,  and  is  cannot  be  reclaimed  even  by  education.     They  have 

more  foetid  then  even  carrion  when  in  its  most  healthful  always  while  they  fish  the  same  string  fastened  round 

state.    Its  form,  says  an  ingenious  modem,  is  disagreea-  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from  devouring  their  prey, 

ble — ^its  voice  is  hoarse  and  croaking — and  all  its  quali-  as  otherwise  thoy  would  at  once  satiate  themselves,  and 

ties  obscene.   No  wonder,  then,  that  Milton  should  make  discontinue  their  pursuit  the  moment  they  had  filled 

Satan  pereouate  this  bird,  when  he  sent  him  upon  the  their  bellies." 

basest  purposes  to  survey  with  pain  the  beauties  of  Para-  As  for  the  rest,  the  cormorant  is  the  best  fisher  of  all 

disc,  and  to  sit  devising'death  on  the  Tree  of  Life.    It  birds ;  and,  thouf^h  fat  and  heavy  with  the  quantity  it 

has  been  remarked,  however,  of   our  poet,  that   the  dewurs,  is  ne\erthelee8  generally  upon  the  wing.    The 

making  a  water-fowl  perch  on  a  tree  implied  no  great  graat  activity  with  which  it  pursues,  and  ii*om  a  vast 

acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Nature.    In  vindica-  height  drops  down  to  dive  alter  its  prey,  offers  one  of 

tiou  of  Milton,  Aristotle  expressly  says  that  the  oormo-  the  most  amusing  spectacles  to  those  who  stand  upon  a 

lant  is  the  only  water-fowl  that  sits  on  trees.     We  have  cliff  on  the  shore.    This  large  bird  is  seldom  seen  in 

already  seen  the  pelican  of  this  number ;  and  the  cor-  the  air  but  where  there  are  fish  below ;  but  then  diey 

morant's  toes  seem  as  fit  for  peixshing  upon  trees  as  for  must  be  near  the  surface  before  it  will  venture  to  souse 

swimming ;  so  that  our  epic  oard  seems  to  have  been  as  upon  them.    If  they  are  at  a  depth  beyond  what  the 

deeply  versed  in  natural  history  as  in  criticism.  impetus  of  its  flight  makes  the  cormorant  capable  of 

Inaeed  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  a  multiform  nature :  diving  to,  they  certainly  escape  him ;  for  this  bird  can- 

and  wherever  fish  are  to  be  found  it  watches  their  migra-  not  move  so  fast  under  water  as  the  fish  can  swim.    It 

tious.     It  is  seen  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea ;  it  fishes  in  seldom,   however,  makes  an  unsuccessful  dip,  and  is 

Aresh- water  lakes  as  well  as  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  often  seen  rising  heavily  with  a  fish  larger  than  it  can 

it  builds  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks  as  well  as  on  trees ;  and  readily  devour.    It  sometimes  also  happens  that  the 

preys  not  only  in  the  day  time  but  by  night  connoi'ant  has  caught  the  fish  by  the  tail,  and  conse- 

Its  indefatigable  nature  and  its  great  power  in  catch-  quently  the  fins  prevent  its  being  easily  swallowed  in 

hkg  fish  were  probably  the  motives  that  induced  some  tiiat  position.    In  this  case  the  bird  is  seen  to  toss  its 

nations  to  breed  this  bird  up  tame,  for  the  purposes  prey  above  its  head,  and  very  dexterously  to  catch  it 

of  fishing ;  and  Willoughby  assures  us  that  it  was  once  when  descending  by  the  proper  end,  and  so  swallow  it 

ufvod  in  England  for  that  purpose.      The  description  with  ease. 
of  their  manner  of  fishing  is  thus  described  by  Faber. 

"  When  they  carry  them  out  of  the  rooms  where  they  _ 
are  icept  to  the  fish-ponds  they  hoodwink  them,  that 

they  might  not  be  frightened  by  the  way.    When  they  CHAP.  V. 
are  come  to  the  rivers  they  take  off  their  hoods ;  and, 

having  tied  a  leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of  their  of  the  gaknet,  or  soland  goose. 
necks  that  they  may  not  swallow  down  the  fish  they 

eateh,  they  throw  them  into  the  river.    They  presently  The  gannet  is  of  the  size  of  a  tame  goose,  but  its 

dive  under  water,  and  there  for  a  long  time  with  won-  vnngs  are  much  longer,  being  six  feet  across.    The  bill 

derful  swiftness  pursue  the  fish  and,  when  they  have  is  six  inches  long,  straight  almost  to  the  point,  where  it 

oauf^ht  them,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and,  pressing  inclines  downward,  the  sides  being  irregularly  jagged, 

the  fish  lightly  with  their  bills,  swallow  tliem,  till  each  so  that  it  may  hold  its  prey  with  greater  security.     It 

bird  hath  after  this  manner  devoured  five  or  six  fishes,  differs  from   the  cormorant  in  size,  being  larger ;   in 

Then  their  keepers  call  them  to  the  fist,  to  which  they  its  colour,  which  is  chiefly  white ;  and  by  its  having  no 

readily  fly,  and,  one  after  another,  vomit  up  all  their  fish,  nostrils,  but  in  their  place  a  long  furrow  that  reaches 

a  little  bruised  with  the  first  nip  given  in  catching  them  almost  to  the  end  of  the  bill.    From  the  comer  of  the 

When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting  the  birds  on  some  mouth  is  a  narrow  slip  of  black  bare  skin,  extending  to 

high   place,  they  loose  the  string  frx)m  their  necks,  the  hind-part  of  the  head ;   beneath  this  skin  is  another 

leaving  the  passage  to  the  stomach  free  and  open:  and  that,  like  the  pouch  of  the  pelican,  is  dilatable,   ard 

for   their  reward  they  throw  tbem  part  of  their  prey,  to  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  five  or  six  entire  herrings, 

eaoh  one  or  two  fishes,  which  they  will  catch  most  dex*  which  in  the  breeding  season  it  carries  at  once  to  its 

terously  as  they  ai*e  falling  in  the  air."  mate  or  its  young. 
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These  birds,  which  subsist  entirely  upon  fish,  chiefly  These  birds  breed  but  once  a  year,  and  lay  but  one 

resort  to  tliose  uninhabited  islands  where  their  food  is  egg,  which,  being  taken  away,  they  lay  another;  if  that 

found  in  plenty,  and  men  seldom  come  to  disturb  them,  is  also  taken,  then  a  third,  but  never  more  for  that  sea- 

The  islands  to  tlie  north  of  Scotland,  the  Skelig  Islands  son.    llieir  egg  is  white,  and  rather  less  than  that  of  tbe 

on  the  coast  of  Kerry  in  Ii-eland,  and  those  that  He  in  common  goose;  and  their  nest  larger,  composed  of  such 

the  north  sea  off  Norway,  abound  with  them.     But  it  substances  as  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 

is  on  the  Bass  Island  in  the  Fiith  ot  Edinburgh  whei*e  sea.    The  young  birds  during  the  first  year  differ  gi-eatly 

they  are  seen  in  the  greatest  abiindance.     *'  There  is  a  in  colour  from  the   old  ones — being  of  a  dusky  hue, 

small  island,"  says  the  celebrated  Harvey,  *'  called  the  speckled  with  numerous  triangular  white  spots,  and  at 

Bass,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.     Tlie  sur-  thnt  time  resembling  the  colours  of  the  speckled  diver, 

face  is  almost  wholly  covered  during  the  months  of  May  The  Bass  Island,  where  they  chiefly  breed,  belongs  to 

and  June  with  their  nests,  their  eggs,  and  their  young,  one  proprietor  ;  so  that  cai*e  is  taken  never  to  flight  away 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  treading  upon  the  birds  when  laying,  or  to  shoot  them  upon  the  wing, 

them;   the  flocks  of  birds  on  the  wing  are  so  numerous  By  that  means  they  are  so  confident  as  to  alight  and 

as  to  darken  the  air  like  a  cloud ;    and  their  noise  is  feed  their  young  ones  close  beside  you.     They  feed  odIj 

such,  that  one  cannot  without  difficulty  be  heard  by  the  upon  fish,  as  was  observed;  yet  the  young  gannetis 

person  next  to  him.     When  one  looks  down  upon  the  counted  a  great  dainty  by  the  Scots,  and  sold  very  dear; 

sea  from  the  precipice,  its  whole  surface  seems  covered  so  that  the  lord  of  the  islet  makes  a  considerable  annual 

with  infinite  numbei-s  of  birds  of  different  kinds,  swim-  profit  by  tlie  sale, 

ming  and  pursuing  their  prey.     If,  in  sailing  round  the  -^— ^ 
island,  one  surveys  its  hanging  cliffs,  in  every  crag  or 

fissure  of  -the  broken  rocks  may  be  seen  iimumerable  CHAP.  VI. 
birds,  of  various  soils  and  sizes,  amounting  to  more 

than  the  stai*s,  when  viewed  in  a  serene   night.    When  of  smalleb  gulls  and  petbels. 
viewed  at  a  distance,  either  receding  from  or  in  their 

approach  to  Uie  island,  they  seem  like  one  vast  swarm  Having  described  the  manners  of  the  great  ones 

of  bees."  of  this  tribe,  those  of  the  smaller  kind  may  be  easUy  in- 

They  are  not  less  frequent  on  the  rocks  of  St.  Kilda.  ferred.     They  resemble  the  more  powerful  in  their  appe- 

Martin  assures  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  tites  for  pi'ey,   but  have  not  such  certain  methods  of 

consume  annually  near  twenty-three  thousand  young  obtaining  it.     In  general,  therefore,  the  industry  of  this 

birds  of  this  species,  besides  an  amazing  quantity  of  tribe  and  their  audacity  increase  in  proportion  to  their 

their  eggs.     On  these  they  principally  subsist  through-  imbecility.     The  great  gulls  live  at  the  most  remote  dis- 

out  the  year ;    and  from  the  number  of  these  visitants  tance  fi*om   man ;    the  smaller  are  obliged  to  reside 

they  make  an  estimate  of  their  plenty  for  the  season,  wherever  they  can  take  their  prey,  and  to  oome  into  the 

They  preserve  both  the  eggs  and  fowls  in  pyramidal  most  populous  places  when  solitude  can  no  longer  graat 

stone  buildings,  covering  them  with  turf-ashes  to  pre-  them  a  supply.     In  this  class  we  may  place  the  gull, 

vent  the  evaporation  of  their  moisture.  pi*operly  so  called,  of  which  there  are  above  twenty  dif- 

The  gannet  is  a  bird  of  i>assage.  In  winter  it  seeks  ferent  kinds — the  petrel,  of  which  there  ai^  three,  and 
the  more  southern  coasts  of  Cornwall,  hovering  over  the  the  sea- swallow,  6t  which  there  are  as  many.  The  gulls 
shoals  of  henings  and  pilchards  that  then  come  down  may  be  distinguished  by  an  angular  knob  on  the  lower 
from  the  northern  seas :  its  first  appearance  in  the  chap ;  the  petrels  by  their  wanting  this  knob ;  and  the 
northern  islands  is  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  it  sea-swallow  by  their  bills,  which  are  straight,  slender, 
continues  to  breed  till  the  end  of  summer.  But  in  and  sharp-pointed.  They  all,  however,  agj-ee  in  their 
general  its  motions  are  determined  by  the  migrations  appetites  and  their  places  of  abode, 
of  tlie  immense  shoal  of  herrings  that  come  pouring  The  gull  and  all  its  vaiieties  is  very  well  known  in 
down  at  that  season  through  the  British  Channel,  and  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  seen,  with  a  slow-sail- 
supply  all  Europe  as  well  as  this  bu-d  with  their  spoil,  ing  night,  hovering  over  rivers  to  prey  upon  the  smallei 
The  gannet  assiduously  attends  the  shoal  in  theii*  pas-  kinds  of  fish ;  it  is  seen  following  the  ploughman  io 
sage,  keeps  with  them  in  their  whole  circuit  round  our  fallow-fields  to  pick  up  insects;  and  when  living  animal 
island,  and  shares  with  our  fishermen  this  exhaustless  food  does  not  oner,  it  has  even  been  known  to  eat  carrion, 
banquet.  As  it  is  strong  of  wing  it  never  comes  near  and  whatever  else  of  the  kind  that  offers.  Gulls  are 
the  land,  but  is  constant  to  its  prey.  Wherever  tbe  found  in  great  plenty  in  eveiy  place ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
gannet  is  seen  it  is  sure  to  announce  to  the  fishermen  round  our  boldest,  rockiest  shores  that  they  are  seen  in 
the  amval  of  the  finny  tribe ;  they  then  prepai'e  their  the  gi-eatest  abundance ;  it  is  there  that  the  gull  breeds 
nets,  and  take  the  herrings  by  millions  at  a  draught;  and  brings  up  its  young;  it  is  there  that  millions  of 
while  the  gannet,  who  came  to  give  the  first  informar  them  are  heard  screaming  with  discordant  notes  for 
tion,   comes,  though  an  unbidden    guest,    and   often  months  together. 

snatches  its  prey  irom  the  fisherman  even  in  his  boat.  Those  who  have  been  much  upon  our  coasts  know 

While  the  fishing  season  continues  the  gannets  are  busily  that  there  ara  two  different  kinds  of  shores — that  which 

employed;   but  when  the  pilchards  disappear  from  our  slants  down  to  the  water  with  a  gentie  declivity,  and 

coasts,  the  gannet  takes  its  leave  to  keep  them  company,  that  which  rises  with  a  precipitate  boldness,  that  eeems 

The  cormorant  has  been  remarked  for  the  quickness  set  as  a  bulwark  to  repel  the  force  of  the  invading  deeps, 

of  his  sight ;  yet  in  this  the  gannet  seems  to  exceed  him.  It  is  to  such  shores  as  these  that  the  whole  thbe  of  tm 

It  is  possessed  of  a  transparent  membrane  under  the  gull  kind  resort,  as  the  rocks  offer  them  a  retreat  for 

eye-lid,  with  which  it  covers  the  whole  eye  at  pleasure  their  young,  and  the  sea  a  sufficient  supply.    It  is  ia 

without  obscuring  the  sight  in  the  smallest  degree.    This  the  cavities  of  these  rocks,  of  which  the  shore  is  com- 

seems  a  necessary  provision  for  the  security  of  the  eyes  posed,  that  the  vast  variety  of  sea-fowls  retire  to  breed 

of  so  weighty  a  creature,  whose  method  of  taking  prey,  in  safety.    The  waves  beneath,  that  continually  beat  at 

like  that  of  the  cormorant,  is  by  darting  headlong  down  the  base,  often  wear  the  shore  into  an  impending  bold- 

from  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  more  into  the  water  ness ;  so  that  it  seems  to  jut  out  over  the  water,  while 

to  seize  it.     These  birds  are  sometimes  taken  at  sea  by  the  raging  of  the  sea  makes  the  place  inaccessible  from 

fastening  a  pilchard  to  a  boaixl,  which  they  leave  float-  below.    These  are  the  situations  to  which  sea-fowl  chif fly 

ing.    The  gannet  instantly  pounces  down  from  above  resort,  and  bring  up  their  young  in  undisturbed  security, 

upon  the  board,  and  is  killed  or  maimed  by  the  shock  Those  who  have  never  observed  our  boldest  coasts 

of  a  body  where  it  expected  no  resistance.  have   no   idea   of  their   tremendous  sublimitr    Tha 
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boasted  works  of  ait,  the  highest  towers,  and  the  noblest  agreeable  entertainment ;  and  as  they  sit  upon  the  ledges 

domes,  are  but  ant-hills  when  put  in  comparison  ;  the  of  the  rocks,  one  above  another,  with  their  white  breasts 

■ingle  oayity  of  a  rocK  often  exhibits  a  coping  higher  forward,  the  whole  group  has  not  unaptly  been  compared 

than  the  ceiling  of  a  gothio  cathedraL    The  face  of  the  to  an  apothecary's  shop. 

shore  offers  to  Uie  ^iew  a  wall  of  massive  stone,  ten  times  These  birds,  like  all  others  of  the  rapacious  kind,  lay 
higher  than  our  tallest  steeples.  What  should  we  think  but  few  eggs ;  and  hence  in  manv  places  their  number 
of  a  precipice  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  height  ?  and  is  daily  seen  to  diminish.  The  lessening  of  so  many 
yet  the  rocks  of  St  Kilda  ai*e  still  higher!  What  must  rapacious  birds  may  at  firat  sight  appear  a  benefit  to 
be  our  awe  to  approach  the  edge  of  that  impending  mankind ;  but  when  we  consider  how  many  of  ^e  nar 
height,  and  to  Iook  down  on  the  unfathomable  vacuity  tives  of  our  islands  are  sustained  by  their  flesh,  either 
below — ^to  ponder  on  the  terrors  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  fresh  or  salted,  we  shall  find  no  satisfaction  in  thinking 
where  the  waves  that  swell  like  mountains  are  scarcely  that  these  poor  people  may  in  time  lose  their  chief  sup- 
seen  to  curl  on  the  surface,  and  the  roar  of  an  ocean  a  port  The  gull  in  general,  as  was  said,  builds  on  the 
thousand  leagues  broad  appears  softer  than  the  murmur  ledges  of  rooks,  and  lays  from  one  egg  to  three,  in  a  nest 
of  a  brook !  It  is  in  these  formidable  mansions  that  formed  of  long  grass  and  searweed.  Most  of  the  kind 
myriads  of  sea-fowls  are  for  ever  sporting,  flying  in  are  fishy  tasted,  with  black  stringy  flesh ;  yet  the  yoimg 
security  down  the  depth,  half  a  mile  beneath  the  feet  ones  are  better  food;  and  of  these,  with  several  other 
of  the  spectator.  The  crow  and  the  chough  avoid  those  birds  of  the  penguin  kind,  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our 
frightful  precipices;  they  choose  smaller  heights,  whera  northern  islands  make  their  wretched  banouets.  They 
they  are  less  exposed  in  Uie  tempest :  it  is  the  cormo-  have  been  long  used  to  no  other  food ;  ana  even  salted 
rant,  the  ffannet,  the  tarrock,  and  the  terne  that  ventura  gull  can  be  relished  by  those  who  know  no  better.  Al- 
to tiiese  dreadful  retreats,  and  claim  an  undisturbed  most  all  delicacy  is  a  relative  thing ;  and  the  man  who 
possession.  To  the  spectator  from  above  these  bii'ds,  repines  at  the  luxuries  of  a  well-served  table  starves  not 
tiiough  some  of  them  are  above  the  size  of  an  eagle,  for  want,  but  from  comparison.  The  luxuries  of  the  poor 
seem  scarce  as  large  as  a  swallow ;  and  their  loudest  are  indeed  coarse  to  us,  yet  still  they  are  luxuries  to 
acreaming  is  scarce  perceptible.  those  ignorant  of  better ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
But  the  generality  of  our  shores  are  not  so  formidable,  a  Kilda  or  a  Feroe  man  may  be  found  to  exist  outdoing 
lliough  they  may  rise  two  hundred  fathom  above  the  Apicius  himself  in  consulting  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
surface,  yet  it  onen  happens  that  the  water  forsakes  the  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that  such  meat  as  is  the  most  dan- 
shore  at  the  departure ^  of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a  noble  gerously  earned  is  the  sweetest,  no  man  can  dine  so 
and  delightful  walk  for  curiosity  on  the  beach.  Not  to  luxuriously  as  these,  as  none  venture  so  hardily  in  the 
mention  the  variety  of  shells  with  which  the  sand  is  pursuit  of  a  dinner.  In  Jacobson's  Histoiy  of  the  Feroe 
strewed,  the  lofty  rocks  that  hang  over  the  spectator's  Islands  we  have  an  account  of  the  method  in  which 
head,  and  that  seem  but  just  kept  from  falling,  produce  these  birds  are  taken ;  and  I  will  deliver  it  in  his  own 
in  jiim  no  unpleasing  gloom.    If  to  tliis  be  added  the  flut-  simple  manner. 

tenng,  the  screaming,  and  the  pursuits  of  myriads  of  "  It  cannot  be  expressed  with  what  pains  and  danger 

water  birds,  all  either  intent  on  the  duties  of  incubation  they  take  these  birds  in  those  high,  steep  cliffs,  whereof 

or  roused  at  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  nothing  can  many  are  two  hundred  fathoms  high.    But  there  are 

compose  a  scene  of  more  peculiar  solemnity     To  walk  men  apt  by  nature  and  fit  for  the  work,  who  taJse  them 

along  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  departed,  or  to  sit  in  usually  in  two  manners — ^they  either  climb  from  below 

the  hollow  of  a  rock  when  it  is  come  in,  attentive  to  the  into  these  high  promontories,  that  are  as  steep  as  a  wall ; ' 

▼arious  sounds  that  gather  on  every  side  above  and  or  they  let  themselves  down  with  a  rope  from  above. 

below,  may  raise  the  mind  to  its  highest  and  noblest  When  they  climb  from  below  they  have  a  pole  five  or  six 

exertions.    The  solemn  roar  of  the  waves  swelling  into  eUs  long,  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end,  which  they  that 

and    subsiding  from  the  vast   caverns    beneath — ^the  are  below  in  the  boat  or  on  the  cliff  fasten  to  the  man's ' 

piercing  note  of  the  gull — the  frequent  chatter  of  the  girdle,  helping  him  up  thus  to  the  highest  place  where 

guillemot — the  loud  note  of  the  auk — the  scream  of  the  he  can  get  footing :  afterwards  they  also  help  up  another 

heron — and  the  hoarse  deep  periodical  croaking  of  the  man ;   and  thus  several  climb  up  as  high  as  possibly 

oormorant,  all  unite  to  furnish  out  the  grandeur  of  the  they  can ;  and,  where  they  find  difficulty,  they  help  each 

scene,  and  turn  the  mind  to  Him  who  is  the  Essence  other  up  by  thrusting  one  another  up  with  their  poles. 

of  all  sublimity.  When  the  first  hath  taken  footing,  he  draws  the  other 

Tet  it  often  happens  that  the  contemplation  of  a  sear  up  to  him  by  the  rope  fastened  to  his  waist ;  and  so  they 

shore  produces  ideas  of  an  humbler  kind,  yet  still  not  proceed  till  they  come  to  the  place  where  the  birds 

unpleasing.    The  various  arts  of  these  birds  to  seize  build    They  there  go  about  as  well  as  they  can  in  those 

their  prey,  and  sometimes  to  elude  their  pursuers — their  dangerous  places,  the  one  holding  the  rope  at  one  end 

aoeiety  among  each  other — and  their  tenderness  and  care  and  fixing  himself  to  the  rock ;  the  other  going  at  the 

of  their  young,  produce  gentler  sensations,     It  is  ridicu-  other  end  from  place  to  place.     If  it  should  happen  that 

lous,  also,  now  and  then  to  see  their  various  ways  of  im-  he  chanceth  to  fall,  the  other  that  stands  firm  keeps  him 

posing  upon  each  other.    It  is  common  enough,  for  up,  and  helps  him  up  again.    But  if  he  passeth  safe,  he 

instance,  with  the  arctic  gull  to  pursue  the  lesser  gulls  likewise  fastens  himself  till  the  other  has  passed  the 

flo  long,  Uiat  they  drop  their  excrements  through  fear,  dangerous  place  also.   Thus  they  go  about  the  cliffs  after 

^hich  the  hungry  hunter  quickly  gobbles  up  before  it  bii'ds  as  they  please.    It  often  happeneth,  however  (tho 

ever  reaches  the  water.    In  breeding,  too,  they  have  fire-  more  is  the  pity !),  that  when  one  doth  not  stand  faot 

quent  contests.    One  bird  who  has  no  nest  of  her  own  enough,  or  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  up  the  other 

attempts  to  dispossess  another,  and  put  herself  in  the  in  his  fall,  that  they  both  fall  down  and  are  Killed.    In 

place.    This  often  happens  among  all  the  gull  kind;  this  manner  some  do  perish  everv  year." 

axid  I  have  seen  the  poor  bird  thus  displaced  by  her  more  Mr.  Peter  Clanson,  in  his  aescription  of  Norway, 

powerful  invader  sit  near  the  nest  in  pensive  discontent,  writes  that  there  was  anciently  a  law  in  that  country, 

'vrhile  the  other  seemed  quite  comfortable  in  her  new  that  whosoever  climbed  so  on  the  cliffs  that  he  fell 

habitation.    Yet  this  place  of  pre-eminence  is  not  easily  down  and  died,  if  the  body  was  found,  before  burial  his 

obtained ;  for  the  instant  the  invader  goes  to  snatch  a  next  kinsman  should  go  the  same  way ;  but  if  he  durst 

momentary  sustenance  the  other  enters  upon  her  own,  not,  or  could  not,  do  it,  the  dead  body  was  not  then  to' 

and  always  ventures  another  battle  before  she  relin-  be  buried  in  sanctified  earth,  as  the  person  was  too  fi^ 

quishes  the  justness  of  her  claim.    The  contemplation  of  temerity,  and  was  his  own  destroyer. 

o£  a  cliff,  thus  covered  with  hatching-birds,  affords  a  very  Clajoson  continues : — **  When  the  fowlers  are  come  in 
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the  manner  aforesaid  to  the  birda  within  the  eliffa^  ner  aforesaid.     Some  rocJta  are  so  farmed  that  the 

where  people  seldom  come,  the  birds  are  so  tame  that  person  can  go  into  their  cavities  bj  land, 

they  tase  tliem  with  their  handa^— for  they  will  not  "  These  manners  are  more  terrible  and  dangerons  to 

readily  leave  their  young.    But  when  th^  are  wild,  see  tlian  to  describe ;  especially  if  one  conaideis  ihe 

they  cast  a  net  witli  which  they  are  prorided  over  them,  steepness  and  height  of  the  locks^  it  seeming  impoasiUe 

and  entangle  them  therein.    In  the  meantime  there  for  a  man  to  approach  them,  much  less  to  climber 

lieth  a  boat  beneath  in  the  sea,  wherein  their  cast  the  descend.    In  some  places  the  fowlers  are  seen  climhiDg 

birds  killed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  can  m  a  short  where  they  can  onl^  fasten  the  ends  of  their  toes  and 

time  fill  a  boat  with  fowl.    When  it  is  pretty  fair  fingers — ^not  shmining  such  places,  though  Ibere  be  a 

weather,  and  there  is  good  fowling,  the  fowlers  stay  in  hundred  fathom  between  them  and  tho  sea.    It  is  a  dear 

the  cliiis  seven  or  eight  days  together;  for  there  are  meat  for  these  poor  pe<^le,  for  which  they  mastventnrs 

here  and  there  holes  in  the  rocks  where  they  can  safely  their  lives;  and  many,  after  long  venturing,  do  al  last 

rest ;  and  they  have  meat  let  down  to  them  with  a  line  pexi^  therein. 

li-om  the  top  of  the  mou;)tain.  In  the  meantime  some  "  When  the  fowl  is  brought  home  a  part  tbersef  ia 
go  every  day  to  them  to  fetch  home  what  tliey  have  eaten  afresh,  another  part,  when  these  is  much  taken, 
taken.  being  hung  up  for  winter  ptovision.  The  feathers  are 
'*  Some  rocks  are  so  difficult  that  they  can  in  no  man-  gathered  to  make  merehandiae  of  for  other  expenseSb 
ner  get  unto  them  from  below ;  wherefore  they  seek  to  The  inhabitanta  ^t  a  great  many  of  these  fowla  as  God 
oome  down  thereto  from  above.  F<Nr  this  purpose  they  giveth  His  blessings  and  fit  weather.  When  it  is  dark 
have  a  rope  eighty  or  a  hundred  fathoms  long,  made  and  hazy  they  take  the  moat ;  for  then  the  birds  alay  in 
of  hemp,  and  three  fingere  thick.  The  fowler  maketh  the  rocks :  but  in  clear  weathffl'  and  hot  sondbine  they 
the  end  of  this  fast  about  his  waist  and  between  his  seek  the  sea.  When  they  prepare  to  depart  for  the  sea- 
legs,  so  that  he  can  sit  thereon ;  and  is  thus  let  down  son  they  keep  themselves  moat  there,  sitting  oo  the  difik 
with  the  fowling-staff  in  his  himd.  Six  men  hold  by  towards  the  sea-aide,  wliere  people  get  at  them  aometimeB 
the  tope,  and  let  Mm  easily  down,  laying  a  large  piece  with  boats,  and  take  with  them  ibwling^stavea.*' 
of  wood  on  the  brink  of  the  reck,  upon  which  the  rope  Such  is  the  accoimt  of  thia  historian ;  but  we  are  not 
glideih,  that  it  may  not  be  worn  to  pieces  by  the  hard  to  suppose  that  all  the  birds  caught  in  this  manner  are 
and  rough  edge  of  the  stone.  They  have,  besides,  aoo-  of  the  gull  kind ;  on  the  eontraiy,  numbera  of  them  are 
ther  small  line  that  is  fastened  to  the  fowler's  body ;  of  the  penguin  kind — auks^  puffins,  and  gnillemota. 
on  which  be  pulleth,  to  gire  them  notice  how  they  These  all  come  once  a  season  to  breed  in  these  recesses, 
should  let  down  the  great  rope,  either  lower  or  higher ;  and  retire  in  winter  to  fidi  in  more  southern  elimatea 
or  to  hold  still,  that  he  may  stay  in  the  place  wherennto  ^_____ 
he  is  come.    Here  the  man  is  in  greftt  danger,  because 

of  the  stones  that  are  loosened  from  the  cliff  by  the  CHAP.  TIL 
swinginp^  of  the  rope,  and  he  cannot  avoid  tliem.    To 

remedy  this  in  some  measure,  he  hath  usually  on  his  or  thk  fknguhi  KiNn— akd  niiar  or  xkb  oikat 

head  a  seaman's  thick  and  shaggy  cap,  which   de>  maokixinio  fbmouui. 
fends  him  from  the  blows  of  the  stones,  u  they  be  not 

too  big ;  and  then  it  coeteth  him  his  life :  nevertheless.  The  gvUls  are  long^winged,  swift  flyers^  that  hover  over 

they  continually  put  themselves  in  that  danger  for  the  the  meet  extensive  seaa^  and  dart  upon  such  fish  as  ap- 

wretched  body's  food  sake,  hoping  in  €k)d'8  mercy  and  proach  too  near  the  surface.     The  pengain  kind  are  bol 

protection,  unto  which  the  greatest  part  of  them  do  de-  lU-fitted  for  flight,  and  still  less  for  walking.    Everybody 

voutly  recommend  themsdves  when  they  go  to  work :  roust  have  seen  the  awkward  manner  in  whi<^  a  dads, 

otherwise,  they  say,  there  is  no  great  danger  in  it,  ex-  either  wild  or  tame,  attempts  to  change  place;  they 

oept  that  it  is  a  toilsome  and  artificial  labour ;  for  he  must  reccdlect  with  what  softneea  and  ease  a  gull  or  a 

that  hath  not  learned  to  be  so  let  down,  and  is  not  used  kite  waves  its  pinions,  and  with  what  a  coil  and  flatter 

thereto,  is  turned  about  with  the  n^,  so  that  he  soon  the  duck  attempts  to  move  them ;  how  many  strokes  it 

groweth  giddy,  and  can  do  notliing;  but  he  that  hath  is  obliged  to  give  in  order  to  gather  a  little  air;  and 

leaiiMd  the  art  considers  it  as  a  sport,  swings  himself  even  wTien  it  is  thus  i-aised,  how  sooo  it  is  filigiied  with 

on  the  rope,  sets  his  feet  against  the  rock,  casts  himself  the  force  of  its  exeitions,  and  obliged  to  take  rest  again, 

some  fathoms  from  thence,  and  shoots  himself  to  what  But  the  duck  is  not  in  its  natural  state  half  ao  unwieldlv 

place  he  will :  he  knows  where  the  birds  are— he  under-  an  animal  as  the  whole  tribe  of  the  penguin  kind, 

stands  how  to  sit  on  the  line  in  the  air,  and  how  to  hold  Tlieir  wiugs  are  mneli  shorter,  more  scantily  supplied  with 

the  fowling-Btafl*  in  his  hand,  striking  therewith  the  quills,  and  the  whole  pinion  placed  too  f<vward  to  be 

bii-ds  that  come  or  fly  away ;  and  when  there  are  holes  usefully  employed.    For  this  reason  the  largest  of  the 

in  the  rocks,  aod  it  stretches  itself  out,  makincr  under-  penguin  kind,  that  have  a  thick,  heavy  body  to  niBe, 

neaUi  as  a  ceiling  under  which  the  birds  are,  he  knoweth  cannot  fly  at  all.    Their  wings  serve  them  retber  as 

how  to  shoot  himself  in  among  them  and  there  take  paddles  to  help  them  forward  when  they  attempt  to  more 

firm  footing.     There,  when  he  is   in  these  holes,  he  swiftly ;  and  in  a  manner  walk  along  the  surface  of  the 

maketh  himself  loose  of  the  rope,  which  he  fastens  to  a  water.    Even  the  smaller  kind  seldom  fly  by  dioiee ; 

crag  of  the  it>ck,  that  it  may  not  slip  from  him  to  the  ihej  flutter  their  wings  with  the  swiftest  eflbrts  without 

outside  of  the  cliff.    He  then  goes  about  in  the  rock,  making  way ;  and  though  they  have  bat  a  small  wei^ 

taking  the  fowl,  either  with  his  hands  or  the  fowling-  of  body  to  sustain,  yet  they  smom  venture  to  quit  tbe 

staff.    Thus,  when  he  hath  killed  as  many  birds  as  he  water,  where  they  are  provided  with  food  and  pr»- 

thinks  fit,  he  ties  them  in  a  bundle,  and  fastens  them  to  teetion. 

fi  little  rope,  giving  a  sign  by  puUing  that  they  should  As  the  wings  of  the  penguin  tribe  are  unfitted  for 

draw  them  up.    When  he  has  wrought  thus  the  whole  fliglit,  their  legs  are  still  more  awkwardly  adapted  far 

day,  and  desu'es  to  get  up  again,  he  sitteth  once  more  walking.    This  whole  tribe  have  all  above  the  knee  bi4 

upon  the  great  rope,  giving  a  new  sign  tliat  they  should  within  the  belly ;  and  nothing  appeare  but  two  sfaoit 

pull  him  up :  or  else  he  worketh  himself  up,  climbing  legs,  or  feet,  as  some  would  call  them,  that  seem  stofk 

along  the  rope  with  his  girdle  full  of  birds.     It  ia  also  under  the  rump,  and  upon  which  the  animal  ia  vuy 

usual,  where  tiiere  are  not  folks  enough  to  hold  the  great  awkwardly  supported.      They  seem,  when  sitting  or 

rope,  for  a  fowler  to  drive  a  post  sloping  into  the  earth,  attempting  to  walk,  like  a  dog  that  has  been  taught  to 

aud  to  make  a  rope  fast  thereto,  by  which  he  lets  him-  sit  up  or  to  move  in  a  minuet.    Tlieii*  short  legs  drire 

self  down,  witliout  auybody's  help,  to  work  in  the  man-  the  body  in  progression  from  aide  to  side;    and  wera 
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th«y  not  asaistod  hj  their  wings  they  could  Boatoely  movo  albatroBS  as  if  in  consnltation.    This  is  previous  to  their 
&6ter  than  a  tortoise.  laying,  which  generally  begins  in  that  part  of  the  world 
This  awkward  position  of  tllie  legs,  which  so  unqualifies  iu  the  month  of  November.    Their  prepai'ations  for  lay- 
them  for  living  upon  land,  adapts  them  admirably  for  a  ing  are  attended  with  no  great  trouble,  as  a  small 
residence  in  water.     In  that,  the  legs  placed  behind  the  depression  in  the  earth,  without  any  other  nest,  serves 
moving  body,  pushes  it forwajrd  with  great  velocity;  and  for  this  pur^se.    The  warmth  of  their  feathers  and  the 
these  birds,  like  Indian  canoes,  are  the  swiftest  in  the  heat  of  Uieir  bodies  is  such,  that  the  progress  of  incu- 
water  by  having  their  paddles  in  the  rear.    Our  sailors  bation  is  carried  on  very  rapidly, 
for  this  reason  give  these  birds  the  very  homely  but  ex-  But  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  this  bird^s 
piessive  name  of  **  arse-feet"  nestling  in  other  countries,  which  I  can  only  ascribe  to 
Nor  are  they  less  qualified  for  diving  tlian  swimming,  the  frequent  disturbauoes  it  has  received  from  quadrupeds 
By  ever  so  little  inclining  their  bodies  forwaixi  they  lose  in  its  recesses.     In  some  places,  instead  of  contentiDg 
their  centre  of  gravity ;  and  every  stroke  from  their  feet  itself  with  a  supei-ficial  depression  with  the  emth,  the 
only  tends  to  sink  them  the  taster.    In  this  manner  they  penguin  is  found  to  bunx>w  two  or  three  yards  deep ;  in 
can  either  dive  at  once  to  tlie  bottom  or  swim  between  other  places  it  is  seen  to  foi*sake  the  level,  and  to  clamber 
two  waters,  where  they  continue  fishing  for  some  minutes,  up  the  lodge  of  a  rock,  where  it  lays  its  egg,  and  hatches 
and  then  ascending,  catch  an  instantaneous  breath,  to  de-  in  that  bleak,  exposed  situation.      These  precautions 
scend  once  more  to  renew  their  operationa    Hence  it  is  naay  probably  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  dear- 
that  these  birds, 'which  are  so  defenceless  and  so  easily  bought  experience.    In  those  countries  where  the  bird 
taken  by  land,  are  impregnable  by  water.    If  they  per-  fears  for  her  own  safety  or  tiiat  of  her  voung,  she  may 
ceive  themselres  pursued  in  the  least  they  instantly  sink,  providentially  provide  against  danger  by  digging,  or 
and  show  nothing  more  than  their  bills  till  the  enemy  is  ny  climbing;  for  both  which  she  is  but  ill  adapted  by 
withdrawn.    Their  veiy  internal  conformation  assists  Nature.    In  those  places,  however,  where  the  penguin 
their  power  of  keeping  long  under  water.     Their  lungs  has  had  but  few  vists  from  man  her  nest  is  mode,  with 
are  fitted  with  numerous  Tacuities,  by  which  they  can  the  most  confident  security,  in  the  middle  of  some  laige 
take  in  a  vei*y  huge  inspiration ;  and  this  probably  serves  pldn,  where  they  are  seen  by  thousands    In  that  im- 
them  for  a  length  of  time.  gtiarded  situation,  neither  expecting  nor  feaiing  a  power- 
As  they  never  visit  land  except  when  they  come  to  I'ul  enemy,  they  continue  to  sit  brooding ;    and,  even 
breed,  their  feathers  take  a  colour  from  tiieir  situation,  when  man  comes  among  them,  have  at  hrst  no  appro- 
That  part  of  them  which  has  been  continually  bathed  in  hension  of  their  danger.    Some  of  this  tribe  have  oeen 
the  water  is  white,  while  their  backs  and  wings  are  called  by  our  seamen  "  the  booby,"  from  tlie  total  in- 
of  diflferent  colours,  according  to  the  different  species,  sensibility  which  they  sliow  when  they  are  sought  to 
They  are  also  covered  more  warmly  all  over  the  body  their  destruction.     But  it  is  not  considered  that  these 
with  feathera  than  any  other  bird  whatever ;  so  that  the  birds  have  never  been  taught  to  know  the  dangers  of  a 
sea  seems  entirely  their  element;  and  but  for  the  neces-  human  enemy :  it  is  against  the  fox  or  the  vulture  that 
aaiy  duties  of  propagating    their   species  we    should  they  have  learned  to  defend  themselves ;  but  they  have 
flcaircefy  have  the  smallest  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  no  idea  of  injury  from  a  being  so  very  unlike  their 
and  should  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  their  history.  natural  opposers.    The  penguins,  therefore,  when  our 
Of  all  this  tribe  the  Magellanio  penguin  is  tlie  largest  seamen  first  came  among  them,  tamely  suffered  them- 
and  the  moat  remarkable.    In  size  it  appi-oaches  near  selves  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  without  even  attempt- 
that  of  a  tame  goose.    It  never  flies,  as  its  wings  are  ing  an  esca})e.    They  have  stood  to  be  shot  at  in  flocks, 
▼cry  short,  and  covered  with  hard  stiff  feathers,  and  are  without  offering  to  move,  in  silent  wonder,  till  every  one 
always  seen  expanded  and  hanging  uselessly  down  by  of  their  number  has  been  destroyed.     Their  attachment 
the  famfs  sides.    The  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  to  their  nests  was  still  more  powerful ;  for  the  females 
mrop  are  covered  with  stiff  black  feathers;  while  the  tamely  suffeitnl  tlie  men  to  approach  and  take  theii*  egga 
belly  and  breast,  as  is  common 'with  all  of  this  kind,  are  without  any  resistance.     But  the  experience  of  a  few  of 
of  a  snowy  whiteness,  except  a  line  of  black  that  is  seen  those  unfriendly  visits  has  long  since  taught  them  to  be 
to  cross  the  crop.    The  bill,  which  from  the  base  to  more  upon  tlieir  guard  in  choosing  their  situations,  or  to 
about  half  way  is  covered  with  vninkles,  is  black,  but  leave  those  retreats  where  they  were  so  little  able  to 
marked  crosswise  with  a  stripe  of  yellow.    They  walk  oppose  their  invaders. 

erect,  with  their  heads  on  high,  their  fiurlike  wings  hang-  The  penguin  lays  but  one  egg ;  and  in  frequented 
iDg  down  like  arms ;  so  that  to  see  them  at  a  distance  shores  is  found  to  burrow  like  a  rabbit :  sometimes  three 
they  look  like  so  many  children  with  white  apronc  or  four  take  possession  of  one  hole,  and  hatch  their 
From  henoe  they  are  said  to  unite  in  themselves  the  young  together  In  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  where  Na- 
qnalities  of  men,  fowls,  and  fishes,  Like  men,  they  are  ture  has  made  them  a  retreat,  several  of  this  tribe, 
upright ;  like  fowls,  they  are  feathered ;  and  like  fishes,  as  Linneus  assures  us,  are  seen  together.  There  the 
they  have  fin-like  instruments,  that  beat  the  water  be-  females  lay  their  single  egg,  in  a  common  nest,  and  sit 
fore,  and  serve  for  all  the  purposes  of  swimming  rather  upon  this  their  general  possession  by  turns;  while  one 
than  flying.  is  placed  as  a  cendnel  to  give  warmng  of  approaching 
They  feed  upon  fish,  and  seldom  come  ashore  except  danger.  The  egg  of  the  penguin,  as  well  as  of  all  this 
in  the  breeding  season.  As  the  seas  in  that  pait  of  the  tribe,  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bii-d,  being  gene- 
world  abonnd  with  a  variety,  they  seldom  want  food ;  rally  found  bigger  than  that  of  a  goose.  But  as  there 
and  their  extreme  fatness  seems  a  proof  of  the  plenty  in  are  many  varieties  of  the  penguin,  and  as  they  differ  in 
which  they  Hve.  They  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  size  from  that  of  a  Muscovy  duck  to  a  swan,  the  eggs 
voracious  to  a  great  degree.  One  of  them,  described  by  differ  in  the  sam^  proportion. 
Giuflius,  though  but  very  young,  would  swallow  an  entire 

faerring  at  a  mouthful,  and  often  three  successively  be-  ■ 
fore  it  was  appeased.    In  consequence  of  this  gluttonous 

appetite  their  flesh  is  rank  and  mthy ;  though  our  sailors  CHAP.  VIH. 
eKf  that  it  is  pretty  good  eating.    In  some  the  flesh  is 

ao  totigh  and  the  ntathere  so  thick,  that  they  stand  the  of  the  aux,  the  pufrn,  and  otheb  birds  of  the 

blow  of  a  scimitar  without  injury.  PENottN  kimd. 

They  are  a  bird  of  society ;  and,  especially  when  they 

oome  on  shore,  they  are  seen  drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  Of  a  size  for  inforior  to  the  penguin,  but  with  nearly 

upon  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  standing  together  with  the  the  same  form,  and  exactly  of  the  same  appetites  and 
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manners,  there  is  a  Tery  numerous  tribe.  These  frequent  were  to  Tiew  and  searofa  oat  for  their  former  situatioDs, 

our  shores,  and,  like  the  pen^in,  have  their  legs  placed  and  see  whether  all  be  well.    This  done,  they  once  more 

behind.    They  have  c^ort  wings,  which  are  not  totally  depart,  and  about  the  beginning  of  May  return  again  vith 

incapa>>]e  of  flight,  with  round  bills  for  seizing  their  the  whole  anny  of  their  oompanions.    But  if  the  season 

prey,  which  is  fish.    They  live  upon  the  water,  in  which  happens  to  be  stormy  and  tempestuous  and  the  sea  trou- 

they  ai^  continually  seen  diving,  and  seldom  venture  blea,  the  unfortunate  voyagers  undergo  incredible  haid- 

upon  laud  except  for  the  purposes  of  c(xitinuing  their  ships;  they  are  found  by  hundreds,  east  awav  upon  the 

kind.  shores^  lean  and  perislied  with  famine.    It  i»  idosI 

The  first  of  this  smaller  tribe  is  the  great  northern  probable,  therefore,  that  this  voyage  is  pearft^med  more 

diver,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  goose;    it  is  beauti-  on  the  water  thau  in  the  air;  and  as  they  cannot  fish  in 

fiiUy  variegated  all  over  with  many  stripes,  and  differs  stormy  weather,  their  strength  is  exhausted  befoie  they 

from  the  penguin  in  being  much  elenderer  and  more  can  arrive  at  their  wished-i'or  harboiv. 

elegantly  Tormed.     The  grey  speckled  diver  does  not  The  puffin,  when  it  prepares  for  breedine,  which 

exceed  the  size  of  a  Muscovy  duck,  and,  except  in  size,  always  happens  a  few  days  after  its  arrival,  begins  to 

greatly  resembles  the  former.    The  auk,  which  breeds  scrape  up  a  bole  in  the  ground  not  far  from  the  shore, 

on  the  islands  of  St  Kilda,  and  chiefly  difiers  from  the  and  when  it  has  somewhat  penetrated  the  eiurth,  it  then 

penguin  in  size  and  colour,  is  smaller  than  a  duck ;  the  throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  with  bill  and  daws  thus 

whole  of  the  breast  and  belly  as  far  as  the  middle  part  burrows  inwara,  till  it  has  dug  a  hole  with  several  wind- 

of  the  throat  is  white.    The  guillemot  is  about  the  same  ings  and  turnings^  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep.    It 

size :   it  difiers  from  the  auE  in  having  a  longer,  den-  particularly  seeks  to  diff  under  a  stone,  where  it  expeeta 

derer,  and  straighter  bill.    The  scarlet-coated  diver  mar  the  greatest  seciuihr.    In  this  fortified  retreat  it  la^sood 

be  distinguished  by  its  name;   and  the  ruffin,  orcoul-  egg;  which,  though  tbe  bird  be  not  bigger  than  a  pigeou, 

temeb,  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  birds  we  know.  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 

Words  cannot  easily  describe  the  form  of  tlie  bill  When  the  young  one  is  excluded  the  pctrent's  industrr 

of  the  puffin,  which  difibi-s  so  greatly  from  that  of  any  and  courage  is  incredible.    Few  birds  or  beasts  wifi 

other  bird.    Those  who  have  seen  the  "coulter"  of  a  ventm^  to  attack  them  in  their  retreats.    Wh^i  the 

plough  may  form  some  idea  of  this  odd-lookiug  animal,  great  sea-raven,  as  Jacobson  informs  us,  comes  to  take 

The  hill  is  flat,  but  (quite  difierent  from  that  of  the  away  their  young,  the  puffins  boldly  oppose  him.   Their 

duck)  its  edge  is  upwards.     It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  meeting  afibrds  a  most  singular  combat   As  soon  as  the 

and  ending  in  a  sharp  point — ^the  upper-chap  bent  a  raven  approaches  the  puffin  catches  him  under  the  throat 

little  downward,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  head,  and  a  with  its  beak  and  sticks  its  claws  into  his  breast,  which 

certain  callous  substance  encompassing  its  base,  as  in  makes  the  raven,  with  a  loud  screaming,  attem]>t  to  get 

paiTots.    It  is  of  two  colours — ash-coloured  near  the  away ;  but  the  little  bird  still  holds  fast  to  the  invader, 

base,  and  I'ed  towards  the  point    It  has  three  fuiTows  nor  lets  him  go  till  they  both  come  to  the  sea,  where 

or  grooves  impressed  in  it — one  in  the  livid  part,  and  they  diop  down  together,  and  the  raven  is  drowned;  yet 

two  in  the  red.    The  eyes  are  fenced  with  a  protuberant  the  raven  is  but  too  often  successful ;  and,  invading  uie 

skin  of  a  liver-coloui* ;   the  eyes  themselves  are  grey  or  puffin  at  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  devours  both  the  parent 

ash-coloured.    These  are  marks  sufficient  to  distinguish  and  its  family. 

this  bird  bv ;    but  its  value  to  those  in  whose  vicinity  it  But  were  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  immorality 

b^eds  I'enders  it  still  more  an  object  of  curiosity.  in  irrational  animals,  the  puffin  is  justly  a  sufierer  from 

The  puffin,  like  all  the  rest  of  this  kind,  has  its  legs  invasion,  ns  it  is  often  itself  one  of  the  most  terrible  in- 
thrown  so  far  back  that  it  can  hardly  move  without  vaders.  Near  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  an  islet  esUed 
tumbling.  This  makes  it  rise  with  difficulty,  and  sub-  "Priesholm,"  their  flocksraay  be  Gonjpared»  for  multitude, 
jects  it  to  many  falls  before  it  gets  upon  the  wing ;  but*  to  swarms  of  bees.  In  anoth^  islet,  called  the  "  Calf  of 
as  it  is  a  smnll  biixl,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pigeon,  Man,"  a  bird  of  this  kind,  but  of  a  different  qtecies,  is  seen 
when  it  once  rises  it  can  continue  its  flight  with  great  in  great  abundance.  In  both  places  numbers  of  rabbits 
celerity.  are  found  to  bi'eed ;    but  the  puffin,  unwilling  to  be  at 

But  this  and  all  the  former  build  no  nest,  but  lay  the  trouble  of  making  a  hole  when  there  is  one  ready 

their  eggs  either  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  or  in  holes  made,  dispossesses  .the  rabbits,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 

under-ground  near  the  shoi-e.    They  chiefly  choose  the  destroys  their  young.    It  is  in  these  unjustly  acquired 

latter  situation ;  for  the  puffin,  the  auk,  the  guillemot  retreats  that  the  young  puffins  are  found  in  great  num- 

and  the  rest  cannot  easily  rise  to  the  nest  when  in  a  lofty  hers,  and  become  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the 

situation.    Many  ai'e  the  attempts  these  birds  are  seen  natives  of  the  place.    The  old  ones  (I  am  now  speaking 

to  make  to  fly  up  to  those  nests  which  are  so  high  above  of  the  Manks  puffin)  early  in  the  morning,  at  hreJk 

the  surface.    In  rendering  them  inaccessible  to  mankind,  of  day,  leave  their  nests  and  young,  and  even  the  island, 

they  often  render  tliem  almost  inaccessible  to   them-  nor  do  their  i-etum  till  nigh^fall.    All  this  time  they  are 

selves.    Tliey  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  three  or  dih gently  employed  in  fishing  for  their  young;  so  that 

four  efforts  before  they  can  come  at  the  place  of  incubar  their  retreats  on  land,  which  m  the  morning  were  loud 

tion.     For  this  reason  the  auk  and  the  guillemot,  when  and  clamorous,  are  now  still  and  quiet,   with  not  a 

they  have  once  laid  their  single  eff^  (which  is  exti'emely  wing  stu'ring  till  the  approach  of  the  dusk,  when  their 

large  for  the  size  of  the  bird),  seldom  forsake  it  until  it  screams  once  moi«  announce  their  return.    Whatever 

is  excluded.    The  male,  who  is  better  furuishcd  for  fish  or  other  food  they  have  procured  in  the  day  hj 

flight,  feeds  the  female  during  this  interval ;  and  so  bare  night  begins  to  suffer  a  kind  of  half  digestion,  and  ia 

is  the  place  where  she  sits,  that  the  egg  would  very  often  reduced  to  an  oily  matter,  which  is  eject&l  firom  the 

roll  down  from  the  rock  did  not  the  b^y  of  the  bird  stomach  of  the  old  ones  into  the  mouth  of  the  young, 

support  it.  By  this  ihey  are  nourished,  and  become  fat  to  an  amas- 

But  the  puffin  seldom  cliooses  these  inaccessible  and  ing  degree.    When  they  are  arrived  to  their  full  growth, 

troublesome  heights  for  its  situation,     flelying  on  its  they  who  ai'e  entrustea  by  the  lord  of  the  island  draw 

courage  and  the  sti-eugth  of  its  bill,  with  which  it  bites  them  from  their  holes ;  and,  that  they  may  more  readily 

most  terribly,  it  either  makes  or  finds  a  hole  in  the  keep  an  accoimt  of  the  number  they  tatte,  cut  off  (ne 

ground  where  to  lay  and  bring  forth  its  young.    All  the  foot  as  a  tokeu.    Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excessively 

winter  these  birds,  like  the  rest,  are  absent,  visiting  rank,  as  they  feed  upon  fish  (especially  sprats)  and  aea- 

regions  too  romote  for  discovery.    At  the  latter  end  weed ;  however,  when  they  are  pickled  and  preserved 

of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  a  troop  of  their  spies  with  spices,  they  are  adnured  by  those  who  are  fond 

or  harbingers  come  over  and  stay  two  or  three  days,  as  it  of-  high  eating.    We  are  told  that  formerly  their  fieak 
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was  allowed  by  the  church  on  Lent  days.    They  were  to  distinguish  these  in  general  from  each  other,  yet  the 

at  that  time  also  taken  by  ferrets,  as  we  do  rabbits.    At  largest  of  the  duck  kind  approach  the  goose  so  nearly, 

present  they  are  either  dug  out  or  drawn  out  from  their  that  it  may  be  proper  tx>  mark  the  distinctions, 

oun-ows  with  a  hooked  stick.    They  bite  exti^raely  hard,  Tlie  marks  of  a  goose  are — a  bigger  body,  large  wings, 

and  keep  such  fast  hold  of  whatever  they  seize  upon  as  a  longer  neck,  a  white  ring  about  the  rump,  a  bill 

not  to  be  easily  disengaged.    Their  noise  when  taken  is  thicker  at  the  base,  slenderer  towards  the  tip,  with 

Tery  disagree^le,  being  like  the  efforts  of  a  dumb  person  shoiter  legs,  placed  forward  on  the  body.    They  botih 

attempting  to  speak.  have  a  waddling  walk ;  but  the  duck,  from  the  position 

The  constant  depredation  which  these  birds  annually  of  its  legs,  has  it  in  a  greater  degree.    By  Uiese  marks 

suffer  does  not  in  the  least  seem  to  intimidate  them,  or  these  similar  tribes  may  be  known  asunder ;  and  though 

drive  them  awity :  on  the  contrary,  as  the  people  say,  the  duck  should  be  found  to  equal  the  goose  in  size, 

the  nest  must  be  robbed,  or  the  old  ones  will  bi'eed  which  sometimes  happens,  yet  there  are  still  other  sufB- 

there  no  longer.    All  birds  of  this  kind  lay  one  egg ;  cient  distinctions. 

yet  if  that  be  taken  away  they  will  lay  another,  and  so  But  they  all  agree  in  many  particulars,  and  have  a 

on  to  a  third ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  robbing  their  nearer  affinity  to  each  other  than  the  neighbouring 

ne^ts  does  not  much  intimidate  them  from  laying  again,  kinds  in  any  other  department     Their  having  been 

Those,  however,  whose  nests  have  been  thus  destroyed  tamed  has  produced  alterations  in  each,  by  which  they 

are  often  too  late  in  bringing  up  their  young — who,  if  differ  as  much  from  the  wild  ones  of  their  respective 

they  be  not  fledged  and  prepared  for  migration  when  all  kinds  as  they  do  among  themselves.    There  is  nearly 

tlie  rest  depart,  are  left  on  land  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  much  difference  between  the  wild  and  the  tame  duck 

In  August  the  whole  tribe  is  seen  to  take  leave  of  their  as  between  some  sorts  of  the  duck  and  the  goose ;  but  still 

summer  residence ;  nor  are  they  observed  any  more  till  the  characteristics  of  the  kind  are  strongly  marked  and 

the  return  of  the  ensuing  spring.    It  is  probable  that  obvious,  and  this  tribe  can  never  be  mistaken, 

they  sail  away  to  more  southern  regions,  as  our  mari-  The  bill  is  the  first  great  obvious  distinction  of  the 

ners  frequently  see  myriads  of  water-fowl  upon  their  goose  kind  from  all  of  the  feathered  tribe.    In  other 

return,  and  steering  usually  to  the  north.     Indeed,  the  birds  it  is  round  and  wedge-like,  or  crooked  at  the  end. 

coldest  countries  seem  to  he  their  most  favoured  I'etreats;  In  all  the  goose  kind  it  is  flat  and  broad,  made  for  the 

and  the  number  of  water-fowl  is  much  greater  in  those  purpose  of  skimming  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  mantling 

colder  climates  than  in  the  warmer  regions  near  the  weeds  that  stand  on  the  surface.    The  bills  of  other 

line.    Tlie  quantity  of  oil  which  abounds  in  their  bodies  birds  are  made  of  a  homy  substance  throughout ;  these 

serves  as  a  defence  against  cold,  and  preserves  them  have  their  inoffensive  bills  sheathed  with  a  skin  which 

in  vigour  against  its  severity ;  but  the  same  provision  covers  them  all  over    The  bill  of  every  other  bird  seems 

of  oil  is  rather  detiimental  in  warm  countiies,  as  it  turns  in  some  measure  formed  for  piercing  and  tearing ;  theirs 

rancid,  and  many  of  them  die  of  disorders  which  arise  are  only  fitted  for  shovelling  up  their  food,  which  is 

from  its  putrefaction.    In  general,  however,  water-fowl  chiefly  of  the  vegetable  kind. 

can  be  properly  said  to  be  of  no  climate,  the  element  Though  these  birds  do  not  reject  animal  food  when 
upon  which  they  live  being  their  proper  residence,  offered  them,  yet  they  can  contentedly  subsist  upon 
lliey  necessarily  spend  a  few  months  of  summer  upon  vegetables,  and  seldom  seek  any  other.  They  are 
land  to  bring  up  their  yoimg;  but  the  rest  of  their  time  easily  provided  for;  wherever  there  is  water  there  seems 
is  probably  consumed  in  their  migrations,  or  near  some  to  be  plenty.  All  the  other  web-footed  tribes  are  con- 
unknown  coasts,  where  their  provision  of  fish  is  found  tinually  voracious — continually  preying.  Tliese  lead 
in  greatest  abundance.  more  harmless  lives :  the  weeds  on  the  surface  of  the 

Before  I  go  to  the  third  general  division  of  water-  water  or  the  insects  at  the  bottom,  the  grass  by  the 

fowls,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  there  is  bank  or  the  fruits  and  com  in  cultivated  grounds,  are 

one  species  of  round-billed  water-fowl  that  does  not  pro-  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  easy  appetites :  yet  these,  like 

perly  lie  within  any  of  the  former  distnbutions.    This  every  other  animal,  wUl  not  reject  fish  if  properly  pre- 

is  the  gooseander — a  bird  with  the  body  and  wing  shaped  pared  for  them  ;  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  them  that  tney 

like  those  of  the  penguin  kind,  but  with  legs  not  hicl  in  do  not  eagerly  pursue  it. 

the  belly.    It  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  As  their  food  is  chiefly  vegetables,  so  their  fecundity 

its  bill,  which  is  rouud,  hooked  at  the  point,  and  toothed,  is  in  proportion.     We  have  bad  frequent  ojiiiortunities 

both  the  upper  and  under  chap,  like  a  saw.    Its  colours  to  observe  that  all  the  predatoiy  tribes,  whetlier  of  birds 

are  various  and  beautiful;  however,  its  manners  and  or  quadmpeds,  ai-e  barren  and  unfmitful.    We  have 

appetites  entirely  resemble  those  of  the  diver.    It  feeds  seen  the  lion  with  its  two  cubs,  the  eagle  with  the  same 

upon  fish,  for  which  it  dives ;  and  is  said  to  build  its  number,  and  the  penguin  with  even  but  one.     Nature, 

nest  upon  trees,  like  the  heron  and  the  cormorant.     It  that  has  supplied  them  with  powers  of  destruction,  has 

eeems  to  form  the  shade  between  the  penguin  and  the  denied  them  fertility.     But  it  is  otlierwise  with  these 

goose  kind — having  a  round  bill  like  one,  and  unembar-  harmless  animals  I  am  describing.    They  srem  formed 

rassed  legs  like  the  other.    In  the  shape  of  die  head,  to  fill  up  the  chasms  in  Animated  Nature  caused  by  the 

neck,  and  body  it  resembles  them  both.  voraciousness  of  others.     Tbey  breed  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  lead  their  young  to  the  pool  the  instant  they 

are  excluded. 

As  their  food  is  simple,  so  their  flesh  is  nourishing 

CHAP.  IX.  and  wholesome.    The  swan  was  considered  as  a  high 

delicacy  among  the  ancients ;  the  goose  was  abstained 

OF  BiBDs  OF  THE  ooosE  KIND,  PROPEBLT  80  CALLED,  from  ss  totally  indigestible.    Modem  manners  have 

inverted  tastes ;  the  goose  is  now  become  the  favourite ; 

The  swan,  the  goose,  and  the  duck  are  leaders  of  a  and  the  swan  is  now  seldom  brought  to  table  unless  for 

numerous,  useful,  and  beautiful  tribe  of  birds,  that  we  the  purposes  of  ostentation.    But  at  all  tinges  the  flesh 

have  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature,  and  have  taught  of  the  duck  was  in  high  esteem;  the  ancients  thought 

to  live  in  dependence  about  us.    To  describe  any  of  even  moi-e  highly  of  it  than  we  do.    We  are  contented 

these  would  be  as  superfluous  as  definitions  usually  are  to  eat  it  as  a  delicacy ;  they  also  considered  it  as  a 

when  given  of  things  with  which  we  are  ali*eady  well  medicine ;  and  Plutarch  assiu'cs  us  that  Cato  kept  his 

acquainted.    There  are  few  that  have  not  had  opportu-  whole  family  in  health  by  feeding  them  with  duck 

nities  of  seeing  them,  and  whose  ideas  would  not  antici-  whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  of  order, 

pate  our  desciiption.     But  thou«fh  nothing  be  ho  easy  as  Th<^se  quoUues  of  gi-eat  fecundity,  easy  sustenance^ 
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and  wholesome  nourishment  have  been  found  so  con*  the  wild  one  has  a  note  extremely  loud  and  disagree^ 
siderable  as  to  induce  man  to  take  these  birds  from  a  able.  It  is  probable  the  convolutions  of  the  windpipe 
state  of  nature  and  render  them  domestic.  How  long  may  contribute  to  increase  the  clangour  of  it ;  for  such 
they  have  been  thus  dependents  upon  his  pleasures  is  is  the  harshness  of  its  voice,  that  the  bird  from  hence 
not  Jcnown ;  for  from  the  earliest  accounts  they  were  has  been  called  the  "  hooper."  In  neither  is  there  the 
considered  as  familiars  about  him.  The  time  must  have  smallest  degree  of  melody ;  nor  have  they,  for  above 
been  very  remote ;  for  there  have  been  many  changes  this  century,  been  said  to  give  specimens  of  the  smallest 
wrought  in  their  colours,  their  figures,  and  even  in  their  musical  abilities;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  the 
internal  parts,  by  human  cultivation.  The  different  general  opinion  of  antiquity  that  the  swan  was  a  most 
kinds  of  these  birds  in  a  wild  state  are  simple  in  their  melodious  bird :  and  that  even  to  its  death  its  voice 
colourings :  when  one  has  seen  a  wild  goose  or  a  wild  went  on  improving.  It  would  show  no  learning  to  pro- 
duck  a  description  of  its  plumage  will,  to  a  feather,  duce  what  they  have  said  upon  the  music  of  the  swan ; 
exactly  correspond  with  that  of  any  other.  But  in  the  it  has  already  been  collected  hy  Aldrovandus,  and  still 
tame  Kinds  no  two  of  any  species  are  exactly  alike,  more  professedly  by  Oedoyn,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Different  in  their  size,  their  colours,  and  frequently  in  Acadamy  of  Belles  Lettres.  From  these  accounts 
their  general  form,  they  seem  the  mere  creatures  of  Art;  it  appears  that,  while  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Diodorus 
and,  having  been  so  long  dependent  upon  man  for  sup-  Siculus,  believed  the  vocality  of  die  swan,  Pliny  and 
port,  they  seem  to  assume  forms  entirely  suited  to  his  Virgil  seemed  to  doubt  that  received  opinion.  In  this 
pleasures  or  necessities.  equipoise  of  authority  Aldi'ovandus  seems  to  have  de- 

termined in  favour  of  the  Greek  philosophers ;  and  the 
— ^—  form  of  the  windpipe  in  the  wild  swan,  so  much  resem- 

bling a  musical  instrument,  inclined  his  belief  still 
CHAP.   X.  more  strongly.    In  aid  of  this,  also,  came  the  testimony 

of  Pendasius,  who  affirmed  that  he  had  often  heard 
OF  THE  SWAN,  TAME  AND  WILD.  Bwaus  sweetlv  siugiug  in  the  lake  of  Mantua,  as  he  was 

rowed  up  and  down  in  a  boat ;  as  also  of  Olaus  Wormius, 
No  bird  makes  a  more  indifferent  figure  upon  land,  or  who  professed  that  many  of  his  fnends  and  scholars  had 
a  more  beautiful  one  in  the  water,  than  the  swan.  When  heard  them  singing.  "  There  was,"  says  he,  "  in  my 
it  ascends  from  its  favourite  element  its  motions  are  family  a  veiy  honest  young  man,  John  Kostorph,  a  stu- 
awkward,  and  its  neck  is  stretched  forward  with  an  air  dent  in  divinity,  ana  a  Norwegian  by  nation.  This 
of  stupidity ;  but  when  it  is  seen  smootlily  sailing  along  man  did,  upon  his  credit  and  the  interposition  of  an 
the  water,  commanding  a  thousand  graceful  attitudes,  oath,  solemnly  affirm,  that  once,  in  the  temtory  of 
moving  at  pleasure  without  the  smallest  effort — ^when  it  Bronten,  when  standing  on  the  sea-shore  early  in  the 
"  proudly  rows  in  state,"  as  Milton  has  it,  '*  with  arched  morning  he  heard  an  unusual  and  sweet  murmur,  com- 
neck  between  its  white  wings  mantling,"  there  is  not  a  posed  of  the  most  pleasant  whistlings  and  sounds;  he 
more  beautifid  figure  in  all  Nature.  In  the  exhibitions  Knew  not  at  firet  whence  they  came,  or  how  they  wero 
of  its  form  there  are  no  broken  or  harsh  lines — no  con-  made,  for  he  saw  no  man  near  to  produce  them ;  but 
strained  or  catching  motions,  but  the  roundest  contoura  looking  round  about  him,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  a 
and  the  easiest  transitions.  The  eye  wandere  over  every  certain  promontory,  he  there  espied  an  infinite  number 
part  with  insatiable  pleasure,  and  every  part  takes  a  new  of  swans  gathered  together  in  a  bay,  and  making  the 
grace  with  new  motion.  most  delightful  harmony — a  sweeter  in  all  his  life-time 

This  fine  bird  has  long  been  rendered  domestic ;  and  he  had  never  heard."  These  were  accounts  suflicient  at 
it  is  now  a  doubt  whether  there  be  any  of  the  tame  kind  least  to  keep  opinion  in  suspense,  though  in  contra- 
in  a  state  of  nature.  The  wild  swan,  though  so  strongly  diction  to  our  own  experience ;  but  Aldrovandus,  to  put, 
resembling  this  in  colour  and  form,  is  yet  a  different  as  he  supposed,  the  question  past  all  doubt,  gives  us  the 
bird ;  for  it  is  very  differently  formed  within.  The  wild  testimony  of  a  countryman  of  our  own,  from  whom  he 
swan  is  less  than  the  tame  one  by  almost  a  fourth ;  for  had  the  relation.  This  honest  man's  name  was  Mr. 
as  the  one  weighs  twenty  pounds,  the  other  weighs  six-  George  Braun,  who  assured  him  that  nothing  was  more 
teen  pounds  and  three  quarters.  The  colour  of  the  tame  common  in  England  than  to  hear  swans  sing ;  that  they 
swan  is  all  over  white ;  that  of  the  wild  bird  is,  along  were  bred  in  great  numbere  in  the  sea  near  London ; 
the  back  and  the  tips  of  the  wings,  of  an  ash-colour  and  that  every  fleet  of  ships  that  returned  from  their 
But  these  are  slight  differences  to  wliat  are  found  upon  voyages  frt>m  distant  countries  were  met  by  swans,  that 
dissection.  In  me  tame  swan  the  windpipe  sinks  down  came  joyfully  out  to  welcome  their  return,  and  salute 
into  the  lungs  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but  in  the  wild  them  with  loud  and  cheerful  singing !  It  was  in  this 
one,  after  a  strange  and  wonderful  contortion,  like  what  manner  that  Aldrovandus,  that  great  and  good  man, 
we  have  seen  in  the  crane,  it  entera  through  a  hole  was  frequently  imposed  upon  by  the  designing  and 
formed  in  the  breast-bone,  and,  being  reflected  therein,  the  needy  :  bis  unbounded  curiosity  drew  aitrand 
returns  by  the  same  aperture ;  being  contracted  into  a  him  people  of  every  kitid,  and  his  generosity  was  as 
narrow  compass  by  a  broad  and  bony  cartilage,  it  is  ready  to  reward  falsehood  as  truth.  Poor  Aldrovandus  1 
divided  into  two  branches,  which,  before  they  enter  the  after  having  spent  a  vast  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
lungs,  are  dilated,  and  as  it  were  swollen  out  into  two  lightening  mankind — after  having  collected  more  tmlh 
cavities.  and  more  falsehood  than  any  man  ever  did  before  him, 

8uch  is  the  extraordinair  difference  between  these  he  little  thought  of  being  reduced  at  last  to  want  bread| 
two  animals,  which  externally  seem  to  be  of  one  species,  to  feel  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  and  to  die  a  beg- 
Whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  long-continued  captivity    gar  in  a  public  hospital ! 

and  domestication  to  produce  this  strange  variety  between  Thus  it  appears  mat  our  modem  authorities  in  favour 
birds  otherwise  the  same  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  of  the  singing  of  swans  are  rather  suspicious,  since 
determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  our  tame  swan  is  no-  they  are  reduced  to  Mr:  John  Braun  and  John  Boe- 
where  to  be  found,  at  least  in  Europe,  in  a  state  torph,  the  native  of  a  country  remarkable  for  ignorance 
of  nature.  and  credulity.    It  is  probable  the  ancients  had  some 

As  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  difference  of  con-  mythological  meaning  m  ascribing  melody  to  the  swan : 
formation,  so  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  and  as  for  the  modems,  they  scarce  deserve  our  regard, 
accounts  of  the  ancients  with  the  experience  of  the  The  swan,  therefore,  must  be  content  to  remain  with 
modems  concerning  the  vocal  powers  of^this  bird.  The  that  share  of  fame  which  it  possesses  on  the  score  of  ita 
tame  swan  is  one  of  the  most  silent  of  all  birds ;  and    beauty— «noe  the  mdody  or  its  voice  without  better 
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tesdmony  will  souroalj  be  admittflcl  by  eren  the  or»-  quenily  heard  when  tbey  are  at  an  imperoeptible  distance 

dulous.  above  us ;  and  this  seems  bandied  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  as  delioate  in  its  appetites  as  it  as  among  hounds  in  the  pursuit    Whether  this  be  the 

is  elegant  in  its  form.     Its  chief  food  is  corn,  bread,  note  of  mutual  encouragement  or  the  necessary  conse- 

herbs  glowing  in  the  water,  and  roots  and  seeds  which  quence  of  respiration  is  doubtful;  but  they  seldom  ezeit 

are  found  near  the  marsin.    It  prepares  a  nest  in  some  it  when  the^  alight  in  these  journeys, 

letired  parts  of  the  bank,  and  chiefly  where  there  is  an  Upon  tiieir  coming  to  the  ground  by  day  they  range 

islet  in  the  stream.    This  is  composed  of  water-plants,  themselTes  in  a  Ime,  fike  cranes,  and  seem  rather  to  have 

lontf  grass,  and  sticks;  and  the  male  and  female  assist  descended  for  rest  than  for  other  refreshment    When 

in  forming  it  with  great  assiduity.   The  swan  lays  seven  they  have  sat  in  this  manner  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  hare 

or  eight  egss,  white,  much  laxger  than  those  of  a  goose,  heard  one  of  them,  with  a  loud  long  note,  sound  a  kind 

with  a  hiuraf,  and  sometimes  a  tuberous  shell.    It  sits  of  charge,  to  which  the  rest  punctuallv  attended,  and 

near  two  months  before  its  young  are  excluded,  which  they  piuisued  their  journey  with  renewed  alacrity.  Their 

are  ash-ooloored  when  they  first  Jeaye  the  shell,  and  for  flight  is  very  regularly  arranged:   they  either  go  in  a 

tome  months  after.    It  is  not  a  little  dangerous  to  ap-  line  a-breast,  or  in  two  lines,  joining  in  an  angle  in  the 

proadi  the  old  ones  when  their  little  family  are  feeding  middle.    I  doubt  whether  the  form  cl  their  flight  be  thus 

round  them.    There  fear  as  well  as  their  pride  seem  to  arranged  to  cut  the  air  with  greater  ease,  as  is  commonly 

take  the  alarm ;  and  they  haye  sometimes  been  known  believed ;  I  am  more  apt   to  think  it  is  to  present  a 

to  give  a  blow  with  their  pinion  that  has  broken  a  man's  smaller  mark  to  fowlers  from  below.     A  bullet  might 

leg  or  arm.  easily  reach  them,  if  huddled  together  in  a  flock,  and 

It  is  not  till  they  are  a  twelyemonth  old  that  the  the  same  disohaiige  might  destroy  several  at  onoe ;  but 

young  swans  change  odour  with  their  plumage.    All  bv  their  manner  of  flying,  no  shot  from  below  can  affect 

the  stages  of  this  bird's  approach  to  maturity  are  slow,  above  one  of  them ;  and  frx>m  the  height  at  which  they 

and  seem  to  mark  its  longevity.    It  is  two  months  fly  this  is  not  easy  to  be  accomplished.         ' 

hatching — a  year  in  growing  to  its  proper  size — and  if.  The  barnacle  difiers  in  some  respects  from  both  these 

aooording  to  Pliny's  ooservation,  that  those  animals  that  — ^being  less  tiian  either,  with  a  black  bill,  much  shortei 

are  longest  in  the  womb  axe  the  longest  lived,  the  swan  than  either  of  the  preceding.    It  is  scai'ce  necessary  to 

is  the  longest  in  the  shell  of  any  bird  we  know,  and  is  combat  the  idle  error  of  tliis  bird's  being  bred  from  it 

said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  lonffevitv.     Some  say  that  shell  sticking  to  ships'  bottoms;  it  is  well  known  to  be 

it  lives  three  htmdred  years ;  and  Wifloughby,  who  is  in  hatched  from  an  egg  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  to 

general  diffident  enough,  seems  to  believe  the  report  differ  in  very  few  particulars  from  all  the  rest  of  its  kind. 

A  goose,  as  he  justly  observes,  has  been  known  to  live  The  brent  goose  is  still  less  than  the  fonuer,  and  not 

a  hundred;  and  the  swan,  from  its  superior  size  and  bigger  than  a  Muscovy  duck,  except  that  the  body  is 

from  its  hiuder,  firmer  flesh,  may  natiually  be  supposed  longer.    The  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 

to  live  still  longer.  are  black ;  about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  on  each  side. 

Swans  were  formerly  held  in  such  great  esteem  in  are  two  smidl  spots  or  lines  of  white,  which  together 

England,  that,  by  an  act  of  Edward  the  Foiurth,  none  appear  like  a  ring. 

except  the  eon  of  a  king  was  permitted  to  keep  a  swan  These  and  many  other  varieties  are  found  in  this 

unless  possMsd  of  Ave  marks  a  year.    By  a  subse<^uent  kind,  which  agree  m  one  common  character  of  feeding 

act,  the  punishment  for  taking  their  eggs  was  impnsono  upon  veffetables,  and  being  remarkable  for  their  fecun- 

ment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  kin^s  will.  dity.    Of  these,  however,  the  tame  goose  is  the  most 

At  present  they  are  but  little  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  fruitful.    Having  less  to  fear  from  its  enemies,  leading 

their  flesh ;  but  many  are  still  preserved  for  their  beauty,  a  securer  and  a  more  plentiful  lilie,  its  prolific  powers 

We  see  multitudes  on  the  Thames  and  Trent;  but  no  increase  in  proportion  to  its  ease ;  and  though  the  wild 

where  do  we  see  greater  numbers  than  on  the  salt  water  goose  seldom  lays  above  eight  eggs,  the  tame  goose  is 

inlet  of  the  sea  near  Abbotsbeiry,  in  Dorsetshire.  often  seen  to  lay  above  twenty.    The  female  hatches  her 

The  '*  black«necked  swans"  are  natives  of  Uie  Falkland  eggs  with  great  assiduity ;  while  the  gander  visits  her 

Isles,  as  well  as  of  South  America.    They  are  an  exceed-  twice  or  tlirice  a  day,  and  sometimes  drives  her  off  to 

ingly  scarce  roecies  in  Great  Britain,  there  not  being  take  her  place,  where  he  sits  with  great  state  and  com- 

more  than  half  a  dozen  pair.    The  engraving  represents  posure. 

a  pair  in  their  native  element,  lately  presented  by  the  But  beyond  that  of  all  animals  is  his  pride  when  the 

£ad  of  Derby  to  the  Zoological  Gardens^  Regent's-park.  young  are  excluded ;  he  seems  tlien  to  consider  himself 

as  a  champion,  not  only  obliged  to  defend  his  young, 

—  but  also  to  keep  off  the  suspicion  of  danger ;  he  pui*6ues 

^  dogs  and  men  that  never  attempt  to  molest  hiin ;  and, 

CHAP.  XI.  though  the  most  harmless  thing  alive,  is  then  the  most 

petulant  and  provoking.    When  in  this  manner  he  has 

OF  TRB  eoosB  iiMD  ITS  VALUB.  puTsucd  the  ccuf  Or  the  mastii^  to  whose  contempt  alone 

he  is  indebted  for  safety,  he  returns  to  his  female  and 

The  goose  in  its  domestic  state  exhibits  a  variety  her  brood  in  triumph,  clapping  his  wings,  screaming, 

of  colours.    The  wild  goose  always  retains  the  same  and  showing  all  tiie  marks  of  conscious  superiority.    It 

marks :  the  whole  upper  part  is  ash-coloured ;  tlie  bi-east  is  probable,  however,  these  arts  succeed  in  raising  his 

•od  belly  are  of  a  dirty  white ;  the  bill  is  narrow  at  tlie  importance  among  the  tribe  whmie  they  are  displayed ; 

Iwse,  and  at  the  tip  it  is  black ;  the  legs  are  of  a  saffron-  and  it  is  probable  there  is  not  a  more  respectable  animal 

oolour,  and  the  claws  black.    Tljese  marks  are  seldom  on  eaith  to  a  goose  tlian  a  gander  I 

found  in  the  tame  goose,  whose  bill  is  entirely  red,  and  A  young  goose  is  generally  reckoned  very  good  eat* 

irliose  legs  are  entirely  brown.    The  wild  ^oose  is  rather  ing ;  yet  the  feathers  of  this  bird  still  farther  increase 

less  than  the  tame  one ;  but  both  invanably  i*Ptaiu  a  its  value.    I  feel  my  obligations  to  this  animal  every 

mriiite  ling  round  their  tail,  which  sliows  tliat  they  are  word  I  write ;   for,  however  deficient  a  man's  head  may 

l>oth  descended  from  the  same  original.  be,  his  pen  is  nimble  enough  upon  eveiy  occasion :  it  is 

The  frild  goose  is  supposed  to  breed  in  the  northern  happy  indeed  for  us  that  it  requires  no  great  effort  to 

parts  of  £uro]>e,  and  m  the  beginning  of  winter  to  put  it  in  motion     But  the  feathers  of  this  bird  are  still 

descend  into  more  temperate  regions.    They  ai«  often  as  valuable  in  another  capacity,  as  they  make  the  softest 

0een  flying  at  verir  great  heights  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a  and  the  wannest  beds  to  sleep  on. 

Janndxed,  and  seldom  resting  by  day.    Their  cry  is  fre-  Of  goose  feathers  most  of  our  beds  in  Europe  are 
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composed ;  Id  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Levant,  brink.    Should  the  rat  or  the  weasel  attempt  to  seize 

and  in  all  Asia,  the  use  of  them  is  utteriy  unknown,  them,  the  hen  can  give  them  protection ;  she  leads  them 

They  there  use  mattresses  stuffed  with  wool  or  camels*-  to  the  house  when  tired  with  paddling,  and  reazB  up  the 

hair  or  cotton;   and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  may  suppositious  brood  without  ever  supposing    thai  they 

perhaps  make  them  dispense  with  cushions  of  a  softer  belong  to  another. 

kind.     But  how  it  happens  that  the  ancients  had  not  The  wild  duck  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  tanw 

tlie  use  of  feather  beds  is  to  me  surprising.    Pliny  tells  one ;   and  in  them  there  is  still  greater  variety  than 

us,  indeed,  that  they  made  bolsters  of  feathers  to  lay  among  the  domestic  kinda    Of  the  tame  duck  there  are 

their  heads  on ;  ana  this  serves  as  a  proof  that  tliey  not  less  than  ten  different  sorts ;  and  of  the  wild,  Bria- 

tiuned  feathers  to  no  other  uses.  son  reckons  above  twenty.   The  most  obvious  distinctioa 

As  feathers  are  a  very  valuable  commodity,  great  between  wild  and  tame  ducks  is  in  the  colour  of  their 

numbers  of  geese  are  kept  tame  in  the  fens  in  Lincoln-  feet — those  of  the  tame  duck  being  yellow,  thoee  of  the 

shire,  which  are  pluckea  once  or  twice  a-year.    These  wild  duck  black.    The  difference  oetween  vrild  ducks 

make  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.    The  feathers  among  each  otlier  arises  as  well  from  their  size  as  the 

of  Somersetshire  are  most  in  esteem ;    those  of  L^land  nature  of  the  place  they  feed  in.     Sea^ucks,  which  feed 

are  also  reckoned  good.    Hudson's  Bay  also  furnishes  in  the  salt-watei,  and  dive  much,  have  a  broad  bill, 

very  fine  feathers,  supposed  to  be  of  the  goose  kind,  bending  upwards,  a  large  hind-toe,  and  a  long  blunt 

The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantzic.    The  tail.    Pond-ducks,  which  feed  in  plashes,  have  a  straight 

same  place  also  sends  us  great  quantities  of  the  feathera  and  narrow  bill,  a  small  hind-toe,  and  a  sharp-pointed 

of  the  cock  and  hen ;  but  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway  train.    The  former  are  called  by  our  decoy-men  *'  foreign 

furnish  the  best  feathers  of  all :  and  in  this  number  we  ducks" — the  latter  are  supposed,  to  be  natives  of  England, 

may  reckon  the  eider-down,  of  which  we  shall  take  It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  minute  varieties 

notice  in  its  place.    The  best  method  of  curing  feathers  is  of  such  a  number  of  birds,  all  agreeing  in  the  same 

to  lay  them  in  a  room  in  an  open  exposure  to  the  sun,  general  figure,  the  same  habits  and  mode  of  living,  and 

and,  when  dried,  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  beat  them  differing  in  little  more  than  their  size  and  the  colours 

well  with  poles  to  get  the  dust  off.    But  after  all,  nothing  of  their  plumage.    In  this  tribe  we  may  rank,  as  natives 

will  prevent  for  a  time  the  heavy  smell  which  arises  of  our  own  European  dominions,  the  eider-duck,  which 

from  the  putrefaction  of  the  oil  contained  in  every  is  double  the  size  of  a  common  duck,  with  a  black  bill ; 

5eather ;  no  exposure  wiU  draw  this  off,  how  long  soever  the  velvet  duck,  not  so  large,  and  witib  a  yeUow  bill ;  the 

it  be  continued  ;  they  must  be  lain  upon,  which  is  the  scoter,  with  a  knob  at  the  base  of  a  yellow  bill ;  the 

only  remedy ;  and  for  this  reason  old  feathera  ai'e  much  tufted  duck,  adorned  with  a  thick  crest ;  the  scaup  duck, 

more  valuable  than  new.  less  than  the  common  duck,  with  the  bill  of  a  greyish- 
blue  colour ;  the  golden  eye,  with  a  large  white  spot  at 

^—^—  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  resembling  an  eye ;  the  shel- 
drake, with  the  bill  of  a  bright  red,  and  swelling  into  a 

CHAP.   XII.  knob ;  the  mallard,  which  is  the  stock  from  whence  our 

tame  breed  has  probably  been  produced ;  the  pintail, 

OF  THE  DUCK  AND  ITS  VABIETIES.  with  the  two  middle  feathers  or  the  tail  three  inches 

longer  than  the  rest ;  the  pochard,  with  the  head  and 

The  tame  duck  is  the  most  easily  reared  of  all  our  neck  of  a  bright  bay ;  the  widgeon,  with  a  lead-coloured 

domestic  animals.    The  very  instinct  of  the  young  ones  bill,  and  the  plumage  of  the  back  marked  with  nanow 

direct  them  to  their  favourite  element ;  and  though  they  black  and  white  undulated  lines,  but  best  known  by  its 

are  conducted  by  a  hen,  yet  they  despise  the  admonitions  whistling  sound ;  lastly,  the  teal,  which  is  the  smallest 

of  their  leader.  of  this  kind,  with  the  biU  black,  the  head  and  upper  part 

This  serves  as  an  incontestible  proof  that  all  birds  of  the  neck  of  a  bright  bay.   These  are  the  most  common 

have  their  manners  rather  from  Nature  than  educatiou.  birds  of  the  duck  kind  among  ourselves ;  but  who  can 

A  falcon  pursues  the  partridge,  not  because  it  is  taught  describe  the  amazing  variety  of  this  tribe  if  he  extends 

by  the  old  one,  but  because  its  appetites  make  their  im-  his  view  to  the  different  Quarters  of  the  world  ?    The 

portunate  call  for  animal  food;  the  cuckoo  foUo^s  a  most  noted  of  the  foreign  tiibe  are,  the  MusooTy  duck — 

very  different  trade  from  that  whch  its  nui-se  endeavoured  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  musk  duck,  so  called 

to  teach  it,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  in  time  destroys  from  a  supposed  musky  smell — ^with  naked  skin  round 

its  instructor ;  animals  of  the  duck  kind  also  follow  their  the  eyes,  and  which  is  a  native  of  Africa ;  the  Brazilian 

appetites,  not  their  tutor,  and  come  to  all  the  various  duck,  of  the  size  of  a  goose,  all  over  black  except  the 

perfections  without  any  g^ide.    All  the  arts  possessed  tips  of  the  wings.    The  American  wood-duck,  with  a 

by  man  are  the  result  of  accumulated  experience— all  variety  of  beaut&d  colours,  and  a  plume  of  feathers  that 

the  arts  of  inferior  animals  are  self-taught,  and  scarce  falls  from  the  back  of  the  head  like  a  friar's  eowL  These, 

one  is  acquired  by  imitation.  and  twenty  others,  might  be  added,  were  increasing  the 

It  is  usual  with  the  good  women  to  lay  duck-eggs  un-  number  of  names  the  way  to  enlarge  tiie  sphere  of  our 

der  a  hen,  because  she  hatches  them  better  than  the  comprehension. 

original  parent  would  have  done.   The  duck  seems  to  be  All  these  live  in  the  manner  of  our  domestic  ducks, 

a  heedless,  inattentive  mother ;  she  frequently  leaves  her  keeping  together  in  flodcs  in  the  winter,  and  flying  m 

eggs  till  they  spoil,  and  even  seems  to  forget  that  she  is  pairs  in  summer,  bringing  up  their  young  by  the  water  • 

enti-usted  with  the  charge :    she  is  equally  regardless  side,  and  leading  them  to  their  food  as  soon  as  out  of 

of  them  when  excluded ;  she  leads  them  to  the  pond,  the  shell.    Their  nests  are  usually  built  among  heath  or 

and  thinks  she  has  sufficiently  provided  for  her  offsnring  rushes,  not  far  from  the  water ;  and  they  lay  twelve  or 

when  she  has  shown  them  the  water.    Whatever  ad  van-  fourteen  eggs  before  they  sit    Yet  this  is  not  alwaya 

tages  may  be  procured  by  coming  near  the  house  or  their  method ;  the  dangers  they  continually  encounter 

attending  the  yeird,  she  declines  them  all ;  and  often  lets  from  their  ground  situation  sometimes  obliges  them 

the  vermin  that  haunt  the  waters  destroy  them,  rather  to  change  their  previous  manner  of  building :  and  their 

than  bring  them  to  take  shelter  nearer  home.    The  hen  awkwam  nests  are  often  seen  exalted  on  the  tops  of 

is  a  nurse  of  a  very  opposite  character ;  she  broods  with  trees.    This  must  be  a  very  great  labour  to  perform,  as 

the  utmost  assiduity,  and  ^nerally  brings  forth  a  young  the  duck's  bill  is  but  ill-formed  for  building  a  uest,  and 

one  from  eveiy  egg  committed  to  her  charge ;  she  does  giving  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  a  sufficient 

not  lead  her  younfflings  to  the  water  indeed,  but  she  stability  to  stand  the  wetfther.     The  nest,  whether  high, 

watchfully  guards  them  when  there  by  standing  at  the  or  low,  is  generally  composed  of  singular  ma^tvn^^ 
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The  longest  glraes  mixed  with  heath,  and  lined  within  They  generally  choose  that  part  of  the  lake  whero 

with  the  hiixl's  own  feathers,  usually  go  to  the  compo-  they  are  inaccessihle  to  the  approach  of  the  fowler,  in 

sition ;  howeyer,  in  proportion  as  the  climate  is  colder  which  they  all  appear  huddled  together,  extremely  husy 

the  nest  is  more  artificially  made  and  more  warmly  and  yery  loud.    What  it  is  can  employ  them  all  the  day 

lined.    In  the  atctic  regions  nothing  can  exceed  the  is  not  easy  to  guess.    There  is  no  food  for  them  at  the 

great  care  all  of  this  kind  take  to  protect  their  eg^s  from  place  where  they  sit  and  cahal  thus,  as  they  choose  the 

uie  intenseness  of  the  weather.    While  the  gull  and  the  middle  of  the  lake ;  and  as  for  courtship,  the  season  has 

Senguin  kind  seem  to  disregard  the  severest  cold,  the  not  arrived ;   so  that  it  is  wonderful  what  can  so  keep 

uok  in  these  regions  forms  itself  a  hole  to  lay  in,  shel-  them  occupied.    Not  one  of  them  seems  a  moment  at  rest 

tars  the  approach,  and  lines  it  with  a  layer  of  long  grass  Now  pursuing  one  another,  now  screaming,  then  all  up 

and  clay ;  within  that  is  another  layer  of  moss,  and,  at  once,  then  down  again ;  the  whole  seems  one  strange 

lastly,  a  warm  coat  of  feathers  or  down.    The  eider-duck  scene  of  hustle,  with  nothing  to  do. 

is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  its  nest  They  frequently  go  o£f  in  a  more  priyate  manner  by 

This  bird — ^whicli,  as  was  said,  is  about  twice  as  large  night  to  feed  in  the  adjacent  meadows  and  ditches,  which 

as  the  common  duck,  and  resides  in  the  colder  climates—  they  dare  not  venture  to  approach  by  day.    In  these 

lays  from  six  to  eight  eggs,  makes  her  nest  among  the  nocturnal  adventures  they  are  often  taken ;  for,  though 

rC>cks  or  the  plants  along  the  sea-shore.    The  external  a  timorous  bird,  yet  they  are  easily  deceived,  and  every 

iftaterials  of  the  nest  are  such  as  are  in  common  use  springe  seems  to  succeed  in  taking  them.    But  the 

with  the  rest  of  the  kind ;   but  the  inside  lining,  on  greatest  quantities  are  taken  in  decoys — which,  though 

which  the  eggs  are  immediately  deposited,  is  at  once  the  well-known  near  London,  are  yet  untried  in  the  remoter 

softest,  warmest,  and  the  lightest  substance  with  which  parts  of  the  country.    The  manner  of  making  and  manag- 

we  are  acquainted.    This  is  no  other  than  the  inside  ing  a  decoy  is  as  follows : — 

down  which  covers  the  breast  of  the  bird  in  the  breed-  A  place  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  purpose  far  remote 
mg  season.    This  the  female  plucks  off  with  her  bill,  from  the  common  highway  and  all  noise  of  people.    A 
and  furnishes  the  inside  of  her  nest  with  a  tapestry  decoy  is  best  where  there  is  a  large  pond  surrounded  by 
more  valuable  than  the  most  skilful  artists  can  produce,  a  wood,  and  beyond  that  a  marshy  and  uncultivated 
The  natives  watch  the  place  where  she  begins  to  build,  country.    When  the  place  is  chosen,  the  pool,  if  pos- 
and,  suffering  her  to  lay,  take  away  both  the  eggs  and  sible,  is  to  be  planted  round  with  willows,  unless  a  wood 
the  nest    The  duck,  nowever,  not  discouraged  by  the  answers  the  purpose  of  shading  it  on  every  side.     On 
first  disappointment,  builds'and  lays  in  the  same  place  the  south  and  north  side  of  this  pool  are  two,  three,  or 
a  second  Ume ;  and  this  in  Uie  same  manner  they  take  four  ditches  or  channels,  which  aro  covered  over  with 
away ;  the  third  time  she  builds,  but  the  drake  must  nets,  supported  by  hooped  sticks  bending  from  one  side 
supply  the  down  from  his  breast  to  line  the  nest  with  ;  to  the  other ;  so  that  they  form  a  vault  or  arch  growinpf 
and  if  this  be  robbed,    they  forsake    the   place    and  nairower  and  naiTower  to  the  point,  where  it  is  termi- 
breed  there  no  more.    This  down  the  natives  take  care  nated  by  a  tunnel-pet,  like  that  in  which  fish  are  caught 
to  separate  from  the  dirt  and  moss  with  which  it  is  in  weirs     Along  the  banks  of  these  channels  so  netted 
mixed ;  and  though  no  people  stand  in  more  need  of  a  over,  which  are  called  pipes,  many  hedges  are  made 
warm  covering  than  themselves,  yet  their  necessities  of  reeds  slanting  to  the  edge  of  the  channel,  the  acute 
compel  them  to  sell  it  to  the  more  indolent  and  luxu-  angles  to  the  side  next  the  pool.    The  whole  apparatus, 
lious  inhabitants  of  the  south  for  brandy  and  tobacco,  also,  is  to  be  hidden  from  the  pool  by  a  hedge  of  reeds 
As  they  possess  the  faculties  of  flying  and  swimming,  along  the  margin,  behind  which  the  fowler  manages  his 
so  they  are  in  general  birds  of  passage,  and,  it  is  most  operations.    The  place  being  fitted  in  this  manner,  the 
probable,  perform  their  journeys  across  the  ocean  as  fowler  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  number  of  wild  ducks 
w^  on  the  water  as  in  the  air.    Those  that  migrate  to  made  tame,  which  are  called  decoys.    These  are  always 
this  country  on  the  approach  of  winter  are  seldom  found  to  be  fed  at  th^  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  pipe,  and  to 
so  yyell  tasted  or  so  fat  as  the  fowls  that  continue  with  be  accustomed  to  come  at  a  whistle. 
us  the  year  roimd  :  their  flesh  is  often  lean,  and  still  As  soon  as  the  evening  is  set  in,  the  decoy  rises,  as 
oftener  fishy — which  flavour  it  has  probably  contracted  they  term  it,  and  the  wild  fowl  feed  during  the  night 
in  the  journey,  as  their  food  in  the  lakes  of  Lapland,  If  the  evening  be  still,  the  noise  of  their  wings  during 
from  whence  they  descend,  is  generally  of  the  insect  their  flight  is  heard  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  pro- 
kind,  duces  no  unpleasin^  sensation.    The  fowler,  when  he 
As  soon  as  they  arrive  among  us,  they  are  generally  finds  a  fit  opportumty,  and  sees  his  decoy  covered  with 
seen  flying  in  flocks  to  make  a  survey  of  those  lakes  fowl,  walks  about  the  pool,  and  observes  into  what  pipe 
where  they  intend  to  take  up  their  rosidence  for  the  the  birds  ^thered  in  the  pool  may  be  enticed  or  driven. 
winter.     In  the  choice  of  this  they  have  two  objects  in  Then  casting  [hempseed,  or  some  such  seed  as  will  float 
view — ^to  be  near  their  food,  and  yet  remote  from  inter-  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  at  the  entrance  and  up  along 
mption.     There  chief  aim  is  to  choose  some  lake  in  the  pipe,  he  whistles  to  his  decoy-ducks,  who  instantly 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  marsh,  where  thero  is  at  the  obey  the  summons,  and  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  pipe 
sanxe  time  a  cover  of  woods,  and  whero  insects  aro  found  in  hopes  of  being  fed  as  usual.    Thither  also  they  are 
in  greatest  abundance.    Lakes,  theroforo,  with  a  marsh  followed  by  a  whole  flock  of  wild  ones,  who  little  suspect 
on  one  side  and  a  wood  on  the  other,  are  seldom  with-  the  danger  preparing  against  them.    Their  sense  of 
out  vast  quantities  of  wild-fowl ;  and  where  a  couple  are  smelling,  however,  is  very  exquisite ;  and  they  would 
seen  at  any  time  that  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  soon  discover  their  enemy,  but  that  the  fowler  always 
hundreds  of  others.     The  ducks  in  the  air  aro  often  keeps  a  piece  of  turf  burning  at  his  nose,  against  which 
lured  down  from  their  heights  by  the  loud  voice  of  the  he  broatnes;  and  this  prevents  the  effluvia  of  his  person 
mallard  from  below.    Nature  seems  to  have  furnished  from  reaching  their  exquisite  senses.    The  wild  ducks, 
this  bird  with  very  particular  faculties  for  calling.    The  therefore,  pursuing  the  decoy-ducks,  are  led  into  the 
windpipe  where  it  begins  to  enter  the  lungs  opens  into  a  broad  mouth  of  the  channel  or  pipe,  nor  have  the  least 
Idnd  of  bony  cavity,  where  the  sound  is  reflected  as  in  suspicion  of  the  man,  who  keeps  hidden  behind  one  of 
a  musical  instrument,  that  is  heard  a  great  way  off.  the  hedges.    When  they  have  got  up  the  pipe,  however. 
To  this  call  all  the  stragglers  resort ;  and  in  a  week  or  finding  it  grow  more  and  more  narrow,  they  begin  to 
a  fortnights  time,  a  lake  that  before  was  quite  naked  is  suspect  danger,  and  would  return  back ;  but  they  are 
black   with  water-fowl,  that  have  left  their  Lapland  now  prevented  by  the  man,  who  shows  himself  at  the 
xi»tTeat8   to  keep  company  with  our  ducks  who  never  broad  end  below.    Thither,  therefore,  they  dare  not 
miried  from  home.  return ;  and  rise  they  may  not,  as  they  are  kept  by  the 
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net  abore  from  asoending.    The  only  way  left  them,  rapacious  kinds,  with  ap  attachment  to  water  like  the 

therefore,  is  the  Darrow-funnelled  net  at  the  bottom;  birds  of  that  elemcDt  It  exhibits  in  its  form  the  beautifdl 

into  this  they  fly,  and  there  they  are  taken.  plumage  of  the  neacoek,  the  shadings  of  the  fanmming^ 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wild-fowl  are  in  oird,  the  bill  or  the  crane,  and  the  short  legs  oi  the 

such  a  state  of  sleepiness  or  dozing  that  they  will  not  swallow.    The  biid  I  mean  is  the  king-fisher,  of  which 

follow  the  decoy-ducKs.    Use  is  then  generally  made  many  extraordinary  falsehoods  hare  been  propagated, 

of  a  dog  who  is  taught  his  lesson.    He  passes  backward  and  jet  of  which  many  extraordinary  tilings  remain  to 

and  forward  between  the  reed-hedges,  in  which  there  are  be  said  that  are  actually  true. 

little  boles,  both  for  the  decoy-man  to  see  and  for  the  The  king-fisher  is  not  much  larger  than  a  swallow ; 

little  dog  to  pass  through.    This  attracts  the  eye  of  the  itd  shape  is  clumsy ;  the  legs  disproportionably  email, 

wild-fowl ;  who,  prompted  by  curiosity,  advance  towards  and  the  bill  disproportionably  long ;  it  is  two  inches 

this  little  anim(d,  while  he  all  the  time  keeps  playing  frcnn  the  base  to  the  tip;  the  upper  chap  black,  and  the 

among  the  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the  funnel,  till  they  lower  yellow;  but  the  colours  m  this  bird  atone  fqr  its 

follow  him  too  far  to  recede.     Sometimes  the  dog  will  inelegant  form;  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  eorerts 

not  attract  their  attention  till  a  red  handkerchief,  or  of  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  blackish  grey,  spotted  with 

something  very  singular,  be  put  about  him.    The  decoy-  bright  azure ;  the  back  and  tail  ars  of  the  most  res]den- 

ducks  never  enter  the  funnel-net  with  the  rest,  being  dent  azure ;  the  whole  under-side  of  the  body  is  oraoge- 

taught  to  dive  under  water  as  soon  as  the  rest  are  coloured ;  a  broad  mark  of  the  same  passes  from  the  bill 

driven  in.  beyond  the  eyes;  beyond  that  is  a  large  white  spot;  the 

The  general  season  for  catching  fowl  in  decoys  is  from  tail  is  short,  and  consists  of  twelve  feathers  of  a  rich 

the  latter  end  of  October  till  February.     The  takiug  deep  blue ;  the  feet  are  of  a  redish  yellow,  and  the  three 

them  earlier  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  George  tlie  joints  of  the  outmost  toe  adhere  to  the  middle  toe,  while 

Second,  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  five- shillings  for  the  inner  toe  adheres  only  by  one. 

eveiv  bird  destroyed  at  any  other  season.  From  the  diminutive  size,  the  slender  short  legs,  and 

The  Lincolnshire  decoys  are  commonly  let  at  a  certain  the  beautiful  colours  of  this  bird,  no  person  would  be 

annual  rent    These  principally  contribute  to  supply  the  led  to  suppose  it  one  of  the  most  rapacious  little  animals 

markets  of  London  with  wild  fowl.     The  number  of  that  skims  the  deep.    Yet  it  is  (or  ever  on  the  wing,  and 

ducks,  widgeons,  and  teal  that  are  sent  thither  is  amazing,  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  takes  in  surprising  quantities 

Above  thirty  thousand  have  been  sent  up  in  one  season  when  we  consider  its  size  and  figure,   itehieflv  nrequents 

from  ten  decoys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wainfleet.  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner 

To  this  manner  of  taking  the  wild-fowl  in  England  I  of  the  osprey,  balancing  itself  at  a  certain  distance  above 

will  subjoin  another  still  more  extraordinary,  frequently  the  water  for  a  considerable  space,  then  darting  into  the 

practised  in  China.    Whenever  the  fowler  sees  a  number  deep,  and  seizing  the  fish  with  inevitable  certainty, 

of  ducks  settled  in  any  particular  plash  of  water,  he  sends  While  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air  in  a  Mght  day, 

off  two  or  three  gourds  to  float  among  them.    These  the  plumage  exhibits  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  most 

gourds  resemble  our  }K>mpions ;  but,  being  made  hollow,  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.    It  might  have  been  this 

they  swim  on  the  suriace  of  the  water ;  and  on  one  pool  extraordinary  beauty  that  has  given  rise  to  Male :  for 

there  may  sometimes  be  seen  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  wherever  there  is  anything  uncommon  fiemcy  is  always 

gourds  floating  together.    The  fowl  at  first  are  a  little  willing  to  increase  the  wonder. 

shy  of  coming  near  them ;  but  by  degrees  they  come  Of  Uiis  bird  it  has  been  said  that  lAe  built  her  nest  on 
nearer ;  and  as  all  birds  at  last  grow  familiar  wiU)  a  the  water,  and  tiius  in  a  few  days  hatched  and  produced 
scarc-CTOw,  the  ducks  gather  about  these,  and  amuse  her  young.     But,  to  be  uninterrupted  in  this  task,  she 
themselves  by  whetting  their  bills  against-them.    When  was  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  charm  to  allay  the  fury 
the  birds  are  as  familiar  with  the  gourds  as  the  fowler  of  the  waves ;  and  during  this  period  the  mariner  might 
could  wish,  he  then  prepares  to  deceive  them  in  good  sail  with  the  greatest  security.    The  ancient  poets  are 
earnest.      He  hollows  out  one  of  Uiose  gourds  large  fiiU  of  these  fables ;  their  historians  are  not  exempt  from 
enough  to  put  his  head  in ;  and,  making  holes  to  breathe  them.    Cicero  has  written  a  long  poem  in  praise  of  tlie 
and  see  through,  he  claps  it  on  his  head.  Thus  accoutred,  halcyon,  of  which  there  remains  but  two  nnes.     Even 
he  wades  slowly  into  the  water,  keeping  his  body  under,  the  Emperor  Gordian  has  written  a  poem  on  this  subject, 
and  nothing  but  his  head  in  the  gourd  above  the  surface ;  of  which  we  have  nothing  remaining.   These  fables  have 
and  in  that  manner  he  moves  imperceptibly  towards  the  been  adopted  each  by  one  of  the  earliest  fathers  of  the 
fowls,  who  suspect  no  danger.    At  last,  however,  he  church.    "  Behold,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  •*  tlie  little  bird, 
fairly  gets  in  among  them ;   while  they,  bavin?  been  which  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
long  used  to  the  gourds,  take  not  the  least  fright  while  the  sand  by  the  shore.    From  that  moment  the  winds  are 
enemy  is  in  the  very  midst  of  them ;  and  an  insiduous  hushed,  the  sea  becomes  smooth,  and  the  calm  continues 
enemy  he  is ;  for  ever  as  he  approaches  a  fowl  he  seizes  for  fourteen  days.    This  is  the  time  she  requires — seven 
it  by  the  legs,  and  draws  it  by  a  jerk  under  water,  days  to  hatch,  and  seven  davs  to  foster  her  young.   Their 
There  he  fastens  it  under  his  girdle,  and  goes  to  the  Creator  has  taught  these  little  animals  to  make  their 
next,  till  he  has  thus  loaded  himself  with  as  many  as  be  nest  in  the  midst  of  the  most  stormy  season,  only  to 
can  carry  away.     When  he  has  got  his  quantity,  without  manifest  His  kindness  by  grantiug  them  a  lasting  dhtu 
ever  attempting  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  fowls  on  the  The  seamen  are  not  ignorant  of  this  blessing ;  they  call 
pool,  he  slowly  moves  off  again  ;  and  in  this  manner  this  interval  of  fair  weather  their  *  halcyon  days  f  and 
pays  the  flock  three  or  four  visits  in  a  day.     Of  all  the  they  are  particularly  careful  to  seize  the  opportunity,  ts 
various  artifices  for  catching  fowl,  this  seems  likely  to  be  then  they  need  fear  no  interruption.*    This  and  a  bun- 
attended  with  the  gi*eate8t  success,  as  it  is  the  most  dred  other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  credulity 
practised  in  China.  of  mankind  with  respect  to  this  bird ;  they  entered  into 

•— ^^  speculations  concernini?  the  manner  of  her  calming  tlie 

deep,  the  formation  of  ner  nest,  and  her  peculiar  saga- 

CHAP.  XIII.  city ;  at  present  we  do  not  speculate,  because  we  know, 

with  respect  to  our  king-fislier,  that  most  of  the  asaertious 

OF  THE  KiKo-FisHEB.  are  fslsc.    It  may  be  alleged,  indeed,  with  some  show 

of  reason,  that  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients  was  a  different 

I  will  conclude  the  history  of  birds  with  one  that  seems  bii-d  from  our  king-fisher;  it  may  be  urged  that  many 

to  unite  in  itself  somewhat  of  every  class  preceding.     It  birds,  especially  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  build  a  floating 

seems  at  once  possessed  of  appetites  for  prey  like  the  nest  upon  the  sea ;  but  stilJ  the  history  of  the  ancitii4 
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halcyon  is  clogged  with  endless  fable ;  and  it  is  but  an  The  male,  whose  fidelitj  exceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle, 

indifferent  method  to  vindicate  falsehood  by  showing  brings  her  large  provisions  of  fish  while  she  is  thus  em- 

that  a  nart  of  the  story  is  true.  ployed ;  and  she,  contrary  to  most  other  birds,  is  found 

The  King-fisher  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  pre-  phimp  and  fat  at  that  season.  The  male,  that  used  to 
sent  has  none  of  those  powers  of  allaying  the  stoi-m  or  twitter  before  this,  now  enters  the  nest  as  quietly  and  as 
building  upon  the  waves ;  it  is  contented  to  make  its  piivatel^  as  possible.  The  young  ones  are  hatc^hed  at 
nest  on  the  oanks  of  rivers,  in  such  situations  as  not  to  be  the  expiration  of  twenty  days ;  but  are  seen  to  differ  as 
affected  by  the  rising  of  the  stream.  When  it  has  found  well  in  their  size  as  in  their  beauW. 
a  place  for  its  nurpose,  it  hollows  out  with  its  bill  a  hole  As  the  ancients  have  had  their  fables  concerning  this 
about  a  yard  deep,  or  if  it  finds  the  deserted  hole  of  a  bird,  so  have  the  modem  vulgar.  It  is  an  opinion  gene- 
rat,  or  one  caused  by  the  root  of  a  tree  decaying,  it  takes  rally  received  among  them,  that  the  flesh  of  the  kinff- 
quiet  possession.  This  hole  it  enlarges  at  the  bottom  to  fisher  will  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banish  all 
a  good  size ;  and,  lining  it  with  the  down  of  the  willow,  vermin.  This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which 
lays  its  eggs  there  without  any  farther  preparation.  is  said  of  its  always  pointing,  when  hung  up  dead,  with 

Its  nest,  or  rather  hole,  is  \Kery  different  from  that  de-  its  breast  to  the  north.    The  only  truth  which  can  be 

scribed  by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  be  made  affirmed  of  this  bird  when  killed  is,  that  its  flesh  is 

in  the  shape  of  a  long-necked  ffourd  of  the  bones  of  the  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten ;    whilst  his  beautiful  plumage 

searneedle.    The  bones,  indeed,  are  found  there  in  gteat  preserves  its  lustre  longer  than  that  of  any  other  bird 

qutgatities,  as  well  as  the  scales  of  fishes;  but  these  are  we  know. 

toe  remains  of  the  bird  s  food,  and  by  no  means  brought  Having  thus  given  a  short  history  of  birds,  I  own  I 

there  for  the  purposes  of  warmth  or  convenience.    The  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  beautiful  part  of  the 

king-fisher,  as  Bellonius  says,  feeds  upon  flsh.  but  is  creation  without  reluctance.      These  splendid  inhabi* 

inoafMible  of  digesting  the  liones  and  scales,  which  he  tants  of  air  possess  all  those  qualities  that  can  soothe 

throws  up  again  as  eagles  and  owls  are  seen  to  do  a  the  heart  and  cheer  the  fancy — the  brightest  colours,  the 

part  of  their  prey.    These  fill  the  bird^s  nest  of  course ;  roundest  forms,  the  most  active    manners,    and    the 

and,  although  they  seem  as  if  designedly  placed  there,  sweetest  music.    In  sending  the  imagination  in  pursuit 

aie  only  a  kind  of  nuisance.  of  these,  in  following  them  to  the  chirruping  grove,  the 

In  these  holes — which,  from  the  remains  of  fish  screaming  precipice,  or  the  glassy  deep,  the  mind  natu- 
brought  there,  are  veiy  foBtid< — the  king-fisher  is  often  rally  lost  the  sense  of  its  own  situation,  and  attentive  to 
found  wiUi  firom  five  eggs  to  nine.  There  the  female  their  little  sports,  almost  forgot  the  task  of  describing 
continues  to  hatch  even  though  disturbed ;  and  though  them.  Innocently  to  amuse  the  imagination  in  this 
the  nest  be  robbed  she  wUl  again  return  and  lay  dream  of  life  is  wisdom ;  and  nothing  is  useless  that, 
there.  *'  I  have  had  one  of  these  females  brought  me,  by  furnishing  mental  employment,  keeps  us  for  a  while 
says  BeaUmur,  "  which  was  taken  from  her  nest  about  in  oblivion  of  those  stronger  appetites  that  lead  to  evil, 
three  leagues  from  my  house.  After  admiring  the  But  every  rank  and  state  of  mankind  may  find  some- 
beauty  of  her  colours  I  let  her  fly  again,  when  the  fond  thing  to  imitate  in  those  delightful  songsters,  and  wjs 
ereatore  was  seen  instantly  to  return  back  to  the  nest  may  not  only  employ  the  time,  but  mend  our  lives  by 
where  she  had  just  before  been  made  a  captive.  There  the  contemplation.  From  their  courage  in  defence 
joining  the  male,  she  b^^  to  lay,  though  it  was  for  the  of  their  young,  and  their  assiduity  in  incubation,  the 
third  tune,  and  though  the  season  was  very  hx  advanced  coward  may  learn  to  be  brave  and  the  rash  patient 
At  each  time  she  had  seven  eggs.  The  older  the  nest  is  The  inviolable  attachment  of  some  to  their  companions 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  fish-bones  and  scales  does  it  may  give  lessons  of  fidelity,  and  the  connubial  tender- 
contain  ;  these  are  disposed  vrithout  any  order,  and  some-  ness  of  others  be  a  monitor  to  the  incontinent  Even 
times  take  up  a  good  deal  of  room."  those  that  are  tyrants  by  nature  never  soread  capricious 

The  female  begins  to  lay  early  in  the  season,  and  ex-  destruction,  and,  unlike  man,  never  inniet  a  pair,  but 

eludes  her  first  brood  about  the  beginning  of  April  when  urged  by  necessity. 
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BOOK  I. — CHAP.  I.  leagues  in  a  season.    But  it  does  not  always  happen  that 

such  fish  as  have  the  greatest  number  of  fins  have  the 

Introduction. — ^The  ocean  is  the  great  receptacle  of  swiftest  motion ;  the  shark  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 

fishes.    It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  all  fish  are  swiftest  swimmers,  yet  it  wants  the  reutral  or  belly-fins; 

naturally  of  that  salt  element ;    and  that  they  have  the  haddock  does  not  move  so  syriSi,  yet  it  is  completely 

mounted  up  into  fresh  water  by  some  accidental  migra-  fitted  for  motion. 

tion.    Afew  still  swim  up  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn;        But  the  fins  serve  not  only  to  assist  the  animal  in 

but  of  the  great  body  of  fishes,  of  which  the  size  is  progression,  but  in  insing  or  sinking,  in  turning,  or  even 

enormous  and  the  shoals  are  endless^  those  all  keep  to  in  leaping  out  of  water.    To  answer  these  purposes,  the 

the  sea,  and  would  quickly  expire  in  fresh  water.    In  pectoral  fins  serve,  like  oars,  to  push  the  animal  fo^ 

that  extensive  and  undiscovered  abode  millions  i-eside  ward  ;  they  are  placed  at  some  little  distance  behind  tlie 

whose  manners  are  a  secret  to  us,  and  whose  very  form  opening  of  the  gills ;  they  are  generally  large  and  strong, 

is  unknown.     The  curiosity  of  mankind,  indeed,  has  and  answer  the  same  purposes  to  the  fish  in  the  water 

drawn  some  from  their  depths,  and  his  wants  many  more  as  wings  do  to  a  bird  in  the  air.    With  the  help  of  these, 

— with  the  figure  of  these  at  least  he  is  acquainted ;  but  and  by  their  continued  motion,  the  flying-fish  is  some- 

for  their   piu'suits,  migrations,  societies,    antipathies,  times  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  and  to  fly  above  a 

pleasures,  times  of  gestation,  and  manner  of  biinging  hundi*ed  yards ;  till,  fatigued  with  its  exertions,  it  is 

forth,  these  all  axe  hidden  in  the  turbulent  element  tiiat  obliged  to  sink  down  again.    These  also  serve  to  balance 

protects  them.  the  fish's  head  when  it  is  too  large  for  the  body,  and 

The  number  of  fish  to  which  we  have  given  names,  keep  it  from  tumbling  to  the  bottom,  as  is  seen  in  Urge- 

and  of  the  figure,  at  least,  of  which  we  know  something,  headed  fishes  when  the  pectoral  fins  aie  cut  off.    Next 

according  to  linnffius  are  above  four  hundred.    Thus  these  are  seen  the  ventral  fins,  placed  toward  the  lower 

to  appearance,  indeed,  the  history  of  fish  is  tolerably  part  of  the  body,  under  the  belly ;  these  ai-e  always  seen 

copious ;  but  when  we  come  to  examine,  it  will  be  found  to  lie  flat  on  .the  water  in  whatever  situation  Uie  fish 

that  of  the  greatest  part  of  these  we  know  very  little,  may  be ;  and  they  serve  rather  to  depress  the  fish  in 

Those  qualities,  singularities,  or  advantages  that  render  its  element  than  to  assist   progi'essive  motion.    The 

animals  worth  naming  still  remain  to  be  discovered,  dorsal  fin  is  situated  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and 

The  history  of  fishes,  therefore,  has  little  in  it  entertain-  serves  to  presei-ve  its  equilibrium,  as  also  to  assist  its 

ing ;  for  our  philosophers  hitherto,  instead  of  studying  progressive  motion.     In  many  fishes  this  is  wanting ; 

their  nature,  have  been  employed  in  increasing  their  but  in  all  fiat  fishes  it  is  very  large  as  the  pectoral  fins 

catalogues;  and  the  reader,  instead  of  observations  or  are  propoitionably  small.   The  anal  fin  occupies  that  part 

facts,  is  presented  with  a  long  list  of  names  that  disgust  of  the  fish  which  lies  between  the  anus  and  the  tail ; 

him  with  their  barren  superfluity.     It  must  displease  and  this  serves  to  keep  the  fish  in  its  upright  or  vertical 

him  to  see  the  language  of  a  science  increasing,  while  position.     Lastly,  the  tail,  which  in  some  fishes  is  flat 

the  science  itself  has  nothing  to  repay  the  Increasing  tax  and  upright  in  otiiers,  seems  the  grand  instrument  of 

laid  upon  his  memory.  motion :  the  fins  ai*e  all   subservient  to  it,  and  give 

Most  fish  otfer  us  the  same  external  form — sharp  at  direction  to  its  great  impetus,  by  which  the  fish  seems 
either  end,  and  swelling  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  to  dart  forward  with  so  much  velocity.  To  explain  all 
are  enabled  to  traverse  the  fluid  which  they  inhabit  with  tliis  by  experiment: — ^A  carp  is  taken  and  put  into  a 
gi-eater  celerity  and  ease.  That  peculiar  shape  which  large  vessel.  The  fish  in  a  state  of  repose  spreads  all 
rlature  has  granted  to  most  fishes  we  endeavour  toimitate  its  fins,  and  seems  to  rest  upon  its  pectoral  and  ventral 
in  such  vessels  as  are  designed  to  sail  with  the  greatest  fins  at  the  bottom :  if  the  fish  folds  up  (for  it  has  the 
swiftness ;  however,  the  progress  of  a  machine  moved  power  of  Jblding)  either  of  its  pectoral  fins  it  inclines  to 
forward  in  the  water  by  human  contrivance  is  nothing  the  same  side ;  folding  the  right  pectoral  fin,  the  fish 
to  the  rapidity  of  an  animal  destined  by  nature  to  reside  inclines  to  that  side  in  turn.  When  the  fish  desires  to 
there.  Any  of  the  large  fish  overtake  a  ship  in  lull  sail  have  a  retrograde  motion,  striking  with  the  pectoral  fins 
with  ^at  ease,  play  round  it  without  efibrt,  and  ou^  in  a  oonti-ary  direction  eflectually  produces  it  If  the 
stiip  It  at  pleasure.  Every  part  of  the  body  seems  fish  desires  to  turn,  a  blow  from  the  tail  sends  it  about ; 
exerted  in  this  despatch;  we  fins,  the  tail,  and  the  but  if  the  tail  strikes  both  ways,  then  the  motion  is  pro- 
motion of  the  whole  back-bone  assist  progi'ession ;  and  ffressive.  In  pm-suance  of  these  observations,  if  the 
it  is  to  that  flexibility  of  body  at  which  art  cannot  arrive  doi-sal  and  ventral  fins  be  cut  ofi*  the  fish  reels  to  the 
that  fishes  owe  their  great  velocity.  right  and  left,  and  endeavours  to  supply  its  loss  by  keeping 

The  chief  instruments  in  a  fish's  motion  are  the  fins,  the  rest  of  its  tins  in  constant  employment    Ifthenght 

which  in  some  fish  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  pectoral  fin  be  cut  ofi*  the  fish  leans  to  that  side ;  if  the 

others.     A  fish  completely  fitted  for  sailing  is  furnished  venti'al  fin  on  the  same  side  be  cut  away,  then  it  loses 

with  not  less  than  two  pair ;  also  three  single  fins,  two  its  eqmlihrium  entirely.     Wl)en  the  tail  is  cut  off  the 

above  and  one  below.    Thus  equipped,  it  migi'ates  with  fish  loses  all  motion,  and  gives  itself  up  to  where  the 

the  utmost  rapidity,  and  takes  voyages  of  a  thousand  water  impels  it 
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From  hence  it  appears  that  each  of  these  instruments  accidental.    These  bones  Mr.  Klein  has  supposed  to 

has  a  peculiar  use  assigned  it,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  constitute  the  or;^an  of  hearing ;  but  if  we  consider 

that  thej  all  conspire  to  assist  each  other's  motions,  their  entire  dissimilitude  to  the  bones  that  serve  for 

Some  fish  are  possessed  of  all,  whose  motions  are  yet  hearing  in  other  animals  we  shall  be  of  another  opinion, 

not  the  swiftest ;  others  haye  but  a  part,  and  yet  dart  The  gi^atest  number  of  fishes  are  deprived  of  these 

tbioufdi  the  water  with  great  rapidity.    The  number,  bones  entirely ;  some  fish  have  them  in  small  numbers^ 

the  tsize,  and  the  situation  of  the  fins,  therefore,  seem  and  others  in  abundance ;  yet  neither  testify  any  ex- 

rather  calculated  to  coixespoud  with  the  animal's  figure  oellence  or  defect  in  hearing.    Indeed,  of  what  advan- 

than  closely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  promoting  its  tage  would  this  sense  be  to  animals  that  are  incapable 

vpeed.    Where  the  head  is  large  and  heavy,  there  the  of  making  themselves  heard  ?    They  have  no  voice  to 

pectoral  fins  are  large,  and  placed  forward  to  keep  it  communicate  with  each  other,  and  consequently  have 

from  oversetting.    Where  the  head  is  small,  or  produced  no  need  of  an  organ  for  hearing.    Mr.  Gouan,  who  kept 

out  into  a  long  beak,  and  thexefore  not  too  heavy  for  some  gold  fishes  in  a  vase,  imorms  us  that  whatever 

the  taii  the  pectoral  fins  are  small,  and  the  ventral  fins  noise  he  made  he  could  neither  disturb  nor  terrify  them ; 

totally  wanting.  he  hallooed  as  loud  as  he  could,  putting  a  piece  of  paper 

As  most  animals  that  live  upon  land  are  fmnished  between  his  mouth  and  the  water  to  prevent  the  vibra- 

with  a  covering  to  keep  o£F  the  mjuries  of  the  weather,  tions  from  affecting  the  surface,  and  the  fishes  stiU 

eo  all  that  live  in  the  water  are  covered  with  a  slimy,  seemed  insensible ;  but  when  the  paper  was  removed, 

glutinous  matter,  that,  like  a  sheath,  defends  their  bodies  and  the  sound  had  its  full  play  upon  the  watei*,  the  fishes 

from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  seemed  instantly  to  feel  the  change,  and  shrunk  to  the 

This  substance  ma^  be  considerod  as  a  secretion  from  bottom.    From  this  we  may  learn  that  fishes  are  as 

the  pores  of  the  animal's  body,  and  serving  not  only  to  deaf  as  they  are  mute ;   and  that  when  they  seem  to 

defend  but  to  assist  the  fish's  easy  progross  through  the  hear  the  call  of  a  whistle  or  a  bell  at  the  edge  of  a  pond, 

water.    Beneath  this  in  many  kinds  is  found  a  strong  it  is  rather  the  vibrations  of  the  sound  that  afiects  the 

covering  of  scales,  which,  like  a  coat  of  mail,  defend  it  water  by  which  they  are  excited  than  any  sounds  they 

still  powerfully ;  and  under  that,  before  we  come  to  the  hear. 

muscular  parts  of  the  body,  an  oily  substance,  which  Seeing  seems  to  be  the  sense  fishes  are  possessed  of  in 

supplies  the  requisite  warmth  and  vigour.  the  greatest  degi*ee ;  and  yet  even  this  seems  obscure. 

The  fish,  thus  protected  and  fitted  for  motion  in  its  if  we  comparo  it  to  that  ot'  other  animals.    The  eye  in 

natural  element,  seems  as  well  furnished  with  the  means  almost  all  fish  is  covered  with  the  same  transparont  skin 

of  happiness  as  quadrupeds  or  birds ;  but  if  we  come  to  that  covers  the  rest  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  serves 

examine  its  faculties  more  nearly  we  shall  find  it  very  to  defend  it  in  the  water,  as  they  are  without  eyelids, 

much  their  inferior.     The  sense  of  touching,  which  The  globe  is  more  depressed  anteriorly,  and  is  furnished 

beasts  and  birds  have  in  a  small  degree,  the  fish,  covered  behind  with  a  muscle  which  serves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 

up  in  its  own  coat  of  mail,  can  have  but  little  acquaint-  it  according  to  the  necessities  of   the  animal.      The 

ance  with.  ci'ystaline  humour,  which  in  quadiotpeds  is  flat,   and 

The  sense  of  smelling,  which  in  beasts  is  so  exqiusite,  of  the  shape  of  a  button-mould,  in  fishes  is  as  round  as 

and  among  birds  is  not  wholly  unknown,  seems  given  a  pea^ — or  sometimes  oblong  like  an  egg.    From  all  this 

to  fishes  in  a  very  moderate  proportion.    It  is  true  that  it  appears  that  fish  are  extremely  near-sighted,  and  that 

all  fishes  have  one  or  more  nostrils ;  and  even  those  even  in  the  water  they  can  see  objects  at  a  very  small 

that  have  not  the  holes  peroeptible  without  yet  have  the  distance.   The  distance  might  very  easily  be  ascertained, 

proper  formation  of  the  oones  for  smelling  within.    But  by  compariug  the  refraction  of  bodies  in  the  water  with 

as  air  is  the  only  medium  we  know  of  for  the  distribu-  that  foiined  by  a  lens  that  is  spherical.   Those  unskilled 

bution  of  odours,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  ani-  in  mathematical  calculations  will  have  a  general  idea 

mals,  rosiding  in  water,  can  be  possessed  of  any  power  of  this  from  the  glasses  used  by  near-sighted  people 

of  being  afiected  by  them.    If  they  have  any  percep-  Those  whose  ciystaline  humour  is  too  convex — or,  in 

tion  ot  smells,  it  must  be  in  the  same  manner  as  we  other  words,  too  round — are  always  veiy  near-sighted ; 

distinguish  by  our  taste ;  and  it  is  probable  the  olfactory  and  obliged  to  use  concave  glasses  to  correct  the  imper* 

membrane  in  fish  serves  them  instead  of  a  distinguish-  fections  of  Nature.    The  ciystaline  humoiur  of  fish  is 

ing  palate  :  by  this  they  judge  of  substances  that,  from  so  round,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  glasses^ 

tincturing  the  water  with  their  vapours,  are  thus  sent  to  much  less  of  water,  to  con*ect  their  vision.    This  ciys- 

tbe  nostrils  of  fish,  and  no  doubt  produce  some  sort  taline  humour  in  fishes  all  must  have  seen — ^being  that 

of  sensation.    This  must  probably  be  the  use  of  that  little  hard  pea-like  substance  which  is  found  in  their 

organ  in  those  animals,  as  otherwise  there  would  be  the  eyes  after  boiling.     In  the  natural  state  it  istranspa- 

instrument  of  a  sense  provided  for  them  without  any  rent,  and  not  much  harder  than  a  jelly. 

power  in  them  of  enjoyment.  From  all  this  it  appears  how  far  fish  fall  behind  terres- 

As  to  tasting,  they  seem  to  make  very  little  dis-  trial  animals  in  their  sensations,  and  consequently  in 

tinction  :  the  palate  of  most  fish  is  hard  and  bony,  and  their  enjoyments.    Even  their  brain,  which  is  by  some 

consequent! V   incapable    of   the   powers    of  relishing  supposed  to  be  of  a  size  with  every  animal's  understand^ 

different  suostances.     This  sense  among  quadrupeds,  ing,  shows  that  fish  are  inferior  even  to  birds  in  this 

who  possess  it  in  some  degree,  arises  from  the    soft  particular.    It  is  divided  into  three  parts^  surrounded 

pliancy  of  the  organ,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  skin  which  with  a  whitish  froth,  and  gives  off  nerves  as  well  to  the 

covers  the  instrument  of  tastiug ;  it  may  be  considered  sense  of  sight  as  of  smelling.    In  some  fish  it  is  grey,  in 

in  them  as  a  more  perfect  and  delicate  kind  of  feeling :  others  white ;  in  some  it  is  flatted,  in  others  round ;  but 

in  the  bony  palate  of  fish,  therefore,  all  powers  of  dis-  in  all  extremely  small  compared  to  the  bulk  of  the 

tinguishing    are    utterly  taken   away;    and  we  have  animal. 

accordingly  often  seen  these  voracious  animals  swallow  Thus  Nature  seems  to  have  fitted  these  animals  with 

the  fisherman's  plummet  instead  of  the  bait.  appetites  and  powere  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  foimed 

Hearing  in  fishes  is  found  still  more  imperfect,  if  it  them  for  a  sort  of  passive  existence  in  the  obscure  and 
be  found  at  all.  Ceitain  it  is  that  anatomists  have  heavy  element  to  which  they  are  consigned.  To  preserve- 
not  been  able  to  discover,  except  in  the  whale  kind,  the  their  owu  existence  and  to  continue  it  to  their  posterity 
smallest  traces  of  an  organ  either  within  or  without  the  fill  up  the  whole  circle  of  their  pureuits  and  enjoyments; 
head  of  fishes.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  to  these  they  are  impelled  rather  by  necessity  than 
brain  of  some  fishes  are  found  now  and  then  some  little  choice,  and  seem  mechanically  excited  to  every  fruition. 
bones,  the  number  and  situation  of  which  are  entirely  Their  senses  are  incapable  of  making  any  distinction  ; 
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but  tbey  drive  forward  in  pursuit  of  whatever  they  can  their  shells  open,  and  whatever  little  fish  inadvertently 

swallow,  conquer,  or  enjoy.  approaches  into  contact,  thej  at  once  close  their  shells 

A  ceaseless  desire  of  food  seems  to  give  the  ruling  upon  him,  and  devour  the  imprisoned  prey  at   their 

impulse  to  all  their  motions.    Tliis  appetite  impels  them  leisure. 

to  encounter  eveiy  danger ;   and  indeed  their  rapacity  Nor  is  the  pursuit  of  fishes,  like  that  of  terrestrial 

seems  insatiable.    Even  when  taken  out  of  the  water  animals,  confined  to  a  single  region  or  to  one  effort; 

and  almost  expiring,  they  gi-eedily  swallow  the  very  bait  shoals  of  one  q>ecies  follow  those  of  another  through  vast 

bywhich  they  were  allured  to  destruciion.  tracts  of  ocean,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pole  even  down 

The  maw  is  in  general  placed  next  the  mouth,  and,  to  the  equator.    Thus  the  cod,  fiK>m  the  banks  of  New- 

though  possessed  of  no  sensible  heat,  is,  however,  endued  foundland,  pursues  the  whiting,  which  flies  before  it 

with  a  surprising  faculty  of  digestion.     Its  digestive  even  to  the  southern  shores  of  Spain.    The  cachalot  is 

power  seems  in  some  measure  to  increase  with  the  quan-  said  in  the  same  manner  to  pursue  a  shoal  of  herrings, 


tity  of  food  it  is  supplied  with — a  single  pike  having  and  to  swallow  thousands  at  a  gulp, 
been  known  to  devour  a  hundred  roaches  in  tliree  days.        This  may  be  one  cause  of  the  annual  migrations  of 

Its  faculties,  also,  are  as  extittoixlinary ;  for  it  digests  not  fishes  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  the  other;  but  there 

only  fish,  but  much  harder  substances — prawns,  crabs,  are  other  motives  which  come  in  aid  of  this  also.     Fidies 

and  lobsters,  shells  and  all.    These  the  cod  or  the  stur-  may  be  induced  to  change  the  place  of  their  residence  for 

geon  will  not  only  devour  but  dissolve  down,  though  one  more  suited  to  their  constitutions,  or  more  adapted 

their  shells  are  so  much  harder  than  the  sides  of  the  to  depositing  their  spawn.    It  is  remarkable  that  no  fish 

stomach  which  contains  them.    This  amazing  faculty  in  are  fond  of  very  cold  waters,  and   generally  finequent 

the  cold  maw  of  fishes  has  justly  excited  the  curiosity  those  places  where  it  is  wannest    Thus,  in  summer  they 

of  philosophers,  and  has  effectually  overturned  the  sys-  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  shallows  near  the  shore, 

tern  of  ...ose  who  supposed  that  the  heat  of  the  stomach  where  the  sun  has  power  to  warm  the  water  to  the 

was  alone  a  sufficient  instrument  for  digestion.    The  bottom ;    on  the  contrary,  in  winter  they  are  found 

truth  seems  to  be,  and  some  experiments  of  the  skilful  towards  the  bottom  in  the  deep  sea;  for  the  cold  of  the 

Dr.  Hunter  seem  to  evince,  that  there  is  a  power  of  ani-  atmosphere  is  not  sufficiently  penetrating  to  reach  them 

mal  assimilation  lodged  in  the  stomach  of  all  creatures,  at  those  great  depths.    Gold  produces  the  same  efifect 

which  we  can  neither  describe  nor  define,  converting  the  upon  fresh-water  fishes';  and  when  they  are  often  seen 

substances  they  swallow  into  a  fiuid  fitted  for  their  own  dead  after  severe  frosiB,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 

peculiar  support    This  is  done  neither  by  trituration,  have  been  killed  by  the  severi^  of  the  cold,  as  well  as 

nor  by  warmth,  nor  bv  motion,  nor  by  a  dissolving  fluid,  by  their  being  excluded  by  the  ice  firom  the  air. 
nor  by  their  united  efiforts ;  but  by  some  principle  in  the       All  fish  live  in  the  water ;  yet  they  all  stand  in  need 

stomach  yet  unknown,  which  acts  in  a  different  manner  of  air  for  their  support    Those  of  the  whale  kind,  indeed, 

from  all  Kinds  of  artificial  maceration.    The  meat  taken  breathe  the  air  in  the  same  manner  we  do,  and  eome  to 

into  the  stomach  or  maw  is  often  seen,  though  very  near  the  surface  every  two  or  threfr  minutes  to  take  a  fresh 

being  digested,  stUl  to  retain  its  original  form,  and  ready  inspiration ;   but  those  which  continue  entirely'  under 

for  a  total  dissolution,  while  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  yet  water  are  yet  under  a  necessity  of  being  supphed  with 

untouched  by  the  force  of  the  stomach.    This  animal  air,  or  they  will  expire  in  a  few  minutes.    We  8ome> 

power  is  lodged  in  the  maw  of  fishes  in  a  greater  degree  times  see  aU  the  fish  of  a  pond  killed  when  the  ice  ewerf* 

tlian  in  any  other  creatures ;  their  digestive  powers  are  where  covers  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  keeps 

quick,  and  their  appetites  are  very  craving.  off  the  air  from  the  subiaoent  fluid.    If  a  hole  be  made 

Yet  though  fish  are  thus  hungry  and  for  ever  prowling,  in  the  ice  the  fi^h  will  be  seen  to  eome  all  to  that  part, 
no  animals  can  suffer  the  want  of'^food  for  so  long  a  time,  in  order  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  supply.  Should  a 
The  gold  and  silver  fish  we  keep  in  vases  seem  never  to  carp  in  a  large  vase  of  water  be  jjlaced  under  an  air- 
want  any  nourishment  at  all ;  whether  it  be  that  they  i»ump  and  then  be  deprived  of  its  air,  during  the  opera- 
feed  on  the  water-insects,  too  minute  for  our  observation,  Uon  a  number  of  bubbles  will  be  seen  standing  on  tha 
or  that  water  alone  is  a  sufficient  supply,  is  not  evident;  surface  of  the  fish's  body;  soon  after  the  animal  will 
but  they  are  often  seen  for  months  without  apparent  appear  to  breathe  swifter,  and  with  great  difficulty;  it 
sustenance.  Even  the  pike,  the  most  voracious  of  fishes,  wiU  be  seen  to  rise  towards  the  surface  to  get  move  air ; 
will  live  in  a  pond  where  there  is  none  but  himseK  and,  the  bubbles  on  its  surface  begin  to  disappear ;  the  belly, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  will  be  often  found  to  ^rive  that  was  before  swoln,  will  then  £U1  of  a  sudden,  and  the 
there.  animal  sinks  expiring  and  convulsed  to  the  bottom. 

Still,  however,  fish  are  of  all  other  animals  the  most       So  veir  necessary  is  air  to  all  animals,  but  narticulariy 

voracious  and  insatiable.    Whatever  any  of  them   is  to  fish,  that,  as  was  said,  they  can  live  but  a  few  minutes 

able  to  swallow,  possessed  of  life,  seems  to  be  considered  without  it;  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  be  acoounted 

as  the  most  desirable  food.    Some  that  have  very  small  for  than  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  this  neoeeaaxy 

mouths  feed  upon  worms  and  the  spawn  of  other  fish ;  supply.    Those  who  have  seen  a  fish  in  the  water  must 

others,  whose  mouths  are  larger,  seek  larger  prey—- it  remember  the  motion  of  its  lips  and  its  gills,  or  at  least 

matters  not  of  what  kind,  whether  of  anouier  or  their  of  the  bones  on  each  side  that  cover  them.    This  motion 

own.    Those  with  the  largest  mouths  pursue  almost  in  the  animal  is  without  doubt  analogous  to  our  breath- 

everything  that  has  Ufe,  and  often  meet  each  other  in  ing ;  but  it  is  not  air,  but  water,  that  the  fish  actually 

fierce  opposition,  when  the  fish  with  the  largest  swallow  sucks  in  and  spouts  out  through  the  gills  at  evenr  motion. 

oomes  off  with  the  victory,  and  devours  its  antagonist  The  manner  of  its  breathing  is  thus : — ^The  fish  nrst  takes 

Thus  are  they  irritated  by  the  continual  desire  of  a  quantity  of  water  into  the  mouth,  which  is  driTen  to 

satisfying  their  hunger;  and  the  life  of  a  fish,  finom  the  the  gills;  these  dose  and  keep  the  water  so  swmllowed 

smallest  to  the  greatest,  is  but  one  scene  of  hostility,  from  returning  by  the  mouth ;  while  the  bony  oovering 

Tiolence,  and  evasion.    But  the  smaUer  fry  stand  no  of  the  gills  prevents  it  from  going  through  them  untu 

ohanoe  in  the  unequal  combat ;  and  their  usual  way  of  the  animal  has  drawn  the  proper  quantity  of  air  from 

escaping  is  by  swimming  into  those  shallows  where  the  the  body  of  water  thus  imprisoned :  then  the  bony  eoven 

greater  ones  are  unable  or  too  heavy  to  pursue.    There  open  and  give  it  a  free  passage ;  by  which  means  aim 

they  become  invaders  in  turn,  and  live  upon  the  spawn  the  gills  again  are  opened,  and  admit  a  fi«sh  quantity 

of  larger  fish,  which  they  find  floating  upon  the  simace  of  water.    Should  the  fish  be  prevented  from  the  ftm 

of  the  water ;  yet  there  are  dangers  attending  them  in  play  of  its  gills,  or  should  the  bony  covers  be  keut  from 

every  place.    £ven  in  the  shaUows,  the  muscle,  the  moving  b^  a  string  tied  round  them,  the  animal  wooU 

oyster,  and  the  scallop  lie  in  ambush  at  the  bottom,  with  soon  fadl  mto  oonvuhsions»  and  die  in  a  few  minutes 
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rates  from  the  water.    There  seems  no  receptacle  for       But  the  truth  is,  the  fish  can  neither  inorease  nor 
containing  it ;    the  stomach,  being  the  chief  cavity  diminish  the  quantity  of  air  in  its  air-bladder  at  will  no 
within  the  body,  is  too  much  filled  with  aliment  for  tbia  more  than  we  can  that  which  is  contained  in  our 
purpose.    There  is  indeed  a  cavity,  and  that  a  pretty  stomachs.    The  animal  has  no  one  muscle,  much  less  a 
laige  one — I  mean  the  air-bladder  or  swim,  which  may  pair  of  muscles,  for  contracting  or  dilating  this  organ ; 
serve  to  contain  it  for  vital  purposes ;  but  that  our  philo-  its  aperture  is  from  the  gullet ;  and  what  air  ia  put  into 
sophers  have  long  destined  to  a  very  different  use.    The  it  must  remain  there  till  the  necessities,  and  not  the  will, 
use  universally  assigned  to  the  air-bladder  is  the  ena-  of  the  animal  call  it  forth  as  a  supply, 
bling  the  fish  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  at  pleasure,  as        But,  to  put  the  matter  past  a  doubt,  many  fish  are 
that  is  dilated  or  compressed.     The  use  assigned  by  the  furnished  with  an  air-bladder  that  continually  crawl  at 
ancients  for  it  was  to  come  in  aid  of  the  lungs,  and  to  the  bottom,  such  as  the  eel  and  the  flounder ;  and  many 
remain  as  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  air  to  supply  the  ani-  more  are  entirely  without  any  bladder  that  swim  at  ease 
mal  in  its  necessities.    I  own  my  attachment  to  this  in  every  depth,  such  as  the  anchovy  and  freph-water 
last  opinion ;  but  let  us  exhibit  both  with  their  proper  gudgeon.    Indeed,  the  number  of  fish  that  want  this 
share    of  evidence,  and  the  reader  must  be  left  to  organ  is  alone  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  so  necessary 
determine.  for  the  purposes  of  swimming ;  and  as  the  ventral  fins, 
J    The  air-bladder  is  described  as  a  bag  filled  with  air,  which  in  all  fish  lie  flat  unon  the  water,  seem  fully  suffi- 
sometibies  composed  of  one.  sometimes  of  two,  and  cient  to  keep  them  at  all  depths,  I  see  no  great  occasion 
sometimes  of  three  divisions,  situated  towards  the  back  for  this  internal  philosophical  apparatus  for  raising  and 
of  the  fish,  and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet,  depressing  them.   Upon  the  whole,  the  air-bladder  seems 
Those  who  contend  that  this  bag  is  designed  for  raising  adapted  for  difBsrent  purposes  than  that  of  keeping  the 
or  depressing  the  fish  in  the  water  build  up  the  follow-  fish  at  difierent  depths  in  the  water;  but  whether  it  be 
ing  experiment  — ^A  carp  being  put  into  ihe  air-pump,  to  supply  them  witb  air  when  it  is  wanted  from  without, 
the  bladder  is  said  to  expand  itself  to  such  a  degree,  that  or  for  what  other  purpose,  I  will  not  determine, 
the  fish  swells  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  till  the        Hitherto  we  have  seen  a  fish  in  every  respect  inferior 
bladder  bursts,  and  then  the  fish  sinks,  and  ever  after  to  land  animals  in  the  simplicity  of  their  conformation, 
continues  to  crawl  at  the  bottom.    On  another  occasion  in  their  senses,  and  their  enjoyments ;  but  of  that  hum- 
the  air-bladder  was  pricked  and  wounded,  which  let  out  ble  existence  which  they  have  been  granted  by  Nature 
its  air ;  upon  which  the  fish  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  they  have  a  longer  term  than  any  other  class  of  Ani- 
was  not  seen  to  rise  after.    From  thence  it  is  inferred  mated  Nature.    "  Most  of  the  disorders  incident  to  man- 
that  the  use  of  the  air-bladder  must  be  by  swelling  at  kind,"  savs  Bacon,  "  arise  from  the  changes  and  altei-a- 
the  will  of  the  animal,  thus  to  increase  the  surface  of  tions  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  fishes  reside  in  an  element 
the  fish's  bodv,   and   thence  diminishing  its  specific  little  subject  to  change ;  theirs  is  an  uniform  existence ; 
gravitv,  to  enable  it  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  their  movements  are  without  efibrt,  and  their  life  with- 
Keep  there  at  pleasure.     On  the  contrary,  when  the  fish  out  labour.    Their  bones,  also,  which  are  united  by 
wants  to  descend,  it  is,  say  they,  but  to  exhaust  this  cartilages,  admit  of  indefinite  extension ;  and  the  dif- 
bladder  of  its  air ;  and  the  fish,  being  thus  rendered  ferent  sizes  of  animals  of  the  same  kind  among  fishes  is 
slimmer  and  heavier,  consequently  sinks  to  the  bottom,  very  various.    They  still  keep  growing ;  their  bodies, 
Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  use  of  the  air-blad-  instead  of  sufibring  the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  cause 
der ;  no  part  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  well  supported,  of  natural  decay  in  land  animals,  still  continue  increasing 
In  the  first  place,  though  nothing  is  more  certain  than  with  fresh  supplies;  and  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits 
that  a  carp  put  into  the  air-pump  will  swell,  yet  so  will  of  life  furnish  their  stores  in  greater  abundance.     How 
a  mouse  or  a  frog ;  and  these  we  know  to  have  no  air-  long  a  fish  that  seems  to  have  scarce  any  bounds  put  to 
bladders.    A  carp  will  rise  to  the  surface :  but  so  will  its  growth  continues  to  live  is  not  ascertained ;  perhaps 
all  fish  that  want  air,  whether  they  have  an  air-bladder  the  life  of  a  man  would  not  be  long  enough  to  measure 
or  not    The  air  bladder  is  said  to  burst  in  the  experi-  that  of  the  smallest.** 

ment ;  but  that  I  deny.  The  air-bladder  is  indeed  found        There  have  been  two  methods  devised  for  determining 

empty,  but  it  has  suffered  no  laceration,  and  may  be  the  age  of  fishes,  which  are  more  ingenious  than  certain; 

distended  by  being  blown  into  like  any  other  bladder  the  one  is  by  the  circles  of  the  scales,  the  other  by  the 

that  is  found.    The  fish  after  the  experiment,  I  grant,  transverse  section  of  the  back-bone.    The  first  method  is 

continues  to  creep  at  the  bottom ;  and  so  will  all  fish  this : — ^When  a  fish's  scale  is  examined  through  a  micro- 

that  are  sick  and  wounded,  which  must  be  the  case  with  scope  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of  circles, 

this  after  such  an  operation.    Thus  these  facts  prove  one  circle  within  another,  in  some  measure  resembling 

nothing,  but  that  when  the  fish  is  killed  in  an  air-  those  which  appear  upon  the  transverse  section  of  a  tree, 

pamp,  the  air-bladder  is  found  exhausted — ^and  that  it  and  supposed  to  ofier  the  same  information ;  for  as  in 

will   naturally  and  necessarily  be ;  for  the  drain  of  air  trees  we  can  tell  their  age  bv  the  number  of  their  circles, 

by  which  the  fish  is  supplied  in  the  natural  way  will  so  in  fishes  we  can  tell  tneirs  by  the  number  of  their 

necessarily  oblige  it  to  make  use  of  all  its  hidden  stores;  circles  in  every  scale,  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year 

'and,  as  there  is  a  communication  between  the  gullet  and  of  the  animal's  existence.    By  this  method  Mr.  Buffon 

the  air-bladder,  the  air  which  the  latter  contains  will  found  a  carp,  whose  scales  he  examined,  to  be  not  less 

thus  be  obviously  drawn  away.    But  still  further,  how  than  a  hundred  years  old — a  thing  almost  incredible, 

comes  the  air-bladder,  according  to  their  hypothesis,  to  had  we  not  several  accounts  in  other  authors  which  tend 

swell  under  the  experiment  of  the  air-pump  ?    What  is  to  confirm  the  discovery.    Gesner  gives  us  an  instance 

it  that  closes  the  aperture  of  that  organ  in  such  a  man-  of  one  of  the  same  age ;  and  Albertus  of  one  more  than 

ner  as  at  last  to  burst  it ;  or  what  necessity  has  the  fish  double  that  period. 

for  dilating  it  to  that  violent  degree  ?    At  most,  it  only        The  age  of  the  skate  and  the  ray,  that  want  scales, 

wants  to  rise  to  the  surface ;  and  that  the  fish  can  easily  may  be  known  by  the  other  method ;  which  is,  by  sepa- 

do  without  BO  great  a  distension  of  the  air-bladder.    In-  rating  the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then  mmutely 

deed,  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  more  the  air  was  observing  the  number  of  rings  which  the  suiface  where 

iranted  without  the  less  necessity  there  was  for  its  being  it  was  joined  exhibits.    By  this  the  fish's  age  is  said  to 

uselessly  accumulated  within ;  and  to  make  the  modern  be  known — and  perhaps  with  as  much  certainty  as  in 

qrsteoi  consistent,  the  fish  put  under  the  air-pump,  in-  the  former  instance. 
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But  how  unsatisfactory  soeyer  these  marks  may  he,  we  of  the  ocean,  which  are  the  coldest,  and  shoal  round  the 

have  no  reason  to  douht  the  gp'eat  ages  of  some  fishes,  coasts,  or  swim  up  the  fresh-water  rivers,   which   ura 

Those  that  have  ponds  often  know  the  oldest  by  their  warm  as  they  are  comparatively  shallow.    When  they 

superior  size.    But  the  longevity  of  these  animals  is  have  deposited  their  burthens  they  then  return  to  their 

nothing  when  compared  to  their  iecunditv.    AH  sorts,  a  old  stations,  and  leave  their  nascent  progeny  to  shift  for 

few  of  the  larger  ones  excepted,  multiply  their  kind,  some  themselves. 

by  hundreds  and  some  by  millions.  There  are  some  that  The  spawn  continues  in  its  eggs  tate  in  some  fish 
Dring  forth  Uieir  young  alive,  and  some  that  only  produce  longer  than  in  others,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  ani- 
eggs ;  the  former  are  rather  the  least  fruitful ;  yet  even  mal's  size.  In  the  salmon,  for  instance,  the  young 
these  are  seen  to  produce  in  great  abundance.  The  animal  continues  in  the  egg  from  the  beginning  of 
vivaparous  blenny,  for  instance,  brings  forth  two  or  three  December  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  the  carp  con- 
hunAred  at  a  time,  all  alive  and  playing  round  the  pa-  tinues  in  the  egg  not  above  three  weeks ;  the  little  gold- 
rent  together.  Those  who  exclude  their  progeny  in  a  fish  from  China  is  produced  still  quicker.  All  these 
more  imperfect  state,  and  produce  eggs — which  they  when  excluded  at  first  escape  by  their  minuteness  and 
are  obliged  to  leave  to  chance,  either  on  the  bottom  at  agility.  They  rise,  sink,  and  turn  much  readier  than 
the  edge  of  llie  water,  or  floating  on  the  surface  where  grown  fish;  and  they  can  escape  into  very  shallow 
it  is  deeper — are  all  much  more  prolific,  and  seem  to  waters  when  pursued.  But.  with  all  their  advantagesi ' 
proportion  their  stock  to  the  danger  there  is  of  its  con-  scarce  one  in  a  thousand  survives  the  numerous  penis 
sumption.  Of  these  eggs  thus  deposited  scarce  one  in  of  its  youth.  The  very  male  and  female  that  have 
a  hundred  brings  forth  an  animal ;  they  are  devoured  given  them  birth  are  equally  dangerous  and  formidable 
by  all  the  lesser  fry  that  frequent  the  shores — by  aquatic  with  the  rest,  forgetting  all  relation  at  their  departure, 
birds  near  the  margin,  and  by  the  larger  fish  in  deep  Such  is  the  general  picture  of  these  heedless  and 
water.  Still,  however,  there  are  enough  for  supplying  hungry  creatures :  but  there  are  some  in  this  class  living 
the  deep  with  inhabitants ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  in  the  waters  that  are  possessed  of  finer  organs  and 
own  rapacity  and  that  of  fowls  of  various  tribes,  the  higher  sensations — ^that  have  all  the  tenderness  of  birds 
numbers  that  escape  are  sufficient  to  relieve  the  wants  or  quadrupeds  for  their  young — that  nurse  them  vnlh 
of  a  very  considerable  part  of  mankind.  Indeed,  when  constant  care,  and  protect  them  from  every  injury.  Of 
we  consider  the  numbers  that  a  single  fish  is  capable  this  class  are  the  V  cetaceous*  tribe,  or  the  fishes  of  the 
of  producing  the  amoimt  will  seem  astonishing.  If,  whale  kind.  There  are  others,  though  not  capable  of 
for  instance,  we  should  be  told  of  a  being  so  very  prolir  nursing  their  young,  yet  that  bring  them  alive  into  the 
fie  that  in  a  single  season  it  would  bring  forth  as  many  world,  and  defend  them  with  courage  and  activity, 
of  its  kind  as  there  are  inhabitants  in  England,  it  would  These  are  the  "  cartilaginous"  kinds,  or  those  who  have 
strike  us  with  suprise ;  yet  a  single  cod  produces  full  gristles  instead  of  bones.  But  the  fierce,  unmindfrd 
that  number.  The  cod  spawns  in  one  season,  as  Lewen-  tribe  we  have  been  describing,  that  leave  their  spawn 
hoeck  assures  us,  above  nine  million  eggs  or  peas  con-  without  any  protection,  are  called  spinous  or  bony  kinds* 
tained  in  one  single  roe ;  the  flounder  is  commonly  from  their  bones  resembling  the  sharpness  of  thorns, 
known  to  produce  above  one  million,  and  the  mackarel  Thus  there  are  three  grand  divisions  in  the  fish  kind 
above  five  hundred  thousand.  Such  an  amazing  in-  — ^the  "cetaceous,'*  the  "cartilaginous,"  and  the  *'8pi- 
crease,  if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  overstock  nous ;"  all  differing  from  each  other  in  their  conforniA- 
Nature,  and  even  the  ocean  itself  would  not  be  able  to  tions,  their  appetites,  in  their  bringing  forth,  and  in  the 
contain,  much  less  to  provide  for,  the  half  of  its  inhabit-  education  of  their  young.  These  three  great  distinctions 
ants.  But  two  wise  purposes  are  answered  by  this  are  not  the  capricious  difierences  formed  by  a  maker 
amazing  increase ;  it  preserves  the  species  in  the  midst  of  systems,  but  are  strongly  and  firmly  marked  by  Nar 
of  numberless  enemies,  and  serves  to  furnish  the  rest  ture.  These  are  the  distinctions  of  Aristotle ;  and  th^ 
with  a  sustenance  adapted  to  their  nature.  have  been  adopted  by  mankind  ever  since  his  time.     U 

Fishes  seem,  all  except  the  whale  kind,  entirely  di-  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  the  history  of  each 

vested  of  those  parental  solicitudes  which  so  strongly  of  these  in  particular,  and  then  to  range  under  each 

mark  the  manners  of  the  more  perfect  terrestrial  am-  head  those  fishes  whose  history  is  the  most  remarkable— 

mals.     How  fai-  they  copulate  remains  as  yet  a  doubt ;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  those  of  which  we  have  any 

for  though  they  seem   to  loin,  yet  the  male  is  not  history ;  for  we  shsdl  find,  when  we  come  to  any  of  Uie 

furnished  with  any  exteraal  instrument  of  geu oration,  species  in  particular,  how  little  can  be  said  of  their 

It  is  said  by  some  that  this  only  end  in  that  action  is  to  habits,  their  stations,  or  their  method  of  propagation, 

emit  his  impregnating  milt  upon  the  eggs  that  at  that  Much,  indeed,  can  be  said  of  them  if  considered  rela- 

time  fall  from  the  female.     He  is  said  to  be  seen  pursu-  tively  to  men;  and  large  books  have  been  written  of  the 

ing  them  as  they  float  down  the  stream,  and  carefully  manner  of  taking  fish,  or  of  dressing  them.    Apicius  is 

impregnating  them  one  after  another.    On  some  occa-  noted  for  having  first  taught  manlond  to  sufibcate  fish 

sions,  also,  the  females  dig  holes  in  the  bottom  of  rivers  in  Carthaginian  pickle ;  and  Quin,  for  giving  a  sauce  to 

and  ponds,  and  there  deposit  their  spawn,  which  is  im-  the  Johndore :  Mre.  Glass  is  famous  for  her  eel-pie,  and 

pregnated  by  the  male  m  the  same  manner.    All  this,  Mr.  ^Tull  for  his  invention  of  spaying  carp  to  give  it  a 

however,  is  very  doubtful ;  what  we  know  with  certainty  finer  flavour.     In  this  manner  our  cooks  handle  the 

of  the  matter,  and  that  not  discovered  till  very  lately,  subject     On  the  other  hand,  our  physicians  aesure  us 

is,  that  the  male  has  two  organs  of  generation  that  open  that  the  flesh  of  fishes  yields  little  nouri^mentk  and 

into  the  bladder  of  mine,  and  that  these  organs  do  not  soon  corrupts ;  that  it  abounds  in  a  gross  sqrt  of  oil  and 

open  into  the  rectiun  as  in  birds,  but  have  a  particular  water,  and  has  but  a  few  volatile  particles,  which  Tender 

aperture  of  their  own.    These  organs  of  generation  in  it  less  fit  to  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  our  bodies^ 

the  male  are  empt^  at  some  seasons  of  the  year;  but  They  are  cold  and  moist,  and  must  needs,  say  they,  pit>- 

before  the  time  of  spawning  they  are  turgid  with  what  duce  juices  of  the  same  kind,  and  consequently   are 

is  called  the  milt,  and  emit  the  fluid  proper  for  impreg-  improper  to  strengthen  the  body.     In  diis  diversi^ 

nation.  of  opinion  it  is  the  wisest  way  to  eat  our  fish  in  the  ordi- 

Fish  have  different  seasons  for  depositing  their  spawn :  naiy  manner,  and  pay  no  attention  to  cooks  or  doctors, 

some  that  live  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  are  said  to  I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  putting  a 

choose  the  winter  months ;  but  in  general,  those  which  question  to  the  learned  which,  I  confess,  I  am  not  able 

we  are  acquainted  with  choose  the  hottest  months  in  sum-  to  resolve.     How  comes  it  that  fish  which  are  bred  in  a 

mcr,  and  prefer  such  water  as  is  somewhat  tepefied  by  salt  element  have  yet  no  salt  to  the  taste,  or  any  that  ii 

the  beams  of  tlie  sun.  They  then  leave  the  deepest  parts  capable  of  being  extracted  from  them  ? 
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CHAP.    IL  kinds  it  is  oovered  by  eye-lids,  as  in  a  man.    This,  no 

doubt,  keeps  that  organ  in  a  more  perfect  state,  by  giving 

OF  oBTAOEous  FISHES  IN  OSNBRAL.  it  intervals  of  relaxation  in  which  all  vision  is  Suspended. 

The  other  fishes,  that  are  for  ever  staring,  must  see,  if 

As  on  land  there  are  some  orders  of  animals  that  for  no  other  reason,  more  feebly,  as  their  organs  of  sight 

seem  formed  to  command  the  rest  with  greater  powers  are  always  exerted. 

and  more  various  instincts,  so  in  the  ocean  there  are  As  for  hearing,  these  are  also  furnished  with  the  in> 

fishes  which  seem  formed  upon  a  nobler  plan  than  temal  instruments  of  the  ear,  although  the  external 

others,  and  which  to  their  fishy  form  join  the  appetites  orifice  nowhere  appears.      It  is  most   probable  that 

and  the  conformation  of  quadrupeds,     lliese  are  all  this   orifice  may  open  by  some  canal,  resembling  the 

of  the  '*  oetaceouaT  kind,  and  so  much  raised  above  their  Eustachian  tril>e,  into  the  mouth ;  but  this  has  not  as 

fellows  of  the  deep  in  their  appetites  and  instincts,  that  yet  been  discovered. 

almost  all  our  modem  naturalists  have  fairly  excluded  Yet  Nature  sure  has  not  thus  formed  a  complete  ap- 

them  finom  the  finny  tribes,  and  will  have  them  called,  paratus  for  hearing,  and  denied  the  animal  the  use  of  it 

not  fishes,  but  *'  great  beasts  of  the  ocean."  With  them  when  formed.    It  is  most  likely  that  all  animals  of  the 

it  would  be  as  improper  to  say  men  go  to  Greenland  cetaceous  kind  can  hear,  as  they  certainly  utter  sounds, 

fishing  for  whale,  as  it  would  be  to  say  ttiat  a  sportsman  and  bellow  to  each  other.    This  vocal  power  would  be 

goes  to  Blaokwall  fowling  for  mackarel.  as  needless  to  animals  naturally  deaf  as  glasses  to  a  man 

Tet,    notwithstanding   philosophers,   mankind   will  that  was  blind. 

always  have  their  own  way  of  talking ;  and  for  my  own  But  it  is  the  circumstances  In  which  they  continue 

jMut  I  think  them  here  in  the  right    A  different  forma-  their  kind  that  these  animals  show  an  eminent  supe- 

tion  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines— a  different  riority.    Other  fish  deposit  their  spawn,  and  leave  ue 

manner  of  breathing  or  propagating,  are  not  sufficient  success  to  accident:   tnese  never  produce  above  one 

to  counterbalance  the  great  obvious  anidogy  which  young,  or  two  at  the  most ;  and  this  the  female  suckles 

these  animals  bear  to  the  whole  finny  tribe.    They  are  entirely  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  her  breasts  being 

shaped  as  other  fishes ;  they  swim  with  fins ;  they  are  placed,  as  in  the  human  land,  above  the  naval.    We 

entirely  naked,  without  hair ;  they  live  in  the  water,  have  read  many  fabulous  accounts  of  the  nursing  of  the 

though  they  come  up  to  breathe  ;  they  are  only  seen  in  denugods  of  antiqnity — of  their  feeding  on  the  marrow 

the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  never  come  upon  the  shore  of  lions,  and  their  bemg  suckled  by  wolves ;  one  might 

but  when  forced  thither.    These,  sure,  are  sufficient  to  imagine  a  still  more  heroic  system  of  nutrition,  if  we 

plead  in  favour  of  the  general  denomination,  and  acquit  supposed  that  the  youn^  hero  was  suckled  and  grew 

mankind  of  error  in  ranking  them  with  their  lower  com-  strong  upon  the  breast-milk  of  a  she-whale ! 

panions  of  the  deep.  The  wnale  or  the  grampus  are  teirible  at  any  time; 

But  still  they  are  as  many  degrees  raised  above  other  but  they  are  fierce  and  aesperate  in  defence  of  their 

fishes  in  their  nature  as  they  are  in  general  in  their  young.     In  Waller^s  beautiml  poem  of  the  Summer 

size.    This  tribe  is  composed  of  the  whale  and  its  varie-  Islands,  we  have  a  story  (founded  upon  fact)  which 

tiea — of  the  cachalot,  the  dolphin,  the  grampus,  and  the  shows  the  maternal  tenderness  of  these  animals  for  their 

porpoise.    All  these  resemble  quadrupeds  in  their  in-  ofibpring.    A  whale  and  her  cub  had  got  into  an  arm 

temal  structure,  and  in  some  of  their  appetites  and  of  the  sea,  where,  by  the  desertion  of  the  tide,  they  were 

afieetions.    Like  quadrupeds,  they  have  lungs,  a  midriff^  enclosed  on  evezy  side.    The  people  from  shore  soon 

•  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  bladder,  and  parts  of  saw  their  situation,  drove  down  upon  them  in  boats  with 

generation ;  the  heart  also  resembles  that  of  quadrupeds,  such  weapons  as  the  urgent  occasion  offered.    The  two 

with  its  partitions  closed  up  as  in  them,  and  driving  red  animals  were  soon  wounded  in  several  places,  and  the 

and  warm  blood  in  circuliStion  through  their  body.    In  sea  around  was  tinctured  with  their  blood.    The  whales 

short,  every  in  temal  part  bears  a  most  striking  simiutude;  made  several  attempts  to  escape;   and  at  last  the  old 

and  to  keep  these  parts  warm,  the  whole  kmd  are  also  one,  by  its  superior  strength,  forced  over  the  shallow 

eoreared  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  with  a  thick  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.    But  though  in  safety  her- 

ooat  of  fat  or  blubber,  which,  like  the  bacon-fat  of  a  hog,  self,  she  could  not  bear  the  danger  that  awaited  her 

heeuB  out  the  cold,  renders  their  muscles  gUb  and  pliant,  young  one ;  she  therefore  rushed  m  once  more  where 

and  probably  makes  tiiem  lighter  in  swimming.  the  smaller  animal  was  imprisoned,  and  resolved,  when 

As  these  animals  breathe  the  air,  it  is  obvious  that  she  could  not  protect,  at  least  to  share  its  danger.    The 

they  cannot  bear  to  be  (iny  long  time  under  water,  story  ends  with  a  poeti^  justice ;  for  the  [tide  coming 

They   are  constrained,  therefore,  every  two  or  three  in,   brought  off  both  in  safety  from    their   enemies, 

minutes  to  come  up  to  the  surface  to  take  breath,  as  well  though  not  without  sustaining   an   infinite  number 

as  to  spout  out  through  their  nostril  (for  they  have  but  of  wounds  in  everv  part 

one)  that  water  which  they  sucked  in  while  gaping  for  As  to  the  rest,  the  distinctive  marks  of  this  tribe  are, 

their  prey.    This  conduit,  by  which  they  breathe  and  that  the  number  of  their  fins  never  exceed  three — 

also  tnrow  out  the  water,  is  placed  in  the  head,  a  littie  namely,  two  pectoral  fins  and  one  back  fin  ;   but  in 

before  the  brain.    Though  externally  the  hole  is  but  some  sorts  the  last  is  wanting.    These  fins  differ  very 

sinflle,  it  is  internally  divided  by  a  bony  partition,  which  much  from  those  of  other  fishes,  which  are  formed  of 

is  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle  on  the  inside,  that,  like  straight  spines :  the  fins  of  the  cetaceous  tribe  are  made 

the  mouth  of  a  purse,  shuts  it  up  at  the  pleasure  of  the  up  or  bones  and  muscles ;  and  the  skeleton  of  one  of 

animal.     There  is  also  another  muscle  or  valve,  which  their  fins  very  much  resembles  the  skeleton  of  a  man's 

prerents  the  water  from  going  down  the  gullet.    When,-  hand.    Their  tails,  also,  are  different  from  those  of  all 

therefore,    the    animal  takes  in  a  certain  quantity  of  other  fish — they  are  placed  so  as  to  lie  fiat  on  the  surface 

water  vrhich  is  necessary  to  be  discharged  and  separated  of  the  water ;  while  the  other  kinds  have  them,  as  we 

from  its  food,  it  shuts  the  mouth,  closes  the  valve  of  the  everv  dtLj  see,  upright  or  edgeways.    This  flat  position 

stomach,  opens  the  sphincter  that  kept  the  nostril  closed,  of  the  tail  in  cetaceous  animals  enables  them  to  force 

and  then  hreathing  strongly  from  tiie  lungs,  pushes  tiie  themselves  suddenly  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  breathe, 

water  out  by  the  effort,  as  we  see  it  rise  by  the  pressure  which  they  are  continually  constrained  to  do. 

of  air  in  a  fire-engine.  Of  these  enormous  animals  some  are  without  teeth. 

The  senses  of  these  animals  seem  also  superior  to  those  and  properly  called  whales ;  othere  have  the  teeth  only 

of  oth^r  fishes.    The  eyes  of  other  fishes,  we  have  ob-  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  are  called  by  the  French  cachalots ; 

serred,  are  covered  only  with  that  transparent  sldn  that  the  narwhale  has  teeth  only  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the 

Aorers  the  rest  of  the  head;  but  in  all  the  cetaceous  dolphin's  teeth,  as  well  as  those  of  the  porpoise  and 
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the  grampus,  are  both  above  and  below.      These  are  the  back ;  the  fin-fish,  with  a  fia  on  the  back  near  the  tafl ; 

marks  that  serve  to  distinguish  the  kinds  of  this  enor-  the  pike-headed  whale,  and  the  round-lipped  whale.   AH 

mous  tribe  from  each  other ;  and  these  shall  serve  to  these  difier  from  each  other  in  figure,  as  their  names 

guide  us  in  giving  their  history.  obviously  imply.    They  also  differ  in  their  manner  of 

living — the  fin-fish  having  a  larger  swallow  than  the 

^—  rest,  being  more  active,  slender,  and  fierce,  and  living 

chiefly  upon  herrings.    However,  they  are  none  of  them 

CHAP.  lU.  very  voracious ;  and,  if  compared  to  the  cachalot,  that 

enormous  tyrant  of  the  deep,  they  appear  harmless  and 

ON  THE  WHALE,  PBOFEBLT  80  CALLED,  AMD  ITS  VARIETIES!  gentle.     The  history  of  the  rest  mav  be  comprised 

under  that  of  the  great  common  Greenland  whale,  with 

If  we  compare  land  animals  in  respect  to  magnitude  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 

with  those  of  the  deep,  they  will  appear  contemptible  in  The  great  Greenland  whale  is  the  fish   for  taking 

the  competition.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  quadi-upeds  which  there  are  such  preparations  made  in  different  parts 

once  existed  much  larger  than  we  find  them  at  present,  of  Europe.     It  is  a  large  heavy  animal,  and  the  head 

From  the  skeletons  of  some  that  have  been  dug  up  at  alone  makes  a  third  of  its  bulk.    It  is  usually  found 

different  times,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  fi*om  sixty  to  seventy  feet  long.    The  fins  on  each  side 

terrestrial  animals  twice  as  large  as  the  elephant ;  but  are  from  five  to  eight  feet,  composed  of  bones  .and 

creatures  of  such  an  immense  bulk  required  a  proportion-  muscles,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  give  the  great  mass 

able  extent  of  ground  for  subsistence,  and,  by  being  of  body  which  they  move  speed  and  activity.    The  tail, 

rivals  with  men  for  large  territory,  they  must  have  been  which  lies  fiat  on  the  water,  is  about  twenty-four  feet 

destroyed  in  the  contest.  broad ;  and,  when  the  fish  lies  on  one  side,  its  blow  is 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  man  that  land  has  exerted  its  tremendous.    The  skin  is  smooth  and  black,  and  in 

power  of  destroying  the  larger  tribes  of  Animated  Nature;  some  places  marbled  with  white  and  yellow,  which,  ran- 

it  has  extended  its  efibrts  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  iiing  over  the  surface,  has  a  very  beautiful  effect    This 

and  has  cut  ofi*  numbers  of  these  enormous  animals  that  maroling  is  particularly  observable  in  the  fins  and  the 

had,  perhaps,  existed  for  ages.    We  now  no  longer  hear  tail.    In  the  figures  which  are  thus  drawn  by  Naturt 

of  whales  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fancy  often  forms  the  pictures  of  trees,  landscapes,  and 

long,  which  we  are  certain  were  often  seen  about  two  houses.    In  the  tidl  of  one  that  was  thus  marbled.  Bay 

centuries  ago.    They  have  all  been  destroyed  by  the  tells  us  that  the  number  122  was  figured  very  evenly 

skill  of  mankind,  and  the  species  is  now  dwindled  into  and  exact,  as  if  done  witli  a  pencil, 

a  race  of  diminutive  animals,  from  thirty  to  about  eighty  The  whale  makes  use  only  of  Uie  taO  to  advance 

feet  long.  itself  forward  in  the  water.    This  serves  as  a  great  oar 

The  northern  seas  were  once  the  region  to  which  the  to  push  its  mass  along ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  with 

greatest  of  these  animals  resorted ;  but  so  great  has  been  what  force  and  celerity  its  enormous  bulk  cuts  thiou^ 

the  slaughter  of  whales  for  more  than  two  ages,  that  the  ocean.    The  fins  are  only  made  use  of  for  turning 

they  begm  to  grow  thinner  every  day;  and  those  that  in  the  water,  and  giving  a  direction  to  the  velocity 

are  found  there  seem,  from  their  size,  not  to  have  come  impressed  by  the  tail.    The  female  also  makes  uss 

to  their  full  dimensions.    The  greatest  whales  resort  to  of  them  when  pursued  to  bear  off  her  young,  clapping 

places  where  they  have  the  least  disturbance — to  those  them  on  her  back,  and  supporting  them  by  the  fins  on 

seas  that  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  near  the  each  side  jfrom  falling. 

south  pole.     In  that  part  of  the  world  there  are  stiU  to  The  outward  or  scarf  skin  of  the  whale  is  no  thicker 

be  seen  whales  that  are  above  a  himdred  and  sixty  fieet  than  parchment ;  but  this  removed,  the  real  skin  ap- 

long ;  and  perhaps  even  longer  might  be  found  in  those  pears,  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  covering  the  fat  or 

latitudes  near  the  south  pole  to  which  we  have  not  as  yet  olubber  that  lies  beneath ;  this  is  from  eight  to  twelve 

ventured.  inches  in  thickness,   and    is,  when    the    fish    is    in 
Taking  the  whale,  however,  at  the  ordinary  size  of   health,  of  a  beautiful  vellow.    The  muscles  lie  beneath ; 

eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  high,  what  an  enormous  and  these,  like  the  nesh  of  quadrupeds,  are  very  red 

animated  mass  must  it  appear  to  the  spectator !    With  and  tough. 

what  amazement  must  it  strike  him  to  behold  so  great  The  cleft  of  the  mouth  is  above  twenty  feet  long, 
a  creature  gambolling  in  tlie  deep  with  the  ease  and  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  animal's  whole  length ; 
agility  of  the  smallest  animal,  and  making  its  way  with  and  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  vdth  barbs,  that  lie  lika 
incredible  swiftness  t  This  is  a  sight  which  is  very  the  pipes  of  an  organ-^the  greatest  in  the  middle  and 
common  to  those  who  frequent  the  northern  or  southern  the  smallest  to  the  sides.  These  compose  the  whale- 
ocean.  Yet  though  this  be  wonderful,  perhaps  still  bone,  the  longest  spars  of  which  are  found  to  be  not 
greater  wonders  are  concealed  in  the  deep  which  we  less  than  eighteen  leet — the  shortest,  being  of  no  value, 
have  not  had  the  opportimities  of  exploring.  These  are  thrown  away.  The  tongue  is  almost  imraoveably 
large  animals  are  obliged  to  show  themselves  in  order  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw,  seeming  one  great  lump  of  fat; 
to  take  breath ;  but  who  knows  the  size  of  those  that  and,  in  fact,  it  fills  several  hogsheads  with  blubber, 
are  fitted  to  remain  for  ever  under  water,,  and  that  have  The  eyes  are  not  larger  than  those  of  an  ox ;  and  when 
been  increasing  in  magnitude  for  centuries !  To  believe  the  crystaline  humoiu*  is  dried  they  do  not  appear  laim 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  sea-serpent,  or  "  kraken,**  than  a  pea.  They  are  placed  towards  the  back  of  the 
would  be  credulity ;  to  reject  the  possibility  of  their  head,  being  the  most  convenient  situation  for  enabling 
existence  would  be  presumption.  them  to  see  before  and  behind,  as  also  to  see  over  them, 
The  whale  is  the  largest  animal  of  which  we  have  any  where  theii*  food  is  principally  found.  They  are  guarded 
certain  information ;  and  the  various  purposes  to  which,  by  eyelids  and  eyelashes,  as  in  quadrupeds ;  and  they 
when  taken,  its  different    parts    are    converted    have  seem  to  be  very  sharp- sigh  ted. 

brought  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  its  history.   Of  the  Nor  is  their  sense  of  heaiing  in  less  perfection  ;  fbr 

whale,  properly  so  called,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  they  are  warned  at  a  great  distance  of  any  danger  pre- 

different  kinds,  all  distinguished  from  each  other  by  paring  against  them.    It  would  seem  «8  if  Nature  had 

their  external  figure  or  internal  conformation.     The  designedly  given  these  advantages,  as  they  multij^y 

great  Greenland  whale,  without  a  back-fin,  and  black  on  little,  in  order  to  continue  their  kind.     It  is  true,  in- 

the  back;  the  Iceland  whale,  without  a  hack-fin,  and  deed,  that  the  external  organ  of  hearing  is  not  pa«- 

whitish  on  the  back ;  the  New-England  whale,  with  a  ceptible,  for  this  might  not  only  embarrass  them  in 

hump  on  the  back;  the  whale  with  six  humps  on  the  their  natural  element;  but  as  soon  as  the  thin  scarf- 
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•kin  abore-mentioned  is  remoyed  a  black  spot  is  dis-  and,  when  hardest  pursued,  keeps  it  supported  between 

coTered  behind  the  eye,  and  under  this  is  the  auditory  her  fins.   Even  when  wounded  she  still  clasps  her  young 

oanal,  that  leads  to  a  reg^ar  apparatus  for  hearing.    In  one,  and,  when  she  plunges  to  avoid  danger,  takes  it  to 

short,  the  animal  hears  the  smallest  sound  at  very  great  the  bottom,  but  rises  sooner  than  usual  to  give  it  breath 

distances  and  at  all  times,  except  when  it  is  spouting  again. 

water,  which  is  the  time  that  the  fishers  approach  to        The  young  ones  continue  at  the  breast  for  a  year, 

strike  it  duiiug  which  time  they  ai'e  called  by  the  sailors  **  snort- 

These  spout-holes  or  nostrils  in  all  the  cetaceous  tribe  heads."    They  are  then  extremely  fat,  and  yield  above 

have  been   already  described ;   in  the  whale  there  are  fifty  barrels  of  blubber.    The  mother  at  the  same  time 

two— K)ne  on  each  side  the  head  before  the  eyes,  and  is  equally  lean  and  emaciated.    At  the  age  of  two  years 

crooked,  somewhat  like  the  holes  on  the  belly  of  a  violin,  they  are  called   "stunts,"  as  they  do  not  thrive  much 

From  these  holes  this  animal  blows  the  water  very  immediately  after  quitting  the  breast;  they  then  scarce 

fiercely,  and  with  such  a  noise  that  it  roars  like  a  hollow  yield  above  twenty  or  twenty- four  barrels  of  blubber : 

wind,  and  may  be  heard  at  three  miles'  distance.  When  from  that  time  forward  they  are  called  "  skull-fish,"  and 

wounded  it  then  blows  more  fiercely  than  ever,  so  Uiat  their  age  is  wholly  unknown. 
it  sounds  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea  in  a  great  storm.  Every  species  of  whale  propagates  only  with  those  of 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  substance  called  its  own  kind,  and  does  not  at  all  mingle  with  the  rest; 

whalebone  is  taken  from  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal,  however,  they  are  generally  seen  in  shoals  of  diilerent 

and  is  very  different  from  the  real  bones  of  the  whale,  kinds  together,  and  make  their  migrations  in  large  com- 

The  real  bones  are  hard,  like  those  of  great  land  animals  panies  from  one  ocean  to  another.    They  are  a  gregarious 

— are  very  porous,  and  filled  with  marrow.     Two  great  animal,  which  implies  their  want  of  mutual  aefenoe 

strong  bones  sustain  the  under  lip,  lying  against  each  against  the  invasions  of  smaller  but  moi'e  powerful 

other  in  the  sliape  of  a  half-moon :  some  of  these  are  fishes.     It  seems  astonishing,  tlierefore,  how  a  shoal 

twenty  feet  long ;   they  are  seen  in  several  gardens  set  of  these  enormous  animals  find  subsistence  together, 

up  against  each  other,  and  are  usually  mistaken  for  the  when  it  would  seem  that  the  supplying  even  one  with 

libs  of  this  animal.  food  would  i-equire  greater  plenty  than  the  ocean  could 

Such  is  the  general  conformation  and  figure  of  this  furnish.    To  inciiease  our  wonder,  we  not  only  see  them 

great  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  the  precise  anatomy  of  herding  together,  but  usiully  find  them  fatter  than  any 

which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.     In  those  places  other    animals    of  whatsoever  element    We^  likewise 

where  they  are  caught  in  greatest  abundance  the  sailors  know  that  they  cannot  swallow  large  fishes,  as  their 

are  not  very  curious  as  to  the  structure  of  the  viscera;  throat  is  so  narrow,  that  an  animal  larger  than  a  herring 

and  few  anatomists  care  to  undertake  a  task,  where  the  could  not  euter.     How  then  do  they  subsist  and  grow 

operator,  instead  of  separating  with  a  lancet,  must  cut  so  fat?    A  small  insect,  which  is  seen  floating  in  those 

his  way  with  an  axe.    It  is  as  yet  doubted,  therefore,  seas,  and  which  Linn»us  terms  the  Medusa,  is  sufficient 

whether  the  male,  that  in  most  points  internally  resem-  for  this  supply.    These  insects  are  black,  of  the  size  of  a 

bles  a  quadruped,  may  not  have  one  great  bowel  fitted  small  bean,  and  are  sometimes  seen  floating  in  clusters 

entirely  for  the  reception  of  air,  to  supply  it  when  con-  on  the  suiface  of  the  water.    They  are  of  a  round  form, 

strained  to  keep  longer  than  usual  at  the  bottom.    The  like  snails  in  a  box,  but  they  have  wings,  which  are  so 

sailors  universally  affirm  that  it  has;  and  philosophers  tender  that  it  is  scarce  possil>le  to  touch  them  witiiout 

have  nothinff  but  the  analogy  of  its  parts  to  oppose  to  breaking.    These  serve  rather  for  swimming  than  fly- 

their  general  assertions.  ing  ;  and  the  little  animal  is  called  by  the  Icelanders 

As  these  animals  resemble  quadrupeds  in  conformar  the  '*  walfischoas,"  which  signifies  the  whale's  provender, 

tion,^  so  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  in  some  of  tlieir  They  have  the  taste  of  raw  muscles,  and  have  the  smell  of 

appetites  and  manners.   The  female  joins  with  tlie  male,  burnt  sugar.    These  are  the  food  of  the  whale,  which  it 

as^t  is  asserted,  "  more  humane,"  and  once  in  two  years  is  seen  to  ditiw  up  in  great  numbers  with  its  huge  jaws, 

feels  the  accesses  of  desire.  and  to  bruise  between  its  barbs,  which  are  always  iound 

Their  fidelity  to  each  other  exceeds  whatever  we  are  with  several  of  these  sticking  among  them. 
told  of  even  the  constancy  of  birds.    Some  fishers,  as       This  is  the  simple  food  of  the  great  Greenland  whale; 

Anderson  informs  us,  having  struck  one  of  two  whales,  it  pui*sues  no  other  animal,  leads  an  inofi'ensive  life  in 

a  male  and  a  female,  that  were  in  company  together,  the  its  element,  and  is  harmless  in  proportion  to  its  sti«ngth 

wounded  fish  made  a  long  and  tenible  resistance ;  it  to  do  mischief.    There  seems  to  be  an  analogy  between 

struck  down  a  boat  with  three  men  in  it  with  a  single  blow  its  manners  and  those  of  the  elephant    They  are  both 

of  the  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the  bottom.    The  other  the  strongest  and  the  largest  animals  in  their  respective 

still  attended  its  companion,  and  lent  it  every  assistance,  elements ;  neither  ofi'er  injury,  but  are  terrible  when 

till  at  last  the  fish  that  was  stiiick  sunk  under  the  num-  provoked  to  resentment    The  fin-fish,  indeed,  in  some 

her  of  its  wounds ;  while  its  faithful  associate,  disdain-  measure  differs  from  the  great  whale  in  this  particular, 

ing  to  survive  the  loss,  with  great  bellowing  stretched  as  it  subsists  chiefly  upon  herrings,  great  shoaU  of  which 

itself  upon  the  dead  fish  and  shared  its  fate.  it  is  often  seen  driving  before  it    Yet  even  the  swallow 

The  whale  goes  with  young  nine  or  ten  months,  and  of  this  fish  is  not  very  large  if  compared  to  the  cachalot 
is  then  fatter  than  usual,  particularly  when  near  the  tribe ;  and  its  ravages  are  but  sports  in  comparison, 
time  of  bringing  forth.  It  is  said  that  the  embryo  when  The  stomach  and  intestines  of  all  these  animals  when 
first  perceptible  is  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  opened  seldom  have  anything  in  them,  exce}>t  a  soft 
white ;  but  the  cub  when  excluded  is  black,  and  about  unctuous  substance  of  a  orowuish  colom* ;  and  their  ex- 
ten  feet  long.    She  generally  produces  one  young  one,  croments  are  of  a  shining  red. 

and  never  above  two.    When  she  suckles  her  young  she       As  the  whale  is  an  inofi'ensive  animal,  it  is  not  to  be 

throws  herself  on  one  side  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  wondered  that  it  has  many  enemies  willing  to  take 

the  young  one  attaches  itself  to  the  teat    The  breasts  advantage  of  its  disposition  and  inaptitude  for  combat 

are  two,  generally  hid  within  the  belly ;  but  she  can  There  is  a  small  animal  of  the  shell-fish  kind,  called  the 

produce  them  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  stand  forward  a  foot  "  whale-louse,"  that  sticks  to  its  body  as  we  see  shells 

and  a  half,  or  two  feet ;  and  the  teats  are  like  those  of  a  sticking  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  ship.    This  insinuates 

eow.   In  some  the  breasts  are  white ;  in  othere  speckled ;  itself  chiefiy  under  the  fins ;  and  whatever  efi*ort8  the 

in  all,  filled  with  a  laige  quantity  of  milk,  resembling  great  animal  makes  it  still  keeps  its  hold,  and  lives  upoa 

that  of  land  animals.  Uie  fat,  which  it  is  provided  wiUi  instruments  to  arrive  at 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  of  the  female  for       The  sword-fish,  however,  is  the  whale's  most  terrible 

Jier  olbpnng ;  she  carries  it  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  enemy.    "  At  the  sight  of  this  little  animal,"  says  Ander- 
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son,  "  the  whole  teetna  agitated  in  an  extraordinary  inhabitants,  as  it  Ib  alreadj  neaiiy  deserted  by  flie 

manner,  leaping  from  the  water  as  if  with  affright;  whales. 

wherever  it  appears  the  whale  preceives  it  at  a  dis-  The  art  of  taking  whales,  like  most  others,  is  mneh 

tance,  and  flies  from  it  in  the  opposite  direction.    I  have  improyed  by  time,  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  thM 

been  myself,"  continues  he,  "  a  spectator  of  their  terrible  practised  by  the  Biscayans  when  they  first  freqnented 

encounter.    Tlie  whale  has  no  instrument  of  defence  the  icy  sea.    But  as  the  description  of  their  metnods  is 

except  the  tail ;  with  that  it  endeavours  to  strike  the  the  least  complicated,  and  consequently  the  easiest  fiik> 

enemy ;  and  a  single  blow  taking  effect,  would  effectueJly  derstood,  it  will  be  best  suited  to  our  purpose, 

destroy  its  adversary :  but  the  sword-fish  is  as  active  as  For  this  navigation,  the  Biscayans  in  favourable  sea- 

the  other  is  strong,  and  easily  avoids  the  stroke ;  then  sons  fitted  out  &irty  s^ps,  of  two  hundred  and  fiftytons 

bounding  into  the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great  subjacent  each,  with  fifty  choice  men  apiece  and  a  few  boys.  Thess 

enemy,  and  endeavours,  not  to  pierce  with  its  pointed  were  stored  with  six  mouthsT provisions;  andeftchsb^ 

beak,  but  to  cut  it  with  its  toothed  edges.    Hie  sea  all  had  its  boats,  which  were  to  be  serviceable  wben'anirea 

about  is  soon  dyed  with  blood,  proceeding  fit>m  the  at  the  place  of  duty.    When  located  in  the  part  whem 

wounds  of  the  whale ;  while  the  enormous  animal  vainly  the  whales  are  expected  to  pass  to  the  south  ward,  they 

endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and  strikes  with  its  tail  always  keep  their  sails  set,  and  a  sailor  is  placed  at  the 

against  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  a  report  at  mast-head  to  give  information  when  he  spies  a  wfaaJe. 

each  blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a  cannon."  As  soon  as  he  discovers  one  the  whole  crew  are  instantly 

There  is  still  another  and  more  powerful  enemy,  called  in  employment ;  they  fit  out  their  boats,  and  row  away 

by  the  fishermen  of  New-England  the  "  killer."    This  to  where  the  whale  was  seen.    The  harpooner,  who  is  to 

is  itself  a  cetaceous  animal,  armed  with  strong  and  strike  the  fish,  stands  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  with  a 

powerfnl  teeth.    A  number  of  these  are  said  to  surround  harpoon  or  javelin  in  his  hand,  five  or  six  feet  kog, 

the  whale  in  the  same  manner  as  dogs  get  round  a  bull,  pointed  with  steel  like  the  barb  of  an  arrow,  of  a  trv 

Some  attack  it  with  their  teeth  behind;  others  attempt  angular  shape.    As  this  person's' place  is  that  of  the 

it  before ;  until,  at  last,  the  great  animal  is  torn  down,  greatest  dexterity,  so  also  it  is  the  greatest  danger :  ths 

and  its  ton^e  is  said  to  be  the  only  part  they  devour  whale  sometimes  overturns  the  boat  with  a  blow  of  its 

when  they  have  made  it  their  prey.    They  are  said  to  tail,  and  sometimes  drives  against  it  with  fury.    In 

be  of  such  great  strength,  that  one  of  them  alone  was  general,  however,  the  animal  seems  to  sleep  on  the  sof 

known  to  stop  a  dead  whale  that  several  boats  were  tow-  face  of  the  water ;  while  the  boat  approaching,  the  bsf- 

ing  along,  and  drag  it  from  among  them  to  the  bottom,  pooner  stands  aloft,  and  with  his  harpoon  tied  to  a  oord 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  these  enormous  fishes,  man  of  several  hundred  fathoms'  length,  darts  it  into  the 
is  the  greatest :  he  alone  destroys  more  in  a  year  than  animal,  and  then  the  boat  is  rowed  as  fast  as  possible 
the  rest  in  any  age,  and  has  actually  thinned  their  num-  away.  It  is  some  time  before  the  whale  seems  to  ink 
bers  in  that  part  of  the  worid  where  they  are  chiefly  the  blow;  the  instrument  has  usually  (Merced  no  deeper 
sought.  The  great  resort  of  these  animals  was  found  to  than  the  fkt,  and  that  being  insensible,  the  animal  con- 
be  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  where  the  tinues  for  a  while  motionless ;  but  soon  roosed  hom  its 
distance  of  the  voyage,  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  the  seeming  lethargy  as  the  shaft  continues  to  pierce  deeper 
terrors  of  the  icy  sea,  and,  still  more,  their  own  formi-  and  deeper  into  the  muscular  flesh,  it  flies  off  with 
dable  bulk,  might  have  been  expected  to  protect  them  amazing  rapidity.  In  the  meantime  the  harpoon  sticks 
from  human  injury.  But  all  these  were  but  slight  in  its  side,  while  the  rope,  which  is  coiled  up  in  the 
barriers  against  man's  arts,  his  courage,  and  his  neces-  boat,  and  runs  upon  a  swivel,  lengthens  as  toe  whale 
sities.  The  European  ships,  soon  after  the  improvement  recedes,  but  still  shows  the  part  of  the  deep  to  which  it 
of  navigation,  found  the  way  into  those  seas ;  and  as  has  retreatecl  The  cord  is  coiled  up  with  great  eaie ; 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  for  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  <m,  that  if  it 
Biscayans  were  in  possession  of  a  very  considerable  trade  was  but  the  least  checked  as  it  yields  with  the  animal's 
to  the  coasts  of  Greenland.  The  Dutch  and  the  English  retreat,  it  would  infaUibly  overset  the  boat,  and  the 
followed  them  thither,  and  soon  took  the  branch  of  com-  crew  would  go  to  the  bottom.  It  sometimes  happens, 
merce  out  of  their  hands.  The  English  commenced  the  also,  that  the  rapidity  with  which  ^be  rope  runs  orer 
business  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  the  swivel  at  the  edge  of  the  boat  heats  it,  and  it 
tury ;  and  the  town  of  Hull  had  the  honour  of  first  would  infallibly  take  fire  did  not  a  man  stand  con- 
attempting  that  profitable  branch  of  trade.  tinually  with  a  wet  mop  in  his  hand  to  cool  the  swivel  u 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  insert  here  a  short  the  cord  runs.    The  whale,  having  dived  to  a  eonsidenr 

extract,  copied  from  a  paper  compiled  by  a  scientific  and  ble  depth,  remains  at  the  bottom,  sometimes  for  oetr 

medical  gentleman  in  Hull  (K.  Munroe,  Es(}.),  and  read  half  an  hour,  with  tlie  harpoon  in  its  body,  and  then 

before  the  membere  of  the  British  Association  on  their  rises  to  take  breath,  expecting  the  danger  over;  but  the 

jecent  visit  to  that  town,  showing  the  total  number  instant  it  appeara  they  are  all  ready  with  their  boats  to 

of  men  and  ships  employed  in  the  Greenland  and  Davis*  receive  it,  and  fling  their  harpoons  into  its  body;  the 

Straits  fisheries  from  the  year  1772  up  to  the  present  animal  again  dives  and  again  rises,  while  they  repett 

time  (1853) :— Number  of  men,  85,664 ;  ships,  1,949 ;  their  blows.    The  ship  follows  in  full  sail,  like  all  the 

ships  lost,  60;  tuns  of  oil,  171,907;  value  of  oil,  at  the  rest  never  losing  sight  of  the  boate,  and  read^  to  lend 

average  price  of  £90  per  tun,  j85,1  58,080;  average  tuns  them  assistance :  tiie  whole  ocean  seems  dyed  in  blood, 

of  oil  per  ship,  5,995 ;  tons  of  bone  at  the  average  of  1  Thus  they  renew  their  attack,  till  the  whale  begins  to  be 

cwt  per  tun  of  oil,  8,556 ;  value  of  bone  at  the  average  quite  enieebled  and  spent,  when  they  phmge  their  long 

price  of  ^200  per  ton,  jgl,69 1,200 ;  total  value  of  oil  and  spears  into  various  parts  of  its  body,  and  the  enormous 

bone,  j£6,847,580.  animal  expires.     When  it  is  dead,  to  prevent  it  from 

At  present  the  trade  seems  upon  the  decline,  as  the  sinking,  they  tie  it  with  a  strong  iron  chain  to  the  bosi, 
quantity  of  fish  is  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  constant  and  either  cut  it  up  in  pieces  and  carry  it  home  in  that 
capture  for  such  a  vast  length  of  time.  A  great  many  manner,  or  extract  the  oil  fr^m  the  blubber  on  ship- 
fishers,  from  a  defect  of  whales,  apply  themselves  to  the  bo^. 

seal-fishery,  a  thousand  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal  to  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  these  fish  were  taken  in 

a  full-grown  whale.    The  poor  natives  of  Greenland  the  beginning :  but  succeeding  arts  have  improved  the 


years  will    and  strikes  the  animal  with  much  greater 
aee  that  extensive  coast  totally  deserted  by  its  original    there  sjre  better  methods  for  extracting  the  oil,  and  proper 
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machines  for  cutting  the  animal  up  than  were  used  the  animal  poaeeflsed  of  these  formidahle  weapons  is 

in  the  early  fisheries.    But  as  an  account  of  this  he-  urged  to  employ  them,  it  driyes  directly  forward  ^gainsl 

longs  to  the  History  of  Art,  and  not  of  Nature,  we  must  the  enemy  with  its  teeth,  that,  like  protended  spears, 

be  contented  with  obserying  that  several  parts  of  this  pierce  whatever  stands  before  them, 

animal,  and  all  but  the  intestines  and  the  bones,  are  The  extreme  length  of  these  instruments  have  induced 

turned  to  very  good  account — oot  only  the  oil,  but  the  some  to  consider  them  rather  as  horns  than  teeth ;  but 

greaves  from  wnioh  it  is  separated.    The  barbs,  also,  they  in  every  respect  resemble  the  tusks  of  the  boar  and 

were  an  article  of  great  profit,  but  have  sunk  in  their  the  elephant    Tney  grow,  as  in  them,  from  sockets  in 

price  since  women  no  longer  use  them  to  swell  out  their  the  upper  jaw ;  they  have  the  solidity  of  the  hardest 

petticoats  with  whalebone.    The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  bone,  and  far  siupass  ivory  in  aU  its  qualities.    The 

also  a  dainty  to  some  nations ;   and  even  the  French  same  error  has  led  others  to  suppose,  mat  as  among 

seamen  are  now  and  then  found  to  dress  and  use  it  as  quadrupeds  the  female  was  often  loimd  without  horns, 

their  ordinary  diet  at  sea.    It  is  said  by  the  English  so  these  instruments  of  defence  were  only  to  be  found  in 

and  Dutch  sailors  to  be  hard  and  ill-tastod ;  but  the  the  male ;  but  this  has  been  more  than  once  refuted  by 

French  assert  the  contrary ;  and  the  savages  of  Qreen-  actual  experience;  both  sexes  are  found  armed  in  this 

land,  as  well  as  those  near  the  south  pole,  are  fond  of  it  manner ;  the  horn  is  sometimes  found  wreathed  and 

to  distraction.    They  eat  tiie  flesh  and  drink  the  oil,  sometimes  smooth ;  sometimes  a  Uttie  beut  and  some- 

which  is  a  first-rate  delicacy.    The  finding  a  dead  whale  times  straight ;  but  always  strong,  deeply  fixed,  and 

is  an  adventure  considered  amongthe  fortunate  circum-  sharply  pointed. 

stances  of  their  wretched  lives.  They  make  their  abode  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these  appointments  for  com- 
beside  it,  and  seldom  remove  till  they  have  left  nothing  bat,  these  long  and  pointed  tusks,  amazing  strenffth,  and 
but  the  bones.  unmatchable  oeleritv,  the  narwhale  is  one  of  the  most 
Jaoobson — ^whom  we  quoted  before  in  the  History  harmless  and  peaceaue  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
of  Birds,  where  he'  describes  his  countrymen  of  the  seen  constantly  and  inofiensively  sporting  among  the 
island  of  Feroe  as  living  a  part  of  the  year  on  salted  other  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  no  way  attempting  to 
gulls — ^tells  us  also  that  they  are  very  fond  of  salted  injure  them,  but  pleased  in  their  company.  The  Green- 
whale's  flesh.  The  fat  of  the  head  they  season  with  landers  call  the  narwhale  the  fore-runner  of  the  whale ; 
bay  salt,  and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  in  the  chimney,  for  wherever  it  is  seen  the  whale  is  shortiy  after  sure  to 
He  thinks  it  tastes  as  well  as  fat  bacon,  and  the  lean,  follow.  This  may  arise  as  weU  from  the  natural  passion 
which  they  boil,  is,  in  his  opinion,  not  inferior  to  beef.  I  for  society  in  tiiese  animals  as  from  both  living  upon 
fancy  poor  Jacobson  would  make  but  an  indifierent  the  same  food,  which  aore  the  insects  described  in  the 
taster  at  one  of  our  city  feasts !  preceding  chapter.    These  powerful  fishes  make  war 

upon  no  other  living  creature ;  and,  though  furnished 

■  with  instruments  to  spread  general  destruction,  are  as 

innocent  and  as  peaceful  as  a  drove  of  oxen.    Nay,  so 

CHAP.  IV.  regardless  are  they  of  their  own  weapons,  and  so  utterly 

unmindfrtl  to  keep  them  in  repair  for  engagement,  that 

or  THB  NABWHALX.  thev  are  cimstantiy  seen  covered  over  with  weeds,  slough, 

and  all  the  filth  oi  tiie  sea ;  they  seem  rather  considered 

From  whales  that  entirely  want  teeth  we  eome  to  such  as  an  impediment  than  a  defence, 

as  have  them  in  the  upper-jaw  only ;  and  in  this  class  The  manners  and  appetites  both  of  the  narwhale  and 

there  is  found  but  one — tiie  narwhale,  or  sea-unicorn,  the  great  whale  are  entirely  similar ;  they  both  alike 

This  fish  is  not  so  large  as  tiie  whale,  not  being  above  want  teeth  for  chewing,  and  are  obliffed  to  live  upon 

sixty  feet  long.    Its  body  is  slenderer,  and  its  fat  not  in  insects ;  tiiey  both  are  peaceable  and  harmless,  and 

so  great  abundance.     But  this  great  animal  is  suffi-  always  rather  fly  than  seek  the  combat     The  narwhale, 

ctentiy  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  tooth,  or  its  however,  has  a  much  narrower  gape  than  the  ff^at 

teetii,  which  stand  pointing  directiy  forward  from  the  whale,  and,  tiierefc^e,  does  not  want  the  use  of  barbs  to 

fmper-jaw,  and  are  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long.    In  keen  in  its  food  when  onee  sucked  into  the  mouth.    It 

all  the  variety  of  weapons  with  which  Nature  has  armed  is  also  much  swifter,  and  would  never  be  taken  by  the 

her  various  tribes,  there  is  not  one  so  large  or  so  formi-  fisherman  but  for  those  very  tusks  which  at  first  appear 

dable  as  this.    This  terrible  weapon  is  generally  found  to  be  its  principal  defence.    These  animals,  as  was  said, 

single,  and  some  are  of  opinion  tiiat  the  animal  is  fur-  'being  fond  of  hving  together,  are  always  seen  in  herds 

nished  but' with  one  by  Nature ;  but  there  is  at  present  of  several  at  a  time ;  and  whenever  they  are  attacked, 

the  skull  of  a  narwhale  at  the  Stadthouse  at  Amsterdam  they  crowd  togetiier  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are 

with  two  teeth ;  which  plainly  proves  that  in  some  ani-  mutuidly  embarrassed  by  th^r  tusks.    By  these  they  are 

Dials  at  least  this  instrument  is  double.    It  is  even  a  often  locked  together,  and  are  prevented  nrom  sinking  to 

doubt  whether  it  may  not  be  so  in  all ;  and  that  the  the  bottom.     It  seldom  happens,  therefore,  but  the 

narwhale's  wanting  a  tooth  is  only  an  accident  which  it  fishermen  make  sure  of  one  or  two  of  the  hindmost, 

has  met  with  in  the  encounters  it  is  obliged  daily  to  be  which  very  weU  revmrd  their  trouble, 

engaged  in.    But  it  must  be  owned  of  those  that  are  It  is  from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  teeth, 

taken   with   only  one  tooth,  there    seems   no   socket  therefore,  that  this  fish  demands  a  distinct  history ;  and 

nor  no  remains  oi  any  other  upon  the  opposite  side  such  has  been  the  curiosity  of  mankind,  and  their  desire 

oi  the  jaw,  but  all  is  plain  and  even.    However  this  be,  to  procure  them,  that  a  century  ago  they  were  considered 

the  tooth,  or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it,  the  horn  as  the  oreatest  rarity  in  the  world.    At  that  time  the  art 

of  the  narwhale  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  natural  instru-  of  catching  whales  was  not  known  ;  and  mankind  saw 

ments  of  destruction.    It  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  few,  except  such  as  were  stranded  on  the  coasts  by  acci- 

about  the  thickness  of  the  small  of  a  man's  leg,  wreathed  dent   The  tooth  of  the  narwhale,  therefore,  was  ascribed 

in  the  manner  we  sometimes  see  twisted  bars  of  iron ;  it  to  a  very  different  animal  from  that  which  really  bore  it. 

tapers  to  a  sharp  point;   and  is  whiter,  hejivier,  and  Among  other  fossil  substances  they  were  sometmies  dug 

harder  than  ivory.    It  is  generally  seen  to  spring  from  up ;  and  the  narwhale  being  utterly  unknown,  natural- 

the  left  side  of  the  head  directly  forward  in  a  straight  ists  soon  found  a  terrestrial  owner.    They  were  thought 

line  with  the  body ;   and  its  root  enters  into  the  socket  to  be  the  horns  of  unicorns— an  animal  described  by 

above  a  foot  and  a  half.    In  a  skull  to  be  seen  at  Ham-  Pliny  as  resembling  a  horse,  and  with  one  straight  horn 

burg  there  are  two  teeth,  which  are  each  above  seven  darting  forward  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead.    These 

feet  long,  and  are  eight  inches  in  drcuraferenoe.   When  teeth  were  therefore  considered  as  a  strong  testimony  in 
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ftivour  of  that  historian's  yeracity,  and  were  diown  from  this  part  it  fills  anew  from  eveiy  part  of  the  bodj ; 

among  the  most  precious  remains  of  Antiquity.     Even  and  from  this  is  generally  obtained  about  nine  barrels 

for  some  time  after  the  narwhale  was  known  the  deceit  of  oil.     Besides  this,  the  spinal-marrow,  which  ia  about 

was  continued,  as  those  who  were  possessed  of  a  tooth  as  thick  as  a  man's  tbign,  and  reaches  all  along  the 

sold  it  to  great  advantage.    But  at  present  they  are  too  back-bone  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  no  thicker  than  one'i 

well  known  to  deceive  any,  and  are  only  shown  for  what  finf^er,  affords  no  inconsiderable  quantity, 

they  really  are— their  curiosity  increasing  in  proportion  This  substance,  which  is  used  in  the  compositioii 

to  Uieir  weight  and  their  size.  of  many  medicines  rather  to  give  them  consistence  than 

efficacy,  was  at  first  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  both  from 

■  the  many  viitues  ascribed  to  it  and  the  small  quantity 

that  the  cachalot  was  capable  of  supplying;  at  present 

CHAP.  V.  the  price  is  greatly  fallen ;  first,  because  its  efficacy  in 

medicine  is  found  to  be  very  small,  and  again,  beoause 

OF  THE  CACHALOT  AND  ITS  VARIETIES.  the  wholc  oll  of  the  fish  is  vexy  easily  conveitible  into 

spermaceti.  This  is  loerformed  by  boiling  it  with  a  left 
The  cachalot,  which  has  generally  gone  under  the  of  pot-ash,  and  hardening  it  in  the  manner  of  ao^>. 
same  of  the  spei-maceti-whale,  till  Mr.  Pennant  very  Candles  ara  now  made  of  it,  which  are  substituted  for 
nroperly  made  the  distinction  by  borrowing  its  name  wax  and  sold  much  cheaper;  so  that  we  need  not  fear 
nrom  the  French,  has  several  teeth  in  the  under-jaw,  but  having  our  si)ermaceti  adulterated  in  the  manner  tamm 
none  in  the  upper.  As  there  are  no  less  than  seven  medical  books  caution  us  to  beware  of ;  for  they  care- 
distinctions  among  whales,  so  also  there  are  the  same  fully  guard  us  against  having  our  spermaceti  adulterated 
number  of  distinctions  in  the  tribe  we  are  describing —  with  virgin  s  wax. 

the  cachalot  with  two  fins  and  a  black  back — the  cachalot  As  to  the  ambergris  which  is  sometimes  found  in  this 
with  two  fins  and  a  whitish  back — that  with  a  spout  whale,  it  was  long  considered  as  a  substance  found  float- 
in  the  neck — that  with  a  spout  in  the  snout — that  with  ing  on  the  surface  of  the  sea;  but  time,  that  reveals  the 
three  fins  and  sharp-pointed  teeth — that  with  three  fins  secrets  of  the  mercenary,  has  discovered  that  it  chieflj 
and  sharp-edged  teeth — and,  lastly,  the  cachalot  with  belongs  to  this  animal.    The  name,  which  has  been  im- 
three  fins  and  flatted  teeth.  properly  given  to  the  former  substance,  seems  more 
This  tribe  is  not  of  such  enormous  size  as  the  whale,  justly  to  l^long  to  this ;  for  the  ambergris  is  found  in 
properly  so  called,  not  being  above  sixty  feet  long,  and  the  place  where  the  seminal  vessels  are  usually  situated 
sixteen  feet  high.    In  consequence  of  their  being  more  in  other  animals.     It  is  found  in  a  bag  of  three  or  four 
slender,  they  are  much  more  active  than  the  common  feet  long,  in  round  lumps  from  one  to  twenty  pounds 
whale ;  they  remain  a  longer  time  at  the  bottom,  and  weight,  floating  in  a  fluid  rather  thinner  than  oil,  and 
afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil.    As  in  the  common  of  a  yellowish  colour.    There  are  never  seen  more  than 
whale  the  head  was  seen  to  make  a  third  part  of  its  bulk,  four  at  a  time  in  one  of  these  bags ;  and  that  which 
so  in  this  species  the  head  is  so  large  as  to  make  one  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  which  was  the  largest  ever 
half  of  the  whole.    The  tongue  of  this  animal  is  small,  seen,  was  found  single.    These  balls  of  ambergris  are  not 
but  the  throat  is  very  formidable ;  and  with  very  great  found  in  all  fishes  of  this  kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest 
ease  it  could  swallow  an  ox.     In  tlie  stomach  of  the  and    strongest      The    uses  of  this   medicine  for  the 
whale  scarce  anything  is  to  be  found  ;  but  in  that  of  the  purpose  of  luxury  and  as  a  perfume  are  w<ell  known  ; 
cachalot  there  are  loads  of  fish  of  different  kinds — some  though  upon  some  subjects  ignoranoe  is  preferable  to 
whole,  some  half-digested,  some  small,  and  others  eight  information, 
or  nine  feet  long.    The  cachalot  is  therefore  as  destruc- 
tive among  lesser  fishes  as  the  whale  is  harmless ;  and  ^-.i-.. 
can  at  one  gulp  swallow  a  shoal  of  fishes  down  its  enor- 
mous gullet     Lin  mens  tells  us  that  this  fish  pui-sues  CHAP.  VL 
and  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  porpoises  so  much  as  often 
to  drive  them  ou  shore.  on   the  dolphin,  the  oiiAiiPue,  and  the   porpoieb. 

But  how  formidable  soever  this  fish  mav  be  to  its  with  their  tarieties. 
fellows  of  the  deep,  it  is  by  far  tlie  most  valuable  and 

the  most  sought  after  by  man,  as  it  contains  two  very  All  these  fish  have  teeth  both  in  the  upper  and  the 

precious  drugs — spermaceti  and  ambergris.    The  use  lower  jaw,  and  are  much  less  than  the  whale.    The 

of  these,  either  for  the  purposes  of  Inxuiy  or  medicine,  ffi-ampus,  which  is  the  largest  never  exceeds  twen^ 

is  so  universal,  that  the  capture  of  tliis  animal  (which  feet    It  may  also  be  distinguished  by  the  flatness  of  its 

alone  supplies  them)  turns  out  to  very  great  advantage,  head,  which  resembles  a  boat  upside  down.    The  por- 

particulai-ly  since  the  art  has  been  found  out  of  convert-  poise  resembles  the  grampus  in  most  things  except  the 

ing  all  the  oil  of  this  animal  as  well  as  the  brain  into  snout  which  is  not  above  eight  feet  long ;  its  snout  also 

that  substance  called  spermaceti.  more  resembles  that  of  a  hog.    The  dolphin  has  a  strong 

This  substance  as  it  is  naturally  formed  is  found  in  resemblance  to  the  potpoise,  except  that  its  snoiit  is 

the  head  of  the  animal,  and  is  no  other  than  the  bi*ain.  longer  and  more  pointed.    They  have  all  fins  on  the 

The  outward  skin  of  the  head  being  taken  off,  a  covering  back ;   they  all  have   heads  veiy  large,  like  the    rest 

of  fat  offere  about  three  inches  thick ;  and  under  that  of  the  whale  kind,  and  resemble  each  other  in   tbeir 

instead  of  a  bony  skull,  the  animal  has  only  another  appetites,  their  manners,  and  their  conformations,  being 

tiiick  skin  that  serves  for  a  covering  and  defence  of  the  equally  voracious,  active,  and  roving, 

brain.    The  first  cavity  or  chamber  of  the  brain  is  filled  The  great  agility  of  these  animals  prevents  their  often 

with  that  spermaceti  which  is  supposed  of  the  greatest  being  taken.    They  seldom  remain  a  moment   above 

purity  and  highest  value.     From  this  cavity  there  is  water ;  sometimes,  indeed,  their  too  eager  pursuits  ex- 

generally  drawn  about  seven  bairels  of  the  clearest  sper-  pose  them  to  danger ;  and  a  shoal  of  herrings  often 

maceti,  which,  thrown  upon  water,  coagulates  like  cheese,  allures  them  out  .of  their  depth.    In  such  a  case  the 

Below  this  there  is  another  chamber  just  over  the  gullet,  hungry  animal  continues  to  flounder  in  the  shallows 

which  is  about  seven  feet  high ;  and  this  also  contains  till  knocked  on  the  head,  or  till  the  returning  tide  sea* 

the  drug,  but  of  less  value.    It  is  distributed  in  this  sonably  comes  to  its  relief.    But  all  this  trilte,  and  the 

cavity,  lik<)  honey  in  a  hive,  in  small  cells,  separated  dolphin  in  particular,  are  not  less  swift  than  destructive. 

from  each  other  by  a  membrane  like  the  inner-skin  of  an  No  fish  could  escape  them  but  from  the  awkward  poeitiom 

egg.    In  proportion  as  the  oily  substance  is  drawn  away  of  the  mouth,  which  is  plaoed  in  a  manner  under  the 
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bead;  yet,eTen  with  these  disadraDtages,  their  depreda-  in  pui-sning  the  hare.    Howeyer,  the  poipoise  not  only 

tioQs  are  so  gi*eat  that  they  have  been  justly  styled  the  seeks  for  prey  near  the  surface,  but  often  descends  to  the 

]>lunderer8  of  the  deep.  bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels  and  sesrworms,  which  it 

What  could  induce  the  ancients  to  a  predilection  in  roots  out  of  the  sand  with  its  nose,  in  the  manner  hogs 

lavour  of  these  animals,  particularly  the  dolphin,  it  is  harrow  up  the  fields  for  food.   For  this  purpose  the  nose 

not  easy  to  aocount  for.     Historians  and  philosophers  projects  a  little,  is  shorter  aud  stronger  than  that  of  the 

seem  to  have  contended  who  should  invent  the  greatest  dolphin ;  and  the  neck  is  furnished  with  veiy  strong 

number  of  fables  concerning  them.    The  dolphin  was  muscles,  which  enable  it  the  readier  to  turn  up  the  sand, 

eelebrated  in  the  earliest  time  for  its  fondness  to  the  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  impetuosity  or  the 

human    race,   and  was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  hunger  of  these  animals  in  their  usual  pursuits  urges 

ef  the  boy-loving  and  philanthropist    Scarce  an  acci-  them  beyond  the  limits  of  safety.    The  fishermen,  who 

dent  could  happen  at  sea  but  the  dolphin  offered  himself  extend  their  long  nets  for  pilchards  on    the    coasts 

to  conyey  the  unfortunate  to  shore.    The  musician  flung  of  Cornwall,  have  sometimes  an  im welcome  capture  in 

into  the  sea  by  pirates — the  boy  taking  an  airing  into  one  of  these.    Their  feeble  nets,  which  |are  calculated 

the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  returning  again  in  safety,  were  only  for  taking  smaller  prey,  suiSer  an  universal  lace> 

obliged  to  the  dolphin  for  its  services.     It  is  not  easy,  I  ration  from  the  efforts  of  this  strong  animal  to  escape ; 

eaj,  to  assign  a  cause  why  the  ancients  should  thus  have  and  if  it  be  not  knocked  on  the  head  before  it  has  had 

invented  so  many  fables  in  their  favour.    The  figure  time  to  flounder,  the  nets  are  destroyed  and  the  fishery 

of  these  animals  is  far  from  prejudicing  us  in  their  interrupted.    There  is  nothing,  therefore,  that  they  so 

interest ;  their  extreme  rapacity  tends  still  less  to  endear  much  dread  as  the  entangling  a  purpoise ;  and  they  do 

them ;  I  know  nothing  that  can  reconcile  them  to  man  everything  to  intimidate  the  animal  from  approaching, 

and  excite  his  prejudices,  except  that  when  taken  they  Indeed,  these  creatures  are  so  violent  in  the  pursuit 

sometimes  have  a  plaintive  moan,  with  which  they  con-  of  their  prey,  that  they  sometimes  follow  a  shoal  of 

tinue  to  express  their  pain  till  they  expire.    This  at  first  small  fishes  up  a  fresh-water  river,  from  whence  they 

might  have  excited  human  pity ;  and  that  might  have  find  no  small  difliculty  to  return.    We  have  often  seen 

produced  afifection.    At  present  these  fishes  are  regarded  them  taken  in  the  Thames  at  London,  both  above  the 

even  by  the  vulgar  in  a  very  different  light ;  their  ap-  bridges  and  below  them.     It  is  curious  enough  to  ob- 

rr&nce  is  far  from  being  esteemed  a  favourable  omen  serve  with  what  activity  they  avoid  their  pursuers,  and 

the  seamen ;  and  from  their  boundings,  springs,  and  what  little  time  they  require  to  fetch  breath  above  the 

^Hcs  in  the  water,  experience  has  taught  the  mariners  water.    The  manner  of  Killing  them  is  for  four  or  five 

to  prepare  for  a  storm.  boats  to  spread  over  a  part  of  the  river  in  which  they 

But  it  is  not  to  one  cireumstance  only  that  the  are  seen,  and  with  fire-arms  to  shoot  at  them  the  instant 

ancients  have  confined  their  fabulous  reports  concerning  they  rise  ahove  the  water.    The  fish  being  thus  for  some 

these  animals;  as  firom  their  leaps  out  of  their  element  time  kept  in  agitation,  requires  to  come  to  the  siirfaoe 

they  assume  a  temporary  curvature,  which  is  by  no  at  quicxer  intervals,  and  thus  affords  the  marksmen 

means  their  natural  figure  in  the  water,  the  old  painters  more  frequent  opportunities. 

and  sculptors  have  universally  drawn  them  wrong.    A  When  the  porpoise  is  taken  it  becomes  no  inconsider- 

dolphin  IS  scarce  ever  exhibited  by  the  ancients  in  a  able  capture,  as  it  yields  a  very  large  quantity  of  oil ; 

straight  shape,  but  curved,  in  the  position  which  they  and  the  lean  of  some,  particularly  if  the  animal  be 

sometimes  appear  in  when  exerting  their  force ;  and  the  young,  is  said  to  be  as  well  tasted  as  veal.    The  inhabi- 

poets,  too,  have  adopted  the  general  error.    Even  Pliny,  tants  of  Norway  prepare  from  the  eggs  found  in  the  body 

the  best  naturalist,  has  asserted  that  they  instantly  die  of  this  fish  a  kind  of  caviare,  which  is  said  to  be  very 

when  taken  out  of  the  water;   but  Rondelet,  on  the  delicate  sauce,  or  good  wheu  even  eaten  with  bread 

contrary,  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  a  dolphin  carried  There  is  a  fishery  for  porpoises  along  the  western  isles 

alive  from  Montpelier  to  Lyons.  of  Scodand  during  the  sununer    season,  when    they 

The  modems  have  more  just  notions  of  these  animals,  abound  on  that  shore ;   and  this  branch  of  industry 

and  have  got  over  the  many  fables  which  every  day's  turns  to  good  advantage. 

experience  contradicts.     Indeed,  their  numbers  are  so  As  for  the  rest,  we  are  told  that  these  animals  go  with 

great,  and,  though  shy,  they  are  so  often  taken,  that  young  ten  months ;  that,  like  the  whale,  they  seldom 

such  peculiarities,  if  they  were  possessed  of  any,  would  bring  frarth  above  one  at  a  time,  and  that  in  the  midst 

have  oeen  long  since  ascertained.    They  are  found,  the  of  summer ;  that  they  live  to  a  considerable  age,  though 

porpoise  especially,  in  such  vast  numbers  in  all  parts  some  say  not  above  twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  and  they 

of  the  sea  that  surrounds  this  kingdom,  that  they  are  sleep  with  the  snout  above  water.    They  seem  to  possess^ 

sometimes  noxious  to  seamen  when  they  sail  in  small  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  the  manners 

vessels.    In  some  places  they  almost  darken  the  water  of  whales ;  and  the  history  of  one  species  of  cetaceous 

88  they  rise  to  take  breath,  and  particularly  before  auimals  will  in  a  great  measure  serve  for  all  the  rest 
bad  weather  are  much  agitated,  swimming  against  the 

as  they  rise  to  take  breath,  and  particularly  before  ..^^_ 
wind,  and  tumbling  about  with  unusual  violence. 

Whether  these  motions  be  the  gambols  of  pleasure  or  BOOK  11. — CHAP.  I. 
the  agitations  of  terror  is  not  well  known.    It  is  most 

probable  that  they  dread  those  scenes  of  turbulance,  of  cartilaoikous  fishes  in  oenkral. 
when  the  lesser  fishes  shrink  to  the  bottom,  and  their 

prey  no  longer  offers  in  sufficient  abundance.    In  times  We  have  seen  the  fishes  of  the  cetaceous  kind  bear  a 

of  fairer  weather  they  are  seen  hei^ng  together,  and  strong  resemblance  to  quadrupeds  in  their  conformation ; 

pursuing  shoals  of  various  fish  with  great  impetuosity,  those  of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  are  one  remove  sepa- 

Their  method  of  hunting  their  game,  if  it  may  be  so  rated  i^m  them :  they  form  the  shade  that  completes 

ealled,  is  to  foUow  in  a  pack,  and  thus  give  each  other  the  imperceptible  gradations  of  Nature, 

mutual  assistauoe.    At  that  season  when  the  mackarel,  The  first  great  distinction  they  exhibit  is,  in  having 

the  herring,  the  salmon,  and  other  fish  of  passage  begin  cartilages  or  gristles  instead  of  bones.    The  cetaceous 

to  make  their  appearance,  the  cetaceous  tnbes  are  seen  tribes  have  their  bones  entirely  resembling  those  of 

fierce  in  pursuit,  urging  their  prey  from  one  creek  or  quadrupeds — ^thick,  white,  and   filled    with    marrow ; 

bay  to  another,  deterring  them  from    the    shallows,  tnose  of  tiie  spinous  kind,  on  the  contrary,  have  small 

driving  them  towards  each  other's  ambush,  and  using  ones,  with  points  resembling  thorns,  and  generally  solid 

a  greater  variety  of  arte  than  hounds  are  seen  to  exert  throughout.     Fishes  of  the  cartilaginous  kinds  have 
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their  bones  always  soft  and  yielding;  asd  age,  that  shell  they  begin  to  quit  the  womb  also.    Unlike  to 

hardens  the  bones  of  other  animals,  rather  contributes  quadrupeds  or  the  cetaceous  tribes,  that  quit  the  egg 

still  more  to  soften  theirs.    The  size  of  all  fishes  increase  a  few  days  after  their  first  conception,  and  continue  in 

with  age ;  but  from  the  pliancy  of  the  bones  in  this  tribe  the  womb  seyeral  months  after,  these  continue  in  the 

they  seem  to  have  no  bound  placed  to  their  dimensions ;  body  of  the  female  in  their  egg  state  for  weeks  together; 

and  it  is  supposed  that  they  grow  larger  every  day  till  and  the  eggs  are  found  linked  together  by  ji  membrane, 

thev  die.  from  which,  when  the  fostus  gets  free,  it  continues  but  a 

They  have  other  differences,  more  obviously  discern-  very  short  time  till  it  delivers  itself  from  its  confine- 

ible.    We  have  observed  that  the  cetaceous  tribes  had  ment  in  the  womb.    The  eggs  themselves  consist  of  a 

lungs  like  quadrupeds,  a  heart  with  its  partition  in  the  white  and  a  yolk,  and  have  a  substance  instead  of  c^ell 

same  manner,  and  apparatus  for  hearing ;  on  the  other  that  aptly  may  be  compared  to  softened  horn.     These, 

hand,  we  mentionea  that  the  spinous  Idnds  had  no  as  I  observed,  are  sometimes  hatched  in  the  womb  as  in 

organs  of  hearing,  no  lungs  to  breathe  through,  and  no  the  shaik  and  ray  kinds ;  and  they  are  sometimes  ex« 

partition  in  the  heart ;  but  that  their  cold  red  blood  was  eluded,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  before  the  animal  comes  to 

circulated  by  means  of  the  impulse  made  upon  their  its  time  of  disengaging.    Thus  we  see  that  there  seems 

gills  by  the  water.    Gartilaffinous  fishes  unite  both  these  very  little  difference  between  the  viviparous  and  the 

systems  in  their  conformation :  like  the  cetaceous  tribes,  oviparous  kinds  in  this  class  of  fishes ;  the  one  hatch 

they  have  organs  of  hearing,  and  lungs ;    like    the  their  eggs  in  the  womb,  and  the  young  continue  no  long 

spinous  kinds  they  have  gills,  and  a  heart  without  a  time  there ;  the  others  exclude  their  eggs  before  hatcf 

partition.    Thus  possessed  of  a  two-fold  power  of  breath-  ing,  and  leave  it  to  time  and  accident  to  bring  their 

ing — sometimes  by  means  of  their  lunffs,  sometimes  by  yoimg  to  maturity. 

that  of  their  gills — ^thejr  seem  to  unite  all  the  advantages  Such  are  the  peculiar  marks  of  the  cartilaginous 

of  which  their  situation  is  capable,  and  draw  mm  class  of  fishes,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds.    To  give 

both  elements  every  aid  to  their  necessities  or  their  a  distinct  description  of  every  fish  Ib  as  little  my  inten- 

enjoyments.  tion  as  perhaps  it  is  the  wish  of  the  reader :  but  the 

This  double  capacity  of  breathing  in  these  animsls  is  peculiarities  or  each  kind  deserve  notice,  and  the  most 

one  of  the  most  remarkable   features  in  the  history  striking  of  these  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit 

of  Nature.    The  apertures  by  which  they  breathe  are  Cartilaginous  fish  may  be  divided,  first,  into  those 

g laced  somewhere  about  the  head — either  beneath,  as  of  the  shark  kind,  with  a  body  growing  less  towards  the 

1  a  flat  fish ;  on  the  sides,  as  in  sharks ;  or  on  the  top  tail,  a  rough  skin,  with  the  mouth  placed  far  beneath 

of  the  head,  as  in  pipe-fish.    To  these  apertures  the  the  end  of  the  nose,  five  apertures  on  the  sides  of  the 

gills  are  affixed,  but  without  any  bone  to  open  or  shut  neck  for  breathing,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  longer 

them  as  in  spinous  fishes,  from  which  by  this  mark  than  the  lower.     This  class  chiefly  comprehends  the 

they  can  easily  be  distinguished,  though  otherwise  very  great  white  shark,  the  balance-fish,  the  hound-fish,  the 

much  alike  in  appearance.    From  these  are  bending  monk-fish,  the  doff-fish,  the  basking  shark,  the  zygasna, 

cylindrical  ducts,  ttiat  run  to  the  lungs,  and  are  sup-  the  tope,  the  cat-nsh,  the  blue  shark,  the  searfox,  the 

posed  to  convey  the  air  that  gives  the  organs  their  proper  smooth  hound-fish,  and  the  porbeagle.    These  are  all 

play.    The  heart,  however,  has  but  one  valve ;  so  that  of  t^e  same  nature,  and  differ  more  in  size  than  in  figure 

their  blood  wants  that  double  circulation  which  obtains  or  conformation. 

in  the  cetaceous  kinds ;  and  the  lungs  seem  to  me  rather  The  next  division  is  that  of  the  flat  fish ;  and  these, 

as  an  internal  assistant  to  the  gUls  than  fitted  for  sup-  from  their  broad,  flat,  thin  shape,  are  sufficiently  dislizk- 

plying  the  same  offices  in  quadrupeds,  for  they  want  the  guishable  frt)m  all  others  of  this  kind.    They  may  be 

pulmonary  vein  and  artery.  easily  distinguished,  also,  from  spinous  flat  fiai  by  the 

From  this  structure,  however,  the  animal  is  enabled  holes  through  which  they  breathe,  which  are  uncovered 

to  live  a  longer  time  out  of  water  than  those  whose  by  a  bone,  and  which  in  this  kind  are  five  on  each  side, 

gills  are  more  simple.     The  cartilaginous  shark,  or  In  this  tribe  we  may  place  the  torpedo,  the  ekato,  the 

ray,  live  some  hours  after  they  are  taken ;  while  the  sharp-nosed  ray,  the  rough  ray,  the  thomback,  and  tlie 

r)us  herring  or  mackerel  expire  in  a  few  minutes  fire-uare. 

they  are  brouffht  on  shore.    From  hence  this  tribe  The  third  divison  is  that  of  the  slender  snake-shaped 

seems  possessed  of  powers  that  other  fishes  are  wholly  kind ;  such  as  the  lamprey,  the  pride,  and  the  pipe-fish, 

deprived  of;  they  can  remain  continually  under  water  The  fourth  division  is  of  the  sturgeon  and  its  variety^ 

without  even  taking  breath  :   while  they  can  venture  the  isinglass  fish. 

their  heads  above  uie  deep,  and  continue  for  hours  out  The  last  division  may  comprise  fish  of  different  figures 

of  their  native  element  and  natures  that  do  not  rank  under  the  former  divisicHia. 

We  observed  in  a  former  chapter  that  spinous  fishes  These  are  the  sun-fish,  the  tetrodon,  the  lump-fish,  the 

have  not,  or  at  least  appear  not  to  have,  externally  sea-snail,  the  chimaera,  and  the  fishing-frog.    Each  of 

any  instruments  of  generation.      It  is  very  different  these  has  something  peculiar  in  its  powers  or  its  form 

with  those  of  a  cartilaginous  kind,  for  the  male  always  that  deserves  to  be  remarked.    The  description  of  tbeee 

has  these  instruments  double.    The  fish  of  this  tribe  at  least  may  compensate  for  our  general  ignoranoe 

are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  copulate ;  and  their  manner  of  the  rest  of  their  history, 
is  belly  to  belly — ^such  as  may  naturally  be  expected 

from  animals  whose  parts  of  generation  are  placed  for-  — 
ward.    They  in  general  choose  colder  seasons  and  situa- 
tions than  other  fish  for  propagating  their  kind;  and  CHAP.  II. 
many  of  them  bring  forth  in  tne  midst  of  winter. 

The  same  duplicity  of  character  which  marks  their  of  oabtiiaoinous  fishbs  of  the  shabk  kind.       ' 
general  conformation  obtains  also  with  regard  to  their 

manner  of  bringing  forth.     Some  bring  forth  their  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  those  of  the  shark 

young  alive,  and  some  bring  forth  eggs  which  are  after^  kind  are  the  fiercest  and  most  voracious.    The  smallest 

wards  brought  to  maturity     In  all,  however,  the  man-  of  the  tribe  is  not  less  dreaded  by  greater  fish  than  mtLnj 

ner  of  gestation  is  nearly  the  same ;  for  upon  dissection  it  that  to  appearance  seem  more  powerful ;   nor  do  any 

is  ever  found  that  the  young  while  in  the  body  continue  of  them  seem  fearful  of  attacking  animals  far  above  their 

in  the  egg  till  a  very  little  time  before  they  are  ex-  size ;  but  the  ^eat  white  i^ark,  which  is  the  laigest 

eluded ;  these  eggs  they  may  properly  be  said  to  hatch  of  the  kind,  joins  to  the  most  amazing  rapidity  the 

within  their  body ;  and  as  soon  as  their  young  quit  the  strongest  appetites  for  mischief :  he  far  surpasses  the 
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whale  in  strengtih  and  celerity,  in  the  formidable  arranf^  the  sharks  had  bitten  off  all  but  the  feet    Whether  this 

ment  of    his    teeth,    and    in    his    insatiable    desire  story  is  prior  to  an  aoeident  of  the  kind  which  happened 

of  plunder.  at  fielfast,  in  Iieland,  a  few  years  a^,  I  will  not  take 

The  white  shark  is  sometimes  seen  to  rank  eyen  upon  me  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is,  there  are  some 

among  whales  for  magnitude,  and  is  found  from  twenty  circumstances  alike  in  both,  though  more  terrible  in  that 

to  thizlT  feet  long.     Some  assert  that  they  have  seen  I  am  going  to  relate.    A  Guinea  captain  was,  by  stress 

them  of  four  thousand  pounds*  weight;  and  we  are  told  of  weather,  driven  into  the  harbour  of  Belfast  with  a 

particularly  of  one  that  had  a  human  corpse  in  his  lading  of  very  sickly  slaves,  who,  in  the  manner  above- 

oelly.    The  head  is  large,  and  somewhat  flattened ;  the  mentioned,  took  every  opportunity  to  throw  themselves 

snout  lon^,  and  the  eyes  large.    The  mouth  is  enor-  over-board  when  brought  upon-deck,  as  is  usual,  for 

mous,  as  is  the  throat,  and  capable  of  swallowing  a  man  the  benefit  of  the  fredi  air.    The  captain,  perceiving, 

with  great  ease.    But  its  furniture  of  tee^  is  still  more  among  odiers,  a  woman-slave  attempting  to  drown  her- 

terrible;  of  these  there  are  six  rows,  extremely  hard,  sharp-  self,  pitched  upon  her  as  a  proper  example  to  the  rest 

pointed,  and  of  a  wed^like  figure.    It  is  asserted  that  As  he  supposed  that  they  did  not  know  the  terrors 

there  are  seventy-two  in  each  jaw,  which  moke  one  h\m-  attending  death,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  tied  with  a 

dred  and  forty>four  in  the  whole ;  yet  others  think  that  rope  under  the  armpits,  and  so  let  her  down  into  the 

their  number  is  uncertain ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  water.    When  the  poor  creature  was  thus  plunged  in, 

the  animal  grows  older,  these  terrible  instruments  of  de-  and  when  about  half  way  down,  she  was  heard  to  give 

struction  are  found  to  increase.    With  these  the  jaws  a  terrible  shriek,  which  at  flrst  was  ascribed  to  her  fears 

both  above  and  below  appear  planted  all  over ;  but  the  of  drowning  ;  but  soon  after  the  water  appearing  red 

animal  has  a  power  of  erecting  or  depressing  them  at  all  round  her,  she  was  drawn  up,  and  it  was  foimd  that 

pleasure.    When  the  shark  is  at  rest  they  lie  quite  flat  a  shark,  which  had  followed  the  ship,  had  bit  her  off 

m  his  mouth ;  but  when  he  prepares  to  seize  his  prey,  from  the  middle. 

he  erects  all  this  dreadful  apparatus  by  the  help  of  a  set  Such  is  the  frightful  rapacity  of  this  animal ;  nothing 

of  muscles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw ;  and  tiie  animal  that  has  life  is  rejected.    But  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 

he  seizes  dies,  pierced  with  a  himdred  wounds  in  a  enmity  to  man :  when  once  it  has  tasted  human  flesh  it 

moment  never  desists  from  haunting  those  places  where  it  expects 

Nor  is  this  fish  less  terrble  to  behold  as  is  the  rest  the  return  of  its  prey.    It  is  even  asserted  that  along 

of  his  form :  his  fins  are  larger  in  proportion ;  he  is  the  coasts  of  Africa,  where  these  animals  are  found  in 

furnished  with  great  goggle-eyes,  whicn  he  turns  with  great  abundance,  numbers  of  the  Negroes,  who  are 

ease  on  every  side,  so  as  to  see  his  prey  behind  him  as  obliged  to  frequent  the  waters,  are  seized  and  devoured 

wril  as  before ;  and  his  whole  aspect  is  marked  with  a  by  them  evenry  year.    The  people  of  these  coasts  are 

character  of  malignity :  his  sldn,  also,  is  rough,  hard,  and  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  shark  loves  the  black  man's 

prickly — ^from  which  that  substance  which  covers  in-  flesh  in  preference  to  the  white,  and  that  when  men 

strument  cases,  called  shagreen,  is  manufactured.  of  different  colours  are  in  the  water  together  it  always 

As  the  shark  is  thus  formidable  in  his  appearance,  so  makes  choice  of  the  former, 
is  he  also  dreadful  itom  his  courage  and  activity.  No  However  this  be,  men  of  all  colours  are  equally  afraid 
fish  can  swim  so  fast  as  he — none  so  constantly  em-  of  this  animal,  and  have  contrived  different  mewods  to 
ployed  in  swimming :  he  outstrips  the  swiftest  ships,  destroy  him.  In  general,  they  derive  their  success  from 
plays  round  them,  darts  out  before  them,  returns,  seems  tiie  shark's  own  rapacity.  The  usual  method  of  our 
to  gaze  at  the  passengers,  and  all  the  while  does  not  sailors  to  take  him  is  by  baiting  a  great  hook  with  a  piece- 
seem  to  exhibit  the  smallest  symptoms  of  an  effort  to  of  beef  or  pork,  which  is  thrown  out  into  the  sea  by 
proceed.  Such  amazing  powers,  with  such  great  ap-  a  strongcord,  strengthened  nekr  the  hook  with  an  iron 
petites  for  destruction,  would  quickly  unpeople  even  the  chain.  Without  this  precaution  the  shark  would  quickly 
ooean,  but  providentially,  the  shark's  upper-jaw  projects  bite  the  cord  in  two,  and  thus  set  himself  free.  It  is  no 
so  far  above  the  lower,  that  he  is  obliged  to  turn  on  one  unpleasant  amusement  to  observe  this  voracious  animal 
side  (not  on  his  back,  as  is  generally  supposed)  to  seize  coming  up  to  survey  the  bait  particularly  when  not 
his  prey.  As  this  takes  some  *  small  time  to  perform,  pressed  by  hunger.  He  approaches  it  examines  it 
the  animal  pursued  seizes  that  opportunity  to  make  its  swims  round  it  seems  for  a  while  to  nejglect  it  perhaps 
escape.  apprehensive  of  the  cord  and  the  chain :   he  quits  it 

Still,  however,  the  depredations  he  commits  are  fre-  for  a  Uttie ;  but  his  appetite  pressing,  he  returns  again ; 

j[iient  and  formidable.    The  shark  is  the  dread  of  sailors  appears  preparing  to  devour  it,  but  quits  it  once  more, 

in  all  hot  climates;  where,  like  a  greedy  robber,  he  When  the  sailors  have  sufficientiy  diverted  themselves 

attends  the  ships,  in  expectation  of  what  may  drop  over-  with  his  different  evolutions,  they  then  make  a  pretence 

board.    A  man  who  unfortunately  falls  into  the  sea  at  by  drawing  tiie  rope,  as  if  intending  to  take  the  bait 

such  a  time  is  almost  sure  to  perish  without  mercy,  away;  it  is  then  that  the  glutton's  hunger  excites  him; 

A  sailor  that  was  bathing  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  he  dart's  at  the  bait  and  swallows  it,  hook  and  aU. 

Antibes,  while  he  was  swimming  about  fifbr  yards  from  Sometimes,  however,  he  does  not  so  entirely  gorge  the 

the  ship,  perceived  a  monstrous  flsh  making  towards  whole  but  that  he  once  more  gets  free ;  yet  even  then, 

him,  and  surveying  him  on  every  side,  as  fish  are  often  though  wounded  and  bleeding  with  the  hook,  he  will 

seen  to  look  round  a  bait    The  poor  man,  struck  with  again  pursue  the  bait  until  he  is  taken.    When  he  finds 

terror  at  its  approach,  cried  out  to  his  companions  in  the  hook  lodged  in  his  maw  his  utmost  efforts  are  then 

the  vessel  to  take  him  on  board.    They  accordingly  excited,  but  m  vain,  to  get  free ;  he  tries  with  his  teeth 

threw  him  a  rope  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  were  to  cut  the  chain  ;  he  piiLls  with  all  his  force  to  break 

drawing  him  up  by  the  ship's  side,  when  the  shark  darted  the  line ;  he  almost  seems  to  turn  his  stomach  inside 

f^ter  him  from  the  deep  and  snapped  off  his  leg.  out  to  disgorge  the  hook :  in  this  manner  he  continues 

Mr.  Peimant  tells  us  that  the  master  of  a  Guinea-  his  formidable  though  fruitless  efforts,  till,  quite  spent 

ship,  finding  a  rage  for  suicide  prevail  among  his  slaves  he  suffers  his  head  to  be  drawn  above  water,  and  the 

(from  a  notion  the  unhappy  creatui^s  had  that  after  sailors,  confining  his  tail  by  a  noose,  in  this  maimer 

death  they  should  be  restored  again  to  their  families,  draw  him  on  ship-board  and  despatch  him.    This  is 

friends,  and  country^,  to  convince  them  at  least  that  done  by  beating  bim  on  the  head  till  he  dies ;  yet  even 

some  disgrace  should  attend  them  here,  he  ordered  one  this  is  not  effected  without  difficulty  and  danger ;  the 

of  their  dead  bodies  to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a  rope,  enormous  creature,  terrible  even  in  the  agonies  of  death, 

and  so  let  down  into  the  sea ;  and,  though  it  was  drawn  still  struggles  with  his  destroyers ;  nor  is  there  an  ani- 

up  again  with  great  swiftness,  yet  in  that  short  space  mal  in  the  world  that  is  harder  to  be  killed.    Even 
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when  out  to  jpieoes  the  miiscles'  still  preserve  their  CHAP.  HI. 
motion,  and  vi orate  for  some  minutes  after  heing  sepa- 
rated from  the  hody.    Another  method  of  taking  him  or  cabtilaoinoos  flat  fish  of  thb  rat  xikd. 
is  hv  striking  a  harbed  instrument  called  the  fizgig  into 

his  body  as  he  brushes  along  by  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  same  rapacity  which  impels  the  shark  along  the 

Ab  soon  as  he  is  taken  up,  to  prevent  his  flouncing,  surface  of  the  water  actuates  tlie  flat  fish  at  the  bottom, 

they  cut  ofl*  the  tail  with  an  axe  with  the  utmost  ex-  Less  active  and  less  foimidable,  they  creep  in  security 

pedition.  along  the  bottom,  and  seize  everything  that  comes  in 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  Europeans  destroy  the  their  way ;  neither  the  hardest  shell  nor  the  sharpest 

shark ;   but  some  of  the  Negroes  along  the  African  spines  give  protection  to  the  animals  that  bear  them; 

ooast  take  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  method  to  com-  their  insatiable  hunger  is  such  that  they  devour  all ;  and 

bat  their  terrible  enemy.    Armed  with  nothing  more  the  force  of  their  stomach  is  so  great  that  it  easily 

than  a  knife,  the  Negro  plunges  into  the  water,  where  he  digests  them. 

sees  the  shark  watching  for  his  prey,  and  boldly  swims  The  whole  of  this  kind  resemble  each  other  very 

forward  to  meet  him ;  though  the  great  animal  does  not  strongly  in  their  figure ;  nor  is  it  easy  without  expe- 

oome  to  provoke  the  combat,  he  does  not  avoid  it,  and  rience  to  distinguish  one  from  another.    The  stranger 

suffers  the  man  to  approach  him ;  but  just  as  he  turns  to  this  dangerous  tribe  may  imagine  he  is  onlv  handling 

upon  his  side  to  seize  the  aggressor,  the  Negro  watches  a  skate,  when  he  is  instantly  strudc  numb  oy  the  tQ^ 

the  opportunitTt  plunges  his  knife  into  the  fish's  belly,  pedo ;  he  may  suppose  he  has  caught  a  thomback,  till 

and  pursues  his  blows  with  such  success,  that  he  lays  he  is  stun^  by  the  fireflare.    It  wiU  be  proper,  therefore^ 

the  ravenous  tyrant  deadat  the  bottom.     The  Negro  after  describing  the  general  figure  of  these  animailf^  to 

then  fixes  the  fish's  head  in  a  noose,  and  drags  him  to  mark  their  differences. 

shore,  where  he  makes  a  noble  feast  for  the  a^acent  All  fish  of  the  ray  kind  are  broad,  cartilaginous,  swinv* 

villages.  ming  flat  on  the  water,  and  having  spines  on  difi*erent 

Nor  is  man  alone  the  only  enemy  this  fish  has  to  parts  of  their  body,  or  at  the  tail.    Tney  all  have  iheii 

fear:   the  remora,  or  sucking-fish,  is  probably  a  still  eyes  and  mouth  placed  quite  under  their  body,  with 

greater,  and  follows  the  shark  everywhere.    This  fish  apertures  for  breathing  either  about  or  near  them.  They 

has  got  a  power  of  adhering  to  whatever  it  sticks  against  lul  have  teeth,  or  a  rough  bone,  which  answers  the  same 

in  me  same  manner  as  a  cupping-glass  sticks  to  the  purpose.     Their  bowels    are  very  wide  towards   the 

human  body.    It  is  by  such  an  apparatus  that  this  mouth,  and  go  on  diminishing  to  the  tail.    The  tail  is 

animal  sticks  to  the  shark  and  drains  away  its  moisture,  very  differently  shaped  from  that  of  other  fishes,  and  at 

The  seamen,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  seen  to  first  sight  more  resembling  that  of  a  quadruped,  being 

attend  on  the  shark  for  more  friendly  purposes,  to  point  narrow,  and  ending  either  in  a  bunch  or  a  point.    Bni 

him  to  his  pre^,  and  to  apprise  him  of  his  danger,  what  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  is  their  spines  or 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  called  the  shark's  pilot.  prickles,  which  the  difierent  species  have  on  different 

The  shark  so  much  resembles  the  whale  in  size,  that  parts  of  tbeir  body.    Some  are  armed  with  spines  both 

some  have  injudiciously  ranked  it  in  the  class  of  ceta-  above  and  below ;  others  have  them  on  the  upper  part 

oeous  fishes :  but  its  real  rank  is  in  the  place  here  as-  only ;  some  have  their  spines  at  the  tail ;  some  have 

signed  it-^among  those  of  the  cartilaginous  kind.    It  three  rows  of  them,  and  others  but  one.    These  prickles 

breathes  with  gills  and  lungs ;  its  bones  are  gristly,  and  in  some  are  comparatively  soA  and  feeble — ^those  vt 

it  bringeth  forth  several  living  young ;  Belonius  assures  others  strong  and  piercing.    The  smallest  of  these  q>ines 

us  that  he  saw  a  female  shark  produce  eleven  live  are   usually   inclining    towards   the    tail — ^the   larger 

young  ones  at  a  time.    But  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  towards  the  head. 

vouch  for  the  veracity  of  Rondeletius,  who,  when  talk-  It  is  by  the  spines  that  these  animals  are  distinguished 

ing  of  the  blue  shark,  savs  that  the  female  will  permit  from  each  other.    The  skate  has  the  middle  of  the  back 

her  small  brood  when  m  danger  to  swim  down  her  rough,  and  a  single  row  of  spines  on  the  tail ;  the  sharp- 

mouth,  and  take  shelter  in  her  belly.    Mr.  Pennant,  in-  nosed  ray  has  ten  ^ines  that  are  situated  towards  the 

deed,  seems  to  give  ci*edit  to  the  story,  and  thinks  that  middle  of  the  back ;  the  rough  rav  has  its  spines  spread 

this  fish,  like  Uie  opossum,  may  have  a  place  fitted  by  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  back ;   the  thorn-back 

Narture  for  the  reception  of  her  young.    To  bis  opinioor  has  its  spines  disposed  in  three  rows  iipon  the  back; 

much  deference  is  due,  and  is  sufficient  at  least  to  make  the  fireflare  has  but  one  spine,  but  that  indeed  a  ter> 

us  suq^end  our  assent;  for  nothing  is  so  contemptible  rible  one.    This  dangerous  weapon  is  placed  on  the 

as  that  affectation  of  wisdom  which  some  display  by  tail,  about  four  inches  from  the  body,  and  is  not  less 

universal  incredulity.  than  five  inches  long.    It  is  of  a  flinty  hardness,  the 

Upon  the  whole,  a  shark  when  living  is  a  very  formi-  sides    thin,  sharp  pointed,  and    cloeely  and   sharply 

dable  animal,  and  when  dead  is  of  very  little  value,  bearded  the  whole  way.    The  last  of  tiiis  tribe  that  I 

The  flesh  is  hardly  digestible  by  any  but  the  Negroes,  shall  mention  is  the  torpedo ;  and  this  animal  has  no 

who  are  fond  of  it  to  distraction ;  the  liver  affords  three  spines  that  can  wound ;  but  in  the  place  of  them  it  is 

or  four  quarts  of  oil ;  some  imaginary  virtues  have  been  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  potent  and  extraordinaiy 

ascribed  to  the  brain ;  and  its  skin  is  by  great  labour  faculities  in  Nature. 

polished  into  that  substance  called  shagreen.      Mr.  Such  are  the  principal  differences  that  mAj  enable  nt 

rennant  is  of  opinion  that  the  female  is  larger  than  the  to  distinguish  animals,  some  of  which  are  of  very  great 

male  in  all  this  tribe ;  which  would,  if  confirmed  by  use  to  mankind,  from  others  that  are   terrible   and 

experience,  make  a  striking  agreement  between  them  noxious.      With  respect  to  their  uses,  indeed,  as  ws 

and  birds  of  prey.    It  were  to  be  wished  that  succeed-  shall  soon  see,  they  differ  much ;   but  the  similitude 

ing  historians  would  examine  into  this  observation,  among  them,  as  to  their  nature,  appetites,  and  oonfor- 

which  is  offered  only  as  a  conjecture.  mations,  is  perfect  and  entire.    They  are  all  as  voracions 

as  they  are  plentiful,  and  as  dangerous  to  a  stranger  aS* 
useful  to  him  who  can  distinguish  their  difierence. 

Of  all  the  larger  fish  of  the  sea  these  are  the  most 
numerous ;  and  they  owe  their  numbers  to  thenr  mm. 
Except  the  white  shark  and  cachalot  alone,  there  is  no 
other  fish  that  has  a  swaUow  large  enough  to  take  Aem 
in ;  and  their  spines  make  them  a  still  more  dangeroos 
morsel.    Yet  the  size  of  them  is  such,  that  even  ths 
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dhark  himseif  is  unable  to  devour  them :  we  have  seen  "  When  they  go  out  to  fish,  'each  person  is  pronded 

some  of  them  in  England  weigh  above  two  hundred  with  three  lines ;  each  man's  lines  are  fairly  ooifod  upon 

pounds ;  but  that  is  'nothing  to  their  enormous  bulk  in  a  flat,  oblong  piece  of  wicker-work,  the  ho9ks  being 

other  parts  of  the  world.    Labat  tells  us  of  a  prodigious  baited  and  placed  veiy  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil 

ray  that  was  speared  by  the  Negroes  at  Ouadaloupe,  Each  line  is  furnished  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 

which  was  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  broad,  and  above  hooks,  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  two  inches  from  each 

ten  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.    The  other.    The  hooks  are  fastened  to  lines  of  twisted  hors^ 

tail  itself  was  in  proportion,  for  it  was  not  less  than  hair  twenty-seven  inches  in  length, 

fifteen  feet  long,  twenty  inches  broad  at  its  insertion,  "  When  fishing,  there  are  always  three  men  in  each 

and  tapering  to  a  point    The  body  was  two  feet  iu  coble ;  and  consequently  nine  of  these  lines  are  fastened 

depth  ;  the  skin  as  thick  as  leather,  and  marked  with  together  and  used  as  one  line,  extending  in  length  near 

spots ;  which  spots,  in  all  of  this  kind,  are  only  glands  three  miles,  and  furnished  with  above  two  thousand  five 

that  supply  a  mucous  to  lubricate  and  soften  the  skin,  hundred  hooks.    An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at  tha 

This  enormous  fish  was  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  the  first  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more  at  each  end  of  eaoh 

Europeans ;  but  the  Negroes  chose  out  some  of  the  man's  lines — in  all,  four  anchors,  and  four  buoys  mada 

nicest  bits,  and  carefully  salted  them  up  as  a  most  of  leather  or  cork.    The  line  is  always  laid  across  the 

favourite  provision.  current.    The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue  an  equal 

Yet,  large  as  they  may  seem,  it  is  very  probable  that  time  upon  our  coast,  and,  when  undisturbed  by  winds, 

we  have  seen  onlv  the  smallest  of  the  kind ;    as  they  run  each  way  about  six  hours.    They  are  so  rapid  that 

generally  keep  at  the  bottom,  the  largest  of  the  kind  are  the  fishermen  can  only  shoot  and  haul  their  Hues  at  the 

seldom  seen ;    and,  as  they  may  probably  have  been  turn  of  the  tide ;  and  therefore  the  lines  always  remain 

growing  for  ages,  the  extent  of  their  magnitude  is  un-  upon  the  ground  about  six  hours.    The  same  rapidity 

known.     It  is  generally  supposed,  however,  that  they  of  tide  prevents  their  using  hand-lines ;  and,  therefore, 

are  the  largest  inhabitants  of  the  deep ;  and,  were  we  two  of  the  people  commonly  wrap  themselves  in  the  sail 

to^  credit  the  Norway  Bishop,  there  are  some  above  a  and  sleep,  while  the  other  keeps  a  strict  look-out  for  fear 

mile  (?)  over.     But  to  suppose  an  animal  of  such  magni-  of  being  run  down  by  ships,  and  to  observe  the  weather ; 

tude  is  absurd ;  yet  the  over-stretching  the  supposition  for  storms  often  rise  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  sometimes  with 

does  not  destroy  the  probability  that  animal  of  tliis  tribe  extreme  difliculty  they  escape  to  the  shore,  though  they 

grow  to  an  enormous  size.  leave  the  lines  behind  them. 

The  ray  generally  chooses  for  its  retreat  such  parts  "  The  coble  is  twenty  feet  six  inches  long,  and  five 

of  the  sea  as  have  a  black  muddy  bottom ;  the  large  feet  extreme  breadth.    It  is  about  one  ton  burthen, 

ones  keep  at  greater  depths ;  but  the  smaller  approach  rowed  with  three  pairs  of  oars,  and  admirably  eon- 

the  shores,  and  feed  upon  whatever  living  animals  they  structed  for  the  purpose  of  encountering  a  mountainoui 

can  surprise,  or  whatever  putiid  substances  they  meet  sea.    Thev  hoist  sail  when  the  wind  suits, 

with.    As  they  are  raveuous,  they  easily  take  the  bait,  "  The  five-men-boat  is  forty  feet  long,  fifteen  broad, 

yet  will  not  touch  it  if  it  be  taken  up  and  kept  up  a  day  ftnd  twentv-five  tons  burthen.    It  is  so  called,  thouffU 

or  two  out  of  water.    Almost  all  fish  appear  much  more  navigated  by  six  men  and  a  boy ;  because  one  of  tne 

delicate  with  regard  to  a  baited  hook  than  their  ordinary  men  is  hired  to  cook,  and  does  not  share  in  the  profits 

food.     They  appear  by  their  manner  to  perceive  the  line  of  the  other  Qve.    All  our  able  fishermen  go  in  these 

apd  to  dread  it ;  but  the  impulse  of  their  hunger  is  too  boats  to  the  herring-fishery  at  Yarmouth  the  latter  end 

great  for  their  caution ;  and,  even  though  they  perceive  of  September,  and  return  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 

the    danger,    if   thoroughly  hungry  they  devour  the  her.    The  boats  are  laid  up  imtil  the  beginning  of  Lent, 

destructive  morsel.  at  which  time  they  go  off^  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the 

These  fish  generate  in  March  and  April,  at  which  Dogger  and  other  places,  to  fish  for  turbbt,  cod,'  linff, 
time  only  they  are  seen  swimming  near  the  surface  skate,  &c.  They  always  take  two  cobles  on  board,  and, 
of  the  water,  several  of  the  males  pursuing  one  female,  when  they  come  upon  their  ground,  anchor  the  boat, 
They  adhere  so  fast  together  in  coition,  that  the  fisher-  throw  out  the  cobles,  and  fish  iu  the  same  manner  at 
men  frequently  draw  up  both  together,  though  only  one  those  do  who  go  from  the  shore  in  a  coble ;  with  this 
has  been  hooked.  The  females  are  prolific  in  the  extreme  difference  only,  that  here  each  man  is  provided  with 
degree — there  having  been  no  less  than  three  hundred  double  the  quantity  of  lines,  and,  instead  of  waiting  the 
eggs  taken  out  of  the  body  of  a  single  ray.  These  eggs  return  of  the  tide  in  the  coble,  returns  to  the  boat  and 
are  covered  with  a  tough  homy  substance,  which  they  baits  his  other  lines — thus  bawling  one  set  and  shooting 
acquire  in  the  womb ;  for  before  they  descend  into  that,  another  eveiy  turn  of  tide.  They  commonly  run  into  the 
they  are  attached  to  the  ovary  pretty  much  in  the  same  harbour  twice  a-week  to  deliver  their  fish.  The  five-men- 
manner  as  in  the  body  of  a  pullet.  From  this  ovary,  or  boat  is  decked  at  each  end,  but  open  in  the  middle,  and 
^g-bag,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the  fish's  eggs  drop  one  has  two  long  sails. 

by  one  into  the  womb,  and  there  receive  a  shell  by  the  "  The  best  bait  for  all  kinds  of  fish  is  fresh  herring 

concretion  of  the  fluids  of  that  organ.    When  come  to  cut  in  pieces  of  a  proper  size ;  and,  notwithstanding 

the  proper  maturity  they  are  excluded,  but  never  above  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  they  are  taken  there 

one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  often  at  intervals  of  three  or  at  any  time  in  the  winter,  and  all  the  spring,  whenever 

four  hours.    These  eggs,  or  purses  as  the  fishermen  call  the  fishermen  put  down  their  nets  for  that  purpose :  the 

them,  are  usually  cast  about  the  beginning  of  May,  and  five-men-boats  always  take  some  nets  for  that  end.  Next 

they  continue  castinff  during  the  whole  summer.    In  to  herrings  for  bait  ai*e  the  lesser  lampreys.    The  next 

October,  when  their  breeding  ceases,  they  are  exceed-  baits  in  esteem  are  small  haddocks  cut  in  pieces,  sand- 

ingly  poor  and  thin ;  but  in  November  they  begin  to  worms,  muscles,  and  limpets ;  and,  lastly,  when  none 

improve,  and  grow  gradually  better  till  May,  when  they  of  these  can  be  found,  they  use  bullocks*  liver.    The 

are  in  the  highest  perfection.  hooks  used  there  are  much  smaller  than  those  employed 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  winter  season  that  our  fisher-  at  Iceland  and  Newfoundland.    Experience  has  shown 

men  take  them ;  but  the  Dutch,  who  are  indefatigable,  that  the  larger  fish  will  take  a  living  small  one  upon  the 

begin  their  operations  earlier,  and  fish  with  better  success  hook  sooner  than  any  bait  that  can  be  put  on  ;  there- 

than  we.    The  method  practised  by  the  fishermen  of  fore  they  use  such  as  the  fish  can  swallow.    The  hooka 

Scarborough .  is   thought  to  be  the  best  among    the  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long  in  the  shank,  and  near 

English ;  and,  as  Mr.  Pennant  has  given  a  very  sue-  an  inch  wide  between  the  shank  and  the  point    The 

cinct  account  of  it,  I  will  take  leave  to  present  it  to  the  line  is  made  of  small  cording,  and  is  always  tanned 

reader.  before  it  is  used.    All  the  rays  and  turbots  are  extremely 
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before  it  is  used.    All  the  rays  and  turbots  are  extremely  animal,  and  capable  from  its  baibs  of  inflicting  a  yerj 

delicate  in  their  choice  of  baits :  if  a  piece  of  herring  terrible  wound,  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms ; 

or  haddock  has  been  twelve  hours  out  of  the  sea,  and  but  it  cannot  be  possessed  of  any- poison,  as  the  spine 

then  used  as  a  bait,  they  will  not  touch  it."  has  no  sheath  to  preserve  the  supposed  venom  on  ilB 

Such  is  the  manner  of  ficliinflF  for  tiiose  fish  that  surface,  and  the  animal  has  no  glana  that  separates  the 

usually  keep  near  the  bottom  on  ue  coasts  of  England;  noxious  fluid;  besides,  all  those  animals  that  are  fiir- 

aud  Buhamel  observes,  that  the  best  weather  for  succeed-  nished  with  envenomed  fangs  or  stings  seem  to  have 

ing  is  a  half-calm,  when  the  waves  are  just  curled  with  them  strongly  connected  with  their  safety  and  existence ; 

a  silent  breeze.  they  never  part  with  them ;  there  is  an  apparatus  of 

But  this  extent  of  line,  which  runs,  as  we  have  seen,  poison  prepared  in  the  body  to  accompany  their  exer> 

three  miles  along  the  bottom,  is  nothing  to  what  ^e  tions ;  and  when  the  fangs  or  stings  are  taken  away  the 

Italians  throw  out  in  the  Mediterranean.    Their  fishing  animal  languishes  and  dies.    But  it  is  otherwise  wiUi 

is  carried  on  in  a  tartan,  which  is  a  vessel  much  larger  the  spine  of  the  fireflace ;   it  is  fixed  to  the  tail,  as  a 

than  ours ;  and  they  bait  a  line  of  no  less  than  twenty  quill  into  the  tail  of  a  fowl,  and  is  annually  shed  in  the 

miles  long,  with  above  ten  or  twelve  thousand  hooks,  same  manner;  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  creatore'a 

This  line  is  called  the  "  parasina,"  and  the  fishing  goes  defence,  but  it  is  no  way  necessary  for  its  existence, 

by  that  of  the  "  piela^o.      This  line  is  not  regularly  The  wound  inflicted  by  an  animal's  tail  has  something 

drawn  six  hours,  as  with  us,  but  remains  for  some  time  terrible  in  the  idea,  and  may  from  thence  alone  be  sup> 

in  the  sea ;  and  it  requires  the  space  of  twenty-four  posed  to  be  fatal.    From  hence  terror  might  haye  added 

hours  to  take  it  up.    By  this  apparatus  they  take  rays,  poison  to  the  pain,  and  called  up  imagined  dangers : 

sharks,  and  other  fish;  some  of  which  are  above  a  the   Negroes    universally    believe   that   the   sting   ie 

thousand  pounds'  weight.    When  they  have  caught  any  poisonous ;  but  they  never  die  of  the  wound ;  for,  bj 

of  this  magnitude  they  strike  them  through  with  a  har-  opening  the  fish  and  Ic^Tii^g  it  to  the  part  injured  il 

poon  to  bring  them  on  board,  and  kill  them  as  fast  as  effects  a  ^)eedy  cure.    The  slightness  of  the  remedy 

they  can.  proves  the  mnocence  of  the  wound." 

Ibis  method  of  catching  fish  is  obviously  fatiguing  The  torpedo  is  an  animal  of  this  kind,  equally  formi- 

and  dangerous ;   but  the  value  of  the  capture  generally  dable  and  well  known  with  the  former ;  but  the  manngg 

repays  the  pain.    The  skate  and  the  thomback  are  very  of  its  onerating  is  to  this  hour  a  mystery  to  mankind, 

good  food,  and  their  size,  which  is  from  ten  pounds  to  The  body  of  this  fish  is  almost  circular,  and  thicker 

two  hundred-weight,  well  rewards  the  trouble  of  fishing  than  others  of  the  ray  kind ;  the  skin  is  soft,  smooth, 

for  them.    But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  lines  are  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  marked,  as  are  all  the  kind, 

visited  by  very  imwelcome  intruaers — ^by  the  rough  ray,  with  large  annular  spots;  the  eyes  are  very  small ;  the 

the  fireflare,  or  the  torpedo.    To  all  these  the  fishermen  tail  tapering  to  a  point;  and  the  weight  of  the  fish  frtMn 

have  the  most  mortal  antipathy ;  and,  when  discovered,  a  quarter  to  fifteen  pounds.    Bedi  found  one  twenty-foor 

shudder  at  the  sight:  however,  they  are  not  always  so  pounds  weight  To  all  outward  appearance  it  is  furnished 

much  upon  their  guard  but  that  they  sometimes  feel  the  with  no  extraordinary  powers ;  it  nas  no  muscles  formed 

different  resentments  of  this  angry  tribe,  and,  instead  for   particularly  great  exeitione— no  internal  confor 

of  a  prize,  find  they  have  caught  a  vindictive  enemy,  mation  perceptibly  diflering  from  the  rest  of  its  kind ; 

When  such  is  the  case,  they  take  care  to  throw  them  yet  such  is  uat  unaccountable  power  it  possesses,  that 

back  into  the  sea  with  the  swiftest  expedition.  the  instant  it  is  touched  it  numbs  not  only  the  hand 

The  rough  ray  inflicts  but  slight  wounds  with  the  and  arm,  but  sometimes  also  the  whole  body.     The 

prickles  with  which  ita  whole  body  is  furnished.    To  shock  received,  by  all  accounts,  most  resembles  the 

tiie  ignorant  it  seems  harmless,  and  a  man  would  at  stroke  of  an  electrical  machine— sudden,  tingling,  and 

first  sight  venture  to  take  it  in  his  hand  without  any  painful.    **  The  instant,"  says  Kempfer,  "  I  touched  it 

apprehension ;  but  he  soon  finds  that  there  is  not  a  with  my  hand  I  felt  a  terrible  numbness  in  my  ann» 

sinffle  part  of  its  body  that  is  not  armed  with  spines ;  and  as  far  up  as  the  shoulder.    Even  if  one  treads  upon 

and  that  there  is  no  way  of  seizing  the  animal  but  by  it  with  the  shoe  on,  it  affects  not  only  the  leg  but  the 

the  little  fiin  at  the  end  or  the  tail.  whole  thigh  upwards.    Those  who  touoh  it  with  the 

But  tills  animal  is  harmless  when  compared  to  the  foot  are  seized  with  a  stronger  palpitation  than  even 
firefiare,  which  seems  to  be  the  dread  of  even  the  those  who  touched  it  with  the  hand.  This  numb> 
boldest  and  most  experienced  fishermen.  The  weapon  ness  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  whieh  we  feel  when  a 
with  which  Nature  has  armed  this  animal,  which  grows  nerve  is  a  long  time  pressed,  and  the  foot  is  said  to  be 
from  the  tail,  and  which  vre  described  as  barbed  and  asleep ;  it  rather  appears  like  a  sudden  vapour,  which, 
five  inches  long,  has  been  an  instrument  of  terror  to  the  passing  through  the  pores  in  an  instant,  penetrates  to 
ancient  fishermen  as  well  as  the  modem ;  and  they  have  the  very  springs  of  life,  from  whence  it  diffuses  itself 
delivered  many  tremendous  fables  of  its  astonishing  over  the  whole  body,  and  gives  real  pain.  The  nerves 
effects.  Fiiny,  ^lian,  and  Oppian  have  supplied  it  are  so  affected,  that  the  person  struck  imagines  all  the 
with  a  venom  that  affects  even  the  inanimate  creation :  bones  of  his  body,  and  particularly  those  of  the  limb 
trees  that  are  struck  by  it  instantiy  lose  their  verdure,  that  received  the  blow,  are  driven  out  of  joint  AH 
and  rocks  themselves  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  this  is  accompanied  with  an  universal  tremour,  a  sidi- 
potent  poison.  The  enchantress  Circe  armed  her  son  ness  of  the  stomach*  a  general  convulsion,  a  total  bu»> 
with  a  spear  headed  with  tlie  spine  of  the  trygon,  as  the  pension  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  short,"  con- 
most  irresistible  weapon  she  could  furnish  him  with —  tinues  Kempfer,  "  such  is  the  pain,  that  all  tiie  foroe 
a  weapon  that  soon  eSter  was  to  be  the  death  of  hia  own  of  our  promises  and  authority  could  not  prevail  upon  » 
father.                                                                   -  seaman  to  undergo  the  shock  a  second  time.    A  Negro* 

'*  That  spears  and  darts,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  might  indeed,  who  was  standing  by,  readily  undertook  to 

in  very  early  tiroes  have  been  headed  with  this  bone  touch  the  torpedo,  and  was  seen  to  handle  it  without 

instead  of  iron  we  have  no  doubt    The  Americans  head  feeling  any  of  its  effects.    He  informed  us,  that  his 

their  arrows  with  the  bones  of  fishes  to  this  day ;  and  whole  secret  consisted  in  keeping  in  his  breath ;  and  we 

from  their  hardness  and  sharpness  they  are  no  contempt-  found  upon  trial  that  this  method  answered  vnth  oar> 

ible  weapons.      But  that  this  spine  is  possessed  of  those  selves.    When  we  held  in  our  breath  the  torpedo  was 

venomous  qualities  ascribed  to  it  we  have  every  reason  harmless ;  but  when  we  breathed  ever  so  littie  its  effi- 

to  doubt ;  though  some  men  of  high  reputation,  and  the  cacy  took  place" 

whole  body  offishermen,  contend  for  its  venomous  effects.  Aempfer  has  very  well  described  the  effects  of  tbis 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  weapon  of  offence  belonging  to  this  animal's  shock;  but  succeeding  experience  has  abun- 
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daatly  conyinoed  us  that  holding  in  the  breath  no  way  thin  muscles  that  cover  a  part  of  the  back.  These  he 
guards  against  its  violence.  Those,  therefore,  who,  de-  calls  the  trembling  fibres ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  animal 
pending  on  that  receipt,  should  play  with  a  torpedo,  may  be  touched  with  safety  in  amr  other  part  It  is  now 
would  soon  find  themselves  painnilly  undeceived :  not  known,  also,  that  there  are  more  fish  than  this  of  the  ray 
but  tliat  this  fish  may  be  many  times  touched  with  per-  kind  possessed  of  the  numbing  quality,  which  has  ac- 
feet  seciurity ;  for  it  is  not  upon  every  occasion  that  it  quired  them  the  name  of  the  torpedo.  These  are  de- 
exerts  its  potency.  Beaumur,  who  made  several  trials  scribed  by  Atkins  and  Moore,  and  found  in  great  abun- 
upon  this  animal,  has  at  least  convinced  the  world  that  dance  along  the  coasts  of  AMca.  They  are  shaped  like 
it  is  not  necessarOy,  but  by  an  efibrt,  that  the  torpedo  a  mackarel,  except  that  the  head  is  much  larger ;  the 
numbs  the  hands  of  him  that  touches  it  He  tried  effects  of  these  seem  also  to  differ  in  some  respects, 
several  times,  and  could  easily  tell  when  the  fish  in-  Moore  talks  of  keeping  his  hand  upon  the  ammal ; 
tended  the  stroke  it  flattened  the  back,  raised  the  head  which  in  the  ray  torpedo  it  is  actually  unpossible  to  do. 
and  tail,  and  then,  by  a  violent  contraction  in  the  oppo-  "  There  was  no  man  in  the  company,"  says  he,  "  that 
site  direction,  struck  with  its  back  against  the  pressmg  could  bear  to  keep  his  hand  on  thia  animal  the  twentieth 
finger,  and  the  body,  which  before  was  flat,  became  part  of  a  minute,  it  gave  him  so  great  pain;  but  upon 
bumped  and  round.  taking  the  hand  away  the  numbness  went  off,  and  all 

But  we  must  infer,  as  he  has  done,  that  the  whole  was  well  again.    This  niunbing  quality  continued  in 

efildct  of  this  animal*s  exertions  arise  fix>m  the  greatness  this  torpedo  even  after  it  was  ofead ;  and  the  very  skin 

ol'  the  blow  which  the  fingers  receive  at  the  instant  they  was  still  possessed  of  its  extraordinary  power  till  it  be- 

are  struck.    We  will,  with  him,  allow  that  the  stroke  is  came  dry.'*    Gondamine  informs  us  of  a  fish  possessed 

verv  powerful,  equal  to  that  of  a  musket-ball,  since  he  of  the  power  of  the  torpedo  of  a  shape  very  different 

will  have  it  so ;  but  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  blow,  from  the  former,  and  everyway  resembling  a  lamprey, 

though  never  so  great,  on  the  points  of  the  finffers.  This  animal,  if  touched  by  the  hand,  or  even  with  a 

diffiises  no  numbness  over  the  whole  body :  such  a  blow  atick,  instantly  beniunbs  the  hand  and  arm  to  the  very 

might  break  the  ends  of  die  fingers  inosed,  but  would  shoiilder;  and  sometimes  the  man  falls  down  under  the 

hardly  numb  the  sdioulder.     Tliose  blows  that  numb  blow.    These  animals,  therefore,  must  affect  the  neiTOus 

must  be  applied  immediately  to  some  ffreat  and  leadinsr  system  in  a  different  manner  from  the  former,  both  with 

nerve,  or  to  a  large  surface  of  the  body ;  a  powerfiu  respect  to  the  manner  and  the  intention ;  but  how  this 

stroke  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  will  be  exces-  efifoct  is  wrought,  we  must  be  content  to  dismiss  in 

sively  painful  indeed,  but  the  numbness  wUl  not  reach  obscurity, 
beyond  the  fingers  themselves.    We  must,  therefore, 

look  for  another  cause  producing  the  powerful  effects  — i— 
wrought  by  the  torpedo. 

Others  have  ascribed  it  to  a  tremulous  motion  which  CHAP.  IV. 
this  animal  is  found  to  possess,  somewhat  resemblmg 

that  of  a  hOTse^s  skin  when  stung  by  a  fly.    This  ope-  -    ov  ths  lampbbx  amb  rra  AfinuTiss. 
zatiikg  under  the  tou^  with  an  amazmg  quickness 

of  vibration,  they  suppose,  produces  the  uneasy  sensa-  There  is  a  species  of  the  lamprey  served  up  as  a  great 

tioQ  described  above — something  similar  to  what  we  delicacy  among  the  modem  Bomans  very  different  from 

feel  when  we  rub  plush  cloth  against  the  gndn-    But  ours.     Whether  theirs  be  the  murena  of  the  ancients  I 

the  cause  is  quite  disprofjortioned  to  the  efiect,  and  so  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but  there  is  nothing  more  certain 

much  beyond  our  experience  that  this  solution  is  as  than  that  our  lamprey  is  not    The  Boman  lamprey 

difficult  as  the  wonder  we  want  to  explain.  agrees  with  the  ancient  fish  in  being  kept  in  ponds. 

The  most  probable  solution  seems  to  be,  that  the  and  considered  by  the  luxurious  as  a  very  great  delicacy, 

shock  proceeds  from  an  animal  electricity,  which  this  The  lamprey  known  among  us  is  differently  estimated 

fish  has  some  hidden  power  of  storing  up  and  producing  accranding  to  the  season  in  which  it  is  caught,  or  the 

oo  its  most  urgent  occasions.    The  shocks  are  entirely  place  where  it  has  been  fed.    Those  that  leave  the  sea 

similar ;  the  duration  of  the  pain  is  the  same ;  but  how  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  fresh  waters  are  the  best ; 

the  animal  contrives  to  renew  the  charge — how  it  is  those  that  are  entirely  bred  in  our  rivers,  and  that  have 

Erevented  from  evaporating  it  on  contiguous  objects —  never  been  at  sea,  are  considered  as  much  inferior  to  the 

ow  it    is    originally  procured — these  are  dlfliculties  former.    Those  that  are  taken  in  the  months  of  March, 

which  time  alone  can  elucidate.  April,  or  May,  just  upon  their  leaving  the  sea,  are 

But  to  know  even  the  effects  is  wisdom.    Certain  it  is  reckoned  very  good;  toose  that  are  caught  after  they 

that  the  powers  of  this  animal  seem  to  decline  with  its  have  cast  their  spawn  are  foimd  to  be  flabby  and  of  little 

vigour ;  for  as  its  strength  ceases,  the  force  of  the  shock  value.    Those  caught  in  several  of  the  rivers  in  Ireland 

seems  to  diminish ;  till,  at  last,  when  the  fish  is  dead,  the  people  will  not  venture  to  touch;  those  of  the 

the  whole  power  is  destroyed,  and  it  may  be  handled  or  Enghsh  Severn  are  considered  as  the  most  delicate  of  all 

eaten  with  perfect  security :  on  the  contrary,  when  im-  other  fish  whatever. 

mediately  taken  out  of  the  sea  its  force  is  very  great,  and  The  lamprey  much  resembles  an  eel  in  its  general  ap- 

not  only  affects  the  hand,  but  if  even  touched  with  a  pearance,  but  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  rather  of  a  dum- 

stick  the  person  finds  himself  sometimes  affected.    This  sier  make.    It  differs,  however,  in  the  mouth,  which  is 

power,  however,  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  de^nee  that  round,  and  placed  ra^er  obliquely  below  the  end  of  the 

some  would  have  us  believe — as  reaching  the  fishermen  nose.    It  more  resembles  the  mouth  of  a  leech  than  an 

at  the  end  of  the  line,,  or  numbing  fishes  in  the  same  eel ;  and  the  animal  has  a  hole  on  the  top  of  the  head 

pond.    Godignus,  in  his  history  of  Abyssinia,  carries  through  which  it  ^uts  water,  as  in  the  cetaceous  kind, 

this  quality  to  a  most  ridiculous  excess ;  he  tells  us  There  are  seven  holes  on  each  side  for  respiration ;  and 

of  one  of  these  that  was  put  into  a  basket  among  a  the  fins  are  formed  rather  by  a  lengthening  out  of  the 

number  of  dead  fishes*  and  that  the  next  morning  the  skin  than  any  set  of  bones  or  spines  for  that  purpose, 

people,  to  their  utter  astonishment,,  perceived  that  the  As  the  mouth  is  formed  resembling  that  of  a  leech,  so  it 

torpedo  had  actually  numbed  ^e  dead  fishes  into  life  has  a  property  resembling  that  animal  of  sticking  close 

again.                ^  to  and  sucking  any  body  it  is  applied  to.    It  is  extraor- 

To  conclude,  it  is  generafly  supposed  that  the  female  dinaiy  the   power  they  have  of  adhering   to  stones, 

torpedo  is  much  more  powemd  than  the  male.    Loren-  which  they  ao  so  finnly  as  not  to  be  drawn  off  without 

rini*  who  has  made  several  experiments  upon  this  ani-  some  difficuty.    We  are  told  of  one  that  weighed  but 

mal,  seems  convinced  that  its  power  only  resides  in  two  three  pounds ;  and  yet  it  stuck  so  firmly  to  a  stone  of 


•  «* 
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twelve  pounds  that  it  remained  suspended  at  its  mouth.  In  the  rivers  also  that  empty  themselves  into  Hie  Eoxibs 

from  which  it  was  separated  with  no  small  difficulty.  Sea  this  fish  is  caught  in  n-eat  numhers,  particularly  at 

This  amazing  power  of  suction  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Don.     In  all  these  places  the 

the  animal's  exhausting  the  air  within  its  hody  hy  the  fishermen  regularly  expect  their  arrival  from  the  sea, 

hole  over  the  nose,  while  the  mouth  is  closely  fixed  to  and  have  their  nets  and  salt  ready  prepared  for  their 

the  ohject,  and  permits  no  air  to  enter.     It  would  be  reception. 

easy  to  determine  the  weight  this  animal  is  thus  able  to  How  much  they  were  valued  among  the  ancients,  or 

sustain ;  which  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  a  fish  bearing  some  resemblance  to  tliem»  appears  from 

of  air  of  equal  diameter  with  the  fish's  mouth.  all  the  classics  that  have  praised  good  living  or  ridiculed 

From  some  peculiarity  of  formation,  this  animal  swims  gluttony.     One  story  we  are  told  of  this  fish,  with  whieh 

genei-ally  with  its  body  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sur-  I  will  conclude  its  history.    A  senator  of  Borne,  whos» 

face ;  and  it  might  easily  be  drowned  by  being  kept  by  name  does  not  deserve  being  transmitted  to  posterity, 

force  for  any  time  under  water.    Muralto  has  given  us  was  famous  for  the  delicacy  of  his  lampreys.    Tigeiinu% 

the  anatomy  of  this  animal ;    but,  in   a  very  minute  Manucius,  and  all  the  celebrated  epicures  of  Rome, 

description,  makes  no  mention  of  lungs.    Yet  I  am  very  were  loud  in  his  praises :  no  man's  fish  had  such  a  fla- 

apt  to  suspect  that  two  red  glands,  tissued  with  nerves,  vour,  was  so  nicely  fed,  or  so  exactly  pickled.  Augoalos, 

iniich  he  describes  as  lying   towards  the  back  of  the  hearing  so  much  of  this  man's  entertainments,  desired 

head,  are  no  other  than  the  lungs  of  this  animal.    The  to  be  his  guest ;  and  soon  found  that  fame  had  been 

absolute  necessity  it  is  under  of  breathing  in  the  air  just  to  his  merits;  the  man  had  indeed  very  fine  lanip- 

coivinces  me  that  it  must  have  lungs,  though  I  do  not  reys,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.   The  emperor  waa  cfe> 

know  of  any  anatomist  that  has  described  them.  sirous  of  knowing  the  method  by  which  he  fed  his  fish 

The  adhesive  quality  in  the  lamprey  may  be  in  some  to  so  fine  a  relish ;  and  the  glutton,  making  no  secret 

measure  increased  by  that  flimsy  substance  with  which  of  his  art,  informed  him  that  his  way  was  to  throw  into 

its  body  is  all  over  smeared — a  substance  that  serves  at  his  ponds  such  of  his  slaves  that  had  at  any  time  di»> 

once  to  keep  it  warm  in  its  cold  element,  and  also  to  pleased  him.  Augustus,  we  are  told,  was  not  much  pleased 

keep  its  skin  soft  and  pliant.    This  mucous  is  separated  with  his  receipt,  and  instantly  ordered  all  his  ponds  to 

by  two  long  lymphatic  canals,  that  extend  on  each  side  be  filled  up.    The  story  would  have  ended  better  if  he 

from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and  that  furnish  it  in  great  had  ordered  the  owner  to  be  flung  in  also, 
abundance.     As  to  its  intestines,  it  seems  to  have  but 

one  great  bowel,  running  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent,  — 
narrow  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the  middle. 

So  simple  a  conformation  seems  to  imply  an  equal  CHAP.  V. 
simplicity  of  appetite.    In  fact,  the  lamprey's  food  is 

either  slime  and  water,  or  such  small  water-insects  as  thb  STUitoEOM  AMD  its  tabibtiss. 
are  scarce  perceivable.     Perhaps  its  appetite  may  be 

more  active  at  sea,  of  which  it  is  properly  a  native ;  but  The  etui^eon,  with  a  form  as  terrible  and  a  body  as 

when  it  comes  up  into  our  rivers  it  is  hardly  perceived  large  as   the  shark,  is  yet  as  harmless  as   the  fish 

to  devour  any tlung.  we  have  been  just  describing ;   incapable  and  unwilling 

Its  usual  time  of  leaving  the  sea,  which  it  is  annually  to  injure  others,  it  flies  from  the  smallest  fishes,  and 

seen  to  do  in  order  to  spawn,  is  about  the  beginning  of  generally  falls  a  victim  to  its  own  timidity, 

spring ;  and  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months  it  returns  again  The  stui^eon  in  its  general  form  resembles  a  fresb- 

to  the  sea.    Their  preparation  "for  spawning  is  peculiar,  water  pike.    The  nose  is  long;    the  mouth  is  situated 

Their  manner  is  to  make  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  beneath,  being  small,  and  without  jaws  or  teeth.    But 

of  rivers ;  and  on  this  occasion  their  sucking  power  is  though  it  is  so  harmless  and  ill-provided  for  war,  the 

particularly  serviceable ;  for  if  they  meet  with  a  stone  body  is  formidable  enough  in  appearance.      It  is  long, 

of  a  considerable  size  they  will  remove  it  and  throw  it  pentagonal,  and  covered  with  five  rows  of  large  bony 

out.    Their  young  are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  manner  knobs,  one  row  on  the  back  and  two  on  each  side,  and 

of  flat  fish;  the  female  remains  near  the  place  where  a  number  of  fins  to  give  it  greater  expedition.      Of  this 

they  are  excluded,  and  continues  with  them  till  they  thei-e  are  three  kinds — the  common  sturgeon,  the  caviars 

come  forth.     She  is  sometimes  seen  with  her  whole  sturgeon,  and  the  huso,  or  isinglass-fish.     The  first  lias 

family  playing  about  her ;  and  after  some  time  she  con-  eleven  knobs  or  scales  on  the  back,  the  second  has  fif* 

ducts  them  in  triumph  back  to  the  ocean.  teen,  and  the  latter  thirteen  on  the  back  and  forty-three 

But  some  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  return  ;  and  on  the  tail.    These  differences  seem  slight  to  us  who 

these  continue  in  the  fresh  water  till  they  die.     Indeed,  only  consider  the  animal's  form ;  but  those  who  consider 

the  life  of  this  fish,  according  to  Rondeletius,  who  has  its  uses  find  the  distinction  of  considerable  importance, 

given  its  historv,  is  but  of  very  short  continuance ;  and  The  first  is  the  sturgeon,  the  flesh  of  which  is  sent  pick- 

a  single  brood  is  the  extent  of  tlie  female's  fertility.     As  led  into  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  second  is  the  GA, 

soon  as  she  has  returned  after  casting  her  eggs  she  seems  from  the  roe  of  which  that  noted  delicacy  called  caviare 

exhausted  and  flabby.    She  becomes  old  and  worn  out  is  made ;  and  the  thii-d,  besides  supplying  the  caviai^ 

before  her  time;  and  two  years  is  generally  the  limit  furnishes    also  the  valuable    commodity  of  isinglass, 

of  her  existence.  The  yall  grow  to  a  very  great  size ;  and  some  of  Uieni 

However  this  may  be,  they  are  veiy  difl'erent  eating  have  been  found  above  eighteen  feet  long, 
after  they  have  cast  their  eggs,  and  particularly  at  the  There  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  but  what  this  fish 
approach  of  hot  weather.  The  best  season  for  them  is  visits  at  different  seasons;  it  annually  ascends  the  largest 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  and  they  are  rivers  to  spawn,  and  propagates  in  an  amazing  numoer. 
iisually  taken  in  nets  with  salmon,  and  sometimes  in  The  inhabitants  along  the  banks  of  the  Po,  the  Danube, 
baskets  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It  used  to  be  the  and  the  Wolga  make  great  profit  yearly  of  its  incursions 
custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester  annually  to  present  the  up  the  stream,  and  have  their  nets  prepared  for  its  ie> 
king  with  a  lamprey-pie ;  and  as  the  gift  was  made  at  ception.  The  sturgeon,  also,  is  brought  daily  to  the 
Christmas,  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  the  cor-  markets  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they  are  known  to 
poration  procured  the  proper  quantity,  though  they  gave  abound  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Yet  those  fish  that 
a  guinea  a  piece  for  taking  them.  keep  entirely  either  in  salt  or  friesh  water  are  but  corn- 
But  of  all  places  where  this  animal  is  to  be  found,  it  paratively  small.  When  the  sturgeon  enjoys  the  vie» 
appears  nowhere  in  such  numbers  as  in  the  Lakes  situde  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  it  is  then  that  it  grows  to 
of  Frischehafif  and  Gurischafl^,  near  the  city  of  Pillau.  an  enormous  size,  so  as  almost  to  rival  even  the  whale. 
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Nor  are  we  without  frequent  Tidts  from  this  much-  The  flesh  of  this  animal  pickled  is  T&rj  well  known 

Esteemed  fish  in  England.     It  is  often  accidentally  at  all  the  tables  of  EuronCi  and  is  even  more  prized  in 

taken  in  our  rivers  in  salmon  nets,  and  particularly  in  England  than  in  any  of  tne  countries  where  it  is  usually 

those  parts  that  are  not  far  remote  from  the  sea.    The  caught     The  fishermen  have  two  different  methocb 

largest  we  have  heard  of  caught  in  Great  Britain  was  a  of  preparing  it    The  one  is  by  cutting  it  in  long  pieoM 

fish  taken  in  the  Eske,  where  they  are  most  frequently  lengthwise,  and,  having  salted  them,  by  hanging  them 

found,  which  weighed  four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds —  up  in  the  sun  to  dry  :  the  fish  thus  prepared  is  sold  in 

an  enormous  size  to  those  who  have  only  seen  our  fresh-  all  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  supplies  the  want 

water  fishea  of  better  provision.    The  other  method,  which  is  usually 

North  America  also  furnishes  the  sturgeon ;   their  practised  in  Holland,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltie, 

rivers  in  May,  June,  and  July  supply  them  in  very  great  is  to  cut  the  sturgeon  crosswise  into  short  pieces,  and 

abundance.    At  that  time  they  are  seen  sporting  in  the  put  it  into  small  barrels  with  a  pickle  made  of  salt  and 

water,  and  leaping  from  its  surface  several  yards  into  saumure.    This  is  the  sturgeon  which  is  sold  in  Eng- 

the  air.     When  they  fall  again  on  their  sides,  the  con-  land,  and  of  which  great  quantities  came  from  the 

oussion  is  so  violent  that  the  noise  is  heard  in  still  North,  until  we  gave  encouragement  to  the  importation 

weather  at  some  miles'  distance.  of  it  from  North  America.    From  thence  we  are  very 

As  the  sturgeon  is  a  harmless  fish  and  no  way  vorti-  well  supplied  ;  but  it  is  said  not  with  such  good  fish  aa 

dons,  it  is  never  caught  by  a  bait  in  the  ordinary  man-  those  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

ner  of  fishing,  but  always  in  nets.   From  the  description  A  very  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  roe  of  the 

given  above  of  its  mouth,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sturgeon,  preserved  in  a  particular  manner,  and  called 

the  stufgeon  would  swallow  any  hook  capable  of  holding  caviare ;  it  is  made  fi^om  the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  sturgeon, 

80  large  a  bulk  and  so  strong  a  swimmer.    In  fact,  it  but  particularly  the  second.    This  is  much  more  in 

never  attempts  to  seize  any  of  the  finny  tribe,  but  lives  request  in  other  countries  of  Europe  than  with  us.    To 

by  rooting  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  makes  all  these  high-relished  meats  the  appetite  must  be  formed 

Insects  and  sea-plants  its  whole  subsistence.    From  this  by  degrees ;  and  though  formerly  even  in  England  it 

quality  of  floundering  at  the  bottom  it  has  received  its  was  very  much  in  request  at  the  politest  tables,  it  is  at 

name ;  which  comes  from  the  German  verb  "  stoeren,'*  present  sunk  entirely  into  disfiise.    It  is  still,  however, 

signifying  to  wallow  in  the  mud.    That  it  lives  upon  no  a  considerable  merchandise  among  the  Turks,  Greeks, 

hi^ge  animals  is  obvious  to  all  those  who  cut  it  open,  and  Venetians.    Caviare  somewhat  resembles  soft  soap 

where  nothing  is  foimd  in  its  stomach  but  a  kind  of  slimy  in  consistence;  but  it  is  of  a  brown,  uniform  colour, 

substance,  which  has  induced  some  to  think  it  lives  only  and  is  eaten  as  cheese  with  bread.    The  manner  of 

upon  water  and  air.    From  hence  there  is  a  German  making  it  is  this : — ^They  take  the  spawn  from  the 

proverb,  which  is  applied  to  a  man  who  is  extremely  body  of  the  sturgeon — ^for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 

temperate  when  the;^  say  he  is  as  moderate  as  a  sturgeon,  sturgeon  diifei's  from  other  cartilaginous  fish,  in  that  it 

As  the  sturjpeon  is  so  temperate  in  its  appetites,  so  is  has  spawn,  like  a  cod,  and  not  eggs  like  a  ray.    They 

it  equaUy  timid  in  its  nature.    There  would  be  scarce  take  the  spawn,  I  say,  and  freeing  it  from  the  small 

any  method  of  taking  it  did  not  its  natural  desire  of  membranes  that  oonneot  it  together,  they  wash  it  with 

propagation   induce  it  to   incur   so    great   a  variety  vinegar,  and  afterwards  spread  it  to  diy  upon  a  table ; 

of  dangers.     The  smallest  fish  is  alone  sufficient  to  they  then  put  it  into  a  vessel  with  salt,  breaking  the 

tmify  a  shoal  of  stureeons;  for,  being  unfurnished  spawn  with  their  hands,  and  not  with  a  pestle;  this 

with  any  weapons  of  defence,  they  are  obliged  to  trust  done,  they  put  it  into  Jkanvas  bag,  letting  the  liquor 

to  their  swiftness  and  their  caution  for  security.    Like  drain  from  it;  lastly,  th^  put  it  into  a  tub,  with  holes 

all  animals  that  do  not  make  war  upon  others,  sturgeons  in  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  moisture  still 

live  in  society  among  themselves,  rather  for  the  pur-  remaining,  it  may  run  out^:  then  it  is  pressed  down,  and 

pose  of  pleasure  than  from  anv  power  of  mutual  pro-  covered  up  close  for  use. 

lection.    Gesner  even  asserts  that  they  are  delighted  But  the  nuso  or  isinglass-fish  furnishes  a  still  more 

with  sounds  of  various  kinds;    and  that  he  has  seen  valuable  commodity.     This   fish  is  caught  in  great 

them  shoal  together  at  the  notes  of  a  trumpet  quantities  in  the  Danube  from  the  months  of  October 

The  usual  time,  as  was  said  before,  for  the  sturgeon  to  January :  it  is  seldom  under  fifty  pounds'  weight,  and 

to  oome  up  rivers  to  deposit  its  spawn  is  about  the  be-  often  above  four  hundred :  its  fiesh  is  soft,  glutinous, 

ginning  of  summer,  when  the  fishermen  of  all  great  and  flabby ;  but  it  is  sometimes  salted,  which  makes  it 

rivers  make  a  regular  preparation  for  its  reception.    At  better  tasted,  and  then  it  turns  red  like  salmon.    It  ie 

Pillau,  particularly,  the  shores  are  formed  into  districts,  for  the  commodity  it  furnishes  that  it  is  chiefly  taken, 

and  allotted  to  companies  of  fishermen,  some  oi  which  Isinglass  is  of  a  whiteish  substance,  inclining  to  yellov^, 

are  rented  for  about  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.    The  done  up  into  rolls,  and  so  exported  for  use.    It  is  very 

nets  in  which  the  sturgeon  is  caught  are  made  of  small  well  known  as  serviceable,  not  only  in  medicine  but 

oord,  and  placed  across  the  moutn  of  the  river,  but  in  many  arts.    The  vamisher,  the  wine-merchant,  and  even 

such  a  manner  that,  whether  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows,  the  the  clothier  know  its  uses ;   and  very  great  sums  are 

pouch  of  the  net  goes  with  the  stream.    The  sturgeon  yearly  expended  upon  this  single  article  of  commerce. 

thus  caught  while  in  the  water  is  one  of  the  strongest  The  manner  of  making  it  is  this : — The3r  take  the  skin, 

fish  that  swims,  and  often  breaks  the  net  to  pieces  that  the  entrails,  the  fins,  and  the  tails  of  this  fish,  and  cut 

encloses  it ;  but  the  instant  it  is  raised  with  its  head  them  into  small  pieces ;  these  are  left  to  macerate  in  a 

above  water  all  its  activity  ceases ;  it  is  then  a  lifeless,  sufficient  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  they  are  all  boiled 

apiriUess  lump,  and  suffers  itself  to  be  tamely  dragged  shortiy  after  with  a  slow  fii^e,  until  they  are  dissolved 

on  shore.    It  has  been  found  prudent,  however,  to  draw  and  reduced  to  a  jelly ;  this  jelly  is  spread  upon  instru- 

it  to  shore  ffentlv ;  for,  if  excited  bv  any  unnecessary  ments  made  for  tiie  purpose,  so  that  on  being  dried  it 

^violence,  it  nas  been  found  to  break  the  fishermen's  assumes  the  form  of  parchment,  and  then  it  is  rolled  in 

legs  with  a  blow  of  its  tail.    The  most  experienced  the  form  which  we  see  it  in  the  shops. 

fishers,  therefore,  when  they  have  drawn  it  to  the  brink  This  valuable  commodity    is  principally  furnished 

keep  the  head  still  elevated,  which  prevents  its  doing  from  Russia,  where  they  prepare  great  quantities  sur> 

any  mischief  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  body :  others,  prisingly  cheap.    Mr.  Jackson,  an  ingenious  countrv- 

by  a  noose,  fasten  the  head  and  the  tail  together ;  and  man  of  our  own,  found  out  an  obvious  method  of  mat- 

thus,  without  immediately  despatching  it,  bring  it  to  ing  a  glue  at  home  that  answered  all  the  purposes  of 

the  market,  if  there  be  one  near,  or  keep  it  till  their  isinglass ;  but  when  with  the  trouble  of  making  it,  and 

nomber  is  completed  for  exportation.  perhaps  tiie  art  sput  in  practice  to  undersell  him,  he  waa. 
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as  I  am  told,  obliged  to  discontiaue  the  improvement  that  if  a  lighted  candle  be  plaoed  within  the  body,  As  in  a 

of  his  discovery.    Indeed,  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  manu-  lanthom,  the  whole  has  a  veiy  formidable  appearanoe. 

facture  among  ourselves  those  things  which  may  be  The  fi^ermen,  however,  have  in  general  a  great  regard 

more  naturally  and  cheaply  supplied  elsewhere.    We  for  this  ugly  fish,  as  it  ia  an  enemy  to  the  dog-fish,  the 

have  jnany  trades  that  are  unnaturally,  if  I  may  so  ex-  bodies  of   mose  fierce  and  voracious  animals  being 

press  it,  employed  among  us,  who  furnish  more  labori-  often  found  in  its  stomach ;   whenever  they  take  it, 

ously  those  necessaries  with  which  other  countries  could  therefore,  they  always  set  it  at  liberty, 

eaaily  and  cheaply  supply  us.    It  would  be  wiser  to  take  The  lump-fish  is  tzifling  in  size  compared  to  the 

what  they  can  produce ;  and  to  turn  our  artizans  to  the  former ;  its  length  is  but  sixteen  inches,  and  its  weight 

increase  and  manufacture  of  such  productions  as  thrive  about  four  pounds ;  the  shape  of  the  body  is  like  that 

more  readily  among  us.  of  a  bream,  deep,  and  it  swims  e^eways ;  the  back  is 

sharp  and  elevated,  and  the  belly  fiat ;  the  lips,  mouth* 
and  tongue  of  this  animal  are  of  a  deep  red ;  the  whole 

skin  is  rouffh,  with  bony  knobs;   the  largest  row  is 

CHAP.  IX.  along  the  ridge  of  the  back ;  the  belly  is  of  a  bright 

crimson  colour;  but  what  makes  the  chief  singularity 

OF  AHOMALons  oABTiLAoiNous  FISHES.  in  this  fish  is  an  oval  aperture  in  the  belly,  surroondea 

with  a  soft  fleshy  substance  that  seems  bearded  all 

Of  all  others,  the  cartilaginous  class  seems  to  abound  round ;  by  means  of  this  part  it  adheres  vrith  vast  force 

virith  the  greatest  variety  of  ill-formed  animals :  and,  if  to  anything  it  pleases.    If  flimg  into  a  pail  of  water  it 

philosophy  could  allow  the  expression,  we  might  say  will  stick  so  clbse  to  the  bottom,  that  on  taking  the  fish 

the  cartilaginous  class  was  the  class  of  monsters;  in  by  the  tail  one  may  lift  up  pail  and  all,  though  it  holds 

fact,  it  exhibits  a  variety  of  shapeless  beings,  the  devia-  several  gallons  of  water.    Great  niunbers  of  these  fish 

tions  of  which  from  the  usual  form  of  fishes  are  beyond  are  found  along  the  coasts  of  Greenland  in  the  begin- 

the  power  of  words  to  describe,  and  scarcely  of  the  pencil  ning  of  summer,  where  they  resort  to  spawn.    Their 

to  draw.    In  this  class  we  have  the  pipe-fish,  that  almost  roe  is  remarkably  large,  and  the  Greenlanders  boil  it  so 

tapers  to  a  thread,  and  the  sun-fish,  that  has  the  appear^  a  pulp  for  eating.    They  are  extremely  fat,  but  not  ad-  - 

ance  of  a  bulky  head,  but  the  body  cut  off  in  the  miadle ;  muned  in  England,  being  both  flabby  and  insipid, 

the  hippocampus,  .with  a  head  somewhat  like  that  of  a  The   sea-snail    takes  its  name  from  the  soft  and 

horse,  and  the  water-bat,  whose  head  can  scarcely  be  unctuous  texture  of  its  body,  resembling  the  snail  upon 

distinguished  from  the  body.    In  this  class  we  find  the  land.    It  is  almost  transparent,  and  soon  dissolves  and 

fishing-frog,  which  from  its  deformity  some  have  called  melts  avray.    It  is  but  a  uttle  animal,  beinff  not  above 

the  sea-dev]^ ;  the  chimsra,  the  limip-fish,  the  sea-porcu-  five  inches  long.    The  colour  when  firesh  talken,  is  of  a 

pine,  and  the  sea-snaiL    Of  all  these  the  history  is  but  pale  brown,  the  shape  of  the  body  round,  and  the  back 

little  knovm ;  and  naturalists  supply  the  place  with  nn  reaches  all  the  way  from  the  head  to  the  taiL    Be- 

description.  neath  the  throat  is  a  round  depression  of  a  whiteish 

The  sun-fish  sometimes  grows  to  a  veir  large  size ;  colour,  surrounded  by  twelve  round  spots  plaoed  in  a 

one  taken  near  Plymouth  was  five  hundred-weight    In  circle.    It  is  taken  in  England  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 

form  it  resembles  a  bream,  or  some  deep  fish  cut  off  in  foiur  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  sea. 

the  middle ;  the  mouth  is  very  small,  and  contains  in  The  body  of  the  pipe-fish  in  the  thickest  part  is  not 

each  jaw  two  broad  teeth,  with  sharp  edges ;  the  colour  thicker  than  a  swan-quill,  while  it  is  above  sixteen  inches 

of  the  back  is  dusky  and  dappled,  and  me  belly  is  of  a  long.    This  is  angular,  but  the  angles  being  not  verv 

silvery  white.    When  boiled,  it  has  been  observed  to  sharp,  they  are  not  discemable  until  the  fish  is  drieo. 

turn  to  a  glutinous  jelly,  and  would  most  probably  serve  Its  general  colour  is  an  olive-brown,  marked  with  num- 

for  all  the  purposes  ot  isinglass  were  it  found  in  sufii-  bers  of  blueish  lines  pointing  from  the  back  to  the  belly, 

cient  plenty.  It  is  viviparous ;  for  on  crushing  one  that  was  just  taken 

The  fishing-frog  in  shape  very  much  resembles  a  tad-  hundreds  of  very  minute  young  ones  were  observed  to 

pole  or  young  frog — but  then  a  tadpole  of  enormous  crawl  about 

size,  for  it  grows  to  above  five  feet  long,  and  its  mouth  is  The  hippocampiis — ^which,  from  the  fonn  of  its  head, 

sometimes  a  yard  wide.    Nothing  can  exceed  its  de-  some  call  the  sea-horse — never  exceeds  nine  inches  in 

formity.    The  head  is  much  bixfger  than  the  whole  body ;  length.    It  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  thm 

tlie  under-jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper,  and  both  are  body  is  said  while  alive  to  have  hair  on  the  fore-parU 

aj-med  with  rows  of  sharp  slender  teeth ;  the  palate  and  which  falls  off  when  it  is  dead.    The  snout  is  a  sort 

the  tongue  are  furnished  with  teeth  in  like  manner ;  of  a  tube  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  to  which  there  is  a 

the  eyes  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  cover,  which  the  animal  can  open  and  shut  at  pleasurcw 

encompassed  with  prickles ;  immediatly  above  the  nose  Behind  the  eyes  there  are  two  fins  which  look  like  ears ; 

are  two  long  beards  or  filaments,  small  in  the  beginning,  and  above  them  are  two  holes  which  serve  for  respira- 

but  thicker  at  the  end,  and  round ;  these,  as  it  is  said,  tion.    The  whole  body  seems  to  be  composed  of  cartila- 

answer  a  very  singular  purpose ;  for  being  made  some-  ginous  rings,  on  the  intermediate  membranes  of  which 

what  resembling  a  fishing-line,  it  is  asserted  that  the  several  small  prickles  are  placed.    It  is  found  in  tbe 

animal  converts  them  to  the  purposes  of  fishing.    With  Mediterranean,  and  also  in  the  Western  Ocean ;  and. 

these  extended,  as  Pliny  asserts,  the  fishing-frog  hides  upon  the  whole  more  resembles  a  great  caterpillar  than 

in  muddy  waters,  and  leaves  nothing  but  the  beards  to  a  fish.    The  ancients  considered  it  as  extremely  veDosn- 

be  seen  ;  the  curiosity  of  the  smaller  fish  brings  them  ous — ^probably  induced  by  its  peculiar  figure, 

to  view  these  filaments,  and  their  hunger  induces  them  From  these  hannless  animals,  covered  with  a  slight 

to  seize  the  bait ;  upon  which  the  animal  in  ambush  coat  of  mail,we  may  proceed  to  others  more  thickly  da- 

instantly  draws  in  its  filaments  with  the  little  fish  that  fended  and  more  formidably  armed,  whose  exact  station 

had  taken  the  bait,  and  devours  it  without  mercy.    This  in  the  scale  of  fishee  is  not  yet  ascertained.    Wbile 

story,  though  apparently  improbable,  has  found  credit  Linnsus  ranks  them  among  the  cartilaginous  kinda»  a 

among  some  of  our  best  naturalists ;  but  what  induces  later  naturalist  places  them  among  the  spinous  Glaea. 

n)e  to  doubt  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  another  species  With  which  tribe  tliey  most  agree,  succeeding  observa- 

of  this  animal  that  has  no  beard,  which  it  would  not  tions  must  determine.     At  present  we  seem  better  ao- 

waiit  if  they  were  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  kind,  quainted  with  their  figure  than  their  history;    their 

Kondeletius  informs  us  that  if  we  take  out  the  bowels  aeformity  is  obvious ;  and  the  venomous  nature  of  the 

the  body  will  appear  with  a  kind  of  transparence ;  and  greatest  number  has  been  confirmed  by  fatal  experii^ioa. 
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Tbis  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  bapp  j  distance  at  from  its  habits,  wbicb  are  somewbat  similar.    To  the 

which  they  are  placed  from  us,  being  all  found  in  the  eye  of  an  unmindful  spectator  tbis  fish  seems  a  uans- 

Oriental  or  American  seas,  may  have  prevented  a  more  parent  bubble  swimming  on  the  surface  of  tlip  eea,  or 

critical  inquiry ;  so  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  nature  like  a  bladder  variously  and  beautifully  nainted  with 

of  their  malignity,  and  still  less  of  their  pursuits  and  vivid  colours,  where  red  and  violet  predominate,   as 

enmities  in  the  deep.  yariously  opposed  to  tlie  beams  of  Uie  sun.    It  is,  how- 

In  the  iirst  of  this  tribe  we  may  place  the  sea-orb,  ever,  an  actual  fish,  the  body  of  which  is  composed  of 

which  is  almost  round,  has  a  mouth  like  a  frog,  and  is  cartilages,  and  a  very  thin  skin  filled  with  air,  which 

from  seven  inches  to  two  feet  long.   Like  the  porcupine,  thus  keeps  the  animal  floating  on  the  surface  as  the 

from  whence  it  sometimes  takes  its  name  (being  also  waves  and  the  wind  nappen  to  drive.    Sometimes  it  is 

called  the  searporcupine),  it  is  covered  over  with  long  seen  thrown  on  the  shore  by  one  wave,  and  again  washed 

thorns  or  prickles,  which  point  on  every  side;  and  when  back  into  the  sea  by  another.    Persons  who  happen  lo 

the  animal  is  enraged  it  can  blow  up  its  body  as  round  be  walking  along  the  shore  often  happen  to  tread  upon 

as  a  bladder.    Of  this  extraoi-dinary  creature  there  are  these  animals ;  and  the  bursting  of  their  body  yielas  a 

many  kinds — some  threatening  only  with  spines,  as  the  report  like  that  when  one  treads  upon  the  swim  of  a  fish, 

sea-hedgehog ;   others  defended  with  a  bony  helmet  that  It  has  eight  broad  feet  with  which  it  swims,  or  which  it 

covers  the  head,  as  the  ostracion ;   others  with  a  coat  expands  to  catch  the  air  as  with  a  sail.    It  fastens  itself 

of  mail  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  where  it  terminates  in  to  whatever  it  meets  by  means  of  its  legs,  which  have  an 

a  point,  as  the  centriscus ;  and  others  still  armed  offen-  adhesive  quality.    Whether  they  move  when  on  shore 

sively  and  defensively  with  bones  and  spines,  as  the  Labat  could  never  perceive,  though  he  did  everything  to 

shield  orb.  make  them  stir ;  he  only  saw  that  it  strongly  adhered 

Of  these  scarce  one  is  without  its  peculiar  weapon  to  whatever  substances  he  applied  it    It  is  very  common 

of  oflfence.    The  centriscus  wounds  with  its  spine— the  in  America,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  or 

ostracion  poisons  with  its  venom — ^the  orb  is  impreg-  somewhat  more.    It  is  ])ei'petually  seen  floating;  and 

nable,  and  ab$x)liitely  poisonous  if  eaten.    Indeed,  their  no  eflbits  that  aie  used  to  hurt  it  can  sink  it  to  the 

figure  is  not  such  as  would  tempt  one  to  make  the  ex-  bottom.    All  that  appears  above  water  is  a  bladder  clear 

periraent ;  and  the  natives  of  those  oountiies  where  they  and  transparent  as  glass,  and  shining  with  the  most 

are  found  are  careful  to  inform  foreigners  of  their  danger ;  beautiful  coloiurs  of  the  rainbow.    Beneath,  in  the  water, 

yet  a  certain  sailor  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  not  be-  are  four  of  the  feet  already  mentioned  that  serve  as  oars, 

ueving  what  the  Dutch  told  him  concerning  their  venom,  while  the  other  four  are  expanded  to  sail  with.    But 

was  resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  and  break  through  what  is  most  remarkable  in  this  extraordinary  ci^eaturo 

a  prejudice  which  he  supposed  was  founded  on  the  is  the  violent  pungency  of  the  flimsy  substance  with 

animal's  deformity.     He  tried  and  ate  one,  but  his  rash  which  its  legs  are  smeared.    If  the  smallest  quantity 

ness  cost  him  his  life ;   he  instantly  fell  sick,  and  died  a  but  touch  the  skin,  so  caustic  is  its  quality  that  it  bums 

few  days  after.  like  hot  oil  dropped  on  the  pait  affected.    The  pain  ig 

These  iHghtful  animals  are  of  different  sizes — some  worst  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  ceases  in  the  cool  of 

not  bigger  than  a  foot-ball,  and  others  as  large  as  a  the  evening.    It  is  from  feeding  on  these  that  he  thinks 

Dushel.     They  almost  all  flatten  and  erect  their  spines  the  poisonous  quality  contracted  by  some  West  Indian 

at  pleasui-e,  and  increase  the  terroi-s  of  their  appearance  fish  may  be  accounted  for.    It  is  certain  these  animals 

in  propoition  to  the  approach  of  danger.    At  first  they  are  extremely  common  along  all  the  coasts  in  the  Gulf 

seem  more  inoffensive — their  body  oblong,  with  all  their  of  Mexico ;   and  whenever  tlie  shore  is  covered  with 

weaiK)ns  pointing  towards  the  tail ;  but  upon  being  pro-  them  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  considered  as  a  certain 

voked  or  alarmed  the  body,  that  before  seemed  small,  fore-runner  of  a  storm, 
swells  to  the  view ;  the  animal  visibly  grows  rounder 

and  larger,  and  all  its  prickles  stand  upright,  and  threaten  ' 
the  invader  on  every  side.    The  Americans  often  amuse 

themselves  with  the  barren  pleasure  of  catching  these  BOOK  UI. — CHAP.  L 
frightful  creatures  by  a  line  or  hook  baited  with  a  piece 

of  searcrab.    The  animal  approaches  the  bait  with  its  the  division  of  spinous  fishss. 
spine  flattened ;  but  when  hooked  and  stopped  by  the 

line,  straight  all  its  spines  are  erected — ^the  whole  oody  The  third  general  division  of  fishes  is  into  that  of  the 

being  armed  in  such  a  manner  at  aJl  points  that  it  is  spinous  or  bony  kind.  These  are  obviously  distinguished 

impossible  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  any  part    For  this  reason  from  the  rest  by  having  a  complete  bony  covering  to 

it  is  dragged  to  some  distance  from  the  water,  and  there  their  gills — ^by  their  bemg  furmshed  with   no    other 

it  quickly  expires.    In  the  middle  of  Uie  belly  of  all  method  of  bi-eathiug  but  gills  only — by  their  bones, 

these  there  is  a  sort  of  bag  or  bladder  filled  with  air,  which  are  sharp  and  thorny — and  their  tails,  which  are 

and  by  the  inflation  of  which  the  animal  swells  itself  placed  in  a  situation  perpendicular  to  the  body.    This 

iu  the  manner  already  mentioned.  is  that  class  which  alone  our  later  naturalists  are  willing 

In  describing  the  deformed  animals  of  this  class,  one  to  admit  as  fishes.    The  cetaceous  class  with  them  are* 

is  sometimes  at  a  loss  whether  it  be  a  fish  or  an  insect  but  beasts  that  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  ocean; 

that  lies  before  him.    Thus  the  hippocampus  and  the  the  cartilaginous  class  are  an  amphibious  band,  that 

pipe-fish  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  caterpillar  are  but  half  denizens  of  that  element :  it  is  fishes  of 

and  the  worm ;  while  the  lesser  orb  bears  some  likeness  the  spinous  kind  that  really  deserve  the  appellation. 

to  the  class  of  sea-eggs  to  be  described  after.    I  will  This  distinction  the  generality  of  mankmd  will  hardly 

conclude  this  account  of  cartilaginous  fishes  witli  the  allow ;  but  whatever  be  the  justice  of  this  preference  in 

description  of  an  animal  which  I  would  scarcely  call  a  favour  of  the  spinous  class,  it  is  certain  that  the  cetar 

fish,  but  that  Labat  dignifies  it  with  the  name.    Indeed,  ceous  and  cartilaginous  classes  bear  no  proportion  to 

tbis  class  teems  with  such  a  number  of  odd-shaped  them  in  number.     Of  the  spinous  classes  are  already 

animals,  that  one  is  prompted  to  rank  everytliing  extra-  known  above  four  hundred  siiecies ;  so  that  the  num- 

ordinaiy  of  the  finny  species  among  the  number ;   but*  hers  of  the  former  are  trifling  in  comparison,  and 

besides,  Labat  says  its  bones  are  cai'tilaginous,  and  that  make  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  the  finny  creation. 

may  entitle  it  to  a  place  here.  From  the  great  variety  in  this  class,  it  is  obvious  how 

The  animal  I  mean  is  the  galley-fish,  which  Linnteus  difiicult  a  task  it  must  have  been  to  describe  or  remem- 

degrades  into  the  insect  tribe  under  the  title  of  the  ber  even  a  part  of  what  it  contains.    When  six  hundred 

"  Medusa,"  but  which  I  choose  to  place  in  this  tiibe  different  sorts  of  animals  offer  themselves  for  conmdera- 
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tioD,  the  mind  is  bewildered  in  the  multiplicity  of  ob-  name  of  "  Aeantbopterrigii ;"  the  8oft>finned  fish  hsve 

jects,  all  of  which  laj  some  claim  to  its  attention.    To  likewise  their  barlmi-ons  Greek  name  of   **  Malaoop- 

obviate  this  confbsion,  systems  have    been    devised,  tierigiL'*      Tims  far  Artedi  has   suppUed   Mr.  Gooan 

which,  throwing  several  fishes  that  agree  in  many  parti-  with  names  and  divisions.    All  spinous  fish  are  divided 

eulars  into  one  group,  and  thus  uniting  all  into  so  many  into  priokl^-finned  fish  and  soft-finned  fish, 

particular  bodies,  the  mind  that  was  incapable  of  sepa-  Again  lanneus  has  taught  him  to  remark  the  aitna- 

rately  considering  each  is  enabled  to  comprehend  all  tion  of  tlie  fins ;  for  the  Tentral  or  belly-fina,  which  are 

when  thus  offered  in  larger  masses  to  its  consideration,  those  particularly  to  be  remarked,  are  either  wholly 

Indeed,  of  all  the  beings  in  Animated  Nature  fishes  wanting — as  in  the  eel,  and  then  the  fish  is  called 

nost  demand  a  systematical  aixangement    Quadrupeds  "  Apodal"   (a  Greek  word   signifying  without  feet)— 

are  but  few,  and  can  be  well  known ;  birds,  from  their  or  the  ventral-fios  are  placed  more  forward  than  the 

seldom  varying  in  their  size,  can  be  yeiy  tolerably  die-  pectoral-fins,  as  in  the  haddock,  and  then  the  animal  is 

ting^ished  without  system  ;  but  among  fishes,  which  no  called  a  "  jugular-fish ;"  or  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 

size  can  discriminate— where  the  animal  ten  inches  and  directly  under  the  nectoral-fins,  as  in  the  faUier-lasho, 

the  animal  ten  feet  long  are  just  the  same,  there  must  and  then  it  is  called  a  *'  thoracic-fish  ;'*  or,  lasdy,  tlie 

be  some  other  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  be  dis-  ventral-fina  are  placed  nearer  the  tail  than  the  pectoial- 

tinguished — something  that  gives  precision  to  our  ideas  fins,  as  in  the  minnow,  and  then  it  is  an  **  abdominal- 

of  the  animal  whose  history  we  desire  to  know.  fish.** 

Of  the  real  history  of  fishes  very  little  is  yet  known,;  Possessed  of  these  distributions,  the  French  naturalist 

but  of  very  many  we  have  full  and  sufiScient  account  as  mixes  and  unites  them  into  two  grand  divisions.    All 

to   their  external  form.    It  would  be  unpardonable,  the  prickly-finned  fish  make  one  general  division — all 

there foi«,  in  a  history  of  these  animals  not  to  give  the  the  soft-finned  fish  another.  These  first  are  distinguisbed 

little  we  know,  and  at  least  arrange  our  forces  though  from  each  other  as  being  either  **  apodal,"  ''jugular," 

we  cannot  tell  their  destination.    In  this  art  of  arrange-  "  thoracic,"  or  "  abdominal."    Thus  there  are  prickly- 

ment  Artedi  and  Linnieus  have  long  been  conspicuous ;  finned  apodal  fishes ;    prickly-finned   jugular    fi^es, 

they  have  both  taken  the  view  of  the  animal's  form  in  prickly-finned  thoracic  fishes,  and  prickly-finned  abdo- 

diflferent  lights,  and  from  the  parts  which  most  struck  minal  fishes.    On  the  other  hand,  the  sott-finned  fishes 

tliem  have  founded  their  respective  systems.  fail  under  a  similar  distribution,  arid  make  the  general 

Artedi,  who  was  foremost,  perceiving  that  some  fishes  division.    Thus  there  are  soft  finned  apodal  fishes,  eoft 

bad  hai-d,  prickly  fins,  as  the  pike — that  others  had  soft,  finned  jugular  fishes,    softfinned  thoracic  fishea,  and 

pliant  ones,  as  the  herring — ^and  that  others  still  wanted  soft-finned  abdominal  fishes.    These  general  cbaraeterB 

that  particular  fin  by  which  the  giUs  are  opened  and  are  strongly  marked  and  easily  remembered.    It  only 

shut,  as  the  eel,  made  out  a  system  from  these  varieties,  remains,  therefore,  to  divide  these  into  such  tribes  as 

Linuffius,  on  the  other  hand  rejecting  this   system,  are  most  strongly  marked  by  Nature,  and  to  give  the 

which  he  found  liable  to  too  many  exceptions,  con-  distinct  characters  of  each  to  form  a  complete  system 

sidered  the  fins,  not  with  regard  to  their  suostance,  but  with  greater  simplicity.     This  Mr.  Gouan  has  done; 

their  position.    The  ventral  fins  seem  to  be  the  great  and  the  tribes  into  which  he  has  distributed  each  of 

object  of  his  system ;  he  considers  them  in  fishes  sup-  these  divisions  exactly  amount  to  fifty.  Thus  the  reader, 

plying  the  same  offices  as  feet  in  quadrupeds ;  and  from  who  can  contain  in  his  memory  the  characteristic  marla 

theii'  total  absence,  or  from  their  being  situated  nearer  of  fifty  kinds,  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  form 

the  head  or  the  tail  in  different  fishes,  he  takes  the  of  eveiy  kind  of  spinous  fish.    I  say,  of  the  form ;  for 

differences  of  his  system.  as  to  the  history  and  nature  of  the  animal  itself,  that 

These  arrangements,  which  are  totally  arbitrary,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  experience  and  information, 
which  are  rather  a  method  than  a  science,  are  always 

fluctuating;  and  the  last  is  generally  preferred  to  that  SEC.  L— PUIGKLY-FINNED  FISHES. 
which  went  before.    There  has  lately  appeared,  how- 
ever, a  system  composed  by  Mr.  Gouan,  of  Montpellier,  pbicklt-fimmed  apodal  fish. 
that  deserves  applause  for  more  than  its  novelty.    It  ap- 
pears to  me  the  best  airangement  of  this  kind  that  ever  The  Triekurui. — ^The  body  of  a  sword  form,  the  head 
was  made ;  and  in  it  the  divisions  are  not  only  precisely  oblong,  the  teeth  sword-like,  bearded  near  the  points, 
feysteinatical,  but  in  some  measure  adopted  by  Nature  the  fore- teeth  laiigest;  the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with 
mrself.    This  learned  Frenchman  has  united  tble  systems  seven  spines,  the  tail  ending  in  a  point  without  fine ;  an 
of  Artedi  and  Linneus  together ;   and,  by  bringing  one  inhabitant  near  the  oriental  and  American  shores ;  of  a 
to  correct  the  other,  has  made  out  a  number  of  tribes  silvery  white,  frequently  leaping  into  the  fishermen's 
diat  are  marked  with  the  utmost  precision.    A  part  oi  boats  in  China 

his  system,  however,  we  have  already  gone  through  in  Ilie  Xiphku  or  Sword-JUh. — ^The  body  lonnd ;  the 

the  cartilaginous,  or,  as  he  calls  a  part  of  them,  the  head  long ;  the  upper-jaw  terminating  by  a  long  beak,  in 

^*  branchiostegous"  tribe  of  fishes.    In  the  arrangement  form  of  a  sword ;  the  fin  that  covers  the  gills  with  six 

of  these  I  have  followed  Linnesus,  as  the  number  of  fi|)ines;    an  inhabitant  of  Euiope;   an  enemy  to  the 

them  was  but  small  and  his  method  simple.    But  in  whale. 

that  which  is  more  properly  called  the  **  spinous"  class  The  Ophidium  or  OiUhead, — ^The  body  sword  like ;  the 

ef  fishes  I  will  follow  Mr.  Gouan's  system ;  the  terms  head  blunt ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seyen  e^nes ; 

of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  the  former  systems,  require  the  opening  of  the  mouth  side-ways;  the  fins  of  the  bad^ 

Bome  explanation,     I  do  not  love  to   multiply  the  the  anus,  and  the  tail  all  joining  together;  the  most 

technical  terms  of  a  science ;  but  it  often  happens  that  beautilul  of  all  fishes,  covered  over  with  green,  gold,  and 

names,  b^  being  long  used,  are  as  necessary  to  be  known  silver ;  it  is  by  sailors  called  the  dolphin,  and  gives 

ms  the  science  itself.  chase  to  the  flyiug-fish. 

If  we  consider  the  substance  of  the  fin  of  a  fish,  we 

shall  find  it  composed,  besides  the  skin,  either  of  straight  fricklt-finnkd  ruoxjiAS,  fish. 

bard,  pointed,  bony  prickles  or  spines,  as  in  the  pike,  or  * 

of  soft,  crooked,  or  forked  bones  or  cartilages,  as  in  the  Hie  TraMnous  or  Weaeer. — ^The  body  oblong ;  the 

hening.    The  fishes  that  have  bony,  prickly  fins  are  head  obtuse ;  the  bones  covering  the  gills  jagged  at  the 

called  "  prickly-finned  fish  ;*'  the  latter,  that  have  soft  or  bottom;   the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  !nx  s^nnes; 

cartilaginous   fins,  are  called  *' soft-finned  fish."    The  tlie  auus  near  the  breast;   buries  itself  in  the  sands, 

prickly-finned  fish  have  received  the  Greek  new-formed  leaving  only  its  nose  out ;    and  if  tjx>d  upon,    imm^- 
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diately  atarikes  with  the  spines  that  fonn  its  dorsal  fins,  Ths  Zeu$  or  Doree^^ThB  body  oblong;  the  head 

which  aie  yenomous  and  dangerous.  bevile ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seren  rays ;  the 

The  Uraoieopus.'^The  bcSly  wedge>li1ce ;    the  head  fins  jagged :  the  upper-jaw  with  a  loose  floating  skin 

almost  roundi,  and  larger  than  the  body ;  the  mouth  into  the  mouth. 

flat ;  the  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  head;  the  fin  coyeriug  His  ThraokiptmiM  w  8ahr€ — ^Ihe  body  sword-like; 

the  gills  with  five  spines ;  the  anus  in  the  middle  of  the  the  head  beyile :   the  fin  ooyering  the  gills  witfi  six 

body ;  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  spines;  the  lateral  line  straight ;  the  scales  in  a  single 

Ths  CaUyonfmus  irr  Draganet. — The    body  almost  oraer;  a  loose  skin  in  both  the  jaws. 

wedge-like ;  the  head  broad,  and  larger  than  the  body ;  The  Oatterosteut  or  Stiekleback, — ^The  body  broadest 

the  mouth  eyen  with  the  body ;  the  hoay  ooyering  of  the  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  oblonff ;  the  fin  covering  the 

a  close  shut ;   the  opening  to  the  gills  behmd  the  gills  with  three  spines ;    prickles  starting  backward 

,  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  spines:  an  in-  befofe  the  back  fins  of  the  anus, 
habitant  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Blmntui  or  BUnny, — ^The  body  oblong ;  the  head  pbioext-fiknbi)  abdominal  fish. 
obtusely  bevile;  the  teeth  a  single  range ;  the  fin  cover- 
ing the  gills  with  six  spines ;  tne  vend^l  fins  have  two  The  SUurue  or  Sheatfi-eh. — ^The  body  oblong ;    the 
small  blunt  bones  in  each ;  a  species  of  tins  animal  is  head  large ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  four 
viviparous.  teen  spines ;  the  leadinff  bones  or  spines  in  the  back 

and  pectoral  fins  toothed. 

PBicKLT-FiMNJCD  TH0BAO1O  RBHX8.  The  Mugjl  OT  MtMet. — The  body  oblong ;  the  bead 

almost  conical;    the  upper-jaw  with  a  furrow,  which 

The  QMue  or  Chtdgeofn, — ^The  body  round  and  ob-  recives  the  prominence  of  the  under  one ;  the  fin  cover- 
long  ;  the  head  with  two  little  h<des  Mtween  the  eyes,  ing  the  gills  with  seven  rays. 

one  before  the  other;   the  fin  eoverinif  the  gills  with  six  The  Poiynemue, — ^Tlie  body  oblong;  the  head  with  a 

spines ;  the  veutnd  fins  joined  together.  beak ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  from  five  to  seven 

The  Cepola. — ^The  body  sword-like;  the  head  blunt;  epines;  the  bones  that  move  the  pectoral  fins  not  articu- 

the  mouth  flat ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  six  spines ;  lated  to  thoee  fins. 

the  fins  distinct;  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  The  Theutue. — ^The  body  almost  elliptical;  the  head 

8ea.  abruptly  shortened ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  five 

The  Coryphema  or  Razor-JUh.'^The  bodjr  wedge-like ;  rays ;  the  teeth  in  a  single  row,  close,  strong,  and  even, 

the  head  very  bevile;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  ^ye  The  Elope  or  8ea-8erpent — The  body  slender;  the 

spines.  head  large ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  double  with  thirty 

The  Scomber  or  MaekareL — The  body  oblong;  the  spines,  and  armed  externally  with  five  bones  resembling 

line  running  down  the  side  zigzagged  towards  the  tail ;  teeth, 
the  head  sharp  and  small ;   the  fins  covering  the  gills 

with  six  spines ;  several  false  fins  towaids  the  tail.  SEC.  n.~80FT-FINNED  FISHES. 

The  Labme  or  Wraeee. — ^The  body  oval ;    the  head 

middling ;  the  lips  doubled  inward ;  both  cutting  and  soft-finnbd  apodal  fishes. 
grinding  teeth ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  scaly ;  the  fin 

covering  ^e  gills  with  five  spines;   the   pectoral  fins  The  Murana  or  Ed. — ^The  body  round  and  slender; 

pointed.  the  head  terminatinff  in  a  beak ;  the  fin  covering  the 

The  Sparuior  Seorbream. — ^The  body  oblong;   the  gills  with  ten  rays ;  tne  opening  to  the  gills  pipe-fashion, 

head  middling ;  the  lips  not  inverted ;  the  teeth  cutting  placed  near  the  pectoral  fins ;  the  fins  of  the  back,  the 

and  grinding ;  the  cover  of  the  gills  scaly ;  the  fins  anus,  and  the  tail  united  in  one. 

covering  the  gills  with  ^yb  rays ;    the  pectoral  fins  The  Chftnnotus  or  Carapo. — ^The  body  broadest  on  the 

pointed.  back,  like  the  blade  of  a  Knife ;  the  head  smfdl ;  the  fin 

The  ChmtodoH  or  Oat-JUh, — ^The  body  oblong;  the  covering  the  sills  with  five  rays;    the  back  without  a 
bead  small ;  the  teeth  slender  and  bending ;   the  fin  fin ;  two  beards  or  filaments  fix>m  the  upper  lip ;  an  in- 
covering  the  gills  with  five  or  six  spines;  the  fins  of  the  habitant  of  Brazil.  . 
back  and  anus  scaly.  The  Anarchiae  or  Wolf-fish. — The  body  roundish  and 

The  Sdiama. — The  body  nearly  elliptical;  the  head  slender;  the  head  large  and  blunt;  the  fore-teeth  above 

bevile ;  the  covers  of  the  fins  scaly ;  the  fin  covering  the  and  below  conical ;  the  grinding-teeth  and  those  in  the 

gills  with  six  rays ;  the  fins  of  the  baek  jagged,  and  palate  round  ;  the  fin  covering  the  gill  has  six  rays, 

idden  in  a  furrow  in  the  back.  I%e  Stromateus. — ^The  body  oblong ;  the  head  small ; 

The  Perch '^The  body  oblong ;  the  head  bevfle ;  the  the  teeth  moderately  sharp ;  the  fin  covering  the  gQls 

eoveiB  of  the  gills  scaly  and  toothed :  the  fin  covering  with  five  or  six  rays, 

tiiegills  with  seven  spines ;  the  fins  in  some  jagged.  The  Amrnodytes  or  Launce. — ^The  body  slender  and 

The  Seorpana  or  F<Uher4aeher, — ^The  bod}r  oblong ;  roundish  ;  the  head  terminated  by  a  beak ;  the  teeth 

the  head  large,  with  beards ;  the  coven  of  the  gills  armed  of  a  hair-like  fineness :  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 

with  prickles;  the  fin  covering  the  gill  with  seven  seven  rays, 
•pines. 

The  MuUue  or  Sumwlet. — The  body  slender;  the  head  soft-finned  juoular  fishes. 
almost  four-cornered ;  the  fin  oovering  the  gills  with  three 

spines ;  some  of  these  have  beards ;  a  fish  highly  prized  The  Lepodogaeter. — ^The  body  wedge-like ;  the  head 
by  the  Romans,  and  still  considered  as  a  very  great  oblong,  forwarder  than  the  body,  fiattish,  the  beak  re- 
delicacy,  sembhng  that  of  a  duck ;  the  pectoral  fins  double,  two 

The  Trigla  or  Oumard. — ^The  body  slender ;  the  head  on  each  side ;  the  ventral  fins  joined  together ;  a  kind 

nearly  four-cornered,  and  covered  with  a  bony  coat ;  the  of  bony  breast-plate  between  the  pectoial  fins ;  the  fin 

fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  spines ;  the  pectoral  covering  the  gills  with  five  rays ;  the  opening  to  the 

and  ventral  fins  strengthened  with  additional  muscles  gills  pipe-fashion. 

and  bones,  and  ve^  large  for  the  animal's  size.  The  Oadue  or  Codfish. — ^The  body  oblong ;  the  head 

The  Oetus  or  mUl-head. — ^The  body  wedge-like ;  the  wedge-like ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays ; 

head  flat  and  broader  than  the  body ;  the  fin  covering  several  back  and  anal  fins. 
tii0  sillB  with  six  spines;   the  head  fiimished  with 

prieuMi  knobs»  and  beards.  _— 
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SOFT-FINNED  THORACIC  FISHES.  it  has  tlieiD,  then  it  is  a  Bpinous  fish ;  and  in  order  to 

know  its  kind  I  examine  its  fins,  whether   they  be 

Hie  Plemonecles  or  Flumide, — The  body  olliptical ;  the  prickly  or  soft :  I  find  them  soft ;  it  is  therefore  to  be 

head  small ;  both  eyes  on  one  side  of  the  betui ;  the  fin  ranked  among  the  soft^finned  fishes.    I  then  examine 

covering  the  gills  with  from  four  to  seven  rays.  its  ventral  or  belly  fins,  and  finding  that  the  fish  bus 

The  JSoheneU    or    Sucking-fish. — The   body   almost  them,  I  look  for  their  sitaadon,  and   find  they  lie 

wedffe-like,  moderately  round ;  the  head  broader  than  nearer  to  ihe  tail  than  the  pectoral  fins.    By  this  I  find 

the  body;  the  fin  covering  the  gill  with  ten  rays ;  an  the  animal  to  be  a  softrfiimied  abdominal  fish.    Then 

oval  breastrplate,  streaked  m  form  of  a  ladder,  toothed.  to  know  which  of  the  kinds  of  these  fishes  it  ia,  I  exa- 

Hie  Lipidopm  or  Garter  fish. — ^The  body  sword-like ;  mine  its  figure  and  the  shape  of  its  head ;  1  find  the 

the  head  lengthened  out ;  the  fins  covering  the  gills  with  body  rather  oblong ;  the  head  with  a  small  beak ;  the 

seven  rays ;  three  scales  only  on  the  whole  body — two  lower-jaw  like  a  saw ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with 

in  the  place  of  the  ventral  fins,  the  third  &om  that  eight  rays.    This  animal  must  therefore  be  the  herring, 

of  the  anus.  or  one  of  that  familv,  such  as  the  pilchard,  the  sprat, 

the  shad,  or  the  anchovy.    To  give  another  instance  :— 

soFT-FiNNED  ABDOMINAL  FISH.  Upon  examining  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  me  unknown,  I  fiod 

them  prickly ;  I  then  look  for  the  situation  of  the  ven- 

Tlie  Loricaria. — ^The  body  crusted  over ;   the  head  tral  fins,  I  find  them  entirely  wanting ;  this  then  must  be 

broad  with  a  beak ;  no  teeth ;  the  fin  coveiing  the  gills  a  prickly-finned  apodal-fish.    Of  this  kind  there  are  but 

with  six  rays.  three  f  and  by  comparing  the  fish  with  the  description, 

The  Atherina  or  Atherine. — ^The  body  oblong;   the  I  find  it  either  of  the  trichurus  kind,  the  sword  fish,  or 

head  of  a  middling  size ;   the  lips  indented  ;   the  fin  the  gilt-head.      Upon    examining,    also,    its   internal 

covering  the  gills  with  six  rays;  the  line  on  the  sides  structure,  I  shall  find  a  verr  great  similitude  between 

resembling  a  silver  band.  my  fish  and  that  placed  at  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  Salmo  or  Salmon. — ^The  body  oblong ;  the  head 

a  little  sharp ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  — ^ 
ten  rays ;  the  last  fin  on  the  back  without  its  correa- 

poudent  muscle ;  fat.  CHAP.  II. 

The  Fistularia — The  body  angular,  in  form  of  a 
spindle ;  the  head  pipe-fashion,  with  a  beak ;  the  fin  of  bpinods  fishes  in  oenkbal. 
covering  the  gills  with  seven  rays :  the  under-jaw  cover- 
ing the  upper  one.  Having  given  a  method  by  which  spinous  fishes  may 

The  Esox  or  Pike. — ^The  body  round ;    the  head  with  be  distinguished  firom  each  other,  the  history  of  each  in 

a  beak  ;  the  under-jaw  pierced  longitudinally  with  smaU  particular  might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow ;  but 

holes ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  from  seven  to  such  a  distinct  account  of  each  would  be  quite  unneoes- 

twelve  rays.  sary,  from  the  unavoidable  uniformity  of  descriptioiL 

The  Argentina  or  Argentine. — The  body  a  little  round  The  history  of  any  one  of  this  class  very  much  resembles 

and  slender ;  the  head  with  a  beak,  broader  than  the  that  of  all  the  rest :  they  breathe  air  and  water  through 

body :   the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  eight  rays ;   a  the  gills — they  live  by  rapine,  each  devouring  such  ani- 

spurious  back-fin.  male  as  its  mouth  is  capable  of  admitting — and  tliey 

The  Clupea  or  Herring — The  body  a  little  oblong ;  propagate,  not  by  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  as  in 

the  head  with  a  small  beak ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  the  cetaceous  tribes,  nor  by  distinct  egg^  as  in  the 

with  eight  rays.  generality  of  the  cartilaginous  tribes,  but  by  spawn,  or 

The  Exocetas  or  Flying  fish. — ^The  body  oblong ;  the  peas  as  they  are  generally  called,  which  they  produce  by 

head  almost  tlii*ee-comered ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  hundreds  of  thousands.    These  are  the  leading  marks 

with   ten  rays ;   the  pectoral  fins  placed  high,  and  as  whtch  run  through  their  whole  history,  and  wliich  have 

long  as  the  whole  body;  the  back  fin  at  the  extremity  so  much  swelled  books  with  tiresome  repetition, 

of  the  back.  It  will  be  sufiioient,  therefore,  to  draw  this  numerous 

Hie  Cyprinus  or  Carp. — ^The  body  elongated  almost  class  into  one  point  of  view ;  to  mark  how  they  difl*er 

round;  the  head  with  a  small  beak;   the  hinder  pait  from  the  former  classes ;    and  what  tli^  possess  pecu- 

of  the  bone  covering  the  gills,  mai'ked  witli  a  crescent ;  liarly  stiiking  so  as  to  distinguish  them  m>m  each  other, 

the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  three  rays.  The  first  object  that  presents  itself,  and  that  by  which 

Hie  Colitis  or  Loach. — The  body  oblong ;    almost  they  difier  from  all  others,  are  the  bones.     These,  when 

equally   broad   throughout ;    the    head  small,  a  little  examined  but  slightly,  appear  to  be  entirely  solid ;  yet 

elongated ;  the  eyes  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  head ;  when  viewed  more  closely,  every  bone  would  be  found 

the  fin  covering  the  gills  from  four  to  six  rays ;  the  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  substance  less  rancid  and  oily 

covers  of  the  gills  closed  below.  than  mai'row.     These  bones  are  very  niuneix>us,  and 

The  Amia  or  Bonito. — ^The  body  round  and  slender ;  pointed ;  and,  as  in  quadi-upecls,  are  props  or  stays  to 

the  head,  forehead,  and  breast  without  skin ;   the  fin  which  the  muscles  are  fixed  which  moves  the  diiferent 

covering  the  gills  with  twelve  rays ;  two  beards  from  the  parts  of  the  body, 

nose.  The  number  of  bones  in  all  spinous  fishes  of  the  same 

The  Mormyrus. — ^The  body  oblong ;   the  head  elon-  kind  is  always  the  same.    It  is  a  vulgar  way  of  s|)eaking 

gated ;  the  fin  covering  the  gills  with  a  single  ray ;  the  to  say  that  fishes  are  at  some  seasons  more  bony  than  at 

opening  to  the  gills  is  linear,  and  has  no  bone  covering  others ;  but  this  scarce  requires  conti'adiction.     It  is 

them.  true,  indeed,  that  fish  are  at  some  seasons  much  fattter 

Such  is  the  system  of  Mr.  Gouan  ;  by  reducing  to  than  at  others ;  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  flesh  being 

which  any  fish  that  offers  we  can  know  its  rank,  its  diminished,  and  that  of  the  bones  remaining  the  same, 

affinities,  and  partly  its  anatomy,  all  which  make  a  con-  they  appear  to  inci^ease  in  number  as  they  actually  bear 

siderable  part  in  its  natural  histoiy.     But  to  show  the  a  greater  proportion. 

use  of  this  system  still  moi*e  apparently,  suppose  I  meet  All  fish  of  the  same  kind,  as  was  said,  have  the  same 

with  a  fish,  the  name  to  me  unknown,  of  which  I  desire  number  of  bones :  the  skeleton  of  a  fish,  however  irregu 

to  know  something  more.      The  way  is  first  to  see  larly  the  bones  may  fall  in  our  way  at  table,  has  its 

whether  it  be  a  cartilaginous  fish,  which  may  be  known  members  very  regularly  disposed ;  and  every  bone  has 

by  its  wanting  fins  tw  open  and  shut  the  gills,  which  the  its  fixed  place,  with  as  much  precision  as  we  find  in  the 

cartilaginous  kind  are  wholly  without.    If  I  find  that  ordei-s  of  a  regular  fabric.    But  then  spinous  fish  difier 
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in  the  number  of  bones  according  to  the  species ;  for  is  seen  to  ascend  rivers  fiye  hundred  miles  from  the  sea, 
some  have  a  greater  number  of  fins  by  which  they  move  and  to  brave  not  only  the  danger  of  various  enemies, 
in  the  water.  The  number  of  each  is  always  in  propor-  but  also  to  spring  up  cataracts  as  high  as  a  house.  As 
tion  to  the  number  and  size  of  these  fins;  for  every  fish  soon  as  they  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  torrent  they 
has  a  regular  apparatus  of  bones  and  muscles  by  which  seem  disappointed  to  meet  the  obstruction,  and  swim 
the  fins  are  moved ;  and  all  those  fish  where  they  are  some  paces  back ;  they  then  take  a  view  of  the  danger 
numerous  or  large  must  of  consequence  be  considerably  that  lies  before  them,  survey  it  motionless  for  some 
bony.  Indeed,  in  the  larger  fish  the  quantity  of  flesh  is  minutes,  advance,  and  again  retreat;  till  at  last,  sum- 
so  much,  and  the  bones  themselves  are  so  large,  that  moning  up  all  their  force,  they  take  a  leap  from  the 
they  are  easily  seen  and  separated;  but  in  the  smaller  bottom,  their  body  straight,  and  strongly  in  motion; 
kinds  with  many  fins  the  bones  are  as  numerous  as  in  and  thus  most  firequentiy  clear  every  obstniction.  It 
the  great;  yet  being  so  very  minute,  they  lurk  almost  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  they  want  strength  to 
in  every  part  of  the  fiesb,  and  are  dangerous  as  well  as  make  the  leap :  and  then  in  our  fisheries  they  are  taken 
troublesome  to  be  eaten.  In  a  word,  those  fish  which  in  their  descent  But  this  is  one  of  the  smallest  dangers 
are  large,  fat,  and  have  few  fins  are  found  to  be  the  least  that  attend  those  adventuring  animals  in  their  progress; 
bony ;  those  which  are  small,  lean,  and  have  many  fins  numberless  are  the  methods  of  taking  them,  as  well  by 
are  the  most  bony  of  all  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  the  hook  as  by  nets»  baskets,  and  other  inventions,  which 
roach  appears  more  bony  than  a  carp,  because  it  is  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  describe.  Their  capture 
leaner  and  smaller;  and  it  is  actually  more  bony  than  makes  in  8evei*al  countries  a  great  article  of  commerce; 
an  eel,  because  it  has  a  greater  number  of  fins.  and  being  cured  in  different  manners,  either  by  salting, 

As  the  spinous  fish  pai'take  less  of  the  quadruped  in  pickling,  or  drying,  they  are  sent  to  the  European  markets, 

their  formation  than  any  others,  so  they  can  bear  to  live  As  these  mount  up  the  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn, 

out  of  their  own  element  a  shorter  time.    In  general,  others,    particularly  the  eel,  descend  the  fresh-water 

when  taken  out  of  the  water  they  testify  their  change  by  sti-eam,  as  Bedi  assures  us,  to  bring  forth  their  young 

panting  most  violently  and  at  closer  intervals,  the  thin  in  the  sea.    About  the  month  of  August  these  animals 

air  not  furnishing  their  gills  the  proper  play ;  and  in  a  annually  take  the  opportunitv  of  the  most  obscure  nights, 

few  minutes  they  expire.      Some,  indeed,  are    more  and,  when  the  rivers  are  flooded  by  accidental  rains, 

vivacious  in  air  than  others ;  the  eel  will  live  several  seek  the  ocean.     When  they  have  reached  the  sea  and 

hours  out  of  water ;  and  the  carp  has  been  known  to  be  produced   their  young  (for  they  are  vivi])arous)   they 

fiittened  in  a  damp  cellar.    The  method  is  by  placing  Again  ascend  the  stream  at  difierent  times  as  opportunity 

it  in  a  net  well  wrapped  up  in  wet  moss,  the  mouth  orUy  offers,  or  as  the  season  is  favourable  or  tempestuous, 

being  out,  and  then  being  himg  un  in  a  vault.    The  Their  passage  begins  usually  about  the  end  of  January, 

fish  is  fed  with  white  bread  and  milk,  and  the  net  now  and  continues  till  about  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are 

and  then  plunged  into  water.    The  animal  thus  managed  taken  in  tlie  river  Arno  by  millions,  and  so  small  that  a 

has  been  Known  not  only  to  live  for  a  fortnight,  but  to  thousand  of  them  goes  to  a  pound.    Thei-e  is  nothing 

grow  exceedingly  fat  and  of  a  superior  flavour.    From  mora  certain  than  tliat  they  descend  in  our  own  rivers 

this  it  would  seem  that  the  want  of  moisture  in  the  gills  after  floods  in  great  abundance,  and  are  thus  caught  in 

is  the  chief  cause  of  the  death  of  these  animals ;  and  nets  to  very  great  advantage.    They  are  pessessed  of  a 

could  that  be  supplied,  their  lives  might  be  prolonged  in  power  of  climbing  over  any  obstacle ;  for,  by  applying 

the  air  almost  as  well  as  in  their  own  element  their  glutinous  and  flimsy  bodies  to  the  surface  of  the 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  different  oper-  object  they  desire  to  surmount,  they  can  thus  creep  up 

ations  of  the  same  element  upon  animals  that,  to  ap-  locks,  weirs,  and  everything  that  would  pravent  their 

pearance,  have  the  same  conformation.    To  some  fishes  ascending  the  current  of  the  stream, 

ored  in  the  sea  fresh  water  is  immediate  destruction ;  on  But  the  length  of  the  voyage  performed  by  these  fishes 

the  other  hand,  some  fishes  that  live  in  our  lakes  and  is  sport,  if  compai-ed  to  what  is  annually  undertaken  by 

ponds  cannot  bear  the  salt  water.    Whence  this  differ-  some  tribes  that  constantly  i-eside  in  the  ocean     These 

ence  can  arise  is  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for.    The  are  known  to  take  a  course  of  three  or  four  thousand 

saline  quantity  of  the  water  cannot  properly  be  given  as  miles  in  a  seasou,  serving  for  prey  to  whales,  sharks, 

the  cause ;  since  no  fishes  imbibe  any  of  the  sea  s  salt-  and  the  numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl  that  regularly 

ness  with  their  food,  or  in  respiration.    The  flesh  of  all  wait  to  intercept  their  progress.    These  may  be  called 

fishes  is  equally  fresh,  both  in  the  river  and  in  the  fish  of  passage,  and  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  birds  of 

saltest  depths  of  the  ocean — the  salt  of  the  element  in  passage,  both  from  their  social  disposition  and  the  im- 

which  they  live  no  way  mixring  with  their  constitution,  mensity  of  their  numbers.    Of  this  kind  are  the  cod,  the 

licence,  then,  is  it  that  animals  will  live  only  there,  and  haddock,  the  whiting,  the  mackarel,  the  tunny,  the  her- 

will  quickly  expire  when  canied  into  fresh  water  ?    It  ring,  and  the  pilchard.    Other  fish  live  in  our  vicinity 

may  probably  arise  from  the  superior  weight  of  the  sea-  and  reside  on  our  coasts  all  the  year  round,  or  keep  in 

water ;  as  from  the  graat  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  in  its  the  depths  of  the  ocean  and  are  but  seldom  seen ;  but 

composition  it  is  much  heavier  than  fresh  water,  so  it  these  at  stated  seasons  visit  their  accustomed  haunts 

is  probable  it  lies  with  greater  force  upon  the  organs  with  regular  certainty,  generally  returning  the  same 

of  respiration,  and  gives  them  their  proper  and  necessary  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  often  the  same  day. 

play :  on  tlie  other  hand,  those  fish  which  are  used  only  The  s^ted  returns  and  the  regular  progress  of  these 

to  fresh  water  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  saline  fluid,  fish  of  passage  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 

and  expire  in  a  manner  suffocated  in  the  grossness  of  the  stances  in  the  History  of  Nature.    What  it  is  that 

strange  element.  impels  them  to  such  distant  voyages — what  directs  their 

But  though  there  are  some  tribes  that  live  only  in  the  passage — ^what  suppoits  them  by  the  way — and  what 

sea  and  othera  in  fresh  water,  yet  there  are  some  whose  sometimes  prompts  them  to  quit  for  several  seasons  one 

organs  are  equally  adapted  to  either  element,  and  that  shore  for  another,  and  then  return  to  their  accustomed 

spend  a  part  of  their  season  in  one  and  a  part  in  the  harbour,  are  questions  that  Curiosity  may  ask,  and 

other.    Thus  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  smelt,  and  the  Philosophy  can  hardly  resolve.    We  must  dismiss  in- 

fiounder  annually  quit  their  native  ocean,  and  come  up  quiry,  satisfied  with  the  ceitainty  of  the  facts, 

our  rivers  to  deposit  their  spawn.    This  seems  the  most  The  cod  seems  to  be  the  foremost  of  this  wandering 

important  business  of  their  lives ;  and  there  is  no  danger  tribe,  and  is  only  found  in  our  nothem  part  of  the 

which  they  will  not  encounter,  even  to  the  svu'mounting  world.     This  animal's  chief  place  of  resort  is  on  the 

precipices,  to  find  a  proper  place  for  the  deposition  of  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  sand-banks  that 

itheir  future  offspring.    The  salmon  upon  these  occasions  lie  of  Gape  Breton.    That  extensive  flat  seems  to  be  no 
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other  than  (he  broad  top  of  a  eearmouiitam,  extending  tlie  ooasts  of  America  as  far  soath  as  Carolina,  and  hat 

for  ahoYB  five  hundred  miles  long,  and  surrounded  with  seldom  farther.    In  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  annual  inim- 

a  deep  sea     Hither  the  ood  annually  repair  in  uumberv  dation  of  these  fish  is  so  graat  that  they  oover  the  shoKs 

beyond  the  power  of  calcidation,  to  feed  on  the  quantity  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  a  nuisance.    Those  that 

of -wonns  that  are  to  be  found  there  in  the  sandy  bottom,  hold  more  to  the  east,  and  come  down  towards  £urope, 

Here  they  are  uken  in  such  quantities  tliat  they  supply  endeavour  to  save  themselves  from  their  merciless  pms 

all  Europe  with  a  considerable  share  of  provision.    The  suers  by  approaching  the  first  shore  they  can  find ;  and 

English  have  stages  erected  all  along  tlie  shore  for  salt-  tliat  which  first  offers  in  their  descent  is  the  coast  of  Ice 

ing  and  dr}'ing  them ;  and  the  fishermen,  who  take  them  land  in  the  beginning  of  March.     Upon  their  arrival  on 

with  tlie  hook  and  line,  draw  them  in  as  fast  as  tliey  can  that  coast  their  phalanx,  which  has  already  suffered  oon- 

tlirow  out    Tliis  immense  capture,  however,  makes  but  siderable  diminution,  is,  nevertheless,  of  amazing  extent, 

a  very  snmll  diminution  when  compared  to  their  num-  depth,  and  closeness,  covering  an  extent  of  shore  as 

hers ;   and  when  their  provision  there  is  exhausted,  or  laive  as  the  island  itself.     The  whole  water  seems  alive, 

the  season  for  propagation  returns,  they  go  off  to  the  and  is  so  black  with  them  to  a  great  distanoe  that  the 

polar  sees,  where  they  deposit  their  roes  m  full  security,  number  seems  inexhaustible.    There  the  porpoise  and 

j**rom  thence  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as  the  the  shark  continue  their  depredations ;  and  the  birds 

first  more  southern  seas  ara  open,  to  repair  southward  devour  what  quantities  they  please.    By  these  enemies 

for  subsistence.    Nor  is  this  fish  an  unfroquent  visitant  the  herrings  are  cooped  up  into  so  close  a  body,  that  a 

upon  our  own  shoi'cs :  but  the  returns  ore  not  so  regidar,  shovel  or  any  hollow  vessel  put  into  the  water  takes 

nor  docs  the  captiue  bear  any  proportion  to  tluLt  at  them  up  without  farther  trouble. 

Newfoundland.  The  body  which  comes  upon  our  coasts  begins  to 

The  haddock,  the  whiting,  and  the  mackarel  are  appear  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April.  These  aiQ  the 
thought  by  some  to  be  driven  upon  our  coast  rather  bj  forerunners  of  the  grand  shoal  which  descends  in  June ; 
their  fears  Uian  their  appetites ;  and  it  is  to  the  pursuit  while  its  arrival  is  easily  announced  by  the  numbers  of 
of  the  larger  fishes  we  owe  their  welcome  visits.  It  is  its  greedy  attendants,  the  gannet,  the  ffuU,  the  riiaric, 
much  more  probable  that  they  come  for  that  food  which  and  the  porpoise.  When  the  nuun  body  is  arrived,  its 
is  found  in  more  plenty  near  the  shore  than  fartlier  out  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance 
at  dca.  One  tbin^  is  remarkable,  that  their  mimtions  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  oolums  of  five  at 
seem  to  be  regmarly  conducted.  The  grand  shoal  six  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  broad,  while  the  water 
of  haddocks  that  comes  periodically  on  the  Yorkshire  before  them  curls  un  as  if  farced  out  of  its  bed.  Some- 
coasts  appeared  there  in  a  body  on  the  tenth  of  Decem-  times  they  sink  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
ber,  1776,  and  exactly  on  the  same  dav  the  following  then  rise  again  to  the  surface  and,  in  bright  weather, 
year.  This  shoal  extended  from  the  shore  near  three  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid  colours,  like  a  field  be- 
miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length  for  more  than  forty.  q»angled  with  purnle,  gold,  and  azure.  The  fishermen 
The  limits  of  a  shoal  are  precisely  known ;  for  if  the  are  ready  preparea  to  give  them  a  proper  reoeption ; 
fishermen  put  down  their  lines  at  tne  distance  of  more  and,  by  neto  made  for  the  occasion,  they  take  sometimes 
than  three  miles  from  shore,  the^r  eatoh  nothing  but  above  two  thousand  barrels  at  a  single  draught 
dog-fish — a  pi-oof  that  the  haddock  is  not  there.  From  the  Shetland  Isles  another  body  of  this  great 

But  of  all  migrating  fish  the  herring  and  the  pUchard  army,  where  it  divides,  goes  off  to  the  western  ooasts  of 

take  the  most  adventurous  voyages.    Herrings  are  found  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second  necessity  of 

in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  highest  northern  lati-  dividing.    The  one  takes  to  tlie  Atlantic,  where  it  is 

tudes.    In  those  inaccessible  seas,  which  are  covered  soon  lost  in  that  extensive  ocean ;  theother  passes  into 

with  ice  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  herring  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Amushes  a  very  oonsideniible  ci^pture 

pilchard  find  a  quiet  and  sure  retreat  from  all  their  to  the  natives. 

numerous  enemies :  thither  neither  man,  nor  their  still  In  this  manner,  the  heiringv  expelled  from  their 

more  destructive  enemy  the  fin-fish  or  the  cachalot  dares  native  seas  seek  those  bays  and  shores  where  they  can 

to  pursue  them.      The  quantity  of  insectrfood  which  find  food,  and  the  best  dmnee  against  their  unmerciful 

those  seas  supply  is  very  great;   whence,  in  that  remote  pursuers  of  the  deep.    In  general,  the  most  inhabited 

situation,  defended  by  the  icy  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  shores  are  the  places  where  the  larger  animals  of  the 

live  at  ease,  and  multiply  beyond  expression.    From  deep  are  the  least  fond  of  pursuing ;   and  these  are 

tliis  most  desirable  retreat  Anderson   supposes   thej  chosen  by  the  herring  as  an  asylum  firam  great  dangera. 

would  never  depart,  but  that  their  numbers  render  it  Thus,  along  the  ooaste  of  Norway,  the  German  shores^ 

necessary  for  them  to  migrate ;  and,  as  with  bees  from  a  and  the  northern  shores  of  France,  these  animals  an 

hive,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  for  other  retreats.  found  punctual  in  their  visitations.    In  these  different 

*  For  this  reason  tne  great  colony  is  seen  to  set  out  from  places  they  produce  their  young ;  which,  when  eome  to 

the  icy  sea  about  the  middle  of  winter,  composed  of  such  some  degree  of  maturity,  attend  the  general  motiona. 

numbers,  that  if  all  the  men  in  the  world  were  to  be  After  the  destruction  of  such  numbers  the  quantiw  thai 

loaded  with  herrings  they  would  not  carry  the  thousandth  attompto   to  return  is  but  small;    Anderson   joabto 

part  away.    But  they  no  sooner  leave  their  retreate  but  whether  they  ever  return. 

millions  of  enemies  appear  to  thin  their  squadrons.  The  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  migration  of  fheas 

fin -fish  and  cachalot  swallow  barrels  at  a  yawn;  the  fishes,  by  one  who  of  all  others  was  best  ac<|uainted  with 

porpoise,  the  grampus,  the  shark,  and  the  whole  nume-  their  hi^ry ;  and  yet  many  doubte  arise  in  every  part 

rous  tribe  of  dog-fish  find   them  an  easy  prey,  and  of  the  migration.    The  most  obvious  which  has  been 

desist  from  making  war  upon  each  other ;  but,  still  more,  made  is,  that  though  such  numbers  perish  in  their  <i^fimrt 

the  unnumbered  flocks  of  sea-fowl  that  chiefly  inhabit  from  the  north,  yet  in  comparison  to  those  that  survive 

near  the  pole  wateh  the  outset  of  their  dangerous  migra-  the  account  is  trifling ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  of  thoer 

tion,  and  spread  extensive  ruin.  taken  by  man  the  proportion  is  not  one  to  a  milHoD. 


oircum^ 

devoiuned;  thus,  like  sheep  when  fiightened — ^who  always  stence  that  shows  theee  animals  are  governed  by  • 
run  together  in  a  body,  and,  each  finding  some  proteo-  choice  with  respect  to  the  shores  they  piteh  upon,  and 
tion  in  being  but  one  of  many  that  are  equally  liable  to  are  not  blindly  driven  from  one  shore  to  another.  Whal 
invasion — ^they  are  seen  to  separate  into  shoals,  one  I  mean  is,  their  fixing  upon  some  shores  for  several 
body  of  which  moves  to  the  west,  and  pours  down  along    seasons,  or  indeed  for  several  ages,  together ;  and,  ate 
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haying  regularly  visited  them  every  year,  then  capri-  oonsiderable  time  four  ehillings  a  day  by  selling  them 

oiouslT  forsaking  them  never  more  to  return.    The  nrst  at  a  halfpenny  a  bushel ! 

great  bank  for  herrings  was  along  the  shores  of  Nor-  Thus  we  see  the  amazing  propagation  of  fishes  along 

way.    Before  the  year  1584,  the  number  of  ships  from  our  own  coasts  and  rivers ;   out  their  numbers  bear  no 

all  parts  of  Europe  that  resorted  to  that  shore  amounted  proportion  to  the  vast   quantities  found  among  the 

to  some  thousands    The  quantity  of  herrings  that  were  idands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    The  inhabitants  of  these 

then  assembled  there  was  such,  tiiat  a  man  who  should  countries  are  not  under  the  necessity  even  of  providing 

put  a  spear  in  the  water,  as  Olaus  Magnus  asserts,  instruments  for  fishing ;  it  is  but  going  down  to  the 

would  see  it  stand  on  end,  being  prevented  from  falling,  shore,  and  there  the  fi&  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 

But  soon  after  that  period  these  animals  were  seen  to  the  plashes  that  still  continue  to  have  water  in  them, 

desert  the  Norway  shores,  and  took  un  along  the  Qer-  In  some  of  these  places  the  quantity  is  so  great,  that 

man  coast,  where  the  Hanse-towns  orove  a  very  great  they  are  left  in  shoals  on  the  swamps,  dried  up  by  the 

trade  by  their  capture  and  sale ;   but  for  above  a  cen-  sun,  and  their  putrefaction  contributes  to  render  the 

tury  the  herrings  have  in  a  great  measure  forsaken  them,  country  unhei^thy. 

and  their  greatest  colonies  are  seen  in  the  British  Chan-  This*  power  of  increasing  in  these  animals  exceeds 

nel  and  upon  the  Irish  shores.    It  is  not  easy  to  assign  oiur  idea,  as  it  would  in  a  very  short  time  outstrip  all 

a  cause  for  this  seemingly  capricious  desertion :  whether  calculation.    A  single  herrinsr,  if  suffered  to  multiply 

the  number  of  their  finny  enemies  increasing  along  the  unmolested  and  undiminished  for  twenty  years,  would 

northern  coasts  may  have  terrified  the  herring  tribe  show  a  progeny  greater  in  bulk  than  ten  such  globes  as 

from  their  former  place  of  resort,  or  whether  the  quan-  that  we  live  upon.    But  happily  the  balance  of  Nature 

tity  of  food  being  greater  in  the  British  Channel,  may  is  exactly  preserved,  and  their  consumption  is  eoual  to 

not  allure  them  thither  is  not  easy  to  determine.  their  fecundity.    For  this  reason  we  are  to  consioer  the 

The  pilchutl,  which  is  a  fish  differing  little  from  the  porpoise,  the  shark,  or  the  cod-fish    not  in  the  light 

herring,  makes  the  coast  of  Cornwall  its  place  of  prin-  of  nlunderers  and  rivals,  but  of  benefactors  to  man- 

eipal  resort    Their  arrival  on  that  coast  is  soon  pra  kina.    Without  their  assistance  the  sea  would  soon 

claimed  by  their  attendants,  the  birds  and  larger  fishee ;  become  overcharged  with  the  burthen  of  its  own  pro- 

and  the  whole  country  prepares  to  take  the  advantage  ductions;  and  that  element,  which  at  present  distributes 

of  this  treasure  providentially  thrown  before   them,  health  and  plenty  to  the  shore,  would  but  load  it  with 

The  natives  sometimes  enclose  a  bay  of  several  miles  putrefaction. 

extent  with  their  nets,  called  saines.  To  direct  them  in  In  the  propagation  of  all  fish  some  degree  of  warmth 
their  operations,  there  were  some  years  ago  (but  I  seems  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  their  preserva- 
believe  they  are  discontinued)  several  men  placed  on  tion,  but  to  the  advancement  of  their  posterity.  Their 
eminences  near  the  shore,  called  "  huers,**  who,  with  spawn  is  always  deposited  in  those  places  where  the 
brooms  in  their  hands,  gave  signals  where  the  nets  were  sun-beams  may  reach  them,  either  at  the  bottom 
to  be  extended  and  where  the  shoal  o  f  fishes  lay :  this  of  shallow  shores  or  floating  on  the  surface  in  deeper 
they  perceived  by  the  colour  of  the  water,  which  waters.  A  small  degree  of  heat  answers  all  the  pur- 
assumed  a  tincture  from  the  shoals  beneath.  By  these  poses  of  incubation,  and  the  animal  issues  from  the  egg 
means  they  sometimes  take  twelve  or  fiifteen  hundred  m  its  state  of  perfect  formation,  never  to  undergo  any 
barrels  of  pilchards  at  a  draught,  and  place  them  in  succeeding  change. 

heaps  on  the  shore.  It  often  happens  that  the  quantity  But  still  I  have  some  strong  doubts  whether  most  fish 
caught  exceeds  the  salt  or  the  utensils  for  curing  them ;  come  frt>m  the  egg  completely  formed.  We  know  that 
and  then  they  are  carried  off  to  serve  for  the  purposes  in  all  the  frog  tribe,  and  many  of  the  lizard  kind,  they 
of  manure.  This  fisher^r  employs  not  only  great  num-  are  produced  from  the  egg  in  an  imperfect  form.  The 
bers  of  men  at  sea,  training  them  to  naval  affairs,  but  tadpole,  or  young  fr^,  with  its  enormous  head  and 
also  numbers  of  women  and  children  on  land  in  salting  slender  tail,  are  weU  knovm  ;  a  species  of  the  lizard, 
and  curing  the  fish — in  making  boats,  nets,  ropes,  and  also,  which  is  excluded  from  the  shell  without  legs, 
casks,  for  the  purpoaee  of  taking  or  fitting  them  for  sale,  only  acquires  them  by  degrees,  and  not  till  after  some 
The  poor  are  fed  with  the  superfluity  of  the  capture —  time  does  it  put  off  its  serpent  form.  It  is  probable 
the  land  is  manured  with  the  ofikls ;  the  merchant  finds  that  some  kinds  of  fish  in  lixe  manner  suffer  a  change ; 
the  gain  of  commission  and  honest  commerce — the  and  though  it  be  too  inconsiderable  to  strike  the  fisher- 
fisherman  a  comfortable  subsistence  from  his  toil,  man  or  the  inattentive  spectator,  yet  it  makes  a  very 
**  Ships,"  says  Dr.  Borlase,  "  are  often  freighted  here  material  difference  to  the  naturalist,  and  would  perhaps 
with  salt,  and  into  foreign  countries  with  the  fish,  car-  disarrange  his  most  favourite  systems.  A  slight  altera- 
lying  off  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  our  tin.  The  usual  tion  in  the  fins  or  bones  that  cover  the  gills  would  over- 
produce of  the  number  of  hogsheads  exported  amounts  turn  the  whole  fabric  of  the  most  applauded  icthyoio- 
to  near  thirty  thousand  a  year ;  every  hogshead  has  gist ;  and  yet,  as  I  observed,  it  is  most  probable  that 
amounted  upon  an  average  to  the  price  of  one  pound  tiiese  minute  alterations  often  take  place, 
thirteen  shiliinffs  and  threepence.  Thus  the  money  As  a  proof  of  this,  during  the  months  of  July  there 
paid  for  pilcharas  exported  has  annually  amounted  to  appear  near  Greenwich  innumerable  shoals  of  small 
near  fifty  thousand  pounds."  fishes,  which  are  known  to  the  Londoners  by  the  name 

Whence  these  infinite  numbers  are  derived  still  re-  of  "  white  bait"  It  is  universally  agreed  that  they  are 
mains  obscure ;  but  it  will  increase  our  wonder  tq  be  the  young  of  some  fish ;  they  are  never  seen  but  at  this 
told  that  80  small  a  fish  as  the  sticklebaok,  which  is  time  of  me  year,  and  never  found  to  have  any  roe^a 
seldom  above  two  inches  long,  and  that  one  would  circumstance  that  proves  their  not  being  come  to  matu- 
think  could  easily  find  support  in  any  water,  is  yet  rity.  The  quantity  is  amazing ;  and  the  fish  that  pro- 
obliged  to  colonize,  and  leave  its  native  fens  in  search  duces  them  in  such  numbers  must  be  in  plenty,  though 
of  new  habitations.  Once  every  seventh  or  eighth  year  it  is  not  yet  known  what  that  fish  is,  as  they  correspond 
amazing  shoals  of  these  appear  in  the  river  Welland,  with  no  other  species  whatever.  They  most  resemble 
near  Spalding,  and  come  up  the  stream,  forming  one  the  smelt  in  form ;  and  yet  they  want  a  fin,  which  that 
great  column.  There  are  supposed  to  be  multitudes  animal  is  never  without^  They  eannot  be  the  Ueak,  as 
collected  in  some  of  the  fens,  till,  overcharged  with  they  are  never  found  in  other  rivers  where  the  bleak 
numbers,  they  are  periodically  obliged  to  migrate.  An  breeds  in  great  abundance.  It  is  most  probable,  there- 
idea  may  be  had  of  their  numbers,  when  we  are  in-  fore,  that  they  are  the  young  of  some  animal  not  yet 
formed  that  a  man,  employed  by  a  farmer  to  take  them  come  to  their  perfect  form,  and  therefore  reducible  to  no 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring  his  grounds,  has  got  for  a  present  system. 
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The  time  that  spinous  fishes  continue  in  the  pea  is  in  of  tint  that  nothing  but  Nature's  pencil  can  attain  to : 

proportion  to  the  size  of  the  kind.    It  is  a  rule  that  the  eyes  are  placed  on  each  side  oi  the  head,  large  and 

chiefly  holds  through  all  Nature,  that  the  larger  the  beautiful,  surrounded  with  circles  of  shining  gold.    In 

animals  are  the  longer  they  continue  before  exclusion,  the  seas  where  they  are  found  these  fish  are  always  in 

This    I    say    holds    generally    through    all    Nature;  motion,  and  play  round  ships  in  full  sail  with  ease  and 

thougli  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  such  a  well-  security ;  for  ever  either  purauing  or  pursued,  they  aie 

known  truth.     It  may  probably  be,  that  as  all  large  seen  continually  in  a  state  of  wufare— either  defending 

bodies  take  a  longer  time  to  grow  hot  than  small  ones,  themselves  against  the  shark  or  darting  after  the  smaller 

so   the  larger  the  egg  the  longer  influence  of   vital  fishes.    Of  lul  others  the  fiying-fish  most  abounds  in 

warmth  it  requires  to  roach  through  all  its  recesses,  these  seas ;  and  as  it  is  a  small  animal,  seldom  growing 

and  to  unfold  the  dormant  springs  that  wait  to  be  put  above  the  size  of  a  herring,  it  is  chiefly  sought  by  the 

in  motion.  dorado.    Nature  has  furnished  each  respectively  with 

The  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fish  ai*e  impregnated  the  powers  of  pursuit  and  evasion.    The  dorado  beinff 

is  wholly  unknown.    All  that  obviously  ofiers  is,  that  above  six  feet  long,  yet  not  thicker  than  a  salmon,  and 

in  ponds  the  sexes  are  often  together  among  the  long  fbrnished  with  a  &U  complement  of  fins,  cuts  its  way 

grass  at  the  edge  of  the  water ;  that  there  they  seem  to  through  the  water  with  amazing  rapidity ;  on  the  other 

struggle ;  and  that  duiing  this  time  they  are  in  a  state  hand,  the  flying-fish  is  furnished  with  two  pair  of  fins 

of  suifering ;  they  grow  thin ;  they  lose  their  appetite,  longer  than  the   body,  and   these  also  moved   by  a 

and  their  flesh  becomes  flabby ;    the  scales  of  some  stronger  set  of  muscles  than  any  other.    This  equuity 

grow  rough,  and  they  lose  their  lustre.     On  the  con-  of  power  seems  to  fiimish  one  of  the  most  entertaining 

trary,  when  the  time  of  coupling  is  over  their  appetite  spectacles  those  seas  can  exhibit    The  efforts  to  seixe 

returns;  they  i-e-assume  their  natural  agility,  and  their  on   the  one  side,   and  the  arts  of  escaping    on   the 

scales  become  brilliant  and  beautiful.  other,    are    perfectly    amusing.     The  dorado  is  seen 

Although  the  usual  way  with  spiuous  fishes  is  to  pro-  upon  this  occasion  darting  aJnter  its  prey,  which  will 

duce  by  spawn,  yet  there  are  some,  such  as  the  eel  and  not  leave  the  water,  while  it  has  &e  advantage  of 

the  blenny,  that  are  known  to  bring  forth  their  young  swimming  in  the  beginning  of  the  chase.    Biit»  like 

alive.   Bowlker,  who  has  written  a  treatise  upon  fishing,  a  hunted  hare,  being  tired  at  last,  it  then  has  recourse 

seems  to  determine  the  question  relative  to  the  vivipa-  to  another  expedient  for  safety  by  flight.    The  long 

rous  production  of  eels,  upon  the  authority  of  one  or  two  fins,  which  b^an  to  grow  useless  in  the  water,  aie 

credible  witnesses.    An  eel,  opened  in  the  presence  now  exerted  in  a  different  manner  and  difflerent  direo- 

of  several  persons  of  credit,  was  found  to  have  an  in-  tion  to  that  in  which  they  were  employed  in  swimming : 

finite  number  of  little  creatures,  closely  wrapped  up  by  this  means  the  timid  little  animal  rises  from  the 

together  in  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  which,  water,  and  flutters  over  its  surface  for  two  or  tliree 

being  put  into  a  basin  of  water,  soon  separated  and  hundred  yards,  till  the  muscles  employed  in  moving 

swam  about;  yet  still,  whether  these  may  not  have  been  the  wings  are  enfeebled  by   that  particular  manner 

worms  generated  in  the  animal's  body  remains  a  doubt ;  of  exertion.   By  this  time,  however,  they  have  acquired  a 

for  there  are  scarce  any  fishes  that  are  infested  with  fresh  power  of  renewing  their  efibrts  in  the  water,  and 

worms  in  that  manner.  the  animal  is  capable  of  proceeding  with  some  velocity 

With  respect  to  the  growth  of  fishes,  it  is  observed  by  swimming ;  still,  however,  the  active  enemy  keepe  it 

that  among  carps,  particularly  the  first  year,  they  grow  in  view,  and  drives  it  again  from  the  deep ;  till  at  length 

to  about  the  size  of  the  leaf  of  a  willow-tree ;  at  two  the  poor  little  creature  is  seen  to  dart  to  shorter  distances^ 

years  they  are  about  four  inches  long.    They  grow  but  to  flutter  with  greater  effort,  and  to  drop  down  at  last 

one  inch  more  the  third  season,  which  is  five  inches,  into  the  mouth  of  its  fierce  pursuer.    But  not  the  dorado 

Those  of  four  years  old  are  about  six  inches,  and  seven  alone— all  Animated  Nature  seems  combined  against 

after  the  fifth.    From  that  to  eight  years  old  they  are  this  little  fish,  whieh  seems  possessed  of  double  powen 

found  to  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  only  to  be  subject  to  greater  dangers.    For  though  it 

pond — ^from  eight  to  twelve  inches.     With  regard  to  should  escape  from  its  enemies  of  the  deep,  yet  the  tropic 

sea-fish,  the  fishermen  assure  us  that  a  fish  must  be  six  bird  and  the  albatross  are  for  ever  upon  the  wing  to 

^ears  old  before  it  is  fit  to  be  served  up  to  table.    They  seize  it    Thus  pursued  in  either  element,  it  sometimes 

instance  it  in  the  growth  of  a  mackerel.    They  assure  seeks  refuge  from  a  new  enemy ;  and  it  is  not  un(requent 

us  that  those  a  year  old  are  as  large  as  one's  finger ;  for  whole  shoals  of  them  to  fall  on  shipboard,  where 

that  those  of  two  years  are  about  twice  that  length ;  at  they  furnish  man  with  an  olrject  of  useless  curiosity, 

three  and  four  years  they  are  that  small  kind  of  mackarel  The  warfare  in  fresh  water  is  not  carried  on  with  sodh 

that  have  neither  melts  nor  roes ;  and  between  five  and  destructive  activity,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  that 

six  thev  are  those  full-grown  fish  that  are  served  up  to  element  so  numerous.    It  would  seem  that  there  is 

our  tables.    In  the  same  manner,  with  regard  to  fla;t  eomething  more  favourable  to  the  fecundity  of  fishes 

fishes,  they  tell  us  that  the  turbot  and  barbie  at  one  year  in  the  ocean  than  in  an  element  less  impregnated  witii 

are  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece ;  the  second  year  as  salt    It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that 

large  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand ;  and  at  the  filth  and  all  fish  are  natives  of  that  ^teaX  reservoir ;  and  that  only 

sixth  year  they  are  large  enough  to   be  served  up  to  colonies  have  been  sent  up  rivers,  either  throu^  aoor 

table.    Thus  it  appeai-s  that  fish  are  a  considerable  ttme  dent  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  subsistence.    They 

in  coming  to  their  full  growth,  and  that  they  are  a  long  havp  been  led  to  this  opinion  by  the  superior  fecundity 

time  destroyed  before  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  be  of  searfish,  which  breed  twenty  to  one ;  as  well  as  by 

destroyers.  their  superiority  in  strength  and  aLee  over  those  of  the 

All  fish  live  upon  each  other  in  some  state  of  their  same  kind  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.    This  is  a  mattsr 

existence.    Those  with  the  largest  mouths  attack  and  too  remotely  speculative  to  be  worth  pursuing;   but 

devour  the  larger  kinds;  those  whose  mouths  are  less  certain  it  is  that  in  fresh  water  fishes  seem  to  abate 

lie  in  wait  for  the  smaller  fry — and  even  these  chiefly  much  of  their  courage  and  rapacity,  pursue  each  other 

subsist  upon  spawn/  Of  those  which  live  in  the  ocean  with   less  violence,   and  seem  to  be  leas  powerfiil^ 

of  the  spinous  Kinds  the  dorado  is  the  most  voracious,  actuated  by  all  their  appetites.    The  greediness  with 

This  is  chiefly  found  in  the  tropical  climates,  and  is  at  which  searfish  devour  the  bait  is  prodigious,  if  oompared 

once  the  most  active  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  fiuny  with  the  manner  they  take  it  in  fresh  water.    The  lines 

region.    It  is  about  six  feet  long ;   the  back  all  over  of  such  fishermen  as  go  00*  to  sea  are  coarse,  diiek,  and 

enamelled  with  spots  of  a  blueish  green  and  silver;  the  clumsy,  compared  to  what  are  used  by  those  who  firii 

tail  and  fins  of  a  gold  colour;  and  all  have  a  brilliancy  near  shore.    Their  baits  are  seldom  more  than  a  pieoe 
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of  a  flsh  or  the  flesh  of  some  quadruped,  stuck  on  the  infested  with  worms  of  different  kinds  peculiar  to  itself, 
hook  in  a  bungling  manner ;  and  scarce  any  art  is  em-  The  great  fish  abound  with  them ;  and  the  little  ones 
ployed  to  conceal  the  deception.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  are  not  entirely  free.  These  troublesome  vermin  lodge 
freshwater;  the  lines  must  often  be  drawn  to  a  hair-  tibemaelves  either  in  the  jaws  and  the  intestines  inter- 
like fineness ;  they  must  be  tinctured  of  the  peculiar  nally,  or  near  the  fins  without  When  fish  are  healthy 
colour  of  the  stream ;  the  bait  must  be  formed  with  the  and  fat  they  ai-e  not  annoyed  by  them ;  but  in  winter, 
nicest  art,  and  even,  if  possible,  to  exceed  the  perfection  when  they  are  lean  or  sickly,  they  then  suffer  veiy 
of  Nature :  yet  still  the  fishes  approach  it  with  diffidence,  much. 

and  often  swim  round  it  with  disdain.      The  cod  on  the  Nor  does  the  reputed  longevity  of  this  class  secure 

banks  of  Newfoundland,  the  instant  the  hook,  (which  is  them  from  their  peculiar  disorders.    They  are  not  only 

only  baited  with  the  guts  of  the  animal  last  taken),  is  affected  by  too  much  cold,  but  there  are  frequently 

dropped  into  the  water,  darts  to  it  at  once,  and  the  certain  dispositions  of  the  element  in  which  they  reside 

fishermen  have  but  to  pull  up  as  fast  as  they  throw  unfavourable  to  their  health  and  propagation     Some 

down.    But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  who  fish  in  firesh  ponds  they  will  not  breed  in,  however  artfully  disposed 

water;  they  must  wait  whole  hours  in  fruitless  expecta-  for  supplying  them  with  fresh  recruits  of  water  as  well 

tion ;  and  the  "  patience  of  a  fisherman*'  is  proverbial  as  provision.     In  some  seasons  they  are  found  to  feel 

among  us.  epidemic  disorders,  and  are  seen  dead  by  the  water  side 

This  comparative  neglect  of  food,  which  is  found  in  without  any  apparent  cause :  yet  still  they  are  animals 

all  the  tribes  of  fresh-water  fishes,  renders  them  less  of  all  others  the  most  vivacious,  and  they  often  live  and 

turbulent  and  less  destructive  among  each  other.    Of  subsist  upon  such  substances  as  are  poisonous  to  the 

all  these  the  pike  is  the  most  active  and  voracious ;  and  more  perfect  classes  of  Animated  Nature, 

our  poets,  whose  business  it  is  to  observe  the  surface  of  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  poisonous 

Nature,  have  called  it  the  tyrant  of  the  watery  plain,  qualities  which  many  of  them  are  found  to  possess, 

In  fact,  in  proportion  to  its  strength  and  celerity,  the  either  when  they  wound  our  bodies  externally  with  their 

pike  does  some  mischief;  but  what  are  its  efforts  com-  spines  or  when  they  are  unwarily  eaten  at  our  tables, 

pared  to  those  of   the  cachalot  or  the  shark !    they  arises  from  this  cause.    That  numbers  of  fishes  inflict 

resemble  the  petty  depredations  of  a  robber  put  in  poisonous  wounds,  in  the  opinion  of  many  cannot  be 

competition  with  the  ravages  of  a  conqueror !    How-  doubted :  the  concurrent  testimony  of  mankind  they 

ever,  the  pike  will  attack  every  fish  less  than  itself ;  and  think  sufficient  to  contradict  any  reasonings  upou  this 

it  is  sometimes  seen  choked  by  attempting  to  swallow  head,  taken  from  anatomical  ins})ection.     The  great 

such  as  are  too  large  a  morsel.    It  is  immaterial  of  what  pain  that  is  felt  from  the  sting  ^ven  by  the  back  fin 

species  the  animal  it  pursues  appears  to  be,  whether  of  of  the  weaver  bears  no  proportion  to  the  smallness  of 

another  or  its  own,  all  are  indiscriminately  devoured ;  the  instrument!)  that   inflicts  the  wound.     How  the 

so  that  every  fish  owes  it  safety  to  its  minuteness,  its  poison  is  preserved,  or  how  it  is  conveyed  by  the  ani- 

celerity,  or  its  courage :  nor  does  the  pike  confine  itself  mal,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  perceive ;  but  its  actual 

to  feed  on  fish  and  frogs ;  it  will  draw  dovm  the  water-  existence  has  been  often  attested  by  painful  experience, 

rat  and  the  young  ducks  as  they  are  swimming  about  In  this  instance  we  must  decline  conjecture,  satisfied 

Gesner  tells  us  of  a  mule  that  stooped  to  drink  in  the  with  history. 

water,  when  a  famished  pike  that  was  near  seized  it  by  The  fact  of  their  being  poisonous  when  eaten  is  equally 
the  nose,  nor  was  it  disengaged  till  the  beast  flung  it  on  notorious,  and  the  cause  equally  inscrutable.  My  poor 
shore.  So  great  is  their  rapacity  that  they  will  contend  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Grainger,  who  resided  for  many  years 
with  the  otter  for  its  prey,  and  even  endeavour  to  force  at  St  Christopher's,  assured  me  that  of  the  fish  caught 
it  from  him.  For  this  reason  it  is  dreaded  by  all  other  of  the  same  kind  at  one  end  of  the  island,  some  were  the 
fish ;  and  the  small  ones  show  the  same  uneasiness  and  best  and  most  wholesome  in  the  world ;  while  others 
detestation  at  the  presence  of  their  tyrant  as  the  little  taJcen  at  a  different  end  were  always  dangerous,  and 
birds  do  at  the  sight  of  a  hawk  or  an  owl.  When  the  most  commonly  fatal.  We  have  a  paper  in  the  Philo- 
pike  lies  asleep  near  the  surface,  as  is  frequently  the  sophical  Transactions  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  poison- 
case,  the  lesser  fish  are  observed  to  swim  around  it  in  ous  qualities  of  those  foimd  at  New  Providence,  one 
vast  numbers,  ynth  a  mixture  of  caution  and  terror.  of  the  Bahama  islands.    The  author  assures  us  that  the 

The  other  tribes  of  fresh-water  fish  are  much  inferior  ffreatest  part  of  the  fish  of  that  dreary  coast  are  all  of  a 

to  this  animiU  m  courage  and  rapacity;  they  chiefly  deadly  nature— their  smallest  effects  being  to  bring  on 

subsist  upon  worms  and  insects,  pursuing  them  at  the  a  terrible  pain  in  the  joints,  which,  if  terminating 

bottom,  or  jumping  after  them  to  the  surface  of  the  favourably,  leaves  the  patient  without  any  appetite  for 

water.     In  winter,  also,  their  appetite  seems  entirely  to  several  days  after.     It  is  not  those  of  the  most  deformed 

forsake  them — at  least  they  continue  in  so  torpid  a  state  figure  or  the  most  fiightful  to  look  at  that  are  alone  to 

that  few  baits  will  tempt  them  to  their  destruction.    At  be  dreaded ;  all  kinds  at  difft^rent  times  are  alike  dan- 

that  season  they  forsake  the  shallow  water,  and  seek  fferous;  and  the  same  species  which  has  this  day  served 

those  deep  holes  to  be  found  in  every  river,  where  tbey  tor  nourishment  is  the  next,  if  tried,  found  to  be  fatal ! 

continue  for  days  together  without  appearing  to  move.  This  noxious  quality  has  given  rise  to  much  ^nscu-^ 

The  cold  seems  to  affect  them ;  for  at  that  time  they  lie  lation  and  many  oonjeotures.    Some  have  supposed  it  to 

dose  to  the  bottom,  where  the  water  is  warm,  and  arise  from  the  fishes  on  these  shores  eating  of  the  machi- 

seldom  venture  out  except  the  day  be  peculiarly  fine,  nel  apple — a  deadly  vegetable  poison  that  sometimes 

and  the  shallows  at  the  edges  of  the  stream  become  grows  pendant  over  the  sea ;  but  the  quantity  of  those 

tepified  by  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun.    Indeed,  I  trees  growing  in  this  manner  bears  no  proportion  to  the 

have  been  assured  that  some  fishes  may  be  rendered  so  extensive  infection  of  the  fish.    Labat  has  ascribed  it  to 

torpid  by  the  cold  in  the  northern  rivere  as  to  be  frozen  their  eating  the  gaily-fish,  which  is  itself  most  potently 

up  in  great  masses  of  ice,  in  which  they  continue  for  poisonous ;  but  this  only  removes  our  wonder  a  little 

several  months  together,  seemingly  without  life  or  sen*  farther  back ;  for  it  may  be  asked,  with  as  just  a  cause 

sation,  the  prisonera  of  congelation,  and  waiting  the  for  curiosity,  how  comes  the  gaily-fish  itself  to  procure 

approach  of  a  warmer  sun  to  restore  them  at  once  to  its  noxious  qualities  ?    Others  have  ascribed  the  poison 

life  and  liberty.    Thus  that  cheerful  luminary  not  only  of  these  fishes  to  their  feeding  upon  copperas  beds ;  bul 

distributes  health  and  vegetation  to  the  proauctions  of  I  do  not  know  of  any  copperas  mines  found  in  America, 

ilie  earth,  but  is  ardently  sought  even  by  the  gelid  in-  In  short,  as  we  cannot  describe  the  alembic  by  which' 

habitants  of  the  water.  the  rattlesnake  distils  its  malignity,  nor  the  process  by 

Ab  fish  are  enemies  one  to  another,  so  each  species  is  which  the  scorpion,  that  lives  among  roses,  converts  their 
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Mreets  to  Tenom,  so  we  cannot  disoorer  the  manner  by  between  fishes^  propeily  so  ealkd,  and  thoes  soail-like 

which  fishes  become  thus  dangerous ;  and  it  is  well  for  animals  that  receive  the  name  of  testaceous  flsiies. 

us  of  Europe  that  we  can  thus  wonder  in  securitj.    It  Their  muscles  are  strong  and  firm,  as  in  the  former; 

is  certain  that  with  us,  if  fishes,  such  as  carp  or  tench,  their  shell  is  self-produced,  as  among  the  latter.    They 

acquire  any  disagreeable  flavour  from  the  lakes  in  which  have  motion,  and  hunt  for  food  with  great  avidity,  like 

they  have  been  bred,  this  can  be  removed  by  their  being  ^e  fanner.     They  are  incapable  of  swimming,  but 

kept  some  time  in  finer  and  better  water ;  there  they  creep  along  the  bottom,  like  the  latter :  in  short,  they 

soon  clear  away  all  those  disagreeable  qualities  their  form  the  link  that  unites  these  two  classes,  that  seem  so 

flesh  had  contracted,  and  become  as  delicate  as  if  they  Tery  opposite  in  their  naturea 

had  been  always  fed  in  the  most  cleanly  manner.  But  Of  the  testaceous  fishes  we  will  speak  hereafter.  As 
this  expedient  is  with  us  rather  the  precaution  of  luxury  to  animals  of  the  erustaceous  kind,  they  are  very  nu- 
than  tlie  efieot  of  fear ;  we  have  nothing  to  dread  firom  merous ;  their  figure  offers  a  hundred  varieties ;  but  as 
the  noxious  qualities  of  our  fish,  for  all  the  animals  our  to  their  nature,  they  are  obviously  divided  into  two  veiy 
waters  furnish  ai-e  wholesome.  distinct  kinds,  differing  in  their  habits  and  their  con- 
Happy  England  t  where  the  sea  furnishes  an  abun-  formation.  The  chief  of  one  kind  is  the  lobster;  tiie 
dant  and  luxurious  repast,  and  the  fresh  waters  an  chief  of  the  other  the  tortoise.  Under  the  lobster  we 
innocent  and  hannless  pastime ;  where  the  angler,  in  rank  the  prawn,  the  craw-fish,  the  shrimp,  the  searcrab, 
cheerful  solitude,  strolls  by  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and  the  land-crab,  and  all  their  varieties.  Under  the  sesr 
fears  neither  the  coiled  snake  nor  the  lurking  crocodile ;  tortoise,  the  turtle,  the  hawkbill-tnrtle,  the  land-tortoise, 
where  he  can  retire  at  night  with  his  few  trouts,  to  bor-  and  their  numerous  varieties, 
row  the  pretty  description  of  old  Walton,  to  some  friendly 

cottage,  where  the  landlady  is  good  and  the  daughter  .^.^^ 
inno(;ent  and  beautiful :  where  the  room  is  cleanly,  with 

lavender  in  the  sheets,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  CHAP.    II. 
tlie  wall !    There  he  can  enjoy  the  company  of  a  talka- 
tive brother  sportsman,   have  his  tronte  dressed  for  obustaceous  animals  of  the  lobsteb  kikd. 
supper,  tell  tales,  sing  old  tunes,  or  make  one  in  a  catch  1 

There  he  can  talk  of  the  wonders  of  Nftture  with  learned  However  difibent  in  figure  the  lobster  and  crab  may 

admiration,  or  find  some  harmless  sport  to  content  him,  seem,  their  manners  and  conformation  are  nearly  the 

and  pass  away  a  little  time  without  ofience  to  God  or  same.    With  all  the  voracious  appetites  of  fishes,  they 

injury  to  man  t  are  condemned  to  lead  an  insect  hie  at  the  bottom  of  the 

water ;  and,  though  pressed  by  continual  hunger,  they 

^-^— •  are  often  obliged  to  wait  till  accidmt  brings  them  &eir 

prey.    Tliough  without  any  warmth  in  their  bodies,  or 

BOOK  IV. — CHAP  I.  even  without  red  blood  circulating  through  their  veins, 

they  are  animals  wonderfully  voracious.   Whatever  they 

THE  DIVISION  OF  SHELL  FISH.  scizc  upou  that  has  life  is  sure  to  perish,  though  never 

so  well  defended ;  they  even  devour  each  other ;  and,  to 

In  describing  the  inbabitanto  of  the  water,  a  class  increase  our  surprise  still  more,  they  may  in  some  mesr 

of  animals  occur  that  mankind,  from  the  place  of  their  sure  be  said  to  eat  themselves — as  they  change  their 

residence,  have  been  content  to  call  fish  ;   but  that  shell  and  their  stomach  every  year,  and  their  old  sto- 

nattu'aliste,  from  their  formation,  have  justly  agreed  to  mach  is  generally  the  first  morsel  that  serves  to  glut 

be  imworthy  of  the  name.    Indeed,  the  affinity  many  the  new. 

of  this  kind  bear  to  the  insect  tribe  may  very  well  plead  The  lobster  is  an  animal  of  so  extraordinary  a  form, 
for  the  historian  who  ranks  them  rather  as  insects,  that  those  who  first  see  it  are  apt  to  mistake  the  head  for 
However,  the  common  language  of  a  coimtry  must  not  the  tail ;  but  it  is  soon  discovered  that  the  animal  moves 
be  slightly  invaded ;  the  names  of  things  may  remain,  with  ite  claws  foremost,  and  that  the  part  which  plap 
if  the  philosopher  be  carefiil  to  give  precision  to  our  within  itself  by  iointe,  like  a  coat  of  armour,  is  the  taiL 
ideas  of  them.  The  two  great  claws  are  the  lobster^s  instmmente  of  pro- 
There  are  two  classes  of  animals,  therefore,  inhabiting  vision  and  defence ;  these,  by  opening  like  a  paur  of 
the  water,  which  commonly  receive  the  name  of  fishes,  nippers,  have  great  strength,  and  take  a  firm  bold ;  they 
entirely  difierent  from  those  we  have  been  describing,  are  usually  notched  like  a  saw,  which  still  more  increases 
and  also  very  distinct  from  each  other.  These  are  their  tenacity.  Beside  these  powerful  instrumente,  which 
divided  b;^  naturaliste  into  '^  cnistaceous"  and  '*  testa-  may  be  considered  as  arms,  the  lobster  has  eight  legs, 
ceous**  animals  :  both,  totally  imlike  fishes  to  appear-  four  on  each  side,  and  these,  with  the  tail,  serve  to  give 
aace,  seem  to  invert  the  order  of  Nature;  and  as  those  the  animal  ite  progressive  and  sideling  motion.  Between 
have  their  bones  on  the  inside,  and  their  muscles  hung  the  two  claws  is  the  animal's  head,  very  small,  and  fur- 
upon  tliem  for  the  purpose  of  life  and  motion,  these,  on  nished  with  eyes  that  seem  like  two  black  homy  sjiecks 
the  contrary,  have  all  their  bony  parte  on  the  outeide  on  each  side;  and  these  it  has  a  power  of  advancing  out 
and  all  then:  muscles  within.  Not  to  talk  myeteriously—  of  the  sodcet  and  drawing  in  at  pleasure.  The  mouth, 
all  who  have  seen  a  lobster  or  an  oyster  perceive  that  like  that  of  insecte,  opens  the  long  way  of  the  bodv,  not 
the  shell  in  these  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  bones  crossways,  as  with  man  and  the  higher  race  of  animals, 
of  oUier  animals,  and  that  by  these  shells  the  animal  is  It  is  furnished  with  two  teeth  for  the  comminution  of  its 
sustained  and  defended.  food ;  but  as  these  are  not  sufficient,  it  has  three  mors 
Crustaceous  fish,  such  as  the  crab  and  the  lobster,  in  the  stomach— one  on  each  side  and  the  other  below, 
have  a  shell  not  quite  of  a  stony  hardness,  but  rather  Between  the  two  teeth  there  is  a  fiesby  substance  in  tiie 
resembling  a  firm  crust,  and  in  some  measure  capable  shape  of  a  tongue.  The  intestines  consist  of  one  long 
7,  "^"fr  Testaceous  fish,  such  as  the  oyster  or  bowel,  which  reaches  from  the  month  to  the  vent ;  but 
cockle,  are  furnished  with  a  shell  of  stony  hardness —  what  this  animal  difiers  in  firom  all  others  is,  that  the 
very  brittle,  and  incapable  of  yielding.  Of  the  crusta-  spinalmarrow  is  in  the  breast-bene.  It  is  fiimisbed 
ceous  kinds  are  the  lobster,  the  crab,  and  the  tortoise ;  with  two  long  feelers  or  horns,  that  issue  on  each  side 
of  the  testaceous,  that  numerous  tribe  of  oysters,  mus-  of  the  head,  and  seem  to  correct  the  dimness  of  ite  sight» 
sulls,  cockles,  and  searsnails,  which  offer  with  infinite  and  apprise  the  animal  of  ite  danger  or  of  ite  prey.  The 
variety.  ^]^  q,.  that  jointed  instrument  at  the  other  end,  is  the 
Ine  crustaceus  tribe  seems  to  hold  the  middle  rank  grand  instrument  of  motion;  and  with  this  it  can 
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itself  in  the  wmtor.    Undef  thts  we  iteOally  see  lodgdd       ¥}tus,  m  a  ahott  time  this  wonderful  creature  finds 

the  spawn  in  great  rimndance--«veTY  ^a  adhering  to  itself  at  lilierty ;  but  in  so  weak  and  enfeebled  a  statSi 

the  nest  by  a  ^ery  fine  filament,  which  is  scarcely  pei^  that  it  coutiniies  for  several  hours  motionless.    Indeed* 

oeivable.    Etbij  lobster  is  a  hermaphrodite,  and  is  sup-  so  violent  and  |9aiufyil  is  the  operation  that  many  of 

poeed  to  be  self*irapregnated !  The  ovary,  or  place  where  them  die  under  it ;  and  those  who  survive  are  in  such  a 

the  spawn  is  first  produced,  is  backwards  towards  the  weakly  state  for  some  time,  that  they  neither  take  food 

tail,  where  a  red  substance  is  always  found,  and  which  nor  venture  from  their  retreats.    Immediately  after  this 

IB  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  peas  that  are  yet  too  small  change  they  have  not  only  the  softness  but  toe  timidity 

for  exclusion.    From  this  receptacle  there  go  two  canals,  of  a  worm.    Every  animal  of  the  deep  is  then  a  powei^ 

that  open  on  each  side  at  the  jointures  of  the  shell,  at  ful  enemy,  which  they  can  neither  escape  nor  oppose ; 

the  belly ;  and  through  these  passages  the  peas  descend  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  time  when  the  dog-fish,  the  cod, 

to  be  excluded,  and  placed  under  the  tail,  where  the  and  the  ray  devour  them  by  hundreds.    Sut  this  state 

animal  preserves  them  from  danger  for  some  time,  until  of  defenceless  imbecility  continues  for  a  very  short  time : 

they  come  to  maturity;  when,  being  furnished  with  limbs  the  animal,  in  less  than  two  days,  is  seen  to  have  the 

and  motion,  they  drop  off  into  the  water.  skin  that  covered  its  body  grown  almost  as  hard  as 

When  the  young  lobsters  leave  the  parent  they  imme-  before ;  its  appetite  is  seen  to  increase ;  and,  strange  to 

diately  seek  for  r^uge  in  the  smallest  clefts  of  rcMsks,  behold  t  the  first  object  that  tempts  its  gluttony  is  its 

and  in  snch  like  crevices  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  own  stomach,  which  it  so  lately  was  disengaged  from. 

the  entranee  is  bnt  small,  and  the  opening  can  be  easily  This  it  devours  with  great  eagerness ;  and  some  time 

defended.    There,  without  seeming  to  take  any  fooo,  after  eats  even  its  fonner  shelL     In  about  forty-eight 

they  grow  larger  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  from  the  mere  hours,  in  proportion  to  the  animRl's  health  and  strength, 

accidental  substances  which  the  water  washes  to  their  the  new  shell  is  perfectly  formed,  and  as  hard  as  that 

retreats.    By  this  time,  also,  tliey  acquire  a  hard,  firm  which  was  but  just  thrown  away. 
diell,  which  furnishes  them  with  both  offensive  and       To  contribute  to  the  speedv  growth  of  the  shell,  it  it 

defensive  armour.    They  then  begin  to  issue  from  their  supposed  by  some  that  the  lobster  is  supplied  with  a 

fortresses,  and  boldly  creep  along  the  bottom,  in  hopes  very  extnuMxlinary  concretion  within  its  nody,  that  is 

of  meeting  with  more  diminutive  plunder.    The  opawn  converted  into  the  shelly  substance.    It  is  a  chalW 

offish,  the  smaller  animals  of  their  own  kind,  but  chiefly  substance,  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  of  aft 

the  worms  that  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  supply  lobsters,  improperly  called  crabs*-eves,  and  sold  under 

them  with  plenty.    They  keep  in  this  manner  close  that  title  in  the  shops.    About  the  time  the  lobster 

amoig  tlie  rocks,  busily  employed  in  scratching  up  the  quits  its  sliell  the  teeth  in  the  stomach  break  these 

sand  with  their  claws  for  worms,  or  surprising  such  stones  to  pieces,  and  the  fluids  contained  therein  dissolve 

heedless  animals  as  fall  within  their  grasp ;  thus  they  them.    This  fluid,  which    still   remains  in  the   new 

leave  little  to  apprehend  except  from  each  other ;  for  in  stomach,  is  thought  to  be  replete  with  a'  petrifying 

tl  em,  as  among  fishes,  the  lai^  are  the  most  formidable  quality,  proper  for  forming  a  new  shell :  however,  the 

of  all  other  enemies  of  the  smalL  concreting  power  that  firet  formed  these  shows  a  suffi- 

But  this  life  of  abundance  and  security  is  soon  to  cient  power  in  the  animal  to  produce  also  the  shell ; 
have  a  most  dangerous  interruption ;  for  the  body  of  the  and  it  is  going  but  a  short  way  into  the  causes  of  things 
lobster  still  continues  to  increase,  whilst  its  shell  remains  when  we  attempt  to  explain  one  wonder  by  another, 
unalterably  the  same ;  the  animal  becomes  too  lai^  for       When  the  lobster  is  completel]^  equipped  in  its  new 
its  habitation,  and,  imprisoned  within  the  crust  that  has  shell,  it  then  appears  how  much  it  has  grown  in  the 
naturally  gathered  round  it,  there  comes  on  a  necessi^  space  of  a  very  few  da^s :  the  dimensions  of  the  old 
of  getting  free.      The  young  of  this  kind,  therefore,  sfadl  being  compared  with  those  of  the  new,  it  will  he 
which  grow  faster,  as  I  am  assured  by  tlie  fishermen,  found  that  the  creature  is  increased  above  a  third  in  its 
diange  ttmr  shell  oftener  than  the  old,  who  come  to  sixe;  and,  like  a  boy  that  has  outgrown  his  clothes,  it 
tiieir  full  growth,  and  who  remain  in  the  same  shell  seems  wonderful  how  the  deserted  shell  was  able  to  con- 
often  for  two  yeare  together.    In  general,  however,  all  tain  so  great  an  animal  as  entirely  fills  up  the  new. 
tiiese  animals  change  their  shell  once  a-year ;  and  this       The  creature  thus  furnished,  not  only  with  a  complete 
is  not  only  a  most  painfUl  operation,  but  also  subjects  covering,  but  also  with  a  neater  share  of  strength  and 
them  to  every  danger.    Their  molting  season  is  gene-  courage,  ventures  more  boldly  among  the  animals  at  the 
rally  about  the  b^nnintf  of  summer,  at  which  time  bottom ;  and  not  a  week  passes  that  in  its  combats  it 
tlieir  food  is  in  plenty,  and  their  strength  and  vigour  in  does  not  suffer  some  mutilation.    A  joint,  or  even  a 
tlie  highest  perfection.      But  soon  all  their  activity  whole  claw  is  sometimes  snapped  off  in  diese  encounters. 
ceases ;  they  are  seen  forsaking  the  open  parts  of  the  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these  animals  never  meet 
deep   and  seeking  some  retired  situation  among  the  each  other  without  an  engagement    In  these,  to  come 
rocKS,  or  some  outlet  where  they  may  remain  in  safety  off  with  the  loss  of  a  leg,  or  even  a  claw,  is  considered 
from  tlie  attacks  of  their  various  enemies.    For  some  as  no  great  calamity ;  the  victor  carries  off  the  spoil  to 
days  before  they  change,  the  animal  discontinuee  its  feast  upon  at  leisure,  while  the  other  retires  from  the 
Qsual  voraciousness ;  it  is  no  longer  seen  laboriouslv  defeat  to  wait  for  a  thorough  repair.    This  repair  it  is 
harrowing  up  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  or  fighting  with  not  long  in  procuring.    From  the  place  where  tne  joint 
othera  of  its  kind,  or  hunting  its  prey ;  it  lies  torpid  and  of  the  claw  was  cut  away  is  seen  in  a  most  surprising 
motionless,  as  if  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  ap-  manner  to  bulge  out  the  beginning  of  a  new  claw.  This, 
proaehing  change.     Just  before  casting  its  shell  it  if  observed  at  first,  is  small  and  tender,  but  grows  in  the 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  strikes  its  claws  against  space  of  three  weeks  to  be  almost  as  large  and  as  powei^ 
each  other,  and  every  limb  seems  to  tremble ;  its  feelera  ful  as  the  old  one.    I  say  almost  as  luge,  for  it  never 
are  agiUited,  uid  the  whole  body  is  in  violent  motion ;  arrives  to  the  full  size ;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  gene- 
it  then  sweUis  itself  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  at  last  rally  find  the  claws  of  lobstere  of  unequal  magnitude. 
the  shell  is  seen  beginning  to  divide  at  its  junctures ;        After  what  has  been  thus  described,  let  us  pause  a 
particularly,  it  opens  at  the  junctures  of  the  bellv,  little  to  reflect  on  the  wonders  this  extraordinary  creature 
where,  like  a  pair  of  jumps,  it  was  before  but  seeminglv  offera  to  our  imagination.    An  animal  without  bones  on 
nnited.  It  also  seems  tuiiied  inside  out,  and  its  stomach  the  inside,  yet  furnished  with  a  stomach  capable  of  digest- 
eomes  away  with  its  shell.    After  this,  by  the  same  ope-  ing  the  hardest  substances,  the  shells  of  muscles,  of 
ralioii,  it  disengages  itself  of  the  claws,  which  buret  at  oystere,  and  even  its  own — an  animal  gaining  a  new 
the  joints — ^the  animal,  with  a  tremulous  motion,  cast-  stomach  and  a  new  shell  at  stated  intervals !  furnished 
ing  them  off  as  a  man  would  a  miss-fitting  boot  with  the  instruments  of  generation  double  in  both  sexes* 
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and  yet  with  an  appareDt«incapax!ity  of  uniting !  without  than  its  grasp,  and  is  often  seen  scampering  oi!^  having 

red  mood  circulating  through  the  hody,  and  yet  appa*  left  its  claw  still  holding  fast  Upon  the  enemy.    The 

rently  vigoroiis  and  active !    But  most  strange  of  all,  an  faithful  claw  seems  to  perform  its  duty,  and  keeps  for 

animal  endowed  with  a  vital  principle  tliat  furnishes  ahove  a  minute  fastened  upon  the  finger  while  the  crab 

out  such  limhs  as  have  heen  cut  away,  and  keeps  con-  is  making  off.    In  fact,  it  loses  no  great  matter  by  leav- 

tinually  combating  it,  though  in  constant    repair  to  ing  a  leg  or  an  arm,  for  they  soon  grow  again,  and  the 

renew  its  engagements !    These  are  but  a  small  part  of  animal  is  found  as  perfect  as  before, 

the  wonders  of  the  deep  where  Nature  sports  without  This,  however,  is  the  least  surprising  part  of  this  cieft* 

a  spectator !  ture*8  histoiy ;  and  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  were  it 

Of  this  extraordinary  yet  well-known  animal  there  not  as  well  known  and  as  confidently  confirmed  as  any 

are  many  varieties,  with  some  differences  in  the  claws,  other  circumstance  in  natural  history,   it  might  well 

but  little  in  the  habits  or  conformation.     It  is  found  stagger  our  belief.    These  animals  bve  not  only  in  a 

above  three  feet  long ;  and  if  we  may  admit  the  shrimp  kind  of  orderly  society  in  their  retreats  in  the  mountain^ 

and  the  prawn  into  the  class,  though  unfurnished  with  but  regularly  once  a  year  march  down  to  the  searside  in 

claws,  it  is  seen  not  above  an  inch.    These  all  live  in  a  body  of  some  millions  at  a  time.    As  they  multiply  in 

the  water,  and  can  bear  its  absence  for  but  a  few  hours,  great  numbers,  they  chooee  the  months  of  April  or  May 

The  shell  is  black  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  but  to  begin  their  expedition ;  and  then  sally  out  by  thou- 

turns  red  by  boiling.     The  most  common  way  of  taking  sands  from  the  stumps  of  hollow  trees,  from  the  clefts 

the  lobster  is  in  a  basket  or  pot,  as  the  fisheimen  call  it,  of  rocks,  and  from  the  boles  which  they  dig  for  tbem- 

made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  they  put  the  bait,  and  selves  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.    At  that  tijne  the 

then  throw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  six  or  ten  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of  adventurers ; 

fathoms  water.    The  lobsters  creep  into  this  for  the  sake  there  is  no  setting  down  one's  foot  without  treading  upon 

of  the  bait,  but  are  not  able  to  get  out  again.    The  river  them.    The  sea  is  their  place  of  destination,  and  to  that 

craw-fish  differs  little  from  the  lobster,  but  that  the  one  they  direct  their  march  with  right-lined  precision.    No 

will  live  only  in  fresh  water,  and  the  other  will  thrive  geometrician  could  send  them  to  their  destined  station 

only  in  the  sea.  by  a  shorter  course ;  they  neither  turn  to  the  right  nor 

llie  crab  is  an  animal  found  equally  in  fresh  and  salt  left,  whatever  obstaeles  intervene ;  and  even  if  they  meet 
water,  as  well  upon  land  as  id  the  ocean.  In  shape  it  with  a  house,  they  will  attempt  to  scale  the  walls  to  keep 
differs  ver^  much  from  the  lobster,  but  entirely  resembles  the  unbroken  tenor  of  their  way.  But  though  this  be 
it  in  habits  and  conformation.  The  tail  in  this  animal  the  general  order  of  their  route,  they  upon  other  occa- 
is  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  former,  being  that  broad  sions  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  face  of  the  coun- 
flap  that  seems  to  cover  a  part  of  the  belly,  and  when  try  ;  and  if  it  be  intersected  by  rivers,  they  are  then  seen 
lifted  discovers  the  peas  or  spawn  situated  there  in  to  wind  along  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  procession 
great  abundance.  It  resembles  the  lobster  in  the  num-  sets  forward  from  the  mountains  with  the  regularity 
ber  of  its  claws,  which  are  two  ;  and  its  legs,  which  are  of  an  army,  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  corn- 
eight,  four  on  either  side.  Like  the  lobster,  it  is  a  bold  mander.  They  are  commonly  divided  into  three  batta- 
vomcioua  animal ;  and  such  an  enimity  do  crabs  bear  lions;  of  which  the  first  consists  of  the  strongest  and 
each  other  that  those  who  carry  them  for  sale  to  market  boldest  males,  that,  like  pioneers,  march  forward  to  clear 
often  tie  their  claws  with  strings  to  prevent  their  fight*  the  route  and  face  the  greatest  dangers.  These  are 
ing  ai  d  maiming  themselves  by  the  way.  In  short,  it  obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  go  into  the  most 
resem*.  \es  the  lobster  in  everything  but  the  amazing  convenient  encampment  till  the  weather  changes.  The 
bulk  cf  its  body  compared  to  the  size  of  its  head  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  is  composed  of  females,  which 
length  of  its  intestines,  which  have  many  convolutions,  never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  in  for  some 

As  the  crab,  however,  is  found  upon  land  as  well  as  time,  and  then  descend  in  regular  battalia,  being  formed 

in  water,  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  produces  a  dif-  into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad  and  three  miles  deep, 

ference  in  its  habitudes  which  it  is  proper  to  describe,  and  so  close  that  they  almost  cover  the  gionnd.     Three 

The  land-crab  is  found  in  some  of  the  warmer  regions  or  fonr  days  after  this  the  rear-guard  follows — a  strag- 

of  Europe,  and  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  tropical  ling,  undisciplined  tribe,  consisting  of  males  and  females, 

climates  in  Africa  and  America.     They  are  of  various  but  neither  so  robust  nor  so  numerous  as  the  former, 

kinds  and  endued  with  various  properties,  some  being  The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding ;  but  if  it 

healthful,    delicious,     and    nourishing    food  ;     others  rains  by  day  they  do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  occasion: 

poisonous  or  malignant  to  the  last  degree;  soma  are  and  they  continue  to  move  forward  in  their  slow  uniform 

not  above  half  an  inch  broad,  others  are  found  a  foot  manner.     When  the  sun  shines  and  is  hot  upon  the 

over ;  some  are  of  a  diity  brown,  and  others  beautifully  surface  of  the  ground,  they  then  make  an  universal 

mottled.      That  animal  called  the  violet  crab  of  the  halt,  and  wait  till  the  cool  of  the  evening.     When  they 

Garribbee  Islands  is  the  most  noted  both  for  its  shape,  are  terrified  they  march  back  in  a  confused,  disorderly 

the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  the  singularity  of   its  manner,  holding  up  their  nippers,  with   which  they 

manners.  sometimes  tear  off  a  piece  of  the  skin,  and  then  leave  the 

The  violet  crab  somewhat  resembles  two  hands  cut  weapon  where  they  inflicted  the  wound.    They  even  try 

through  the  middle  and  joined  together ;  for  each  side  to  intimidate  their  enemies ;  for  they  often  clatter  their 

looks  like  four  fingers,  and  the  two  nippere  or  claws  nippers  together,  as  if  it  were  to  threaten  those  that 

resemble  the  thumbs.     All  the  rest  of  the  body  is  come  to  disturb  them.    But  though  they  thus  strive  to 

covered  with   a  shell  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  and  be  formidable  to  man,  thev  are  much  more  so  to  each 

bunched  in  the  middle,  on  the  fore-part  of  which  there  other ;  they  are  possessed  of  one  most  unsocial  proper^, 

are  two  long  eyes  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley,  as  which  is,  that  if  any  of  them  by  accident  is  maimed  m 

transparent  as  crystal  and  as  hard  as  bom.    A  little  such  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  proceeding,  the  rest 

below  these  is  the  mouth,  covered  with  a  sort  of  barbs,  fall  upon  and  devour  it  on  the  spot,  and  then  puisue 

under  which  there  are  two  broad  shai*p  teeth  as  white  as  their  journey. 

snow.    They  are  not  placed,  as  in  other  animals,  cross-  When  after  a  fatiguing  march  and  escaping  a  thousand 

ways,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  not  much  unlike  dangers  (for  they  are  sometimes  three  months  in  getting 

the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors.     With  these  teeth  they  to  the  shore)  they  liave  arrived  at  their  destined  port, 

can  easily  cut  leaves,  fruits,  and  rotten  wood,  which  is  they  pi-epare  to  cast  their  spawn.     The  peas  are  as  yet 

their  usual  food.     But  their  principal  iiistrifnients  for  within  their  bodies,  and  not  excluded,  as  is  usual  in  ani- 

ciitting  and  seizing  their  food  is  their  nippers,  which  male  of  this  kind,  under  tlie  tail ;  for  the  creature  waita 

catch  such  a  hold,  that  the  animal  loses  the  limb  sooner  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-water  to  help  the  deliveiy.    For 
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this  purpose,  the  orab  has  no  sooner  reached  the  shore,  plant  they  are  always  rejected  with  caution.  It  is  thus 
than  it  eagerly  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  lets  the  with  almost  all  the  productions  of  those  luxurious 
waves  wash  over  its  body  two  or  three  times.  This  seems  climates ;  however  tempting  they  may  be  to  the  appetite, 
oidy  a  preparation  for  bringing  the  spawn  to  maturity ;  they  but  too  often  are  found  destructive ;  and  scarce  a 
for  without  further  delay  they  withdraw  to  seek  a  lodging  delicacy  among  them  that  does  not  lUUTy  its  own  alloy. 
upon  land :  in  the  meantime,  the  spawn  grows  larger,  is  The  descent  of  these  creatures  for  such  important 
excluded  out  of  the  body,  and  sticks  to  the  barbs  under  purposes  deserves  our  admiration ;  but  there  is  an  ani- 
the  flap,  or  more  properly  the  tail.  This  bunch  is  seen  mal  of  the  lobster  kind  that  annually  descends  from  its 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  exactly  resembling  the  roes  mountains  in  like  manner,  and  for  purposes  still  more 
of  herrings.  In  this  state  of  pregnancy,  they  once  important  and  various.  Its  descent  is  not  only  to  pro- 
more  seek  the  shore  for  the  last  time,  and,  shaking  o£f  duce  an  offspring  but  to  provide  itself  a  covering — not 
their  spawn  into  the  water,  leave  accident  to  bring  it  to  only  to  secure  a  family,  but  to  furnish  a  house.  Tlie 
maturity  At  this  time  whole  shoals  of  hungry  fish  are  animal  I  mean  is  the  soldier-crab,  which  has  some  simi- 
at  tiie  shore  in  expectation  of  this  annual  supply ;  the  litude  to  the  lobster  if  divested  of  its  diell.  It  is 
sea  to  a  neat  distance  seems  black  with  them ;  and  about  usually  about  four  inches  long,  has  no  shell  behind, 
two  thiros  of  the  crabs'  eggs  are  immediately  devoured  but  is  covered  down  to  the  tail  with  a  rough  skin  ter- 
by  these  rapacious  invaders.  The  eggs  that  escape  are  minating  in  a  point  It  is,  however,  armed  with  strong 
hatched  under  the  sand;  and  soon  after  millions  at  a  hard  nippers  before,  like  the  lobster;  and  one  of  them 
time  of  these  little  crabs  are  seen  quitting  the  shore,  and  is  as  thicK  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  pinches  most  power- 
slowly  travelling  up  to  the  mountains.  fully.    It  is,  as  I  said,  without  a  shell  to  any  part  ex- 

The  old  ones,  however,  are  not  so  active  to  return ;  oept  its  nippers ;  but  what  Nature  has  denied  this  ani- 
they  have  become  so  feeble  and  lean,  that  they  can  mal  it  takes  care  to  supply  by* art;  and  taking  pos- 
bardlv  creep  along,  and  the  flesh  at  that  time  changes  session  of  the  deserted  shell  of  some  other  animal,  re- 
Its  colour.  Tbcmost  of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  sides  in  it,  till,  by  growing  too  large  for  its  habitation, 
continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover,  it  is  under  a  necessity  of  change.  It  is  a  native  of 
making  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they  cover  at  the  the  West  India  Islands ;  and,  like  the  former,  it  is  seen 
mouth  with  leaves  and  dirt,  so  that  no  air  may  enter,  every  year  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea- 
There  they  throw  off  their  old  shells,  which  they  leave  shore,  to  deposit  its  spawn,  and  to  provide  itself  with  a 
as  it  were  quite  whole,  the  place  where  they  opened  on  new  eiielL  This  is  a  most  bustlinff  time  with  it,  having 
the  belly  being  unseen.  At  that  time  they  are  quite  so  many  things  to  do ;  and,  in  lact,  very  busy  it  ap* 
naked,  and  almost  without  motion  for  fix  davs  together,  pears.  It  is  very  probable  that  its  first  care  is  to  pro- 
when  they  become  so  fat  as  to  be  deJloious  food.  They  vide  for  its  offspring  before  it  attends  to  its  own  wants ; 
have  then  under  their  stomachs  four  large  white  stones,  and  it  is  thought,  from  the  number  of  little  shells 
which  gradually  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  shell  which  it  is  seen  examining,  that  it  deposits  its  spawn  in 
hardens,  and  when  they  come  to  perfection  are  not  to  be  them,  which  thus  is  placed  in  perfect  security  till  the 
found.    It  Is  at  that  time  that  the  animal  is  seen  slowly  time  of  exclusion. 

making  its  way  back ;  and  all  this  is  most  commonly       However  this  be,  the  "  soldier"  is  in  the  end  by  no 

performed  in  the  space  of  six  weeks.  means  unmindful  of  itselt    It  is  still  seen  in  its  old 

This  animal  when  possessed  of  its  retreats  in  the  shell,  which  it  appears  to  have  considerably  outgrown ; 
mountains  is  imnregnable ;  for  only  subsisting  upon  for  a  part  of  the  naked  body  is  seen  at  the  mouSi  of  it 
vegetables,  it  selaom  ventures  out;  and  its  habitation  which  the  habitation  is  too  small  to  hide.  A  shell, 
being  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  it  remains  for  a  themfore,  is  to  be  found  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
great  part  of  the  season  in  perfect  security.  It  is  only  body  ;  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  be  unmanageable  and 
when  impelled  by  the  desire  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  unwieldy.  To  answer  both  these  ends  it  is  no  easy 
and  when  compelled  to  descend  into  the  flat  country,  matter,  nor  the  attainment  of  a  slight  inquiry.  The 
that  it  is  taken.  At  that  time  the  natives  wait  for  its  little  soldier  is  seen  busily  parading  Uie  shore  along 
descent  in  eaj^r  expectation,  and  destroy  thousands ;  that  line  of  pebbles  and  shells  that  is  formed  by  the 
but  disregarding  the  bodies,  they  only  seek  for  that  extremest  wave — still,  however,  drag^ng  its  old  incom- 
small  spawn  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  stomach  modious  habitation  at  its  tail,  unwilling  to  part  with 
within  tne  shell,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thumb,  one  shell,  even  though  a  troublesome  appendage,  till  it 
They  are  much  more  valuable  upon  their  retmn  after  can  find  another  more  convenient.  It  is  seen  stopping 
they  have  cast  their  shell ;  for  being  covered  with  a  skin  at  one  shell,  turning  it  and  passing  it  by,  going  on  to 
resembling  soft  parchment,  almost  every  part  except  the  another,  contemplating  that  for  a  while,  and  then  slip- 
stomach  may  be  eaten.  They  are  taken  in  their  holes  ping  its  tail  from  its  old  habitation  to  try  on  the  new. 
by  feeling  for  them  in  the  ground  with  an  instrument:  This  also  is  found  to  be  inconvenient;  and  it  quickly 
thev  are  sought  after  by  night,  when  on  their  journey,  returns  to  its  old  shell  again.  In  this  manner  it  fre- 
with  flambeaux.  The  mstant  the  animal  pei-ceives  itself  quently  changes,  till  at  last  it  finds  one  light,  roomy, 
attacked,  it  throws  itself^  on  its  back,  and  with  its  claws  and  commodious ;  to  this  it  adheres,  though  the  sht'll 

finches  most  terribly  whatever  it  happens  to  fasten  on.  be  sometimes  so  large  as  to  hide  the  body  of  the  animal, 

lut  the  dextrous  crab-catcher  takes  them  by  the  hinder  claws  and  all. 
k^s  in  such  a  manner  that  its  nippers  cannot  touch        But  it  is  not  till  after  many  trials,  but  many  combats 

bim,  and  thus  he  throws  it  into  his  bag.    Sometimes  also,  that  the  soldier  is  thus  completely  equipped;  for 

also  they  are  caught  when  they  take  refuse  at  the  bottom  there  is  often  a  contest  between  two  of  them  for  some 

of  holes,  in  rocks  by  the  sea  side,  by  clapping  a  stick  at  the  well-looking  favourite  shell  for  which  they  are  rivals, 

mouth  of  the  hole,  wliich  prevents  their  getting  out;  and  They  both  endeavour  to  take  possession;    they  strike 

then  soon  after  the  tide  coming,  enters  the  hole,  and  the  with  their  claws ;  they  bite  each  other  till  the  weakest 

animal  is  found  upon  its  retiring  drowned  in  its  retreat  is  obliged  to  yield  by  giving  up  the  object  of  dispute. 

These  crabs  are  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  na-  It  is  then  that  the  victor  immediately  takes  possession, 

tives ;  and  the  slaves  very  often  feed  entirely  upon  them,  and  parades  it  in  his  new  conquest  tliree  or  four  times 

In  Jamaica,  where  they  are  found  in  great  plenty,  they  back  and  forward  upon  the  strand  before  his  envious 

are  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  antagonist 

place.    Yet  still,  the  eating  of  them  is  attended  with        Wlien  this  animal  is  taken,  it  sends  forth  a  feeble 

some  danger ;   for  even  of  this  kind  many  are  found  cry,  endeavouring  to  seize  the  enemy  with  its  nippers ; 

poisonous,  being  fed,  as  it  is  thought,  upt>n  the  machinel  which  if  it  fastens  upon  it  will  sooner  die  than  quit  the 

apple ;  and  whenever  they  are  found  under  that  noxious  grasp.    The  wound  is  very  painful  and  not  easily  cured. 
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For  this  reason,  and  as  it  is  not  much  esteemed  for  its  bold,  and  the  muscles,  in  death,  pieeoavo  a  tena4sioiM 

flesh,  it  is  generally  permitted  to  return  to  its  old  retreat  rigidity.     Indeed,  the  animal  is  possessed  of  equal 

to  the  mountains  in  safety.    There  it  continues  till  the  strength  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body — the  legs,  though 

necessity  of  changing  once  more,  and  the  desire  of  pro-  short,  are  inconceiyably  strouff ;  and,  torpid  as  the  tor- 

ducing  an  offspring,  expose  it  to  fresh  duigers  the  year  toise  may  appear,  it  has  been  Known  to  carry  five  men 

ensuing.  standing  upon  its  back,  with  apparent  ease  and  unoon- 

cem.    Its  manner  of  goinff  forward  is  by  moving  its 

■  legs  one  after  the  other,  ana  the  claws  with  which  the 

toes  are  furnished  sink  into  the  ground  like  the  nails 

CHAP.  III.  of  an  iron-shod  wheel,  and  assist  its  progression. 

With  respect  to  its  internal  parts,  not  to  enter  Into 

OF  THB  TORTOISE  AKD  ITS  KINDS.  miHute  suatomical  disquisitions,  it  may  not  be  imnroper 

to  observe,  that  the  bl(xxl  circulates  in  this  animal  as  in 

Having  described  the  lobster  and  the  crab  as  animals  some  cartilaginous  fishes,  and  something  in  the  manner 

in  some  measure  approaching  the  insect  tribes,  it  will  of  a  child  in  the  womb.    The  greatest  quantity  of  the 

appear  like  injustice  to  place  the  tortoise  among  the  uum-  blood  passes  directly  from  the  vena  cava  into  the  left 

her,  that,  from  its  strength,  its  docility,  the  warm  red  ventricle  of  the  heart,  which  communicates  with  tlie 

blood  that  is  circulating  in  its  veins,  deserves  to  be  right  ventricle  by  an  opening ;  while  the  auricles  only 

ranked  even  above  the  fishes :   but  as  this  animal  is  receive  what  the  ventricles  seem  incapable  of  admitting, 

covered  like  the  lobster  with  a  shell — as  it  is  of  an  am-  Thus  the  blood  is  driven  by  a  very  short  passage  through 

phibious  nature,  and  brings  forth  its  young  from  the  the  circulation,  and  the  lungs  seem  to  lend  only  ooesr 

egg  without  hatching^— we  must  be  content  to  degrade  sional  assistance.    From  this  conformation  the  animal 

it  among  animals  uiat  in  every  respect  it  infinitely  can  subsist  for  some  time  without  using  the  lungs  or 

surpasses.  breathing ;   at  least,  the  lungs  aro  not  so  neoessaiy  an 

Tortoises  are  usually  divided  into  those  that  live  upon  instrument  for  driving  on  the  circulation  as  with  us. 
land,  and  those  that  subsist  in  the  water;  and  use  has  Such  is  the  general  structure  of  this  animal,  whether 
made  a  distinction  even  in  the  name— the  one  being  found  to  live  by  land  or  water.  With  rejgard  to  the 
called  tortoises,  the  other  turtles.  However,  Seba  has  differences  of  these  animals,  the  land-tortoise,  from  its 
proved  that  all  tortoises  ara  amphibious ;  that  the  land-  habits  of  making  use  of  its  feet  in  walking,  is  much  mors 
tortoise  will  live  in  the  water,  and  that  the  sea-turtle  can  nimble  upon  land  than  the  sea-turtle :  the  land-tortoise,  if 
be  fed  upon  land.  A  landt-ortoise  was  brought  to  him  thrawn  upon  its  back,  by  rocking  and  balancing  its  body, 
that  was  caught  in  one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  like  a  child  rocking  in  a  cradle,  at  last  turns  itself  upon 
which  he  kept  for  half  a  vear  in  his  house,  where  it  lived  its  face  again ;  but  the  turtle,  when  once  turned,  con- 
very  well  contented  in  ooth  elements.  When  in  the  tinues  without  being  able  to  move  from  the  spot.  In 
water  it  remained  with  its  head  above  the  surface ;  when  oomparing  the  feet,  dso,  of  these  animals,  the  nails  upon 
placed  in  the  sun,  it  seemed  delighted  with  its  beams,  the  toes  of  one  that  has  been  long  used  to  scratch  for 
and  continued  immoveable  while  it  felt  their  warmth,  subsistence  upon  land  are  blunt  and  worn;  while  those 
The  difference,  therefore,  in  these  animals,  arises  rather  that  have  onlv  been  employed  in  swimming  are  sharp 
from  their  habits  than  their  conformation ;  and,  upon  and  long,  and  have  more  the  similitude  of  fins.  The 
examination,  there  will  be  less  variety  found  between  brain  of  the  land- tortoise  is  but  small ;  and  yet  it  is 
them  than  between  birds  that  live  upon  land  and  those  three  times  as  large  as  tbat  of  the  turtle.  There  is  a 
that  swim  upon  the  water.  difference,  also,  in  the  shape  of  their  eggs,  and  in  the 

Yet,  though  Nature  seems  to  have  made  but  few  dis-  passage  by  which  they  are  excluded ;  for  in  the  laad- 

tinctions  among  these  animals  as  to  their  conformation,  tortoise  the  passage  is  so  narrow  that  the  egg  oonfonm 

in  their  habits  they  are  very  dissimilar ;  as  these  result  to  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  and,  though  round  when 

from  the  different  qualities  of  their  food,  and  the  different  in  the  body,  yet  becomes  much  more  oblong  than  those 

sorts  of  enemies  they  have  to  avoid  or  encounter.    I  of  fowls  upon  being  excluded ;   otherwise  they  would 

will  therefore  exhibit  their  figure   and  conformation  never  be  able  to  pass  through  Uie  bony  canal  by  which 

under  one  common  description,  by  which  their  slight  they  are  protruded :  on  the  contrsiy,  the  passage  is 

differences  will  be  more  obvious ;  and  then  I  will  give  a  wider  in  the  turtle,  and  therefore  its  em  are  round. 

separate  history  of  the  mannen  of  each,  as  naturalists  These  are  the  most  striking  distinctions ;  but  that  which 

and  travellere  have  taught  us.  is  most  known  is  their  size — the  land-tortoise  often  not 

All  tortoises  in  their  external  form  pretty  much  resem-  exceeding  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  broad,  the  sea- 

ble  each  other,  their  outward  covering  being  composed  turtle  being  sometimes  from  five  to  seven  feet  long, 

of  two  great  shells,  the  one  laid  upon  the  other,  and  The  size,  however,  is  but  a  fallacious  distinction ;  since 

onlv  touching  at  the  edffes :  however,  when  we  come  to  land-tortoises  in  some  parts  of  India  grow  to  a  very 

looK  closer,  we  shall  find  that  the  upper  shell  is  com-  great  magnitude,  though  probably  not,  as  the  ancients 

posed  of  no  less  ban  thirteen  pieces,  which  are  laid  flat  affirm,  big  enough  for  a  single  shell  to  serve  for  the 

upon  the  ribs,  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  by  which  the  covering  of  a  house. 

shell  is  kept  arched  and  supported.    The  sheUs  both  But  if  the  different  kinds  of  tortoises  are  not  sofli- 

above  and  below,  that,  to  an  mattentive  observer  seem  ciently  distinc[ui8hed  bv  their  figure,  they  are  veiy 

to  make  each  but  one  piece,  are  bound  together  at  the  obviouslT  distmgnishabie  by  their  methods  of  livmg. 

edges  bv  very  strong  and  hard  ligaments,  yet  with  some  The  land-tortoise  lives  in  holes  dug  in  the  mountains,  or 

small  snare  of  motion.    There  are  two  holes  at  either  near  manhy  lakes ;  the  sea-tiurties  in  cavities  of  rooks, 

end  of  this  vaulted  body— one  for  a  very  small  head,  and  extensive  pastures  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    The 

shoulden,  and  arms  to  peep  through ;  the  other,  at  the  tortoise  mi^es  use  of  its  feet  to  walk  with  and  burrow 

opposite  edge,  for  the  feet  and  the  tail.    These  shells  the  in  the  ground ;  the  turtle  chiefly  uses  its  fiset  in  swim- 

ammal  is  never  disengaged  from,  and  they  serve  for  its  ming  or  creeping  at  the  bottom, 

defence  against  every  creature  but  man.  The  land-tortoise  is  ffenerally  found,  as  was  oboerfed 

The  tortoise  has  but  a  small  head,  with  no  teeth ;  above,  from  one  foot  to  five  feet  long  from  the  end  of  the 

having  only  two  bony  ridges  in  the  place,  serrated  and  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  from  five  inches  to  a 

hard.    These  serve  to  gather  and  grind  its  food ;  and  foot  and  a  half  across  the  back.    It  has  a  small  bead, 

such  is  the  amazing  strength  of  the  jaws,  that  it  is  im-  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  serpent,  an  eye  without 

possible  to  open  uiem  where  they  have  once  fastened,  the  upper  lid,  the  under  eye-lid  serving;  to  cover  and 

kven  when  the  head  is  out  o£^  the  jaw  sstiU  keep  their  keep  that  organ  in  safety.    It  has  a  strong  scaly  tsil. 
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like  the  lizard.  Its  head  the  aninal  can  put  out  and  to  li^e  without  eontinmug  to  breathe.  In  this  it  re- 
hide  at  pleasure,  under  tlie  great  penthouse  of  its  shell :  sembles  the  bat,  Uie  serpent,  the  mole,  and  the  lizard ; 
there  it  can  remain  secure  from  all  attacks ;  there,  de-  like  them  it  takes  up  its  dark  residence  for  the  winter ; 
fended  on  eyenr  aide,  it  can  fatigue  the  patience  of  the  and  at  that  time,  when  its  food  is  no  longer  in  plent?^, 
most  formidable  animal  of  the  forest  tiiat  makes  use  only  it  happily  becomes  insensible  to  the  want  Nor  is  it 
of  natural  strength  to  destaroy  it  As  the  tortoise  lives  unmindAil  to  prepare  its  retreat,  and  make  it  as  con- 
whollT  upon  vegetable  food  it  never  seeks  the  encounter ;  Tenient  as  possible ;  it  is  sometimes  buried  two  or  three 
yet,  if  any  of  the  smaller  animals  attempt  to  invade  its  feet  in  the  ground,  with  its  hole  furnished  with  moss, 
repose  they  are  sure  to  suffer.  The  tortoise,  impregnably  grass,  and  other  substances,  as  well  to  keep  the  retreat 
defended,  is  furnished  with  such  a  strength  or  jaw  that,  warm  as  to  serve  for  food  in  case  it  should  prematurely 
though  armed  only  with  bony  plates  instead  of  teeth,  awake  fi*om  its  state  of  stupefaction.  But  it  must  not 
whererer  it  fastens  it  in&llibly  keeps  hold  imtil  it  has  be  supposed  that  while  it  is  thus  at  rest  it  totally  dis- 
taken  out  the  piece.  continues  to  breathe :  on  the  contraiy,  an  animal  of  this 

Though  peaceable  in  itself  it  is  formed  for  war  in  kind,  if  put  into  a  closo  vessel  without  air  will  soon  be 

another  respect,  for  it  seems  almost  endued  with  im-  stifled,  though  not  so  readily  as  in  a  state  oi  vigour 

mortality.    Nothing  can  kill  it ;  the  depriving  it  of  one  and  activity. 

of  its  members  is  but  a  slight  injury ;  it  will  live  though  From  this  dormant  state  the  tortoise  is  awakened  by 

dei>rived  of   the  brain ;    it  wiil  live  though  deprived  the  genial  return  of  spring,  and  is  thought  to  be  not 

of  its  head.    Redi  informs  us  that,  in  making  some  ex-  much  wasted  by  its  long  confinement      To  animals 

perimentB  upon  vital  motion,  he,  in  the  beginning  of  the  that  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  a  sleep  of  six  months 

month  of  November,  took  a  land- tortoise,  made  a  large  is  but  as  the  nap  of  a  night    All  the  actions  of  these 

opening  in  its  skull  and  drew  out  all  the  brain,  washed  long-lived  creatures  seem  formed  upon  a  scale  answer* 

the  cavity,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  smallest  part  remain-  ing  the  length  of  their  existence ;  tlieir  slumbers  are 

ing,  and  then,  leaving  the  whole  open,  set  the  animal  at  for  a  season ;  their  motions  are  slow,  and  require  time 

liberty.    Notwitlistanding  this  the  tortoise  marched  away  in  every  action :  even  the  act  of  procreation,  which 

without  seeming  to  have  received  the  smallest  injury ;  among  other  animals  is  performed  in  a  very  few  minutes, 

only  it  shut  the  eyes  and  never  opened  them  afterwards,  is  with  them  the  business  of  daya.    About  a  month 

Boon  after  the  hole  in  the  skull  was  seen  to  close ;  and  after  their  enlargement  from  a  torpid  state  they  prepare, 

in  three  days  there  was  a  complete  skin  covering  the  to  transmit  their  posterity :    and  both  continue  jomed 

wound.    In  this  manner  the  animal  lived  without  a  for  neai*  a  month  together.    The  eggs  of  the  female  are 

brain  for  six  months,  walking  about  unconcernedly,  contained  in  the  ovary,  above  the  bladder,  which  is  ex- 

and  moving  its  limbs  as  before.    But  the  Italian  philo-  tremely  large ;   and  these  are  before  their  exclusion' 

Bopher,  not  satisfied  with  this  experiment,  carried  it  still  round  and  naked,  with  some  spots  of  red :  after  they, 

further ;  for  he  cut  off  the  head,  and  the  animal  lived  are  laid,  however,  they  assume  another  form,  being 

twenty-three  days  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  smaller  and  longer  than  those  of  a  hen.    This  altera-' 

The  head  also  continued  to  rattle  the  jaws  like  a  pair  of  tiou  in  the  figure  of  the  eggs  most  probably  proceeds 

castanets  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  from  the  narrowness  of  the    bony  passage    through 

Nor  are  these  animals  less  long-lived  than  difficult  in  which  they  are  excluded.     Swammerdam,  who  com- 

destroying.    Tortoises  are  commonly  known  to  exceed  pared  the  size  of  the  eggs  taken  out  of  this  animal's 

eighty  years  old :  there  was  one  kept  in  the  Archbishop  body  with  the  diameter  of  the  passage  through  which 

of  Canterbury's  garden  at  Lambeth  that  was  remem-  they  were  excluded,  is  of  opinion  that  the  bones  them- 

bered  above  a  hundred  and  twenty.    It  was  at  last  selves  separated  from  each  other  and  closed  again ;  but 

killed  by  the  severity  of  a  frost,  from  which  it  had  not  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  pi-obable  to  suppose  that  the 

sufficiently  defended  itself  in  its  winter  retreat,  which  eggs,  and  not  the  bones,  alter  their  form.    Certain  it  is 

was  a  heap  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  that  they  are  round  in  the  body,  and  that  they  are  oval 

The  usual  food  of  the  land-tortoise  seems  not  so  upon  being  protruded, 

nouiishing  as  to  supply  this  extraordinary  principle  The  eggs  of  all  the  tortoise  kind,  like  those  of  birds, 

of  vitality.    It  lives  upon  vegetables  in  its  retreats  in  are  furnished  with  a  yolk  and  a  white ;  but  the  shell  is 

the  mountains  or  the  plain,  and  seldom  makes  its  prey  different,  being  somewhat  like  those  soft  eggs  that  hens 

of  snails  or  worms  but  when  other  food  is  not  found  in  exclude  before  their  time  :  however,  this  shell  is  much 

grateful  plenty.     It  is  also  fond  of  fruits,  and,  when  the  thicker  and  stronger,  and  is  a  longer  time  in  coming 

forest  affords  them,  is  generally  found  not  far  from  to  maturity  in  the  womb.    The  land-tortoise  lays  but  a 

where  they  grow.    As  it  can  move  but  slowly,  it  is  not  few  in  number  if  compared  to  the  sea-turtle,  who  de- 

Tery  delicate  in  the  choice  of  its  food ;  so  that  it  usually  posits  frcun  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  himdred  in  a 

fills  itself  with  whatever  offers.    Those  that  are  kept  in  season. 

a  domestic  state  will  eat  anything — leaves,  fruits,  com,  The  amount  of  the  land-tortoise's  eggs  I  have  not 

bran,  or  grass.  been  able  to  learn ;   but,  fix>m  the  scarceness  of  the 

From  tlie  smallness  of  its  brain  and  the  slowness  auiraal,  1  am  apt  to  think  they  cannot  be  very  numerous. 

of  its  motion  it  obviously  appears  to  be  a  torpid,  heavy  When  it  prepares  to  lay  the  female  scratches  a  slight 

animal,  requiring  rest  and  sleep ;  and,  in  fact  it  retires  depression  in  the  earth,  generally  in  a  warm  situation, 

to  some  cavern  to  sleep  for  tlie  winter.    I  already  ob-  where  the  beams  of  the  sun  have  their  full  effect ;  there 

served  that  its  blood  circulated  through  the  heart  by  a  depositing  her  e^^,  and  covering  them  with  grass  and 

short  passage,  and  that  it  did  not  as  anatomists  express  leaves,  she  foi'sakes  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 

it,  go  through  the  great  circulation.    With  us  and  quad-  of  the  season.    The  young  tortoises  are  generally  ex- 

jnipeds  the  blood  goes  from  the  veins  to  the  heart ;  from  eluded  in  about  twenty-six  days ;  but  as  the  heat  of  the 

the  heart  it  is  sent  to  be  spread  over  the  lungs ;  from  weather  assists  or  its  coldness  retards  incubation,  some- 

tlie  luugs  it  returns  to  the  heart  again ;  and  frem  thence  times  it  haj^ns  that  there  is  a  difference  of  two  or 

it  goes  to  the  arteiies  to  he  distributed  through  the  three  days.    The  little  animals  no  sooner  leave  the  egg 

-vrhole  body.     But  its  passage  in  the  tortoise  is  much  than  they  seek  for  their  provision,  entirely  self-taught ; 

shorter,  as  from  the  veins  it  goes  to  the  heart ;  then  and  their  shell,  with  which  they  are  covered  from  the 

leaving  the  lungs  entirely  out  of  its  course,  it  takes  a  beginning,  expands  and  grows  larger  vrith  age.    As  it 

short  cut  if  I  may  so,  say,  into  the  beginning  of  the  is  composed  or  a  variety  of  pieces,  they  are  idl  capable 

arteries,  which  send  it  round  the  animal  frame.    From  of  extension  at  their  sutures,  and  the  shell  admits  of  in* 

hence  we  see  the  lungs  are  left  out  of  the  cireulation ;  crease  in  every  direction.    It  is  otherwise  with  those 

and  consequently  the  animal  is  capable  of  continuing  animals  like  the  lobster,  whose  shell  is  comnosed  aU 
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of  one  piece,  that  admits  of  no  increase;  which,  when  wall,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  eight  hundi-ed  pounds; 

the  lenant  is  too  big  for  the  habitation,  must  burst  the  and  one  upon  the  Isle  of  Bye,  but  two  years  before  that, 

shell  and  get  another.     But  the  covering  of  the  tortoise  weighed  between  seven  and- eight  hundred.     One,  most 

grows  larger  in  praportion  as  the  internal  parts  ex-  probably  of  this  kind  also,  was  caught  about  eighty  yean 

pand — in  some  measure  resembling  the  growth  of  thq  ago  near  Scarborough,  and  a  good  deal  of  company  was 

humau  skull,  which -is  composed  of  a  number  of  bones,  invited  to  feast  upon  it:  a  gentleman,  who  was  one  of 

increasing  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tlie  the  guests,  told  the  company  that  it  was  a  Mediterranean 

brain.    AW  toitoises,  therefore,  as  they  never  change  turtle,  and  not  wholesome ;  but  a  person,  who  was  willing 

their  shell,  must  have  it  formed  in  pieces ;  and  though,  to  satisfy  his  appetite  at  the-  risk  of  his  life,  eat  of  it :  he 

in  some  that  have  been  described  by  painters  or  histo-  was  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting  and  purging;  but 

rians,   these  marks  have  not  been  attended    to,    yet  his    constitution    overpowered    the    malignity    of  'the 

we  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  general  to  the  poison, 

whole  ti'ibe.  These  are  a  formidable  and  useless  kind,  if  compared 

It  is  common  enough  to  take  these  animals  into  gar-  to  the  turtle  caught  in  the  South  Seas  and  the  Indian 

dens,  as  they  are  thought  to  destroy  insects  and  snails  Ocean.     They  are  of  different  kinds,  not  only  unUke 

in  great  abundance.     We   are  even  told   that  in  hot  each  other  in  foim,  but  furnishing  man  witli  very  dif- 

countries  they  are  admitted  into  a  domestic  state,  as  they  ferent  advantages.    They  are  usually  distinguished  by 

are  great  destroyei*s  of  bugs.     How  so  large  and  heavy  sailors  into  four  kinds — the  trunk-turtle,  the  loggerhead, 

an  animal  Is  capable  of  being  expert  at  such  petty  prey  the  hawksbill,  and  the  green  turtle, 

is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  I  have  seen  several  of  (hem  The  trunk-turtle  is  commonly  larger  than  the  rest,  and 

about  gentlemen's  houses  that  in  general  appear  torpid,  its  back  liigher  -and  rounder.    The  flesh  of  this  is  rank, 

harmless,  and  even  fond  of  employment.    Children  have  and  not  very  wholesome. 

sometimes  got  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise ;  and  such  The  loggerhead  is  so  called  from  the  lai^ness  of  its 

was  the  creature's  strength  that  it  never  seemed  over-  head,  which  is  much  bigger  in  proportion  than  that  of 

loaded,  but  moved  ofiP  with  its  burden  to  where  it  ex^  the  other  kinds.    The  flesh  of  this  is  also  very  rank,  and 

pected  to  be  fed,  but  would  carry  them  no  further.    In  not  eaten  but  in  case  of  necessity, 

winter  they  regularly  find  out  a  place  to  sleep  in  ;  but  The  hawksbill  turtle  is  the  least  of  the  four,  and  hss 

in  those  warm  countries  in  which  the  tortoise  is  found  a  long  and  small  mouth,  somewhat  resembling  the  bill 

larger  and  in  greater  plenty  than  in  Europe,  they  live  of  a  hawk.      The  flesh  of  this  also  is  very  indiflerent 

witifiout  retiring  the  whole  year  round.  eating ;  but  the  shell  serves  for  the  most  valuable  pur- 

The  sea-tortoise,  or  turtle  as  it  is  now  called,  is  gene-  posea    This  is  the  animal  that  supplies  the  tortoiae- 

rally  found  larger  than  the  former.      This  element  is  shell,  of  which  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  trinkets  are 

possessed  with  the  property  of  increasing  the  magnitude  made.     The  substance  of  which  the  shells  of  other 

of  these  auimals,  which  are  common  to  the  land  and  the  turtles  are  composed  is  thin  and  porous;  but  that  of  the 

ocean.     The  sea-pike  is  larger  than  that  of  the  fresh-  hawksbill  is  firm,  and,  when  polished,  is  beautifully 

water  pike;  the  sea-bear  is  larger  than  that  of  the  moun-  marbled.     They  generally  carry  about  three  pounds, 

tains ;  and  the  sea- turtle  exceeds  the  land- tortoise  in  the  but  the  largest  of  all  six  pounds.    The  shell  consists,  as 

same  proportion.    It  is  of  different  magnitudes  accord*  in  all  the  kind,  of  thirteen  leaves  or  plates,  of  which' 

ing  to  its  different  kindih— some  turtles  being  not  above  eight  are  flat  and  five  hollow.    They  are  raised  and 

fifty  pounds'  weight,  and  some  above  eight  hundred.  taken  off  by  means  of  fire,  which  is  made   under  the 

The  great  Mediterranean  turtle  is  the  largest  of  the  shell  after  the  flesh  is  taken  out    As  soon  as  the  heat 

turtle  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     It  is  found  affects  the  leaves  they  start  frotn  the  ribs,  and  are  easily 

from  five  to  eight  feet  long,  and  from  six  to  nine  hun-  raised  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  'By  being  scraped  and 

dred  pounds'  weight.    But  unluckily  its  utility  bears  no  polished  on  both  sides  they  become  beautifully  trans-' 

proportion  to  its  size,  as  it  is  unfit  for  food,  and  some-  parent,  or  are  easily  cast  into  what  form  the  workman 

times  poisons  those  who  eat  it.     The  shell,  also,  which  thinks  proper,  by  making  them  soft  and  pliant  in  warm 

is  a  tough,  strong  integument  resembling  a  hide,  is  water,  and  then  screwing  them  in  a  mould,  like  a  medal : 

unfit  for  all  serviceable  purposes.     One  of  these  animals  however,  the  shell  is  most  beautiful  before  it  undergoes 

was  taken  some  years  ago  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  this  last  operation. 

nets  that  were   not   designed  for  so  large  a  capture.  But  of  all  animals  of  the  tortoise  kind  the  green  turtle 

This  turtle,  which  was  of  enormous  strength,  by  its  own  is  the  most  noted  and  the  most  valuable.     The  deliciicy 

struggles  involved  itself  in  the  nets  in  such  a  manner  of  its  flesh  and  its  nutritive  qualities,  together  with  the 

as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  mischief:  yet,  even  thus  property  of  being  easily  digested,  were  for  above  a  oen* 

shackled,  it  appeared  terrible  to  the  fishermen,   who  tury  known  only  to  oiur  seamen  and  the  inhabitants  of 

were  at  first  for  flying ;  but,  finding  it  impotent,  they  the  coasts  where  they  were  taken.    It  was  not  until  by^ 

gathered  courage  to  drag  it  on  shore,  where  it  made  a  slow  degrees  the  distinction  came  to  be  made  between' 

most  horrible  bellowiug ;  and  when  they  began  to  knock  such  as  were  malignant  and  such  as  were  wholesome, 

it  on  the  head  with  their  gaffs  it  was  to  be  beard  at  half  The  controversies  and  contradictions  of  our  old  traTelleia 

a  mile  distance.    They  were  still  further  intimidated  by  were  numerous  upon  this  head — some  asserting  that  the 

its  nauseous  and  pestilential  breath,  which  so  powerfully  turtle  was  delicious  food,  and  others  that  it  was  actual 

affected  them  that  they  were  near  fainting.    Tnis  animal  poison.    Dampier — ^that  rough  seaman,  who  has  added 

wanted  but  four  inches  of  being  eight  feet  long,  and  was  more  to  natural  history  than  half  of  the  philosophers 

above  two  feet  over :  its  shell  more  resembled  leather  that  went  before  him— appears  to  be  the  first  who  in- 

than  the  shell  of  a  tortise ;  and,  unlike  all  other  animals  formed  us  of  their  distinctions ;  and  that,  while  the  xeat 

of  this  kind,  it  was  furnished  with  teeth  in  each  jaw,  might  be  vsJuable  for  other  purposes,  the  green  turtle 

one  rank  behind  another,  like  those  of  a  shark :  its  feet,  alone  was  chiefly  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  He 

also,  different  from  the  rest  of  this  kind,  wanted  claws ;  never  imagined,  however,  that  this  animal  would  make 

and  the  tail  was  quite  disengaged  from  the  shell :  fifteen  its  way  to  the  luxurious  tables  of  Europe ;  for  he  seems 

inches  long,  and  more  resembling  that  of  a  quadraped  chiefly  to  recommend  it  as  salted  up  for  ship's  provision 

than  a  tortoise.    This  animal  was  then  unknown  upon  in  case  of  necessity. 

the  coasts  of  France ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  At  present  the  turtle  is  very  well  known  among  na, 

brought  into  the  European  seas  in  some  India  ship  that  and  is  become  the  favourite  food  of  those  that   sm 

might  be  wrecked  upon  her  return.    Since  that,  how-  desirous  of  eating  a  great  deal  without  the  danger  of 

ever,  two  or  three  of  these  animals  have  been  taken  upon  surfeiting.    This  is  a  property  the  flesh  of  the  turtle 

the  coasts ;   two  in  particular  upon  the  coast  of  Com-  seems  peculiarly  possessed  of;  and  by  the  importaticm 
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of  it  alire  among  ti8,  gluttony  is  freed  from  one  of  its  The  female  seems  passive  and  reluctant ;  but  the  male 

greatest  restraints.    The  flesh  of  the  turtle  is  become  a  grasps  her  with  his  claws  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing 

nranch  of  commerce ;  and  therefore  ships  are  provided  can  luduce  him  to  quit  his  hold.    It  would  seem  that 

with  conveniences  for  supplying  them  with  water  and  the  grasp,  as  in  frogs,  is  in  some  measure  convulsive, 

provision,  to  bring  them  over  in  health  from  Jamaica  and  that  the  animal  is  unable  to  relax  its  efforts, 

and  other  West  Indian  islands.    This,  however,  is  not  When  the  time  for  laying  approaches,  the  female  is 

always  effected ;  for  though  they  ai-e  very  vivacious  and  seen  towards  the  setting  of  tlie  sun  drawing  near  the 

scarcely  require  any  provision  upon  the  voyage,  yet,  by  shore  and  looking  earnestly  about  her,  as  if  afraid  of 

the  working  of  the  ship  and  their  -beating  against  the  being  discovered:'  When  she  perceives  any  person  on 

sides  of  the  boat  that  contains  them,  they  become  shore  she  seeks  for  another  place ;  but  if  otherwise,  she 

battered  and  lean ;  so  that  to  eat  this  animal  in  the  lands  when  it  is  dark,  and  goes  to  take  a  survey  of  the 

highest  perfection,  instead  of  bringing  the  turtle  to  the  land  where  she  designs  to  lajr.     Having  marked  the 

epicure,  he  ought  to  be  transported  to  the  turtle.  spot,  she  goes  back,  without  laying  for  that  night,  to  the 

This  animal  is  called  the  gi-een  turtle  from  the  colour  ocean  again ;  but  the  next  night  returns  to  deposit  a 

of  its  shell,  which  is  rather  greener  than  that  of  others  part  of  her  burthen.    She  begins  by  working  and  dig- 

of  this  kind.    It  is  generally  found  about  two  hundred-  giug  in  the  sand  with  her  fore-feet  till  she  has  made  a 

weight;  though  some  are  five  hundred,  and  others  not  I'ound  hole,  a  foot  broad  and  a  foot  and  abalf  deep,  just 

above  fifty.    I)ampier  tells  us  of  one  that  was  seen  at  at  the  place  a  little  above  where  the  water  reaches 

Poit-Royal,  in  Jamaica,  that  was  six  feet  bi-oad  across  highest.    This  done,  she  lays  eighty  or  ninety  eggs  at  a 

the  back :  he  does  not  tell  us  its  other  dimensions ;  but  time,  each  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  as  round  as  a  ball, 

says  that  the  son  of  Captain  Roach,  a  boy  about  ten  She  continues  laying  about  the  space  of  an  hour ;  during 

yeai^  old,  sailed  in  the  shell  as  in  a  boat  from  the  shore  which  time  if  a  cart  were  driven  over  her  she  would  not 

to  his  father's  ship,  which  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  be  induced  to  stir.    The  eggs  are  covered  with  a  tough 

from  land.    But  this  is  nothing  to  the  size  of  some  white  skin,  like  wetted  parchment    When  she  has  done 

turtles  the  ancients  speak  of.   ^lian  assures  us  that  the  laying  she  covers  the  whole  so  dexterously  that  it  is  no 

houses  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  are  usually  covered  easy  matter  to  find  the  place ;  and  tliey  must  be  ae- 

with  a  single  shell.    Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  a  customed  to  the  search  to  make  the  discovery.    When 

people  neighbouring  on  Ethiopia,  called  the  "  Turtle-  the  turtle  has  done  laying  she  returns  to  the  sea,  and 

eaters/*  coasted  along  the  shore  in  boats  made  of  the  leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.| 

upper  shell  of  this  animal ;  and  that  in  war,  when  they  At  the  end  of  tifteen  days  she  lays  about  the  same  num- 

had  eaten  the  flesh,  the  covering  served  them  as  a  tent  ber  of  eggs  again,  and  at  the  end  of  another  fifteen  days 

In  this  account  Pliny  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ancients  she  repeats  the  same— three  times  in  all,  using  the  same 

agrae;  and  as  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of  know-  precautions  every  time  for  their  safety.                             ' 

ing  the  truth,  wa  are  not  lightly  to  contradict  their  In  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days  after  laying 

testimony.  the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  the 

At  present,however,  they  are  not  seen  of  such  amazing  young  turtles,  being  about  as  big  as  quails,  are  seen 

dimensions.    We  are  tola  by  Laet  that  on  the  Isle  bursting  from  the  sand,  as  if  earth-bom,  and  running 

of  Cuba  they  grow  to  such  a  size  that  five  men  can  stand  directly  to  the  sea,  with  instinct  only  for  their  guide ; 

oil  the  back  of  one  of  them;  and  what  is  more  surprising  but  to  their  great  misfortune,  it  otten  happens  that, 

still,  that  the  animal  does  not  seem  overloaded,  but  will  their  strength  being  small,  the  surges  of  die  sea  fori 

go  off  with  thein  upon  its  back  with  a  slow,  steady  motion  some  few  days  beat  them  back  upon  the  shore.    Thus 

towards  the  sea.  exposed,  they  remain  a  prey  to  thousands  of  bii*ds  that 

They  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  Island  then  haunt  the  coasts ;  and  these  stooping  down  upou 

of  Ascension,  where  for  several  years  they  were  taken  to  them  carry  off  the  greatest  part,  and  sometimes  the 

be  salted  to  feed  the  slaves,  or  for  a  supply  of  ship's  pro-  whole  brood,  before  they  have  strength  sufficient  to 

vision.      Their  value  at  present  seems  to  be  better  withstand  the  waves  or  dive  to  the  bottom.    Helbigius 

known.  informs  us  that  they  have  still  another  enemy  to  fear. 

This  animal  seldom  comes  from  the  sea  but  to  deposit  which  is  no  fitter  than  the  parent  that  produced  them, 

its  e^gs,  and  now  and  then  to  sport  in  fresh  water.    Its  that  waits  fcr  their  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the  deep,  and 

chiei  food  is  a  submarine  plant,  that  covera  the  bottom  devours  as  many  as  she  can.    This  circumstance,  how- 

of  several  parts  of  the  sea  not  far  from  the  shore.    There  ever,  demands  further  confirmation ;   though  nothing  is 

tlie  turtles  are  seen  when  the  weather  is  fair,  feedins^  in  more  certain  than  that  the  crocodile  acts  in  the  same 

gi'eat  numbers  like  flocks  of  sheep,  several  fathoms  deep  unnatural  manuer. 

upon  tlie  verdant  carpet  below.    At  other  times  they  go  When  the  turtles  have  done  laying  they  then  return 

to  mouths  of  rivers ;  and  they  seem  to  find  gratifica-  to  their  accustomed  places  of  feeding.    Upon  their  out- 

tion  in  fresh  water.     Afler  some  time  thus  employed  set  to  the  shore,  where  they  breed,  they  are  always  found 

they  seek  their  former  stations ;  and,  when  done  feeding,  fat  and  healthy ;  but  upon  their  return  they  are  week, 

they  generally  float  with  their  heads  above  water,  unless  lean,  and  unfit  to  be  eaten.    They  are  seldom,  thei-efore, 

they  are  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  hunters  or  birds  molested  upon  their  retreat;  but  the  great  art  is  to  seize 

of  prey,  in  which  case  they  suddenly  plunge  to  the  them  when  arrived,  or  to  intercept  their  arrival.    In 

bottom.     They  often  seek  tneir  provision  among  the  these  uninhabited  islands,  to  which  the  green  turtle 

rocks,  feeding  upon  moss  and  sea-weed ;  and  it  is  pro-  chiefly  resorts,  the  men  that  go  to  take  them  land  about 

bable  will  not  oisdain  to  prey  upon  insects  and  other  night-fall,  and  without  making  any  noise  (for  those  ani- 

small  animals,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  flesh  when  taken  male,  though  without  any  external  opening  of  the  ear 

and  fcSd  for  the  table.  hear  very  distinctly,  there  being  an  auditory  conduit 

At  the  time  of  feeding  they  are  seen  to  forsake  their  that  opens  into  the  mouth)  lie  close  while  they  see  the 

former  haunts  and  their  food,  and  to  take  sometimes  a  female  turtle  coming  on  shore.    They  let  her  proceed  to 

Toyage  of  nine  hundred  miles  to  deposit  their  eggs  on  her  greatest  distance  from  the  sea ;  and  then,  when  she 

flome  favourite  shore.    The  coasts  they  always  resort  to  is  most  busily  employed  in  scratching  a  hole  in  the 

upon  these  occasions  are  those  that  are  low,  flat,  and  sand,  they  sally  out  and  surprise  her.    Their  manner  ie 

sandy ;  for,  being  heavy  animals,  they  cannot  climb  a  to  turn  her  upon  her  back,  which  utterly  incapacitates 

bold  shore ;  nor  is  any  bed  so  proper  as  sand  to  lay  their  her  from  moving ;  and  yet,  as  the  creature  is  very  strong 

eggs  on.    They  couple  in  March,  and  continue  united  and  struggles  very  hard,  two  men  find  it  no  easy  matter 

tul  May;  during  a  great  part  of  which  time  they  are  to  lay  her  over.    When  thus  secured  they  go  to  the 

teen  locked  together,  and  almost  incapable  of  separation,  next ;  and  in  this  manner,  in  less  than  three  hours  they 

2z 
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have  been  known  to  turn  forty  or  fifty  turtles,  each  a  most  disgusting  prolixity;   but  their  appetites  and 

of  which  weighs  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  bun-  their  combats,  their  escapes  and  himible  arts  of  aab- 

dred  pounds.    Labat  assures  us  that  when  the  animal  sistence,  have  been  utterly  neglected, 

is  in  this  helpless  situation  it  is  heard  to  sigh  very  As  1  have  only  undertaken   to    write   the   histoij 

heavily,  and  even  to  shed  tears.  of  Animated  Nature,  the  variety  of  shells  and  their 

At  present,  from  the  great  appetite  that  man  has  dis-  peculiar  spots  or  blemishes  do  not  come  within   my 

covered  for  this  animal,  they  we  not  only  thinned  in  design.      However,  the  manner  in  which  shells  are 

their  numbers,  but  are  also  grown  much  more  shy.  formed  is  a  part  of  natural  history  connected  with  my 

There  are  several  other  ways,  therefore,  contrived  for  plan,  as  it  pre-supposes  vital  force  or  industxy  in  the 

taking  them.     One  is,  to  seize  them  when  coupled  animal  tliat  forms  them. 

together  at  the  breeding  season,  when  they  are  very  The  shell  may  be  considered  as  a  habitation  supplied 

easily  approached,  and  as  easily  seen;  for  these  animals,  by  Nature.    It  is  a  hard  stony  substance,  made  up 

though  capable  of  living  for  some  time  under  water,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  wall.    Part  of  the  stony 

yet  rise  every  eight  or  ten  minutes  to  breathe.   As  soon  as  substance  the  animal  derives  from  outward  objects,  and 

they  are  thus  perceived,  two  or  three  people  draw  near  the  fluids  of   the  animal  itself   fumbh  the  cement 

them  in  a  canoe,  and  slip  a  noose  either  round  their  These  united  make  that  firm  covering  which  shell-fish 

necks  or  one  of  their  feet.     If  they  have  no  line  thev  generally  reside  in  till  they  die. 

lay  bold  of  them  by  the  neck,  where  they  have  no  shell.  But  in  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  manner 

with  their  hands  only ;  and  by  this  means  they  usually  in  which  sea-shells  are  formed,  we  must  "have  recourse 

cat(;h  them  both  together.    But  sometimes  the  female  to  an  animal  that  lives  upon  land,  with  the  formation 

escapes,  being  more  shy  than  the  male.  of  whose  shell  we  are  best  acquidnted.    This  is  the 

Another  way  of  taking  them  is  by  the  harpoon,  either  gazden-snail,  that  carries  its  box  upon  its  back,  whose 

when  they  are  playing  on  the  surface  of  tlie  water  or  history  Swammerdam  has  taken  such  endless  pains  to 

feeding  at  the  bottom ;  when  the  harpoon  is  skilfully  describe.      As  the  manner  of  the  formation  of  this 

darted  it  sticks  fast  in  the  shell  of  the  back ;  the  wooa  animal's  shell  extends  to  that  of  all  others  that  have 

then  disengages  from  the  iron,  and  the  line  is  long  shells,  whether  thej  live  upon  land  or  in  the  water,  it 

enough  for  the  animal  to  take  its  range ;   for  if  the  will  be  proper  to  give  it  a  place  before  we  enter  upon 

harpooner  should  attempt  at  once  to  draw  the  animal  the  history  of  testaceous  fishes. 

into  his  boat  till  it  was  weakened  by  its  own  struggling  To  begin  with  the  animal  in  its  earliest  state,  and 

it  would  possibly  get  free.    Thus  the  turtle  struggles  trace  the  progress  of  its  shell  from  the  time  it  first  ap- 

hard  to  get  loose,  but  all  in  vain ;  for  they  take  care  pears : — ^The  instant  the  young  snail  leaves  the  egg  it 

the  line  fastened  to  the  harpoon  shall  be  strong  enough  carries  its  shell  or  its  box  on  its  back.    It  does  not 

to  bold  it  leave  the  effg  till  it  is  arrived  at  a  ceitain  growth,  when 

There  is  yet  another  way  which,  though  seemingly  its  little  habitation  is  sufficiently  hardened.    Thisbegin- 

awkward,  is  said  to  be  attended  with  very  great  success,  ning  of  the  shell  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin's  head, 

A  good  diver  places  himself  at  the  head  of  the  boat ;  but  grows  in  a  very  rapid  manner,  having  at  first  but 

and  when  the  turtles  are  observed  (which  they  some-  two  circumvolutions,  K>r  the  rest  are  added  as  the  snail 

times  are  in  great  numbers)  asleep  on  the  suri'ace,  he  grows  larger.    In  proportion  as  the  animal  increases  in 

immediately  quits  the  vessel  at  about  fifty  yards  dis-  size,  the  circumvolutions  of  the  shell  increase  also,  imtil 

tance,  and  keeping  still  under  water,  directs  his  pas-  the  number  of  those  volutes  come  to  be  &Te,  which  is 

sage  to  where  the  turtle  was  seen,  and  coming  up  never  exceeded. 

beneath,  seizes  it  by  the  tail ;    the  animal  awaking  The  pait  where  the  animal  enlarges  the  shell  is  at 

struggles  to  get  free ;  and  by  this  both  are  kept  at  the  the  mouth,  to  which  it  adds  in  proportion  as  it  finds 

auiface  until  the  boat  arrives  to  take  them  in.  itself  stinted  in  its  habitation  below.    Being  about  to 

enlarge  its  shell,  it  is  seen  with  its  little  teeth  biting 
and  clearing  away  the  scaly  skin  that  grows  at  the 

edges.    It  is  sometimes  seen  to  eat  those  bits  it  thus 

CHAP.  lY.  takes  off;  at  other  times  it  only  cleans  away  the  margin 

when  covered  with  films,  and  then  adds  another  rim  to 

OF  THE   SHELL  OF  TESTACEOUS  FISHES.  itS  shcU. 

For  the  purposes  of  making  the  shell,  which  is  natoral 

One  is  apt  to  combine  very  dissimilar  objects  in  the  to  the  animal,  and  without  which  it  could  not  live  three 

same  group  when  hurried  into  the  vortex  of  method,  days,  its  whole  body  is  furnished  with  glands,  from  the 

No  two  animals  are  more  unlike  each  other  than  the  orifices  of  which  flows  out  a  kind  of  flimsy  fluid,  like 

whale  and  the  limpet,  the  tortoise  and  the  oyster.    Yet,  small  spiders'  threads,  which  join  together  in  one  comr 

as  these  animals  must  find  some  place  in  the  picture  mon  crust  or  surface,  and  in  time  condense  and  acquire 

of  Animated  Nature,  it  is  best  to  let  them  rest  in  the  a  stony  hardness.    It  is  this  flimsy  humour  that  grows 

station  where  the  generality  of  mankind  have  assigned  Into  a  membrane,  and  afterwards  a  stony  skin ;  nor  can 

them  :  and  as  thev  have  been  willing  to  give  them  all  it  have  escaped  any  who  have  observed  the  track  of  a 

from  their  abode  the  name  of  fishes,  it  is  wisest  in  us  to  snail,  that  glistening  substance  which  it  leaves  on  the 

conform.  floor  or  the  wall  is  no  other  than  the  materials  with 

But  before  I  enter  into  any  history  of  shell-fish,  it  which  the  animal  adds  to  its  shell,  or  repairs  it  when 

may  not  be  improper  to  observe  that  naturalists  who  broken. 

have  treated  on    this  part    of  history  have    entirely  Now  to  exhibit  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  tlie 

attended  to  outward  forms ;    and  as  in  many  other  method  in  which  the  shell  is  formed  : — ^The  snail  bursts 

instances,  forsaking  the  description  of  the  animal  itself,  from  its  egg  with  its  shell  upon  its  back ;  this  sr.eli. 

have  exhausted  all  their  industry  in  describing  the  though  veiy  simple,  is  the  centre  round  which  eveiy 

habitation.     In  consequence  of  this  radical  error  we  succeeding  convolution  of  the  shell  is  formed,  by  new 

have  volumes  written  upon  the  subject  of  shells,  and  circles  added  to'  the  first.    As  the  body  of  the  snail  can 

very  little  said  on  the  history  of  shell-fish.    The  life  be  extended  nowhere  but  to  the  ai)erture,  the  mouth  vi 

of  these  industrious  creatures,  that  for  the  most  part  the  shell  only  can  of  consequence  receive  augmentation, 

creep  along  the  bottom,  or  immoveably  wait  until  driven  The  substance  of  which  the  shell  is  composed  is  chiefly 

as  the  waves  happen  to  direct,  is  almost  entirely  un-  supplied  by  the  animal  itself,  and  is  no  more  than  a 

known.    The  wreathing  of  their  shells,  or  the   spots  flimsy  fluid  wlHch  hardens  into  bone.    This  fluid  }iasse9 

with  which  they  are  tinctured,  have  been  described  with  through  an  infinite  number  of  little  glands  till  it  airites 
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at  the  pores  of  the  Bkin ;  but  there  it  is  stopped  by  the  causes  co-operate  in  contributing  to  its  beauty.    It  is 

ehdl  toat  covers  the  part  below ;  and  therefore  is  sent  probably  that  from  the  nature  of  its  food,  or  from  other 

to  tho  mouth  of  the  shell,  where  it  is  wanted  for  its  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  the  external  layers  of  its 

enlai^emeut      There   the    first   layer  of   slime    soon  slime  may  be  of  different  consistencies ;   so  as,  when 

hardens ;    and  then  another  is  added,  which  hardens  joined  with  the  particles  of  earth  or  salt  that  are  acci- 

also,  till  in  time  the  shell  becomes  as  thick  as  is  requisite  dentally  united  with  them  from  without,  they  assume 

for  the  animal's  preservation.    Thus  eveiy  shell  may  be  various  and  most  beautiful  hues.      But  the  internal 

oonsidered  as  compoeed  of  a  number  of  layers  of  slime,  layers,  which  receive  no  foreign  admixture,  still  preserve 

which  have  entirely  proceeded  from  the  animal's  own  the  natural  colour  of  tlie  animal,  and  continue  white 

body.  without  any  vaiiationi 

But  though  this  be  the  general  opinion  with  regard  Thus  fax  we  see  that  the  animal  is  not  wholly  the 

to  the  formation  of  shells,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  there  agent  in  giving  beauty  aud  oolouiiug  to  its  shell :  but  it 

are  still  other  substances  beside  the  animal's  own  slime  seems  otherwise  with  respect  to  its  convolutions,  its 

which  go  to  the  composition  of  its  shell,  or  at  least  to  prominences,  and  genei-al  form     These  entirely  depend 

its  external  coat,  which  is  ever  different  from  the  in-  upon  the  art  of  the  animal,  or  rather  upon  its  instincts, 

temal.    The  substances  I  mean  are  the  accidental  con-  which  in  the  same  kinds  are  ever  invariable.    The  shell 

cretions  of  earthly  or  saline  parts,  which  adhere  to  the  generally  bears  some  lude  resemblance  to  the  body  upon 

dimy  matter  upon  its  first  emission.    By  adopting  this  which  it  has  been  moulded.    Thus  it  is  observable  in 

theory,  we  can'more  satisfactorily  account  for  the  various  all  sea-shells  that  if  the  animal  has  any  tumour  or  ex> 

coloui-s  of  the  shell,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  cresoence  on  its  body,  it  creates  likewise  a  swelling 

its  tincture  from  the  animal's  body,  as  is  the  usual  in  that  part  of  the  incrustation  to  which  it  corresponds, 

opinion;  for  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  shell  are  but  When  the  animal  begins  to  alter  its  position,  and  to 

of  one  white  colour ;  it  is  only  the  outermost  layer  of  make  new  additions  to  its  apartments,  the  same  protu- 

tbe  shell  that  is  so  beautifully  varied,  so  richly  tinctured  berance  which  had  raised  the  shell  before  on  one  part 

with  that  variety  of  colours  we  behold  in  the  cabinets  swells  it  again  at  some  little  distance,  by  which  means 

of  the  curious.    If  the  external  coat  be  scaled  off,  as  Mr.  we  sea  the  same  inequality  in  a  ^iral  line  all  round  tlie 

AngenviUe  asserts^  all  the  inner  substance  will  be  found  shell.     Sometimes  these  tumours  of  the  animal  are  so 

but  of  one  simple  covering ;    and  consequently  the  large  or  so  pointed  that  those  which  rise  over  them  in 

animal's  own  juices  can  give  only  one  colour ;  whereas  the  incrustation  appear  like  horns ;  after  this  the  animal 

we  see  some  shells  stained  with  a  hundred.  disengages  itself  from  its  first  cavities,  and  then,  by 

The  usual  way  of  accounting  for  the  different  colour-  fresh  evacuations,  assumes  a  new  set  of  horns,  and  so 

ing  of  shells,  which  seems  to  me  erroneous,  is  this— In  increases  the  number  in  proportion  to  its  growth.    If, 

the  body  of  every  one  of  these  animals  several  streaks  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  happens  to  be  channelled, 

are  discerned  of  a  differont  colour  from  the  rest     "  This  the  shell  that  oovers  it  will  be  channelled  likewise ;  if 

variety,"  say  they,  "  is  an  incontestible  proof  that  the  thero  be  any  protuberances  in  the  body,  which  wind  in 

juices  flowing  from  those  parts  will  be  also  of  a  different  a  spiral  line  about  it,  the  shell  will  likewise  have  its  tu- 

hue ;  and  will  consequently  tinge  that  part  of  the  shell  mours  and  cavities  winding  round  to  the  end. 

which  their  slime  composes  of  a  different  colour.*'    But  In  this  manner,  as  the  animals  are  of  various  forms, 

this  system,  as  was  observed  before,  is  overthrown  by  the  shells  exhibit  an  equal  variety.    Indeed,  the  diversity 

the  fact,  which  discovers  that  only  the  outer  surface  is  so  great  and  the  figures  and  colours  so  very  striking, 

of  the  shell  is  tinged ;  whereas,  by  this  it  would  have  that  several  persons  with  a  kind  of  harmless  indolence 

been  coloured  throughout :   nav,  by  this  system  the  have  made  the  arrangement  of  them  the  study  and  the 

internal  parts  of  the  shell  would  be  staioed  with  the  business  of  their  lives.    Those  who  consult  their  beauty 

most  vivid  colourinff,  as  being  least  exposed  to  the  ex-  alone  take  care  to  have  them  polished,  aud  to  have  an 

temal  injuries  of  the  element  where  it  is  placed.    But  external  cnist  or  periosteum,  as  Swammerdam  calls  it, 

the  truth  is,  the  animal  residing  in  the  shell  has  none  scoured  off  from  the  surfaces  by  spirit  of  salt     But 

of  these  various  colours  thus  talked  of:  its  slime  is  a  there  are  others  that,  with  more  learned  afiidctation, 

ample,  pellucid  substance ;    and  the  only  marblings  keep  them  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  they  have  been 

which  appear  in  its  body  are  the  colour  of  the  food  found,  with  their  precious  crust  still  round  them.    The 

which  is  seen  through  its  transparent  intestinea    We  expense  men  have  sometimes  been  at  in  making  such 

must,  therefore,  account  for  the  various  colouriug  of  its  collections  is  amazing ;   and  some  shells,  such  as  the 

shell  upon  a  different  principle.  stairs^shell  or  the  admiral  shell,  are  not  more  precious 

If ,  as  I  said,  we  examine  the  cabiuets  of  the  cmious  for  their  scareeness  than  pearls  are  for  their  beautv 

we  shall  find  shells  with  various  and  beautiful  colour-  Indeed,  it  is  the  scarcity  and  not  the  beauty  of  the  ob- 

ing;  we  shall  find  them  generally  furnished  with  a  white  ject  that  determines  the  value  of  all  natural  curiosities, 

ground,  tinctured  with  red,  yellow,  brown,  green,  and  Those  shells  that  offer  but  little  beautiful  to  the  igno- 

ieveral  other  shades  and  lovely  mixtures,  but  never  blue,  rant  are  often  the  most  precious ;  and  those  shells  which 

Shells  are  of  almost  all  colours  but  blue.    The  reason  an  unlearned  spectator  would  stop  to  observe  with  admi- 

seems  to  be  obvious;  for  blue  is  the  colour  which  sea-water  ration,  one  accustomed  to  the  visitation  of  cabinets 

changes.  A  piece  ofsilk  or  a  feather  of  this  colour,  put  into  would  pass  over  with  disdain.    These  collections,  how- 

an  infusion  of  salt,  urine,  or  nitre,  lose  their  tint  entirely,  ever,  have  their  use,  not  onlv  by  exhibiting  the  vast 

Now  may  not  Ibis  give  us  a  hint  with  respect  to  the  variety  of  Nature's  operations,  but  also  by  exciting  our 

operations  of  Nature  in  colouring  her  shells  f    May  wo  curiosity  to  the  consideration  of  the  animals  that  form 

not  from  hence  conclude  that  searwater  is  efficacious  in  them.    A  mind  that  can  find  innocent  entertainment  in 

giving  colour  or  taking  it  awa^  ?     That,  to  produce  these  humble  contemplations  is  well  employed,  and,  as 

colour,  the  animal  not  only  fiirmshes  its  juices,  out  the  we  say  of  children,    is   kept   from   doinff   mischief, 

tea  or  earth  that  mixture  of  substance  which  is  to  unite  Although  there  may  be  nobler  occunations  than  that  of 

with  them  7    Neither  the  animal  slime  alone,  nor  the  considerinff  the  convolutions  of  a  shell,  yet  there  mav 

external  earthy  or  saline  substances  alone,  could  pro-  be  some  who  want  the  ambition  to  aspire  after  sncn 

duce  colours ;  but  both  united  produce  an  effect  which  arduous  pursuits ;  there  maj  be  some  unfit  for  them ; 

neither  separately  were  possessed  of.  Thus  shells  assume  there  may  be  some  who  find  their  ambition  fully  grati* 

every  colour  but  blue ;    and  that  sea-water,  instead  fied  by  the  praise  which  the  collectors  of  shells  b^tow 

of  producing,  woidd  be  apt  to  destroy.  upon  each  other.    Indeed,  for  a  day  or  two  thero  is  no 

From  hence,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  animal  mind  that  a  cabinet  of   shells  cannot  fiimish  with 

doee  not  alone  tincture  its  own  shell ;  but  that  external  pleasing  employment    *'  What  can  be  more  gratifying,** 
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as  Plinj  savs,  "  than  to  view  Nature  in  all  her  irregu*  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  there  are  great  num* 
larities,  and  sporting  in  her  variety  of  slielis  !  Such  a  bers,  and  as  great  yariety.  In  this  class  there  are  as 
diilerence  of  colour  do  they  exhibit  I  such  a  differenoe  many  kinds  as  in  the  sea  itself.  There  are  found  the  tur- 
of  figure !  flat,  concave,  long,  lunated,  drawn  round  in  binated,  the  bivalve,  and  the  multivative  kinds ;  and 
a  circle,  the  orbit  cut  in  two  1  some  are  seen  with  a  of  all  these  many  at  present  not  to  be  found  even  in  the 
rising  on  the  back ;  some  smooth,  some  wrinkled,  ocean.  Indeed,  the  number  ia  so  great  and  the  vaiie- 
toothed,  streaked,  the  point  variously  intorted,  the  ties  so  many,  that  it  wa&t  long  the  opinion  of  natural- 
mouth  pointing  like  a  dagger,  folded  back,  bent  in-  ists  that  they  were  merely  the  capricious  productions 
wards !  all  these  variations,  and  many  more,  furnish  at  of  Nature,  and  had  never  given  retreat  to  animals 
once  novelty,  elegance,  and  speculation."  whose  habitations  they  resembled.    They  were  found. 

With  respect  to  the  figure  of  shelU,  Aristotle  has  not  only  of  various  kinds,     but   in    diiferent  states 

divided  them  into  three  kinds :  and  this  method  b  of  all  of  preservation ;  some  had  the  shell  entire,  composed,  as 

others  the  most  conformable  to  Nature.    These  are,  in  its  primitive  state,  of  a  white  calcarious  earth,  and 

firat,  the  "  univalve,"   or  "  turbinated,"  which  consist  filled  with  earth,  or  even  empty ;  others  were  foimd  with 

of  one  piece,  like  the  box  of  a  snail ;  secondly,  the  the  shell  entire,  but  filled  with  a  substance  which  was 

"  bivalve,"  consisting  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a  hinge,  petrified  by  time ;  others,  and  these  in  great  numberSp 

like  an  oyster ;  and  thirdly,  the  "  multivalve,"  consist-  were  found  with  the  shell  entirely  mouldered  away,  but 

ing  of  more  than  two  pieces,  as  the  aconi-sliell,  which  the  petrified  substance  that  filled  it  still  exhibiting  the 

has  not  less  than  twelve  pieces,  that  go  to  its  composi-  figure  of  the  shell ;   othere  still,  that  had  been  lodged 

tion.    All  these  kinds  are  found  in  the  sea  at  difierent  near  earth  or  stone,  impressed  their  print  upon  these 

depths,  and  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  scarce-  substances,  and  left  the  impression  though  they  them- 

uess  or  beauty.  selves  were  decayed :  lastly,  some  shells  were  found  half 

From  the  variety  of  the  colours  and  figure  of  shells,  mouldered  away,  their  parts  sculing  off  from  each  other 

we  may  pass  to  that  of  their  place  and  situation.    Some  in  the  same  oraer  in  which  they  were  originally  formed, 

are  found  in  theses;  some  in  fresh-water  rivera ;  some  However,  these  different  stages  of  the  shell,  and  even 

alive  upon  land ;  and  a  still  greater  quantity  dead  in  their  fermenting  with  acids,  were  at  first  insufficient  to 

the  bowels  of  the  earth.    But  whatever  shells  are  found,  convince  those  who  before  had  assigned  them  a  different 

they  are  universally  known  to  be  composed  of  one  and  origin.     They  were  still  considered  as  accidentally  and 

the  same  substance.    They  are  formed  of  an  animal  or  sportively  formed,  and  deposited  in  the  various  reposi- 

calcarious  earth,  that  ferments  with  vinegar  and  other  tories  where  they  were  found,  but  no  way  appertaining 

acids,  and  that  bums  into  lime,  and  will  not  easily  melt  to  any  part  of  Animated  Nature.    This  put  succeeding 

into  grass.    Such  is  the  substance  of  which  they  are  inquirei-s  upon  more  minute  researches,  and  they  soon 

composed ;  and  of  their  spoils  many  philosophers  think  began  to  find,  that  often  where  they  dug  up  petrified 

that  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  composed  shells  or  teeth  they  could  discover  the  petrified  remains 

at  nresent     it  is  supposed  by  them  that  chalks,  marles,  of  some  other  bony  parts  of  the  body.    They  found  that 

and  all  such  earths  as  ferment  with  vinegai*  are  nothing  the  shells  which  were  taken  frem  the  earth  exhibited 

more  than  a  composition  of  shells,  decayed  and  crumbled  the  usual  defects  and  mischances,  which  the  same  kind 

down  to  one  uniiorm  mass.  are  known  to  receive  at  sea.    They  showed  them  not 

Sea-shells  are  either  found  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  only  tinctured  with  a  salt-water  crust,  but  pierced  in  a 

or  they  are  cast  empty  and  foreaken  of  tlreir  animals  peculiar  manner  by  the  sea-worms,  that  make  the  shells 

upon  shore.    Those  which  are  fished  from  the  deep  are  of  fishes  their  favourite  food.    These  demonstrations 

called  by  the  Latin  name  "  pelagii ;"  those  that  are  cast  were  sufificient  at  last  to  convince  all  but  a  few  philoso- 

upon  shore  are  called  "  littorales."     Many  of  the  pelagii  phers  who  died  away,  and  whose  erroneous  system  died 

are  never  seen  upon  shore ;  they  continue  in  the  depths  with  them. 

where  they  are  bred ;  and  we  owe  their  capture  only  to  Every  shell,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  now 
accident.  These,  therefore,  are  the  most  scarce  shells,  considered  as  the  spoil  of  some  animal  that  once  found 
and  consequently  the  most  valuable.  The  littorales  are  shelter  therein.  It  mattera  not  by  what  unaccountable 
more  frequent,  and  such  as  are  of  the  same  kind  with  means  they  may  have  wandered  from  the  sea ;  but  they 
the  pelagii  are  not  so  beautiful.  As  they  are  often  exhibit  all  and  the  most  certain  marks  of  their  origin, 
empty  and  forsaken,  and  as  their  animal  is  dead,  and  From  their  numbere  and  situation,  we  are  led  to  conjec- 
perhaps  putrid  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  they  by  this  ture  that  the  sea  reached  the  places  where  they  are 
means  lose  the  whiteness  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  co-  found ;  and  from  their  varieties  we  learn  how  little  we 
louring.  They  are  not  unfrequently  also  found  eaten  know  of  all  the  sea  contains  at  present ;  as  the  earth  fur- 
through  either  by  worms  or  by  each  other;  and  they  nishes  many  kinds  which  our  most  exact  and  industrious 
are  thus  rendered  less  valuable :  but  what  decreases  shell-collectore  have  not  been  able  to  fish  up  from  the 
their  price  still  more  is,  when  they  are  sealed  and  worn  deep.  It  is  most  probable  that  tliousands  of  different 
by  lying  too  long  empty  at  the  bottom,  or  exposed  upon  forms  still  remain  at  the  bottom  unknown ;  so  that  we 
tne  shore.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  sea-shelis  exceed  may  justly  say  with  the  philosopher — ^"  Ea  qute  scimos 
either  land  or  fossil  shells  in  beauty ;  they  receive  the  sunt  pars  minima  eorum  quae  ignoramus.** 
highest  polish,  and  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  and  various  It  is  well,  however,  for  mankind  that  the  defect  of  our 
colouring.  knowledge  on  this  subject  is,  of  all  parts  of  learning. 

Fresh-water  shells  are  neither  so  numerous,  so  various,  that  which  may  be  most  easily  dispensed  with.  An  iit- 
nor  so  beautiful  as  those  belonging  to  the  sea.  They  creoii*  in  the  number  of  shells  would  throw  but  very  few- 
want  that  solidity  which  the  othere  have ;  their  "  clavicle,"  ligi i  ts  upon  the  h  istory  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  Uiem. 
as  it  is  called,  is  neither  so  prominent  nor  so  strong  ;  For  such  infoimation  we  are  obliged  to  those  men  who 
and  not  having  a  saline  substance  to  tinge  the  surface  contemplated  something  more  than  the  outside  of  the 
of  the  shell,  the  coloure  are  obscure.  In  fresh  water  obj  '>cts  before  them.  To  Reaumur  we  are  obliged  for 
there  are  but  two  kinds  of  shells,  namely,  the  bivalved  examining  the  mannere  of  some  with  accuracy ;  but  to 
and  the  turbinated.  Swammerdam  for  more.    In  fact,  this  Dutchman  has 

Living  land-shells  are  more  beautiful,  though  not  so  lent  attention  to  those  animals  tliat  almost  exceeds 

various  as  those  of  fresh-water ;  and  some  not  inferior  credibility  :  he  has  excelled  even  the  insects  he  dissected 

to  sea^shells  in  beauty.    They  are,  indeed,  but  of  one  in  patience,  industry,  and  perseverance.    It  was  in  vaiik 

kind,  namely,  the  turbinated ;  but  in   that  there  are  that  this  poor  mans  father  dissuaded  him  from  what  the 

found  four  or  five  very  beautiful  varieties.  world  considered  as  a  ban^en  pureuit ;  it  was  in  vain 

Of  fossil,  or,  as  they  are  called,  "  extraneous"  shells,  that  an  habitual  disorder,  brought  on  by  his  applicact< 
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interrupted  his  efforts ;  it  was  in  Tain  that  mankind  a  passage  to  the  excrements ;  as  a  mouth  it  serves  for 

treated  him  with  ridicule  while  living,  as  they  sufiered  an  opening  for  respiration ;   and  also  as  an  organ  of 

his  works  to  remain  long  unprinted  and  neglected  when  ffeneradon  it  dilates  when  the  desire  of  propagation 

dead ;  still  the  Dutch  philosopher  went  on.  peeping  into  hegins     Within  this   each  animal  has  those  parts,  or 

unwholesome  ditches,  wading  Uirough  fens,  diBseeting  something  similar  thereto,  which  continue  the  kind, 

ipiders,  and  enumerating  the  blood-vessels  of  a  snail :  For  some  days  before  coition  the  snails  gather  together 

bke  the  bee,  whose  heart  he  could  not  only  distingmsh,  and  lie  quite  near  each  other,  eating  very  little  in  the 

but  dissect  he  seemed  instinctively  impelled  by  his  meantime ;  but  they  settle  tbeir  bodies  in  such  a  posture 

ruling  passion,  although  he  found  nothing  but  ingrad-  that  the  neck  and  head  are  placed  upright     In  the 

tude  from  man,  and  though  his  industry  was  apnarently  meantims,  the  apertures  on  the  side  of  the  neck  being 

becoming  fatal  to  himself.    From  him  I  will  take  sotne  greatly  dilated,  two  organs  resembling  intestines  are 

of  the  leading  features  in  the  history  of  those  animals  seen  issuing  from  them,  which  some  have  thought  to  be 

which  breed  in  shells ;  previously  taking  my  division  the  instruments  of  generation.    Beside  the  protrusion 

from  Aristotle,  who,  as  was  said  above,  divides  them  into  of  these,  each  animal  is  possessed  of  another  peculiarity ; 

thi«e  classes — the  turbinated,  or  those  of  the  snail  kind;  for,  from  the  same  aperture  they  launch  forth  a  kind 

the  bivalved.  or  those  of  the  oyster  kind ;  and  the  multi-  of  dart  at  each  other,  which  is  pretty  hard,  barbed,  and 

valved,  or  those  of  the  acorn-shell  kind.    Of  each  I  will  ending  in  a  very  sharp  point    This  is  performed  when 

treat  in  distinct  chapters.  the  apertures  approach  each  other,  and  then  the  one  is 

seen  to  shoot  its  weapon,  which  is  received  by  the  other, 

—  though  it  sometimes  falls  to  the  ground ;  some  minutep 

^  after,  the  snail  wliich  received  the  weapon  darts  one 

CHAP.  V.               ^jf^  of  its  own  at  its  antagonist,  which  is  received  in  like 

manner.    They  then  softly  approach  still  nearer,  and 

or  TURBINATED  SHELLrHSH  OF  THE  8KUL  KIND.  ^pply  their  booies  oue  to  the  other,  as  closely  as  the 

palms  and  fingers  of  the  hands  when  grasped  together. 

To  conceive  the  manner  in  which  those  animals  sub-  At  that  time  tlie  horns  are  seen  variously  moving  in  all 

sist  that  are  hidden  from  us  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  directions,  and  this  sometimes  for  three  days  together, 

we  must  again  have  recourse  to  one  of  a  similar  nature  The  coupling  of  these  animals  is  generally  thrice  re- 

and  formation  that  we  know.   The  history  of  the  garden-  ]>eated,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days  each ;  and  at  every 

snail  has  been  more  copiously  considered  than  that  of  time  a  new  dart  is  mutually  emitted, 

the  elephant,  and  its  anatomy  is  as  well,  if  not  better  At  the  expiration  of  eighteep.  days  the  snails  produee 

known ;  however,  not  to  give  any  one  object  more  room  their  eggs  at  the  opening  of  the  neck,  and  hide  them  in 

in  the  general  picture  of  Nature  than  it  is  entitied  to,  it  the  earth  with  the  gi-eatest  solicitude  and  industry, 

will  be  sufficient  to  obsei*ve  that  the  snail  is  surprisingly  These  eggs  are  in  great  numbers,  round,  white,  and 

fitted  for  the  life  it  is  foimed  to  lead.    It  is  furuished  covered  with  a  soft  shell ;  they  are  also  stuck  to  each 

with  the  organs  of  life  in  a  manner  almost  as  complete  other  by  an  imperceptible  slime,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 

as  the  largest  animal ;  with  a  tongue,  brain,  salival  ducts,  of  aboiU  the  size  of  a  small  i>ea. 

glands,  nerves,  stomach,  and  intestines — Oliver,  heart,  and  When  the  animal  leaves  the  eggs  it  is  seen  with  a 
blood-vessels;  besides  this,  it  has  a  purple  bag  that  very  small  shell  on  its  back,  which  has  but  one  convo- 
fumishes  a  red  matter  to  difiereut  parts  of  the  body,  lution ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  grows  the  shell  increases 
together  with  strong  muscles  that  hold  it  to  the  shell,  in  the  number  of  its  circles.  The  shell  always  receives 
and  which  are  hardened,  like  tendons,  at  their  inseition.  its  additions  at  the  mouth,  the  firat  centre  still  remain- 
But  these  it  possesses  iu  common  with  other  animals,  ing,  the  animal  sending  fbrth  from  its  body  that  slime 
We  must  now  see  what  it  has  peculiar  to  itself.  The  which  hardens  into  a  stony  substance,  and  still  is 
first  striking  peculiarity  is,  that  the  animal  has  got  its  fashioned  into  similar  volutions  The  garden-snail 
eyes  on  the  points  of  its  largest  horns.  When  the  snail  seldom  exceeds  four  rounds  and  a  half ;  but  some 
is  in  motion  four  bonis  are  distinctiy  seen ;  but  the  two  of  the  sea-snails  arrive  even  at  ten. 
uppermost  and  longest  deserve  peculiar  consideration,  The  snail,  thus  fitted  with  its  box,  which  is  light  and 
botii  on  account  of  the  various  motions  with  which  they  film,  finds  itself  defended  in  a  very  simple  manner  from 
are  endued,  as  well  as  their  having  their  eyes  fixed  at  all  external  injury.  Whenever  it  is  invaded,  it  is  but 
the  extreme  ends  of  them.  These  appear  like  two  retiring  into  this  fortress,  and  waiting  patiently  till  the 
blackish  points  at  their  ends.  When  considered  as  taken  danger  is  over.  Nor  is  it  possessed  onlv  of  a  power 
out  of  the  body,  they  are  of  a  bulbous  or  turnip-like  of  retreating  into  its  shell,  but  of  mending  it  when 
figure;  they  have  but  one  coat ;  and  the  three  humours  broken.  Sometimes  these  animals  are  crushed  seem* 
which  are  common  in  the  eyes  of  other  animals — ^namelv,  ingly  to  pieces,  and,  to  all  appeai'ance,  utterly  destroyed ; 
the  vitreous,  the  aqueous,  and  the  crystalline — are  in  yet  still  they  set  themselves  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days 
these  veiy  indistiucUy  seen.  The  eyes  the  animal  can  mend  all  their  numerous  breaches.  The  same  substance 
direct  to  different  objects  at  pleasure,  by  a  regular  motion  by  which  the  shell  is  originally  made  goes  to  the  ro- 
out  of  the  body ;  and  sometimes  it  hides  them  bv  a  very  establishment  of  the  ruined  habitation.  But  all  the 
swift  contraction  into  the  belly.  Under  the  small  horns  junctures  are  very  easily  seen,  for  thev  have  a  iresher 
is  the  animal's  mouth ;  and  though  it  may  appear  too  colour  than  the  rest,  and.  the  whole  shell  in  some  measure 
soft  a  substance  to  be  furnished  with  teeth,  yet  it  has  resembles  an  old  coat  patched  with  new  pieces.  They 
not  less  than  eight  of  them,  with  which  it  devoui-s  leaves  are  sometimes  seen  with  eight  or  ten  of  these  patches ; 
and  other  substances  seemingly  hai-der  than  itself,  and  so  that  the  damage  must  have  been  apparently  irre- 
with  which  it  sometimes  bites  off  pieces  of  its  own  flesh,  parable.  Still,  however,  thoup^h  the  animal  is  possessed 
But  what  is  most  surprising  in  the  formation  of  this  of  the  power  of  mending  its  shell,  it  cannot,  when  come 
animal  are  the  parts  that  serve  IVh*  generation.  Every  to  its  full  growth,  make  anew  one.  Swamraerdam  tried 
snail  is  at  once  male  and  female,  and  while  it  impreg-  it:  he  stripped  a  snail  of  its  shell  without  bulling  any 
nates  another  is  itself  impregnated  in  turn.  The  vessels  of  the  blood-vessels,  retaining  that  part  of  the  sbeJl 
supplying  tiie  fluid  for  this  purpose  are  placed  chiefly  in  where  the  muscles  were  inserted ;  but  it  died  in  three 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  extend  themselves  over  days  after  it  was  sti*ipped  of  its  covering — not,  however, 
the  body ;  but  the  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  without  making  efforts  to  build  up  a  new  shell ;  for 
are  always  found  united,  and  growing  together.  There  before  its  deatn  it  pressed  out  a  certain  membrane 
is  a  large  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  round  the  whole  surface  of  its  body.  This  membrane 
serves  for  yery  different  purposes.    As  an  anus  it  gives  was  entirely  of  a  shelly  natm'e,  aud  was  intended  by 
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tiie  animal  as  a  supply  towards  establishing  a  new  one.  of  the  hole  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  serres  at 

As  the  soail  is  furnished  with  all  the  oi'gans  of  life  once  for  the  discharge  of  the  faeces,  for  the  lodging  the 

and  sensation,  it  is  not  wonderful  to  see  it  very  vora>  instruments  of  generation,  and  for  respiration  when  the 

cious.    It  chiefly  subsists  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  and  animal  is  under  a  necessity  of  taking  in  a  new  supply, 

trees,  but  is  yery  delicate  in  its  choice.    When  the  ani-  But  in  Nature  no  two -kinds  of  auimals,  however  Jiks 

mal  moves  to  seek  its  food,  it  goes  forward  by  means  each  other  in  figure  and  conformation,  are  of  manners 

of  that  broad  muscular  skin  which  is  sometimes  seen  entirely  the  same.    Though  the  common  garden-snail 

projecting  round  the  mouth  of  the  shell;   this. fs  ex-  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  fresh-water 

panded  before,  and  then  contracted  with  a  kind  of  un-  and  that  of  the  sea,  jet  t\\eve  are  differences  to  be  found, 

dulating  motion,  like  a  man  attempting  to  move  him-  and  those  very  considerable  ones, 

self  forward  by  one  arm  while  lying  on  his  belly.     But  If  we  compare  them  with  the  iresh-water  snail,  though 

the  snail  has  another  advantage,  by  which  it  not  only  we  shall  find  a  general  resemblance,  yet  there  are  one  or 

smooths  and  planes  its  way,  but  also  can  ascend  in  the  two  remarkable  distinctions ;  and,  first,  tiie  fi-esh-water 

most  perpendicular  direction.    This  is  by  that  slimy  snail — and,  as  I  should  suppose,  all  snails  tliat  live  in 

substance  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  furnished,  and  water — is  peculiarly  furnished  with  a  contrivance  by 

which  it  emits  wherever  it  moves.     Upon  this  slime,  as  Nature  for  lisiug  to  the  surface  or  sinking  to  the  bottom, 

upon  a  kind  of  caq^et,  it  proceeds  slowly  along,  without  The  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  is  by  opening 

any  danger  of  wounding  its  tender  body  against  the  and  shutting  the  orifice  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 

pavement ;  by  means  of  this  it  moves  upwards  to  its  which  is  furnished  with  muscles  for  that  purpose.     The 

food  upon  trees ;  and  by  this  descends  without  danger  snail  sometimes  gathers  this  aperture  into  an  oblong 

of  falling  and  breaking  its  shell  by  the  shock.  tube,  and  sUetches  or  protendjs  it  above  the  surface 

The  appetite  of  tiiese  animals  is  very  great ;  and  the  of  the  water,  in  order  to  draw  in  or  expel  the  water  as  it 

damage  gardeners  in  particular  sustain  from  them  makes  finds  occasion.    This  may  not  only  be  si»en,  but  heard 

tliem  employ  every  method  for  their  desti'uotion.    Salt  also  by  the  noise  which  the  snail  makes  in  moving  the 

will  destroy  them,  as  well  as  soot ;  but  a  tortoise  in  a  water.    By  dilating  this  it  rises,  by  compressing  it  the 

garden  is  ^d  to  banish  them  much  more  effectually.  animal  sinks  to  the  bottom.    Tliis  is  effected  somewhat 

At  the  approach  of  winter  the  snail  buries  itself  in  in  the  manner  in  which  little  images  of  glass  are  made 
the  earth,  or  retii-es  to  some  hole  to  continue  in  a  torpid  to  rise  or  sink  in  the  water,  by  pressing  the  air  contained 
state  during  the  severity  of  the  season.  It  is  some-  at  the  mouth  of  the  tultes  so  that  it  shall  drive  the  water 
times  seen  alone,  but  more  frequently  in  company  in  into  their  hollow  bodies,  which  before  were  filled  only 
its  retreat,  several  being  usually  found  together,  appa-  with  air,  and  thus  make  them  heavier  than  the  element 
rently  deprived  of  life  and  sensation.  For  the  pu]^  in  wliicli  they  swim.  In  this  manner  does  the  fresh- 
poses  of  continuing  in  greater  warmth  and  security,  the  water  snail  dive  or  swim,  by  properly  managing  the  air 
snail  forms  a  cover  or  lid  to  the  mouth  of  its  shell  with  contained  in  its  body. 

its  slime,  which  stops  it  up  entirely,  and  Uius  protects  it  But  what  renders  these  animals  far  more  woithT 

fVom  every  external  danger.    The  matter  of  which  the  of  notice  is,  that  they  are  viviparous,  and  bring  forth 

cover  is  composed  is  whitish,  somewhat  like  plaster,  their  young  not  only  alive,  but  with  their  shells  upon 

pretty  hard  and  solid,  yet  at  the  same  time  porous  and  their  backs.    This  seems  surprising :  yet  it  is  incontesl- 

thin,*  to  admit  air,  which  the  animal  cannot  live  without  ibly  tnie !  the  young  come  to  some  degree  of  perfection 

When  tVie  cover  is  formed  too  thick  the  snail  breaks  a  in  the  womb  of  the  parent ;  there  they  receive  their  stony 

little  hole  in  it,  which  corrects  the  defect  of  that  close-  coat ;  and  from  thence  are  excluded  with  a  complete 

ness  which  proceeded  from  too  much  caution.     In  this  apparatus  for  subsistence. 

manner,  sheltered  in  its  hole  from  the  weather,  defended  '*  On  the  twelfth  ^f  March,"  says  Swammerdam,  "  I 

in  its  shell  by  a  cover,  it  sleeps  during  the  winter,  and  began  my  observations  upon  tins  snail,  and  collected  a 

for  six  or  seven  months  continues  without  food  or  mo-  great  number  of  the  kind,  which  I  put  into  a  large  basia 

tion,  until  the  genial  call  of  spring  breaks  its  slumber  filled  with  rain  water,  and  fed  for  a  long  time  with 

and  excites  its  activity.  potter's^aiih  dissolved  in  the  water  about  them.    On 

The  snail,  having  slept  for  so  long  a  season,  wakes  the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  I  opened  one  of  theae 
one  of  the  first  fine  days  in  April,  breaks  open  its  cell^  snails,  when  I  found  nine  living  snails  in  its  womb : 
and  ^ies  forth  to  seek  for  nourishment  It  is  not  sur-  the  largest  of  these  were  placed  foremost  as  the  first  oan- 
prising  that  so  long  a  fast  should  have  thinned  it,  and  didates  for  exclusion.  I  put  them  into  fresh  water,  and 
rendered  it  very  voracious.  At  first,  therefore,  it  is  not  they  lived  till  the  eighteenth  of  the  same  month,  moving 
very  difficult  in  the  choice  of  its  food  ;  almost  any  vege-  and  swimming  like  snails  full  grown :  nay,  their  man- 
table  that  is  green  seems  welcome ;  but  the  succulent  ner  of  swimming  was  much  more  beautiful."  Thus,  at 
plants  of  the  garden  are  chiefly  grateful ;  and  the  whatever  time  of  the  year  theee  snails  are  opened  they 
various  kinds  of  pulse  are,  at  some  seasons,  almost  are  found  pregnant  with  eggs  or  with  small  aoails,  or 
wholly  destroyed  by  their  numbers.    So  gi-eat  is  the  with  both  together. 

multiplication  of  snails  in  some  years,  that  gardeners  This  striking  difference  between  the  fresh-water  and 

imagine  they  burst  from  the  earth.    A  wet  season  is  the  garden-sniul  obtains  also  in  some  of  the  aea  kind ; 

generally  favourable  to  their  production ;  for  this  ani-  among  which  there  are  some  that  ars  found  viviparooa, 

mal  cannot  bear  veiy  dry  seasons  or  dry  plar«s,  as  they  while  others  lay  eggs  in  the  usual  manner.     Of  this 

cause  too  great  consumption  of  its  slime,  without  plenty  kind  are  one  or  two  of  the  buocinums,  within  which  liv- 

of  which  it  cannot  subsist  in  health  and  vigour.  Ing  yoimg  have  been  frequently  found  upon  their  dia* 

Such  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  history  section,    in  general,  however,  the  rest  of  this  numeroos 

of  this  animal ;  and  this  may  serve  as  a  general  picture,  class  bring  forth  eggs ;  from  whence  the  animal  bunls 

to  which  the  manners  and  habitudes  of  the  other  tribes  at  a  proper  state  of  maturity  completely  equipp<Kl  with  a 

of  this  class  may  be  compared  and  referred.    These  are  house,  which  the  moistness  of  the  element  where  it 

the  sea^nail,  of  which  naturalists  have,  from  the  appa>  resides  does  not  prevent  the  inhabitant  finom  enlarging, 

rent  differences  of  their  shells,  mentioned  fifteen  kinds ;  How  the  soft  slime  of  the  snail  hardens  at  the  boitOM 

the  fresh-water  snail,  of  which  there  are  eight  kinds ;  of  the  sea  into  the  stony  substance  of  a  shell  is  not  easy 

and  the  land  snail,  of  which  there  are  five.    Theee  all  to  conceive !    This  slime  must  at  least  be  possessed 

bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  garden-snail  in  the  of  very  povrerfnl  petrifyinff  powera 

formation  of  their  shell,  in  their  hermaphrodite  natures,  All  animals  of  the  snail  kind,  as  was  observed  befon^ 

in  the  slim;^  substance  with  which  they  are  covered,  in  are  hermaphrodites,  each  containing  the  instrumenti 

the  formation  of  their  intestines,  and  the  diqM>sition  of  generation  double.    But  some  of  the  sea  kinds  oop» 
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Jate  in  a  different  manner  firom  those  of  the  garden.   The  manner  the  oamiTorous  shell-fish,  as  some  naturalises 

one  impregnates  the  other ;  but,  from  the  position  of  call  it,  sticks  for  several  days,  nay  weeks,  to  its  prey, 

the  parts,  is  incapable  of  being  impregnated  by  the  same  until,  with  its  trunk,  it  has  sucked  out  all  substance,  or 

in  turn.    For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  for  a  third  to  until  it  drops  off  when  the  other  begins  to  putrefy. 
he  admitted  as  a  partner  in  this  operation  :  so  tliat.        Thus  it  would  seem  throughout  Nature  that  no  animal 

while  one  imprpffnates  that  before  it  another  does  the  is  so  well  defended  but  that  others  are  found  capable 

same  office  by  this ;  which  is  itself  impregnated  by  a  of  breaking  in  upon  its  entrenchments.    The  garden- 

foiurth.    In  this  manner,  Mr.  Adanson  has  seen  vast  snail  seems  tolerably  well  guarded ;  but  the  wall  of  its 

numbers  of  sea-snails  united  together  in  a  chain,  im-  flesh  is  paper  itself  in  comparison  with  that  which  forti- 

pregnadng  each  other.    The  buTin  and  the  coret  pe^  fies  some  of  the  sea-snail  xind.    Beside  this  thick  shell, 

nmn  the  offices  of  male  and  female  at  the  same  time,  many  of  them  are  also  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  covers 

The  orifices  in  these  axe  two,  both  separate  from  each  the  mouth  of  the  shell,  and  which  opens  and  shuts  at 

(tther;  the  opening  by  which  the  animal  performs  the  tlie  animal's  pleasure.    When  the  creature  hunts  for 

cffice  <k  the  male  being  at  the  origin  of  the  horns — that  food  it  opens  its  box,  gropes  or  swims  about,  and,  when 

by  which  it  is  passive,  as  the  female,  being  fai-ther  down  satisfied,  drops  its  lid  ana  sinks  to  the  bottom  :  there  it 

upon  the  neck.    It  mav  also  be  observed  as  a  general  might  be  supposed  to  remain  in  perfect  securitv;  but 

rule,  that  all  animals  that  have  this  orifice,  or  verge  as  the  trochus  soon  finds  the  way  to  break  into  the  thickest 

some  call  it,  on  the  right  side,  have  their  shells  turned  part  of  its  enclosure,  and  quickly  destroys  it  with  tbe 

firom  the  right  to  the  left ;  on  the  contrary,  those  which  most  fatal  industry. 

hare  it  on  the  left  side  have  their  shells  turned  from  left        The  beiug  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  trochus  seems 

to  right,  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  former,  to  be  a  calamity  to  which  most  of  this  tribe  are  subject 

But  this  is  not  tlie  only  difi*erence  between  land  and  Scarce  a  shell  is  met  with  entii-e  and  sound  to  the  end 
8ea>snails.  Many  of  the  latter  entirely  want  horns ;  and  of  its  convolutions ;  but  particularly  the  thinnest  shells 
none  of  them  have  above  two.  Indeed,  if  the  horns  are  the  most  subject  to  be  th  as  invaded.  As  their  shells 
of  snails  be  furnished  with  eyes,  and  if,  as  some  are  are  easily  pierced,  the  predatorv  shell-fish  or  the  sea- 
willing  to  think,  the  len^  of  the  horn,  like  the  tube  worm  chiefly  seek  them  for  subsistence ;  and  of  tliose 
of  a  telescope,  assists  vision,  these  animals  that  chiefly  thin,  paper-like  shells,  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  found 
reside  in  the  gloomy  bottom  of  the  deep  can  have  no  that  has  not  suffered  some  disaster.  As  they  are  lighter 
great  occasion  for  them.  Eyes  would  be  unnecessarv  to  than  other  sheli-fish  they  swim  with  greater  ease ;  and 
oreatnres  whose  food  is  usually  concealed  in  the  darkest  this  is  the  chief  method  of  avoiding  their  heavier  thick- 
places  ;  and  who,  possessed  of  very  litUe  motion,  are  shelled  pursuers.  The  food  of  all  snails  properly  lies  at 
obliged  to  grope  for  what  they  subsist  on.  To  such,  I  say,  the  bottom ;  when,  therefore,  the  nautilus  or  other  thin- 
eyes  would  rather  be  an  obstruction  than  an  advantage ;  shelled  fish  are  seen  busily  swimming  at  the  surface,  it 
and,  perhaps,  even  those  that  live  upon  land  are  with-  may  be  that,  instead  of  sporting  or  sunning  themselves, 
out  them.  as  some  are  apt  to  suppose,  they  are  actu^ly  labouring 

Those  that  have  seen  the  shells  of  sea-snails  need  not  to  escape  their  most  deadly  pursuers. 
be  told  that  the  animal  which  produces  them  is  larger        Of  all  sea* snails,  that  which  is  most  frequently  seen 

than  those  of  the  same  denomination  upon  land.    The  swimming  upon  the  surface,  and  whose  shell  is  the 

sea  seems  to  have  the  property  of  enlarging  the  magni-  thinnest    and    most    easily  pierced,  is   the    nautilus. 

tude  of  all  its  inhabitants  ;  and  the  same  proportion  Whether  upon  these  occasions  it  is  employed  in  escaping 

that  a  trout  bears  to  a  shark  is  often  seen  to  obtain  be-  its  numerous  enemies  at  the  bottom  or  seeking  for  food 

tween  a  shell  bred  upon  the  land  and  one  bred  in  the  at  the  surface  I  will  not  venture  to  decide.     It  seems 

ocean.     Its    convolutions   are    more  numerous.     The  most  probable  that  tlie  former  is  the  cause  of  its  fre- 

garden-snail  has  but  five  turns  at  the  most ;  in  the  sea-  quently  appearing ;  for  upon  opening  the  stomach  it  is 

snail  the  convolutions  are  sometimes  seen  amounting  found  to  contain  chiefly  that  food  which  it  finds  at  the 

to  ten.  bottom.     This    animal's   industry,  therefore,  may  be 

There  is  a  diflerenoe,  also,  in  the  position  of  the  mouth  owing  to  its  fears ;  and  all  those  aits  of  sailing  which  it 
in  the  garden  and  the  watei^snail.  In  the  former  the  has  taught  mankind  may  have  been  originally  the  pro- 
mouth  is  placed  crosswise,  as  in  quadrupeds,  furnished  duct  of  necessity.  But  the  nautilus  is  too  famous  not 
with  jaw-bones,  lips,  and  teeth ;  in  most  of  the  sea-snails  to  demand  a  more  ample  description.  Although  there 
the  mouth  is  placed  longitudinally  in  the  head,  and  in  are  several  species  of  the  nautilus,  yet  they  all  may  be 
some  obliquely,  or  on  one  side.  Others,  of  the  trochus  divided  into  two— the  one  vrith  a  white  shell,  as  thin  as 
kind,  have  no  mouth  whatsoever,  but  are  furnished  with  paper,  which  it  is  often  seen  to  quit,  and  again  to  re- 
ft trunk,  vexT  long  in  some  kinds  and  shorter  in  others.  sums ;  the  other  with  a  thicker  shell,  sometimes  of  a 

Snails  of'^  the  trochus  kind,  furnished  thus  with  an  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  colour,  and  which  quits  its 
instrument  of  offence,  deserve  our  particular  attention,  shell  but  rarely.  This  shell  outwardly  resembles  that 
The  trunk  of  the  trochus  is  fleshy,  muscular,  supple,  and  of  a  large  snail,  but  is  generally  six  or  eight  inches 
hollow.  Its  extremity  is  bordered  with  a  cartilage,  and  across;  vrithin  it  is  divided  iuto  forty  partitions,  that 
toothed  like  a  saw.  The  snails  that  are  provided  with  communicate  with  each  other  by  doors,  if  I  may  so  caJl 
this  may  be  considered  as  the  predacious  tribe  among  them,  through  which  one  could  not  thrast  a  goose-quill  ; 
their  fellows  of  the  bottom.  They  are  among  snails  almost  the  whole  internal  part  of  the  shell  is  filled  by 
what  the  tiger,  the  eagle,  or  the  shark  is  among  beasts,  the  animal,  the  body  of  which,  like  its  habitation,  is 
birds,  or  fishes.  The  whole  race  of  shelled  animals  dirided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  chambers  in  its 
avoid  their  approach ;  for  their  habitations,  however  shell ;  all  the  parts  of  its  body  communicate  with  each 
powerfully  and  strongly  built,  though  never  so  well  other  through  the  doors  or  openings  by  a  long  blood- 
fortified,  yield  to  the  8U])er!or  force  of  these  invaders,  vessel,  which  runs  from  the  nead  to  the  toil :  thus  the 
Though  provided  with  a  thick,  clumsy  shell  themselves,  body  of  the  animal  if  taken  out  of  the  shell  may  be 
yet  they  move  vrith  grater  swiftness  at  the  bottom  than  likeued  to  a  number  of  soft  bits  of  flesh,  of  which  there 
most  other  shell- fish,  and  seize  their  prev  with  greater  are  forty  threaded  upon  a  string.  From  this  extraor- 
facility.  No  shell  so  large  but  they  will  boldly  venture  dinary  conformation  one  would  not  be  apt  to  suppose 
to  attack ;  and,  with  their  piercing  augi-e-like  tnmk,  will  that  the  nautilus  sometimes  quitted  its  shell  and  returned 
quickly  bore  it  through.  No  efibrts  the  other  animal  to  it  again ;  yet  nothing,  though  seemingly  impossible, 
makes  can  avail :  it  expands  itself  and  rises  to  the  sur-  is  more  certain.  The  manner  bv  which  it  contrives  to 
face ;  but  the  enemy  rises  with  it :  it  agsin  sinks  to  the  disengage  every  part  of  its  body  from  so  intricate  a 
iMttom,  but  still  its  destroyer  eloeely  adlieres.    In  thia  habitation — ^by  which  it  makes  a  substance  to  appear- 
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ance  as  thick  as  one's  wrist  pass  through  forty  doors,  CHAP.  VL, 
each  of  which  would  scarcely  admit  a  goose-qnill — is 

not  yet  discovered ;  hut  the  fact  is  certain ;    for  the  or  biyalved  bhell-fibh,  ob  shells  or  the  onxiB 

animal  is  often  found  witJiout  its  shell,  and  the  shell  kind. 
more  frequently  destitute  of  the  animal.    It  is  most 

probahle  that  it  lias  a  power  of  making  a  substance  of  It  may  seem  whimsical  to  make  a  distinction  between 
one  section  of  its  body  to  remove  up  into  that  which  is  the  animal  perfections  of  turbinated  and  bivalved  shell- 
next  ;  and  thus  by  multiplied  removals  it  gets  free.  fish,  or  to  grant  a  degree  of  superiority  to  the  snail  above 

But  this,  though  veiy  strange,  is  not  the  peculiaritv  the  oyster.   Yet  this  distinction  stronglv  and  apparently 

for  which  the  nautilus  has  been  the  most  distinguished,  obtains  in  Nature ;  and  we  shaU  find  the  bivalved  txibie 

Its  "  spreading  the  thin  oar"  and  "  catching  the  flying-  of  animals  in  every  respect  inferior  to  those  we  have 

gale,"  to  use  the  poet's  description  of  it,  has  cliiefly  ex-  been  describing, — inferior  in  all  their  sensations — ^infe- 

oited  human  curiosity.      These  animals,   particularly  rior  in  their  powers  of  motion — but  particularly  inferior 

those  of  the  white,  light  kind,  are  chiefly  found  in  the  in  their  system  of  animal  generation.     The  snail  tribe, 

MediteiTanean ;  and  scarce  any  one  who  has  sailed  on  as  we  have  seen,  are  hermaphrodite,  but  require  the 

that  sea  hut  must  often  have  seen  them.    When  the  sea  assistance  of  each  other  for  fecundation ;  ail  the  biralve 

is  calm  they  are  observed  floating  on  the  surface — some  tribe  are  hermaphrodite  in  like  manner,  but  they  require 

spreading  their  little  sail,  some  rowing  with  their  feet  as  no  assistance  from  each  other  towards  impregnation ; 

if  for  life  and  death,  and  others  still  floating  upon  their  and  a  single  muscle  or  oyster,  if  there  were  no  other  in 

mouths  like  a  ship  with  the  keel  upwai'd.    If  taken  the  world,  would  quickly  replenish  the  ocean     As  the 

while  thus  employed  and  examined,  the  extraordinary  land-snail,  from  its  being  best  known,  took  the  lead  in 

mechanism  or  their  limbs  for  sailing  will  appear  more  the  former  class,  so  the  fresh-water  muscle  for  the  same 

manifest.    The  nautilus  is  furnished  with  eight  feet,  reason  may  take  the  lead  in  this.    The  life  and  manners 

which  issue  near  the  mouth,  and  may  as  properlv  be  of  such  as  belong  to  the  sea  will  be  best  displayed  in 

called  barbs :  these  are  connected  to  each  other  by  a  the  compaiison. 

thin  skin  like  that  between  the  toes  of  a  duck,  but  much  The  muscle,  as  is  well  known,  whether  belonging  to 

thinner  and  more  transparent.    Of  these  eight  feet  thus  fresh  or  salt  water,  consists  of  two  equal  shells,  joined 

connected  six  are  short,  which  are  held  up  as  sails  to  at  the  back  by  a  strong,  muscular  ligament  that  answers 

catch  the  wind  in  sailing ;   the  two  others  are  longer,  all  the  purposes  of  a  hinge.     By  the  elastic  contraction 

and  ai*e  kept  in  the  water,  serving  like  paddlos  to  steer  of  these  the  animal  can  open  its  shells  at  pleasure  about 

their  course  by.    When  the  weather  is  quite  calm,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  each  other.    The  fish  is  fi^ced 

the  animal  is  pursued  from  below,  it  is  then  seen  ex-  to  either  shell  by  four  tendons,  by  means  of  which  it 

panding  only  a  part  of  its  sail  and  rowing  with  the  rest;  shuts  them  close,  and  keeps  its  body  finom  being  crushed 

whenever  it  is  interrupte<l  or  fears  danger  from  above,  it  by  any  shock  against  the  walls  of  its  own  habitation, 

instantly  furls  the  sail,  catches  in  all  its  oai'S,  turns  its  It  is  furnished,  like  all  other  animals  of  this  kind,  with 

shell-mouth  downward,  and  instantly  sinks  to  the  hot-  vital  organs,  though  these  are  situated  in  a  very  extnat- 

tom.    Sometimes  it  is  seen  pumping  the  water  from  its  dinary  manner.     It  has  a  mouth  furnished  witli  two 

leaking  bulk ;  and  when  unfit  for  sailing  it  deserts  its  fleshy  lips ;  its  intestine  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the 

shell  entirely.    The  forsaken  hulk  is  seen  floating  along,  mouth,  passes  through  the  brain,  and  makes  a  number 

till  it  dashes,  by  a  kind  of  shipwreck,  upon  the  rocks  or  of  circumvolutions  through  the  liver ;  on  leaving  this 

the  shore.  organ  it  goes  on  straight  into  the  heai-t,  which  it  pene- 

From  the  above  desciiption,  I  think  we  may  consider  trates  and  ends  in  the  anus,  near  Which  the  lungs  are 

this  animal  rather  as  attempting  to  save  itself  from  the  placed,  and  through  which  it  breathes,  like  those  of  the 

attacks  of  its  destroyers  than  as  rowing  in  pursuit  of  snail  kind ;  and  in  this  manner  its  languid  circulation 

food.    Certain  it  is,  that  no  creature  of  the  deep  has  is  canied  on. 

more  numerous  and  more  powerful  enemies.    Its  shell  But  the  organs  of  generation  are  what  most  deserve  to 

is  scarcely  ever  found  in  perfect  preservation;  but  is  excite  our  curiosity.  These  consist  in  each  muscle  of  two 

Jenerally  seen  to  bear  some  marks  of  hostile  invasion,  ovaries,  which  are  the  female  part  of  its  furniture,  and 

ts  little  arts,  therefore,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  of  two  seminal  vessels,  resembling  what  are  found  in 

may  have  been  given  it  for  protection,  that  it  may,  thus  the  male.    Each  ovary  and  each  seminal  vessel  has  its 

endued  with  comparative  swiftness,  avoid  the  crab,  the  own  proper  canal ;  by  the  ovary  canal  the  eggs  descend 

sea-scorpion,  the  trochus,  and  all  the  slower  predacious  to  the  anus;  and  there,  also,  the  seminal-canals  send 

reptiles  that  lurk  for  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  their  fluids  to  impregnate  them.    By  this  contrivance 

From  this  general  view  of  snails^  tliey  appear  to  be  a  one  single    animal    sufiBces  for  the  double  purposes 

much  more  active,  animated  tribe  than  from  their  figure  of  generation ;  and  the  eggs  are  excluded  and  impref^ 

one  would  at  first  conceive.   They  seem  to  an  inattentive  nated  by  itself  alone. 

roectator  as  mere  inert  masses  of  soft  flesh,  rather  loaded  As  the  muscle  is  thus  furnished  with  a  kind  of  self- 

than  covered  with  a  shell,  scarcely  capable  of  motion,  creating  power,  there  are  few  places  where  it  breeds 

and  insensible  to  all  the  objects  around  them.    When  that  it  is  not  found  in  great  abundance.     The  ovaries 

viewed  more  closely,  they  are  found  to  be  endowed  with  usually  empty  themselves  of  their  eggs  in  spring,  and 

the  organs  of  life  and  sensation  in  a  tolerable  perfection ;  they  are  replenished  in  autumn.   For  this  reason  they  are 

they  are  defended  with  armour,  that  is  at  once  both  light  found  empty  in  summer  and  full  in  winter.  They  prodnoe 

and  strong;  they  ai-e  as  active  as  their  necessities  re-  in  great  num  here,  as  all  bivalved  shell-fish  are  found  to  do. 

quire ;  and  are  possessed  of  appetites  more  poignant  The  fecimdity  of  the  snaU  kind  is  trifling  in  oomparison 

tlian  those  of  animals  that  seem  much  more  perfectly  to  the  fertility  of  these.    Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  as 

formed.    In  short,  they  are  a  fiiiitfiil,  industrious  tribe,  a  general  rule  in  Nature,  that  the  more  helpless  and 

furnished,  like  all  other  animals,  with  the  powers  of  es-  contemptible  the  animal  the  more  prolific  it  is  always 

cape  and  invasion ;  they  have  their  pursuits  and  enmi*  found.    Thus  all  creatures  that  are  iqcapable  of  resisfe- 

ties ;  and  of  all  creatures  of  the  deep  they  have  most  to  ing  their  destroyere  have  nothing  hut  their  quick  mnlti- 

fisar  from  each  other.  plication  for  the  continuation  of  their  existence. 

The  multitude  of  these  animals  in  some  places  is  yerj 
great;  but  from  their  defenceless  state  the  number 
of  their  destroyers  are  in  equal  proportion.  The  crab, 
the  oray-fish,  and  many  other  animals  are  seen  to  devour 
them;  but  the  trochus  is  their  most  formidable  enemy. 
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When  their  shells  are  found  deserted,  if  we  then  ob^  are  often  bred  artificially  in  salt-water  marshes  that  are 

serve  closely,  it  is  most  probable  we  shall  find  that  the  overflowed  by  the  tide :  the  fisliermeu  tlirowiog  them  in 

trochus  has  been  at  work  in  piercing  them.    There  is  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  there  being  undisturbed  by 

scarce  one  of  them  without  a  hole  in  it ;  and  this  pro-  the  agitations  of  the  sea,  and  not  preyed  upon  by  theur 

bably  was  the  avenue  by  which  the  enemy  entered  to  powerful  enemies  at  the  bottom,  they  cast  their  eggs, 

destroy  the  inhabitant.  which  soon  become  perfect  animals,  and  these  ai-e  gene- 

But  notwithstanding  the  number  of  this  creature's  rally  found  in  clusters  of  several  dozens  together.  It 
animated  enemies,  it  seems  still  more  fearful  of  the  agi-  requires  a  year  for  the  peopling  a  muscle-bed ;  so  that 
tations  of  the  element  in  which  it  resides ;  for  if  dashed  if  the  number  consists  of  forty  thousand,  a  tenth  part 
against  rocks,  or  thrown  far  on  the  beach,  it  is  destroyed  may  annually  be  left  for  the  peopling  the  bed  anew, 
without  a  power  of  redress.  In  order  to  guard  against  Muscles  are  taken  from  their  beds  from  the  month  of 
these,  which  are  to  this  animal  the  commonest  and  the  July  to  October;  and  they  are  sold  at  a  very  mode- 
most  fatal  accidents,  although  it  has  a  power  of  slow  rate  price. 

motion,  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  yet  it  "en-        From  this  animal  the  oyster  differs  vety  little,  except 

deavours  to  become  stationary,  and  to  attach  itself  to  in  the  thickness  of  its  shell  and  its  greater  imbecility, 

any  fixed  object  it  happens  to  be  near.     For  this  pui^  The  oyster,  like  the  muscle,  is  formed  with  organs  of  life 

pose  it  is  furnished  with  a  very  singular  capacity  of  and  respiration,  with  intestines  which  are  very  volumi- 

Dinding  itself  by  a  number  of'^  threads  to  whatever  nous,  a  liver,  lungs,  and  heait    Like  the  muscle,  it  is 

object  it  approaches;  and  these  Reaumur  supposed  it  self-impregnated;  and  the  shell,  which  the  animal  soon 

spun  artificially,  as  spiders  their  webs  which  they  fasten  acquires,  serves  it  for  its  future  habitation.     Like  the 

ii^inst  a  wall.     Of  this,  however,  later  philosophers  muscle,  it  opens  its  shell  to  receive  the  influx  of  water ; 

have  found  very  great  reason  to  doubt.     It  is  therefore  and  like  that  animal  is  strongly  attached  to  its  sheila 

supposed  that  these  threads,  which  are  usually  called  both  above  and  below. 

the  oeard  of  the  muscle,  are  the  natui-al  growth  of  the        But  it  differs  in  many  particulars.    In  the  first  place 

animaVs  body,  and  bv  no  means  produced  at  pleasure,  its  shells  are  not  equal,  the  one  being  cupped,  the  other 

Indeed,  the  extreme  length  of  this  beard  in  some,  which  flat ;  upon  the  cupped  shell  it  is  always  seen  to  rest ;  for 

for  exceeds  the  length  of  the  body,  seems  impossible  to  if  it  lay  upon  the  flat  side  it  would  then  loose  all  its 

be  manufactured  by  the  thrusting  out  and  drawing  in  water.    It  differs  also  in  the  thickness  of  its  shells,  which 

of  the  tongue,  with  die  glutinous  matter  of  which  the  are  so  strongly  lined  and  defended  that  no  animal  will 

F^nch  philosopher  supposed  those  threads  were  formed,  attempt  to  pierce  them.    But  though  the  oyster  be 

It  is  even  founa  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  ani-  secured  from  the  attacks  of  the  small  reptiles  at  the 

mal ;  and  as  the  muscle  becomes  larger  and  older,  the  bottom,  yet  it  often  serves  as  an  object  to  which  they 

beaid  becomes  longer  and  its  filaments  more  strong,  are  attached.     Pipe-worms  and  other  little  animals  fix 

Be  this  as  it  will,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  their  habitation  to  the  oyster*s  sides,  and  in  this  manner 

muscle  is  found  attached  by  these  threads  to  every  fixed  continue  to  live  in  security.    Among  the  number  of 

object ;  sometimes,  indeed,  for  want  of  such  an  object,  these  is  a  little  red  worm,  that  is  often  found  upon  the 

these  animsis  are  found  united  to  each  other;    and  shell;  which  some,  from  never  seeing  oystsrs  copulate, 

though  thrown  into  a  Ifl^e  separately,  tbey  are  taken  out  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  male  by  which  their 

in  bunches  of  many  together.  spawn  was  impregnated. 

To  have  some  fixed  resting-place  where  the  muscle  The  oyster  differs  also  from  the  muscle  in  being  ut- 
can  continue  and  take  in  its  accidental  food  seems  the  terly  unable  to  change  its  situation.  The  muscle,  as  we 
state  that  this  animid  chiefly  desires.  Its  instrument  have  observed,  is  capable  of  erecting  itself  on  an  edge, 
of  motion,  by  which  it  contrives  to  reach  the  object  it  and  going  forward  with  a  slow  laborious  motion.  The 
wants  to  bind  itself,  to,  is  that  muscular  substance  oyster  is  wholly  passive,  and  endeavours  by  all  its  powers 
resembling  a  tongue,  which  is  found  long  in  proportion  to  rest  fixed  to  one  siK)t  at  the  bottom.  It  is  entirely 
to  the  size  of  the  muscle.  In  some  it  is  two  inches  long,  without  that  tongue  which  we  saw  answering  the  pur- 
in  others  not  a  third  part  of  these  dimensions.  This  poses  of  an  arm  in  tlie  other  animal,  but  nevertheless  is 
the  animal  has  a  power  of  thrusting  out  of  its  shell ;  often  attached  very  firmly  to  any  object  it  happens  to 
and  with  tbis  it  is  capable  of  making  a  slight  furrow  in  approach.  Rocks,  stones,  pieces  of  timber,  or  sesrweeds, 
the  sand  at  the  bottom.  Bv  means  of  this  furrow  it  can  all  seem  proper  to  give  it  a  fixture,  and  to  secure  it 
erect  itself  upon  the  edge  of  its  shell ;  and  thuscontinu-  against  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  Nothing  so  common 
ing  to  make  the  fiurrow  in  proportion  as  it  goes  forward,  in  the  rivers  of  the  tropical  climates  as  to  see  oysters 
it  reaches  out  its  tongue,  which  answers  the  purpose  growing  even  amidst  the  branches  of  the  forest.  Many 
of  an  arm,  and  thus  carries  its  shell  edge-ways,  as  m  a  trees  which  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  often 
groove,  until  it  reaches  the  point  intended.  There,  where  bend  their  branches  into  the  water,  and  particularly  the 
it  determines  to  take  up  its  residence,  it  fixes  t^e  ends  mangrove,  which  chiefly  delights  in  a  moist  situation. 
of  its  beard,  which  are  glutinous,  to  the  rock  or  the  ob-  To  these  Ibe  oysters  hang  in  clusters,  like  apples  upon 
ject,  whatever  it  be ;  and  thus,  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  the  most  fertile  tree ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  weight  of 
(braves  all  the  agitations  of  the  woter.  Sometimes  the  fish  sinks  the  plant  into  the  water,  where  it  still  con- 
animal  is  attached  by  a  large  number  of  threads ;  some-  tinues  growing,  the  number  of  oysters  increase  and  hang 
times  but  by  three  or  four,  that  seem  scarce  able  to  upon  the  branches.  Thus  there  is  nothing  that  these 
retain  it  When  the  muscle  is  fixed  in  this  manner  it  shell-fish  will  not  stick  to ;  they  are  often  even  fonnd  to 
Irves  upon  the  lit^e  earthy  particles  that  the  water  stick  to  each  other.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  glue 
transports  to  it  shells,  and  perhaps  the  flesh  of  the  most  proper  to  themselves,  which,  when  it  cements,  the  join- 
diminutive  animals.  However,  it  does  not  fail  to  grow  mg  is  as  hard  as  the  shell,  and  is  as  aifficulUy  broke 
considerably ;  and  some  of  this  kind  have  been  found  a  The  joining  substance,  however,  is  not  always  of  glue ; 
fbot  long.  I  have  seen  the  beards  afoot  and  a  half;  but  the  animal  grows  to  the  rocks,  somewhat  like  the 
and  of  this  substance  the  natives  of  Palermo  sometimes  muscle,  by  threads ;  although  these  are  only  seen  to 
make  gloves  and  stockings.  take  root  in  the  shell,  and  not,  as  in  the  muscle,  to 
'    These  shell-fish  are  found  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  in  the    spring  from  the  body  of  the  fish  itself. 


but  they 
nlly  separate 

M  large,  but  yet  in  greater  abundance ;  but  the  sea-    a  shell  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  in  three  years  the  ani- 
muade  oi  all  others  is  perhaps  the  most  plenUM.  These    mal  is  large  enough  to  be  brought  ia  market.    As  they 
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iDTariably  remain  in  the  place  where  they  are  laid,  and  class  of  ahell-fish  that  pearls  are  found  in  great  ahiiii> 

as  they  grow  without  any  seeming  food  than  the  afflux  dance ;  and  it  is  in  the  internal  parts  of  those  shells  that 

of  sea  water,  it  is  the  custom  at  Colchester,  and  other  are  of  a  shining  silvery  colour  that  these  gems  are  usually 

paits  of  the  kingdom  where  the  tide  settles  in  marshes  generated :  hut  the  pearl  is  also  found  to  breed  as  weu 

on  land,  to  pick  up  great  quantities  of  small  oysters  along  m  the  muscle  or  the  scallop  as  in  the  oyster.    In  fad, 

tlie  shore,  which  when  firat  gathered  seldom  exceed  the  it  is  found  in  all  bivalved  shells  the  insides  of  which 

size  of  a  sixpence.    These  are  deposited  in  beds  where  resemble  that  well-known  substance  called  the  motber- 

the  tide  comes  in,  and  in  two  or  three  years  grow  to  a  of-pearl. 

tolerable  size.    They  are  said  to  be  better  tasted  for  Wliether  pearls  be  a  disease  or  an  accident  in  the 

being  tlius  sheltei-ed  from  tiie  agitations  of  the  deep;  animal  is  scarcely  worthy  inquiry.  The  common  opinion 

and  a  mixture  of  fresh  water  entering  into  these  reposi-  is,  that  they  are  a  kind  of  calculus  concretion  in  the 

tones  is  said  to  improve  their  flavoiur  and  increase  their  body  of  the  animal,  somewhat  resembling  the  stone  in 

gi'owth  and  fatness.  the  hladder,  and  are  consequently  to  be  considered  aa  a 

Tlte  oysters,  however,  which  are  prepared  in  this  man-  disorder.    It  is  said,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 

ner  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  those  found  sticking  to  that  those  coasts  upon  which  pearls  are  fished  are  rerj 

3-ocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  usually  called  **  rock  unhealthy ;  and  therefore  moat  probably  oysters  share 

oystei*s."    These  are  sometimes  found  as  broad  as  a  plate,  the  genersJ  influence  of  the  climate;  it  is  also  added 

and  are  admired  by  some  as  excellent  food.    But  what  that  those  oysters  in  which  pearls  are  found  are  always 

is  the  size  of  these  compared  to  the  oysters  of  the  East  ill-tasted,  which  is  a  sign  of  their  being  unsound ;  and 

Indies,  some  of  whose  shells  I  have  seen  two  feet  over  I  lastly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  pearl  ^ws  sometimes  ao 

Tlie  oysters  found  along  the  coast  of  Goromandel  tare  big  as  to  keep  the  shells  of  the  animal  from  shnttingy 

capable  of  furnishing  a  plentiful  meal  to  eight  or  ten  and  that  thus  it  dies  by  being  exposed.    It  ia  easy  to 

men  ;  but  it  seems  universally  agreed  that  they  are  no  see  the  weakness  of  these  assertions,  which  seem  nei&ier 

way  comparable  to  ours  for  delicacy  or  flavour.  true  nor  amusing.    To  auswer  them  in  their  own  way 

Thus  the  muscle  and  tlie  oyster  appear  to  have  but  few  — ^If  a  stone  in  the  bladder  be  a  disorder,  a  stone  in  the 

distinctions  except  in  tlieir  shape  and  the  power  of  mo-  stomach  of  an  ostrich  is  a  benefit,  and  so  it  may  be  in 

tiou  in  the  former.    Other  bivalved  shell-fish,  such  aa  the  shell  of  an  oyster.    If  the  shores  where  the  pearls 

the  cockle,  the  scallop,  and  the  razor-shell,  have  diiSer-  are  fished  be  unwholesome  to  man,  that,  instead  of  oeing 

ences  equally  minute.    The  power  of  changing  place,  disadvantageous,  is  so  much  the  more  lucky  for  the 

which  some  of  them  efiect  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  oyster.    If  the  pearl  oysters  are  the  worst  tasted,  so  are 

themselves,  makes  their  greatest  difierence.    ThescaUop  kites  and  ravens  among  birds;  and  yet  we  know  that 

is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  method  of  moving  for-  ther  are  healthy  and  long-lived  animus ;  if  the  oyster 

ward  upon  land,  or  swimming  upon  the  surface  of  the  had  ever  its  shell  kept  asunder  by  the  peari  witiiin  it 

water.    When  this  animal  finds  itself  deserted  by  the  that  would  be  a  disease  indeed :   but  tiiia,  in  reality, 

tide,  it  makes  very  remarkable  efibrts  to  regain  the  never  happens ;  for  the  oyster  that  breeds  a  large  peail 

water,  moviug  towards  the  sea  in  a  most  singular  man-  always  breeds  a  large  shell,  and  the  shell  itself  indents 

ner.    It  first  gapes  with  its  shell  as  widely  as  it  can,  to  receive  its  impression.    The  pearl  upon  the  whole 

the  edges  beine  often  an  inch  asunder ;  then  it  shuts  seems  bred  from  no  disorder  in  the  animal,  but  is  acei- 

them  with  a  jerlc,  and  by  this  the  whole  animal  rises  five  dentally  produced  by  the  same  matter  that  foes  to  foim 

or  six  inches  from  the  ground.    It  thus  tumbles  forward,  the  shell.    The  substance,  which  is  soft  at  first,  quickly 

and  then  renews  the  operation  until  it  has  attained  its  hardens ;  and  thus,  by  excessive  coats,  layer  oyer  layer, 

journey's  end.    When  in  the  water  it  is  capable  of  sup-  the  pearl  acquires  its  dimensions.    If  cut  through  it 

porting  itself  u)K)n  the  surface ;  and  there,  opening  and  will  be  found  to  consist  of  several  coats,  like  an  onkm ; 

shutting  its  shells,  it  tumbles  over  and  over,  and  makes  and  sometimes  a  small  speck  is  seen  in  the  middle,  Topon. 

its  way  with  some  celerity.  which  the  coats  were  originally  foi-med 

The  pi  voter  razor-shell  has  a  very  different  kind  of  mo-  ^  All  oysters  and  most  shell-fish  are  found  to  contain 

tion.    As  the  former  moves  laboriously  and  slowly  for-  pearls ;  but  that  which  particularly  obtains  the  name 

ward,  so  the  itueor-shell  has  only  a  power  of  sinking  of  the  pearl  oyster  has  a  large,  sti'ong,  whiteisb  shdl, 

point  downward.    The  shells  of  this  animal  resemble  vnrinklea  and  rough  without,  and  within  smooth  and 

nothing  so  much  as  the  haft  of  a  razor ;  and  by  this  of  a  silver  colour.    From  these  the  mother-of-peari  ia  . 

form  it  is  better  enabled  to  dive  into  the  soft  sand  at  taken,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  internal  coats  of 

the  bottom.    All  the  motions  of  this  little  animal  are  the  shell,  resembling  the  pearl  in  colour  and  consistenoe. 

confined  to  sinking  or  rising  a  foot  downwards  or  up-  This  is  taken  out  and  shaped  into  the  variety  of  utcaisils 

wards  in  the  sand,  for  it  never  leaves  the  spot  where  which  are  found  so  beautiful ;  but  the  pearl  itself  is 

first  it  was  planted.    From  time  to  time  it  is  seen  to  rise  chiefly  prized ;   being  found  but  in  few  oysters,  and 

about  half  way  out  of  its  hole ;   but  if  any  way  disturbed  generally  adhering,  sometimes  making  a  print  in  the 

it  sinks  perpendicularly  down   again.    Just  over  the  body  of  tlie  shell,  sometimes  at  large  within  the  aub- 

place  where  the  razor  buries  itself  there  is  a  small  hole  stance  of  the  fish. 

like  a  chimney,  through  which  the  animal  breatlies  or  There  are  a  great  number  of  pearl  fisheries  in  Ame- 

imbibes  tlie  sea-water.    U)Km  the  desertion  of  the  tide  rica  and  Asia ;  but  as  pearls  bear  a  worse  price  than 

these  holes  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fishermen  formerly,   those   of  America  are  in  a  great  measure 

who  seek  for  it ;  and  their  method  of  enticing  the  razor  discontmued.      The  most  famous  of  all    the  Asiatic 

up  Irom  the  depths  of  its  retreat  is  by  sprinkling  a  little  fisheries  is  the  Persian  Gulph,  near  the  Isle  of  Bahren. 

sea-salt  upon  the  hole.     This  melting  no  sooner  reaches  There  is  another  between  the  coast  of  Medura  and  the 

the  razor  below  than  it  rises  instantly  straight  upwards.  Island  of  Ceylon ;  and  there  was  a  third  on  the  coasts 

and  shows  about  half  its  length  above  the  surface.   This  of  Japan  :  but  as  these  noble  islanders  have  a  contempt 

appearance,  however,  is  instantaneous ;  and  if  the  fisher  for  jewels,  and  an  abhoirence  of  such  Europeans  as 

does  not  seize  the  opportunity,  the  razor  buries  itself  come  in  pursuit  of  them,  that  fisheiy  which  is  thou^t 

with  great  ease  to  its  rormer  depth.    There  it  continues  to  be  the  most  valuable  of  all  others  is  discontinned. 

secure ;  no  salt  can  alluiie  it  a  second  time ;  but  it  re-  The  diving  business  is  now  carried  on  only  in  those 

mains  unmolested,  unless  the  fisher  will  be  at  the  trouble  countries  where  the  wretchedness  of  one  part  of  ma&- 

of  digging  it  out  sometimes  two  feet  below  the  surface.  kind  goes  to  support  the  magnificence  of  the  other. 

Such  are  the   minute  differences  between  bivalved  The  chief  fishery,  as  was  said,  is  carried  on  in  the 

shell-fish  ;  but  in  the  great  outlines  of  their  nature  they  Persian  Gulph,  and    the    most   valuable    pearls   un 

exactly  resemble  each  other.    It  is  particularly  in  this  brought  fix>m  thenee.     The  value   of  theaa  jewelm 
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inereftses  not  only  in  propoitiou  to  tbeir  aiie,  but  also  shortly  after  the  diver  himself,  to  take  a  new  inspiration 
their  figure  and  colour :  for  some  nearls  are  white,  others  They  dive  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  fathoms,  and  seldom 
are  yellowish,  others  of  a  lead  colour ;  and  some  aflirm  go  aeeper.  They  generally  so  every  morniog  by  break 
that  they  have  been  found  as  black  as  jet  What  it  is  of  day  to  this  fatiguing  employment,  taking  the  land- 
that  gives  these  different  tinctures  to  pearls  is  not  wind  to  waft  them  out  to  sea,  and  returning  with  the 
known ;  Tavemer  ascribes  it  to  their  lying  two  or  three  sea-breeze  at  night  The  owners  of  the  boats  usuaJly 
weeks  upon  shore  atter  the  oyster  is  taken ;  Eeaumur  hire  the  divers  and  the  rest  of  the  boat's  crew,  as  we  do 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  the  colour  of  that  part  of  the  our  labourers,  at  so  much  a  day.  All  the  oysters  are 
iish*s  body  upon  which  the  pearl  lies.  It  ib  most  pro-  brought  on  shore,  where  they  are  laid  in  a  gi'eat  heap 
bable  that  this  colour  proceeds,  like  the  spots  freouently  till  the  pearl  fisheiy  is  over,  which  continues  during  the 
found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell  itselr,  from  months  of  November  and  December.  When  opportu- 
•ome  accident  while  the  pearl  is  growing.  nitj^  serves  they  then  examine  every  oyster,  and  it  is 

The  best  coloured  peans  and  the  roundest  are  brought  accidental  whether  the  capture  turns  out  advantageous. 

from  the  East ;  those  from  America  are  neither  so  white  Indeed,  no  human  beiug  can  wisli  well  to  a  commerce 

nor  so  exactly  oval.    All  pearls,  however,  in  time  b&>  which  thus  chains  such  a  number  of  fellow-creatures  to 

oome  yellow ;  they  may  be  considered  as  an  animal  sub-  the  bottom,  to  pluck  up  a  gUtteiing,  mouldering  pebble, 
stance  converted  into  a  stony  hardness,  and,  like  ivory, 

taking  a  tincture  from  the  air.    They  have  been  found  ■ 
to  decay  when  in  damp  or  vaulted  places,  and  to  moulder 

into  a  substance  scarce  harder  than  chalk.    When  the  CHAP.  YII. 
daughters  of  Stilicon,  who  were  both  betrothed,  one 

after  the  other,  to  the  emperor  Honorious,  were  buried,  of  hultivalvb  sHBix-FtsH. 
much  of  their  finery  was  also  deposited  with  them  in 

the  same  tomb.    In  this  manner  they  remained  buried  Multivalve  shell-fish  may  be  considered  as  animals  shut 

lor  above  eleven  hundred  years,  till  the  foundations  up  in  round  boxes.    To  view  their  habitations  exter- 

of  the  church  of  St  Peter  were  laying.    Their  tomb  nally  one  would  be  little  apt  to  consider  them  as  the 

was  then  discovered,  and  all  their  finery  was  found  in  retreats  of  living  creatures ;  and  still  less  to  suppose 

tolerable  preservation  except  the  pearls,  which  were  ooth  that  some  of  them  carry  their  boxes  with  a  tolerable 

Terted  by  time  and  damps  into  a  chalky  powder.  share  of  swiftness,  so  as  to  escape  their  pursuers.    Of 

The  wretched  people  that  are  destined  to  fish  for  these  there  are  principally  two  kinde-^such  as  move  and 

pearls  are  either  Kegp-oee  or  some  of  the  poorest  of  the  such  as  are  stationary ;   the  first  are  usually  known  in 

natiTee  of  Persia.    The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  our  cabinets  by  the  name  of  seapcggs ;  the  others  are  as 

divided  into  tyrants  and  slaves.    The  divers  are  not  often  admired  from  the  cavities  which  they  scoop  out 

onW  subject  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  to  tempests,  to  for  their  habitation  in  the  hardest  marble.    The  first 

floffooation  at  the  bottom,  to  beiug  devoured  by  sharks,  are  called  by  naturalists  echini,  or  urchins ;  the  latter 

but  fi!om  their  profession  universally  labour  under  a  are  called  pholadee,  or  file-fish.   Of  both  tliere  are  several 

spitting  of  blood,  occasioned  by  a  pressure  of  air  upon  sorts ;  but  by  describing  these  two  we  shall  have  a  com* 

their  lungs  in  going  down  to  the  bottom.    The  most  petent  idea  of  all  the  rest 

robust  and  healthy  young  men  are  chosen  for  Ais  em*  On  a  slight  view,  the  sea-urchin  may  be  compared  to 

ployment  but  they  seldom  survive  it  above  five  or  six  the  husk  of  a  chesnut ;  being,  like  it  round,  and  witli  a 

year&    Their  fibres  become  rigid ;  their  eye-balls  turn  number  of  bony  prickles  standing  out  on  every  side.   To 

xed ;  and  they  usually  die  consumptive.  exhibit  this  extraordinary  animal  in  every  light— If  we 

It  is  amazing  how  very  long  they  are  seen  to  continue  could  conceive  a  turnip  stuck  full  of  pins  on  eveiy  side, 
at  the  bottom.  Some,  as  we  are  assured,  have  been  and  running  upon  these  pins  with  some  degree  of  swift- 
known  to  continue  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under  ness,  we  should  have  some  idea  of  this  extraordiuary 
water  without  breathing ;  and  to  one  unused  to  diving,  creature.  The  mouth  is  placed  downwards — the  vent  is 
ten  minutes  would  sufibcate  the  strongest  Whether  above — ^the  shell  is  a  hollow  vase,  resembling  a  scooped 
from  some  effort  the  blood  bursts  the  old  passage  which  apple,  and  this  filled  with  a  soft  muscular  substance, 
it  had  in  the  foetus,  and  circulates  without  going  through  through  which  the  intestines  wind  from  the  bottom  to 
the  lungs,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  top.  The  mouth,  which  is  placed  undermost  is 
some  bodies  have  been  dissected  with  this  canal  of  com-  lar^e  and  red,  furnished  with  five  sharp  teeth,  which  are 
munioation  open,  and  these  extraordinary  divers  may  easdy  discerned.  The  jaws  are  strengthened  by  five 
be  internally  formed  in  that  manner.  small  bones,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  flesliy 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  way  of  life  seems  so  laborious,  tongue ;  and  from  this  the  intestines  make  a  winding 
80  dangerous,  or  so  painful.  They  finh  for  pearls,  or  of  five  spires  round  the  internal  sides  of  the  shell,  ending 
rather  the  oysters  that  contain  them,  in  boats  twenty-  at  the  top,  where  the  excrements  are  excluded.  But 
eight  feet  long ;  and  of  these  there  are  sometimes  three  what  makes  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  this  animal's 
or  four  hundred  at  a  time,  with  each  seven  or  eight  conformation  are  its  horns  and  its  spines,  that  point 
jtones,  which  serve  for  anchoni.  There  are  from  five  to  from  every  part  of  the  body  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  and 
eight  divers  belonging  to  each,  that  dive  one  after  that  serve  at  once  as  legs  to  move  upon,  as  arms  to  feel 
mnother.  They  are  quite  naked,  except  that  they  have  with,  and  as  instruments  of  capture  and  defence.  Be- 
a  net  hanging  down  from  the  neck  to  put  their  oysters  tween  these  horns  it  has  also  mines  that  are  not  endued 
in,  and  gloves  on  their  hands  to  defend  them  while  they  with  such  a  share  of  motion.  The  spines  and  the  horns 
pick  the  OTsters  from  the  holes  in  the  rocks ;  for  in  this  issue  from  every  part  of  the  body — the  spines  being  hard 
manner  alone  can  they  be  gathered.  Every  diver  is  and  prickly;  the  horns  being  soft,  longer  than  the  spines. 
Mink  by  means  of  a  stone,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  tied  and  never  seen  except  in  the  water.  They  are  put  for- 
to  the  rope  by  which  he  descends.  He  places  his  foot  ward  and  withdrawn  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  and  are 
in  a  kina  of  stirrup,  and  laying  hold  of  the  rope  with  his  hid  at  the  bases  of  the  spines,  serving,  as  was  said  before, 
left  hand,  with  his  right  he  stops  his  nose  to  Keep  in  his  for  procuring  food  and  motion.  All  this  apparatus,  how- 
breath,  as  upon  going  dovm  he  takes  in  a  long  mspira*  ever,  U  only  seen  when  the  animal  is  hunting  its  prey  at 
tion.  They  are  no  sooner  come  to  the  bottom  but  they  the  bottom  of  the  water;  for  a  few  minutes  after  it  is 
give  the  signal  to  those  who  are  in  the  boat  to  draw  up  taken  all  the  horns  are  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and 
the  stone ;  which  done,  they  go  to  work,  filling  their  net  most  of  the  spines  drop  off 

as  &st  as  they  can ;   and  men  giving  another  signal,  It  is  generally  said  of  insects  that  those  which  have 

the  boats  above  pull  up  the  net  loaded  with  oysters,  and  the  greatest  number  of  legs  always  move  the  slowest ; 
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but  this  animal  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  row  entrance  into  Ae  substance  of  the  stone,  it  then 

for  though  famished  with  two  thousand  spines  and  begins  to  grow  bigger,  and  thus  to  enlarge  its  apartment 

twelre  hundred  horns,  all  serving  for  legs,  and  from  The  seeming  unfitness,  however,  of  this  animal  for 

their  number  seeming  to  impede  each  other's  motion,  penetrating  into  rocks,  and  there  forming  a  habitation, 

yet  it  runs  with  some  share  of  swiftness  at  the  bottom,  has  iuduoed  many  philosophers  to  suppose  that  they 

and  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  overtake  it    It  is  entered  the  rock  while  it  was  yet  in  a  soft  state,  and 

often  taken  upon  the  ebb  by  foUowing  it  in  shallow  from  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water  that  the  whole 

water,  either  in  an  ozier  basket  or  simply  with  the  hand,  rock  afterwards  hardened  round  them  by  degrees.     Thus 

Both  the  spines  and  the  horns  assist  its  motion ;  and  any  penetrating  quality,  it  was  thought,  was  unjustly 

the  animal  is  usually  seen  runnlDg  with  the  mouth  ascribed  them,  as  they  only  bored  into  a  soft  substanoe 

downward.  that  was  hardened  by  time.    This  opinion,  however,  has 

Some  kinds  of  this  animal  are  as  good  eating  as  the  been  confuted  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Doctor 

lobster ;  and  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a  deep  red,  are  con-  Bohads,  who  observed  that  many  of  the  pillars  of  the 

sidered  as  a  very  great  delicacy.    But  of  others  the  temple  of  Scrapie,  at  Futeoli,  were  penetrated  by  these 

taste  is  but  indifferent ;    and  in  all  places  except  the  animals.    From  thence  he  very  justly  concludes  that 

Medltterranean,  they  are  little  sought  for   except  as  the  pholas  must  have  pierced  into  them  since  they  were 

objects  of  curiosity.  erected ;  for  no  workmen  would  have  laboured  a  pillar 

Very  difiei-ent  in  motion,  though  not  much  different  into  form  if  it  had  been  honey-combed  by  worms  in 

in  shape  from  these,  are  the  acorn  shell-fish,  the  thumb-  the  quarry.    In  short,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 

footed  shell-fish,  and  the  imaginary  bomacle.  These  are  the  pillars  were  perfectly  sound  when  erected ;  and  that 

fixed  to  cue  spot,  and  appear  to  vegetate  from  a  stalk,  the  pholades  have  attacked  them  during  that  time  in 

Indeed,  to  an  inattentive  spectator  each  actually  seems  which  they  continued  buried  under  water,  by  means 

to  be  a  kind  of  fungus  that  grows  in  the  deep,  destitute  of  the  earthquake  that  swallowed  up  the  city, 

of  animal  life  as  well  as  motion,    But  the  inquirer  will  From  hence  it  appears  that  in  all  Nature  there  is  not 

soon  change  his  opinion  when  he  comes  to  observe  the  a  greater  instance  of  perseverance  and  patience  than 

mushroomlike  figure  more  minutely.     He  will  then  see  what  this  animal  is  seen  to  exhibit    Fiunished  with 

that  the  animal  residing  within  the  shell  has  not  only  the  bluntest  and  softest  augrs,  by  slow,  successive  appli- 

life,  but  some  degree  of  voraciousness  ;  that  it  has  a  cations  it  effects  what  other  animals  are  incapable  of  pei^ 

cover  by  which  it  opens  and  shuts  its  shell  at  pleasure;  forming  by  force — ^penetrating  the  hardest  bodies  only 

that  it  has  twelve  long  crooked  arms,  fumisned  with  with  its  tongue.      When,  while  yet  naked  and  very 

hair,  which  it  thrusts  forth   for  its  prey ;  and  eight  small,  it  has  effected  an  entrance,  and  has  buried  its 

smaller  ones,  which  are  generally  kept  m  the  shell,  body  in  the  stone,  it  there  continues  for  life  at  its  ease. 

These  ai'e  seen  adhering  to  every  substance  that  is  to  be  the  sea-water  that  enters  at  the  little  aperture  supplying 

met  with  in  the  ocean — rocks,  roots  of  trees,   ships'  it  with  luxurious  plenty.     When  the  animal  has  taken 

bottoms,  whales,  lobsters,  and  even  crabs,  like  bunches  too  great  a  quantity  of  water  it  is  seen  to  spurt  it  oat 

of  grapes  clung  to  each  other.    It  is  amusing  enough  of  its  hole  with  some  violence.    Upon  this  seemingly 

to  behold  their  operations.    They  for  some  time  remain  thin  diet  it  quickly  grows  laiiger,  and  soon  finds  itseUT 

motionless  within  their  shell ;  but  when  the  sea  is  calm  under  a  necessity  of  enlarging  its  habitation  and  its 

they  are  seen  opening  the  lid  and  peeping  about  them,  shell.    The  motion  of  the  pholas  is  slow  beyond  coocep- 

They  then  thrust  out  their  long  neck,  look  round  them  tion ;   its  progress  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  its 

for  some  time,  and  then  abruptly  retreat  back  into  their  body ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  it  makes 

box,  shut  their  lid,  and  lurk  in  darkness  and  security,  its  way  into  the  rook.    When  it  has  got  a  certain  way 

Some  people  eat  them ;  but  they  are  in  no  great  repute  in,  it  then  turns  from  its  former  direction  and  hollows 

at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  where  their  deformed  downward ;  till  at  last,  when  its  habitation  is  completed, 

figure  would  be  no  objection  to  their  being  introduced,  the  whole  apartment  resembles  the  bole  of  a  tobaeco 

Of  all  animals  of  the  shelly  tribe  the  rholades  are  the  pipe ;  the  hole  in  the  shank  being  that  by  which  the 

most  wonderful.     From  their  great  powers  of  penetration  animal  entered. 

oompared  with  their  apparent  imbecility,  they  justly  Thus  immured,  the  pholas  lives  in  darkness,  indolence, 
excite  the  astonishment  of  the  curious  observer.  These  and  plenty ;  it  never  removes  from  the  narrow  mansion 
animals  ai'e  found  in  different  places ;  sometimes  clothed  into  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  seems  perfectly  con- 
in  their  proper  shell  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  some-  tent  with  being  enclosed  in  its  own  sepulchre.  The 
times  concealed  in  lumps  of  marly  earth,  and  sometimes  influx  of  the  sea* water  that  enters  by  its  little  gallery 
lodged,  shell  and  all,  in  the  body  of  the  hardest  marble,  satisfies  all  its  wants ;  and,  without  any  fbod,  it  is  found 
In  their  proper  shell  they  assume  different  figures ;  but  to  grow  from  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and  thick  in 
in  general  they  somewhat  resemble  a  muscle,  except  that  proportion. 

their  shell  is  found  actually  composed  of  five  or  more  But  they  are  not  supplied  only  with  their  rocky  habi* 

pieces,  the  smaller  valves  serving  to  close  up  the  open-  tation ;   they  have  also  a  shell  to  protect  them :  this 

ing  left  by  the  irregular  meeting  of  two  principal  shells,  shell  grows  upon  them  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  and 

But  their  penetration  into  rocks,  and  their  residence  seems  a  very  unnecessary  addition  to  their  defence, 

there,  make  up  the  most  wonderful  part  of  their  history,  which  they  have  procured  themselves  by  art    These 

Tins  animal  when  divested  of  its  shell  resembles  a  shells  take  different  forms,  and  are  often  composed  of  a 

roundish  soft  pudding,  with  no  instrument  that  seems  different  number  of  valves — sometinies  six,  sometimeB 

in  the  least  fitted  for  boring  into  stones,  or  even  pene-  but  three ;  sometimes  the  shell  resembles  a  tube  with 

trating  the  softest  substances.    It  is  furnished  with  two  holes  at  either  end,  one  for  the  mouth  and  the  othflr  tag 

teeth,  indeed,  but  these  are  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  voiding  the  excrements. 

to  be  incapable  of  touching  the  hollow  suiface  of  its  Yet  the  pholas  thus  shut  up  is  not  so  solitaiy  aa 

stony  dwelling :  it  has  also  two  covers  to  its  shell,  that  animal  as  it  would  at  first  appear ;  for  though  it  is  im- 

open  and  shut  at  either  end ;  but  these  are  totally  un-  mured  in  its  hole  without  egress,  though  it  is  impossible 

serviceable  to  it  as  a  miner.    The  instrument  with  for  the  animal,  grown  to  a  gieat  wbo,  to  get  out  by  the 

which  it  performs  all  its  operations  and  buries  itself  in  way  it  entered,  yet  many  cf  this  kind  often  meet  in  the 

the  hardest  rocks  is  only  a  broad  fleshy  substance,  heart  of  the  rock,  and,  like  miners  in  a  siege,  who  some- 

Boinewliat  resembling  a  tongue,  that  is  seen  issuing  from  times  cross  each  othei's  galleries,  they  frequently  break 

the  bottom  of  its  shell.    With  this  soft,  yielding  instru-  in  upon  each  other^s  retreats.    Whether  their  thus  meet- 

ment  it  perforates  the  most  solid  marbles ;  and  having,  ing  be  the  work  of  accident  or  of  choice  few  can  take 

while  yet  little  and  young,  made  its  way  by  a  very  nar-  upon  them  to  determine;  oertain  it  is  they  are  most 
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oommonly  found  in  numbers  in  the  same  rock ;   and  of  Normandy  and  Poiton,  in  France ;  it  is  also  foimd 

sometimes  above  twenty  are  discovered  at  a  time.  upon  some  of  the  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  in  general  is 

As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  is  found  in  greatest  num-  considered  sa  a  very  great  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the 

hers  at  Anoona,  in  Italy ;  it  is  found  along  the  shores  luxurious. 


■^ 


PART  VI. 


OF    FBOGS,   LIZARDS,    AND    SERPENTS. 

BOOK  I. — CHAP.  I.  other  animals  that  are  truly  amphibious,  has  but  one 

ventricle ;  so  that  the  blood  can  circulate  without  the 

or  ntoos  and  toads  in  oeneraLi  assistance  of  the  lungs  while  it  keeps  under  water.    The 

lungs  resemble  a  number  of  small    bladders  joined 

If  we  emerge  from  the  deep,  the  first  and  most  obvious  together,  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb ;  they  are  con- 

clasa  of  amphibious  animals  that  occur  upon  land  are  nected  to  the  back  by  tendons,  and  can  be  distended  or 

frogs  and  toads.    These,  wherever  they  reside,  seem  exhausted  at  the  animal's  pleasure.    The  male  has  two 

equally  adapted  for  living  upon  land  and  in  the  water,  testiculi  lying  near  the  kidneys ;  and  the  female  has  two 

having  their  hearts  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dis-  ovaries  lying  near  the  same  place ;  but  neither  male  noi 

pense  \^ith  the  assistance  of  the  lunss  in  carrying  on  the  female  have  any  of  the  extenial  instruments  of  generar 

circulation.    The  frog  and  the  toad,  therefore,  can  live  tion,  the  anus  serving  for  that  purpose  in  both.    Such 

several  days  under  water  without  any  dauger  of  sufibca-  Bxe  the  most  sinking  peculiarities  in  the  anatomy  of  a 

tion;  they  want  but  little  air  at  the  bottom;  and  what  firog;  and  in  these  it  agrees  with  the  toad,  the  lizard, 

is  wanted  is  supplied  by  lungs,  like  bladdeis,  which  are  and  tlie  serpent     They  are  all  formed  internally  pretty 

generally  distenaed  with  wind,  and  answer  all  the  pur-  much  in  the  same  mauner,  with  spongy  lungs,  a  simple 

poses  of  a  reservoir  from  whence  to  breathe.  heart,  and  are  destitute  of  the  externiii  instruments  that 

To  describe  the  form  of  animals  so  well  known  would  serve  to  continue  the  kind, 
be  superfluous — to  mark  those  differences  that  distinguish  Of  all  those  who  have  given  histories  of  the  frog,  Mr. 
them  from  each  may  be  necessary.  The  frog  moves  by  Rsesel,  of  Nuremberg,  seems  the  most  accurate  and  en- 
leaping — the  toad  crawls  along  tiie  ground ;  the  frog  is  tertaining.  His  a<^siduity  and  skilfulness  in  obseiTing 
in  general  less  than  the  toad,  its  colour  is  blighter,  and  its  manners  are  still  more  deserving  of  our  esteem.  In- 
with  a  more  polished  surface— the  toad  is  brown,  rough,  stead,  therefoi'e,  of  following  any  other,  I  will  take  him 
and  dusky ;  the  frog  is  light  and  active,  and  its  belly  for  my  guide ;  and  there  wiU  be  some  merit  in  trauscrib- 
comparatively  small — the  toad  is  slow,  swoln,  and  inca-  ing  lus  history. 

pable  of  escaping ;  the  frog,  when  taken,  contracts  The  common  brown  frog  begins  to  couple  early  in  the 
Itself  so  as  to  have  a  lump  on  its  back — the  toad's  back  season,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  thawed  from  the  stag- 
is  straight  and  even.  Their  internal  parts  are  nearly  nating  waters.  In  some  places  the  cold  protracts  their 
the  same,  except  that  the  lungs  of  the  toad  are  more  genial  appetite  till  April ;  but  it  generally  begins  about 
compact  than  those  of  the  frog ;  they  have  air-bladders,  the  month  of  Mai'cb.  The  male  is  usually  of  a  greyish- 
and  of  consequence  the  animal  is  less  fitted  for  living  brown  colour ;  the  female  is  more  inclining  to  yellow, 
under  water.  Such  are  the  differences  with  respect  to  speckled  with  brown.  When  they  couple  the  colours 
figure  and  conformation ;  their  habitudes  and  manners  of  both  ai^e  nearly  alike  on  the  back ;  but  as  they  change 
exhibit  a  gi-ealer  vaiiety,  and  require  a  separate  descrip-  their  skins  almost  every  eighth  day,  the  old  one  falling 
tion.  off  in  the  form  of  mucous,    the  male  grows  vellower 

and  the  female  more  brown.    In  the  males,  the  arms 

-^— »  and  legs  are  much  stronger  than  in  the  females ;  and 

at  the  time  of  coupling  Uiey  have  upon  their  thumbs  a 

CHAP.  II.  kind  of  fleshy  excrescence,  which  tney  fix  firmly  to  the 

breast  of  the  female.   This  Linnaeus  supposed  to  be  the 

OF  THS  FROO  AMD  ITS  VARIETIES.  male  instrument  of  generation ;  but,  by  closer  inspection, 

,  it  is  found  only  of  service  in  holding  the  female  in  a 

The  external  figure  of  the  frog  is  too  well  known  to  more  strict  embrace.  It  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  impreg- 
need  a  description.  Its  power  of  taking  large  leaps  is  nation  continue  unimpaired  ;  it  is  sometimes  found  in 
remarkably  great  compared  to  the  bulk  of  its  body.  It  the  opposite  sex,  and  some  of  the  males  are  found  en- 
is  the  best  swimmer  of  all  four-footed  animals ;  and  Na-  tirely  without  it ;  however,  when  it  is  cut  off  the  male 
tiire  has  finely  adapted  its  parts  for  those  ends — the  arms  cannot  hold  the  female  so  strongly  as  before, 
being  light  and  active,  the  legs  and  thighs  long,  and  The  sex  couple  only  once  a  year ;  and  then  continue 
furnished  with  very  strong  muscles.  united  sometimes  for  four  days  together.    At  this  time 

If  we  examine  this  animal  internally,  we  shall  find  they  have  both  their  bellies  greatly  swoln — that  of  the 

that  it  has  a  very  little  brain  for  its  size ;  a  very  wide  female  being  filled  with  eggs,  the  male  having  the  skin 

swallow ;    a  stomach   exceedingly  small,   but  capable  of  the  whole  body  distended  with  a  limpid  water,  which 

of  great  distension.    The  heart  in  the  frog,  as  m  all  is  ejected  in  impregnatioiL    As  soon  as  the  male  has 
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leaped  upon  the  female,  he  throws  his  fore-le^  round  pose  that  the  white  of  the  egg  does  to  bird&     The 

her  breast,  and  closes  them  so  firmly  Uiat  it  is  impos-  tadpoles,  when  this  membrane  is  broken,  are  found  to 

fiible  with  the  naked  hands  to  separate  them.    The  male  adliere  with  their  mouth  to  ^art  of  it;  and  when  thej 

elasps  his  fingers  between  each  other,  in  the  same  man-  get  free  they  immediately  stnk  to  the  bottom  of  the 

ner  as  people  when  they  are  prayinff ;  the  thumbs  press  water,  never  being  able  to  get  to  the  top  while  they 

with  their  thickest  sides  against  the  breast  of  the  female ;  continue  in  their  tadpole  form. 

and  though  she  should  struggle  ever  so  much,  nothing        But  to  return — ^When  the  spawn  is  emitted  and  im- 

can  induce  him  to  let  go  his  hold.    The  grasp  seems  nregnated  by  the  male,  it  drops,  as  was  said,  to  the 

involuntary  and  convulsive ;  they  cannot  be  easily  torn  bottom,  and  there  tlie  white  quickly  and  insensibly  in- 

asunder ;  and  they  swim,  creep,  and  live  united  for  some  creases.    The  eggs,  which  during  the  four  first  hours 

days  successively,  till  the  female  has  shed  her  spawn,  suffer  no  peroeptiole  change,  begin  then  to  enlarge  and 

which  at  length  she  does  almost  in  an  instant    But  grow  lighter,  by  which  means  thev  mount  to  the  surface 

how  the  impregnation  is  performed  without  any  appa-  of  the  water.    At  the  end  of  eight  hours  the  white  in 

rent  instruments  of  generation  has  long  been  an  object  which  they  swim  grows  thicker,  the  eggs  lose  their 

of  in(^uiiy,  and  still  continues  in  great  obscurity.    To  blackness,  and,  as  they  increase  in  size,  somewhat  of  the 

investigate  this  difficulty  as  carefully  as  possible,  our  spherical  form.    The  twenty-first  day  the  egg  is  seen  to 

German  philosopher  continued  to  watch  tneir  mutual  open  a  little  on  one  side,  and  the  beginning  of  a  tail  to 

congress  for  three  years  together,  and  availed  himself  peep  out,  which  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  every 

of  all  the  li^lits  that  the  knife  or  analogy  could  furnish,  day.    The  thirty-ninth  day  the  little  animal  begins  to 

After  having  chosen  iwf^ye  couple  of  frogs  that  were  have  motion  ;  it  moves  its  tail  at  intervals ;  and  it  is 

thus  joined  to  each  other,  and  having  placed  each  couple  perceived  that  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  circumfiised 

in  a  glass  vessel  with  water,  he  scarce  let  them  out  serves  it  for  nourishment.     In  two  days  more  some 

of  his  sight  dav  or  night,  and  even  sat  two  nights  to-  of  these  little  creatures  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  others 

gether  to  watch  their  operations.  The  first  day  he  oh-  remain  swimming  in  the  fluid  around  them  while  their 

served  nothing  that  deserved  remark ;  but  the  second  vivacity  and  motion  is  seen  to  increase.    Those  which 

they  began  to  be  agitated  more  than  before ;  the  males  fall  to  the  bottom  remain  there  the  whole  day ;  but 

made  a  noise  somewhat  resembling  the  grunting  of  a  having  Ipngthened  themselves  a  little  (for  hitherto  they 

hog ;  the  females  only  kept  sinking  and  rising  in  the  are  doubled  up)  thev  mount  at  intervals  to  the  mucous 

water.  which  they  had  qmtted,  and  are  seen  to  feed  upon  it 

The  male  of  the  first  couple  ejected  the  humidily  with  with  great  vivacity.  The  next  day  they  acquire  their 
which  his  body  was  swoln,  by  which  the  water  in  the  tadpole  form.  In  three  days  more  they  are  perceived  to 
class  was  made  muddy;  and  he  soon  after  quitted  the  have  two  little  fringes,  that  serve  as  fins,  beneath  the 
female.  Our  philosopher  continued  for  twelve  hours  to  head ;  and  these  in  four  days  after  assume  a  more  per- 
observe  whether  the  female  would  cast  her  spawn ;  but  feet  form.  It  is  then,  also,  that  they  are  seen  to  feed 
finding  her  tardy,  he  dissected  both  her  and  the  male :  very  greedily  upon  the  pond-weed  with  which  they  are 
in  the  latter  the  spermatic  vessels  were  quite  empty,  as  to  be  supplied ;  and,  leaving  their  former  food,  on  this 
might  naturallv  have  been  supposed ;  but  for  the  female,  they  coutinue  to  subsist  till  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
her  spawn  still  remained  in  her  body.  Upon  its  being  When  they  come  to  be  ninety-two  days  old,  two  small 
extracted  and  put  into  water,  it  perished  without  pro-  feet  are  seen  beginning  to  emerge  near  the  tail :  and  the 
duoing  any  animal  whatever.  From  hence  he  justly  head  appears  to  be  separate  from  the  body.  The  next 
concluded  that  it  required  that  the  eggs  should  be  day  the  legs  are  considerably  enlarged ;  four  days  after 
ejected  from  the  body  of  the  female  berore  they  could  they  refuse  all  vegetable  food ;  their  mouth  appears 
be  at  all  prolific.  In  anotlier  pair  the  male  quitted  the  fuiiiished  with  teeth ;  and  their  hinder-legs  are  corn- 
female,  who  did  not  eject  her  spawn  till  sixteen  days  pletely  formed.  In  two  days  more  the  arms  are  com- 
after ;  and  these,  like  the  former,  came  to  nothinff.  But  pletely  produced ;  and  now  the  frog  is  every  way  perfect, 
it  was  very  different  with  some  of  the  rest  The  lemales  except  that  it  still  continues  to  cany  the  tail.  In  this 
ejected  their  spawn  while  the  male  still  remained  in  his  odd  situation  the  animal,  resembling  at  once  both  a  frog 
station,  and  impregnated  the  masses  at  different  inter-  and  a  lizard,  is  seen  freouently  nsing  to  the  surface,  not 
vals  as  they  fell  from  her ;  and  these  all  brought  forth  to  take  food  but  to  breatne.  In  this  state  it  continues 
animals  in  the  usual  course  of  generation.  From  these  for  about  six  or  eight  hours,  and  then,  the  tail  dropping 
observations  it  was  easy  to  infer  that  the  female  was  im-  off  by  degrees,  the  animal  appears  in  its  most  perfect  form, 
pregnated,  not  by  the  mouth,  as  some  philosophers  ima-  Thus  the  frog  in  less  than  a  day,  having  changed  its 
gined,  nor  by  the  excrescence  at  the  thumbs,  as  Linnaeus  figure,  is  seen  to  change  its  appetites  also.  So  extraor- 
Bupposed,  but  by  the  inspersion  of  the  male  seminal  dinary  is  this  transformation,  mat  the  food  it  fed  upon 
fluid  upon  the  eggs  as  they  proceeded  from  the  body.  so  greedily  but  a  few  days  before  is  now  utterly  rejected ; 

A  single  female  produces  from  six  to  eleven  hundred  it  would  even  starve  if  supplied  with  no  other.     As  soon 

eggs  at  a  time ;  and  in  general  she  throws  them  all  out  as  the  animal  acquires  its  perfect  state,  from  having  fed 

together  by  a  single  effort,  though  sometimes  she  is  an  upon    vegetables   it    becomes   carnivorous,   and   lives 

hour  in  performing  this  task.    Wliile  she  is  tlius  bring-  entirely  upon  worms  and  insects.    But  as  the  water 

ing  forth,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  male  acts  the  part  cannot  supply  these,  it  is  obliged  to  quit  ita  native  ele- 

of  a  midwife,  and  promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  eggs  br  ment  and  seek  for  food  upon  land,  where  it  lives  by 

working  with  his  thumbs,  and  compressing  the  female  s  hunting  worms  and  taking  insects  by  surprise.    At  first, 

body  more  closely.    The  e^gs  which  were  compressed  in  being  feeble  and  unable  to  bear  the  warmth  of  the  sun, 

the  womb,  upon  being  emitted,  expand  themselves  into  it  hides  among  bushes  and  under  stones ;  but  when  a 

a  round  form,  and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  shower  comes  to  refresh  the  earth,  then  the  vhole 

while  the  male  swims  off,  and  strikes  with  his  arms  as  multitude  ^are  seen  to  quit  their  retreats    in  order  to 

usual,  though  they  had  continued  so  long  in  a  state  enjoy  the  grateful  humidity.    Upon  many  occasions 

of  violent  contraction.  the  ground  is  seen  perfectly  blackened  with  their  num- 

The  egg,  or  little  black  globe,  which  produces  a  tad-  hers — some  hunting  for  prey,  and  some  seeking  secure 

pole,  is  surrounded  with  two  different  kinds  of  liquor,  lurking  places.    Trom  the  myiiads  that  offer  on  such 

That  which  immediately  surrounds  the  globe  is  clear  and  occasions,  some  have  been  induced  to  think  that  these 

transparent,  and  contained  in  its  proper  membrane ;  animals  were  generated  in  the  clouds,  and  thus  showered 

that  which  surrounds  the  whole  muddy  and  mucous,  down  on  the  earth.    But  had  they,  like  Derham,  traced 

The  transparent  liquor  seiTes  for  the  nourishment  of  tlie  them  to  the  next  pool,  they  would  have  found  out  a 

ladnole  fi'om  time  to  time,  and  answers  Uie  same  pur-  better  solution  for  the  difficulty. 
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The  frog  lives  for  the  most  part  ont  of  the  water ;  but  We  could  hardly  "conoeiTe  that  an  animal  not  bigger 
when  the  cold  nights  begin  to  set  in  it  returns'  to  its  than  one's  fist  should  be  able  to  send  forth  a  note  that  is 
Bative  element,  always  choosing  stagnant  waters,  where  heard  at  three  miles'  distance;  yet  such  is  actually  Uie 
it  can  lie  without  danger  concealed  at  the  bottom.  In  case.  The  large  water-frogs  have  a  note  as  loud  as  the 
this  manner  it  continues  torpid,  or  with  but  very  little  bellowing  of  a  bull,  and  for  this  purpose  puff  up  the 
motion,  all  the  winter :  like  the  rest  of  the  dormant  rao(B  cheeks  to  a  surprising  magnitude.  Of  all  frogs,  bow- 
it  requires  no  food ;  and  the  circulation  is  slowly  carried  ever,  the  male  only  croaks ;  the  female  is  silent,  and  the 
on  without  any  assistance  from  the  air.  Toioe  of  the  other  seems  to  be  the  call  to  courtship.    II 

It  is  at  the  approach  of  spring  that  all  these  animals  is  certain  that  at  those  times  when  they  couple  the  loud- 
are  roused  from  a  state  of  slumber  to  a  state  of  enjoy-  ness  of  their  croaking  is  in  some  places  very  troublesome; 
ment  A  short  time  after  they  rise  from  the  bottom  for  then  the  whole  lake  seems  vocal,  and  a  thousand 
they  begin  to  pair,  while  those  that  are  as  yet  too  dissonant  notes  perfectly  stun  the  neighbourhood.  At 
young  come  upon  laud  before  the  rest  For  this  reason,  other  times,  also,  before  wet  weather  their  voices  are  in 
while  the  old  ones  continue  concealed  in  the  beginning  fiiU  exertion ;  they  are  then  heard  with  unceasing  assi- 
of  spring,  the  small  ones  are  more  frequently  seen — the  duity  sending  forth  their  call,  and  welcoming  the  ap- 
former  remaining  in  the  lake  to  propagate,  while  the  preaches  of  ttieir  favourite  moisture.  No  weather-glass 
latter  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity.  was  ever  so  true  as  a  frog  in  foretelling  an  approaching 

The  difference  of  sexes  which  was  mentioned  above  change ;  and,  in  fact,  uie  German  surgeon  mentioned 

18  not  perceivable  in  these  animals  until  they  have  ar-  above  kept  his  frog  for  that  purpose.    It  was  always 

rived  at  their  fourth  year ;  nor  do  thej  begin  to  propfr-  heard  to  croak  at  the  approach  of  wet  weather,  but  was 

|(ate  till  they  have  completed  that  period.    Bj  compar-  as  mute  as  a  fish  when  it  threatened  a  continuance 

ing  their  slow  growth  with  their  other  habitudes,  it  of  fair.    This  may  probably  serve  to  explain  an  opinion 

would  appear  that  they  live  about  twelve  years ;  but  which  some  entertain,  that  there  is  a  mouth  in  the  year, 

having  so  many  enemies,  both  by  land  and  water,  it  is  called  "  Paddock  Moon,"  in  which  the  frogs  never  croak: 

probable  that  iew  of  them  arrive  at  the  end  c^  their  the  whole  seems  to  be  no  more  than  that,  in  the  hot  sear 

term.  son,  when  the  moisture  is  dried  away,  and  consequently 

Frogs  live  upon  insects  of  all  kinds,  but  they  never  when  these  animals  neither  enjoy  the  quantity  of'^health 

eat  any  unless  the^r  have  motion.    They  oontinue  fixed  or  food  that  at  other  times  they  are  supplied  with,  th^ 

and  immoveable  till  their  prey  appears ;  and  just  when  show  by  their  silence  how  much  they  are  displeased  with 

it  comes  sufficiently  near  they  jump  forward  with  ^reat  the  weather.    All  very  dry  weather  is  huilful  to  their 

agility,  dart  out  their  tongues,  and  seize  it  with  certainty,  health,  and  prevents  them  from  getting  their  prey.  They 

Tlie  touffue  in  this  animal,  as  in  the  toad,  lizard,  and  subsist  chiefly  upon  worms  and  snails ;  and  as  draught 

serpent  kinds,  is  c^xtremely  long,  and  formed  in  such  a  prevents  these  fi-om  appearing,  the  frog  is  thus  stinted  in 

manner  that  it  swallows  Uie  point  down  !ts  throat ;  so  its  provisions,  and  also  wants  that  grateful  humidity 

that  a  length  of  tongue  is  thus  drawn  out,  like  a  swoixl  which  moistens  its  skin  and  renders  it  alert  and  active, 

firom  its  scabbard,  to  assail  its  prey.    This  tongue  is  As  frogs  adhere  closely  to  the  backs  of  their  own  spe- 

fumished  with  a  glutinous  substance,  and  whatever  in-  des,  so  it  has  been  found  by  repeated  experience  they 

sect  it  touches  infallibly  adheres,  and  is  thus  held  fast  will  also  adhere  to  the  backs  of  fishes.    Few  that  have 

till  it  IS  drawn  into  the  mouth.  ponds  but  know  that  these  animals  will  stick  to  the 

As  the  frog  is  thus  supplied  with  the  power  of  catch-  backs  of  carp,  and  ^j.  their  fingers  in  the  comer  of  each 

ing  its  prey,  it  is  also  very  vivacious,  and  able  to  bear  eye.    In  this  manner  they  are  often  caught  together,  the 

bunker  for  a  very  long  time.    I  have  known  one  of  them  carp  blinded  and  wasted  away.    Whether  this  proceeds 

continue  a  month  in  summer  without  any  other  food  from  the  desires  of  the  frog,  disappointed  of  its  proper 

than  the  turf  on  which  it  was  placed  In  a  glass  vesseL  mate,  or  whether  it  be  a  natural  enmity  between  fi'ogs 

We  are  told  of  a  German  surgeon  who  kept  one  eight  and  fishes,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say.    A  story  told 

years  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered  with  a  net    its  food  was  us  by  Walton  might  be  apt  to  incline  us  to  the  latter 

at  all  times  but  sparing ;  in  summer  he  gave  it  fresh  opinion. 

grass,  which  it  is  said  to  have  fed  upon ;  and  in  the  **  As  Dubravius,  a  bishop  of  Bohemia,  was  walking 

winter  hay,  a  little  moistened :  he  likewise  now  and  with  a  friend  by  a  large  pond  in  that  country  they  saw  a 

then  put  flies  into  the  glass,  which  it  would  follow  with  frog,  while  a  pike  lay  very  sleepily  and  quiet  by  the  shore 

open  mouth,  and  was  very  expert  in  catching  them.    In  side,  leap  upon  his  head,  and  the  frog  having  expressed 

winter,  when  the  flies  were  difficult  to  be  found,  it  malice  or  anger  by  his  swoln  cheeks  and  staring  eyes, 

usually  fell  away  and  grew  very  lean ;  but  in  the  sum-  did  stretch  out  his  legs  and  embraced  the  pike's  head, 

mer,  when  they  were  plentiful,  it  soon  grew  fat  again,  and  presently  reached  them  to  his  eyes,  tearing  with 

It  was  kept  in  a  warm  room,  and  was  always  livel;^  and  them  and  his  teeth  thoee  tender  parts;  the  pike,  irritated 

ready  to  take  its  prey ;  however,  in  the  eighth  winter,  with  anguish,  moves  up  and  down  the  water,  and  rubs 

when  there  were  no  flies  to  be  found,  it  fell  away  and  himself  against  weeds  and  whatever  he  thought  might 

died.    It  is  not  certain  how  long  it  might  have  lived  quit  him  of  his  enemy ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  frog  did 

had  it  been  supplied  with  proper  nourishment;  but  we  continue  to  ride  triumphantly,  and  to  bite  and  torment 

are  certain  that  a  very  little  food  is  capable  of  sufficing  the  pike  till  bis  strength  failed,  and  then  the  frog  sunk 

its  necessities.  with  the  pike  to  the  bottom  of  the  water :  then  presently 

Nor  is  the  frog  less  tenacious  of  life.    It  will  live  the  frog  appeai'ed  again  at  the  top  and  croaked,  and 

and  jump  about  several  hours  after  its  head  has  been  seemed  to  rejoice  like  a  conquerer ;  after  which  he  pre- 

eut  oft    It  will  continue  active  though  all  its  bowels  sently  retired  to  his  secret  hole.    The  bishop  that  had 

are  taken  ont ;  and  it  can  live  some  days  though  entirely  beheld  the  battle  called  his  fisherman  to  fetch  his  nets, 

stripped  of  its  skin.    This  cruel  trick  (which  is  chiefly  and  by  all  means  to  get  the  pike,  that  they  might  declare 

practised   among   school-boys)   of  skinning   frogs,  an  what  had  happened.    The  pike  was  drawn  forth,  and 

operation  which  is  done  in  an  instant,  seems  for  some  both  his  eyes  were  eaten  out ;  at  which  when  they  be- 

iKNirs  no  way  to  abate  their  vigour.     I  am  assured  that  gan  to  wonder  the  fisherman  wished  them  to  forbear, 

0ome  of  them  get  a  new  skin  and  recover  after  this  and  assured  them  he  was  certain  that  pikes  were  often 

painful  experiment  so  served." 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known ;  and  from  thence 
in  aome  countries  they  are  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous 

^itle  of  the  Dutch  Nightingale.    Indeed,  the  aquatic  frogs  ' 
^  Holland  are  loud  beyond  what  one  would  imagine. 
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CHAP.  in.  number  of  males  is  found  greatly  to  sorpasd  tbat  of  the 

other  sex,  their  being  above  thirty  to  one ;  and  twelve 

OF  THE  TOAD  AND  ITS  YABiXTiES.  or  fourteen  are  often  seen  clinging  to  the  same  female. 

When»  like  the  frog,  they  have  undergone  all  the 

If  we  regard  the  figure  of  the  toad,  there  seems  notliitig  variations  of  their  tadpole  state  they  forsake  the  water, 
in  it  that  should  disgust  more  than  that  of  tlie  frog.  Its  and  are  often  seen,  in  a  moist  siunmer's  eveninK»  crawi- 
form  and  proportions  are  nearly  the  sa^e,  a^|||6t  chiefly  ing  up  by  myriads  from  fenny  places  into  drier  situations, 
differs  in  colour,  which  is  blacker,  and  its  slow  and  There,  having  found  out  a  retreat,  or  having  dug  themr 
heavy  motion,  which  exhibits  nothing  of  the  agility  selves  one  with  their  mouth  and  hands,  they  lead  a 
of  the  frog :  yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  begim  in  patient,  solitarr  life,  seldom  venturing  out  except  when 
early  prejudice,  that  those  who  consider  the  one  as  a  the  moisture  of  a  summer's  evening  invites  them  abroad. 
harmless,  playfid  animid,  turn  from  the  other  with  At  that  time  the  grass  is  filled  with  snails  and  the  path- 
horror  and  disgust  The  frog  is  considered  as  an  useful  ways  covei-ed  with  worms,  which  make  their  principal 
assistant  in  ridding  our  grounds  of  vermin — ^the  toad  as  food.  Insects,  IlIso,  of  every  kind  they  are  fond  of;  and 
a  secret  enemy,  that  only  wants  an  opportunity  to  infect  we  have  the  authority  of  Linnaeus  for  it,  that  they  some- 
us  with  its  venom.  times  continue  immoveable,  ^ith  their  mouth  open,  at 

The  imagination,  ill  this  manner  biassed  by  its  terrors,  the  bottom  of  shrubs,  where  the  butterflies,  in  some 
paints  out  the  toad  in  the  moat  hideous  colouring,  and  measure  fascinated,  are  seen  to  fly  down  their  throats, 
clothes  it  in  more  than  natural  deformity.  Its- body  is  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arscott,  there*  are  some  cuiioos 
broad,  its  back  flat,  ooverad  with  a  dusky,  pimpled  hide ;  paiticuiars  relating  to  this  animal  which  throw  great 
the  belly  is  large  and  swagging,  the  pace  laboured  and  light  upon  its  history.  **  Conceining  the  toad,"  says  he, 
crawl  ing,  .«4ts  retreat  gloomy  and  filthy,  and  its  whole  **  that  lived  so  many  years  with  us,  and  was  so  great  a 
appearance  calculated  to  excite  disgust  and  horror ;  yet,  favourite^  the  greatest  curiosity  was  its  becoming  so  re- 
upon  vbj  first  seeing  a  toad  none  of  all  these- deformities  markably  tame ;  it  had  frequented  some  steps  before 
in  the  least  afiected  me  with  sensations  of  loathing :  our  hall-door  some  years  before  my  acquaintance  com- 
bom,  as  I  was,  in  a  country  where  there  ars  no  toaiu,  menced  with  it,  and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for 
I  had  prepared  my  imagination  for  some  dreadful  object;  its  size  (being  the  largest  I  ever  met  vrith),  who  con- 
but  there  seemed  nothing  to  me  more  alarming  in  the  stantly  paid  it  a  visit  every  evening.  I  knew  it  mysdf 
sight  than  in  ,t^at  of  a  common  frog;  and,  uufee^;  for  above  thirty  years ;  and  by  constantly  feeding  it  brought 
eome  time  I  mistook  and  handled  the  one  for  the  other,  it  to  be  so  tame,  that  it  always  came  to  the  candle  and 
When  first  informed  of  my  mistake  I  very  well  remember  looked  upr-^as  if  expecting  to  be  taken  up  and  brought 
my  sensations :  I  wondkred  how  I  had  escaped  with  upon  tlm  table,  where  I  always  fed  it  with  insecte  of  all 
safety  after  handling  And  dissecting  a  toad,  which  I  had  sorts.  It  was  fondest  of  flesh-maggots,  which  I  kept  in 
mistaken  for  a  frog.  I  then  begim  to  lay  in  a  fund  bran  ;  it  would  follow  theni,  and  when  within  a  proper 
of  horror  against  the  whole  tribe,  which,  though  con-  distant  would  fix  his  eyes  and  remain  motionless  for 
vinced  they  are  harmless,  I  shall  never  get  rid  of.  My  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  prepaiing  forthe  stroke, 
first  imaginations  were  too  strong  not  only  for  my  reason,  which  was  an  instantaneous  throwing  its  tongue  at  a 
but  for  the  conviction  of  my  sense&  greft  distance  upon  the  insect,  which  8t>iok  to  the  tip 

As  the  toad  bears  a  general  i-esemblance  of  figure  to  .  by  a  glutinous  matter.  The  motion  is  quicker  than 
the  frogt  so  also  it  resembles  that  animid  in  its  nature  the  eve  can  follow.  I  cannot  say  how  long  my  father 
and  appetites.  Like  the  fi-og,  the  toad  is  amphibious;  had  been  acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I  knew  it; 
Hke  that  animal,  it  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  which  but  when  I  was  first  acquainted  with  it  he  used  to  men- 
it  seizes  by  darting  out  its  length  of  tongue ;  and  in  the  tion  it  as  the  old  toad  I  have  known  so  many  years—I 
same  mann0r  it  crawls  about  in  moist  weather.  The  ban  answer  for  thirty-six  years.  This  old  toad  made  lis 
male  and  female  couple  as  in  all  the  frog  kind,  their  wpearance  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  came :  and  I 
time  of  propagation  oeing  very  early  in  the  spring,  always  considered  it  retired  to  some  dty  hank  to  oeposft 
Sometimes  the  females  are  seen  upon  land  oppressed  by  till  spring.  When  we  new-laid  the  steps,  I  had  two 
the  males;  but  more  frequentiy  they  are  coupled  in  the  holes  made  in  the  third  step;' each  with  a  noUow  of  more 
water.  They  continue  together  some  hours,  and  adhere  than  a  yard  long,  for  it,  in  which  I  imagine  it  slept,  tm 
so  fast  as  to  tear  the  very  skin  from  the  parts  they  stick  it  came  from  thence  at  its  first  appeai-ance-  It  was  sel- 
to.  In  all  this  they  entirely  resemble  the  frog ;  but  the  dom  provoked.  Neither  that  toad  nor  t|i6  multitudes  I 
assistance  which  the  male  lends  the  female  in  bringing  have  seen  tormented  with  great  cruelty  ever  showed  the 
forth  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  species  that  must  not  be  least  desire  of  revenge  by  spitting  or  emitting  any  juioe 
passed  over  in  silence.  **  In  the  evening  of  a  summer^s  from  their  pimples.  Sometimes  upon  taking  it  up  it 
day,  a  French  gentleman,  being  in  the  king*s  gardens  at  would  let  out  a  great  quautity  of  clear  water,  which,  as 
Paris,  perceived  ^wo  toads  coupled  together,  and  he  I  have  often  seen  it  do  the  same  upon  the  steps  when 
stopped  to  examine  them.  J'wo  facts  equally  new  sur-  perfectiy  quiet,  was  certainly  its  mine,  and  no  more 
prised  him;  the  first  was  ihe  extreme  difficulty  the  than  a  natural  evacuation.  Spiders,  mellipedes,  and 
female  had  in  laying  her  ^ggs — ^the  second  was  the  flesh-maggots  seem  to  be  this  animal's  favourite  food. 
assistance  lent  her  by  the  male  for  this  purpose.  The  I  imagine  if  a  bee  was  to  be  put  before  a  toad  it  would 
eggs  of  the  female  lie  m  her  body  like  beaos  on  a  string;  certainly  eat  it  to  its  cost ;  but  as  bees  are  seldom  stir- 
and  after  the  first  by  great  efibrt  was  excluded,  the  mcue  ring  at  the  same  time  that  toads  are  they  rarely  c<»ne 
caught  it  with  his  hinder  paws,  and  kept  working  it  till  in  tiieir  way,  as  they  do  not  appear  after  sun-rising  or 
he  had  thus  extracted  the  whole  chain.  In  this  manner  before  sun-set.  In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come 
the  animal  performed  in  some  measure  the  functions  to  the  mouth  of  their  hole,  I  believe  for  air.  I  onoe 
of  a  midwife,  impregnating  at  the  same  time  every  egg  from  my  parlour  window  observed  a  large  toad  I  had  im 
as  it  issued  from  the  body.*'  the  bwk  of  a  bowling-green,  about  twelve  at  noon  in  a 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  difficulty  in  bringing  very  hot  day,  very  busy  and  active  upon  the  grassw    80 

forth  obtains  only  upon  land;  and  that  the  toad,  which  uncommon  an  appearance  made  me  go  out  to  see  vduit 

produces  its  spawn  in  the  water,  performs  it  with  as  it  was,  when  I  found  an  innumerable  swarm  of  winged 

much  ease  as  a  frog.     They  propagate  in  England  ants  had  dropped  round  his  hole,  which  temptation  was 

exactly  in  the  manner  of  frogs ;  and  the  female,  instead  as  irresistible  as  a  turtie  would  be  to  a  luxurious  alder- 

of  retiring  to  dry  holes,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  man.    In  respect  to  its  end,  had  it  not  have  been  for  a 

there  lies  torpid  all  the  winter,  preparing  to  propagate  tame  raven  I  make  no  doubt  but  it  would  have  been, 

in  the  b^inning  of  spring.    C$n  these  occasions  the  now  living.    This  bird,  seeing  it  one  day  fiseding  at  the 
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mouth  of  its  bole,  pulled  it  out,  and  although  I  rescued  covered  with  wounds,  the  animal  continues  to  show  signs 

it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  so  that,  notwithstand-  of  life,  and  eveiy  part  appears  in  motion.   But  what  shall 

ing  it  living  a  twelvemonth,  it  never  enjojed  itself,  and  we  say  to  its  living  for  centuries  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  a 

bad  a  difficulty  of  taking  its  food,  missing  the  mark  for  rock,  or  cased  within  the  body  of  an  oak  tree,  without 

want  of  its  eye.    Before  that  accident  it  had  all  the  ap-  the  smallest  access  on  any  side  either  for  nourishment 

pearance  of  perfect  health."  or  air,  and  yet  taken  out  alive  and  perfect !     Stories 

To  this  account  of  the  toad's  inofifensive  qualities  I  of  this  kind  it  would  be  as  rash  to  contradict  as  difficult 
will  add  another  from  Valisnieri,  to  show  that,  even  to  believe ;  we  have  the  highest  authorities  bearing  wit- 
taken  internally,  the  toad  is  no  way  dangerous.  "  In  ness  to  their  truth,  and  yet  the  whole  analogy  of  Nature 
the  year  16U2,  some  German  soldiers,  who  had  taken  seems  to  arraign  them  of  falsehood.  Bacon  asserts  that 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Arceti,  finding  that  the  toads  are  found  in  this  manner ;  Doctor  Plot  asserts  the 
peasants  of  the  country  often  amused  themselves  in  same.  There  is  to  this  day  a  marble  chimney-piece  at 
catching  frogs  and  dressing  them  for  the  table,  resolved  Chatsworth  with  the  print  of  the  toad  upon  it,  and  a 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  like  entertainment,  and  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  found.  In  the 
made  preparations  for  frog-fishing  in  the  same  manner.  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  tliere  is  an  aci^ount 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Italians  and  then:  of  a  toad  found  alive  and  healthy  in  the  heart  of  a  very 
German  guests  were  not  very  fond  of  each  other ;  thick  elm,  without  the  smallest  entrance  or  egress.  In 
and  indeed  it  is  natural  to  think  that  the  soldiers  gave  the  year  1731  there  was  another  found  near  Nantes  in 
the  poor  people  of  the  country  many  good  reasons  for  the  heart  of  an  old  oak,  without  the  smallest  issue  to  its 
discontent.  They  were  not  a  little  pleased,  therefore,  cell ;  and  the  discoverer  was  of  opinion,  from  the  size 
when  they  saw  tliem  go  to  a  ditch  where  toads  instead  of  the  tree,  that  the  animal  could  not  have  been  con- 
of  frogs  were  found  in  abundance.  The  Germans,  no  fined  there  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  without 
way  distinguishing  in  their  sport,  caught  them  in  great  sustenance  and  without  air.  To  all  these  we  can  only 
numbers ;  while  the  peasants  kept  looking  on,  silently  oppose  the  strangeness  of  the  facts — the  necessity  this 
flattering  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  speedy  revenge,  animal  appears  under  of  receiving  air,  and  its  dying  like 
After  being  brought  home  the  toads  were  dtessed  up  all  other  animals  in  the  air-pump  when  deprived  of  this 
after  the  Italian  fashion,  the  peasants  quite  happy  in  all-sustaining  fluid.  But  whether  these  be  objections 
seeing  their  tyrants  devour  them  with  so  good  an  appe-  to  weigh  against  such  respectable  and  disinterested 
tite,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  see  them  drop  down  authority  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  certain  it  is 
dead.  But  what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  the  that,  if  kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  toad  will  live  for 
Germans  continued  as  well  as  ever,  and  only  complained  several  months  without  any  food  whatsoever. 
of  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  lips,  Which  probably  To  this  extraordinary  account,  which  is  doubtful,  I 
arose  from  some  other  cause  than  that  of  the  repast"  will  add  another  not  less  so ;  which  is  that  of  toads 

I  will  add  another  story  from  Solenander,  who  tells  sucking   cancerous   breasts,  and  thus  extracting  the 

us  that  a  tradesman  of  Home  and  his  wife  had  long  venom  and  performing  a  cure.    The  first  account  we 

lived  together  with  mutual  discontent ;  the  man  was  have  of  this  is  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  from 


Lwilling  to  "  Your  lordship  must  have  taken  notice  of  a  paragi'aph 

wait  the  progress  of  the  disorder ;  and  therefore  con-  in  the  papei-s  witli  regard  to  the  application  of  toads  to 

cludedthat,  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  nothing  was  left  her  a  cancei*ed  breast.    A  patient  of  mine  has  sent  to  the 

but  poison.    For  this  purpose  she  chose  out  a  dose  that  neighbourhood  of  Huugerfoi*d,  and  brought  down  the 

she  supposed  would  be  the  most  efiectual ;  and,  having  very  woman  on  whom  the  cm'e  was  performed.     I  have, 

calcined  some  toads,  mixed  their  powder  with  his  diink.  with  all  the  attention  I  am  capable  of,  attended  the 

The  inan,  after  taking  a  hearty  dose,  found  no  consider-  operation  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  am  surjirised 

able  inconvenience,  except  that  it  greatly  promoted  at  the  phenomenon.    I  am  in  no  expectation  of  any 

urine.     His  wife,  who  considered  this  as  a  beginning  great  service  from  the  application  ;  the  age,  constitution, 

symptom  of  the  venom,  resolved  not  to  stint  the  next  and  thoroughly  cancerous  condition  of  the  person  being 

dose,  but  gave  it  in  greater  quantities  than  before.  This  unconquerable  barriers  to  it    How  an  ailment  of  that 

also  increased  the  foi*mer  symptom ;  and  in  a  few  days  kind,  absolutely  local  in  an  otherwise  sound  habit  and 

the  woman  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  detested  of  a  likely  age,  might  be  relieved  I  cannot  say.    But  as 

husband  restored  to  ^rfect  health,  and  remained  in  to  the  operation,  Qius  much  I  can  assert,  that  there  is 

litter  despair  of  her  being  a  widow.  neither  pain  nor  nauseousness  in  it    The  animal  is  put 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  with  what  injustice  this  into  a  linen  bag  all  but  its  head,  and  that  is  held  to  the 
animal  has  hitherto  been  treated.  It  has  undergone  part  It  has  generally  instantly  laid  hold  of  the  foulest 
every  reproach ;  and  mankind  have  been  taught  to  con-  part  of  the  sore,  and  sucked  with  greediness  until  it 
aider  as  an  enemy  a  creature  that  destroys  that  insect  dropped  off  dead.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
tribe  which  are  tneir  real  invaders.  We  are  to  treat,  creature  has  swoln  immediately,  and  from  its  agonies 
therefore,  as  fables  those  accounts  that  represent  the  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  I  have  weighed  them  for 
toad  as  possessed  of  poison  to  kill  at  a  distance— of  its  several  days  together  before  and  after  the  application, 
ejecting  its  venom,  which  burns  wherever  it  touches —  and  found  their  increase  of  weight  in  their  different 
<»  its  infecting  those  vegetables  near  which  it  resides —  degrees  from  a  drachm  to  near  an  ounce.  They  fre- 
of  its  excessive  fondness  for  sage,  which  it  rendere  quently  sweat  exceedingly,  and  turn  quite  pale:  some- 
poisonous  by  its  approach ;  these  and  a  hundred  others  times  they  disgorge,  recover,  and  become  lively  again. 
of  the  same  kind  probably  took  rise  from  an  antipathy  I  think  the  whole  scene  is  surprising,  and  a  veryremark- 
which  some  have  to  all  animals  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  able  piece  of  natural  history.  From  the  constant 
hannless,  defenceless  creature,  torpid  and  unvenomous,  inofiensiveness  which  I  have  observed  in  them,  I  almost 
and  seeking  the  darkest  retreats,  not  from  the  malignity  question  the  truth  of  their  poisonous  spitting.  Many 
of  its  nature,  but  the  multitude  of  its  enemies.  people  here  expect  no  great  cfood  frtim  the  application 

Like  all  of  the  frog  kind  the  toad  is  torpid  in  winter.  It  of  toads  to  cancers;  and  where  the  disorder  is  not 

ohooees  then  for  a  retreat  either  the  hollow  root  of  a  tree,  absolutely  local  none  is  to  be  expected.    When  it  is 

the  cleft  of  a  rock,  or  sometimes  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  seated  in  any  part  not  to  be  well  come  at  for  extirpation, 

where  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  seeming  insensibility.   As  I  think  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  but  that  the  having 

it  is  very  long-lived,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  killed;  its  it  sucked  clean  as  often  as  you  please  must  give  great 

skin  is  tough  and  cannot  be  easily  pierced ;  and,  though  relief.    Everybody  knows  that  dogs  licking  of  sores 

Sb 
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cures  them,  which  is,  I  suppose,  chiefly  hj  keeping  them  not  only  by  the  savage  natives  but  the  more  refined 

clean.     If  there  is  any  credit  to  be  given  to  history  settlers,  who  are  apt  enough  to  add  the  pi-ejudices  of  other 

poisons  have  been  sucked  out.    I  hope  I  have  not  tired  nations  to  their  own. 

your  lordship  with  my  long  tale :  as  it  is  a  true  one,  It  would  be  a  tedious  aa  well  as  an  useless  task  to 

and  in  my  apprehension  a  curious  piece  of  natural  enter  into  all  the  minute  discriminations  of  these  ani- 

history,  I  could  not  forbear  communicating  it  to  you.  mals,  as  found  in  different  countries  or  places ;  but  the 

I  own  I  thought  the  stoi-y  in  the  papei-s  to  be  an  inven-  pipal,  or  Suiinam  toad,  is  too  strange  a  ci-eature  not  to 

tion ;  and  when  I  considered  the  instinctive  principle  in  i-equire  an  exact  description.    Tliere  is  not,  perhaps,  in 

ail  animals  of  self-preservation  I  was  confirmed  in  my  all  Nature  a  more  extraordinary  phenomenon  than  that 

belief:  but  what  I  have  related  I  saw;  and  all  theory  of  an  animal  breeding  and  hatching  its  young  in  its 

must  yield  to  fact.     It  is  only  the  *'  rubeth"  (the  land*  back ;    from  whence,  as  from  a  kind  of  hot-bed,  they 

toad^  which  has  the  property  of  sucking :  I  cannot  find  crawl  one  after  the  other  when  come  to  maturity, 

any  the  least  mention  of  the  property  in  any  one  of  the  The  pipal  is  in  form  more  hideous  than  even  the 

old  naturalists.     My  patient  can  bear  to  have  but  one  common  toad^ Nature  seeming  to  have  marked  all  those 

applied  in  twenty-iour   hours.     The  woman  who  was  strange-mannered  animals  with  peculiar  deformity.   The 

cured  had  them  on  day  and  night  without  intermission  body  is  flat  and  broad,  the  head  small,  the  jaws,  like 

for  live  weeks.    Their  time  of  hanging  at  the  breast  has  those  of  a  mole,  are  extended,  and  evidently  formed  for 

been  from  one  to  six  hours."  rooting  in  the  ground ;  the  skin  of  the  neck  Yorms  a  sort 

Other  remarks  matle  u}X)n  their  method  of  performing  of  wrinkled  collar ;  the  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark 
til  is  extraordinary  operation  are  as  follow: — "Some  chesnut,  and  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  back,  which  is  venr 
toads  die  veiy  soon  alter  they  have  sucked ;  othei-s  live  broad,  is  of  a  lightisli  grey,  and  seems  covered  over  with 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  some  much  longer,  a  number  of  small  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at 
For  examule,  one  that  was  applied  about  seven  o'clock  nearly  equal  distances.  These  eyes  are  very  diflerent 
sucked  till  ten,  and  died  as  soon  as  it  was  taken  from  fix)m  what  they  seem  ;  they  are  the  animal's  eggs  covered 
the  breast ;  another  that  immediately  succeeded  con-  with  their  shells,  and  placed  thei-e  for  hatching.  These 
tinned  till  thi^e  o'clock,  but  dropi)ea  dead  from  the  eggs  are  buried  deep  in  tlie  skin,  and  in  the  beginning 
wound  :  ea<?h  swelled  exceedingly,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  of  incubation  but  just  appear :  they  are  very  visible 
They  do  not  seem  to  suck  greedily,  and  often  turn  their  when  the  young  animal  is  about  to  burst  from  its  eon- 
beads  away  ;  but  during  the  time  of  their  sucking  they  finement.  They  are  of  a  reddish,  shining  yellow  colour; 
were  heard  to  smack  their  lips  like  a  young  child."  and  the  spaees  between  them  are  full  of  small  warts 

From  this  circumstantial  account  of  the  progress  i-esembling  pearls, 
of  this  extraordinary  application,  one  could  hanlly  sup-  This  is  their  situation  previous  to  their  coming  forth  ; 
pose  that  any  doubt  could  remain  of  the  ingenious  but  nothing  so  much  demands  our  admiration  as  the 
observers  accuracy;  and  yet,  from  information  which  1  manner  of  their  pi-oduction.  The  eggs,  when  formed  in 
have  received  from  authority  still  more  respectable,  there  the  ovary,  are  sent  by  some  internal  canals,  which  ana- 
is  much  reason  as  yet  to  suspend  our  assent.  A  lady,  tomists  have  not  hitherto  described,  to  lie  and  come  to 
who  was  under  the  care  of  the  pi*esident  of  the  college  maturity  under  the  bony  substance  of  the  back  :  in  this 
of  physicians,  was  induced  by  her  friends  to  tiy  the  state  they  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  whose  seed  finds 
ex}XM'imeiit ;  and  as  he  saw  the  case  was  desperate,  and  its  way  by  pores  very  singularly  contrived,  and  pierces 
that  it  would  quiet  her  mind  as  well  as  theii's,  he  per-  not  only  the  skin  but  the  periosteum.  The  skin,  how- 
mittcd  the  tiial.  During  the  whole  continuance  of  their  ever,  is  still  apparently  entire,  and  forms  a  very  thick 
application  she  could  never  thoroughly  perceive  that  covering  over  liie  whole  brood ;  but  as  they  advance  to 
tliey  burUcd  her ;  but  that  did  not  pi-event  their-swelling  maturity,  at  diffei'ent  intervals,  one  after  another,  the 
and  dying  as  in  the  former  instances.  Once,  indeed,  she  egg  seems  to  stai't  foiward  and  bulge  out  from  the  back, 
said  she  thought  that  one  of  them  seemed  to  suck;  but  becomes  more  yellow,  and  at. last  breaks,  w^hen  the 
the  physician  and  those  who  attended  could  not  perceive  young  one  puts  forth  its  head  ;  it  still,  however,  keeps 
any  appearance  of  it.  Thus,  after  all,  it  is  a  doubt  its  situation  until  it  has  acquired  a  proper  degree 
whether  these  animals  die  by  the  internal  or  the  external  of  stren<;th,  and  then  it  leaves  the  shell,  but  still  con- 
application  of  the  cancerous  poison.  tinues  to  keep  upon  the  back  of  the  parent     In  this 

Of  this  animal  there  ara  several  varieties,  such  as  the  manner  the  pipal  is  seen  travelling  with  her  wonderous 

water  and  the  land-toad,  which  probably  difier  only  in  family  on  her  back  in  all  the  diflerent  stages  of  maturity, 

the  ground-colour  of  their  skin.     In  the  firat  it  is  more  Some  of  the  strange  progeny,  not  yet  come  to  sufficient 

inclining  to  ash-colour,  with  brown  spots ;  in  the  other,  perlecUon,  appear  quite  torjjid,  and  as  yet  without  life 

the  colour  is  brown  approaching  to  black.    The  water-  in  the  egg :  othei-s  seem  just  beginning  to  rise  through 

toad  is  not  so  large  as  the  other;  but  both  equally  breed  the  skin — here  peeping  forth  from  the  shell,  and  there, 

in  that  element.     The  size  of  the  toad  with  us  is  gene-  having  entirely  foi-saken  their  prison ;  some  are  sporting 

rally  from  two  to  four  inches  long;  but  in  the  sunny  at  large  upon  \he  parent's  back  ;  and  otliers  descending 

oountries  of  Europe  I  have  seen  them  much  larger,  and  to  the  ground  to  try  their  own  fortune  below, 

not  loss  than  a  common  crab  when  brought  to  table.  Such  is  the  description  given  of  this  strange  produc- 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  they  are  found  in  the  tiopical  tion  by  Seba,  in  which  he  differs  from  Ruysch,  who 

climates,  wlieie  travellei*s  often  for  the  first  time  mistake  affirms  that  the  young  ones  are  bred  in  the  back  of  the 

a  toad  for  a  tortoise.     Their  usual  size  is  from  six  to  male  only,  where  the  female  lays  her  eggs.     1  have  fol> 

seven  inches ;    but  thero  are  some  still  larger,  and  as  lowed  Seba,  however,  not  because  he  is  better  authorit}*, 

broad  as  a  ])late.   Of  these  some  are  beautifully  streaked  but  because  he  is  more  positive  of  the  trutli  of  his  ao- 

and  coloured ;  some  studded  over,  as  with  pearls;  others  count,  and  asserts,  assuredly,  that  the  eggs  are  found 

bristled  with  horns  or  spines ;  some  have  the  head  dis-  on  the    back    of  the    female    only.     Many  circum- 

tinct  from  the  body,  while  others  have  it  so  sunk  in  that  stances,  however,  aro  wanting  towards  completing  his 

the  animal  appears  without  a  head.   All  these  are  found  information,  such  as  a  description  of  the  passage  by 

in  the  tropical  climates  in  gi^eat  abundance,  and  particu-  which  the  egg  finds  its  way  into  the  back — ^the  manner 

iarly  after  a  shower  of  rain.     It  is  then  that  the  streets  of  its  fecundation — the  time  of  gestation — as  also  abis- 

aeem  entirely  paved  with  them  ;  they  then  crawl  from  tory  of   this  strange  animal  itself;  but  by  a  prolixity 

their  retreats,  and  go  into  all  ])laoes  to  enjoy  their  fa-  that  too  much  prevails  among  naturalists  at  present,  fae 

"\"ourite  moisture.    With  us  the  opinion  of  its  raining  leaves  the  most  interesting  object  of  curiosity  to  give  us 

toads  and  frog^  has  long  been  justly  exploded ;  but  it  a  detailed  description  of  the  legs  and  claws  of  the  pipol, 

atili  is  enteitained  in  the  tropical  countries ;  and  that  about  which  we  have  veiy  little  concern. 
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The  male  pipal  is  everyway  larger  than  the  female,  animal's  figure,  that  the  hrilliancy  of  its  scales  or  the 

and  has  the  skin  less  tightly  drawn  round  the  body,  variety  of  its  spots  only  tend  to  give  an  air  of.  moi-e  ex- 

The  whole  body  is  covered  with  pustules,  resembling  quisite  venom  of  gi^ater  malignity.    The  figure  of  these 

pearls ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  seems  animals  is  not  less  various — sometimes  swoln  in  the 

ae  if  it  were  sewed  up  from  the  throat  to  the  vent,  a  belly,  sometimes  pursed  up  at  the  throat,  sometimes  with 

seam  being  seen  to  lun  in  that  direction.    This  animal,  a  rough  set  of  spines  ou  the  back,  sometimes  with  teeth, 

like  the  rest  of  the  frog  kind,  is  most  probably  harm-  at  others  with  none,  sometimes  venemous,  at  others 

less;  though  we  are  told  of  terrible  effects  resulting  harmless,  and  even  philanthropic,  sometimes  smooth 

from  its  powder  when  calcined.    This,  however,  must  and  even,  sometimes  with  a  long,  slender  tail,  and  often 

certainly  oe  false:  no  creature  whatever  when  calcined  with  a  shorter  blunt  one. 

can  be  poisonous ;  for  the  fire  bums  away  whatever  may  But  their  greatest  distinction  arises  from  their  man- 
have  been  dangerous  in  their  composition — ^all  animal  ner  of  bringing  forth  their  young.  Fii-stly,  some  of 
substances  when  calcined  being  entirely  the  same,  them  are  viviparous.     Secondly,   some  are  oviparous  ; 

and  which  mav  be  considered  in  three  distinct  ways. 

'  Thirdly,  some  oring  forth  small  spawn,  like  fishes.    The 

crocodile,  the  iguana,  and  all  the  largest  kinds,  bring 

BOOK  II. — CHAP.  I.  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 

the  animals  that  issue  from  them  are  complete  upon 

OF    LTZARDS    IN    OKNERAL.  leaving  the  shell,  and  their  first  efforts  are  to  run  to  seek 

food  in  their  proper  element.    The  viviparous  kinds, 

There  is  scarce  a  naturalist  who  has  treated  of  lizards  in  which  are  all  the  salamanders,  come  forth  alive  from 

but  has  a  particular  manner  of  ranking  them  in  the  the  body  of  the  female,  perfect  and  active,  and  sufier  no 

scale  of  Animated  Nature.    Ray,  rather  stmck  with  the  succeeding  change.    But  those  which  are  bred  in  the 

number  of  their  legs  than  their  habits  and  conforma-  water,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  think,  from  spawn, 

tion,  has  exalted  them  among  quadrupeds ;  while  Lin-  suifer  a  very  considerable  change  in  their  form.    They 

nsns,  attentive  only  to  their  long,  slender  forms,  lias  are  produced  with  an  external  skin  or  covering,  that 

degraded  them  among  serpents.    Brisson  gives  them  a  sometimes  encloses  their  feet,  and  gives  them  a  ser- 

distinct  class  by  themselves  under  the  name  of  "reptiles."  pentine  appearance.    To  this  false  skin  fins  are  added, 

Klein  gives  them  a  class  inferior  to  beasts,  under  the  above  and  below  the  tail,  that  serve  the  animal  for 

name  of  "  naked  quadrupeds.*'     Some,  in  short,  from  swimming;  but  when  the  false  skin  drops  ofTtliese  drop 

their  scaly  covering  and  fondness  for  the  water,  have  off  also ;  and  then  the  lizard  with  its  four  feet,  is  com- 

given  them  to  the  fishes;  while  there  have  not  been  pletely  formed,  and  forsakes  the  water 

w^ting  naturalists  who  have  classed  them  with  insects,  Frem  hence  it  appears  that  of  this  tribe  there  are 

as  the  smaller  kinds  of  this  class  seem  to  demand.  three  distinct  kinds,  difierently  produced,  and  most  pro> 

It  is,  indeed,  no  easv  matter  to  tell  to  what  class  in  bably  very  different  in  their  fbimation.  But  the  hiStoiy 
Nature  lizards  are  chiefly  allied.  They  are  unjustly  of  these  animals  is  very  obscure ;  and  we  are  as  yet  in- 
raised  to  the  rank  of  beasts,  as  they  bring  forth  eggs,  capable  of  laying  the  line  that  separaU^s  them.  All  we 
dispense  with  breathing,  and  are  not  covered  with  hair,  know,  as  was  said  before,  is,  that  the  gi^at  animals 
They  cannot  be  placed  among  fishes,  as  tlie  majority  of  this  kind  are  mostly  produced  perfect  from  the  egg ; 
of  them  live  upon  land :  they  are  excluded  from  the  the  salamandera  are  generally  viviparous ;  and  some  of 
serpent  tribe  by  their  feet,  upon  which  they  run  with  the  water  lizards  imperfectly  produced.  In  all  these 
some  celerity ;  and  from  the  insects,  by  their  size  :  for  most  unfinished  productions  of  Nature,  if  I  may  so  call 
though  the  newt  may  be  looked  upon  in  this  contrmpti-  them,  Uie  varieties  in  then'  structure  increases  in  pi-o- 
ble  light,  a  crocodile  would  be  a  terrible  insect  indeed,  portion  to  their  imperfections.  A  poet  would  say  tliat 
Thus  lizaitis  are  in  some  measure  excluded  from  every  Nature  grew  tired  of  the  nauseous  formation,  and  left 
rank,  while  they  exhibit  somewhat  of  the  properties  of  accident  to  finish  the  rest  of  her  handiwork. 
All — the  legs  and  celerity  of  the  quadiiipeds ;  a  facility  However,  the  three  kinds  have  many  points  of  simi* 
of  creeping  through  narrow  and  intricate  ways,  like  the  litude ;  and  in  all  their  varieties  of  figure,  colour, 
serpent;  and  a  power  of  living  in  the  water,  like  fishes :  and  production,  the  tribe  is  easily  distinguished  and 
however,  though  endued  with  these  various  powers,  they  strongly  marked.  They  have  all  four  short  legs,  the  two 
have  no  real  advantages  over  any  other  class  of  Ani-  fore-feet  somewhat  resembling  a  man's  hand  and  aim. 
mated  Nature :  for  what  they  gain  in  aptitude  for  one  Tliey  have  tails  almost  as  thick  as  the  body  at  the  begin- 
element  they  lose  in  their  fitness  for  another.  Thus,  ning,  and  that  generally  run  tapering  to  a  point  They 
between  both  they  are  an  awkward,  ungainly  tribe ;  are  all  amphibious  also— equally  capable  of  living  upon 
neither  so  alert  upon  land  nor  so  nimble  in  the  water  as  land  and  water,  and  formed  internally  in  the  same  man- 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  either  abode :  and,  in-  ner  with  a  tortoise  and  other  animals  that  can  continue 
deed,  this  holds  throughout  all  Nature,  that  in  pro-  a  long  time  without  respiration ;  in  other  words,  tlieir 
portion  as  the  seeming  advantages  of  inferior  animals  lungs  are  not  so  necessaiy  to  continue  life  and  cireula- 
are  multiplied  their  real  ones  are  abridged,  and  all  their  tion  but  that  their  play  may  be  stopped  for  some  con- 
instincts  are  weakened  and  lost  by  the  variety  of  chan-  siderable  time,  while  the  blood  performs  its  cii'cuit  round 
nels  into  which  they  are  divided.  the  body  by  a  shorter  communication. 

As  lizards  thus  differ  from  every  other  class  of  animals.  These  are  differences  that  sufficiently  separate  lizards 

they  also  differ  widely  from  each  other.    With  respect  from  all  other  animals ;  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 

to  size,  no  class  of  beings  has  its  ranks  so  opposite,  ^x  the  limits  that  distinguish   the  three  kinds  from 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  removed  than  the  small  each  other.    The  crocodile  tribe  and  its  affinities  are 

cameleon,  an  inch  long,  and  the  alligator  of  the  river  sufficiently  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by  their  size 

Amazons,  above  twenty-seven  feet?     To  an  attentive  and  fierceness ;  the  salamander  tinbe  is  distinguished  by 

observer  they  would  appear  entirely  of  different  kinds ;  their  deformity,  their    frog-like  heads,   the    shortness 

and  Seba  wonders  however  they  came  to  be  classed  of  their  snouts,  their  swoln  belly,  and  their  vivipai'ous 

together.  production.    With  regard  to  the  rest,  which  we  mar 

The  colour  of  these  animals  is  very  various,  as  they  denominate  the  cameleon  or  lizard  kind,  some  of  which 

are  found  of  ahundred  different  hues — green,  blue,  red,  bring  forth  from  the  egg  and  some  of  which  are  imper- 

yellow,  spotted,  streaked,  and  marbled.    Were  colour  fectly  formed  from  spawn,  we  must  ffroup  them  under 

alone  capable  of  constituting  beauty,  the  lizard  would  one  head,  and  leave  time  to  unravel  the  rest  of  their 

ohen  please,  but  there  is  something  so  repressing  in  the  history. 
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CHAP.  II.  above  nine  inches;   they  were  divided  into  fotirtoes, 

of  which  three  were  armed  with  large  claws,  the  longest 

OF  THE  CBocoDiLE  AND  ITS  AFFINITIES.  of  which  was  an  inch  and  a  half ;  these  toes  were  united 

by  a  membrane,  like  those  of  a  duck,  but  much  thicker. 

The  crocodile  is  an  animal  placed  at  a  happy  distance  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a  little  rising  at  the  top ; 

from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  formidable  only  in  but  the  rest  was  flat,  and  especially  towards  the  extremity 

those  regions  where '  men  are  scarce,  and  arts  ai'e  but  of  the  jaws.    It  was  covered  by  a  skin,  which  adhered 

little  known.    In  all  the  cultivated  and  popular  parts  firmly  to  the  skull  and  to  the  jaws.    The  skull  was  rough 

of  the  world  the  great  animals  are  entirely  banished,  or  and  unequal  in  several  places ;  and  about  the  midtUe 

rarely  seen.    The  appearance  of  such  mises  at  once  a  of  the  forehead  there  were  two  bony  crests,  about  two 

whole  country  up  in  arms  to  oppose  their  force ;  and  inches  high ;  the  skull  between  these  two  ci^ests  was 

their  lives  generally  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  temeiity.  proof  against  a  muske^ball ;   for  it  only  rendered  the 

The  crocodile,  thei-efore,  that  was  once  so  terrible  along  part  a  little  white  that  it  struck  against    The  eye  was 

the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  is  now  neither  so  large  nor  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  waa 

its  numbers  so  gieat  as  formerly.    The  arts  of  mankind  so  placed  within  its  orbit  that. the  outward  part  when 

have  through  a  course  of  ages  powerfully  operated  to  its  the  lid  was  closed  was  only  an  inch  long,  and  the  line 

destniction ;  and  tlM)ugh  it  is  sometimes  seen,  it  appears  running  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the  jaws.    It  waa 

eomparatively  timorous  and  feeble.  covered  with  a  double  lid,  one  within  and  one  without ; 

To  look  fur  this  animal  in  all  its  natural  terrors —  that  within,  like  the  nictitating  membrane  in  birds,  was 

grown  to  an  enormous  size,  propagated  in  surprising  folded  in  the  great  corner  of  the  eye,  and  had  a  motion 

numbers,  and  committing  unceasing  devastations — we  towards  the  tail,  but  being  transparent  it  covered  the 

must  go  to  the  uninhabited  regions  of  Africa  and  Ame-  eye  without  hindering  the  sight.    The  iris  was  very 

rica,  to  those  immense  rivers  that  roll  through  extensive  large  in  proportion  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  was  of  a 

and  desolate  kingdoms,  where  arts  have  never  penetrated,  yellowish-grey  colour.   Above  the  eye  the  ear  was  placed, 

where  force  only  makes  distinction,  and  the  most  powerful  which  opened  from  above  downwards,  as  if  it  were  by  a 

animals  exert  their  strength  with  confidence  and  security,  kind  of  spring,  by  means  of  a  solid,  thick,  cartilaginous 

Those  that  sail  up  the  river  Amazons  or  the  river  Niger  substance.    The  nose  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 

well  know  how  numerous  and  terrible  these  animals  ara  upper  jaw,  near  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  and  was 

in  such  parts  of  the  world.     In  both  these  rivers  they  perfectly  round  and  flat,  being  near  two  inches  in 

are  found  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  diameter,  of  a  black,  soft,  spongy  substance,  not  unlike 

sometimes  lying  as  close  to  each  other  as  a  raft  of  timber  the  noseof  a  dog.    The  jaws  seemed  to  shut  one  within 

upon  one  of  our  streams.    There  they  indolently  bask  another ;.  and  nothing  can  be  more  ialse  than  that  the 

on  the  surface,  no  way  disturbed  at  the  approach  of  an  animal's  pnder-jaw  is  without  motion;  it  moves  like  the 

enemy,  since,  from  the  repeated  trials  of  their  strength,  lower-jaw  in  all  other  animals,  while  the  upper  is  fixed 

they  found  none  that  they  were  not  able  to  subdue.  to  the  skull  and  absolutely  immoveable.    The  animal 

Of  this  terrible  animal  there  are  two    kinds — the  had  twenty-seven  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper-jaw  and 

crocodile,  properly  so  called,  and  the  cayman  or  alligator,  fifteen  in  the  lower,  with  several  void  spaces  between 

Travellers,  however,  have  rather  made  the  distinction  them ;  they  were  thick  at  the  bottom  and  sharp  at  the 

than  Nature;   for  in  the  general  outline  and  in  the  point,  being  all  of  ^flerent  siziQS,  except  ten  large  hooked 

nature  of  these  two  animals  they  aie  entirely  the  same,  ones,  six  of  which  were  in  the  lower-jaw  and  four  in  the 

It  would  be  speaking  more  properly  to  call  these  animals  upper.    The  mouth  was  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 

the  crocodiles  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  world  ;  for  eight  and  a  half  in  breadtli  where  broadest   The  distance 

in  books  of  voyages  they  are  so  entirely  confounded  of  the  two  jaws,  when  opened  as  wide  as  they  could  be, 

together  that  there  is  no  knowing  whether  the  Asiatic  was  fifteen  inches  and  a  half:  this  is  a  very  wide  yawn, 

animal  be  the  crocodile  of  Asia  or  the  alligator  of  the  and  could  easily  enough  take  in  the  body  of  a  man.  The 

western  world.     The  distinctions  usually  made  between  colour  of  the  body  was  .of  a  dark-brown  on  the  upper 

the  crocodile  and  alligator  are  theses — ^The  body  of  the  part,  and  of  a  whitish-citi'on  below,  with  large  spots 

crocodile  is  more  slender  than  that  of  the  alligator;  its  of  both  coloui:s  on  the  sides.    From  the  shoulders  to  the 

snout  runs  off  tapering  from  the  forehead,  like  that  of  a  extremity  of  the  tail  the  animal  was  covered  with  laige 

greyhound ;  while  that  of  the  other  is  indented,  like  the  scales  of  a  square  form,  disposed  like  paraUel  girdles, 

nose  of  the  lap-dog     The  crocodile  has  a  much  wider  and  fifty-two  in  number ;  but  those  near  the  tail  were 

swallow,  and  is  of  an  ash-colour ;  the  alligator  is  black,  not  so  thick  as  the  rest.    The  creature  was  covered  not 

varied  with  white,  and  is  thought  not  to  be  so  mis-  only  with  these,  but  all  over  with  a  coat  of  armour ; 

chievous.      All   these   distinctions,  however,   are   very  which,  however,  was  not  proof  against  a  musket-ball, 

slight,  and  can  be  reckoned  little  more  than  minute  contrary  to  what  has  been  ccmimonly  asserted;  however, 

variations.  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  attitude  in  which  the  ani- 

This  animal  gi-ows  to  a  gi*eat  length,  being  sometimes  mal  was  placed  might  contribute  to  render  the  skin  more 

found  thirty  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  penetrable;  for  probably  if  the  ball  had  struck  obliquely 

end  of  the  tail ;  its  most  usual  length,   however,   is  against  the  shell  it  would  have  flown  off.    Those  parts 

eighteen  feet     One  which  was  dissected  at  Siam  was  of  the  girdles  underneath  the  belly  were  of  a  whitish 

of  the  latter  dimensions ;  and  as  the  description  which  colour,  and  were  made  up  of  scales  of  divers  shapes,  but 

is  given  of  it,  both  externally  and  internally,  is  the  not  so  haini  as  those  on  the  back. 

most  accurate  known  of  this  noted  animal,  I  must  beg  With  respect  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  animal,  the 

leave  to  give  it  as  I  find  it,  though  somewhat  tedious,  gullet  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  mouth ;  and  a  ball 

It  was  eighteen  feet  and  a  half,  French  measure,  iu  of  wood  as  large  as  one's  head  readily  i-an  down,  and 

length ;  of  which  the  tail  was  no  less   than   five  feet  was  drawn  up  again     The  guts  were  but  short  in  com- 

and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  neck  above  two  feet  and  pari  son,  being  not  so  long  as  the  animal's  body.    The 

a  half.     It  was  four  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  tongue,  which  some  have  en^oneously  asserted  diis  ani- 

where  thickest     The  fo^e-legs  had  the  same  parts  and  mal  was  without,  consisted  of  a  thick',  spongy,  soft  flesh, 

conformation  as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within  and  with-  and  was  strongly  connected  to  the  lower-jaw.   The  heart 

out    The  hands,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  had  five  was  of  the  size  of  a  calf 's,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  the 

fingers;  the  two  last  of  which  had  no  nails,  and  were  blood  passing  as  well  from  the  veins  lo  tlie  aorta  as  into 

of  a  conical  figure.    The  hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  the  lungs.     There  was  no  bladder ;  but  the  kidneys  sent 

and  paw,  were  two  feet  two  inches  long ;  the  paws,  from  the  urine  to  be  discharged  by  the  anus.     There  were 

the  joint  to  the  extremitv  of  the  longest  claws,  were  sixty-two  joints  in  the  back-bone,  which,  though  very 
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closely  united,  bad  suffioient  play  to  enable  tbe  animal  are  seized  by  the  crocodile ;  and  they  die  not  unrevenged. 

to  bend  like  a  bow  to  the  right  and  the  left;  so  that  The  instant  they  are  seized  upon  they  turn  with  the 

what  we  hear  of  escaping  the  creature  by  turning  out  greatest  agility,  and  force  their  claws  into  tbe  crocodile  d 

of  the  right  line,  and  of  the  animal's  not  being  able  to  eyes,  which  plunges  with  his  fierce  antagonist  into  the 

wheel  readily  after  its  prey,  seems  to  be  fabulous.     It  is  nver.    Tliere  they  continue  to  struggle  for  some  time, 

most  likely  the  crocodile  can  turn  with  ease,  for  the  joints  till  at  last  the  tiger  is  drowned 

of  its  back  are  not  stiJSer  than  those  of  other  animals  In  this  manner  the  crocodile  seizes  and  destroys  all 

which  we  know  by  experience  can  wheel  about  very  animals,  and  is  equally  dreaded  by  all.    There  is  no 

nimbly  for  their  size.  animal  but  man  alone  that  can  combat  it  with  success. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  conformation  of  this  formi-  We  are  assured  by  Labat  that  a  Negro,  with  no  other 

dable  animal  that  unpeoples  countries,  and  makes  the  weapons  than  a  knife  in  his  right  hand  and  his  left  arm 

most  navigable  rivers  desert  and  dangerous.    They  are  wrapped  round  with  a  cow-hide,  ventures  boldly  to 

seen  in  some  places  lying  for  whole  hom*s,  and  even  attack  this  animal  in  its  own  element.    As  soon  as  he 

days,  stretched  in  the  sun,  and  motionless ;  so  that  one  approaches  the  crocodile  he  presents  his  left  arm,  which 

not  used  to  them  might  mistake  them  for  trunks  of  trees  the  animal  swallows  most  greedily  ;  but  sticking  in  its 

oovered  with  a  rough  and  dry  bark ;  but  the  mistake  throat,  the  Negro  has  time  to  give  it  several  stabs  imder 

would  soon  be  fatid  if  not  prevented;  for  the  torpid  the  throat;  and  the  water  also  getting  in  at  the  mouth, 

animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any  living  thing,  darts  which  is  held  involuntarily  open,  the  creature  is  soon 

upon  it  with  instant  swiftness,  and  at  once  drags  it  bloated  up  as  big  as  a  tun,  and  expires. 

down  to  the  bottom.    In  the  times  of  an  inundation  To  us  who  live  at  a  distance  fiom  the  rapacity  of  these 

they  sometimes  enter  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  where  animals,  these  stories  appear  strange,   and  yet  most 

the  dreadful  visitant  seizes  the  first  animal  it  meets  with,  probably  are  true.    From  not  having  seen  anything  so 

There  have  been  several  examples  of  their  taking  a  man  formidable  or  bold  in  the  circle  of  our  own  experience, 

out  of  a  canoe  in  the  sight  of  his  companions,  without  we  are  not  to  determine  upon  the  wonderful  transactions 

their  being  able  to  lend  him  any  assistance.  in  distant  climates.    It  is  probable  that  these,  and  a 

The  strength  of  every  part  of  the  crocodile  is  very  number  of  more  dreadful  encounters,  happen  every  day 

great ;  and  its  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  irre-  among  those  forests  and  in  those  rivers  where  the  most 

fiistible.    We  have  seen,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  formidable  animals  are  known  to  reside — where  the  ele- 

the  amazing  strength  of  the  tortoise :  but  what  is  the  phant  and  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger  and  the  hippopotamos, 

strength  of  such  an  animal  compared  to  that  of  the  the  shark  and  the  crocodile,  have  frequent  opportunities 

crocodile,  whose  legs  are  very  short,  and  whose  size  is  of  meeting,  and  every  day  of  renewing  their  engagements. 

BO  superior  ?    The  back-bone  is  jointed  in  the  firmest  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  these  accounts,  certain  it  is 

manner;  the  muscles  of  the  fore  and  hinder  legs  are  that  crocodiles  are  taken  by  the  Siamese  in  great  abun- 

yigorous  and  strong :  and  its  whole  form  calculated  for  dance.    The  natives  of  that  empire  seem  particularly 

force.    Its  teeth  are  sharp,  numerous,  and  formidable ;  its  fond  of  the  capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  which 

claws  are  long  and  tenacious ;  but  its  princinal  instrument  theii*  country  abounds.  We  have  already  seen  their  suc- 

of  destruction  is  the  tail ;  with  a  single  olow  of  this  it  cess  in  taking  and  taming  the  elephant ;  nor  are  they 

has  often  overturned  a  canoe,  and  seized  upon  the  poor  less  powerful  in  exerting  their  dominion  over  the  croco- 

savage  conductor.  dile.    The  manner  of  taking  it  in  Si  am  is  by  throwing 

Though  not  so  powerful,  yet  it  is  very  terrible  even  three  or  four  strong  nets  across  a  river,  at  proper  dis- 
npon  land.  The  crocodile  seldom  (except  when  pressed  tances  from  each  other :  so  that  if  the  animal  breaks 
by  hunger,  or  with  a  view  of  depositing  its  eggs)  leaves  through  the  first  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  rest, 
the  water.  Its  usual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  When  it  is  first  taken  it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the 
surface  and  seize  whatever  animals  come  within  its  grand  instrument  of  strength,  with  great  force;  but 
reach ;  but  when  this  method  fails  it  then  goes  closer  to  after  many  unsuccessful  struggles  the  animal's  strength 
the  bank.  Disappointed  of  its  fishy  prey,  it  there  waits  is  at  last  exhausted.  Then  the  natives  approach  their 
covered  up  among  the  sedges,  in  patient  expectation  prisoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  with  their  weapons 
of  some  land  animal  that  comes  to  drink — the  dog,  the  in  the  most  tender  parts  till  he  is  weakened  with  the  loss 
bull,  the  tiger,  or  man  himself.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  of  blood.  When  he  has  done  stirring  they  begin  by 
of  the  insidious  destroyer  as  the  animal  appi*oaches ;  nor  tying  up  his  mouth,  and,  with  the  same  cord,  they  fasten 
is  its  retreat  discovered  till  it  be  too  late  for  safety.  It  his  head  to  the  tail,  which  last  they  bend  back  like  a 
seizes  the  victim  with  a  spring,  and  goes  at  a  boimd  bow.  However,  they  are  not  yet  perfectly  secure  irom. 
much  faster  than  so  unwieldly  an  animal  could  be  his  fury ;  but  for  their  greater  safety  they  tie  his  fore- 
thought capable  of  exeiling ;  then  having  secured  the  feet,  as  well  as  those  behind,  to  the  top  of  his  back, 
creature  with  both  teeth  and  claws,  it  drags  it  into  the  These  precautions  are  not  useless ;  for  if  they  were  to 
water,  instantly  sinks  with  it  to  the  bottom,  and  in  this  omit  them  the  crocodile  would  soon  i-ecover  strength 
manner  quickly  drowns  it.  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  creature  the  crocodile  The  crocodile,  thus  brought  into  subjection  or  bred 

has  thus  surprised  escapes  from  its  grasp  wounded,  and  up  young,  is  used  to  divert  and  entertain  the  great  men 

makes  off  from   the  river-side.     In  such  a  case  the  or  the  East,    It  is  often  managed  like  a  hoi^se ;  a  curb 

tyrant  pursues  with  all  its  force,  and  often  seizes  it  a  is  put  into  its  mouth,  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he 

second  time ;  for,  though  seemingly  heavy,  the  crocodile  thinks  proper.    Tliough  awkwardly  formed,  it  does  not 

runs  with  great  celerity.     In  this  manner  it  is  some-  fail  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of  swiftness ;  and  it  is 

times  seen  above  half  a  mile  from  the  bank,  in  pursuit  thought  to  move  as  fast  as  some  of  the  most  unwieldy 

of  an  animal  wounded  beyond  the  power  of  escaping,  of  our  animals — the  hog  or  the  cow.    Some,  indeedf, 

and  then  dragging  it  back  to  the  river-side,  where  it  assert  that  no  animal  could  escape  it  but  for  its  difficulty 

feasts  in  security.  in  turning ;  but  to  this  resource  we  could  wish  none 

It  often  happens  in  its  depredations  along  the  bank,  would  trust  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  find  themselves  in* 

that  the  crocodile  seizes  on  a  creature  as  formidable  as  danger. 

itself,  and  meets  with  a  most  desperate  resistance.    We  Along  the  rivers  of  Africa  this  animal  is  sometimes' 

are  told  of  frequent  combats  between  the  crocodile  and  taken  in  the  same    manner  as  the  shark.      Several 

the  tiger.    All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continually  Europeans  go  together  in  a  large  boat,  and  throw  out  a 

oppressed  by  a  parching  thirst  that  keeps  them  in  the  piece  of  beef  upon  a  hook  and  strong-fortified  line, 

vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  they  descend  to  drink  which  the  crocodile  seizing  and  swallowing,  is  drawn 

very  fre^^aently.    It  is  upon  these  occasions  that  they  along,  floundering  and  struggling  until  its  strength  ia 
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quite  exhausted,  when  it  is  pierced  in  the  belly,  which  considered  rather  as  a  place  of  excursion  than  abode. 
is  its  teuderest  part ;  and  thus,  after  numberless  wouods.  Tliey  produce  their  young  by  eggs,  as  was  said  above; 
is  drawn  ashore.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  also,  as  and  for  this  purpose  the  female,  when  she  comes  to  lav, 
well  as  at  Siam,  the  crocodile  makes  an  object  of  savage  chooses  a  place  by  the  side  of  a  river  or  some  fresh- 
pomp  near  the  palaces  of  their  monarchs.  Philips  in-  water  lake  to  deposit  her  brood  in.  She  always  pitches 
forms  us  that  at  Sabi,  on  the  slave  coast,  there  ai-e  two  upon  an  extensive  sandy  shore,  where  she  may  di^  a 
pools  of  water  near  the  royal  palace,  where  crocodiles  hole  without  danger  of  detection,  from  the  ground  bemg 
ai-e  bred  as  we  br(?ed  carp  in  our  ponds  in  Europe.  fresh  turned  up.    The  shore  must  also  be  gentle  and 

Hitherto  I  have  been  describing  the  crocodile  as  it  is  shelving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 

found  in  unpeopled  countries,  and  undisturbed  by  fre-  animal's  going  and  returning ;  and  a  convenient  place 

quent  encounters  with  maukind.     In  this  state  it  is  must  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  stream,  that  the 

fierce  and  cruel,  attacking  every  object  that  seems  en-  young  may  have  a  shorter  way  to  go.     When  all  these 

duad  with  motion ;  but  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  requisites  are  adjusted  the  animal  is  seen  cautiously 

long  peopled,  where  t)ie  inhabitants  are  civilised  and  stealing  upon  shore  to  deposit  her  burthen.  The  presence 

tlie  rivers  frequented,  tliis  animal  is  solitary  and  fearful,  of  a  man,  a  beast,  or  even  a  bird,  is  sufficient  to  deter 

So  far  from  coming  to  attack  a  man,  it  sinks  at  his  ap-  her  at  that  time ;  and  if  she  perceives  any  creature  look- 

proach  with  the  utmost  precipitation ;  and,  as  if  sen-  ing  on  she  infallibly  returns.    If,  however,  nothing  ap- 

sible  of  superior  power,  even  decliues  the  engagement  pears,  she  then  goos  to  work,  soratching  up  the  sand 

We  have  seeu  more  than  one  instance  in  Animated  Na-  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making  a  hole  pretty  deep  in  tlie 

ture  of  th""  contempt  which  at  first  the  lower  orders  shore.  Thei-e  she  deposits  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  eggs, 

of    the    creation    have   for  man  till  they  have  expe-  of  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  of  the  same  figure, 

rieueed  his  powers  of  destruction.     The  lion  and  tiger  covered  with  a  tough,  white,  skin-like  parchment     She 

amoug  beasts,  the  whale  among  fishes,  the  albati*oss  and  takes  above  an  hour  to  perform  this  task ;  and  then 

the  penguin  among  birds,  meet  the  first  encounters  covering  up  the  place  so  artfully  that  it  can  scarcely  be 

of  man  without  dread  or  apprehension  ;  but  they  soon  perceived,  she  goes  back  to  retiun  again  the  next  day. 

learn  to  acknowledge  his  superiority,  and  take  i-efuge  Upon  her  return,  with  the  same  precaution  as  before, 

from   his  power  in  the  deepest  fastnesses  of  Nature,  she  lays  about  the  same  number  of  eggs;  and  the  day 

This  may  account  for  the  diiferent  characters  which  following,  also,  a  like  number.    Thus  having  deposited 

have  been  given  us  of  the  crocodile  and  the  alligator  by  her  whole  quantity,  and  having  covered  them  close  up 

travellers  at  different  times — some  describing  them  as  in  the  sana,  they  are  soon  vivified  by  the  heat  of  the 

harmless  and  fearful,  as  ever  avoiding  the  sight  of  man,  sun;   and  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  the  young  ones 

and  preying  only  upon  fishes ;   others  ranking  them  brpak  open  the  shell.    At  this  time  the  female  is  in- 

among  the  destroyers  of  Nature;  describing  them  as  sti no tivcly  taught  that  her  young  ones  want  relief ;  and 

famished  with  strength  and  impelled  by  malignity  to  she  goes  upon  land  to  scratch  away  the  sand  and  set 

do  mischief — ^representing  them  as  the  greatest  enemies  them  free.     Her  brood  quickly  avail  themselves  of  their 

of  mankind,  and  particularly  desirous  of  human  prey.  lil>erty ;  a  pait  run  unguided  to  the  water  ;•  another  part 

The  truth  is,  the  animal  has  been  justly  described  by  ascend  the  back  of  the  female,  and  are  carried  thither 

both — being  such  as  it  is  found  in  places  difibrently  in  gieater  safety.    But  the  moment  they  arrive  at  the 

peopled  or  differently  civilised.     Wherever  the  crocodile  water  all  natural  connexion  is  at  an  end :  when  the 

has  reigned  long  unmolested  it  is  fierce,  bold,  and  female  has  introduced  her  young  to  their  natural  ele- 

dangerous ;  wherever  it  has  been  harassed  hy  mankind,  ment,  not  only  she,    but    the  male,  become  among* 

its  retreats  invaded,  and  its  numbers  destroyed,  it  is  the   number  of  their  most  formidable    enemies,  and 

tliere  timorous  and  inoffensive.  devour  as  many  of  them  as  they  can.    The  whole  brood 

In  some  places,  therefore,  this  animal,  instead  of  being  scattera  into  different  pai'ts  at  the  bottom ;  b^  far  the 

formidable,  is  not  only  inoffensive,  but  is  cherished  and  greatest  number  ara  destroyed,  and  the  rest  find  safety 

admired.     In  the  river  San  Domingo  the  crocodiles  are  in  their  agility  or  minuteness. 

the  most  inoffensive  animals  in  Nature;  the  children        Hut  it  is  not  the ci*ocodile  alone  that  is  thus  fouod  to 

play  with  them,  and  ride  about  on  their  backs;  they  thin  their  numbers ;  the  eggs  of  this  animal  are  not  only 

even  beat  them  sometimes  without  receiving  the  smallest  a  delicious  feast  to  the  savage,  but  are  eagerly  sought 

injury.    It  is  true  the  inhabitants  are  very  careful  of  this  after  by  every  beast  and  bird  of  prey.    The  ichneumon 

gentle  breed,  and  consider  them  as  harmless  domestics,  was  erected  into  a  deity  among  the  ancients  for  its  sue- 

It  is  probable  that  the  smell  of  musk,  which  all  these  cess  in  destroying  the  eggs  of  these  monsters :  at  present 

animals  exhale,  may  render  them    agreeable    to  the  tliat  species  of  the  vulture  called  the  allinazo  is  their 

savages  of  that  part  of  Africa.    They  are  often  known  most  prevailing  enemy.    All  along  the  banks  of  great 

to  taKO  the  part  of  this  animal  which  contains  the  musk,  rivers,  for  thousands  of  miles,  the  crocodile  is  seen  to 

and  wear  it  as  a  perfume  about  their  pei'sons.  Travellers  propagate  in  numbers  that  would  soon  oveiTun  tiie  earth, 

are  not  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  body  these  musk-  but  for  the  vulture,  that  seems  appointed  by  Providence 

bags  are  contained ;  some  say  in  the  ears,  some  in  the  to  abridge  its  fecundity.    These  birds  are  ever  found  in 

part^  of  generation ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  greatest  numbers  where  the  crocodile  is  most  numerous; 

that  this  musky  substance  is  amassed  in  glands  under  and,  hiding  themselves  within  the  thick  branches  of  the 

the  legs  and  arms.    From  whatsoever  pan  of  the  body  trees  tliat  shade  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  they  watch  the 

this  odour  proceeds  it  is  very  strong  and  powerful,  female  in  silence,  and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  with- 

tincturing  the  flesh  of  the  whole  body  with  its  taste  and  out  interruption.     Then,  when  she  has  retired,  they 

smell.    The  crocodile's  flesh  is  at  best  very  bad,  tough  encourage  each  other  with  cries  to  the  spoil ;  and,  flodt- 

eating ;  and  unless  the  musk-bags  be  separated  it  is  in-  ing  all  together  upon  the  hidden  treasure,  tear  up  the 

supportable.      The    Negroes    themselves    cannot  well  eggs,  and  devour  them  in  a  much  quicker  time  than 

digest  the  flesh ;  but  then  a  crocodile's  egg  is  to  them  they  were  deposited.    Nor  are  they  less  diligent  in  at> 

the  most  delicate  morsel  in  the  world.    Even  savages  tending  the  female  while  she  is  carrying  her  yocmg  to 

exhibit  their  epiciues  as  well  as  we;  and  one  of  true  the  water;  for  if  any  one  of  them  happens  to  drop  bv  the 

taste  will  spare  neither  pains  nor  danger  to  furnish  him-  way  it  is  sure  to  receive  no  mercy, 
self  with  his  favourite  repast    For  this  reason  he  often        Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  late 

watches  the  places  where  the  female  comes  to  lay  her  travellers  of  the  propagation  of  Uiis  animal— an  aocoont 

eggs,  and  upon  her  retiring  seizes  the  booty.  adopted  by  Linnaeus  and  the  most  learned  naturalists 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  fresh  waters,  and  though  of  the  age.    Yet,  if  one  might  argue  fh)m  the  general 

they  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sea,  yet  they  may  be  analogy  of  Nature,  the  cro^)dile*s  devonring  her  own 
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young  when  she  gets  to  the  water  seems  douhtful.    This  Not  only  this,  but  many  others  of  the  lizard  tribe  are 

may  be  a  story  raised  from  the  general  idea  of  this  ani-  said  to  have  venom  ;  but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  man 

mal's  rapacious  cruelty ;  when,  in  fact,  the  crocodile  kind  for  their  happiness  would  examine  into  the  foun- 

only  seems  more  cruel  than  other  auimals  because  it  has  dation  of  this  reproach.    By  thai  means  many  of  them 

more  power  to  do  mischief.    It  is  probable  that  it  is  not  that  are  now  shunned  and  detested  might  be  found 

more  diyested  of  parental  tenderness  than  other  crea-  inofifensiye ;  their  figure,  instead  of  exciting  either  hoixor 

tures ;  and  I  am  the  more  led  to  think  so  from  the  or  disgust,  would  then  only  tend  to  animate  the  general 

peculiar  formation  of  one  of  the  crocodile  kind.     This  scene  of  Nature ;  and  speculation  might  examine  their 

IS  called  the  open-bellied  crocodile,  and  is  furnished  manners  in  coufidence  and  security.    Certain  it  is,  that 

with  a  false  belly  like  the  opossum,  where  the  young  all  of  the  lizard  kind  with  which  we  ai*e  acquainted  in 

creep  out  and  in  as  their  dangers  or  necessities  require,  this  country  are  perfectly  haiTnless ;  and  it  is  equally 

The  crocodile  thus  furnished  at  least  cannot  be  said  to  true    that,  for  a  long  time,   till   our  prejudices  were 

be  an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  since  she  thus  gives  removed,  we  considered  not  only  the  newt,  but  the 

them  more  than  parental  protection.     It  is  probable,  snake  and  the  blind-worm,  as  fraught  with  the  most 

also,  that  this  open-bellied  crocodile  is  viviparous,  and  destructive  poison.    At  present  we  have  got  over  these 

fosters  her  young  that  are  prematurely  excluded  in  this  prejudices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  other  nations  made 

second  womb  until  they  come  to  proper  matuiity.  the  same  efforts  for  information,  it  would  be  found  that 

How  long  the  crocodile  liyes  we  are  not  ceitainly  in-  the  malignity  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  lizai'd  tribe  was 

formed ;  if  we  may  belieye  Aristotle,  it  liyes  to  the  age  only  in  the  imagination. 

of  a  man ;  but  the  ancient;^  so  mucli  amused  themselves  With  respect  to  the  salamander,  the  whole  tribe,  from 

in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even  the  moron  to  the  gekko,  ai'o  said  to  be  venomous  to  the 

truth  from   them  is  suspicious.     What  we   know  for  last  degi*ee ;  yet,  when  experiments  have  been  tried,  no 

certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that  among  the  various  arts,  no  proyocations  could  excite  these  animals  to  the 

aliittials  that  were  nroduced  to  fight  in  the  Amphitheatre  rage  of  biting.    They  seem  timid  and  iuoffensive,  only 

at  Home  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  wanting,  living  upon  woitus  and  insects ;  quite  destitute  of  fangs, 

Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them  living  in  his  unrivalled  like  the  viper ;  their  teeth  ai'o    yer}'  small,   and  they 

exhibitions ;  and  the  Romans  considered  him  as  the  are  hardly  able  to  inflict  a  wotmd.    But  as  the  teeth 

best  citizen,  because  he  furnished  them  with  the  most  are  thus  incapable  of  offending,  the  people  of  the  conn- 

expensive  entertainments.     But  entertaiTmient  at  that  tries  where  they  are  found  have  recourse  to  a  venomous 

coiTupt  time  was  tlieir  only  occupation.  slaver,  which  they  su])pose  iasues  from  the  animaTs 

mouth ;  they  also  tell  us  of  a  venom  issuing  from  the 

claws:  eyen  Linnssus  seems  to  acknowledge  the  fact; 

but  thinks  it  a  probable  supposition  that  this  venom 

CHAP.   UL  may  proceed  from  their  urine. 

Of  all  animals  the  gekko  is  the  most  notorious  for  its 

ov  THS  SALAMANDER.  powcrs  of  miscbicf ;  yet  we  are  told  by  those  who  load  it 

with  that  calumny  that  it  is  very  frioudly  to  man,  and 

The  ancients  have  described  a  lizard  that  is  bred  from  though  supplied  with  the  most  deadly  virulence  is  yet 
beat,  that  lives  in  the  flames,  and  feeds  upon  fire  as  its  never  known  to  bite  It  would  be  absurd  in  us,  without 
proper  nourishment.  As  they  saw  every  other  element —  experience,  to  pronounce  upon  the  noxious  or  inoffensive 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  water — ^inhabited,  Fancy  was  set  qualities  of  animals ;  yet  it  is  most  probable,  fi'om  an 
to  work  to  find  or  make  an  inhabitant  in  fire,  and  thus  inspection  of  the  teeth  of  lizards  and  from  their  inoffen- 
to  people  every  part  of  Nature.  It  will  be  needless  to  siye  qualities  in  Europe,  that  the  gekko  has  been  un- 
say that  there  is  no  such  animal  existing ;  and  that  of  all  justly  accused ;  and  that  its  serpen^ like  figure  has  in- 
others  the  modem  salamander  has  the  smallest  affinity  yolved  it  in  one  common  reproach  with  serpents. 
to  such  an  abode.  The  salamander  best  known  in  Europe  is  from  eight 

Whether  the  animal  that  now  goes  by  the  name  of  to  eleyen  inches  long,  usually  black,  spotted  with  yellow, 
the  salamander  be  the  same  with  that  described  by  Pliny  and  when  taken  in  the  hand  feeling  cold  to  a  great  de- 
is  a  doubt  with  me ;  but  this  is  not  a  place  for  the  gree.  There  are  several  kinds.  Our  black  water -newt 
discussion.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  modem  is  reckoned  among  the  number.  The  idle  report  of  its 
salamander  Is  an  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  and  under  being  inconsumable  in  fire  has  caused  many  of  these 
this  name  is  comprehended  a  large  tribe  that  all  go  by  poor  animals  to  be  burnt — but  we  cannot  say  as  philo- 
the  same  name.  Thei-e  have  been  not  less  than  sevea  sophical  martyrs ;  since  scearce  any  philosopher  could 
sorts  of  this  animal  described  by  Seba ;  and  to  have  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  experiment.  When 
some  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  figure,  if  we  suppose  tiirown  into  the  fire  the  animal  is  seen  to  burst  with  the 
the  tail  of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  ft*og  we  shall  heat  of  its  situation,  and  eject  its  fluids.  We  are  gravely 
not  be  far  from  precision.  Tlie  common  lizard  is  long,  told,  in  the  Philosophical  Ti'ansactions,  that  this  is  a 
small,  and  taper;  the  salamander,  like  the  frog,  has  its  eyes  method  the  animal  takes  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
towards  the  back  of  the  head ;  like  the  frog,  its  snout  is  When  examined  internally,  the  salamander  exhibits 
round  and  not  pointed,  and  its  belly  thick  and  swoln.  little  difference  from  other  animals  of  the  lizard  kind. 
The  claws  of  its  toes  are  short  and  feeble,  its  skin  It  is  furnished  with  lungs  that  sometimes  serve  for  the 
rough,  and  the  tongue,  unlike  that  of  the  smallest  of  the  offices  of  breathing ;  with  a  heart  that  has  it&communi- 
lizai'd  kind,  in  which  it  is  long  and  forked,  is  shorty  and  cations  open,  so  that  the  animal  cannot  easily  be  drowned, 
adhering  to  the  under-jaw.  Tlie  ovary  in  the  female  is  double  the  size  of  what  it 

But  it  is  not  in  figure  that  this  animal  chiefly  differs  is  in  others  of  this  tribe ;  and  the  male  is  furnished  with 

from  the  rest  of  the  lizard  tribe ;  for  it  seems  to  differ  in  four  testiculi  instead  of  two.    But  what  deserves  paj> 

nature  and  conformation     In  nature  it  is  unlike,  being  ticular  notice  is  the  manner  of  this  animal's  bringing 

A  heavy,  torpid  animal;  whereas  the  lizard  tribe  are  forth  its  young  alive.     "The  salamander,**  says  tny 

actiye,  restless,  and  ever  in  motion  :  in  conformation  it  author,   "begins  to  show  itself  in  spring,  and  chiefly 

18  unlike,  as  the  salamander  is  produced  alive  from  the  during  heavy  rains.    When  the  warm  weather  returns 

body  of  its  parent,  and  is  completely  formed  the  moment  it  disappears,  and  never  leaves  its  hole  during  either 

of  its  exclusion.     It  differs  from  them  also  in  its  genei-al  great  heats  or  severe  colds,  both  which  it  equally  fears, 

reputation  of  being  venomous :  however,  no  trials  that  When  taken  in  the  hand  it  lyjpears  like*  a  lump  of  ice ; 

have  been  hitherto  made  seem  to  confirm  Uie  truth  it  consequently  loves  the  shade,  and  is  found  at  the  feet 

of  tb*  report  of  old  trees  suiTOunded  with  brushwood  at  the  bottom. 
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It  is  fond  of  running  along  new-ploughed  grounds —  ever.    ludeed,  as  many  of  this  kind,  both  salamanden 

probably  to  seek  for  worms,  which  are  its  ordinary  food,  and  lizards,  are  torpid  or  nearly  so  during  the  winter, 

One  of  these,"  continues  my  author,  "  I  took  alive  some  the  loss  of  their  appetite  lor  so  long  a  time  is  the  lees 

years  ago  in  a  ditch  that  had  been  lately  made.     I  laid  surprising. 

It  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  upon  comiug  home,  and  there 

it  disgorged  from  the  throat  a  worm  three  inches  long,  _^ 

that  lived  for  an  hour  after,  though  wounded  as  I  su])- 

pose  by  the  teeth  of  the  animal.    I  afterwards  cut  up  CHAP.  IV. 

another  of  these  lizards,  and  saw  not  less  than  fifty 

young  ones,  resembling  the  parent,  come  from  its  womb.  of  the  cameleon,  the  iguana,  and  ijzabds  of 

all  alive,  and  actively  running  about  the  room."    It  wei-e  different  kinds. 

to  be  wished  the  author  had  used  another  word  beside 

that  of  "  worm  ;"    as  wo  now  are  in  doubt  whether  he  It  were  to  be  wished  that  animals  could  be  so  classed, 

meaus  a  I'eal  worm  or  a  young  animal  of  the  lizard  that  by  the  very  mentioning  their  rank  we  should  receire 

spdcies:  had  h6  been  more  explicit,  and  had  it  appeared  some  insight  into  their  history.  Tliis  I  have  endeavoured 

that  it  was  a  real  young  lizard,  which  I  take  to  be  his  to  do  in  most  instances;  but  in  the  present  chapter  all 

meaning,  we  might  here  see  a  wonder  of  Nature  brought  method  is  totally  unserviceable.    Here  distribution  gires 

to  the  proof  which  many  have  asserted  and  many  have  no  general  ideas ;  for  some  of  the  animals  to  be  here 

thought  pro])er  to  deny — I  mean  the  refuge  which  the  mentioned  produce  by  eggs,  some  by  spawn,  and  some 

young  of  the  shark,  the  lizard,  and  the  viper  kinds  are  are  viviparous.     The  peculiar  manner  in  propagating  in 

said  to  take  by  i*unning  down  the  throat  of  the  parent,  each  is  very  indistinctly  known.    The  iguana  and  the 

and  there  finding  a  temporary    security.      The  fact,  cameleon  we  know  bring  forth  eggs ;  some  others  also 

indeed,  seems  a  little  extraordinary ;   and  yet  it  is  so  produce  in  the  same  manner ;  out  of  the  rest,  which 

frequently  attested  by  some,  and  even  believed  by  others  naturalists  make  amount  to  above  fifty,  we  have  bat 

whose   authority  is    respectable,    among    the  number  very  indistinct  information. 

of  whom  we  find  Mr.   Pennant,   that  the  argument  In  the  former  divisions  of  this  tribe  we  had  to  obsenre 

of  strangeness  must  give  way  to  the  weight  of  authority,  upon  animals  formidable  from  their  size,  or  disgusting 

However  this  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  animal's  from  their  frog-like  head  and  appearance :  in  the  present 
being  viviparous,  and  producing  above  fifty  at  a  time,  division  all  the  animals  are  either  beautiful  to  the  eye 
They  come  from  the  parent  in  full  perfection,  and  or  grateful  to  the  appetite.  The  lizards,  properly  so 
quickly  leave  her  to  shift  for  themselves.  Tliese  animals,  called,  are  beautifully  painted  and  mottled;  their  frolic- 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  Nature,  want  scarce  auy  help  some  agility  is  amusing  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
when  excluded ;  they  soon  complete  the  little  circle  their  appearance ;  and  the  great  afibction  which  some 
of  their  education,  and  in  a  day  or  two  are  capable  of  them  show  to  man  should  in  some  measure  be  repaid 
of  practising  all  the  arts  of  subsistence  and  evasion  with  kindness.  Others,  such  as  the  iguana,  though  not 
])ractised  by  their  kind.  possessed  of  beauty,  are  very  serviceable,  furnishing 

They  are  all  ampliibious,  or  at  least  are  found  capable  one  of  the  most  luxurious  feasts  the  tropical  climates 

of  subsistihg  in  either  element   when  placed  there ;  can   boast  of.      Those  treated  of  l)efore  were  objects 

if  those  taken  from  land  are  put  into  water  they  continue  of   curiosity,    because    they   were   apparently    objects 

there  in  seeming  health ;    and,  on  the  contrai7,  those  of  danger ;  most  of  these  here  mentioned  have  either 

taken  from  the  water  will  live  upon  land.     In  water,  use  or  beaijty  to  engage  us. 

however,  they  exhibit  a  gi-eater  variety  in  their  appear-  Directly  descending  from  the  crocodile,  we  find  the 

ance ;    and  what  is  equally  wonderful  with  the  rest  cordyle,  the  tockay,  and  the  tejuguacu,  all  growing  less 

of  their  history,  during  the  whole  spring  and  summer  in  oi-der  as  I  have  named  them.     These  fill   up  the 

this  water-lizard  changes  its  skin  every  fourth  or  fifth  chasm  to  be  found  between  the  crocodile  and  the  African 

day,  and  during  the  winter  every  fifteen  days.    This  iguana. 

operation  they  perform  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  the  The  iguana  whioh  deserves  our  notioe  is  about  five 

claws ;  and  it  seems  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  and  feet  long,  and  the  body  about  as  thick  as  one's  thigh : 

pain.    The  cast  skins  are  frequently  seen  floating  on  the  skin  is  covered  with  small  scales,  like  those  of  a 

the  surface  of  the  water;  they  are  sometimes  seen  also  serpent;  and  the  back  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  prickles, 

with  a  part  of  their  old  skin  still  sticking  to  one  of  their  that  stand  up  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw;  the  eves  seem  to 

limbs  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  rid  of;  and  be  but  half  opened,  except  when  the  animal  is  angry, 

thus,  like  a  man  with  a  boot  half  drawn,  are  in  some  and  then  they  appear  large  and  sparkling ;  both  the  jaws 

measure  crippled  in  their  own  spoils.    This  also  often  are  full  of  very  sharp  teeth,  and  the  bite  is  dangereus 

corrupts,  and  the  leg  drops  off;  but  the  animal  does  not  though  not  venomous,  for  it  never  lets  loose  till  it  is 

seem  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  to  all  killed.    The  male  has  a  skin  hanging  under  his  throat, 

the  lizard  kind  is  but  a  trifling  calamity.    They  can  live  which  reaches  down  to  his  breast ;  and,  when  displeased, 

several  hours  even  after  the  loss  of  their  head ;  and  for  he  pufls  it  up  like  a  bladder ;  he  is  one-third  larger  and 

some  time  under  dissection,  all  the  parts  of  this  animal  stronger  than  the  female ;  though  the  strength  of  either 

seem  to  retain  life  :  but  the  tail  is  the  part  that  longest  avails  them  little  towards  their  defence.    The  males  an 

retains  its  motion.    Salt  seems  to  be  much  more  effica-  ash-coloured,  and  the  females  are  green, 

cious  in  destroying  these  animals  than  the  knife :  for  The  flesh  of  these  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest 

upon  being  sprinkled  with  it  the  whole  body  emits  a  delicacy  of  Africa  and  America ;    and  the  sportsmen 

viscous  liquor,  and  the  lizard  dies  in  three  minutes  in  of  those  climates  go  out  to  hunt  the  iguana  as  we  do  in 

great  agonies.  pursuit  of  the  pheasant  or  the  hare.    In  the  beginning 

The  whole  of  the  lizard  kind  are  also  tenacious  of  life  of  the  season,  when  the  great  floods  of  the  tropical 

in  another  respect,  and  the  salamander  among  the  num-  climates    are  past  away,  and  vegetation    starts   into 

her.    They  sustain  the  want  of  food  in  a  surprising  universal  verdure,  the  sportsmen  are  seen,  with  a  noose 

manner.    One  of  them,  brought  from  the  Indies,  lived  and  a  stick,  wandering  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers  to 

nine  months  without  any  other  food  than  what  it  re-  take    the    iguana.      This  animal,  though  apparently 

ceived  from  licking  a  piece  of  earth  on  which  it  was  formed  for  combat,  is  the  most  harmless  creatmre  of  all 

brought  over ;  another  was  kept  by  Seba  in  an  empty  the  forest ;   it  lives  among  the  trees  or  sports  in  Um 

vial  for  six  months  without  any  noiuishment;  and  water  without  ever  offering  to  offend :  there,  having  M 

itedi  talks  of  a  large  one,  brought  from  Africa,  that  lived  upon  the  flowers  of  the  mahot  and  the  leaves  of  the 

(br  eight  months  without  taking  any  nourishment  what-  mapou,  that  grow  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  it  goes 
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to  Tepi>8e  upon  the  biunches  of  the  trees  that  hang  over  spotted  with  brown  spots  of  a  greenish  cast  When  it  is 
the  water.  Upon  land  the  animal  is  swift  of  foot ;  but  wrapped  up  in  a  white  linen  oloth  for  two  or  three 
when  once  in  possession  of  a  tree  it  seems  conscious  minutes  the  natural  colour  becomes  much  lighter,  but 
of  the  security  of  its  situation,  and  never  oifers  to  stir,  not  quite  white,  as  some  authors  have  pretended ;  how- 
There  the  sportsman  easily  finds  it,  and  as  easiW  fastens  ever,  from  hence  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  came- 
his  noose  round  his  neck ;  if  the  head  be  placed  in  such  leon  assumes  the  colour  of  the  objects  which  it  approaches; 
a  manner  that  the  noose  cannot  readily  be  fastened,  hj  this  is  entirely  an  error,  and  probably  has  taken  its  rise 
bitting  the  animal  a  blow  on  the  nose  with  the  stick  it  from  the  continual  changes  it  appears  to  undergo. 
Hfts  the  bead,  and  offers  it  in  some  manner  to  the  noose.  Le  Bruyn,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Levant,  has  given  us 
In  this  manner,  and  also  by  the  tail,  the  iguana  is  a  very  ample  description  of  the  cameleou.  During  his 
dragged  from  the  trees,  and  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  stay  at  Smyrna  he  bought  several  of  this  kind,  and,  to 
the  head.  try  how  long  they  could  live,  kept  four  of  them  in  a 

The  cameleon  is  a  very  different  animal ;   and  as  the  cage,  permitting  them  at  times  to  run  about  the  house, 

iguana  satisfies  the  appetite  of  the  epicure,  this  is  rather  The  fresh  sea-bi-eeze  seemed  to  give  them  most  spirits 

the  feast  of  the  philosopher.    Like  the  crocodile,  this  and  vivacity;  they  opened  their  mouths  to  take  it  in:  he 

little  animal  proceeds  from  an  egg ;  and  it  also  nearly  never  perceived  that  they  eat  anything,  except  now  and 

resembles  that  formidable  creature  in  form ;   but  it  dil-  then  a  fiy,  which  they  took  half  an  hour  to  swallow ;  he 

fors  widely  in  its  size  and  its  appetites — beiilg  not  more  observed  their  colour  often  to  change,  three  or  lour  times 

than  eleven  inches  long,  and  delighting  to  sit  upon  trees,  successively,  without  being  able  to  find  out  any  cause  for 

It  is  afraid  of  serpents,  from  which  it  is  unable  to  escape  such  alterations:  their  common  colour  be  found  to  be 

on  the  ground.  grey,  or  rather  a  pale  mouse-colour ;  but  its  most  fi'equent 

The  head  of  a  large  cameleon  is  nearly  two  inches  changes  were  into  a  beautiful  green  spotted  with  yel' 

long,  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail  four  low :  sometimes  the  animal  was  marked  all  over  with 

and  a  half;  the  tail  is  five  inches  long,  and  the  feet  two  dark-brown;    and  this  often  changed   into  a  lighter 

and  a  half;   the  thickness  of  the . bodv  is  different  at  brown:  some  colours,  however,  it  never  assumed,  and, 

different  times;   for  sometimes  from  the  back  to  the  contrary  to  what  was  said  above,  he  found  red  to  be  among 

belly  it  is  two  inches  and  sometimes  but  one,  as  it  can  the  number. 

blow  itself  up  and  contract  itself  at  pleasure.     This  Though  our  traveller  took  the  utmost  care,  he  was  un- 

swelling  and  contraction  is  not  only  of  the  back  and  able  to  preserve  any  of  them  alive  above  five  months; 

beUy,  but  also  of  tibe  legs  and  tfdL  and  many  of  them  died  in  four.    When  the  cameleon 

lliese  different  tumours  do  not  proceed  from  a  dQa-  changes  place  and  attempts  to  descend  from  an  eminence 

tion  of  the  breast  in  breathing,  which  rises  and  falls  by  it  moves  with  the  utmost  precaution,  advancing  one  leg 

turns,  but  are  very  irregular,  and  seem  adopted  merely  very  deliberately  before  the  other,  still  securiug  itself  by 

from  caprice.    The  cameleon  is  often  seen  as  it  were  holding  whatever  it  can  grasp  by  the  tiul.    It  seldom 

blown  up  for  two  hours  together,  and  then  it  continues  opens  its  mouth,  except  for  fresh  air;  and,  when  that  is 

growing  less  and  less  insensibly ;   for  the  dilation  is  supplied,  discovers  its  satisfaction  by  its  motions  and  the 

always  more  quick  and  visible  than  the  contraction,  frequent  changes  of  its  colour.    The  tongue  is  sometimes 

In  this  last  state  the  animal  appears  extremely  lean ;  darted  out  ofter  its  prey,  which  is  flies.    The  tongue  is 

the  spine  of  the  back  seems  sharp,  and  all  the  ribs  may  as  long  as  the  whole  body.    The  eyes  are  remarkably 

be  counted ;  the  tendons  of  the  legs  and  arms  may  also  little,  though  they  stand  out  of  the  head ;  they  have  a 

be  seen  very  distinctly.  single  eye-lid,  like  a  cap  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  through 

This  method  of  puf&ng  itself  up  is  similar  to  that  in  which  the  sight  of  the  eye  appears,  which  is  of  a  shining 

pigeons,  whose  crops  are  sometimes  greatly  distended  brown:  and  round  it  there  is  a  little  circle  of  gold-colour: 

with  air.    The  cameleon  has  a  power  of  driving  the  air  but  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their  coniormation  is, 

it  breathes  over  every  part  of  the  body ;    however,  it  that  the  animal  often  moves  one  eye  when  the  other  is 

only  gets  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles ;   for  the  entirely  at  rest ;  nay,  sometimes  one  eye  will  seem  to 

muscles  themselves  are  never  swoln.    The  skin  is  very  look  directly  forwara  wliile  the  other  looks  backward, 

cold  to  the  touch ;   and  though  the  animal  seems  so  and  one  will  look  upwards  while  the  other  regards  the 

lean,  there  is  no  feeliog  the  beating  of  the  heart    The  earth. 

surfaee  of  the  skin  is  unequal,  and  has  a  grain  not  un-  To  this  class  of  lizards  we  may  refer  the  dragon,  a 

like  shagreen,  but  very  soft,  each  eminence  being  as  most  terrible  animal,  but  most  probably  not  of  Nature's 

smooth  as  though  it  were  polished.    Some  of  these  little  formation.    Of  this  death-dealing  creature  all  people 

protuberances  are  as  large  as  a  pin*s  head  on  the  arms,  have  readj  and  the  most  barbai-ous  countries  to  this  day 

legs,  belly,  and  tail ;   but  on  the  shoulders  and  head  paint  it  to  the  imagination  in  all  its  terrors,  and  fear  to 

they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a  little  larger.    Tbose  meet  it  in  every  forest    It  is  not  enough  that  Nature 

under  the  throat  are  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  has  furnished  those  countries  with  poison  of  various 

from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breast    The  colour  of  all  these  malignity — with  serpents  forty  feet  long — ^with  elephants, 

eminences,  when  the  cameleon  is  at  rest  in  a  shady  lions,  and  tigers,  to  make  theirsituation  really  dangerous; 

place,  is  of  a  blueish  grey,  and  the  space  between  is  of  a  the  capricious  imagination  is  set  to  work  to  call  up  new 

pale  red  and  yellow.  terrors ;  and  scarce  a  savage  is  found  that  does  not  talk 

But  when  the  animal  is  removed  into  the  sun  then  of  winged  serpents  of  immoderate  length  flying  away 
comes  the  wonderful  part  of  it6  history.  At  first  it  an-  with  the  camel  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  destix>ying  mankind 
pears  to  suffer  no  change  of  colour,  its  greyish  spots  still  by  a  single  glare.  Happily,  however,  such  ravagers  are 
continuing  the  same ;  but  the  whole  surface  soon  seems  no  where  found  to  exist  at  present;  and  the  whole  race 
to  imbibe  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  simple  colouring  of  of  dragons  is  dwindled  down  to  the  flying  lizard,  et  little 
the  body  changes  into  a  variety  of  beautiful  hues,  harmless  creature  that  only  preys  upon  insects,  and  even 
Wherever  the  light  comes  upon  the  body  it  is  a  tawny  seems  to  embellish  the  forest  with  its  beauty.  The  fly- 
brown  ;  but  that  part  of  Uie  skin  on  which  the  sun  does  ing  lizard  of  Java  perches  upon  fruit-trees,  and  feeds 
not  shine  changes  into  several  brighter  colours — ^pale  upon  flies,  ants,  butterflies,  and  other  small  insects.  It 
yellow  or  vivid  crimson — ^which  form  spots  of  the  size  is  a  vexy  harmless  creature,  and  does  no  mischief  in  any 
of  half  one's  finger :  some  of  these  descend  from  the  spine  respect  Gentil,  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  a£Brm8 
half  way  down  the  back ;  and  others  appear  on  the  sides,  that  he  has  seen  these  lizards  at  the  island  of  Java  in  the 
arms,  and  tail.  When  the  sun  has  done  shining  the  East  Indies.  He  observed  they  flew  very  swiftly  from 
original  grey  colour  returns  by  degrees  and  covers  all  tree  to  tree ;  and  having  killed  one  he  could  not  but 
the  body.    Sometimes  the  animu  becomes  all  over  admire  the  akin,  which  was  painted  with  several  beautiful 

8c 
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Mbars:   it  inm  A  ftmt  la  length,  ind  badftmrDliw%  But  though  we  hare  thntf  reduoed  these  cUuig«i% 

like  the  eommoti  lizutle ;  but  ite  held  was  flat,  and  bad  having  been  incapable  of  wholly  ^'emoving  them,  m 

k  small  hole  in  the  middle ;  the  wings  Were  Vety  thin,  other  parte  of  the  world  they  still  rage  with  all  their 

and  resembled  thoM  of  a  flying  flsh.    About  the  neok  ancient  malignity.    Nature  seems  to  hare  placed  theM, 

Were  a  sort  of  Wattles^  not  unlike  those  of  oocks,  which  as  centinels  to  deter  mankind  from  qneading  too  widelT, 

ifave  it  no  disagreeable  appearanoe.    He  intended  te  and  from  eeeking  new  abodes  till  they  haye  thorongfaly 

hare  preserved  it  in  order  to  bring  it  into  Europe ;  but  it  eultirated  those  at  home.    In  the  warm  countries  th«t 

was  corrupted  by  the  heat  befors  the  close  of  the  day  |  lie  within  the  tropic  as  wdU  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 

however,  they  hate  einoe  been  brought  into  Englahd,  north,  where  the  inhabitants  are  fiBw,  dsB  serpents  pto> 

und  are  now  common  enough  in  the  cabinets  of  the  pagate  in  equal  proportion.    But  of  all  countries  thoee 

Curious.  leffions  haTC  them  in  the  greateet  abundance  whwe  the 

Tlie  last  animal  of  the  lieard  kind  that  I  shall  mention  fields  are  unpeopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  frlimati 

is  the  Chalcidian  Heard  of  Aldrotandus,  very  impnoperiy  eupnlies  warmth  and  humidity.    All  along  the  swampj 

ealled  the  seps  by  modem  historians.    This  animal  seems  bsinks  of  the  river  Niger  or  the  Oronoeo,  where  the  son 

to  make  the  shade  that  eepatiales  the  lizard  from  the  ser-  is  hot,  the  forests  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  eer> 

pent  race.    It  has  four  legs,  like  the  lizard,  but  so  short  pents  cling  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  infiniie 

ee  to  be  utteriy  ttnsei-vioeable  in  walking :  it  has  a  long  numbers,  and  cany  on  an  unceasing  war  against  all 

Mender  body,  like  the  serpent ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  the  other  animals  in  their  vicinitir.   Travelers  have  aasursd 

ee)rpent*s  maligtiitv  also.    The  fore- legs  are  rsry  near  us  that  they  hare  often  eeen  large  enakes  twining  roiuid 

the  head ;  the  hind  legs  are  placed  fiir  backward ;  but  the  trunk  ch  a  tall  tree,  encompaseinff  it  like  a  wreath^ 

before  and  behind  tlieyeeem  rather  Useless  Incumbranoee  and  thus  rising  and  descending  at  pleasure.    In  theae 

than  instruments  serving  to  assist  the  aninial  in  itB  eountriee,  therefore,  the  eerpent  is  too  fonnidaUe  to  be- 

Akotions,  or  in  nrovidinff  for  its  subsistanoe.    These  ani*  eome  an  object  of  curioaity,  for  it  exettee  more  violeBl 

mals  are  founa  above  three  feet  long,  and  thick  in  pro-  sensations. 

I^ortion,  with  a  large  head  and  pointed  snout    The  We  are  not»  therefore,  to  reject  as  wholly  fahulotis  ikm 

Whole  body  is  eovered  With  scales ;  and  the  belly  is  white  accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  dtnmmat 

mixed  with  blue.    It  has  four  crooked  teeth,  as  also  a  tions  committed  by  a  single  serpent.    It  is  probabie  in 

poi^t^d  tail,  wlilch,  however,  can  inflict  no  wound,  early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known  and  man^ 

Whether  the  teeth  be  inmilav  to  the  Viper's  fangs  we  are  kina  were  but  thinly  scattered  ^over  the  ewtfa,  that  tsi^ 

not  told ;  though Volateran us  says  they  are  c6vered  with  pents,  continuin|f  undndirbed  posseswte  of  the  ioNst^ 

h  membrane ;  by  which  t  tim  apt  to  think  he  means  a  grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude,  and  every  other  Cdbe 

tenom-bag,  which  is  found  at  the  root  of  the  teeth  of  all  ef  animals  Ml  before  tiiem.     It  then  might   hwt 

eerpents  that  are  poisbnous.    It  is  viviparous ;  fffeeen  happened  that  seipeMs  reigned  the  tynnts  of  a  di» 

young  ones  having  been  taken  idive  out  of  its  belly,  trict  for  centuries  together.    To  animals  of  this  kind. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  grown  by  time  and  mpacity  to  a  hundred  er  a  himdMd 

the  vipers  and,  like  that  animM,  its  bite  May  be  dan-  and  fifty  foet  in  length,  the  lion,  tiie  tiger,  and  even  the 

geroHs.  elephant  itself,  wete  but  feeUe  opponents.    The  dread^ 

fill  monster  spread  desolatkin  roana  him ;  every  cnature 

■ '      "  that  had  life  was  devoured,  or  fled  to  a  distance.    That 

horrible  "  ftttor,"  which  even  the  commonest  and  the 

BOOK  m.-^^-^OHAP.  I,  most  harmless  snakes  are  still  found  to  diffiise,  might  in 

theee  laiiger  ones  become  too  powerful  for  any  uving 

<it   s«K^SNt«   lit   oiiKSKAL.  being to  withstand ;  and  whilc they  pnyod  withtfOt  die^ 

tinction,  they  might  thus  also  have  poisoned  the  atmo»> 

We  now  tdtab  Ho  a  tribe  that  not  only  their  defeitnity,  t|here  aronnd  them.    In  this  manner,  having  for  ages 

fheir  venom,  theh*  reader  maligYiity,  but  also  our  prejn-  lived  in  tihe  hidden  and  unpeopled  forest,  and  findang  as 

dices  and  om*  very  teli^on  has  taiight  us  to  detest,   "the  then*  appetites  were  more  powerftd  the  quantity  of  their 

eerpent  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  enemy  of  man ;  prey  decreasing,  it  is  possible  they  nrigat  venture  boldly 

and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  and  annoy  him,  irom  their  retreats  into  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 

notwithstanding  all  the'ttrts  that  have  been  practised  to  oountry,  and  carry  ooAstematkm  among  mankind,  as 

destrov  it    Formidable  in  itself,  it  deters  the  invader  they  before  had  carried  desolation  among  the  lower  ranks 

from  the  puTBtf  it;  and 'from  Its  figure  capable  ^finding  of  Nature.    We  have  many  hietories  of  antiquity  pre* 

ehelter  in  a  little  Spaee,  it  is  not  easily  discovered  by  senting  us  each  a  picture,  and  exhibiting  a  whme  nation 

those  who  Would  venttire  tb  try  the  encounter.    Thus  sinking  under  ti>e  ravages  of  a  single  serpent.    At  tiiat 

possessed  at  once  of  potent  terms  and  inaccessible  or  time  man  had  not  leamed  the  art  of  mntnig  the  eflbrts 

secure  retreats,  it  baffles  all  the  arts  of  man,  though  of  many  to  efl^  one  greait  purpose.    Opposing  multfr* 

never  so  earnestly  bent  upon  its  destruction.  tudes  only  added  new  victims  to  die  general  Mlamity, 

Their  numbers,  however,    are  thinned   bv  human  and  indreased  mutual  embarrassment  and  tenor.    The 

assiduity ;  and  it  is  possiMe  some  6f  the  kinds  are  animid  was  therefore  to  be  singly  opposed  by  him  wba 

wholly  destroyed.    In  none  of  the  'countries  of  Europe  had  the  greatest  strength,  the  best  armour,  and  die  most 

are  they  sufficiently  numerous  to  he  truly  terrible ;  the  undaunted  courage.    In  such  an  encounter  huadieds 

philosopher  can  meditate  in  the  fields  without  danger,  must  have  ftdlen ;  till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  rest,  by 

and  the  lover  seek  the  grove  without  fearing  any  wounds  a  fortunate  blow,  or  by  taking  the  monster  in  its  toipii 

but  those  of  metaphor.    The  variotts  malignity  that  interval  and  surchatged  with  spoil,  might  kill,  and  wm 

has  been  ascribed  to  European  serpents  of  old  is  now  rid  his  country  of  the  destroyer,    Sudi  was  the  original 

Mterly  unknown ;  there  are  not  above  three  or  four  occupation  of  heroes ;  and  those  who  first  obtained  that 

kinds  that  are  dangerous,  and  their  poison  operates  in  name,  f!rom  their  destroying  the  ravageie  of  the  eatth, 

ail  in  the  same  manner.    A  burning  pain  in  the  part,  gained  it  much  more  deservedly  than  their  saoeessots, 

easily  removable  by  timely  applications,  is  the  worst  Who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for  their  skill  in 

effect  that  we  experience  from  the  bite  of  the  most  destroying  each  other.    But  as  we  descend  into  mete 

venomous  serpents  of  Europe.    The  drowsy  death,  the  enlightened  antiquity  we  find  these  ^mimals  leas  fonai- 

etartiiig  of  the  blood  from  every  pore,  the  insatiable  and  dable,  as  being  attacked  in  a  more  sueeessfui  mauMr. 

biimiug  thirst,  the  melting  down  the  solid  mass  of  the  We  are  told  that  while  Begulns  led  his  army  along  Ike 

Whole  form  into  one  heap  of  putrefaction — ^these  are  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  m  Africa,  mi  eoanaoiOMmt' 

horrors  with  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  pent  dispated  bis  passage  o^rer.    We  an  anuMd  \ff 
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Pliny,  who  says  that  he  himself  saw  the  akin,  thai  it  ia  wanting,  and  the  aerpent  winks  onli^  with  that  helow ; 

was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  in  others,  the  animal  has  a  nictitating  membrane  or 

destroyed  many  of  the  army.     At  last,   however,  the  skin,  resembling  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which 

battering-engines  were  brought  out  against  it ;  and  these  keeps  the  eyes  clean  and  preserves  the  eight.    The  sub- 

assailing  it  at  a  distance  it  was  soon  destroyed.    Its  stance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard  and  homy — the  orys- 

spoils  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  taline  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  globe, 

an  ovation  for  its  success.    There  are,  perhaps,  few  facts  The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  visible  in  all ;  but 

better  ascertained  in  liistory  than  this ;  an  ovation  was  there  are  no  conduits  tor  smelling ;  though  it  is  pro- 

a  remarkable  honour,  and  waa  given  only  for  some  sig>  bable  that  some  of  them  e]]\|oy  that  sense  in  tolerable 

nal  exploit  that  did  not  deserve  a  triumph :  no  historian  perfection. 

would  oifer  to  invent  that  part  of  the  story  at  least  with-  The  tongue  in  all  these  animals  is  long  and  forky. 

ent  being  subject  to  the  most  shameful  detection.    The  It  is  composed  of  two  long  fleshy  substances,  which  ter- 

skin  was  kept  for  several  yefuv  after  in  the  CafHtol ;  and  minate  in  sharp  points,  and  are  very  pliable.    At  the 

Pliny  says  he  saw  it  there :  now,  though  Pliny  was  a  root  it  is  connected  very  etixmgly  to  tlie  neck  by  two 

eredulous  writer,  he  was  by  no  means  a  false  one ;  and  tendons,  that  give  a  variety  of  play.    Some  of  the  viper 

whatever  he  says  he  has  seen  we  may  very  safely  rely  on.  kind  have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of  their 

At  present,  indeed,  such  ravages  from  serpents  are  scarce  bodies ;  they  are  continually  darting  them  out,  but  they 

seen  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  not  but  that  in  Africa  and  are  entirely  harmless,  and  only  terrify  those  who  are 

America  some  of  them  are  powerful  enough  to  brave  the  ignorant  of  the  real  situation  of  their  poieon. 

assaults  of  men  to  this  day.  If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we  shall  find 

But  happily  for  us,  we  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  it  very  wide  for  the  animal's  size,  and  capable  of  being 

«8  to  take  a  view  of  this  tribe  without  fearing  for  our  distended  to  a  great  degree ;  at  the  bottom  of  this  lies 

aafety.    To  us  their  slender  form,  their  undulating  mo-  the  stomach,  which  is  not  capacious,  and  receives  only 

tion,  their  vivid  colouring,  their  horrid  stench,  their  a  pait  of  the  prey*  while  the  rest  c<mtinues  in  the  gullet 

ibrky  tongue,  and  their  envenomed  fangs  are  totally  for  digestion.    When  the  substance  in  the  gullet  is  dis- 

hannless ;  and  in  this  country  their  uses  even  serve  to  solved  into  chyle  it  passes  into  the  intestines,  and  from 

oounterbalance  the  mischief  they  sometimes  occasion.  tiience  goea  to  nouriahment,  or  to  be  excluded    by 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  serpents  in  general,  thev  hava  the  vent 

marks  by  which  they  are  distingui^ed  from  all  the  rest  Like  most  other  animals,  eeipents  are  furnished  with 

of  animated  natore.    They  have  the  length  and  sunple-  lungs,  which  I  suppose  are  serviceable  in  breathing, 

flMSB  of  the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  swim  with;  they  have  though  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this 

the  scaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard,  but  they  operation  is  performed ;  for  though  serpents  are  often 

want  legs  to  walk  with ;  they  have  the  crawling  motion  seen  apparently  to  draw  in  their  breath,  yet  we  cannot 

of  the  worm,  but,  unlike  that  animal,  they  have  lungs  to  fij^d  the  smallest  sign  of  their  ever  rehiring  it  again. 

lH!eatfae  widi :  like  all  the  reptile  kind,  they  are  resentful  Their  lungs,  however,  are  lonff  and  lai^ge,  and  doubtlesa 

when  offended:   and  Nature  has  suj^lied  them  with  are  necessary  to  promote   toeir   languid   circulation, 

terrible  arms  to  revenge  every  injury.  The  heart  is  foitned  as  in  the  tortoise,  the  frog,  and  the 

Though  they  are  possessed  of  very  different  degrees  lizard  kinds,  so  as  to  work  without  the  assistance  of  the 

of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formidable  to  man,  and  lungs.    It  is  single,  the  greatest  part  of  the  blood  flow- 

liave  a  strong  stmihtude  of  form  to  each  other ;  and  it  ing  from  the  great  vein  to  the  great  arterv  by  the 

will  be  proper  to  mark  the  general  characters  before  we  shortest  course.      By  this  contrivance  of  Nature  we 

descend  to  particulars.    With  respect  to  their  conforma-  easily  gather  two  consequences — that  snakes  are  arophi- 

tion,  all  serpents  have  a  very  wide  mouth  in  proportion  bious,  being  eouaUy  capable  of  living  on  land  and  in 

to  the  size  of  tlte  head ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  water ;  and  also  that  they  are  torpid  in  winter,  like 

they  can  gape  and  swallow  the  head  of  another  animal  the  bat,  the  lizard,  and  other  animals  formed  in  the 

which  is  three  times  as  big  as  their  own.    I  have  seen  same  manner. 

a  toad  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a  snake,  at  Lord  Span-  The  vent  in  these  animals  serves  for  the  emission 
eer  s,  near  London,  the  body  of  which  was  thrice  the  of  the  urine  and  the  foeces,  and  for  the  purposes  of  gene- 
diameter  of  the  animal  that  swallowed  it  However,  ration.  The  instrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
it  is  no  way  surprising  that  the  tkin  of  the  snake  should  double,  being  forked  like  the  tongue ;  the  ovaries  in  the 
atretch  to  receive  so  Targe  a  morsel ;  the  wonder  seems  female  are  double  also ;  and  the  aperture  is  very  large, 
"how  the  jaws  eoidd  take  it  in.  To  explain  this,  it  must  in  order  to  receive  the  double  instrument  of  the  mide. 
•be  observed  that  the  jaws  of  this  animal  do  not  open  They  copulate  in  ttieir  retreats ;  and  it  is  said  by  the 
^as  OUTS,  in  Uie  manner  of  a  pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  ancients  that  in  this  situation  they  appear  like  a  serpent 
•ttre  applied  to  bones  and  play  upon  one  another ;  on  with  two  heads ;  but  how  far  this  remark  is  founded  in 
the  contrary,  the  serpent's  jaws  are  held  together  at  the  truth  I  do  not  find  any  of  the  modems  that  can  re» 
4x>ot8  by  a  stretching  muscular  skin ;  by  which  means  solve  me. 

ihey  open  as  widely  as  the  animal  chooses  to  stretch  As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  slender,  and  capa- 

them,  and  admit  of  a  prey  much  thicker  than  the  snake's  ble  of  bending  in  every  direction,  the  number  of  joints 

-own  body.    The  throat,  like  stretching  leather,  dilates  in  the  back-bone  are  numerous  beyond  what  one  would 

to  admit  the  morsel ;  the  stomach  receives  it  in  part ;  imagine.    In  the  generality  of  quadrupeds  thev  amoiuk 

«nd  the  rest  remaining  in  the  gullet,  putrefaction  and  to  not  above  thirtf  or  forty ;  in  the  serpent  kind  they 

the  juices  of  the  serpent's  body  unite  to  dissolve  it  amount  to  a  hundred  and  forty-five  from  the  head  to 

As  to  the  teeth,  I  will  talk  more  of  them  when  I  eome  the  vent,  and  twenty-five  more  from  that  to  the  tail, 

to  treat  of  the  vipers  poison ;  it  will  be  sufficient  heie  The  number  of  these  joints  must  give  the  back-bone  a 

to  observe  that  some  serpents  have  fangs,  or  canine  surprising  degree  of  pliancy ;  but  this  is  still  increased 

teeth,  and  others  are  without  them.    The  teeth  in  all  by  ^e  manner  in  which  each  of  these  joints  are  locked 

•are  crooked  and  hollow ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  into  the  other.    In  man  and  quadrupeds  the  flat  surfaces 

^are  capable  af  being  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  of  the  bones  are  laid  one  against  tne  other,  and  bound 

The  eyes  of   all  serpents  are  small,    if  compared  tight  by  sinews ;  but  in  serpents  the  bones  play  one 

to  the  length  •  of   the  body ;    and  though  differendv  witiiin  the  other  like  ball  and  socket,  so  that  they  have 

coloured  in  different  kinds,  yet  the  appearance  of  ail  full  motion  upon  each  other  in  every  direction.    Thus, 

48  malign  and  heavy ;   and  from  their  known  quali-  if  a  man  were  to  form  a  machine  composed  of  so  many 

ties  th^  strike  the  ima^nation  with    the  idea  of  a  joints  as  are  found  in  the  back  of  a  serpent,  he  would 

creature  meditating  mischief.    In  some  the  upper-eyelid  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  give  it  sudi  strength  and 
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pliancy  at  the  same  time.    The  chain  of  a  watch  is  but  a  was  just  going  to  sit  down  the  enormous  monster  began 

bungling  piece  of  workmanship  in  compaiison.  to  move,  and  the  poor  savage  perceiving  that  he  had 

Though  the  number  of  joihts  in  the  backbone  is  approached  a  hbojra,  the  greatest  of  all  the  serpent  kind, 

great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  still  greater ;  for  from  the  dropped  down  in  agony     The  soldier,  who  perceived  at 

head  to  the  vent  there  are  two  ribs  to  eveiy  joint,  which  some  distance  what  had  happened,  levelled  at  the  ser- 

makes  their  number  two  hundred  and   ninety  in  all.  pent's  head,  and,  by  a  lucky  aim,  shot  it  dead ;  however, 

These  ribs  are  furnished  with  muscles,  four  in  number ;  ne  continued  his  fire  until  he  was  assured  that  the 

which,  being  inserted  into  the  head,  run  along  to  the  animal  was  killed ;   and  then  going  up  to  rescue  his 

end  of  the  tail,  and  give  the  animal  strength  and  agility  companion,  who  had  fallen  motionless  by  its  side,  he  to 

in  all  its  motions.  his  astonishment  found  him  dead  likewise,  being  killed 

The  skin  also  contributes  to  its  motions,  being  com-  bv  the  fright    Upon  his  return  to  the  fort  and  telling 

posed  of  a  number  of  scales,  united  to  each  other  by  a  what  had  happened,  Mr.  Wentworth  ordered  the  animu 

transparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it  grows  to  be  brought  up,  when  it  was  measured,  and  found  to 

older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done  be  thirty-six  feet  long.    He  had  the  skin  stuffed,  and 

twice  a  year.    This  cover  then  bui-sts  near  the  head,  then  sent  to  Europe  as  a  present  to  the  Prinoe   of 

and  the  serpent  creeps  from  it,  by  an  undulatory  motion,  Orange. 

in  a  new  skin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former.    If  the        In  the  East  Indies  they  grow  also  to  an  enormous 

old  slough  be  then  viewed,  every  scale  will  be  distinctly  size,  particularly  in  the  Island  of  Java,  where  we  are 

seen  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and  will  be  found  greatest  assured  one  of  them  will  destroy  and  devour  a  buffalo, 

where  the  pai*t  of  the  body  they  covered  was  largest.  In  a  letter,  printed  in  the  German  Ephemerides,  we 

There  is  much  geometrical  neatness  in  the  disposal  have  an  account  of  a  combat  between  an  encsmous 

of  the  serpent's  scales  for  assisting  the  animal's  sinuous  serpent  and  a  buffalo,  by  a  person  who  assures  us  that 

motion.    As  the  edges  of  the  foremost  scales  lie  over  he  was  himself  a  spectator.    The  serpent  had  for  some 

the  ends  of  their  following  scales,  so  tliose  edges,  when  time  been  waiting  near  the  brink  of  a  pool  in  expectation 

the  scales  are  erected,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of  its  prey,  when  a  buffalo  was  the  first  that  offered, 

of  doing  in  a  small  degi-ee,  catch  in  t)ie  ground,  liKe  the  Having  darted  upon  the  affrighted  animal,  it  instantly 

nails  in  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  and  so  promote  and  began  to  wrap  it  round  with  its  voluminous  twistings; 

facilitate  the  animal's  progressive  motion.    The  erecting  and  at  every  twist  the  bones  of  the  buffalo  were  heard  to 

these  scales  is  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  distinct  crack  almost  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  cannon.     It  was 

muscles  with  which  each  is  supplied,  and  one  end  of  in  vain  that  the  poor  animal  struggled  and  bellowed ; 

which  is  tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing.  its  enormous  enemy  entwined  it  too  closely  to  get  free ; 

In  some  of  the  serpent  kind  there  is  the  most  exact  till  at  length,  all  its  bones  being  smashed  to  pieces  h'ke 

symmetiy  in  these  scales ;  in  others  they  are  disposed  tliose  of  a  malefactor  on  the  wheel,  and  the  whole  body 

more  irregularly.    In  some  there  are  larger  scales  on  reduced  to  one  uniform  mass,  the  serpent  untwined  its 

the  belly,  and  often  answering  to  the  number  of  ribs ;  in  folds  to  swaJlow  its  prey  at  leisure.    To  prepare  for  this, 

others,  however,  the  animal  is  without  them.     Upon  and  in  oi-der  to  make  the  body  slip  down  the  throat  more 

this  slight  difference  Linnaeus  has  founded  his  distmo-  glibly,  it  was  seen  to  lick  the  wnole  carcase  over,  and 

tions  of  the  various  classes  of  the  serpent  tribe.    Human  thus  cover  it  with  its  mucus.    It  then  began  to  swallow 

curiosity,  however,  and  even  human  interest,  seem  to  it  at  that  end  that  offered  least  resistance ;  while  its 

plead  for  a  very  different  method  of  distribution.    It  is  length  of  body  was  dilated  to  receive  its  prey,  and  thus 

not  the  number  of  scales  on  a  formidable  animal's  took  in  at  once  a  morsel  that  was  three  times  its  own 

belly,  nor  their  magnitude  or  variety,  that  any  way  excite  thickness.    We  ai-e  assured  by  travellers  that    these 

our  concern.    The  first  question  that  every  man  will  animals  are  often  found  with  the  body  of  a  stag  in  their 

naturally  ask  when  he  hears  of  a  snake  is  whether  it  gullet,  while  the  horns,  which  they  are  unable  to  swallow, 

be  large ;  the  second,  whether  it  be  venomous.    In  other  keep  sticking  out  at  their  mouths, 
words,  the  strongest  lines  in  the  animal's  history  are        But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  these 

those  that  first  excite  our  attention ;  and  these  it  is  every  fiightful  creatures  is  often  their  punishment :  ibr  when- 

historian's  business  to  display.  ever  any  of  the  serpent  kind  have  gorged  themselves  m 

When  we  come  to  compare  serpents  with  each  other  this  manner,  whenever  their  body  is  seen  particularly 

the  first  great  distinction  appears  in  their  size^no  other  distended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may 

tribe  of  animals  differing  so  widely  in  this  particular,  be  approached    and  destroyed  with  safety.      Patient 

What,  for  instance,  can  be  so  remotely  separated  as  the  of  hunger  to  a  surprising  degree,  whenever  they  ^ize 

great  liboya  of  Surinam,  that  grows  to  thii-ty-six  feet  and  swallow  their  prey,  they  seem,  like  surfeited  gluttons, 

long,  and  the  little  serpent  at  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  unwieldly,  stupid,  helpless,  and  sleepy ;   they  at  that 

and  the  north  of  the  river  Senegal,  that  is  not  above  time  seek  some  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  several 

three  inches,  and  covers  whole  sandy  deserts  with  its  days  together,  and  digest  their  meal  in  safety :   the 

multitudes !    This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of  fishes,  smidlest  effort  at  that  time  is  capable  of  destroying  them ; 

seems  to  have  no  bounds  put  to  their  growth :  their  they  can  scarce  make  any  resistance ;   and  the^  are 

bones  are  in  a  great  measure  cartilaginous,  and  tliey  axe  equally  unqualified  for  flight  or  opposition  :  that  is  the 

consequently  capable   of  great  extension ;  the  older,  happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  success ;  at 

therefore,  a  seipent  becomes  the  larger  it  grows ;  and  that   time  the  naked  Indian  himself  does  not  suffer 

as  they  seem  to  live  to  a  great  age  they  arrive  at  an  to  assail  them.     But  it  is  otherwise  when  this  sleep? 

enormous  size.  interval  of  digestion  is  over ;    they  then  issue  wiu 

Leguat  assures  us  that  he  saw  one  in  Java  that  was  famished  appetites  from  their  retreats,  and  with  accumu- 

fifty  feet  long.    Cai-li  mentions  their  growing  to  above  lated  terrors,  while  every  animal  of  the  forest  flies  befars 

forty  feet ;    and  we  have  now  the  skin  of  one  in  the  them. 

Museum  that  measures  thu'ty-two.      Mr.   Wentworth,        Carli  describes  the  long  serpent  of  Congo  maldng  its 

who  had  large  concerns  in  the  Berbices,  in  America,  track  through  the  tall  grass  like  mowers  in  a  summei's 

assures  me  that  in  that  country  they  grow  to  an  enor-  day.    He  could  not  without  terror  behold  whole  lines 

mous  length.     He  one  day  sent  out  a  soldier  with  an  of  grass  lying  levelled  under  the  sweep  of  its  tail.    In 

Indian  to  kill  wild  fowl  for  the  table,  and  they  accord-  this  manner  it  moved  forward  with  great  rapidity,  until 

ingly  went  some  miles  from  the  fort ;  in  pursuing  their  it  found  a  proper  situation  fi*equented  by  its  prey ;  there 

game  the  Indian,  who  generally  marched  before,  be-  it  continued  to  lurk,  in  patient  expectation,  and  would 

ginning  to  tire,  went  to  rest  himself  upon  the  fallen  have  remained  for  weeks  together  had  it  not  been  dis* 

trunk  of  a  tree,  as  he  supposed  it  to  be    but  when  he  turbed  by  the  natives. 
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Other  cieatares  haye  a  choice  in  their  DroTision  ;  hut  themselves  two  yery  opposite  qualities— wonderftil  abati- 

the  serpent  indiscriminately  preys  upon  all — the  buffalo,  nence,  and  yet  incredible  rapacity, 
the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle.    One  would  think  that  the        If,  leaving  the  consideration  of  their  appetites,  we 

porcupine's  quills  might  be  sufficient  to  protect  it ;  but  come  to  compare  serpents  as  to  their  voices,  some  are 

whatever  has  life  serves  to  appease  the  hunger  of  these  found  silent,  some  have  a  peculiar  cry,  but  hissing  is  the 

devouring  creatures :  porcupines,  with  all  their  quills,  sound  which  they  most  commonly  send  forth,  either  as 

have  frequently  been  found  in  their  stomachs  when  a  call  to  their  kind  or  as  a  threat  to  their  enemies.    In 

killed  and  opened ;  nay,  they  most  frequently  are  seen  the  countries  where  they  are  generally  silent  in  the 

to  devour  each  other.  middle  of  the  day  (when  they  aro  obliged  to  retire  from 

A  life  of  savage  hostility  in  the  forest  offers  the  the  heat  of  the  climate),  as  the  cool  of  the  evening  ap- 
imagination  one  of  the  most  tremendous  pictures  in  preaches  they  are  then  heard  issuing  from  their  ceUe 
Nature.  In  those  burning  countries  where  the  sun  dries  with  continued  issings ;  and  such  is  the  variety  of  l^eir 
np  every  brook  for  hundreds  of  miles  round — when  what  notes,  that  some  have  assured  me  they  very  much  re- 
had  the  appearance  of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  season  semble  the  music  of  an  English  grove.  This  some  will 
becomes  m  summer  one  dreary  bed  of  sand — ^Ln  those  hardly  credit — at  any  rate,  such  notes,  however  pleasing, 
oountiies,  1  say,  a  lake  that  is  never  dry  or  a  brook  that  can  but  give  very  little  delight  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
is  perennial  is  considered  by  every  animal  as  the  greatest  malignity  of  the  minstrel.  If  considered,  indeed,  as 
convenience  in  Nature.  As  to  food,  the  luxuriant  land-  they  answer  the  animal's  own  occasions,  they  will  be 
scape  supplies  that  in  sufficient  abundance:  it  is  the  found  well  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  fully  answering  the 
want  of  water  that  all  animals  endeavour  to  remove ;  purpose  of  terrifying  such  as  would  venture  to  offend  it 
and,  inwardly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  traverse  With  respect  to  motion,  some  serpents,  particularly 
whole  deserts  to  find  out  a  spring.  When  they  have  those  of  the  viper  kind,  move  slowly ;  while  others,  such 
discovered  this  no  dangers  can  deter  them  from  attempt-  as  the  ammodytes,  dart  with  amazing  swiftness.  The 
ing  to  slake  their  thirst.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  a  motion  in  all  is  similar ;  but  the  strength  of  the  body 
rivulet  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  continents  is  generally  in  some  gives  a  very  different  appearance.  The  viper, 
the  place  where  all  the  hostile  tribes  of  Nature  draw  ud  which  is  but  a  slow,  feeble-bodied  animal,  makes  its  way 
for  the  engagement  On  the  banks  of  this  little  envied  in  a  heav^,  undulating  manner — advancing  its  head, 
spot  thousands  of  animals  of  various  kinds  are  seen  then  drawing  up  its  tail  behind,  and  bending  the  body 
venturing  to  quench  their  thirst,  or  preparing  to  seize  into  a  bow,  then,  from  the  spot  where  the  head  and  tail 
their  prey.  The  elephants  are  perceived  in  a  long  line  were  united,  advancing  the  head  forward  as  before.  This, 
marching  from  the  darker  parts  of  the  forest ;  the  which  is  the  motion  of  all  serpents,  is  very  different 
buffaloes  are  there,depending  upon  numbers  for  security;  from  that  of  the  earth-worm  or  the  naked  snail.  The 
the  gazeUes, relying  solely  upon  their  swiftness;  the  lion  serpent,  as  was  said  above,  has  a  back-bone  with  nume- 
and  tiger,  waiting  a  proper  opportunity  to  seize ;  but  reus  joints ;  and  this  bone  the  animal  has  a  power 
chiefly  the  larger  serpents  are  upon  guard  there,  and  of  bending  in  every  direction,  but  without  being  aole  to 
defend  the  accesses  of  the  lake.  Not  an  hour  passes  shorten  or  lengthen  it  at  pleasure.  The  earth-wonn,  on 
without  some  dreadful  combat ;  but  the  serpent,  defended  the  other  hand,  has  no  back-bone ;  but  its  body  is  com- 
by  its  seizes,  and  naturally  capable  of  sustaining  a  mul-  posed  of  rings,  which,  like  a  bai-ber's  puff,  it  can  lengthen 
titude  of  wounds,  is  of  all  others  the  most  formidable,  or  shorten  as  it  finds  necessary.  The  earth-worm,  there- 
It  is  the  most  wakeful  also ;  for  the  whole  tribe  sleep  fore,  in  order  to  move  forward  lengthens  the  body ;  and 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  are  consequently  for  ever  upon  then  by  the  fore  part  clings  to  the  ground,  where  it  has 
the  watch  ;  so  that  till  their  rapacity  is  satisfied,  few  reached,  and  then  contracts  and  brings  up  its  rear ;  then, 
other  animals  will  venture  to  approach  near  their  when  the  body  is  thus  shortened,  the  fore  part  is 
station.  lengthened  again  for  another  progression,  and  so  on. 

But,  though  these  animals  are  of  all  others  the  most  The  serpent,  instead  of  shortening  the  body,  bends  itj 
voracious,  and  though  the  morsel  which  they  swallow  into  an  arch ;  and  this  is  the  principal  difference  between 
without  chewing  is  greater  than  what  any  other  creature,  serpentine  and  vermicular  progression, 
either  by  land  or  water,  the  whale  itself  not  excepted,  I  have  instanced  this  motion  in  the  viper  as  most 
'can  devour,  yet  no  animal  upon  earth  bears  abstinence  easily  discerned ;  but  there  are  many  serpents  that  dart 
;So  long  as  they.  A  single  meal  with  many  of  the  snake  with  such  amazing  swiftness,  that  they  appear  rather  to 
kind  seems  to  be  the  adventure  of  a  season;  it  is  an  leap  than  crawl.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  no 
occurrence  for  which  they  have  been  for  weeks,  nay,  serpent  can  dart  upon  even  ground  farther  than  its  own 
sometimes  for  months,  in  patient  expectation  of.  When  length  at  one  effort  Our  fears,  indeed,  may  increase 
they  have  seized  their  prey  their  industry  for  several  the  force  of  their  speed,  which  is  sometimes  fotmd  so 
weeks  is  entirely  discontinued ;  the  fortunate  capture  fatal.  We  are  told  by  some  that  they  will  dart  to  a  very 
of  an  hour  often  satisfies  them  for  the  remaining  period  gi^at  distance ;  but  this  my  inquiries  have  never  been 
of  their  annual  activity.  As  their  blood  is  colder  than  able  to  ascertain.  The  manner  of  progression  in  the 
that  of  most  other  terrestrial  animals,  and  as  it  circulates  swiftest  serpent  we  know,  which  is  tlie  jaculus,  is  by  in- 
but  slowly  through  their  bodies,  so  their  powers  of  diges-  stantly  coiling  itself  upon  its  tail,  and  darting  nrom 
tion  are  but  feeble.  Their  prey  continues  for  a  long  thence  to  its  full  extent ;  then  carrying  the  tail  as  quick 
time  partly  in  the  stomach,  partly  in  the  gullet;  and  a  as  lightning  to  the  head,  coiling  and  darting  again: 
part  is  often  seen  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  In  this  and  by  this  means  proceeding,  with  extreme  rapidity, 
manner  it  digests  by  degrees ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  without  ever  quitting  the  ground.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
part  below  is  dissolved  the  part  above  is  taken  in.  It  is  sider  the  leng^  and  the  weakness  of  the  back-bone  in 
not,  therefore,  till  this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  per-  aU  these  animals — if  we  regard  the  make  of  their  verte^ 
formed  that  the  serpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its  br®,  in  which  we  shall  find  the  junctures  all  formed  to 
activity.  But  should  any  accident  prevent  it  from  give  play  and  none  to  give  power,  we  cannot  be 
issuing  once  more  from  its  cell,  it  still  can  continue  to  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty  of  springing  from 
bear  famine  for  weeks  and  months  together.  Vipers  are  the  ground,  as  they  entirely  want  a  **  Ailcrum,"  if  I 
often  kept  in  boxes  for  six  or  ei^ht  months  without  any  may  so  express  it,  from  whence  to  take  their  spring — 
food  whatever ;  and  there  are  little  serpents  sometimes  the  whole  body  being  composed  of  unsupported  muscles 
Bent  over  to  Europe  from  Grand  Cairo,  the  name  of  which  and  joints  that  are  yielding.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  that  live  for  several  years  they  dart  down  from  trees  upon  their  prey ;  but  their 
in  glasses,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even  stain  the  glass  weight  alone  is  sufficient  for  that  purpoee  vritbout  much 
with  their  excrements.    Thus  the  serpent  tribe  unite  in  effort  of  their  own. 
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Though  all  serpents  are  amphibious,  some  are  much  contaiued  from  thirteen  to  Afte^i  jonng  ones,  about  six 

fonder  of  the  water  than  others ;  and,  though  dsstitute  inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  gooee>quill.    Though  the 

of  fins  or  gills*  remain  at  the  bottom  or  swim  aljng  the  female  from  whence  they  were  taken  was  spotted,  the 

surface  with  great  ease.    From  their  internal  structure,  young  seemed  to  have  aTariety  of  colours  Tsrydiflerant 

just  sketched  aboye,  we  see  how  well  adapted  they  are  from  the  parent;  and  this  led  the  traveller  to  suppose 

for  either  element,  and  how  capable  their  blood  is  of  cir-  that  the  colour  was  no  characteristic  mark  among  serpents, 

eulating  at  the  bottom  as  freely  as  in  the  frog  or  the  tor-  These  little   misohieyous  animals  were  no  sooner  let 

toisB.    They  can,  however,  endure  to  live  in  fresh-water  loose  from  the  shell  than  they  crept  about,  and  put 

only ;  for  salt  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe,  themselves  into  a  threatening  posture,  coiling  themselvtee 

The  greatest  serpents  are  most  usually  found  in  fresh-  up  and  biting  the  stick  with  which  he  was  destroying 

water,  either  choosing  it  as  their  favourite  element,  or  them.    In  this  manner  he  killed  seventy-four  yoonff 

finding  their  prey  in  such  places  in  the  greatest  abun-  ones  :  f  liose  that  were  contained  in  one  of  the  egge 

dance.    But  Uiat  all  will  live  and  swim  in  liquids  ap-  escaped  at  the  place  where  the  female  was  killed  by  the 

pears  frdm  the  experiment  of  Bedi,  who  put  a  serpent  bursting   of   toe    egg    and   their  getting  amoag  the 

into  a  large  glass  vessel  of  wine,  where  it  lived  swim-  bushes. 

ming  about  for  six  hours ;  though,  when  it  was  by  force       The  last  distinction  that  I  shall  mention,  but  the  moet 

immersed,  and  kept  under  that  liquid,  it  lived  only  one  material  among  serpents,  is  that  some  are  venomoui 

hour  and  a  half.     He  put  another  in  common  water,  and  some  inoffensive.     If  we  consider  the  poison  of  eei^ 

where  it  lived  three  days ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  pents  as  it  relates  to  man,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 

water  it  lived  only  abotft  twelve  hours.    Their  motion  is  a  scourge  and  an  affliction.    The  various  calamitiee 

there,  however,  is  perfectly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  oapable  of  producing  are 

upon  land;  for,  in  order  to  support  themselves  upon  not  only  inflicted  by  the  animal  itsdf,  but  by  men  move 

an  element  lighter  than  their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  mischievous  than  even  serpents,  who  prepare  their  venom 

increase  their  surface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.    On  to  destroy  each  other.    With  this  ttie  savages  poismt 

earth  their  windings  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface-^-  their  arms,  and  also  prepare  their  revengeful  potionsL 

in  water  they  are  parallel  to  it ;  in  other  words,  if  I  The  ancients  were  Imown  to  preserve  it  for  the  par|NMe 

should  wave  my  hand  up  and  down,  it  will  give  an  idea  of  suicide ;  and  even  amonff  semi-barbajrous  countriea 

of  the  animal's  progress  on  land ;  if  I  should  wave  it  to  at  tliis  day  the  venom  of  snalEes  is  need  as  a  philtre, 
the  right  and  left,  it  will  give  some  idea  of  its  progress       But  though  the  poison  be  justly  tnrihle  to  us,  it  has 

on  the  water.  been  given  to  every  good  purposes  for  the  animal's  own, 

Some  serpents  have  a  most  horrible  fsetor  attending  proper  support  and  diefence.    Without  this,  serpents,  of; 

them,  which  is  alone  capable  of  intimidating  die  brave,  all  other  animals,  would  be  the  most  exposed  and  dfr- 

This  proceeds  from  two  i^ands  near  the  vent,  like  those  fenceless :  without  feet  for  escaping  a  pursuit— vithottt 

in  the  weasel  or  polecat :  and,  like  those  animals,  in  teeth  capable  of  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound,  or  with 

proportion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear  the  out  strength  for  resistanoe — incapable  from  their  size  of 

acent  grows  stronger.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  finding  security  in  very  small  retreats,  Hke  the  eaith- 

such  serpents  as  are  most  venomous  aro  least  offensive  worm,  and  disgusting  all  from  their  deformi^,  nothing 

in  this  particular,  since  the  rattle-snake  and  the  viper  was  left  fortliem  but  a  speedy  extirpatioD.  But  iiimiEhed 

have  no  smell  whatever.    Nay,  we  are  told  that  at  Cale-  as  they  are  with  powerfiil  poison,  every  rank  of  animals 

cut  and  Oranganon,  in  the  East  Indies,  these  are  some  approach  them  with  dread,  and  never  seize  them  but  at 

very  noxious  serpents,  who  are  so  far  from  being  dis-  an  advantage.    Kor  is  this  all  the  advantage  they  derive 

agreeable  that  their  excrements  are  sought  after  and  from  it.    The  malignity  of  a  few  serves  for  the  proteo- 

kept  as  the  most  pleasinff  perfume.    The  Esculapian  tion  of  all.    Though  not  above  a  tenth  of  &«ur  number, 

serpent  is  also  of  this  number.  are  actually  venomous,  yet  Hie  similitude  they  all  bear 

Some  serpents  bruEig  forth  their  young  alive,  as  the  to  each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the  whole  tribe ; 

▼iper ;  some  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by  the  and  the  uncertainty  m  their  enemies  in  wfaidi   the 

heat  of  their  situation,  as  the  common  black  snake  and  poison  chiefly  resides  mskes  even  the  most  hamdeai 

the  majority  of  the  serpent  tribe.    When  a  i«ader,  igno-  formidable.    Thus  Providence  seems  to  have  acted  widi 

rant  oi  anatomy,  is  told  that  some  of  these  animals  pi-o-  double  procaution.    He  has  given  some  of  them  poison 

duce  their  young  alive  and  that  some  produce  eggs  only,  for  the  general  defence  of  a  tribe  naturally  feeble ;  but 

he  is  apt  to  suppose  a  veiy  gi-eat  diffei-enee  in  the  in-  it  has  tliinned  the  numbers  of  those  which  axe  venomons^ 

temal  conformation  which  makes  such  a  variety  in  the  lest  they  should  become  too  powerful  for  the  rest  of  Ani- 

manner  of  bringing  forth.    But  this  is  not  the  case ;  mated  iNatuse. 

these  animals  are  internally  alike  in  whatever  manner       From  these  noxious  qualities  in  the  serpent  kind  it  is 

they  produce  their  young ;  and  the  variety  in  their  bring-  no  wonder  that  not  only  man,  but  beasts  and  birds* 

ing  forth  is  rather  a  slight  than  a  real  discrimination,  carry  on   an  unceasing  war  against  them.    The  ioh 

The  only  differouce  is,  that  the  viper  hatches  her  eggs  neumon  of  the  Indians,  and  they  peccary  of  America 

and  brings  them  to  maturity  witliin  her  body ;  the  snake  destroy  them  in  great  numbera.    I^ese  animals  have 

is  more  premature  in  her  productions,  and  sends  her  eggs  the  art  ci  seizing  tliem  near  the  head;  and  it  is  said 

into  the  light  some  time  before  the  young  ones  are  capable  that  they  can  skin  them  with  groat  dexterity.    Hie  tuI* 

of  leaving  the  shell.    Thus,  if  either  an  opened  the  eggs  tiiro  and  the  eagle  also  prey  upon  them  in  great  abnn- 

will  be  found  in  the  womb,  eovered  wiUi  their  mem-  dance,  and,  often  sousing  down  from  the  donds,  drop 

bzanous  shell  and  adhering  to  each  other  like  large  upon  a  long  serpent,  whidi  they  snatch  up  stmgn^ing 

beads  on  a  string.    In  the  eggs  of  both  young  ones  and  writhing  in  the  air.    Dogs,  also,  aro  brod  up  to  o|p> 

will  be  found,  though  at  diffisrent  stages  of  maturity :  pose  them.    Feuillee  tells  us,  that  being  in  the  woods 

those  of  the  viper  will  crawl  and  bite  the  moment  the  of  Martinique  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  serpent,  which 

shell  that  encloses  them  is  broke  open ;  those  of  the  he  could  not  easily  avoid,  when  his  d<^  immediately 

snake  are  not  yet  arrived  at  their  perfect  form.  came  to  his  relief,  and  seized  the  assailant)  with  'great 

Labat  took  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind  that  was  nine  eourage.    The  serpent  entwined  him,  and  jwessed  him 

feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his  presence,  so  violently  that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  moud),  and 

He  then  saw  the  manner  in  which  eggs  of  these  animals  yet  Uie  dog  never  ceased  till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieoeo. 

lie  in  the  womb.    In  this  creature  there  were  six  eggs,  The  dog  was  not  eensible  of  his  wounds  during  tha 

each  of  the  size  of  a  goose-egg,  but  longer,  more  pointed,  fight ;  but  soon  after  his  head  swdled  prodigiously,  and 

and  covered  with  a  membranous  skin,  by  which  also  he  lay  on  the  ground  as  dead.    But  ms  master  having 

they  were  united  to  each  other.    Kaoh  of  these  eggs  found  hard  by  a  banana-iifie,  he  applied  its  juiee  miieo 
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with  ffMole  to  the  woundB,  whJch  recovered  the  dog  and  Tenomom  oIam,  as  they  have  the  etroageet  elaims  to  our 

quiekly  healed  bis  eores.  notice  and  attention. 

But  it  is  in  roan  that  these  veDomons  eteaturee  find 

the  most  dangerous  enemy.    The  Psylli  of  old  were  - 

fiunoos  for  charming  and  destroying  serpents.    Some 

modems  pretend  to  the  same  art     Gassaabon  says  that  CHAP.  II. 
he  knew  a  man  who  eould  at  any  time  summon  a  hun- 
dred serpents  together,  and  draw  them  into  the  fire.   Upon  or  tenomous  sehfsiits  i|f  osNimAL. 
a  certain  occasion,  when  one  of  them  bigger  than  the  rest 

would  not  be  brought  in  he  only  repeated  his  charm,  The  poison  of  serpents  has  been  for  ages  one  of  the 

and  it  came  forward,  like  the  rest,  to  submit  to  the  greatest  obiects  of  human  consideration.    To  us,  who 

flames.    Philostratus    describes    particularly  how  the  seldom  feel  the  yengeful  wound,  it  is  merely  a  subject 

Indians  charm  serpents.    "  They  take  a  scarlet  robe,  of  curiosity ;  but  to  those  placed  in  the  midst  of  tiie 

embroidered  with  golden  letters,  and  spread  it  before  a  eerpent  tribe,  who  are  every  day  exposed  to  some  new 

serpent's  hole.    The  golden  letters  have  a  fascinating  disaster,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  impor^ 

power ;  and  by  looking  stedfsstly,  the  serpent's  eyes  are  tance.    To  remedy  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is  considered 

overoome  and  laid  asleep.**    These  and  many  other  feats  among  our  physicians  as  one  of  the  slightest  operations 

nave  been  often  practised  upon  these  animals  b^  artful  in  m^icine ;  but  among  the  physicians  of  the  East  the 

men,  who  had  first  prepared  the  serpents  for  their  exer-  antidotes  for  this  calamity  make  up  the  bulk  of  their 

cise,  and  then  exhibited  them  as  adventitiously  assem-  dispensaries.    In  our  colaer  climates  the  venom  does 

bled  at  their  call.    In  India  there  is  nothing  so  common  not  appear  with  that  instantaneous  operation  which  it 

as  dancing  serpents,  which  are  carried  about  in  a  broad  exhibits  in  the  warmer  regions ;  for  cither  its  powers  are 

flat  vessel,  somewhat  resembling  a  sieve.    These  erect  less  exquisite  or  our  fluids  are  not  cairied  round  in  such 

and  put  themselves  in  motion  at  the  word  of  command,  rapid  circulation. 

When  their  keeper  sings  a  slow  tone  they  seem  by  their  In  all  countries,  however,  the  poison  of  the  serpent  ia 

heads  to  keep  tim9j  when  he  eings  a  quicker  meaeuie  sufficiently  formidable  to  deserve  notice,  and  to  excite 

they  appear  to  move  more  briek  and  livelj.    Ail  ani-  our  attention  to  its  naturs  and  efiects.    It  will  therefore 

mtils  have  a  certain  degree  of  docility ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  first  place  be  pn^r  to  deecribe  its  seat  in  the 

serpents  themselves  can  be  brought  to  rnvve  and  ap-  animal,  as  also  the  instiiiment  by  which  the  wound  is 

proach  at  the  voice  of  their  master.    From  this  trick,  made  and  the  poison  injected.    In  all  this  venomous 

SQCcessfully  practised  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  most  pro-  class  of  reptiles,  whether  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  or 

hable  has  ansen  all  die  boasted  pretensions  which  some  the  cobra  di  capello,  there  are  two  lai^  teeth  or  fangs 

have  made  to  charming  of  serpents — an  art  to  vrhi<^  the  that  issue  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  hang  out  beyond 

Btftrve  Americans  pretend  at  this  very  -day.    One  -of  -fte  lower.    The  rest  of  the  anake  tribe  are  destitute 

linnieus's  pupils,  we  are  told,  purchased  the  secret  from  of  these ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  wherever  these 

an  Indian,  and  then  discovered  it  to  his  master;  but,  fangfs  are  wanting  the  animal  is  harmless ;  on  the  con- 

Kke  all  secrets  of  the  kind,  it  is  probM>le  ^is  ended  in  a  trary,  wherever  they  are  foimd  it  is  to  be  avoided  as  the 

lew  unmeaning  words  of  no  efficacy.  most  pestilent  enemy.    These  are  the  instruments  that 

Though  the  generality  of  mankmd  regard  ttns  formi-  seem  to  place  the  true  distinction  between  animals  of  the 
dttble  race  with  horror,  yet  there  have  been  some  nations,  serpent  kind ;  the.  wounds  which  tliese  fangs  inflict  pro- 
and  there  are  some  at  this  day,  that  consider  them  with  duoe  the  mostdangerous  symptoms ;  the  wounds  inflicted 
veneration  and  regard.  The  adoration  paid  by  the  by  the  teeth  only  are  attended  with  nothinflr  more  than 
ancient  E^yptains  to  a  serpent  is  well  Imown :  many  the  ordinary  consequences  attending  tlie  bite  of  any 
of  the  nations  at  present  along  the  western  coast  of  other  animal.  Our  first  great  attention,  therefore,  upon 
Africa  retain  the  same  unaccountable  veneration.  Upon  seeing  a  serpent  should  be  directed  to  the  teeth,  if  it 
the  gold  and  slave  coasts,  a  stranger  upon  entering  the  has  the  fang  teeth,  it  is  to  be  placed  among  the  venom- 
cottages  t>f  the  natives  is  often  surprised  te  eee  the  roof  ous  class ;  if  it  wante  them,  it  may  be  set  down  as  inof- 
swarming  with  serpente,  that  cling  there  without  molest*  fensive.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  serpente  are  said 
ing  and  unmolested  by  the  natives.  But  his  surprise  to  be  dangerous  whose  jaws  are  unfiumished  with  fangs; 
will  increase  upon  going  farther  south  ward  to  the  kingdom  but  it  is  most  probi^le  that  our  terrors  only  have  rar- 
ef  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  serpent  is  the  god  of  the  nished  these  animals  with  venom ;  for  of  all  the  tribe 
countiy.  Thie  animal,  which  travellers  •describe  as  a  whose  teet^  are  thus  formed,  not  one  will  be  found  te 
hu;je,  overgrown  creature,  has  ite  habitation,  ite  temple,  "have  a  bag  for  containing  poison,  nor  a  conduit  for 
and  ite  prieste.  These  impress  >the  vulgar  with  an  injecting  it  into  the  wound.  The  black  snake,  the 
opinion  of  ite  virtues ;  and  numbers  are  daily  eeen  to  liboya,  the  blind-worm,  and  a  hundred  others  that  might 
onbr  not  only  their  goods,  their  provisions,  and  their  be  mentioned,  have  their  teeth  of  an  equal  size,  fixed 
prayers  at  the  shrine  en  their  hideous  deity,  but  also  their  into  the  jaws,  and  with  no  other  apparatus  for  inflicting 
wives  and  daughters.  These  the  prieste  readily  accept  a  dangerous  wound  than  a  dog  or  a  lizard;  but  it  is 
of,  and  after  some  days  of  penance  return  lliem  to  their  otherwise  with  the  venomous  tribe  we  ai«  now  describing; 
BUppliante,  much  benefited  by  the  serpenlfs  supposed  these  are  well  furnished,  not  only  with  an  elabaratory 
embraces.  Buch  a  complicated  picture  of  igitoranoe  and  where  the  poison  is  formed,  but  a  canal  by  which  it  is 
imposture  gives  no  very  favoirrable  impressions  of  our  conducted  to  die  jaw,  a  bag  under  the  tooth  for  keeping 
fellow-creatures ;  but  we  may  «ay  in  deleiiee  of  Human  it  ready  for  every  occasion,  and  also  an  aperture  in  the 
Natui'e,  that  the  most  frightful  of  reptiles  is  wor-  tooth  itself  for  injecting  it  into  the  wound.  To  be  more 
shipped  by  the  most  imcultivated  and  hax^Nirous  of  'particillar,  the  glands  that  serve  to  fabricate  this  venom- 
mankind,  ous  fluid  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  head  behind 

Yrom  this  general  picture  of  feeeerpeut  tribe  one  great  >th«  eyes,  and  have  their  canals  leading  firom  thence  to 

distinction  obviously  presente  itself;  namely,  ifrto  those  'the  bottom  of  the  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  where  they 

that  are  venomous  and  those  that  are  wholly  destitute  empty  iiito  a  kind  of  bladder,  from  wh^ice  the  fangs  on 

of  poison.    To  the  first  belong  theviper,  the  mttlesnake,  each  side  are  seen  to  ^row.    The  venom  conteined  in 

the  cobra  di  capello,  and  all  tneir  affinities ;  to  the  other,  this  bladder  is  a  yellowish,  thick,  tasteless  liquor,  which 

'the  common  black  snake,  the  liboya,  the  boiguaeu,  the  injected  into  the  blood  is  death,  yet  which  may  be  swal- 

amphisbiena,  and  various  othei*s,  that  though  destitute  lowed  without  any  danger. 

of  venom,  do  not  cease  to  be  formidable.     I  will  there-  The  fangs  that  give  the  wound  next  come  under  ob- 

fore  give  their  history  separately,  beginning  with  the  servation ;  they  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
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animal  that  bears  them ;  crooked,  yet  sharp  enough  to  needle  dipped  therein,  this  produced  almost  as  painful  ef* 

inflict  a  ready  wound.   They  grow  one  on  each  side,  and  fects  as  the  tooth  of  the  animal  itself.  But  what  caused  the 

sometimes  two,  from  two  moveable  bones  in  the  upper-  greatest  surprise  in  the  court  was  the  seeming  rashness 

jaw,  which  by  sliding  backward  or  forward  have  a  power  of  one  Tozzi,  a  viper-catcher,  who,  while  the  philoso- 

of  erecting  or  depressing  the  teeth  at  pleasure.    In  these  phers  were  giving  elaborate  lectures  on  the  danger 

bones  are  also  fixed  many  teeth,  but  no  way  venomous,  of  the  poison  when  taken  internally,  boldly  desired  a 

and  only  serving  to  take  and  hold  the  animal's  prey,  large  quantity  of  it  might  be  put  together,  and  then, 

Besides  this  apt  disposition  of  the  fangs,  they  are  hollow  with  the  utmost  confidence,  drank  it  off  before  them  all. 

within,  and  have  an  opening  towards  the  pomt  like  the  The  court  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  expected 

slit  of  a  pen,  through  which,  when  the  fang  is  pressed  that  the  man  would  instantly  fall  dead ;  but  they  soon 

down  upon  the  bladder  where  it  grows,  there  is  seen  to  perceived  their  mistake,  and  found  that  taken  in  this 

issue  a  pait  of  the  venom  that  lay  below.    To  describe  manner  the  poison  was  as  harmless  as  water, 

this  operation  at  once — When  the  serpent  is  irritated  to  What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  speedy  efiect  of  so 

give  a  veuomous  wound  it  opens  its  formidable  jaws  to  seemingly  harmless  a  liquid  taken  into  the  circulation  ? 

the  widest  extent ;  the  moveable  bones  of  the  upper-jaw  Let  us  first  observe,  that  milk  is  one  of  the  most  mild 

slide  forward ;  the  fangs  that  lay  before  inclining  are  and  nourishing  of  all  fluids,  and  seemingly  the  most 

thus  erected;  they  are  struck  with  force  into  the  flesh  friendly  to  the  human  constitution;  yet  if  milk  be  injected 

of  tlie  obnoxious  person ;  by  meeting  resistance  at  the  into  a  vein  it  will  quickly  become  fatal,  and  kill  with 

points  they  press  upon  the  bladder  of  venom  from  whence  more  certain  destruction  than  even  the  venom  of  tlie 

they  grow ;  the  venom  issues  up  from  the  hollow  of  the  viper.    From  hence,  then,  we  may  infer  that  the  intro- 

tooUi,  and  is  pressed,  out  through  its  slit  into  the  wound,  ducing  not  onl^r  the  serpentine  venom  but  also  a  quantity 

which  by  this  time  the  tooth  hsis  made  in  the  skin,  of  any  other  mixture  into  the  circulation  will  be  faul. 

Thus  from  a  slight  puncture,  and  the  infusion  of  a  drop  and  that  consequently  serpents  kill  as  well  by  their 

of  venom  scarce  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  the  part  power  of  injecting  the  wound  as  by  the  potency  of  their 

is  quickly  inflamed,  and,  without  a  proper  antidote,  the  poison.    Some,  indeed,  may  inject  a  more  acrimonious 

whole  frame  contaminated.  mixture,  and  this  may  produce  mor^speedy  effects ;  but 

The  appearances  which  this    venom  produces    are  any  mixture  thus  injected  would  be  dangerous,  and 

different  according  to  the  serpent  that  wounds,   the  many  would  be  fatal. 

season,  or  the  strength  of  the  animal  that  strikes  the  Bay  gives  us  an  instance  of  the  potency  of  the  serpent 

blow.    If  a  viper  inflicts  the  wound  and  the  remedy  be  poison,  which,  though  it  has  all  tlie  air  of  a  fable,  I 

neglected,  the  symptoms  are  not  without  danger.    It  cannot  help  transcribing.     *'A  gentleman  who  went 

first  causes  an  acut^  pain  in  the  place  affected,  attended  over  to  the  East  Indies,  while  he  was  one  day  sitting 

with  swelling,  first  red  and  afterwards  livid.    This  by  among  some  friends,  was  accosted  by  an  Indian  juggler, 

degrees  spreads  to  the  neighbouring  parts ;  great  faint-  who  offered  to  show  him  some  experiments  respecting 

uess  and  a  quick  though   low  and  interrupted  pulse  the  venom  of  serpents — an  exhibition  usual  enough  in 

ensues;  to  this  succeeds  great  sickness  at  the  stomach,  that  country.    Having  first,  therefore,  produced  a  large 

bilious  and  convulsive   vomitings,  cold  sweats,  nains  serpent,  he  assured  the  company  that  it  was  harmless ; 

about  the  navel,  and  death  itself.    But  the  violence  and  to  convince  them  of  what  he  said  he  tied  up  his  arm, 

of  the  symptoms  depend  much  on  the  season  of  the  as  is  usual  with  those  that  are  going  to  be  bled,  and 

year,  the  difference  of  the  climate,  the  size  or  age  of  the  whipped  the  serpent  till  it  was  provoked  to  bite  him. 

animal,  and  the  depth  and  situation  of  the  wound.  Having  drawn  in  this  manner  about  half  a  spoonful 

These  symptoms  are  much  more  violent  and  succeed  of  blood  from  his  arm,  he  put  the  congealed  dot  upon 

each  other  more  rapidly  after  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake ;  his  thigh.    He  then  took  out  a  much  smaller  serpent, 

but  when  the  person  is  bit  by  the  cobra  di  capello  he  which  was  no  other  than  the  cobra  di  capello ;  and 

dies  in  an  hour,  his  whole  frame  being  dissolved  into  having  tied  up  its  neck  he  procured  about  half  a  drop 

a  putrid  mass  of  corruption.  of  its  venom,  which  he  sprinkled  on  the  clot  of  blood  on 

Nothing  surelv  can  more  justly  excite  our  wonder  his  thigh,  which  instantly  began  to  ferment  and  bubble, 

than  that  so  small  a  quantity  of  venom  should  produce  and  soon  changed  colour  from  a  red  into  a  yellow.** 

such  powerful  and  deadly  effects.    If  the  venom  itself  This  he  pretended  was  caused  by  the  extreme  malig- 

be  examined  through  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to  nity  of  that  animal's  venom ;  however,  I  have  no  doubt 

shoot  into  little  crystals,  that,  to  an  imagination  already  that  the  whole  is  eitlier  a  fable  or  a  trick  of  the  Indian ; 

impressed  with  its  potency,  look  like  so  many  darts  fit  who,  while  he  seemed  to  mix  the  serpent's  venom, 

for  entering  the  blood-vessels  and  wounding  their  tender  actually  infused  some  stronger  ingredient,  some  mineral 

coats.  But  all  these  darts  are  wholly  of  our  own  making:  acid,  into  the  mass  <  f  blood,  which  was  capable  of  work-l 

the  softest  mildest  fluid  whatever,  possessed  of  any  c^n-  ing  such  a  change.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that  anv 

eistency,  will  form  crystals  under  the  eve  of  the  micro-  animal  poison  could  act  so  powerfully  upon  the  blood' 

scope,  and  put  on  an  appearance  exactly  like  the  venom  already  drawn  and  coagulated ;  for  a  poison  that  could 

of  the  viper.     In  fact,  this  venom  has  no  acrid  taste  operate  thus  instantaneously  upon  cold  blood  could  not 

whatever,  and,  to  all  experiments  that  our  senses  can  fail  of  soon  destroyirff  the  animal  itself, 

make  upon  it,  appears  a  flimsy,  insipid  fluid.    Gharas,  Be  this  as  it  will,  the  effects  of  serpent-poison  are  too 

who  often  tasted  it,  assures  us  of  the  fact ;  and  asserts  well  known,  though  the  manner  of  operation  is  not  so 

tliat  it  may  be  taken  inwardly  without  any  sensible  clear.    As  none  of  this  malignant  tribe  grow  to  a  great 

effects  or  any  prejudice  to  the  constitution.    But  the  size,  the  longest  of  them  not  exceeding  nine  feet,  they 

famous  experiments  that  were  tried  by  Kedi  and  others,  seldom  seek  the  combat  with  lai^^er  animals,  or  offend 

in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  others  till  they  are  first  offended.    Bid  they  exert  tiieir 

court,  put  this  beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever.    By  these  malignity  in  proportion  to  their  power  they  could  easily 

it  appears  that  the  serpent,  having  once  bitten,  exhausted  drive  the  ranks  of  Nature  before  them;  but  thev  seem' 

for    that    time  the  greatest  part  of  its  poison ;    and  unconscious  of  their  own  superiority,  and  rather  fly  than 

though  the  wound  caused  by  its  biting  a  second  time  offer  to  meet  the  meanest  opposer.    Their  food  chiefly 

was  attended  with  some  malignant  symptoms,  yet  they  consists  of  small  prey,  such  as  birds,  moles,  toads,  ana. 

were  much  milder  than  before.    It  appeared  that  the  lizards ;  so  that  they  never  attack  the  more  formidable 

8en>ent  biting  upon  a  sponge  or  a  piece  of  soft  bread,  animals  that  would  seldom  die  unrevenged.    They  lurk^ 

ana  then  biting  a  dog  immediately  after,  did  not  inflict  Uierefore,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  or  among  stony  places  ;i 

a  wound  mora  dangerous  than  the  prick  of  a  needle,  they  twine  round  the  branches  of  trees,  or  sun  themselves 

Jt  also  appeared  that  the  venom  being  collected  and  a  in  the  long  grass  at  the  bottom.    There  they  only 
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repose  and  safety.     Tf  soTne  unwary  traveller  inyades  Their  poison,  however,  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 

their  retreats  their  first  effort  is  to  fly ;   hut  when  either  length  of  their  confinement ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 

^rsued  or  accidentally  trod  upon,  they  then  make  a  virtues  of  the  animal's  flesh  are  by  the  same  resti-ainta 

lierce  and  fatal  resistance.    For  this  purpose,  they  raise  eonsiderably  lessened. 

themselves  according  to  their  strength  upon  their  tail,        They  are  usually  taken  with  wooden  tongs,  by  the 

erect  their  head,  seise  the  limb  that  preeses  them,  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  may  be  done  without  danger ;  for 

wound  is  given,  and  the  head  withdrawn  in  a  moment  while  held  in  that  position  they  are  unable  to  wind 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  the  Asiatics,  who  themselves  up  to  hurt  their  enemy :  yet,  nutwitlistanding 

live  in  regions  were  serpents  greatly  abound,  wear  boots  this  precaution,  the  viper^saichers  are  flequently  bitten 

and  long-cloths  which  very  well  protect  their  lower  parts  by  them ;  but  by  the  application  of  olive-oil  the  bite  is 

from  the  accidental  resentment  of  their  reptile  annoyers.  effectually  cured. 

In  the  eastern  and  western  Indies  the  number  of  nox-        One  William  Oliver,  a  viper^atcfaer  at  Bath,  was  the  i 
ious  serpents  is  various;  in  this  country  we  are  acquainted  first  who  discovered  this  admirable  remedy.    On   the 
only  with  obe.    The  viper  is  the  only  animal  in  Great  first  of  June,  1735,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number 
Britain  from  whose  bite  we  have  anything  to  fear.    In  of  persons,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bitten  by  an  old 
the  tropical  climates,  the  rattlesnake,  the  whipsnake,  and  black  vi])er,  brought  by  one  of  the  company,  upon  the 
the  cobra  di  capello  are  the  most  formidable,  though  by  wiist  and  joint  of  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  so  that 
no  means  the  most  common.    Fi'om  the  general  noto-  drops  of  blood  came  out  of  the  wounds :  he  immediately 
rie^  of  the  particular  serpents,  and  the  universal  terror  felt  a  violent  pain  both  at  the  top  of  his  thumb  ana 
which  they  occasion,  it  would  seem  that  few  others  are  up  his  arm,  even  before  the  viper  was  l^sed  from  his 
possessed  of  such  powerful  malignity.  hand ;  soon  after  he  felt  a  pain,  resembling  that  of  bum- 
Vipers  are  found  in  many  parts  of  this  island ;  but  ing  trickle  up  his  arm  ;  in  a  tew  minutes  his  eyes  began 
the  dnr,  stony,  and  particularly  the  chalky  countries  to  look  red  and  fiery,  and  to  water  much ;  in  less  than 
abound  with  them.    This  animal  seldom  grows  to  a  an  hour  he  perceived  the  venom  sieze  his  heart  with  a 
ffreater  length  than  two  feet ;  though  sometimes  they  are  pricking  pain,  which  was  attended  with  faintness,  short- 
round  above  three. '  The  ground  colour  of  their  bodies  ness  of  braath,  and  cold  sweats ;  in  a  few  minutes  after 
is  a  dirty  yellow ;  that  of  the  female  is  deeper.    The  this  his  belly  be^an  to  swell,   with  great  giipinga  and 
back  is  marked  the  whole  length  with  a  series  of  rhom-  pains  in  his  back,  which  wei-e  attended  with  vomitings 
bold  black  spots,  touching  each  other  at  the  points ;  the  and  purgings ;  during  the  violence  of  these  symptoms 
sides  with  triangular  ones,  the  belly  entirely  black.    It  his  sight  was  gone  for  several  minutes,  but  he  could 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  common  black  snake  hear  all  the  while.     He  said  that  in  his  former  experi- 
by  the  colour,  which  in  the  latter  is  more  beautifully  ments  he  had  never  deferred  making  use  of  his  remedy 
mottled,  as  well  as  by  the  head,  which  is  thicker  than  '  longer  than  he  perceived  the  effect  of  the  venom  reach* 
the  body ;  but  particularly  by  the  tail,  which  in  the  ing  his  henit ;  but  this  time,  being  willing  to  satisfy  the 
viper,  though  it  ends  in  a  nomt,  docs  not  run  tapering  company  thoroughly,  and  trusting  to  the  speedy  effects 
to  so  great  a  length  as  in  tne  other.    When,  therefore,  of  his  remedy,  which  was  nothing  more  than  olive  oil, 
other  distinctions  fail,  the  difference  of  the  tail  can  be  he  forbore  to  apply  anything  till  he  found  himself  ex- 
discerned  at  a  single  fflance.  ceeding  ill  and  quite  giddy.    About  an  hour  and  a 
The  viper  differs  from  most  other  serpents  in  being  quarter  after  the  first  of  his  being  bitten  a  ohafling^dish 
much  slower,  as  also  in  excluding  its  young  completely  of  glowing  charcoal  was  brought  in,  and  his  naked  ann 
formed,  and  bringing  them  forth  alive.    The  kindness  was  held  over  it  as  near  as  he  could  bear,  while  his 
of  Providence  seems  exerted  not  only  in  diminishing  die  wife  rubbed  in  the  oil  with  her  hand,  turning  his  arm 
speed  but  also  the  fertility  of  this  dangerous  creature,  continually  round,  as  if  she  would  have  roasted  it  over 
They  copulate  in  May,  and  are  supposed  to  be  about  the  coals :  he  said  the  poison  soon  abated,  but  the  swell- 
tiiree  months  before  they  bring  forth,  and  have  seldom  ing  did  not  diminish  much.     Most  voilent  puiigings  and 
above  eleven  eggs  at  a  time.    These  are  of  the  size  of  a  vomitings  soon  ensued ;  and  his  pidse  became  so  low 
blackbird's  ^^^^  and  chained  together  in  the  womb  like  and  so  often  interrupted,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
a  string  of  beads.    Each  ^^%  contains  from  one  to  four  order  him  a  repetition  of  cordial  potions :  he  said  he  was 
young  one6 ;  so  that  tlie  whole  of  a  brood  may  amount  not  sensible  ot  any  great  relief  trom  these ;  but  that  a 
to  about  twenty  or  thirty.    They  continue  in  the  womb  glass  or  two  of  olive-oil  taken  inwardly  seemed  to  give 
till  they  come  to  such  perfection  as  to  be  able  to  buret  him  ease.    Continuing  in  this  dangerous  condition,  he 
from  the  shell ;  and  they  are  said  by  their  own  efforts  was  put  to  bed,  where  his  arm  was  again  bathed  over  a 
to  creep  from  the  confinement  into  tne  open  air,  where  pan  of  charcoal,  and  rubbed  with  olive-oil,  heated  in  a 
they  continue  for  several  days  without  taking  any  food  ladle  over  the  charcoal,  by  Dr.  Mortimer's  db-ection,  who 
whatsoever.     "  We  have  been  often  assured,"  sa^s  Mr.  was  the  physician  that  drew  up  the  account    From  this 
Pennant,  "  by  intelligent  people  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  last  operation  he  declared  that  he  found  immediate 
that  the  young  of  the  viper  when  tennfied  will  run  down  ease,  as  though  by  some  charm :  be  soon  after  fell  into 
the  throat  of  the  parent,  and  seek  shelter  in  its  belly  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  fdter  about  nine  houre  found  rest, 
the  same  manner  as  the  young  of  the  opossum  retire  awaked  about  six  the  next  morning,  and  found  himself 
into  the  ventral  pouch-  of  the  old  one.    From  this,-  con-  very  well ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  on  drinking  some  rum 
tinues  he,  "some  have  imagined  that  the  viper  is  so  and  stronger  beer,  so  as  to  be  almost  intoxicated,  the 
unnatural  as  to  devour  its  own  young ;  but  this  deserves  swelling  returned,  with  much  pain  and  cold  sweats, 
no  credit,  as  these  animals  live  upon  frogs,  toads,  lizards,  which  abated  soon  on  bathing  the  arm  as  before,  and 
and  young  birds,  which  they  swallow  whole,  though  the  wrapping  it  up  ip  a  brown  paper  soaked  in  the  oil. 
morsel  is  often  three  times  as  thick  as  their  own  body."         Such  are  tlie  effects  of  the  viper's  bite ;  yet  its  flesh 
The  viper  is  capable  of  supporting  very  long  aosti-  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  noble  medicine.    A  broth, 
nence,  it  being  known  that  some  have  been  kept  in  a  box  made  by  boiling  one  viper  in  a  quart  of  water  till  it 
six  months  without  food ;  yet  during  the  whole  time  comes  to  a  pint,  is  the  usual  method  in  which  it  is 
they  did  not  abate  of  their  vivacity.    They  feed  only  a  given  at  present ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  powerful 
small  part  of  the  year,  but  never  during  their  confine-  restorative  in  battered  constitutions :  the  salt  of  vipers 
ment;  for  if  mice,  their  favourite  diet,  should  at  that  is  also  thought  to  exceed  any  other  animal's  salt  wbat- 
time  be  thrown  in  the  box,  though  they  will  kill,  yet  ever  in  giving  vigour  to  the  languid  circulation  and 
they  will  never  eat  them.    When  at  liberty  they  remain  prompting  to  venery. 

torpid  throughout  the  winter ;  yet  when  confined  they       The  rattle-snake  is  bred  in  America,  and  in  no  part 

have  never  been  observed  to  take  their  annual  repose,  of  the  old  world.    Some  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and 

8i> 
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formidable  appearance.    The  usual  length  of  this  species  countries  where  they  are  common  distinctions  are  made ; 

is  eleven  inches.    The  eyes  are  red,  the  head  small,  the  and  even  in  this  horhd  class  there  are  some  eyes  that 

neck  still  more  slender ;  from  that  part  the  body  grows  can  discover  heauty, 

suddenly,  and  continues  of  an  equal  bulk  to  the  tail,  But  in  the  larger  tribe  of  serpents  there  is  nothing 

which  ends  quite  blunt ;  the  colour  of  the  back  is  but  danger  to  be  appreLended     This  formidable  claas, 

cinereous,  marked  with  very  small  lines,  composed  of  though  without  venom,  have  something  frightful  in  their 

minute  black  specks ;    the  sides  are  of  a  redish  cast ;  colour  as  well  as  their  size  and  form.    They  want  that 

Hie  belly  dusky,  and  marked  like  the  back.    The  motion  vivid  hue  with  which  the  savages  are  so  much  pleased 

of  this  serpent  is  slow;  from  which,  and  from  tlie  small-  in  the  lesser  kinds;  they  are  all  found  of  a  dusky  colour, 

ness  of  the  eyes,  are  derived  its  names — some  calling  with   lai^ge   teeth,    which    are  more  formidable  than 

it  the  slow  and  some  the  blind- worm.    Like  all  the  i*est  dangerous. 

of  the  kind  in  our  climates,  they  lie  torpid  diuing  winter.  The  first  of  this  class  is  the  great  jiboya  of  Java  and 
and  are  sometimes  found  in  vast  numbers  twisted  Brazil,  which  Legaut  affirms  he  has  seen  fifty  feet  long, 
together.  This  animal,  like  the  former,  is  perfectly  Kor  is  he  singular  in  this  report,  as  many  of  the  mission- 
innocent;  however,  like  the  viper  it  brings  forth  its  aries  afiiim  the  same;  and  we  have  the  concurrent 
young  alive.  Gesner  tell  us  that  one  of  these  being  testimony  of  historians  as  a  further  proof.  The  largest 
struck  on  the  head  when  it  was  pregnant  it  immediately  animal  of  this  kind  which  has  been  brought  into  Europe 
oast  forth  its  young.  is  but  thirty-six  feet  long ;  and  it  is  probable  that  much 

The  amphisbeena,    or  the  double-headed  serpent,  is  greater  have  been  seen  and  destroyed  before  they  weie 

remarkable  ibr  moving  along  with  either  the  nead  or  thought  worth    sending    so   far   to  satisfy  European 

the  tail  foremost;  and  from  tnence  it  has  been  thought  curiosity.  The  most  usual  length,  however,  of  the  jiboja 

to  have  two  heads.    This  eiTor  took  its  rise  from  the  is  about  twenty  feet,  and  the  thickness  in  proportion. 

thickness  of  the  tail,  which  at  a  distance  may  be  mis-  The  teeth  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  body ;  nor  are 

taken  for  another  head.    Upon  a  nearer  view,  however,  they  used  but  when  it  seizes  the  smallest  prey.    It  liee 

the  error  is  easily  discovered,  and  the  animal  will  be  in  wait  for  wild  animals  near  tlie  paths,  and  when  it 

found  formed  according  to  the  usual  coiuse  of  Nature,  throws  itself  upon  them  it  wraps  them  round  so  closdy 

It  is  as  thick  at  one  end  as  at  the  other ;  and  the  colomr  as  to  break  all  their  bones ;  then  moistening  the  whole 

of  the  skin  is  like  that  of  tlie  earth,  being  rough,  hard,  body  over  with  its  slaver,  it  makes  it  fit  for  deglutition 

and  variously  spotted.    Some  have  affirmed  that  its  and  swallows  it  whole. 

bite  is  dangerous;  but  tliis  must  be  a  mistake,  as  it  The  boiguacu  is  supposed  to  be  the  nextinmagni- 

wants  the  fangs,  and,  consequently,  the  elabaratory  that  tude,  and  has  often  been  seen  to  swallow  a  goat  whole, 

prepares  the  poison.  It  is  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  grows  shorter 

These  animals  are  only  formidable  from  their  simili-  and  smaller  towards  the  head  and  the  tail ;  on  the  middle 

tude  to  the  viper  tribe ;  and  in  some  countries,  where  of  the  back  there  is  a  chain  of  small  black  spots  running 

such  reptiles  are  common,  they  make  the  distinction  so  along  the  length  of  it,  and  on  each  side  there  are  lai^ 

exactly,  that  while  they  desti'oy  sei-pents  of  one  kind  round,  black  spots,  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 

with  great  animosity  they  take  others  into  their  houses,  which  are  white  in  the  centre ;  between  these,  near  the 

and  even  iuto^  their  bosoms,  with  a  kind  of  unaccount-  belly,  there  are  two  rows  of  lesser  black  spots,  which  run 

able    afi'ection.    The    Esculapian  serpent  of  Italy  is  parallel  to  the  back.    It  has  a  double  row  of  sharp  teeth 

among  this  number.    It  is  there  suffered  to  crawl  anout  ,jn  each  jaw,  of  a  white  colour,  and  shining  like  mother* 

the  chambers,  and  often  gets  into  the  beds  where  people  of-pearl.    The  head  is  broad,  and  over  the  eyes  it  ia 

lie.     It  is  a  yellow  serpent,  of  about  an  ell  long ;  and,  raised  into  two  prominences ;  near  the  extremity  of  the 

though  innocent,  yet  will  bite  when  exasperated.    They  tail  there  are  two  claws  resembling  those  of  birds, 

aie  said  to  be  great  destroyers  of  mice ;  and  this  may  These  serpents  lie  bid  in  thickets,  from  whence  they 

be  tlie  reason  why  they  are  taken  under  human  pro-  sally  out  unawares,  and,  raising  themselves  upright  on 

tection.    The  boyuna  of  Ceylon  is  equally  a  favourite  their  tales,  will  attack  both  men  and  beasts.  They  make 

among'  the  natives;  and  they  consider  the  meeting  it  as  a  loud,  hissing  noise  when  exasperated;  and  sometimeB 

a  sign  of  good  luck.    The  Surinam  serpent,  which  some  winding  up  trees,  will  dart  upon  travellers,  and  twist 

improperly  call  the  aramodytes,  is  equally  harmless  and  themselves  so  closely  round  their  bodies  as  to  despatch 

desirable  among  tlie  savages  of  that  pait  of  the  world,  them  in  a  very  few  minutes.     Condamine,  however. 

They  consider  themselves  as  extremely  happgr  if  this  affirms  that  their  bite  is  not  dangerous ;  for  though  the 

animal  comes  into  tiieir  huts.    The  colours  of  this  teeth  are  so  large  as  to  inspire  the  l)eholder  with  terror, 

serpent  are  so  many  and  beautUfol  that  they  suipass  all  de-  yet  the  wound  they  make  is  attended  with  no  dangerous 

bcription ;  and  these,  perhaps,  are  the  chief  inducements  conssequences  whatever.    Dellon  affirms  that  they  gene- 

io  the  savages  to  consider  its  visits  as  so  very  fortunate,  rally  haunt  desert  places ;  and  though  they  are  sometimes 

A  still  greater  favouiite  is  the  "  prince  of  serpents,"  a  seen  neai'  great  towns  or  on  the  banks  of  rivei-s,  yet  it 

native  of  Japan,  that  has  not  its  equal  for  beauty.    The  is  generally  after  sgme  great  inundation  :  he  never  saw 

scales  which  cover  the  back  are  redish,  finely  shaded,  any  but  what  were  dead,  an(^  they  appeared  to  him  like 

and  marbled  with  large  spots  of  irregular  figures  mixed  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree  lying  on  the  ground. 

with  black.    The  foi-e-pai*t  of  the  head  is  covered  with  To  this  class  of  large  serpents  we  may  refer  the  depona, 

large  beautiful  scales,  the  jaws  bordered  with  yellow,  a  native  of  Mexico,  with  a  very  large  head  and  great 

the  forehead  marked  with  a  black  marbled  streak,  and  jaws.     The  mouth  is  aimed  with  cutting,  crooked  teeth, 

tlie  eyes  handsome  and  lively.    But  of  all  others,  the  among  which  there  are  two  longer  then  the  rest,  placed 

gerenda  of  the  East  Indies  is  the  most  honoured  and  in  the  fore  pait  of  the  upper-jaw,  but  very  different  from 

esteemed.    To  this  animal,  which  is  finely  spotted  with  the  fangs  of  the  viper.    All  round  the  mouth  there  is  a 

vaiuous    colours,    the    natives    of  Calicut   pay    divine  bi-oad  scaly  border ;  and  the  eves  are  so  large  that  they 

honours ;  and  while  their  deity  lies  coiled  im,  which  is  give  it  a  very  terrible  aspect.    The  forehead  is  covered 

its  usual  posture,  the  people  fall  upon  their  faces  before  with  very  large  scales,  on  which  are  placed  others  which 

it  with  stupid  adoration.    The  African  gerenda  is  larger,  are  smallej*,  curiously  ranged ;  those  on  the  back  are 

and  worshiped  in  the  same  manner  by  the  inhabitants  gieyish,  and  along  it  runs  a  double  chain,  whose  ends 

of  the  coasts  of  Mozambique.    The  skin  is  not  so  finely  are  joined  in  the  manner  of  a  buckler.    Each  side  of  the 

spotted  as  the  former ;  but  it  is  vaiiegated  all  over  the  belly  is  marbled  with  large  square  spots  of  a  chesnnt 

body  with  very  fine  white  ash-coloured  and  black  spots,  colour,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  spot  which  is  round 

The  brilliancy  of  colouring  in  these  reptiles  would  only  and  yellow.     They  avoid  the  sight  of  man ;  and  conae* 

serve  with  us  to  increase  om*  disgust ;  but  in  those  quently  never  do  much  haim. 
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Such  are  the  most  noted  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe ;  ber  might  be  added  to  enlam  the  eatalogus ;  bat  baving 

but  to  recount  all  would  be  a  vain  as  well  as  an  useless  suppli^  a  general  history,  Sie  mind  turns  away  from  a 

endeavour.    In  those  oountries  where  they  abound  their  suDiect  where  every  object  j>re6ents  someUiing  formi- 

discriminations  are  so  numerous  and  their  colours  so  dable  or  loathsome  to  Uie  imagination.  Indeed,  the  whole 

various,  that  every  thicket  seems  to  produce  a  new  tribe  resemble  each  oUier  so  nearly  that  the  historv 

animal.    The  same  serpent  is  often  found  to  bring  forth  of  one  may  almost  serve  for  every  oUier.    They  are  all 

animals  of  eight  or  ten  different  colours;    and  the  terrible  to  the  imagination — ^all  frightful  to  behold  in 

naturalist  who  attempts  to  arrange  them  by  that  mark  their  fury,  and  have  long  been  considered  as  a  race 

will  find  that  he  has  made  distinctions  which  are  entirely  of  animals  between  whom  and  man  there  is  a  natural 

disowned  by  Nature ;  however,  a  very  considerable  num-  antipathy . 
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PART  VII. 


INSECTS    OF   THE    FIRST    ORDER. 

BOOK  I. — CHAP.  I.  go  but  a  short  way  in  the  investigations ;  but  one  thing 

argues  an  evident  imperfection,  which  is,  that  many 

OF   iKSEOTs    IN    GEMEBAL.  of  them  Can  live  a  long  time,  though  deprived  of  those 

organs  which  are  necessary  to  life  in  the  bigger  ranks 
Having  gone  through  the  upper  ranks  of  Nature,  we  of  Nature.  Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  lungs 
descend  to  that  of  insects — a  subject  almost  inex-  and  a  heart,  like  nobler  animals;  yet  the  caterpillar 
haustible  from  the  number  of  its  tribes  and  the  variety  continues  to  live  though  its  heart  and  lungs  (which  is 
of  their  appearance.  Those  who  have  professedly  often  the  case)  are  entirely  eaten  away, 
written  on  this  subject  seem  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone  that  in- 
greatest  that  can  occuny  the  human  mind,  as  the  most  sects  are  inferior  to  other  animals,  but  from  their  in- 
pleasing  in  Animated  Nature.  "  After  an  attentive  exa-  stincts  also.  It  is  true  that  the  ant  and  the  bee  present 
mination,"  says  Swammerdam,  **  of  the  nature  and  us  with  very  striking  instances  of  assiduity ;  but  how 
anatomy  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  animals,  far  are  theirs  beneath  the  marks  of  sagacity  exhibited 
I  cannot  help  allowing  the  least  an  eqna^.  or  perhaps  a  in  the  bound  of  the  stag !  a  bee  taken  from  the  swarm 
superior,  degree  of  dignity.  If,  while  we  dissect  with  is  totally  helpless  and  inactive,  incapable  of  giving  the 
care  the  larger  animals  we  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  smallest  variation  to  its  instincts :  it  has  but  one  single 
elegant  disposition  of  their  parts,  to  what  a  height  is  method  of  operating,  and  if  put  fit)m  that  it  can  turn  to 
our  astonishment  raised  when  we  discover  all  these  no  other.  In  pursuits  of  the  hound  there  is  something 
pirts  arranged  in  the  least  in  the  same  regular  manner !  like  a  choice ;  m  the  labours  oi  the  bee  the  whole  ap- 
Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  ants,  nothinff  hinders  pears  like  necessity  or  compulsion, 
our  preferriug  them  to  the  largest  animals,  it  we  con-  If  insects  be  considered  as  bearing  a  relation  to  man, 
sider  either  their  unwearied  diligence,  their  wonderful  and  in  assisting  him  in  the  pleasures  or  necessities 
strength,  or  their  inimitable  propensity  to  labour.  Their  of  life,  they  will,  even  in  this  respect,  sink  in  comparison 
amazing  love  to  their  young  is  still  more  unparalleled  with  the  larger  tribes  of  Nature.  It  is  true  that  the 
than  among  the  larger  classes.  They  not  only  daily  bee,  the  silk-worm,  tlw  cochineal  fly,  and  the  oantha- 
carry  them  to  such  places  as  may  afford  them  food,  but  rides,  render  him  signal  services ;  but  how  many  others 
if  by  accident  they  are  killed,  and  even  cut  into  pieces,  of  this  class  ere  cither  noxious  or  totally  unserviceable 
they  with  the  uttermost  tenderness  will  carry  them  away  to  him.  Even  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  the 
piecemeal  in  their  arms.  Who  can  show  such  an  ex-  noxious  animals  have  been  reduced  by  repeated  assiduity, 
ample  among  the  larger  anira&ls,  which  are  dignified  the  insect  tribes  still  maintain  their  grotmd,  and  are  but 
with  the  title  of  perfect  ?  Who  can  find  an  instance  too  often  but  unwelcome  intruders  upon  the  fruits 
in  any  other  creature  that  can  come  into  competition  of  human  industry.  But  in  more  uncultivated  regions 
with  this  ?*  their  annoyance  and  devastations  are  terrible.  What 
Such  is  the  language  of  a  man  who,  by  long  study,  an  uncomfortable  life  the  natives  lead  in  Lapland  and 
became  enamoured  of  his  subject;  but  to  those  who  some  parts  of  America,  where  if  a  candle  be  lighted  the 
judge  less  partially,  it  will  be  found  that  the  insect  tribe  insects  swarm  in  such  abundance  as  instanUy  to  ez- 
for  every  reason  deserve  but  the  last  and  lowest  mnk  in  tingaish  it  with  their  numbers — ^where  the  inhabitants 
Animated  Nature.  As  in  mechanics  the  most  compli-  are  obliged  to  smear  their  bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or 
cated  machines  are  required  to  perform  the  nicest  ope-  some  other  composition,  to  prevent  them  fk^m  the 
rations,  so  in  anatomy  the  noWest  animals  are  most  puncture  of  their  minute  enemies — where,  though  mil- 
variously  and  wonderfully  made.  Of  all  living  beings  lions  are  destroyed,  famished  millions  are  still  seen  to 
man  offei-s  the  most  wonderful  variety  in  his  internal  succeed,  and  to  make  the  torture  endless ! 
conformation  ;  quadrupeds  come  next,  and  other  animals  Their  amazing  number  is  also  jm  argument  of  their 
follow  in  proportion  to  their  poweiis  or  their  excellen-  imperfection.  It  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through  all  Na- 
cies.  Insects  seem  of  all  othera  the  most  imi^erfectiy  ture  that  the  nobler  animals  are  slowly  produced,  and 
formed :  from  their  minuteness,  the  dissecting  knife  can  that  Nature  acts  with  a  kind  of  dignified  economy ;  but 
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Suoh  aie  the  most  noted  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe ;  her  might  he  added  to  enlaive  the  oatalogue ;  but  haying 

but  to  recount  all  would  be  a  vain  as  well  as  an  useless  supplied  a  general  history,  die  mind  turns  away  from  a 

endeavour.    In  those  countries  where  they  abound  their  subject  where  every  object  presents  something  formir 

discriminations  are  so  numerous  and  their  colours  so  dable  or  loathsome  to  tiie  imagination.  Indeed,  the  whole 

yarious,  that  every  thicket  seems  to  produce  a  new  tribe  resemble  each  other  so  nearly  that  the  historr 

animal.    The  same  serpent  is  often  found  to  bring  forth  of  one  may  almost  serve  for  every  o&er.    They  are  all 

animals  of  eight  or  ten  different  colours;    and  the  terrible  to  the  imagination — all  frightfid  to  behold  in 

naturalist  who  attempts  to  arrange  them  by  that  mark  their  fury,  and  have  long  been  considered  as  a  race 

will  find  that  he  has  made  distinctions  which  are  entirely  of  animals  between  whom  and  man  there  is  a  natural 

disowned  by  Nature ;  however,  a  very  considerable  num-  antipathy . 
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INSECTS    OF    THE    FIKST    ORDER. 

BOOK  I. — CHAP.  I.  go  but  a  short  way  in  the  investigations ;  but  one  thing 

argues  an  evident  imperfection,  which  is,  that  many 
OF    INSEOTS    IN    OENEBAL.  of  them  CEU  Hve  a  long  time,  though  deprived  of  thoso 

organs  which  are  necessary  to  life  in  tiie  bigger  ranks 
Having  gone  through  the  upper  ranks  of  Nature,  we  of  Nature.  Many  of  them  are  furnished  with  lungs 
descend  to  that  of  insects — a  subject  almost  inex-  and  a  lieart,  like  nobler  animals;  yet  the  caterpillar 
haustible  from  the  number  of  its  tribes  and  the  variety  continues  to  live  though  its  heart  and  lungs  (which  is 
of  their  appearance.  Those  who  have  professedly  often  the  case)  are  entirely  eaten  away, 
written  on  this  subject  seem  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  But  it  is  not  from  their  conformation  alone  that  in- 
greatest  that  can  occuny  the  human  mind,  as  the  most  sects  are  inferior  to  other  animals,  but  from  their  in- 
pleasing  in  Animated  Nature.  **  After  an  attentive  exa-  stincts  also.  It  is  true  that  the  ant  and  the  bee  present 
mination,**    says   Swammerdam,    ♦•  of  the  nature  and    us  with  very  striking  instances  of  assiduity ;  but  how 


care  the  larger  animals  we  are  filled  with  wonder  at  the  smallest  variation  to  its  instincts :  it  has  but  one  single 

elegant  disposition  of  their  parts,  to  what  a  height  is  method  of  operating,  and  if  put  from  that  it  can  turn  to 

oiu'  astonishment  raised  when  we  discover  all  these  no  other.    In  pursuits  of  the  hound  there  is  something 

^rts  arranged  in  the  least  in  the  same  regular  manner!  like  a  choice ;  m  the  labours  of  the  bee  the  whole  ap- 

Notwitbstanding  the  smallness  of  ants,  nothing  hinders  pears  like  necessity  or  compulsion, 

our  preferring  them  to  the  largest  animals,  if  we  con-  If  insects  be  considered  as  bearing  a  relation  to  man, 

aider  either  their  unwearied  diligence,  their  wonderful  and  in  assisting  him  in  the  pleasures  or  necessities 

strength,  or  their  inimitable  propensity  to  labom*.  Their  of  life,  they  will,  even  in  this  respect,  sink  in  comparison 

amazing  love  to  their  young  is  still  more  unparalleled  with  the  larger  tribes  of  Nature.     It  is  true  that  the 

than  among  the  larger  classes.    They  not  only  daily  bee,  the  silk-worm,  the  cochineal  fly,  and  the  oanthsr 

carry  them  to  such  places  as  may  afford  them  food,  but  rides,  render  him  signal  services ;  but  how  many  others 

if  by  accident  they  are  killed,  and  even  cut  into  pieces,  of  this  class  ere  cither  noxious  or  totally  unserviceable 

they  with  the  uttermost  tenderness  will  carry  them  away  to  him.    Even  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  the 

piecemeal  in  their  arms.    Who  can  show  such  an  ex-  noxious  animals  have  been  reduced  by  repeated  assiduity, 

ample  among  the  larger  animals,  which  are  dignified  the  insect  tribes  still  maintain  their  ground,  and  are  but 

with  the  title  of  perfect  ?    Who  can  find  an  instance  too  often  but  unwelcome  intruders  upon    the  fruits 

in  any  other  creature  that  can  come  into  competition  of  human  industry.    But  in  more  uncultivated  regions 

with  this  ?•*  their  annoyance  and  devastations  are  terrible.    What 

Such  is  the  language  of  a  man  who,  by  long  study,  an  uncomfortable  life  the  natives  lead  in  Lapland  and 

became  enamoured  of  his  subject;   but  to  those  who  some  parts  of  America,  where  if  a  candle  be  lighted  the 

judge  less  partially,  it  will  be  found  that  the  insect  tribe  insects  swarm  in  such  abundance  as  instantly  to  ex- 

for  every  reason  deserve  but  the  last  and  lowest  mnk  in  tinguish  it  with  their  numbei-s — ^where  the  inhabitants 

Animated  Nature.    As  in  mechanics  the  most  oompli-  ai^  obliged  to  smear  their  bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or 

cated  machines  are  requii-ed  to  perform  the  nicest  ope-  some  other  composition,  to  prevent  them  from    the 

rations,  so  in  anatomy  the  noWest  animals  are  most  puncture  of  their  minute  enemies — where,  though  mil- 

variously  and  wonderfully  made.     Of  all  living  beings  lions  are  destroyed,  famished  millions  are  still  seen  to 

man  offers  the  most  wonderful  variety  in  his  internal  succeed,  and  to  make  the  torture  endless ! 

conformation  ;  quadrupeds  come  next,  and  other  animids  Their  amazing  number  is  also  »n  argument  of  their 

follow  in  proportion  to  their  powei*s  or  their  excellen-  imperfection,    ft  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through  all  Na 

cies.     Insects  seem  of  all  othera  the  most  imperfectly  ture  that  the  nobler  animals  are  slowly  produced,  and 

foimed :  from  their  minuteness,  the  dissecting  knife  can  that  Nature  acts  with  a  kiud  of  dignified  economy ;  but 
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the  meaaer  biiths  am  lavished  in  profusion,  sad  thou-  the  maniMTS,  and  the  liTes  of  thbhttmble  class  of  beings, 

sands  are  brought  forth  merely  to  snpi^ly  the  necessities  that  every  species  requires  its  distinct  history.    An  exact 

of  the  more  favourite  objects  of  Creation.    Of  all  other  plan,  therofore,  of  Nature's  operations  in  this  minute  set 

productions  in  Nature  insects  are  the  most  numerous,  of  creatures  is  not  to  be  expected ;   and  yet  such  a 

Vegetables  that  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  bear  no  general  picture  may  be  given  as  Is  sufficient  to  show  the 

wm)ortion  to  their  multitudes ;  and  though  at  first  sight  protection  which  Providence  affords  its  smallest  as  well 

hertw  of  the  field  seem  to  be  the  parts  of  oiganixed  as  its  largest  productions,  and  to  display  that  admirable 

Nature  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  yet  upon  circulation  in  Nature  by  which  one  set  of  living  beings 

ninuter  inspection  we  shall  find  every  plant  supporting  find  subsistence  from  the  destruction  of  another,  and  hy 

a  number  ot  scarce  perceptible  creatures,  that  fill  up  the  which  life  is  continued  without  a  pause  in  every  part 

vaiious  stages  of  youth,  vigour,  and  age  in  the  compass  of  the  Creation, 

of  a  few  days'  existence.  Upon  casting  a  slight  view  over  the  whole  insect  tribe 

All  other  animals  ai-e  capable  of  some  degree  of  educsr  just  when  they  are  supposed  to  rouse  fi!om  their  state 
tion  ;  their  instincts  may  be  suppressed  or  altered  ;  the  of  annual  tor[)idity,  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  genial 
dog  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  the  bird  to  whistle  influence  of  spring,  and  again  exhibit  new  life  in  every 
a  tune,  and  the  serpent  to  dance;  but  the  insect  has  but  part  of  Nature,  their  numbers  and  their  varieties  seem 
one  invariable  method  of  operating ;  no  arts  can  turn  it  to  exceed  all  powers  of  calculation,  and  they  are  indeed 
from  its  instincts ;  and,  indeed,  its  life  is  too  short  for  too  great  for  description.  ~  When  we  look  closer,  how- 
instruction,  as  a  single  season  often  terminates  its  exist-  ever,  we  shall  find  some  striking  similitudes,  either  in 
ence.  their  propagation,  their  manners,  or  their  form,  that 

For  these  reasons  the  insect  tribe  are  disannedly  give  us  a  hint  for  grouping  several  of  them  into  one 

placed  in  the  lowest  rank  of  Animated  Nature ;  and  in  description,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  shorten  the  labour 

general  they  seem  more  allied  to  the  vegetables  on  which  of  a  separate  history  for  every  species     Swammerdam, 

they  feed  than  to  the  nobler  classes  above  them.    Many  Reaumur,  and  Linuieus  have  each  attempted  to  abridge 

of  them  are  attached  to  one  vegetable,  often  to  a  single  the  task  of  description  by  throwing  a  number  of  similar 

leaf;  there  they  increase  with  the  flourishing  plant  and  animals  into  distinct  cImscs,  and  thus  making  one  gene> 

die  as  it  decays ;  a  few  days  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  ral  history  stand  for  all.    I  will  avail  myself  of  their 

contemptible  lives;  while  the  ends  for  which  they  were  laboui-s;  and,  uniting  their  general  distinctions,  throw 

produced  or  the  pleasures  tliey  enjoyed,  to  us  at  least,  the  whole  class  of  insects  into  four  separate  distributions^ 

are  utterly  unknown.  giving  under  each  the  history  of  every  species  that  seems 

Yet  while  I  am  tlius  fixing  the  rank  of  a  certain  class  to  me  considerable  enough  to  deserve  our  notice.    Thus 

of  animals,  it  seems  necessary  to  define  the  nature  our  labour  will  be  shoitened ;  and  the  very  rank  in  which 

of  those  animals  which  are  thus  degraded.    Definitions  an  insect  is  placed  will  in  some  measure  exhibit  a  oon- 

in  general  produce  little  knowledge;  buthei-e,  where  aiderable  part  of  its  history. 

the  shades  of  Nature  are  so  intimately  blended,  some  In  our  cursory  inspection  of  the  insect  tribe,  the  firal 

discrimination  is  necessary  to  prevent  confusion.    The  animals  that  ofler  themselves  are  those  which  want 

smallness  of  the  animal,  for  instance,  does  not  constitute  wings,  that  appear  crawling  about  on  every  plantTand 

an  insect ;  for  then  many  of  the  lizard  kind,  which  are  on  every  spot    of  earth  we  regard  with  any  degree 

not  above  two  inches  long,  would  come  under  this  of  attention.    Of  these  some  uerer  obtain  wings  at  any 

deoominaaon ;  and  if  the  smaller  lizards,  why  not  the  period  of  their  existence,  but  are  destined  to  creep  on 

crocodile  ?  which  would  be  a  terrible  insect  indeed !    In  the  vegetable  or  the  spot  of  earth  where  they  are  at*- 

the  same  manner,  smallness,  with  a  slow  creeping  mo-  tioned  for  their  whole  live&    On  the  contrary,  others  are 

tion,  does  not  constitute  an  insect ;  for  though  snails  ouly  candidates  for  a  more  happy  situation,  and  only 

might  be  called  insects  with  the  same  projMnety,  the  wait  their  growing  wuigs,  when  they  may  be  said  to 

whole  tribe  of  sea  shell- fish  would  then  have  equal  pra-  arrive  at  their  state  of  full  perfection, 

teusions,  and  a  very  troublesome  innovation  would  be  Those  that  never  have  wings,  bat  creep  about  till  they 

brought  into  our  language,  which  is  already  formed,  die,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  vibst  glass 

Excluding  such  animals,  therefore,  from  the  insect  tribe^  of  insects.    All  these,  the  flea  and  the  wood-louse  only 

we  may  defiue  insects  to  be  little  aninuUa  without  red  excepted,  are  produced  ii'om  an  egg ;  and  when  once 

hload,  bones,  or  oartilagesy  furnished  with  a  trunk,  or  de$  th^y  break  the  shell  they  never  sufier  any  further  change 

a  mouth,  (^ening  lengthwise,  with  eyes  which  they  are  of  form,  but  continue  to  grow  larger  till  Uiey  die.    Thus 

incapable  of  covering,  and  with  lungs  wliich  have  their  the  louse  or  the  spider  are  produced  from  an  egg,  never 

openings  on  the  sides.    This  definition  comprehen<to  the  suffering  any  alteration  when  once  they  are  excluded ; 

whole  class  of  insects,  whether  with  or  without  wing^-^  but,  like  the  chicken  or  the  duck,  remaining  invariably 

whether  in  their  caterpillar  or  butterfly  state — whether  the  same  from  their  bii'th  to  their  dissolution, 

produced  in  the  ordinary  method  of  generation  between  The  seoond  onnsa  of  insects  consists  of  such  as  have 

male  and  female,  or  from  an  animal  that  is  itself  both  wings ;  but  which,  when  produced  from  the  egg,  have 

male  and  female,  or  £it>m  the  same  animal  cut  into  those  wings  cased  up  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  appear. 

several  parts,  and  each  part  producing  a  perfect  animal  This  casing  up  of  the  wing,  however,  does  not  prevent 

From  hence  it  iq^pears  that  in  this  class  of  animals  the  animal's  running,  leapmff,  and  moving  with  its 

Ihere.  are  numerous  distinctions,  and  that  a  general  natural  celerity;   but  when  uie  case  bursts,  and  the 

d^scHptuin  will  by  no  means  serve  for  all.  Almost  every  win^  have  a  power  of  expanding,  all  the  animal's 

species  has  its  own  distinct  history,  and  exhibits  manners,  motions  become  more  extensive,  and  the  animal  arrives 

appetites,  and  modes  of  propagation  peculiarlv  its  own.  at  full  perfection.    Thus  the  gntsshopper,  the  dragoii> 

Jia  the  larger  ranks  of  existence,  two  animals  that  nearly  fly,  and  the  ear-wig  have  their  wings  at  first  bound 

memble  each  other  in  form  will  be  found  to  have  a  down;  but  when  the  skin  that,  like  a  pair  of  stays^  kepi 

similar  histoid ;  but  here  insects  almost  entirely  alike  them  oonfiued  bursts,  they  are  then  expanded,  and  the 

will  be  often  found  perfectlv  dissimilar,  as  well  in  their  animal  pursues  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  produced. 

Vkanner  of  bringing  forth  and  subsisting  as  in  the  changes  The  thibd  obdbb  of  insects  is  of  the  moth  and  butter* 

which  they  undergo  during  their  short  lives.    Thus  as  fly  kind.    These  all  have  four  wings,  each  covered  with 

this  class  is  prolific  beyond  computation,  so  are  its  vane-  a  mealy  substance  of  various  colonrs,  which  when  handled 

ties  multiplied  beyoncl  the  power  of  description.    The  oomee  off  upon  tiie  fingers ;  and.  if  examined  by  the 

attenipt  to  enumerate  all  the  species  of  a  fly  or  a  moth  microscope,  will  appear  Uke  scales^  Mth  which  the  wins 

would  be  very  fruiUess :  but  to  give  a  history  of  all  would  is  nicely  embroidered  all  over,  Theae,  also,  are  produeed 

be  utterly  impracticable.    So  various  are  the  appetites,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves.    They  are  at  ^ai 
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hatehed  from  an  egg,  from  Irhenoe  proceeds  a  caterpillar  Though  theee  <»^eatare8  are  perfeet  iroiD  the  begin* 

liiat  eats,  and  ofltan  casts,  its  skin ;  ihe  caterpillar,  haTiog  ning,  yet  they  are  often  during  their  existence  seen  to 

divested  itself  for  the  last  time,  assumes  a  new  covering,  change  their  skin :  this  is  a  faculty  which  they  possess 

which  is  called  a  chrysalis,  or  the  cone  in  the  silk-worm,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Ingber  ranks  of  animals, 

in  which  it  continues  hidden  till  it  comes  foilh  a  peiiect  and  which  answers  the  same  purposes    However  tender 

moth  or  hutterfly.  their  skins  may  seem  to  our  feel,  yet,  if  compared  to 

The  FOURTH  ORDER  is  of  those  winged  insects  which  the  animal's  i^Urength  and  size,  they  will  he  found  to  re> 

come  from  a  worm  in^^iead  of  a  caterpillar,  and  vet  go  semble  a  coat  of  mail,  or,  to  q>eak  more  closely,  the  shell 

through  changes  similar  to  those  which  moths  and  hut-  of  a  lobster.    By  this  skin  the  animals  a^re  defended 

turflies  are  seen  to  undergo.    They  are  at  first  excluded  from    accidental  injuries,  and  particularly  from   the 

from  the  egg  as  a  wCHrm,  and  then  become  a  chrysalis :  attacks  of  each  other.    Within  tliis  tUey  continue  to 

in  some  their  wings  and  legs  are  seen ;  in  others  the  grow,  till  their  bodies  become  so  large  as  to  be  im« 

animal  is  quite  detached  from  the  cone  in  which  it  is  prisoned  in  their  own  covering,  and  then  the  shell 

concealed ;   but  all  at  length  break  their  prison,  and  oursts,  but  is  quickly  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

come  out  perfect  winged  animals — some  fiimished  with  Lastly,  these    animals    are   endued  with  a  degree 

two  wings  and  some  with  four.    The  wings  of  aU  these  of  strength  for  their  size  that  at  first  might  exceed 

differ  from  those  of  the  butterfly  and  moth  kind,  by  not  credibilitv.      Had  man  an  equal  degree  of  strength^ 

having  the  mealy  scales  which  are  ever  found  on  the  bulk  for  bulk,  with  a  louse  or  a  flea,  the  history  of  Sboi* 

wings  of  the  former.    In  this  class  we  may  place  the  son  would  be  no  longer  miraculous.    A  flea  will  di*aw  a 

numerous  tribes  of  gnats,  beetles,  bees,  and  flies.  chain  a  hundred  times  heavier  than  itself;  and,  to  com* 

To  these  I  will  add,  as  a  fifth  order,  a  numerous  pensate  for  this  force,  will  eat  ten  times  its  own  size 

tribe  lately  discovered,  to  which  naturalists  have  given  of  provisions  in  a  single  day. 
tlie  name  of  Zoophytes.    These  do  not  go  through  the 

ordinary  forms  of  generation,  but  may  be  propagated  

by  dissection.    Some  of  these,  though  cut  into  a  bun- 
dled parts,  still  retain  life  in  each,  and  are  endued  with  CHAP.  UI. 
such  a  vivacious  principle  that  every  part  will  in  a  short 

time   become   a   perfect   animal.     They  seem  a  set  of  thk  spider  and  its  varieties. 
of  creatures  placed  between  animals  and  vegetables, 

and  make  the  shade  tliat  connect  Animated  Nature  and  The  animal  that  deserves  our  first  notice  in  this  prin* 

Insensible  Nature.    To  this  class  belong  the  polypus,  eipal  order  of  insects  is  the  spider,  whose  manners  are 

the  earth-worm,  and  all  the  vaiieties  of  the  sea-nettie.  of  all  others  the  most  subtle,  and  whose  instincts  are 

Having  thus  given  a  general  distribution  of  insects,  most  various.    Formed  for  a  life  of  rapacity,  and  inca* 

I  will  proceed  to  describe  each  class  in  the  order  I  have  pable  of  living  upon  any  other  than  insect  food,  all  its 

mentioned  them,  b^'ginuing  with  insects  without  wings,  habits  are  calculated  to  deceive  and  surprise ;  it  spreads 

as  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  higher  ranks  of  Nature  toils  to  entangle  its  prey ;  it  is  endued  with  patience  to 

as  well  in  their  habits  as  their  contbrmation.  expect  its  coming ;  and  is  possessed  of  arms  and  strength 

to  destroy  it  when  fallen  into  the  snare. 

■  In  this  country,  where  aU  the  insect  tribes  are  kept 

under  by  human  assiduity,  the  spiders  are  but  small  and 

CHAP.  II.  harmless.    We  are  acquainted  with  few  but  the  house* 

spider,  that  spreads  its  toils  from  tree  to  tree,  and  rests 

OF  iksects  without  WIM08.  in  the  centre ;  the  wandering-spider,  that  has  no  abode 

like  the  rest;  and  the  field-spider,  that  is  sometimes  seen 

Every  moment's  observation  furnishes  ua  with  in-  mounting,  web  and  all,  into  the  clouds.    These  are  the 

stances  of  insects  without  wings;  but  the  difficulty  is  chiefof  our  native  spiders;  which,  though  reputed  venom« 

to  distinguish  those  which  are  condemned  continually  ous.areentiroly  inofiensive.    But  they  form  a  much  mors 

to  lead  reptile  lives  from  such  as  only  wait  the  happy  terrible  tribe  in  Africa  and  America.    In  those  regions, 

moment  of  transmutation.    For  this  nothing  but  a  long  where   all    the  insect   species  acquire   their   gi^eatest 

and  intimate  acquaintance  will  suffice ;  but  in  general  growth — whero  the  butterfly  is  seen  to  expand  a  wing 

all  animals  resembling  the  flea,  the  louse,  the  spider,  as  broad  as  our  s))arrow,  and  the  ant  to  build  a  habi* 

the  bug,  the  wood-louse,    the    water-louse,    and   the  ation  as  tall  as  a  man — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 

soorpion.  never  acquiro  wings,  but  are  produced  from  the  spiders  are  seen  bearing  a  proportionable  magnitude, 

the  ^g  in  that  form  which  they  never  change  after-  In  met,  the  bottom  of  the  Martinioo  spider's  body  is  as 

wards.               *  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  covered  all  over  with  hair.   Its 

If  we  consider  this  class  as  distinct  from  others,  we  web  is  strong  and  its  bite  dangerous.  It  is  happy  fot 
ahall  find  them  in  general  longer  lived  than  the  rest,  us,  however,  that  we  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  these 
and  often  continuing  their  term  beyond  one  season,  foimidable  ci'eatures,  and  that  we  can  examine  theiv 
which  is  the  ordinary  period  of  an  insect^s  existence,  histoiy  without  feeling  their  resentment 
They  seem  also  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  Every  spider  has  two  divisions  in  its  body.  The  fore- 
weather ,  and  often  endure  the  rigoui*s  of  winter  without  pait,  containing  tiie  head  and  breast,  is  separated  from 
being  numbed  into  tx>r|ndity.  The  whole  race  of  moths,  the  hinder  part  or  belly  by  a  very  slender  thread,  through 
butterflies,  bees,  and  flies  are  rendered  lifeless  by  the  which,  however,  there  is  a  communication  from  one  put 
return  of  cold  weather ;  but  we  need  not  be  told  that  to  tiie  other.  'Xhe  fore-part  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell, 
the  louse,  the  flea,  and  many  of  these  wingless  creatiu-es  as  well  as  the  legs,  which  adhere  to  the  breast  The 
that  seem  formed  to  teaae  mankind,  continue  their  hinder-part  is  clothed  with  a  supple  skin,  beset  all  over 
painful  depredations  the  whole  year  round.  with  hair.    They  have  several  eyes  all  round  the  head. 

They  come  to  perfection  in  the  egg,  as  was  said  before ;  brilliant  and  acute ;  these  are  sometimes  eight  in  num- 

and  it  sometimes  happens  t}:at  when  the  animal  is  in-  her,  sometimes  but  six — two  behind,  two  before,  and  the 

tsnrupted  in  performing  the  offices  of  exclusion   the  rest  on  each  side.     Like  all  other  insects  their  eyes  are 

yonng  ones  burst  the  shell  within  the  parent's  body,  and  immoveable,  and  they  want  eye-lids ;  but  tiiis  organ  is 

ace  tiius  brought  foith  alive.     This  not  unfrequently  foitified  with  a  transparent  hoi-ny  substance,  which  at 

kappens  with  the  wood-louse  and  otliers  of  the  kind,  once  secures  and  assists  their  vision.    As  the  animal 

whioh  are  sometimes  seen  producing  eggs,  and  some*  procures  its  subsistence  by  the  most  watchful  attention^ 

times  young  ones  pexfectiy  formed.  to  large  a  number  of  eyes  was  neceeaary  to  give  it  the. 
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earliest  inf                     c..o  captave  of  its  prey.    They  forward,  still  assiduously  employed  in  doubling  and 

have  two  i.^t«er8  on  the  fore-part  of  the  head,  rouglir,  strengthening  it,  as  upon  its  force  depends  the  strength 

with  strong  points,  toothed  like  a  saw,  and  terminating  and  stabiiity  of  the  whole.    The  scaffolding  thus  com- 

in  claws  like  those  of  a  cat.    A  little  below  the  point  pleted,  the  spider  makes  a  number  of  threads  parallel  to 

of  the  claw  there  is  a  small  hole  throagh  which  the  the  first,  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  croaees  them 

animal  emits  a  poison,  which,  though  harmless  to  us,  is  with  others — the  clammy  substance  of  which  they  are 

sufficiently  capable  of  instantly  destroying  its  prey,  formed  serving  to  bind  them  when  newly  made  to  each 

This  is  the  most  powexful  weapon  they  have  against  other.     The  insect  after  this  operation  doubles  and 

their  enemies ;  they  can  open  or  extend  these  pincers  as  trebles  the  thread  that  borders  its  web  by  opening  all 

occasion  may  require ;  and  when  they  are  undisturbed  its  teats  at  once,  and  secures  the  edges  so  as  to  prevent 

they  suffer  them  to  lie  one  upon  the  other,  never  opening  the  wind  from  blowing  the  work  away.  The  edges  hang 

them  but  when  there  is  a  necessi^  for  their  exertion,  thus  fortified,  the  retreat  is  next  to  be  attended  to ;  and 

They  have  all  eight  legs,  joined  lixe  those  of  lobsters,  this  is  formed  like  a  funnel  at  the  bottom  of  the  web, 

and  similar  also  in  another  respect ;  for  if  a  leg  be  torn  where  the  little  creature  lies  concealed.    To  this  are  two 

away  or  a  joint  cut  off,  a  new  one  will  quickly  grow  in  passages  or  outlets,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  very 

its  place,  and  the  animal  will  find  itself  fitted  for  combat  artfully  contrived,  to  give  the  animal  an  opportunity 

as  oefore.    At  the  end  of  each  leg  there  are  three  of  making  excursions  at  proper  seasons,  of  piying  into 

erooked  moveable  claws;  namely,  a  small  one,  placed  every  comer,  and  clearing  those  parts  which  are  observed 

higher  up,  like  a  cock's  spur,  by  the  assistance  of  which  to  be  clogged  or  encumbered,    still  atteutive  to  its  web, 

it  adheres  to  the  threads  of  its  web.    There  are  two  the  spider  from  time  to  time  cleans  away  the  dust  that 

others  larger,  which  meet  together  like  a  lobster^s  claws,  gathers  round  it,  which  might  otherwise  clog  and  in- 

by  which  they  can  oatch  hold  of  the  smallest  depressions,  commode  it :  for  this  purpose  it  gives  the  whole  a  shake 

walking  up  or  down  the  polished  surfaces,  on  which  they  with  its  paws ;  still,  however,  proportioning  the  blow  so 

can  find  iuequalities  that  are  imperceptible  to  oiur  grosser  as  not  to  endanger  the  fabric.    It  often  happens,  also, 

sight.    But  when  they  walk  upon  such  bodies  as  are  that  from  the  main  web  there  are  several  Uireads  ex- 

perfectly  smooth,   as  glass  or  polished    marble,   they  tended  at  some  distance  on  every  side ;  these  are  in  some 

squeeze  a  little  sponge,  which  grows  near  the  extremity  measure  the  outworks  of  the  fortificatiou,  which,  when- 

ot  their  claws,  and  thus  diffusing  a  glutinous  substance,  ever  touched  from  without,  the  spider  prepares  for  attack 

adhere  to  the  surface  until  they  make  a  second  step,  or  self-defence.      If  the  insect  impinging  be  a  fly,  it 

Besides  tlie  eight  legs  just  mentioned  these  animals  have  springs  forward  with  great  agility  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 

two  others,  which  may  more  properly  be  called  arras,  as  it  be  the  assault  of  an  enemy  stronger  than  itself,  it 

ihey  do  not  serve  to  assist  motion,  but  are  used  in  hold-  keeps  within  its  fortress,  and  never  yentures  out  till  the 

ing  and  managing  their  prey.  danger  be  over.     Another  advantage  which  the  spider 

The  spider,  though  thus  formidably  equipped,  would  reaps  from  this  contriyance  of  a  cell  or  retreat  behind 

seldom  prove  successful  in  the  capture,  were  it  not  the  web  is,  that  it  serves  for  a  place  where  the  creature 

equally  furnished  with  other  instruments  to  assist  its  can  feast  upon  its  game  with  all  safety,  and  conceal  the 

depredations.    As  it  lives  wholly  upon  flies,  and  is  with-  fragments  of  those  carcases  which  it  has  picked  without 

out  wings  to  pursue  them,  it  is  obvious  they  must  for  exposing  to  public  view  the  least  trace  of  barbarity  that 

ever  escape  so  impotent  an  adversary ;  but  the  spider  is  might  create  a  suspicion  in  any  insects  that  the  enemy 

a  most  experienced  hunter,  and  spreads  its  nets  to  catch  was  near. 

those  animals  it  is  unable  to  pursue.    The  spider's  web  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  wind,   or  the 

is  generally  laid  in  those  places  where  flies  are  most  apt  rustling  of  the  branches,  or  the  approach  of  some  large 

to  come  and  shelter — ^in  the  comers  of  rooms,  round  the  animal,  destroys  in  a  minute  the  labours  of  an  age.    m 

edges  of  windows,  and  in  the  open  air  among  the  branches  this  case  the  spider  is  obli^d  to  remain  a  patient  speo- 

of  ti'ees.    There  the  little  animal  remains  for  days,  nay,  tator  of  the  univei'sal  ram ;  and  when  the  danger  is 

weeks  together,  in  patient  expectation,  fleldom  changing  passed  away  it  sets  about  repairing  the  calamity.    For 

its  situation  though  never  so  unsuccessful.  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  a  large  store  of  the 

For  the  purposes  of  making  this  web.  Nature  has  sup-  glutinous  substance  of  which  the  web  is  made ;  and 

plied  this  animal  with  a  large  duantity  of  glutinous  with  this  it  either  makes  a  new  web  or  patches  up  tlie 

matter  within  its  body,  and  five  dugs  or  teats  for  spin-  old  one.     In  general,  however,  the  animal  is  much 

ning  it  into  thread.    This  substance  is  contained  m  a  fonder  of  mending  than  making,  as  it  is  furnished 

little  bag,  end  at  first  sight  it  resembles  soft  glue ;  but  originally  with  but  a  certain  quantity  of  glutinous 

when  examined  more  accurately,  it  will  be  found  twisted  matter,  which,  when  exhausted,  nothing  can   renew, 

into  many  coils  of  an  agate  colour,  and  upon  breaking  The  time  seldom  fails  to  come  when  their  reservoirs  are 

it  the  contents  may  be  easily  drawn  out  into  threads,  entirely  dried  up,  and  the  poor  animal  is  left  to  all  tlie 

firom  the  tenacity  of  the   substance,  not  from    those  chances  of  irretrievable  necessity.     An  old  spider  is 

threads  being  already  formed     Those  who  have  seen  thus  frequently  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity ;  its 

the  machine  by  which  wire  is  spun  will  have  an  idea  web  is  destroyed,  and  it  wants  the  materials  to  make  a 

of  the  manner  m  which  this  animal  forms  the  threads  new  one.    But  as  these  animals  have  been  long  accns- 

of  its  little  net,  the  orifices  of  the  five  teats  above-men-  tomed  to  a  life  of  shifting,  it  hunts  about  to  find  out 

tioned,  through  which  the  thread  is  drawn,  contracting  the  web  of  another  spider,  younger  and  weaker  than 

or  dilating  at  pleasure.    The  threads  which  we  see,  and  itself,   with-  whom  it  ventures  a  battle.    The  invader 

which  appear  so  fine,  are,  notwithstandiug,  composed  general  succeeds :  the  young  one  is  driven  out  to  make 

of  five  joined  together,  and  these  are  many  times  doubled  a  new  web,  and  the  old  one  remains  in  quiet  posseesioii. 

when  the  web  is  in  formation.  If,  however,  the  spider  is  unable  to  dispossess  any  other 

When  a  house-spider  proposes  to  begin  a  web,  it  first  of  its  web,  it  then  endeavours  for  a  while  to  aubsaat 

makee  a  choioe  of  some  oommodious  spot  where  there  is  upon  accidental  depredation ;  but  in  two  or  three  months 

an  appearance  of  plunder  and  security.    The  animal  it  inevitably  dies  of  hunger. 

then  distils  one  little  drop  of  its  glutinous  liquor,  which  The  garden-spider  seems  to  work  in  a  difierent  man- 

is  very  tenacious,  and  then  creeping  up  the  wall,  and  ner.    The  method  with  this  insect  is  to  spin  a  great 

joining  its  thread  as  it  proceeds,  it  darts  itself  in  a  very  ouantity  of  thread,  which,  floating  in  the  air  in  various 

surprising  manner,  as  1  have  often  seen,  to  the  opposite  directions,  happens  from  its  glutinous  quality  at  last  to 

51aoe,  where  the  other  end  of  the  web  is  to  be  fastened,  stick  to  some  object  near  it — a  lofty  plant  or  the  branda 

'he  flrst  thread  thus  formed,  drawn  tight  and  flixed  at  of  a  tree.    The  spider  only  wants  to  have  one  end  of 

each  end,  the  spider  then  runs  upon  it  backward  and  the  line  fast  in  oraer  to  secure  and  tighten  the  other. 
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It  accordingly  draws  the  line  when  thus  fixed,  and  then  glntinoua  substance  not  unlike  frog  spawn-water.  These 

by  passing  and  repassing    upon    it,  strengthens  the  eggs  are  large  or  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 

thread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  all  its  intentions,  animal  that  produces  them.    In  some  they  are  as  large 

The  first  cord  being  thus  stretched,  the  spider  walks  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed ;  in  others  they  are  scarcely 

along  a  part  of  it  and  there  fastens  another,  and,  drop-  visible.    The  female  never  begins  to  lay  till  she  is  two 

ping  from  thence,  fastens  the  thread  to  some  solid  body  years  old  at  least,  and  her  first  brood  is  never  so 

oelow,  then  climbs  up  again  and  begins  a  third,  which  numerous  as  when  she  has  come  to  her  greatest  maturity. 

it  fastens  by  the  same  contrivance.    When  three  threads  When   the  number  of  eggs  which  the  spider  has 

are  thus  fixed  it  forms  a  square,  or  something  that  very  brought  forth  have  remained  for  an  hour  or  two  to  dry 

nearly  resembles  one ;  and  in  this  the  animual  is  gene-  after  exclusion,  the  little  animal  then  prepares  to  make 

rally  seen  to  reside.    It  often  happens,  however,  when  them  a  bag,  where  they  are  to  be  hatched  until  they 

the  roung  spider  begins  spinning  that  its  web  becomes  leave  the  shell.     For  this  purpose  she  spins  a  web  four 

too  buoyant,  and  not  only  tiie  thread  floats  in  the  air,  or  five  times  stronger  than  !hat  made  for  catching  Hies: 

but  even  the  little  spinster.    In  this  manner  we  have  and  also  lines  it  within  side  by  a  down  which  slie  ])lucks 

often  seen  the  threads  of  spiders  floating  in  the  air;  from  her  own  breast.    This  bag  when  completed  is  as 

and  what  is  still  more  surprising,  the  young  spiders  thick  as  paper,  smooth  within  side  but  rougher  without, 

themselves  attached  to  their  own  web.    The  reason  is  Within  this  they  deposit  their  eggs;  and  it  is  almost 

obvious ;  for  as  even  gold  itself  may  be  so  finely  drawn  inci-edible  to  relate  the  concern  and  industry  which  they 

out  as  to  float  in  the  air,  so  the  finer  thread  of  a  spider  bestow  in  the  preservation  of  it    They  stick  it  by  means 

is  so  buoyant  as  not  only  to  swim  in  the  air,  but  also  to  of  their  glutinous  fluid  to  the  end  of  the  body ;  so  that 

lift  the  spider  itself;  which,  like  the  tail  of  a  kite,  rises  the  animal  when  thus  loaded  appears  as  if  she  had  one 

with  its  own  manufacture.  body  placed  behind  another.    If  this  bag  be  separeted 

The  spider's  web  being  thus  completed  and  fixed  in  a  from  her  by  any  accident,  she  employs  all  her  assiduity 

proper  place,  its  next  care  is  to  seize  and  secure  what-  to  stick  it  again  in  its  former  situation,  and  seldom  aban- 

ever  insect  happens  to  be  caught  in  the  toil.    For  this  dons  her  treasure  but  with  her  life.    When  the  young 

pui'pose  it  remains  for  weeks,  and  even  months,  upon  ones  are  excluded  from  their  shells  within  the  bag  they 

the  watch  without  ever  catching  a  single  flv ;  for  the  remain  for  some  time  in  their  confinement,  until  the 

spider,  like  ntOst  other  insects,  is  surprisingly  patient  female,  instinctively  knowing  their  maturity,  bites  open 

of  hunger.    It  sometimes  happens  that  too  strong  a  fly  their  prison  and  sets  them  free.     But  her  parental  care 

strikes  itself  against  the  web,  and  thus,  instead  of  being  does  not  terminate  with  their  exclusion ;  she  receives 

caught,  tears  the  net  to  pieces.    In  general,  however,  them  upon  her  back  for  some  time  until  they  have 

the  Dutterfly  or  the  hornet  when  they  touch  the  web  fly  strength  to  provide  for  themselves,  when  they  leave  her 

off  again,  and  the  spider  seems  no  way  disposed  to  never  to  return,  and  each  begins  a  separate  manufactory 

interrupt  their  retreat    The  large  blue-bottle  fly,  the  of  its  own.    The  young  ones  begin  to  spin  when  they 

ichneumon-fly,  and  the  common  meat-fly,  seem  to  be  its  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  prepare  for  a  life  of  plun- 

favourite  game.    When  one  of  these  strike  into  the  toils  der  before  they  have  strength  to  overcome.    Indeed, 

the  spider  is  instantly  seen  alert  and  watchful  at  the  Nature  seems  to  have  formed  them  ir  every  respect  for 

moutn  of  its  hole,  careful  to  observe  whether  the  fly  be  a  life  of  hostility.     No  other  insect  is  possessed  of  such 

completely  immeshed.    If  that  be  the  case  the  spider  various  powere  of  assault  and  defence ;  and  they  are  able 

walks  leisurely  forward,  seizes  its  prey,  and  instantly  to  destroy  animals  ten  times  larger  than  themselves, 

kills  it  by  instilling  a  venemous  juice  into  the  wound  it  Even  after  a  severe  defeat  they  quickly  recover  of  their 

makes.     If,  however,  the  fly  be  not  entirely  immeshed,  wounds;  and  as  for  their  legs,  they  consider  the  loss 

the  spider  patiently  waits,  without  appeanug  until  its  of  them  as  but  a  small  misfortune,  as  they  grow  again 

Eroy  has  fatigued  itself  by  its  struggles  to  obtain  its  venr  speedily  to  their  former  magnitude, 

berty;  for  if  the  ravager  should  appear  in  all  its  Thus  there  is  no  insect  to  which  they  are  not  an 

terrore  while  the  prey  is  but  half  involved,  a  desperate  enem^;  but  what  is  more  barbarous  still,  spidera  are  the 

effort  might  give  it  foree  enough  to  get  free,    if  the  enemies  of  each  other.    Mr.  Reaumur,  who  was  fond 

.'spider  has  fasted  for  a  long  time,  it  then  drags  the  fly  of  making  experiments^  upon  insects,  tried  to  turn  the 

immediately  into  its  hole  and  devoure  it ;  but  if  there  labours  of  the  spider  to  human  advantage,  and  actually 

has  been  plenty  of  game  and  the  animal  be  no  way  made  a  pair  of  gloves  from  their  webs.    For  this  purpose 

pressed  by  hunger,  it  then  gives  the  fly  two  or  three  he  collected  a  large  number  of  these  insects  together : 

turns  in  its  web,  so  as  completely  to  immesh  it,  and  he  took  care  to  have  them  constantly  supnlied  with  flies 

there  leaves  it  impotently  to  struggle  until  the  Htde  and  the  ends  of  voung  feathers,  fresh  pickea  from  chickens 

tyrant  comes  to  its  appetite.    Why  the  spider  should  at  and  pigeons,  which  being  full  of  blood,  are  a  diet  that 

•one  time  kill  its  prey  and  at  another  suff'er  it  to  struggle  spiders  are  particularly  fond  of.     But  notwithstanding 

in  the  toils  for  several  houre  together  I  am  not  able  to  all  his  care  he  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was  imprao- 

say ;  perhaps  it  only  likes  its  prey  newly  killed,  and  ticable  to  rear  them,  since  they  were  of  such  a  malignant 

therefore  delays  to  put  the  captive  to  death  until  it  is  to  nature  that  they  could  never  be  brought  to  live  in 

be  eaten  society,  but  instead  of  their  usual  food  chose  to  devour 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  that  the  each  other.   Indeed,  were  it  practicable  to  reconcile  them 

spider  was  in  itself  both  male  and  female ;  but  Lister  to  each  other,  it  would  require  too  much  attendance  to 

has  been  able  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  and  'to  perceive  rear  up  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the  project  any  way 

that  the  males  were  much  less  in  size  than  the  females,  useful.    Their  thread  is  foiur,  if  not  five  times  finer  than 

But  this  is  not  the  chief  peculiarity ;  for,  different  from  that  of  the  silk-worm ;  so  that  upon  the  smallest  calcula- 

all  other  animals,  except  the  fish  called  the  "  ray,*'  it  tion  there  must  have  been  sixty  tliousand  snidei's  to 

hasitsinstmmentsof  generation  placed  in  the  fore-arms,  make  a  single  pound  of  silk.    That  which   Reaumur 

which  have  been  already  described.   When  these  animals  made  use  of  was  only  the  web  in  which  they  deposited 

copulate  tliey  for  some  time  teize  each  other  with  their  their  eggs,  which  is  five  times  sti'onger  than  their  ordi- 

legs  and  arms,  then  appear  the  instruments  of  generation  nary  manufacture. 

in  the  male,  as  if  bursting  out  from  the  points  of  its  Of  this  animal  there  are  several  kinds,  slightly  differ> 

fore-feet,  and  are  inserted  into  the  receptacle  beneath  ttie  ing  frt>m  each  other  either  in  habits  or  conformation, 

body  of  the  female.  The  wate^spider  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  number. 

The  female  generally  lays  from  nine  hundred  to  a  This  insect  resembles  the  common  spider  in  its  appear- 

tbonsand  eggs  in  a  season ;  they  are  of  a  blueish  colour  ance,  except  that  its  hinder  part  ts  made  rather  m  the 

speckled  with  black,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  shape  of  a  nine-pin  than  a  ball.    They  differ  in  being 

8s 
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able  to  live  u  well  by  land  is  water,  and  in  being  capa-  to  trjr  the  experiment  they  readily  offer  themeelTea,  and 

ble  of  spinning  as  well  in  one  element  as  the  other,  are  sure  to  ooanterfeit  the  whole  train  of  symptoms 

Thbir  appearance  under  water  is  very  remarkable;  for  which  music  is  supposed  to  remove.    A  friend  of  mine, 

though  they  inhabit  the  bottom,  yet  they  are  never  who  passed  through  that  part  of  the  oountiy,  had  a 

touched  by  the  element  in  which  they  reside,  but  are  en-  trusty  servant  bitten,  without  even  administering  the 

closed  in  a  bubble  of  air  that,  like  a  box,  siurounds  them  musical  cure :  the  only  symptoms  were  a  slight  iiman^ 

on  every  side.    This  bubble  has  the  bright  appearance  mation,  which  was  readily  removed,  and  no  other  oonse 

at  the  bottom  of  quicksilver ;  and  within  this  they  per-  quence  ever  attended  the  bite.    It  is  thus  that  falsehoods 

form  their  several  functions  of  eating,  spinning,  and  prevail  for  a  oentury  or  two;  and  mankind  at  last 

sleeping,  without  its  ever  bursting,  or  in  the  least  die*  begin  to  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  up  the 

turbing  their  operations :  sometimes  the  bubble  is  seen  delusion  so  long. 

divided    into  three    distinct  apartments;  and  in  the 

spiing  tlie  male  enters  onS  of  these  to  impregnate  the  ■ 

female  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  while  the  bubble 

in  which  he  was  contained  unites  with  the  other,  like  CHAP.  lY. 

two  drops  of  water  when  approached  to  each  other. 

They  spin  their  webs  as  well  in  the  water  as  upon  land ;  ofthbtlsa. 

and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  make  their  food  pf  the 

small  insects  of  either  element  The  history  of  those  animals  with  which  we  are  the 

The  tarantula  is  also  of  this  species,  and  deserves  best  acquainted  are  the  first  objects  of  our  chief  curiosity, 

particular  notice,  not  for  any  remarkable  properties  that  There  are  few  but  are  well-intbrmed  of  the  agility  and 

really  attend  it,  but  for  the  numerous  falsehoods  which  blood-thirsty  disposition  of  the  flea— of  the  caution  with 

have  been  propagated  concerning  it    What  may  be  which  it  comes  to  the  attack,  and  the  readinees  with 

said  With  truth  concerning  it  is,  that  it  is  the  largest  which  it  avoids  the  pursuit    This  insect  which  is  not 

ol'  the  spider  kind  known  in  Europe,  and  is  a  native  of  only  the  enemy  of  mankind,  but  of  the  dog,  cat,  and 

Apulia,  in  Italy.    Its  body  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  several  other  animals,  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 

long,  and  about  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger ;  the  colour  worlds  but  bites  with  greater  severity  in  some  countries 

is  generally  an  olive-brown,  variegated  with  one  that  is  than  in  others.    Its  numbers  in  Italy  and  France  are 

more  dusky :  it  has  eight  legs  and  eight  eyes,  like  the  much  greater  than  in  England;  and  yet  its  bite  is  much 

rest,  and  nippers,  which  are  sharp  and  serrated ;  be-  more  troublesome  hers  than  I  have  found  it  in  any  other 

tween  these  and  the  fore-legs  there  are  two  little  horns  place.    It  would  seem  that  its  force  increased  with  the 

or  feelers,  whidh  it  is  observed  to  move  very  briskly  when  coldness  of  the  climate ;  and,  though  less  prolific,  that  it 

it  approaches  its  prey.    It  is  covered  all  over  the  body  became  more  predaeeousu 

with  a  soft  down,  and  propagates,  as  other  spiders,  by  If  the  flea  oe  examined  with  a  mieroecope  it  will  be 

laying  eggs.    In  the  summer  mouths,  particularly  in  observed  to  have  a  small  head,  large  eves,  and  a  roundish 

tlie  dog-days,  the  tarantula,  creeping  among  the  com,  body.    It  has  two  feelers,  or  horns,  which  are  short,  and 

bites  the  mowers  and'  passengers ;  but  in  winter  it  lurks  composed  of  four  joints ;  and  between  these  lies  its  trunk, 

in  holes  and  is  seldom  seen.  which  it  buries  in  the  skin,  and  throuffh  which  it  sucka 

Thus  far  is  true ;  but  now  the  fable  begins — for  the  blood  in  large  quantities.  The  body  appears  to  be 
though  the  bite  is  attended  with  no  dangerous  symptoms,  all  over  curiously  adorned  with  a  suit  of  potished  sable 
and  will  easily  cure  of  itself,  wonderful  stones  are  armour,  neatly  jointed,  and  beset  with  multitudes 
reported  couceming  its  virulence.  The  part  which  is  of  sharp  pins,  almost  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.  It 
bitteu,  as  we  are  told,  is  soon  after  discoloured  with  a  has  six  legs,  the  joints  of  whicn  are  so  adapted  that  it 
livid  black  or  yellowish  circle,  attended  with  an  inflam-  can,  as  it  were,  fold  them  up  one  within  another ;  and 
matiou.  At  fii-st  the  pain  is  scarcely  felt ;  but  a  few  when  it  leaps  they  all  spring  out  at  once,  whereby  its 
hours  after  come  on  a  violent  sickness,  difilculty  of  whole  strength  is  exerted,  and  the  body  raised  above 
bi-eathiiig,  faulting,  and  sometimes  trembling.  The  two  hundred  times  its  own  diameter, 
person  bitten  after  this  does  nothing  but  laugh,  dance.  The  young  fleas  are  at  fii-st  a  sort  of  nits  or  eggs, 
skip  about,  putting  himself  into  the  most  extravagant  which  are  round  and  smooth ;  and  from  tliese  proceed 
postures,  and  sometimes  also  is  seized  with  a  most  white  worms  of  a  shining  pearl  colour;  in  a  fortnight's 
frightful  melancholy.  At  the  return  of  the  season  in  time  they  come  to  a  tolerable  size,  and  are  very  lively 
which  he  was  bitten  his  madness  begins  again,  and  the  and  active ;  but  if  they  are  touched  at  this  time  they 
patient  always  talks  of  the  same  things.  Sometimes  he  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball ;  soon  after  this  they  begin 
fancies  himself  a  shepherd — sometimes  a  king,  appearing  to  creep  like  silk-worms  that  have  no  legs;  and  tlvm 
entii-ely  out  of  his  senses.  These  troublesome  symptoms  they  seek  a  place  to  lie  hid  in,  whera  they  spin  a  silken 
sometimes  retiu*n  for  several  years  successively,  and  at  thread  from  their  mouth,  and  with  this  they  encloee 
last  terminate  in  death.  But  so  dreadful  a  disorder  themselves  in  a  small  round  bag  or  case,  as  white  within 
has,  it  seems,  not  been  left  without  a  remedy,  which  is  as  writing-paper,  but  diity  without :  in  this  they  con- 
no  other  than  a  well-played  fiddle.  For  this  purpose  tinue  for  a  fortnight  longer ;  after  which  they  burst  ih>m 
the  medical  musician  plays  a  particular  tuiiS,  famous  tlieir  confinement  perfectly  formed,  and  armed  with 
for  the  euro,  which  he  begins  slow,  and  increases  in  powen  u>  dibtui'b  the  peace  of  an  emperor, 
quickness  as  he  sees  the  patient  afiected     The  patient 

no  sooner  hears  the  music  but  he  begins  to  dance,  and  ■ 
continues  so  doing  till  he  is  in  a  plenteous  sweat,  which 

iorces  out  the  venom  that  appeared  so  dangerous.    This  CHAP.  Y. 
dancing  sometimes  continues  for  three  or  four  horn's 

before  the  patient  is  weary,  and  before  the  sweating  ia  of  thb  louse  and  m  yABiXTixs. 
copious  enough  to  cure  the  disoi-der.    Such  are  the 

symptoms  related  of  tarantula  poison — symptoms  which  The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  various — some  ooo- 

Bome  of  the  best  and  gravest  physicians  have  credited  aideriug  the  toad,  some  tlie  serpent,  some  the  spider,  and 

and  attempted  to  account  for.    But  the  truth  is,  that  same  the  beetle  with  a  strong  degree  of  detestation :  but 

the  whole  Li  an  imposition  of  the  peasants  up<m  travellers  while  all  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  each  other's  aver- 

who  happen  to  pass  through  parts  of  Italy,  and  who  sions,  they  all  seem  to  unite  in  their  dislike  to  the  louse, 

procure  a  trifle  for  sufiering  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  and  regaid  it  as  then*  natural  and  most  nauseous  enemy, 

the  tarantula.    Whenever  they  find  a  traveller  willing  Indeec^  it  seems  the  enemy  of  man  in  the  moat  odiooA 
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degree ;  for  whererer  wretchednefls,  disease,  or  hunger  ftmined ;    and  he   disseeted   not  leas  than  forty-two. 

seiae  opon  him,  the  louse  seldom  fails  to  add  itself  to  In  one  of  these  animals  were  found  ten  large  eggv  and 

the  tribe,  and  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  fortj-four  smaller,  that  were  not  yet  come  to  their  fuU 

of  his  cafamities.  perfection. 

In  examining  the  human  louse  with  the  microscope.  There  is  scarce  any  animal  that  multiplies  so  fast  as 
its  external  deformity  first  strikes  us  with  disgust  The  this  unwelcome  intruder.  It  has  been  pleasantly  said 
shape  of  the  fore-part  of  the  head  is  somewhat  oblong ;  that  a  louse  becomes  a  grandfather  in  twenty*four 
that  of  the  hind-part  somewhat  round ;  the  skin  is  hara,  hours.  This  fact  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  nothing 
and,  beinf  stretched,  transparent,  with  here  and  there  is  more  true  tlian  that  the  moment  the  nit,  which  is  no 
several  bnstlr  hairs ;  in  the  fore-part  is  a  proboscis  or  other  than  the  egg  of  the  louse,  gets  rid  of  its  supers 
sucker,  which  is  seldom  visible ;  on  each  side  of  the  fluous  moistura  and  throws  off  its  shell,  it  then  begins 
head  are  antenns  or  horns :  behind  these  are  the  eyes,  to  breed  in  its  turn.  Nothing  so  much  prevents  the 
which  seem  to  want  those  divisions  observable  in  other  increase  of  this  nauseous  animal  as  cold  and  want  of 
insects,  and  appear  encompassed  with  some  few  hairs ;  humidity ;  the  nits  must  be  laid  in  a  place  that  is  warm 
the  neck  is  very  short,  ana  the  breast  is  divided  into  and  moderately  moist  to  produce  anything.  This  is  the 
three  parts,  on  each  side  of  which  are  placed  six  legs,  reason  that  many  nits  laid  on  the  hairs  in  the  night- 
consisting  of  six  joints,  covered  also  witn  bristly  hairs ;  time  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  the  succeeding  day» 
the  ends  of  the  legs  are  armed  with  two  smaller  and  and  so  stick  for  several  months,  till  they  at  last  come  to 
larger  ruddy  daws,  serving  those  insects  as  a  linger  and  lose  even  their  external  form. 

thumb,  by  which  they  catch  hold  of  such  objects  as  The  louse  is  found  upon  every  part  of  the  human  body, 

they  approach  ;  the  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  hut  particularly  in  the  heads  of  children.    Tbose  found 

doveu  tail,  while  the  sides  are  all  over  hairy — ^the  whole  upon  the  miners  in  Sweden  are  said  by  Linn  feus  to  be 

resembling  dear  parchment,  and,  when  roughly  pressed,  venr  large ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  head  and  the 

cracking  with  a  noise.  body-louse  differ  in  no  respect  from  each  other.    The 

When  we  take  a  closer  view,  its  white  veins  and  other  pthiriasis,  or  lousy  disease,  though  very  little  known  at 

internal  parts  appear;    as  likewise  a  meet  wonderful  present,  was  frequeut  enough  among    the    ancients; 

motion  in  its  intestines,  from  the  transparency  of  its  ex-  Herod,  Antiocbus,  Epiphanes,  Alcman  the  poet,  Phere- 

temal  covering.     When  the  louse  feeds,  the  blood  is  eydes,  Cassander,  Oallisthenes,  and  Sylla,  all  died  of  this 

seen  to  rush  Tike  a  torrent  into  the  stomach ;  and  its  disorder.    The  use  of  mercury,  which  was  unknown 

greediness  is  so  great,  that  the  excrements  contained  in  among  the  ancients,  may  probably  have  banished  it  from 

the  intestines  are  ejected  at  the  same  time  to  make  room  among  the  modems ;  for  certain  it  is  that  those  animals 

for  this  new  supply.  seldom  attack  any  in  our  climate  but  such  as,  from  sloth. 

The  louse  has  neither  beak,  teeth,  nor  any  kind  of  or  famine,  invite  their  company, 
mouth,  as  Dr.  Hooke  described  it — ^for  the  entrance  Such  is  the  history  of  the  human  louse,  which,  from 
into  the  gullet  is  absolutely  closed.  In  the  place  of  all  its  connection  with  mankind,  deseiTCs  first  notice :  but 
these  it  has  a  proboscis  or  trunk,  or,  as  it  may  be  other-  it  would  be  endless  to  desoiibe  the  various  tribes  that  go 
wise  called,  a  pointed,  hollow  sucker,  with  which  it  under  this  name  and  swarm  upon  every  pait  of  Nature. 
pierces  the  skin,  and  sucks  the  human  blood,  taking  There  is  scarce  an  animal,  and  scarce  even  a  vegetable, 
that  for  food  only.  The  stomach  is  lodged  pertly  in  the  that  does  not  suffer  uuder  its  own  peculiar  louse.  The 
breast  and  back ;  but  the  greatest  portion  of  it  is  in  the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  hog,  and  the  elephant  are  all  teiaed 
abdomen.  When  swoln  with  blood  it  appears  of  a  dark-  by  them ;  Uie  whale,  the  shark,  the  salmon,  and  the  lob- 
brown  colour,  which  is  visible  through  the  skin ;  and  is  ster  are  not  without  their  company ;  while  every  hoU 
either  a  faint  red  or  a  full  or  bright  brown,  as  the  con-  house  and  every  garden  is  infested  with  some  peculiarly 
tents  of  the  stomach  are  more  or  less  chan^^ed.  When  destructive.  llunaeus  tells  us  that  he  once  found  a  veg^ 
it  is  empty  it  is  colourless ;  but  when  filled  it  is  plainly  table-louse  upon  some  plants  newly  arrived  from  Ams> 
discernible,  and  its  motion  seems  very  extraordinary,  rica;  and,  willing  to  trace  the  little  animal  through  its  va- 
It  then  appears  working  with  vexy  strong  agitations,  and  rious  stages,  he  took  it  with  him  from  London  to  Leyden, 
somewhat  resembles  an  animal  within  an  animal.  Su-  where  he  carefully  preserved  it  during  tlie  winter,  until 
perficial  observers  are  apt  to  take  this  for  the  pulsation  it  bred  in  the  spnng ;  but  the  louse,  it  seems,  did  noi 
of  the  heart ;  but  if  the  animal  be  observed  when  it  is  treat  him  with  all  the  gratitude  he  expected ;  for  it  be- 
eucking,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  food  takes  a  came  the  parent  of  so  numerous  a  progeny  that  it  soon 
direct  paasacre  from  the  trunk  to  the  stomach,  where  the  overrun  all  the  physic-garden  of  that  beautiful  city,  and 
remainder  of  the  old  aliment  will  be  seen  mixing  with  leaves  to  this  day  many  a  gardener  to  curse  the  Swede's 
the  new,  and  agitated  up  and  down  on  every  side.  too  indulgent  curiosity. 

If  this  animal  be  kept  from  food  two  or  three  days.  The  animsJ  which  some  have  called  the  leaf-louse  is 

and  then  placed  on  tne  back  of  the  hand,  or  any  soft  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  and  of  a  bright  green  or  blueiah 

part  of  the  body,  it  will  immediately  ssek  for  food ;  green  colour ;  the  body  is  nearly  oval,  and  is  largest  and 

which  it  will  more  readily  find  if  the  hand  be  rubbed  most  convex  on  the  hinder  part;  the  breast  is  very 

till  it  grows  red.    The  animal  then  turns  its  head.  Which  small,  and  the  head  is  blunt  and  green ;  the  eyes  may 

Hes  between  the  two  fore-legs,  to  the  skin,  and  diligently  be  seen  verv  plainly,  being  promineut  on  the  iore>part 

aearchee  for  some  pore;  when  found,  it  fixes  the  trunk  of  the  head,  and  of  a  shining  black  colour ;  near  these 

therein,  and  soon  the  microscope  discovers  the  blood  there  is  a  black  line  on  each  side;  and  the  legs  are  very 

ascending  through  the  head  in  a  very  rapid  and  even  lender. 

fiightiiil  stream.    The  louse  has  at  that  time  sufficient  These  animals  are  usually  found  upon  the  leaves  ol 

appetite  to  feed  in  any  posture ;  it  is  then  seen  sucking  the  orache  and  other  plants ;  and  the  weaker  the  leaves, 

with  its  head  downwara  and  its  tail  elevated.    If  during  and  bucb  are  these  insects  swarm  upon  them  in  greater 

this  operation  the  skin  be  drawn  tight,  the  trunk  is  abundance.    Some  phmts  are  covered  over  with  them — 

bound  &st,  and  the  animal  is  found  incapable  of  disen-  though  tliey  are  not  the  cause  of  the  plant's  weakness,  but 

gaging  itself;  but  it  more  frequently  8n£Sars  from  its  the  sign:  however,  by  wounding  and  sucking  the  leaf  they 

,  gluttony,  since  it  goiigee  to  -such  a  degree  that  it  is  increase  the  disease.    They  generally  assume  their  co- 

erushea  to  pieces  by  the  slightest  impreseion  lour  from  the  plant  on  which  they  reside.    Those  thai 

Whether  lice  are  distinguished  by  the  parts  of  gene-  feed  upon  pot>herbs  and  plum-trees  are  of  an  ash-colour» 

ration  into  males  and  females  is  not  yet  discovert  only  they  are  greenish  when  they  are  young :  tliose  that 

Bwammerdam  is  inclined  to  think  that  tney  are  herma-  belong  to  the  alder  and  cherry-tree  are  black,  as  also 

pfaroditesy  having  found  an  ovary  in  all  those  he  ex-  those  upon  beans^  and  some  other  plants ;  those  on  the 
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leaves  of  apple  and  rose-trees  are  wliite ;  bat  as  they  leap  The  three  principal  and  constant  enemies  to  these 

like  gra&shoppers,  some  place  them  in  the  number  of  the  insects  are,  fi»t,  the  fire-fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  where 

flea  kind.    The  most  uncommon  colour  is  redish.    Lice  these  insects  are  in  greatest  number,  which,  producing  a 

of  tliis  sort  may  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  tansey ;  and  worm,  seizes  and  devours  all  the  leaf-lice  that  come 

their  juice,  when  rubbed  in  the  hands,  tinges  them  with  near  it ;  another  enemy  is  the  worm  of  a  peculiar  kind 

no  disagreeable  red.   All  these  live  upon  their  respective  of  beetle,  wliich  destroys  them  in  great  numbei-s ;  but 

plant,  and  are  often  engendered  within  the  very  substance  the  most  formidable  of  all  enemies  is  the  ichneumon 

of  the  leaf.  fly,  which  seizes  upon  one  of  the  largest  females,  and 

All  these  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  and  the  foetus,  laying  its  egg  upon  her,  this  is  hatched  into  a  worm, 

when  it  is  i-eady  to  be  brought  forth,  entirely  fills  the  which  soon  devours  and  destroys  Uie  animal  from  whose 

belly  of  tlie  female — ^its  fore-parts  being  excluded  first  body  it  sprung, 
and  then  the  hinder.    The  young  one  does  not  begin  to 

move  till  the  horns  or  feelers  appear  out  of  the  body  ■ 
of  the  old  one ;  and  by  the  motion  of  these  it  first  shows 

signs  of  life,  moving  them  in  every  direction  and  bend-  CHAP.  YI 
ing  all  their  joints.     When  the  horns  and  head  are 

excluded  the  two  fore-feet  follow,  which  they  move  with  or  the  bug  and  its  yabieties. 
equal  agility ;  after  this  follow  the  middle  feet  and  then 

the  hinder :   still,  however,  the  young  one  continues  The  bug  is  another  of  those  nauseous  insects  that 

sticking  to  its  parent,  supported  only  at  one  extremity,  intrude  upon  the  retreats  of  mankind,  and  often  banish 

and  hanging,  as  it  were,  m  air,  until  its  small  and  soft  that  sleep  which  even  sorrow  and  anxiety  are  permitted 

members  become  hardened  and  fitted  for  self-support  to  approach.    This  to  many  men  is  of  all  other  insects 

The  parent  then  gets  rid  of  its  burthen ;    by  moving  the  most  troublesome  and  obnoxious.    The  night  is 

from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting,  and  forcing  the  usually  the  season  when  the  wretched  have  rest  from 

young  one  to  stand  upon  its  legs,  6h«3  leaves  it  to  shift  their  labour ;  but  this  seems  the  only  season  when  the 

tor  itself.  bug  issues  from  its  retreat  to  make  its  depredations.  By 

As  the  animal  has  not  /ar  to  go,  its  provision  lying  day  it  lurks  like  a  robber  in  the  most  secret  parts  of  the 

beneath  it,  during  the  summer  it  continues  to  eat  and  bed,  takes  the  advantage  of  every  chink  and  cranny  to 

creep  about  with  great  agility.    But  as  it  is  viviparous,  make  a  secura  lodgment,  and  contrives  its  habitation 

and  must  necessarily  lurk  somewiiere  in  winter  where  with  so  much  art  that  scarce  any  industry  can  discover 

its  body  may  be  defended  from  the  cold,  it  endeavours  its  retreat    It  seems  to  avoid  the  light  with  great 

to  secure  a  i-etreat  near  the  trees  or  plants  that  serve  to  cunning ;    and  even  if  candles  be  kept  burning  this 

nourish  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring.    They  never  hide  formidable  insect  will  not  issue  from  its  hiding-place, 

themselves  in  the  eai'th  like  many  other  insects,  because  But  when  darkness  promises  security,  it  then  issues 

tliey  have  no  part  of  their  bodies  fitted  to  remove  the  from  eveiy  comer  of  the  bed— drops  from  the  tester, 

earth ;  nor  can  they  creep  into  every  chink,  as  their  legs  crawls  from  behind  the  arras,  and  travels  with  great 

are  too  long ;  besides,  their  bodies  are  so  tender  that  assiduity  to  the  unhappy  patient,  who  vainly  wishes  foi 

the  least  rough  particle  of  the  earth  would  hurt  them,  rest  and  refreshment    It  is  generally  vain  to  destroy 

They  therefore  get  into  the  deep  chinks  of  the  bark  and  one  only,  as  there  are  hundreds  moi«  to  revenge  their 

into  the  cavities  of  the  stronger  stalks;  from  tlience  they  companion's  fate ;  so  that  the  person  who  thus  is  subject 

sally  out  upon  the  branches  and  leaves  when  the  warmth  to  be  bitten  remains  the  whole  night  like  a  centinel  upon 

of  the  sun  begins  to  be  felt     Neither  tlie  cold  in  the  duty,  rather  watching  the  approach  of  fresh  invaders 

autumnal  season  nor  the  lesser  degree  of  heat  in  the  than  inviting  the  pleasing  approaches  of  sleep, 

spring  ever  hurts  them ;  they  seldom,  therefore,  seek  Nor  are  these  insects  less  disagreeable  from   their 

for  hiding-places  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  are  nauseous  stench  than  their  unceasing  appetites.    When 

alert  enough  to  take  the  earliest  advantage  of  the  re-  they  begin  to  crawl  the  whole  bed  is  infected  with  the 

turning  spring.  smell ;   but  if  they  are  accidentally  killed,  then  it'  is 

Like  many  other  insects  they  cast  their  skins  four  insupportable, 
several  times ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  males  These  are  a  part  of  the  inconveniences  that  result 
have  four  wings,  but  the  females  never  have  any.  They  from  the  persecution  of  these  odious  insects ;  but  hap- 
all  have  long  legs,  not  only  to  enable  them  to  creep  over  pily  for  Ureat  Bhtain,  tliey  multiply  less  in  these 
the  long  hairs  of  plants  and  leaves,  but  also  to  travel  islands  than  in  any  pai't  of  the  continent  In  France 
from  one  tree  to  another  when  they  happen  to  stand  at  and  Italy  the  beds,  particularly  in  their  inns,  swarm 
a  distance.  Their  trunk  or  snout  lies  under  their  breast ;  with  them ;  and  every  piece  of  furniture  seems  to  afibnl 
and  this  they  thrust  into  the  pores  of  the  plant  to  suck  them  a  retreat  They  alsjo  grow  larger  with  them  than 
out  the  juice — for  they  do  not  gnaw  them,  like  the  cater-  with  us,  and  bite  with  more  cruel  appetite, 
pillar,  but  so  hurt  them  by  sucking  that  the  leaves  be-  This  animal  if  examined  minutely  appears  to  consist 
come  spotted,  and  as  it  were  overrun  with  scabs ;  for  of  three  principal  parts — the  bead,  the  corselet,  and  the 
whicli  reason  their  edges  always  turn  up  towards  the  belly.  It  has  two  brown  eyes,  whi(?h  are  very  small  and 
middle.  a  little  prominent,  besides  two  feelers  with  three  yAnts ; 

h  has  been  said  that  these  insects  are  often  carried  underneath  these  there  is  a  crooked  trunk,  which  is  its 

away  and  devoured  by  ants ;  but  this  Frysch,  from  whom  instrument  of  tortm-e,  and  which  when  in  motion  lies 

this  description  is  taken,  could  never  observe.     The  ants,  close  upon  the  breast     The  breast  is  a  kind  of  rinff,  in 

indeed,  are  fond  of  those  trees  where  there  is  a  great  which  are  placed  the  two  first  pair  of  legs.    The  belly 

number  of  those  insects ;  but  then  it  is  only  to  suck  the  consists  of  nine  rings,  under  which  are  placed  two  pair 

juice  which  flows  from  the  leaves  that  have  just  been  of  legs  more,  making  six  in  all.    £ach  leg  has  three 

wounded.    This  more  particularly  happens  in  the  heat  joints,  which  form  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  fbot» 

of  summer  when  other  moisture  is  wanting :  however,  which  is  armed  with  a  crooked  claw  like  a  hook.    The 

he  never  found  them   hurting  or  caiTyiug  away  any  body  is  smooth,  except  a  few  short  hairs  that  may  be 

of  these  insects  while  alive  ;  nor  indeed  were  they  able,  seen  by  the  microscope  about  the  vent,  and  on  the  two  . 

for  the  leaf-louse  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  ant  at  last  rings.    Its  motion  is  slow  and  unwieldy ;  yet  its 

sifigle  combat.     Whenever  they  pereeive  the   ant  ap-  sight  is  so  exquisite,  that  the  instant  it  perceives  the 

proaching  beliind  them  they  kick  back  with  their  hinder^  light  it  generally  makes  good  its  retreat ;  and  they  aie 

feet,  and  thus  drive  ofi*  the  invader  as  a  horse  would  a  seldom  caught,  uiough  the  bed  swaiTUs  with  them, 

lion.  If  we  examine  this  insect  internally,  we  shall  find  the 
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great  artery  which  in  all  insects  performs  the  functions  though  when  excluded  the  young  hare  all  the  appearance 

of  the  heart ;  we  shall  iind  the  apertures  of  the  lungs  of  an  egg,  yet  they  are  allTC,  and  without  throwing 

on  the  right  side  and  the  left,  through  which  the  animal  off  any  shell  stir  and  move-ahout  with  great  yiTacity; 

hreathes ;  we  shall  find  a  stomach  and  intestines,  which,  so  that  this  animal  may  properly  he  said  to  be  yiyipar* 

as  in  other  animals,  run  from  the  mouth  to  tlie  anus.  ous.    The  little  worms  at  first  seem  scarce  ahle  to  stir; 

If  the  insect  has  been  kept  long  fasting  there  will  be  a  hut  they  soon  feed  and  become  yeiy  bri^.    These  ani- 

mucus  found  in  its  body  like  the  white  of  an  egg ;  but  •  mals  are  of  great  use  in  medicino-— being  impregnated 

if  crushed  after  a  full  meal,  the  human  blood  which  it  with  a  saline  quality,  which  is  diuretic  and  stimulating, 

has  sucked  in  will  appear  a  litUe  dai'kened  by  haying  Of  this  insect  linneus  makes  three  species, 
passed  through  the  insect's  body. 

The  male  and  female  of  these  auimals  are  plainly  .                                      ........ 

distinguishable  from  each  other ;  and  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration are  obyious  euougb.    They  are  often  found  cou-  CHAP.   YIII. 
pling  tail  to  tail ;    and  in  this  state  are  yery  easily 

destroyed.    The  female  has  an  oyary  filled  with  eggs,  of  thb  monoottlus,  or  abobbscskt  watbr-flea. 
joined  together  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  each  egg  being 

oblong,  almost  cylindrical,  inclining  to  white  and  pretty  This  animal,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  appears  to 

transparent.    In  about  two  days  after  impregnation  by  the  sight  unassisted  by  the  mici'oscope  to  haye  out  one 

the  male  she  deposits  her  eggs,  to  the  niunber  of  about  eye ;  for  the  eyes,  by  reason  of  the  small ness  of  the  head, 

one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  some  conyenient  place  where  seem  to  be  joined  to  each  other;  they  are  situated  in 

they  are  likely  to  receiye  no  disturbance.    There  they  the  trunk  of  this  insect,  and  the  beak  is  likewise  yery 

continue  for  some  months;  during  which  time  neither  small  and  sharp-pointed.    The  structure  of  the  eye  is 

cold  nor  heat,  neither  moisture  nor  fumigation,  can  in  seen  by  the  microscope  to  be  reticulated,  or  made  like  a 

the  least  retard  their  exclusion,  but  they  come  forth  net ;  and  the  trunk  of  this  insect,  by  which  it  feeds,  is 

active  and  ready  for  mischief.    It  is  this  hai'diness  in  not  only  small  and  sharp,  but  also  transparent.    The 

the  shell  that  seems  to  continue  the  breed — as  the  old  insects  are  of  a  blood-red  colour ;  and  sometimes  are 

ones  die  every  winter,  or  are  easily  destroyed  by  any  seen  in  such  multitudes  on  the  surface  of  standing 

fumigation  that  is  used  for  that  pui-pose.    But  the  eggs  waters  as  to  make  them  appear  all  over  I'ed,  whence 

seem  incapable  of  destruction :  even  those   men  who  many  fanciful  people  have  thought  the  water  to  be  turned 

make  a  livelihood  by  killing  these  nauseous  insects,  into  blood. 

though  they  can  answer  for  the  parent,  can  never  be  Swammerdam  tells  us  of  a  celebrated  professor  of 

sure  of  the  egg.    For  this  reason  they  usually  pay  those  Ley  den  who  was  at  first  astonished  by  an  appearance 

houses  to  wiiich  they  are  called  a  second  or  a  third  visit,  of  this  kind.     Being  once  intent  upon  his  studies  he 

and  at  last  exterminate  them  by  perseverance.  heard  a  noise,  of  which,  as  it  increased  by  degrees,  he 

I    The  manner  of  destroying  them  seems  rather  the  was  desirous  to  know  the  cause.    The  maid-servant, 

effects  of  assiduity  than  antidote ;  for  the  men  called  in  attending  to  his  summons,  appeai'ed  guite  petrified  with 

upon  this  occasion  take  every  part  of  the  furniture  fear,  and  told  him  with  a  tremulous  voice  that  all  the 

asunder,  brush  every  part  of  it  with  great  assiduity,  waters  of  Leyden  were  turned  into  blood !    Upon  this 

annoint  it  with  a  liquid,  which  I  take  to  be  a  solution  he  went  directly  in  a  small  bark  to  the  place  where  the 

of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  having  performed  this  ope-  water  was  thus  changed,  and  put  some  of  the  bloody 

ration  twice  or  thrice,  the  vermin  are  most  usually  water  in  to  a  glass;  but  upon  vie  win  git  with  attention,  he 

destroyed.  observed  that  it  abounded  with  infinite  numbers  of  these 

Cleanliness,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  best  antidote  little  red  insects,  which  tinged  the  whole  body  of  the 

to  remove  these  nauseous  insects ;  and  wherever  that  is  fluid  with  that  seemingly  formidable  colour.    Thus  his 

wanting  their  increase  seems  but  a  just  punishment,  sudden  fright  was  changed  into  lasting  admiration. 

Indeed,  they  are  sometimes  found  in  such  numbers  Of  all  parts  of  this  animal,  its  branching  arms  and 

among  old  furniture  aud  neglected  chambers  exposed  the  motion  it  maJces  with  them  in  the  water  deserve  our 

to  the  south,  thar..  wanting  other  sustenance,  they  devour  greatest  attention.    By  these  the  little  creature  can 

each  other.    They  are  also  enemies  to  other  vermin,  and  move  in  a  straight  line— waving  its  arms,  as  a  bird  does 


destroy  fleas  very  effectually ;  so  that  we  seldom  have  its  wings  in  the  air,  sometimes  upwaixl,  downward, 

the  double  persecution  of  different  vermin  in  the  same  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  yet  still 

bed.    Of  the  bug  kind  Linnceus  reckons  up  forty.  continuing  to  proceed  in  a  right  line.    By  striking  the 

water  with  its  arms  it  can  ascend  with  great  velocity ; 

■  and  by  striking  in  a  contrary  direction  it  dives  with 

equal  ease.    As  these  motions  are  very  rapid  the  little 

CHAP.   YII.  animal  appears  to  jump  in  the  water,  its  head  always 

tending  to  the  surface  and  its  tail  stretched  downward. 

OF  THE  wooD-LousB  AND  ITS  VARIETIES.^  This  iusect  is  produccd  from  an  egg,  which  when  ex- 

eluded  is  carrii^  on  the  back  of  the  female,  and  soon  is 

The  common  wood-louse  is  seldom  above  half  an  inch  seen  floating  in  the  water  round  her.    Its  appearance 

long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.    The  colour  is  at  first  is  that  of  a  very  small  whitish  insect  endued 

of  a  livid  black,  especially  when  found  about  dunghills ;  with  a  very  nimble  motion.    Except  in  colour  it  suffers 

but    those  that  are  to  be  met  with  under  tiles  and  no  change,  only  continuing  to  grow  larger  and  redder 

in  drier  places  are  of  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  an  ass.  as  it  gi'ows  old.    They  sometimes  remain  several  days 

It  has  fourteen  feet,  seyen  on  each  side ;  and  they  have  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  are  seen 

only  one  joint  each,  which  is  scarcdy  perceivable.    It  at  the  bottom  only ;  but  they  are  never  at  rest    They 

nas  two  short  feelers,  and  the  body  is  of  an  oval  shape,  change  their  skin,  like  most  other  insects ;  and  the  cast 

When  it  is  touched  it  rolls  itself  up  into  a  sort  of  a  ball ;  skin  resembles  the  insect  itself  so  exactly  that  one  might 

and  the  sides  near  the  feet  are  dentated  like  a  saw.  It  mistake  the  mask  for  the  animaL 
is  often  found  among  rotten  timber  and  on  decayed 
trees ;  in  winter  it  lies  hid  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and 
all  sorts  of  buildings.  The  male  is  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  female,  beincp  less  and  more  slender.  The  eggs 
they  lay  are  white  and  shining,  like  seed-pearls,  and  are 
vary  numerous:  howeyer,  more  properly  speaking,  al- 
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CHAP.  DC  Bting  is  inevitably  fetal.    In  Europe,  howerer,  tbey  are 

by  no  means  so  large,  so  yenomous,  or  so  plentifuL 

OF  THE  SCORPION  AND  ITS  TAB1ETIS8.  The  general  size  of  this  animal  does  not  exceed  tiro  or 

three  inches ;  and  its  sting  is  very  seldom  found  to  be 

There  is  scarce  an  insect  without  wings  that  is  not  fatal.     Maupertuis,  who  made  several  experiments  on 

obnoxious  to  man  :  the  smallest  have  the  power  of  annoy-  the  scorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  it  by  no  means  so 

ing  him,  either  by  biting  or  stinging  him  ;  and  though  invariably  dangerous  as  had  till  then  been  represented, 

each  is  in  itself  contemptible,  they  become  formidable  He  provoxed  one  of  them  to  sting  a  dog  in  three  placet 

from  their  numbers.    But  of  all  this  class  there  is  none  on  we  belly,  where  the  animal  was  without  hair ;  in 

so  terrible  as  the  scorpion,   whose  shape  is  hideous,  about  an  hour  after  the  poor  animal  seemed  grealij 

whose  size  among  the  insect  tribe  is  enormous,  and  swoln  and  became  very  sicx :  he  then  cast  up  whatever 

whose  sting  is  generally  fatal.     Happy  for  England,  the  he  had  ia  his  bowels ;  and  for  about  three  honrs  con- 

scorpion  is  entirely  a  strangfer  among  us !    In  several  tinned  vomiting  a  whitish  litjuid.    The  belly  was  always 

partsof  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  but  too  well  known,  greatly  swoln  when  the  animal  began  to  vomit;  but 

though  it  seldom  grows  above  four  inches  lon^;  but  in  this  operation  always  seemed  to  abate  the  swelling,  which 

the  warm  tropical  climates  it  is  seen  a  foot  m  length,  alteruately  expanoed  and  was  thus  emptied  for  three 

and  in  every  respect  as  large  as  a  lobster.  hours  successively.    The  poor  animal  after  this  fell  into 

The  scorpion  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  insect  tribe,  eonvulsions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged  himself  along  upon 

and  not  less  terrible  from  its  size  than  its  malignity.    It  his  fore-feet,  and  at  last  died  five  hours  after  being  bitteiL 

resembles  a  lobster  somewhat  in  shape,  but  is  infinitely  He  was  not  partially  swoln  round  the  place  which  was 

more  hideous.      There  have    been    enumerated    nine  bitten,  as  is  usual  after  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee ; 

difierent  kinds  of  this  dangerous  insect,  chiefly  distin-  but  his  whole  body  was  inflated,  and  there  only  appeared 

finished  by  their  colour ;  there  being  scorpions  yellow,  a  red  spot  on  the  places  where  he  had  been  stnng. 

brown,  and  ash-coloured;   others  that  are  the  colour  Some  days  after,  however,  the  same  experiment  was 

of   nisty  iron,  green,  pole-yellow,  black,  clai-et-colonr,  tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggravated 

white,  and  grey.  cruelty ;  yet  the  dog  seemed  no  way  afibcted  by  the 

There  are  four  principal  parts  distinguishable  in  this  wounds,  but,  howling  a  little  when  he  received  them, 
animal — the  heaa,  the  breast,  the  bdly,  and  the  tail  continued  alert  and  well  after  them ;  and  soon  after  was 
The  scorpion's  head  seems,  as  it  were,  jointed  to  the  set  at  liberty  withont  showing  the  smallest  symptoms 
breast ;  in  the  middle  are  seen  two  eyes ;  and  a  little  of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from  being 
more  forward  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  fore-part  terrified  at  the  experiment,  that  he  left  his  own  master's 
of  the  head :  these  eyes  are  so  small  that  tbey  are  bouse  to  come  to  that  of  the  philosopher,  where  be  had 
scarcely  perceivable ;  and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has  received  more  plentiful  entertainment  The  same  ex- 
but  little  occasion  for  seeing.  The  month  is  furnished  periment  was  tried  by  fresh  scorpions  upon  seven  other 
with  two  jaws ;  the  undermost  is  divided  into  two,  and  dogs  and  upon  three  bens  ;  but  not  the  smallest  deadly 
the  parts  notched  into  each  other,  which  serves  the  ani*  m^mptoms  were  seen  to  ensue.  From  hence  it  appears 
mal  as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks  its  food  and  that  many  circumstances  which  are  utterly  unknown 
thrusts  it  into  its  mouth  :  these  the  scorpion  can  at  plea-  must  contribute  to  give  efficacy  to  the  scorpton*s  venom. 
sure  poll  back  into  its  mouth,  so  that  no  part  of  tbem  Whether  it  is  food,  long  fasting,  the  season,  the  nature 
ean  be  seen.  On  each  side  of  the  head  are  two  anns,  of  the  vessels  it  woimos,  or  its  state  of  maturity,  con- 
each  composed  of  four  joints ;  the  last  of  which  is  large,  tribute  to  or  retard  its  maUgnity  is  yet  to  be  ascertained 
with  strong  muscles,  and  made  in  the  manner  of  a  lob-  by  succeeding  experiment  In  the  trials  made  by  our 
sterns  claw.  Below  the  breast  are  eight  articulated  legs,  philosopher,  he  employed  seorpions  of  both  sexes,  newly 
each  divided  into  six  joints ;  the  two  hindmost  of  which  caught,  and  seemii^y  vigorous  and  active.  The  sncoeM 
are  each  provided  with  two  crooked  daws,  and  here  and  of  this  experiment  may  serve  to  show  that  many  of  those 
there  covered  with  hair.  The  belly  is  divided  into  seven  boasted  antidotes  which  are  given  for  the  cm-e  of  the 
little  rings ;  from  the  lowest  of  which  is  continued  a  tail  scorpion's  sting  owe  their  success  rather  to  accident  than 
oompoeedof  six  joints,  which  are  bristly,  and  formed  like  their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  to  cure  when 
little  globes,  the  last  being  armed  with  a  crooked  sting,  the  sting  was  no  way  dangerous ;  but  in  cases  of  actual 
This  is  that  fiital  instrument  that  renders  this  insect  so  malignity  they  night  probably  be  utterly  unserviceableu 
fbrmidable :  it  is  long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow ;  it  is  The  scorpion  or  the  tropical  climates,  being  much 
pierced  near  the  base  by  two  small  holes,  through  which,  larger  than  the  former,  is  probably  much  more  venomous, 
when  the  animal  stings,  it  ejects  a  drop  of  poison,  which  Helbigius,  however,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  Uie 
is  white,  caustic,  and  fatal.  The  reservoir  in  whieh  this  East,  assures  us  that  he  was  <^teo  stnng  by  the  scorpion, 
poison  is  kept  is  in  a  small  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  and  never  received  any  material  injury  from  the  wound : 
which  tho  venom  is  distilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus,  a  painful  tumour  generally  ensued ;  but  he  always  cured 
If  this  bladder  be  gently  pressed  the  venom  will  be  seen  it  by  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  stone,  as 
issuing  out  through  the  two  holes  above-mentioned ;  so  he  had  seen  the  Indians  practice  before  him,  until  the 
that  it  appears  that  when  the  animal  stings  the  bladder  flesh  became  insensible.  Seba,  Moore,  and  Bosman, 
is  pressed,  and  the  venom  issoes  through  the  two  aper-  however,  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  scorpion's 
tnres  into  the  wound.  maligni^ ;  and  assert  that,  unless  speedily  relieved,  the 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable  or  nors  tndy  vround  biecomes  fotaL 

misehieyous  than  the  scorpion.    As  it  takes  refuge  in  a  It  is  certain  that  no  animal  m  the  creation  seena 

small  place,  and  is  generally  found  sheltering  in  houses,  endi?red  vrith  sneh  an  irascible  nature.    I  kavn  often 

so  it  cannot  be  otherwise  tiian  that  it  must  frequently  seen  them  taken  and  put  into  a  nlaoe  of  seeority,  exerl- 

stittg  those  among  whom  it  resides.    In  some  of  the  ing  all  their  rage  against  the  sines  of  the  ^am  vessel 

towns  of  Italy,  and  in  France,  in  the  provinoe  of  Lan-  that  contained  them.    I  have  seen  them  attempt  to  sting 

fuedoo,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  peats  that  torment  man-  a  stick  when  put  near  them,  and  attack  a  OMnse  or  a  frog, 

ind :    but  its  malignity  in  Europe  is  trifling  when  while  those  animals  were  far  from  oficring  any  iiyuiy. 

compared  to  what  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  East  MaiqMrtuis  put  three  scorpions  and  a  mouse  into  the 

are  known  to  experience.    In  Batavia,  where  they  grow  same  vessel  together,  and  tbey  stung  the  little  animal 

twelve  inches  long,  tiiere  is  no  removing  any  piece  in  different  plaoesi   The  mouse,  thus  assaulted,  stood  far 

of  furniture  without  the  utmost  danger  of  oeing  stung  some  time  upon  the  defensive,  and  at  last  killed  them 

by  them.    Bosman  assures  us  that  along  the  Gold  Coast  all,  one  after  another.    He  tried  this  experiment  iaoidsr 

they  are  often  found  larger  than  a  lobster,  and  that  their  to  aes  whether  the  mouss  after  it  bad  kflkd  would  eat 
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the  soorpions ;  but  the  little  quadraped  seemed  entirely  be  leee  than  eeTen  or  eight  yean— f-perhaps  in  the  larger 

eatisfied  with  the  Tictorj^  and  even  surnyed  the  seyeritj  kind  double  that  duration.    As  they  have  eomewhat 

of  the  wounds  it  had  reoeiyed.    Wolkamer  tried  the  the  form  of  a  lobster,  so  they  resemble  that  animal  in 

courage  of  the  scoipion  against  the  large  spider,  and  casting  their  shell,  or  more  properly  their  skin ;  since 

enclosed  sereral  of  both  kinds  in  glass  Tessels  for  that  it  is  softw  by  far  than  the  ooTering  of  the  lobster,  and 

purpose.     The  success  of  this  combat  was  Tery  re-  set  with  hairs,  which  grow  from  it  in  great  abundance, 

markable.    The  spider  at  first  used  ail  its  arts  to  im-  particularly  at  the  joinings.    The  young  lie  in  the  womb 

mesh  the  scorpion  in  its  web,  which  it  immediately  of  the  parent,  each  coyered  up  in  its  own  membrane,  to 

began  spinning ;  but  the  scorpion  rescued  itself  from  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  united  to  each  by  an 

the  danger  by  stinging  its  adversanr  to  death ;  it  soon  oblong  thread,  so  as  to  exhibit  altogether  the  form  of  a 

after  cut  off  with  its  claws  all  the  legs  of  the  roider,  chapleti 

and  then  sucked  the  internal  parts  at  its  leisure.    If  the  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  common  scorpion 

aoorpion's  skin  had  not  been  so  hard  Wolkamer   is  produces  its  young ;  but  there  is  a  scorpion  of  America 

of  opinion  that  the  spider  would  have  obtained  the  produced  from  the  egg  in  the  manner  of  the  spider, 

victory ;  for  he  had  often  seen  one  of  these  spiders  de-  The  eggs  are  no  larger  than  pin-points ;  and  they  are 

•trov  a  toad.  deposited  in  a  web  which  the^  spin  from  their  bodies, 

The  fierce  spirit  of  this  animal  is  equally  dangerous  and  carry  about  with  them  till  they  are  hatched.  As 
to  its  own  species ;  for  scorpions  are  the  crueUest  ene-  soon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  the  shell  they 
mies  to  each  other  Maupertuis  put  about  a  hundred  get  upon  the  back  of  the  parent,  who  turns  her  tail  orer 
of  them  together  in  the  same  glass ;  and  they  scarce  tiiem  and  defends  them  with  her  sting.  It  seems  pro- 
came  into  contact  when  they  began  to  exert  aQ  their  bable,  therefore,  that  captivity  produces  that  unnatural 
xage  in  mutual  destruction :  there  was  nothing  to  be  disposition  in  the  scorpion  which  induces  it  to  destroy 
seen  but  one  universal  carnage,  without  any  distinction  its  young;  since,  at  liberty,  it  is  found  to  protect  them 
of  age  or  sex ;  so  that  iu  a  few  days  there  remained  with  such  unceasing  assiduity. 
only  fourteen,  which  had  killed  and  devoured  all  the 
rest  ■ 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  still  more  apparent 

in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.    He  enclosed  a  female  CHAP.   X. 
scorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  she  was 

seen  to  devour  them  as  fast  as  they  were  excluded:  of  the  scolofendba.  aivd  oai.lt- woem. 
there  was  but  one  only  of  the  number  that  escaped  the 

general  destruction  by  tdcing  refuge  on  the  bacK  of  its  Of  these  hideous  and  angry  insects  we  know  littie, 

farent ;  and  this  soon  after  revenged  the  cause  of  its  except  the  figure  and  the  noxious  qualitiea    Though 

rethren  by  killing  the  old  one  in  its  turn.  with  us  there  are  insects  somewhat  resembling  them  in 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of  this  form,  we  are  placed  at  a  happy  distance  from  such  aa 

insect,  which  neither  the  bonds  of  society  nor  of  Nature  are  really  formidable.    With  us  they  seldom  grow  above 

can  reclaim :  it  is  even  asserted  that,  when  driven  to  an  an  inch  long ;  in  the  tropical  climates  they  are  often 

extremity,  the  scorpion  will  often  destroy  itself.    The  found  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard, 

following  experiment  was  ineffectually  tried  by  Mau-  The  scolopendra  is  otherwise  called  the  centipes,  from 

pertuis  ;  but  I  am  so  well  assured  of  it  by  so  many  eye-  the  number  of  its  feet ;  and  it  is  very  common  in  many 

witnesses,  who  have  seen  it  both  in  Italy  and  America,  parts  of  the  world,  especially  between  the  tropics.  Those 

that  I  have  no  doubt  remaining  of  its  veracity.    A  of  the  East  Indies,  where  they  grow  to  the  largest  siee, 

scorpion*  newly  caught,  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  are  about  six  inches  long,  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  as  thick 

of  burning  charcoal,  and  thus  an  egress  prevented  on  as  a  man's  finger ;  they  consist  of  many  joints,  and  from 

every  side :  the  scorpion,  as  I  am  assured,  runs  for  each  joiut  is  a  leg  on  each  side ;  they  are  covered  with 

a  minute  round  the  circle  in  hopes  of  escaping ;  but  hair,  and  seem  to  have  no  eyes ;    but  thei'e  are  two 

finding  that  impossible,  it  stings  itself  on  the  back  of  feelers  on  the  head,  which  they  make  use  of  to  find  out 

the  head,  and  in  this  manner  the  undaunted  suicide  in-  the  way  that  they  are  to  pass ;   the  head  is  verv  round, 

BtanUy  expirea  with  two  small  sharp  teeth,  with  which  they  inflict  very 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  these  animals  are  de-  painful  and  dangerous  wounds.   A  sailor  that  was  bitten 

structive  to  each  other ;  since  otherwise  they  would  mnl-  by  one  on  board  ship  felt  an  excessive  pain,  and  his  life 

tiply  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  render  some  countries  was  supposed  to  be  m  danger :  however,  he  recovered  by 

uninhabitable.    The  male  and  female  of  this  insect  are  tlie  application  of  three  roasted  onions  to  the  part,  and 

very  easily  distinguishable — the  male  being  smaller  and  was  soon  quite  well.    Of  this  animal  there  are  different 

less  hairy.    Tlie  female  brings  forth  her  young  aHve,  kinds — some  living,  like  worms,  in  holes  in  the  earth ; 

and  perfect  in  their  kind.      Redi,  having  bought  a  others  under  stones  and  among  rotten  wood :  so  that 

quantity  of  scorpions,  selected  the  females,  which  by  nothing  is  more  dangerous  tiian  removing  those  sub- 

tiieir  size  and  roughness  were  easily  distinguishable  stances  in  the  places  where  they  bi'eed. 

from  the  rest,  and  putting  theta  in  separate  glass  vessels  The  gally-worm  differs  from  the  scolopendra  in  having 

he  kept  them  for  some  days  without  food.    In  about  five  double  the  number  of  feet— thera  being  two  on  each 

days  one  of  them  brought  forth  thirty-eight  young  ones,  side  to  every  joint  of  the  body.    Some  of  these  are 

well  shaped,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  which  changed  smooth  and  others  hainr ;  some  are  yellow,  some  black, 

every  day  more  and  more  into  a  dark  rusty  hue.    An-  and  some  brown.      They  tare  found  among  decayed 

Other  female  in  a  different  vessel  brought  forth  twenty-  trees,  between  the  wood  and  the  bark ;  as  also  among, 

seven  of  the  same  colour ;  and  the  day  following  the  stones  that  are  covered  with  moss.     They  all  when 

young  ones  seemed  all  fixed  to  tlie  back  and  belly  of  the  touched  contract  their  bodies,  rolling  themselves  up  like 

nmale.    For  near  a  fortnight  all  Uiese  continued  alive  a  ball.     Whatever  may  be  their  qualities  in  the  tropical 

and  well;   but  afterwards  some  of  them  died  daily;  parts  of  the  world,  in  Europe  they  are  perfeeUy  harm- 

imtil,  in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two.  less — ^havin^  been  often  handled  and  irritated  without 

Were  it  wortii  the  trouble,  these  animals  might  be  any  vindictive  consequences. 

kept  living  as    long  as  curiosity  might  think  proper.  All  these,  as  well  as  the  scorpion,  are  supposed  to  be 

Thebr  chief  food  is  worms  and  insects ;   and  upon  a  produced  perfect  from  the  parent  or  the  egg ;  and  to 

proper  supply  of  tiiese  their  lives  might  be  lengthened  undergo  no  changes  after  the  first  exclusion.    They  are 

to  their  natural  extent.     How  long  that  may  be  we  are  seen  of  all  sizes ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to 

not  told;  but  if  we  may  aigue  from  analogy,  it  cannot  suppose  that  they  preserve  their  first  appearance  through 
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the  #1iole  of  their  existence.    It  is  probable,  however,  the  body.    If  these  bladders  should  be  considered  as  so 

that  like  most  of  this  class  they  often  change  their  skins;  many  stomachs,  then  every  leech  will  be  found  to  have 

but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information.  twenty-four.     But  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all  in 

this  animal's  formation  is,  that  though  it  takes  so  laii^ 

— — —  a  quantity  of  food  it  has  no  anus  or  passage  to  eject  it 

from  the  body  when  it  has  been  digested.    On  tlie  con- 

CHAP.   XI.  tmry,  the  blood  which  the  leech  has  thus  sucked  remains 

for  several  months  clotted  within  its  body,  blaekened  a 

OF    THE    LEEOH.  little  bv  the  change,  but  no  way  putrefied,  and  very 

little  altered  in  its  texture  or  consistence.  In  what 
Tlie  last  of  this  wingless  tribe  that  I  shall  mention  is  manner  it  passes  through  the  animal's  body,  or  how  it 
the  leech,  which,  like  all  the  former,  undergoes  no  varie-  contiibutes  to  its  nourishment,  is  not  easily  accounted 
ties  of  transformation,  but  when  once  excluded  from  the  for.  The  water  in  which  they  are  kept  is  very  discoloured 
body  of  the  parent  preserves  its  Urst  figure  to  the  end.  by  their  continuance ;  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  return 
[  place  the  history  of  the  leech  among  the  fii'st  class  of  the  blood  by  the  same  passage  through  which  it  was 
msects;  while  I  have  degraded  the  earth-worm,  the  taken  in:  it  only  remains,  therefore,  that  it  goes 
tsenia,  and  the  polypus  into  the  class  of  zoophytes,  or  o£f  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  and  that  these  are 
that  imperfect  tribe  which  serves  to  make  the  shade  be*  sufiiciently  large  to  permit  its  exclusion, 
tween  Animal  and  Vegetable  Nature.  Not  but  that  the  But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  that  leeches  differ 
earth-worm  or  the  polypus  have  their  motions,  their  from  all  other  insects.  It  was  remarked  in  a  former 
appetites,  and  their  vital  principles  as  complete  as  the  chapter  that  the  whole  insect  tribe  had  the  opening  into 
leech,  and,  to  a  cursory  view,  appear  every  way  as  com-  their  lungs  placed  in  their  sides,  and  that  they  breathed 
plete  animals.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  that  lays  through  those  apertures  as  other  animals  through  the 
the  line  between  them — that  exalts  the  one  and  degrades  mouth.  A  drop  of  oil  poured  on  the  sides  of  a  wasp,  a 
the  other :  the  earth-worm  and  the  polypus  may  be  cut  bee,  or  a  worm  would  quickly  suffocate  them,  by  stop- 
in  two  pieces,  and  each  piece  will  produce  a  new  and  ping  up  the  passages  through  which  they  breathe ;  but 
perfect  animal ;  the  leech  cannot  suffer  this  dissection,  it  is  otherwise  with  the  leech,  for  this  animal  may  be 
but  dies  when  cut  in  two— -an  evident  instance  that  it  is  immersed  in  oil  without  injury,  nay,  it  will  live  therein ; 
possessed  of  a  more  perfect  organization  than  tliose  and  the  onlv  damage  it  will  sustain  is  that,  when  taken 
animals  which  it  otherwise  very  much  resembles.  out,  it  will  be  seen  to  cast  a  fine  pellucid  skin  exactly 
The  leech,  from  its  uses  in  medicine,  is  one  of  those  of  the  shape  of  the  animal,  after  which  it  is  as  alert  and 
insects  that  man  has  taken  care  to  preserve ;  but  of  a  vigorous  as  before.  It  appears  from  hence  that  the 
great  variety  one  kind  only  is  considered  as  serviceable,  leech  breathes  through  the  mouth ;  and,  in  fact,  it  has 
The  hoi'se-leech,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  grows  a  motion  that  seems  to  resemble  the  act  of  respiration 
to  four  inches  in  length,  with  a  glossy  black  suiface,  is  in  more  perfect  animals :  but  concerning  all  this  we  are 
of  no  use,  as  it  mil  not  stick  to  the  skin ;  the  snail-leech  very  much  in  tlie  dai'k. 

is  but  an  inch  in  length,  and  though  it  will  stick,  is  not  This  animal  seems  to  differ  from  all  othere  in  several 

large  enough  to  extract  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  respects :  the  rest  of  the  reptile  tribe  are  brought  forth 

from  the  patient ;  the  broad-tailed  leech,  which  grows  from  eggs ;  the  leech  is  viviparous,  and  proauoes  its 

to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  the  back  raised  young  one  after  the  other  to  the  number  of  forty  or 

into  a  sort  of  a  ridge,  will  stick  but  on  verv  few  occa-  fifty  at  a  birth.    It  is  propable  that,  like  the  snail,  each 

sions :  it  is  the  large  brown  leech  with  a  whitish  belly  insect  contains  the  two  sexes,  and  that  it  impregnates 

that  is  made  use  of  in  medicine,  and  whose  history  best  and  is  impregnated  in  the  same  manner.    The  young 

merits  our  curiosity.  ones  are  chiefly  found  in  the  month  of  July,  in  shallow 

The  leech  has  the  general  figure  of  a  worm,  and  is  running  watera,  and  particularly  where  they  are  tepified 

about  as  long  as  one's  middle  finger.    Its  skin  is  com-  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.    The  large  ones  are  chiefly 

posed  of  rings,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possessed  of  its  sought  after ;  and  being  put  into  a  glass  vessel  filled 

agility  and  swims  in  water.    It  contracts  itself  when  out  with  water,  Uiey  remain  for  months,  nay  for  years,  with- 

of  water  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  touched  it  is  not  out  taking  any  other  subsistence.     But  they  never  breed 

above  an  inch  long.    It  has  a  small  head  and  a  black  in  this  confinement ;  and,  consecjuently,  what  regards 

skin,  edged  with  a  yellow  line  on  each  side,  with  some  that  part  of  their  history  still  remains  obscure, 

yellowish  spots  on  the  back.    The  belly,  also,  which  is  In  this  part  of  the  world  they  seldom  grow  to  above 

of  a  redish  colour,  is  marked  with  whitish-yellow  spots,  four  inches ;  but  in  America  and  the  East  they  are 

But  the  most  remarkable  pait  of  this  animal  is  the  found  from  six  to  seven.    Their  pools  there  abound  with 

mouth,  which  is  composed  of  two  lips,  that  take  what-  them  in  such  numbers,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 

ever  form  the  insect  finds  convenient.   When  at  rest  the  bathing  there  if  for  no  other  consideration.     Our  sailors 

opening  is  usually  ti'iangular :  and  within  it  are  placed  and  soldiers,  who  during  the  last  war  were  obliged  to 

three  very  sharp  teeth,  capable  of  piereing  not  only  the  walk  in  those  countries  through  marshy  grounds,  talk 

human  skin,  but  also  that  of  a  horae  or  an  ox.    Still  with  terror  of  the  number  of  leeches  that  infested  them 

deeper  in  the  head  is  discovered  the  tongue,  which  is  on  their  march.    Even  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they 

composed  of  a  strong  fleshy  substance,  and  which  serves  increase  so  as  to  become  formidable.  Sedelius,  a  German 

to  assist  the  animal  in  sucking  when  it  has  inflicted  its  physician,  relates  that  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  who  was 

triple  woimd ;  for  no  sooner  is  this  voracious  creature  keeping  sheep  near  the  city  of  Bouist,  in  Poland,  per> 

applied  to  the  skin  than  it  buries  its  teeth  therein,  and  oeiving  a  solaier  making  up  to  her,  went  to  hide  herself 

closes  its  lips  round  the  wound  which  it  has  made ;  thus,  in  a  neighbouring  mar&  among  some  bushes ;  but  the 

in  the  manner  of  a  cupping-  glass,  it  extracts  the  blood  number  of  leeches  was  so  great  in  that  place,  and  tiiey 

as  it  flows  to  the  different  orifices.  stuck  to  her  so  close,  that  the  poor  creature  expired  from 

In  examining  this  animid's  form  farther  towards  the  the  quantity  of  blood  which  she  lost  by  their  united 

tail,  it  is  seen  to  have  a  gullet  and  an  intestinal  canal,  efforts.    Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  sinoe  one 

into  which  the  blood  flows  in  great  abundance.     On  of  those  insects  that  when  empty  generally  weighs  but 

each  side  of  this  are  seen  rnnnin^  along  several  little  a  scruple,  when  gorged,  weighs  more  than  two  drachms, 

bladdere,  which,  when  the  animal  is  empty,  seem  to  be  When  leeches  are  to  be  applied,  the  best  plan  is  to 

filled  with  nothing  but  water ;  but  when  it  is  gorging  take  them  from  the  water  in  which  they  are  contained 

blood  they  seem  to  communicate  with  the  intestines,  about  an  hour  before,  for  they  thus  become  more  vonr 

and  receive  a  large  portion  of  tlie  blood  which  flows  into  clous  and  fasten  more  readily.    When  saturated  with 
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blood  they  generally  fall  off  of  themselves :  hut  if  it  he  glossy  transparency — sometimes  shining  l&e  silver,  and 

thought  necessary  to  take  them  from  the  wound,  care  sometimes  glistening  like  gold.    Within  the  moutii  are 

should  be  used  to  pull  them  very  gently,  or  even  to  to  he  seen  two  teeth  covered  with  a  beautiful  lip ;  with 

sprinkle  them  with  salt  if  they  continue  to  adhere;  for  these  the  creatures  bite  fiercely  when  they  are  taken; 

if  they  be  plucked  rudely  away  it  most  frequently  hap-  but  their  bite  is  perfectly  harmless,  as  I  have  expe- 

pens  that  they  leave  their  teeth  in  the  wound,  which  rienced  mora  than  once. 

makes  a  very  troublesome  inflammation,  and  is  often  These  insects,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  produced  from 
attended  with  dangem  If  they  be  slow  in  fixing  to  the  eggs  which  are  deposited  in  the  water,  where  they  re- 
part,  they  are  often  enticed  by  rubbing  it  with  milk  or  main  for  some  time  without  seeming  life  or  motion, 
olood,  or  water  mixed  with  sugar.  As  salt  is  a  poison  to  They  are  ejected  by  the  female  in  the  water  in  clusters, 
most  insects,  many  people  throw  it  upon  the  leech  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  where  they  sink  to  the  bottom 
when  it  has  dropped  from  the  wound,  by  which  means  by  their  natural  weight,  and  continue  in  that  state 
it  disgorges  the  blood  it  has  swallowed,  and  it  is  then  tul  the  young  ones  find  strength  enough  to  break  the 
kept  for  repeated  application.  They  seldom,  however,  shell  and  to  separate  from  each  other.  The  form  in  which 
sticf  after  this  operation ;  and  as  the  price  is  but  small,  they  first  show  life  is  that  of  a  worm  with  six  legs,  bearing 
fresh  leeches  should  always  be  applied  whenever  such  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  dragon-fly  in  its  winged  state, 
an  application  is  thouglit  necessary.  except  that  the  wings  are  yet  concealed  within  a  sheath 

peculiar  to  this  animal.     The  rudiments  of  these  appear 

—  in  bunches  on  the  back,  witliin  which  the  wings  are 

folded  up  into  each  other,  while  all  the  colours  ajii 

BOOK  n. — CHAP.  I.  varieties  of  painting  appear  transparent  through   the 

skin.   These  animals  upon  quitting  the  egg  still  continue 

OF  TH£  8BC0ND  OBDEB  OF  INSECTS  IN  OENEB^L.  lu  the  watcr,  wherc  they  creep  and  swim,  but  do  not 

move  swiftly.    They  have  likewise  a  sharp  sight,  and 

tn  the  former  part  we  gave  a  concise  histoiy  of  the  immediately  sink  to  the  bottom  if  any  one  comes  to  the 

most  considerable  insects  that,  without  wings,  were  pro-  places  wherein  they  live,  or  whenever  they  perceive  the 

duced  in  a  peifect  state — either  from  the  body  of  the  least  uncommon  object    Their  food  at  that  time  is  soft 

parent  alive,  like  quadrupeds,  or  from  the  effg,  in  the  mud  and  the  glutinous  eaithy  substances  that  are  found 

manner  of  birds.    We  come  now  to  a  second  order  of  at  the  bottom. 

insects,  that  are  produced  from  the  egg  like  the  former,  When  these  animals  prepare  to  change  from  their 
but  not  in  a  perfect  state ;  for  when  first  excluded  they  reptile  to  their  flying  state,  they  then  move  out  of  the 
are  without  wings.  This,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  water  to  a  dry  place,  as  into  grass,  to  pieces  of  wood, 
exercise  of  their  animal  functions ;  the  insect,  although  stone,  or  anything  else  they  meet  witb.  They  there 
not  yet  come  to  perfection,  walks,  leaps,  and  eats ;  nor  firmly  fix  their  acute  claws,  and  for  a  short  time  con- 
is  it  ever  deprived  of  motion,  only  that  it  rests  a  little  tinue  quite  immoveable,  as  if  meditating  ou  the  change 
when  it  is  about  to  cast  that  pait  of  its  skin  previous  to  they  are  to  undergo.  It  is  then  observed  that  the  skin 
its  state  of  perfection.  It  is  then  seen  to  assume  two  first  opens  on  the  head  and  back ;  and  out  of  this  open- 
wings,  which,  like  a  budding  flower,  burst  through  the  ing  they  exhibit  their  real  head  and  eyes,  and  at  length 
case  that  contained  them,  and  the  animal  becomes  a  tiieir  six  legs ;  whilst,  in  the  meantime,  the  hollow  and 
winged  insect  in  its  state  of  highest  perfection.  To  this  empty  skin  or  slough  of  their  legs  remains  firmly  fixed 
order  we  may  refer  the  libella,  or  dragon-fly,  the  in  its  place.  After  this  the  enclosed  creature  creeps  for- 
formica-leo,  or  lion-ant,  the  grasshopper,  the  locust,  the  ward  by  degrees,  and  by  this  means  draws  first  its  wings 
cricket,  the  wood-cricket,  the  mole-cricket,  the  flesrlocust,  and  then  its  body  out  of  the  skin ;  and,  proceeding  a 
the  flying-bug,  the  tipula,  the  water-scorpion,  the  noto-  litde  farther,  sits  at  rest  for  some  time  as  if  immoveable, 
nedta  or  Water-fly,  and  many  others.  During  this  time  the  wings,  which  were  moist  and 

folded,  begin  by  degrees  to  expand  themselves,  and  to 

-^— ^—  make  smooth  and  even  all  those  plaits  which  were  laid 

against  each  other  like  a  closed  fan.    The  body  is  like- 

CHAP.  II.  wise  insensibly  extended,  until  all  the  limbs  have  ob- 
tained their  proper  size  and  dimensions.     All  these 

OF  THE  LIBELLA.,  OB  DBAooN-FLT.  Surprising  and  diflicuU  operations  are  accomplished  by 

the  forcd  of  the  blood  and   the  circulating  itumours. 

Of  all  the  flies  which  adorn  or  diversify  the  face  of  Na-  The  creature  cannot  at  first  make  use  of  its  new  wings, 

ture,  these  are  the  most  various  and  the  most  beautiful ;  and  therefore  is  forced  to  stay  in  the  same  place  until  all 

they  are  of  all  colours — green,  blue,  crimson,  scarlet,  its  limbs  are  dried  by  the  cireumambient  air.    It  soon, 

white ;  some  unite  a  variety  of  the  most  vivid  tints,  and  however,  begins  to  enter  upon  a  more  noble  life  than  it 

exhibit  in  one  animal  more  different  shades  than  are  to  had  hitherto  led  in  the  bottom  of  the  brook;  and  from 

be  found  in  the  rainbow.     They  are  called  in  different  creeping  slowly  and  living  accidentally,  it  now  wings 

parts  of  the  kingdom  by  different  names ;  but  none  can  the  air,  and  makes  choice  from  amidst  the  variety  of  its 

be  at  a  loss  to  know  them,  as  they  are  distinguished  prnvisions. 

from  all  other  flies  by  the  length  of  their  bodies,  by  the  Indeed,  no  animal  is  more  amply  fitted  for  motion, 

largeness  of  their  eyes,  and  by  the  beautiful  transpa-  subsistence,  and  enjoyment  As  it  hunts  and  seeks  after 

rency  of  their  wings,  which  are  four  in  number.    They  its  food  flying  in  the  air,  Nature  has  provided  it  with 

are  seen  in  summer  flving  about  with  great  rapidity  two  large  eyes,  which  make  almost  the  whole  head,  and 

near  every  hedge  and  by  every  running  brook ;  they  which  resemble  glittering  mothei'-of-pearl.    It  has  also 

sometimes  settle  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  sometimes  four  expansive  sQveivcoloured  wings,  with  which,  as  with 

keep  for  hours  together  on  the  wing.  oara,  it  can  turn  itself  with  prodigious  velocity  ;  and  to 

Dragon- flies,  though  there  are  three  or  four  different  assist  these,  it  is  furnished  with  a  very  long  body,  which, 

kinds,  yet  agree  in  the  most  striking  part  of  their  his-  like  a  rudder,  directs  its  motions.    As  the  wings  are 

tory,  and  one  account  may  serve  for  all.    The  largest  long  and  the  legs  short  they  seldom  walk,  but  are  ever 

sort  are  generally  found  from  two  to  three  inches  long ;  seen   either  resting  or  flyinff.    For  this  reason  they 

their  tail  is  forked ;  the  body  divided  into  eleven  rings ;  always  choose  dir  oranches  of  trees  or  shrubs  to  remain 

their  eyes  are  large,  homy,  and  transparent,  divided  bv  on ;  and  when  they  have  refreshed  themselves  a  little 

a  number  of  intersections ;    and  their  wings,  which  they  renew  their  flight.    Thus  they  are  seen  adorning 

always  lie  flat  when  they  are  at  rest,  are  of  a  beautiful  the  summer  with  a  profusion  of  beauty,  lightiy  traversing 

dr 
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the  air  in  a  thousand  directions,  and  expanding  the  most  lion-ant,  when  it  becomes  an  infiabitant  of  the  air,  In 

beautiful  colours  to  the  sun.     The  garden,  the  forest,  every  respect  resembles  that  which  has  been  alreadj 

the  hedges,  and  the  rivulets  are  animated  by  their  sports;  descnbed;  its  glossy  wings,  its  voraoioiis  appetites,  its 

and  there  are  few  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  generation,  are  entirety  the  same. 

countiy  who  have  not  employed  a  part  of  their  childhood  It  is  in  its  reptile  state  that  it  differs  from  all  other 

in  the  pursuit  insects ;  and  in  that  state  it  will  be  amusing  to  pursae 

But  while  these  beautiful  flies  appear  to  us  so  idly  and  its  history, 

innocently  employed,  they  are  in  fact  the  greatest  tyrants  The  lionant  in  its  reptile  state4s  of  the  size  of  a  eom- 

of  the  insect  tribe,  and,  like  the  hawk  among  birds,  are  mon  wood-louse,  but  somewhat  broader.    It  has  a  pretty 

only  hovering  up  and  down  to  seize  their  prey.     They  long  head  and  a  roundish  body.  Which  becomes  a  little 

are  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  of  all  winged  narrower  towards  the  tail.    The  colour  is  a  dirty  gnft 

insects ;   nor  is  there  one,  how  large  soever,  that  they  speckled  with  black,  and  the  body  is  composed  of  several 

will  not  attack  and  devour.     The  blue-fly,  the  bee,  the  flat  rings,  which  slip  one  upon  another.     It  has  six  feet, 

wasp,  and  the  hornet  make  their  constant  pi-ey ;  and  four  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  breast  and  two  to  the  n«olr. 

even  the  butterfly,  that  spreads  so  large  a  wing,  is  often  The  head  is  small  and  flat,  and  before  there  are  two 

caught  and  ti'eated  with  out  mercy.    Their  appetite  seems  little  smooth  horns  or  feelei'S,  which  are  Irard,  aboot  a 

to  know  no  bounds ;   they  spend  the  whole  day  in  the  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  crooked  at  the  ends.    At 

•pursuit,  and  have  been  seen  to  devour  three  times  their  the  basis  of  the  feelers  there  are  two  small,  black,  lively 

own  size  in  the  capture  of  a  single  hour.     They  seize  eyes,  by  which  it  can  see  the  smallest  object,  as  is 

their  pi^y  flying  with  their  six  claws,  and  tear  it  easily  easily  discovered  by  its  starting  from  eveiythlng  that 

to  pieces  with  their  teeth,  which  are  capable  of  inflicting  approaches, 

troublesome  wounds.  To  a  form  so  unpromising  and  so  ill-provided  for  the 

But  the  males  are  upon  the  wing  for  another  purpose  purposes  of  rapacity,  this  animal  unites  the  most  ravenous 
beside  that  of  food,  as  they  are  very  falacious,  and  seek  appetites  in  Nature ;  but  to  mark  its  imbecility  still 
the  female  with  great  ardour.  The  sun  no  sooner  begins  stronger,  as  other  animals  have  wings  or  feet  to  enable 
to  warm  the  fields  than  the  males  are  found  assiduously  them  to  advance  towards  their  prey,  the  lionnint  is  un- 
employed each  in  seeking  its  mate  ;  and  no  sooner  provided  with  such  assistance  from  either.  It  has  legs, 
does  a  female  appear  but  two  or  three  males  are  seen  indeed ;  but  these  only  enable  it  to  run  backwards,  so 
pursuing  and  endeavouring  to  seize  her  with  all  their  that  it  could  as  soon  die  as  make  the  smallest  progressive 
arts  and  agility.  The  instrument  of  generation  in  the  motion.  Thus,  famished  and  rapacious  as  it  erer  seems, 
male  is  placed  rery  difibrent  from  that  of  any  other  its  prey  must  come  to  it,  or  rather  into  tltS  snare  pro- 
insect,  being  not  in  the  end  of  the  tail  as  in  others,  but  Tided  tor  it,  or  the  insidious  assassin  must  starve, 
immediately  under  the  breast,  and  consequently,  at  first  But  Nature,  that  has  denied  it  strength  Or  swiftness, 
view,  incapable  of  being  united  to  the  sexual  part  of  the  has  given  it  an  equivalent  in  cunning,  so  that  no  animal 
female,  which,  as  in  other  insects,  lies  in  the  tail.  To  fares  more  sumptuously  without  ever  stirring  from  its 
perform  this  junction  Nature  has  provided  the  male  with  retreat.  For  this  purpose  it  chooses  a  dry,  sandy  place, 
a  very  peculiar  manner  of  proceeding.    As  soon  as  he  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or  under  some  shelter,  in  order  to 

Eerceives  the  female,  and  finds  himself  sufficiently  near,  pi^eserve  its  machinations  from  the  rain.    The  driest 

e  seizes  upon  the  back  of  her  head  by  surprise,  and,  and  most  sandy  spot  is  the  most  proper  for  it,  because  a 

ftistening  his  claws  upon  her,  turns  round  his  forky  tail,  heavy,  clogged  earth  would  defeat  its  labour.     When  it 

which  he  fa^ftens  round  her  neck,  and  in  this  manner  goes  about  to  dig  the  hole  where  it  takes  its  prey  it 

fixes  himself  so  closely  and  firmly  that  no  eflbrts  can  begins  to  bend  the  hinder  part  of  its  body,  which  is 

remove  him.  It  is  in  vain  that  she  flies  from  one  branch  }>ointed,  and  thus  works  backward — making,  a^r  several 

to  another  and  settles  upon  them ;  he  still  keeps  fixed,  attempe,  a  circular  furrow,  which  serves  to  mark  out  the 

and  often  continues  in  this  situation  for  three  or  four  size  of  the  hole  it  intends  making  as  the  ancients  mariied 

hours  successively.    When  he  flies  she  is  obliged  to  fly  out  the  limits  of  a  city  vnth  the  plough.    Within  this 

with  him  ;  but  he  still  directs  the  way ;  and  though  she  first  furrow  it  digs  a  second,  then  a  thira,  and  afterwards 

moves    her  wings  she  seems  entirely  guided  by  his  others,  which  are  always  less  than  the  preceding.    Then 

motions,  «As  yet,  however,  the  business  of  impregnation  it  begins  to  deepen  its  hole,  sinking  lower  and  lower 

is  not  performed;  for  to  this  the  female  must  contribute  into  the  sand,  which  it  throws  with  its  horns  or  feelers 

— and  she  at  last  seems,  by  the  coutinuauce  of  her  con-  towards  the  edges,  as  we  see  men  throw  up  sand  in  a 

straint,  t* comply  ;  for,  turning  up  the  end  of  her  tail  gravel-pit     Thus,  by  repeating  its  labours  all  round,  the 

to  that  part  of  the  breast  of  the  male  in  which  lies  the  sand  is  thrown  up  in   a  circle  about  the  edge  of  a  pit 

pai-t  proper  for  generation,  both  instruments  meet,  and  until  the  whole  is  quite  completed.    This  hole  is  always 

the  eggs  of  the  female  receive  the  necessary  fecundation,  formed  in  a  perfect  circle  ;  and  the  pit  itself  resembles 

An  hour  or  two  after  this  she  flies  to  some  neighbouring  the  inside  of  an  inverted  funnel.     When  this  insect 

pool,  where  she  deposits  her  eggs,  as  was  already  men-  first  leaves  the  egg  and  is  newly  hatohed,  the  first  pit  it 

tioned.     There  they  continue  in  a  reptile  state  for  a  year;  makes  is  veiy  small ;  but  as  it  grows  bigger  it  makes  a 

and  then  are  changed  into  a  beautiful  fly  resembling  the  larger  hole,  which  is  destined,  like  a  pi^fal),  to  entrap  its 

parent  prey.     It  is  generally  about  two  inches  deep,  and  a^ 

much  iu  diameter. 

^— ^—  The  work  being  thus  with  great  labour  finished,  tlM 

insidious  insect  places  itself  in  ambush,  hiding  itsdf  at 

CHAP.  III.  the  bottom  under  the  sand,  iu  such  a  manner  that  its 

two  horns  encircle  the  bottom  of  the  pit     All  the  sides 

OF  THE  yoRHtcA  LEO,  OR  LTOK-ANT.  of  this  pit-fall  are  made  of  the  most  loose  and  crumbling 

materials — so  that  scarce  any  insect  can  climb  up  that 

Although  this  animal  properly  belongs  to  an  order  has  once  got  down  to  the  bottom.    Conscious  of  this, 

of  insects,  yet  as  it  is  changed  into  a  fly  very  much  the  lion-ant  remains  in  patient  expectation,  readv  to 

resembling  that  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  profit  by  that  accident  which  throws  some  heedless  little 

may  not  be  improper  to  give  its  history  here.     If  we  animal  into  its  den.     If,  then,  by"  misfortune  an  ant,  a 

consider  the  life  of  this  animal  in  its  diflerent  stages  wood-louse,  or  a  small  caterpillar  walks  too  near  tiis 

of  existence  wo  shall  find  it  equally  wonderful  in  all ;  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  sand  gives  way  beneath  them, 

but  as  it  changes  to  a  dragon-fly,  what  we  have  said  and  they  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  where  they  meet 

of  that  animal  above  need  not  be  repeated  here.    The  inevitable  destruction.    The  fall  of  a  single  grain  of 
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Mod  gives  the  murderer  notiee  st  the  bottom  of  its  cave ;  tender  to  venture  from  its  retreat,  bat  eontinaee  enclosed 
and  it  never  fails  to  sallj  forth  to  seize  upon  its  prey.  It  for  some  time  longer ;  at  length,  when  the  membera 
happens  sometimes,  however,  that  the  ant  or  the  wood-  of  this  new  insect  have  acquired  the  necessary  con- 
louse  is  too  nimble,  aud  runs  uo  the  sides  of  the  pitrfall  sistence  and  vigoiur,  it  tears  open  its  lodging  and  breaks 
before  the  other  can  make  ready  to  seize  it  The  lion-  tlirough  its  wall.  For  this  purpose  it  has  two  teeth, 
ant  has  then  another  contrivance,  still  more  wonderful  like  those  of  grasshoppers,  witli  which  it  eats  through 
than  the  former ;  for,  by  means  of  its  broad  head  and  and  enlarges  tile  opening  till  it  gets  out.  Its  body, 
feelers,  it  has  a  method  of  throwing  up  a  shower  of  sand  which  is  turned  like  a  screw,  takes  up  no  more  than  the 
whieh  falls  upon  the  struggling  captive  with  tremendous  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch :  but  when  it  is  imfolded 
weight,  and  once  more  crushes  it  down  to  tlie  bottom,  it  becomes  half  an  indi  in  length ;  while  its  wings. 
When  the  insect  is  once  fallen  thus  low  no  efforts  can  that  seemed  to  occupy  the  smallest  space,  in  two  minutes 
vetrieve  or  release  it ;  the  Hon-ant  seizes  it  with  its  feelers,  time  unfold,  and  become  longer  than  the  body.  In 
which  are  hollow,  and  darting  them  both  into  its  body,  short,  it  becomes  a  larp^e  beautiful  fly  of  the  libella  kind, 
aadcs  out  all  the  little  animid's  juices  with  the  utmost  witli  a  long,  slender  body,  of  a  brown  colour ;  a  small 
niMcity.  head,  with  large  bright  eyes,  long  slender  legs,  and  four 

When  the  prey  is  thus  reduced  to  a  husk,  and  nothing  large,  transparent,  reticulated  wings  The  rest  of  its 
but  the  extomal  form  remains,  the  next  care  of  the  habits  resembles  that  insect  whose  form  it  bears ;  ex- 
murderer  is  to  remove  the  body  from  its  cell ;  since  the  cept  that  instead  of  dropping  its  eggs  in  the  water  it 
appearance  of  dead  carcases  might  forewarn  other  insects  deposits  them  in  sand,  where  they  are  soon  batched  into 
of  the  danger  of  the  place.  The  insect  therefore  takes  that  2*apacious  insect  so  justly  aamii'ed  for  its  method 
up  the  wasted  trunk  with  its  feelers,  and  throws  it,  with  of  catohing  its  prey, 
wonderful  strength,  at  least  six  inches  from  the  edge 

of  its  bole ;  and  then  patiently  sets  about  mending  the  ' 
breaches  which  its  fortifications  had  i-eceived  in  the  last 

engagement    Nothing  can  abate  ite  industry,  its  vigi-  CHAP.  lY. 
lance,  its  patience,  or  its  rapacity.    It  will  work  for  a 

m%ek  together  to  make  its  pit>fall ;  it  will  continue  upon  of  thje  orasshoppxb,  the  locust,  the  cicada,  the 

the  wateh  for  more  than  a  month,  patiently  expecting  crickkt,  and  the  mole-gaicket. 
the  approach  of  its  prey ;  and  if  it  comes  in  greater 

quantities  than  is  needful,  yet  still  the  little  voracious  Belonging  to  the  second  order  of  insects,  we  find  a 

ereature  will  quit  the  insect  it  bos  newly  killed,  and  tribe  of  little  animals  which,  though  differing  in  sixe 

leave  it  half-eaten  to  kill  and  attack  any  other  that  hap-  and  colour,  strongly  resemble  each  other  in  figure,  ap- 

pens  to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  its  malignity ;  though  petites,  nature,  and  transformation.     Bui  though  they 

80  voracious,  it  is  surprismgly  patient  of  hunger — some  all  appear  of  one  family,  yet  man  has  teen  taught  to 

of  them  having  been  kept  in  a  box  with  sand  for  six  hold  tnem  in  different  estimation ;  for  while  someofthis 

months  and  upwards  without  feeding  at  aJl.  tribe  amuse  him  with  their  chirpings    and  banish  soli* 

When  the  lion-ant  attains  a  certain  age,  in  which  it  is  tude  from  the  fields,  otliera  come  in  swarms,  eat  up 

to  change  into  another  form,  it  then  leaves  off  its  usual  everything  that  is  green,  and  in  a  single  night  convert 

rapacious  habits,  but  keeps  on  its  industry.  It  no  longer  the  most  delightful  landscape    into    a  dreary  waste, 

continues  to  make  pits,  but  furrows  up  the  sand  all  However,  if  these  animals  be  separately  considered,  the 

round  in  an  irregular  manner,  testifying  those  workings  devouring  locust  is  not  in  the  least  more  mischievona 

and  violent  agitations  which  most  insects  exhibit  pre*  than  the  musical  grasshopper ;  the  only  difference  is 

▼ious  to  their  transformation.    These  animals  are  pro-  that  one  species  comes  for  food  in  a  swarm,  the  other 

duoed  in  auturiin,  and  generally  live  a  year,  and  perhaps  feeds  singly 

two,  before  tliey  assume  a  winged  form.  Geitain  it  is  That  animal  which  is  called  the  grasshopper  with  us 
that  they  are  lound  at  the  end  of  winter  of  all  sizes ;  differs  greatly  from  the  cicada  of  antiquity;  for  as  our 
and  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  had  insect  is  active  enough  in  hopping  through  the  long 
not  yet  attained  sufficient  maturity  for  transformation,  grass,  from  whence  it  has  taken  its  name,  the  cicada  had 
-Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the  time  of  change  approaches,  not  this  power,  but  either  walked  or  flew.  The  little 
if  the  insect  finds  its  little  cell  convenient  it  seeks  no  hissinff  note,  also,  of  our  grasshopper  is  verj^  different 
other ;  if  it  is  obliged  to  remove  after  fiu'rowing  up  the  from  tue  song  of  the  cicada,  which  was  louder  and  far 
sand,  it  hides  itself  under  it,  horns  and  all.  It  there  more  musical.  The  manner  in  which  this  note  is  pro- 
spins  a  thread,  in  the  same  manner  of  the  spider ;  which  duced  by  the  two  animals  is  very  different ;  for  the 
being  made  of  a  glutinous  substance,  and  being  humid  cicada  makes  it  by  a  kind  of  a  buckler,  wliich  the  male 
from  the  moisture  of  its  body,  sticks  to  the  little  particles  has  beneath  its  belly — the  grassliopper  by  a  transparent 
of  sand  among  which  it  is  spun ;  and  in  proportion  as  membrane  that  covers  a  hole  at  the  base  of  its  wings, 
it  is  thus  excluded,  the  insect  rolls  up  its  web,  sand  and  There  is  still  greater  vaiiety  in  all  th<>8e  with  regard  to 
all,  into  a  ball,  of  which  itself  is  the  centre.  This  ball  shape  and  colour.  Some  are  green,  some  black,  some 
is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  within  it  the  livid,  and  some  variegated ;  but  many  of  them  do  not 
insect  resides  in  an  apartment  sufiiciently  spacious  for  show  all  their  colours  till  they  fly.  Some  have  long 
all  its  motions.  Tlte  outside  is  composed  <x  sand  and  legs,  some  short,  some  with  more  jointe,  others  with 
flilk ;  the  inside  is  lined  with  silk  only,  of  a  fine  pearl-  fewer.  Some  sing,  others  are  mute ;  some  are  inno- 
edour,  extremely  delicate,  and  perfectly  beautiful.  But  cent,  doing  no  damage  to  the  husbandman ;  while 
though  the  work  is  so  curious  within  it  exhibite  nothing  others  do  such  prodigious  mischief,  that  thev  are  looked 
to  external  appearance  but  a  lump  of  sand,  and  thus  upon  in  some  countries  as  one  of  the  terrible  scourges 
escapes  the  search  of  birds  that  might  otherwise  disturb  of  incensed  Divinity, 
■the  inhabitant  within.  Of  this  variegated  tribe  the  little  grasshopper  that 

The  insect  continues  thus  shut  up  for  six  weeks  or  breeds  in  such  plenty  in  every  meadow,  and  that  con- 
two  months,  and  gradually  parts  with  its  eyes,  its  tinues  its  chirping  through  the  summer  is  best  known 
^lers,  its  feet,  and  ite  skin,  all  which  are  thrust  into  a  to  us;  and  by  having  ite  history  we  shall  be  poeeessdd 
comer  of  the  inner  apartment  like  a  rag.  The  insect  of  that  of  all  the  rest  This  animal  is  of  the  colour 
then  appears  almost  in  ite  winged  state,  except  that  there  of  green  leaves,  except  a  line  of  brown  which  streaks 
Is  a  thin  skin  which  wraps  up  the  wings,  and  that  ap-  the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly  and  behind 
pears  to  be  nothing  else  out  a  liquor  dned  on  their  out-  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  head,  the  corselet, 
-->-    Still,  however,  Uie  little  animal  is  too  delicate  and  and  the  belly.    The  head  is.oblong*  looking  towaids  the 
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earth,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  oi  a  horse,  return  of  the  spring  season  begins  to  viviff  and  hatch 

Its  mouth  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  round  buckler  jutting  ttiem.     The  sun  with  its  warmth  beginning  to  animate 

over  it,  and  armed  with  teeth  of  a  brown  colour,  hooked  all  Nature,  the  insect  eggs  feel  its  benign  influence, 

at  the  points.     Within  the  mouth  is  perceivable  a  large  and  generally  about  the  beginning  of  May  every  egg 

redish  tongue  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw.     The  feelers  or  produces  an  insect  about  the  size  of  a  flea.    These  at 

horns  are  very  long,  tapering  ofi"  to  a  point ;  aud  the  fii-st  are  of  a  whitish  colour ;  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 

eyes  are  two  black  specks,  a  little  prominent   The  corse-  days  they  turn  black,  and  soon  after  they  become  of  a 

let  is  elevated,  narrow,  and  armed  above  and  below  by  redish-brown.    They  appear  from  the  lieginning  like 

two  serrated  spines.     The  back  is  armed  with  a  strong  grasshoppers  wanting  wings,  and  hop  among  the  grass 

buckler,  to  which  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  as  soon  as  excluded  with  great  agility, 

bound  ;  and  round  these  muscles  are  seen  the  vessels  Yet  still  they  are  by  no  means  arrived  at  their  state 

by  which  the  animal  breathes,  as  white  as  snow.    The  of  full  perfection,  although  they  bear  a  sti'ong  resem- 

last  pair  of  legs  are  much  longer  and  stronger  than  the  blance  to  the  animal  in  its  perfect  form.    They  want,  or 

first  two  pair,  fortified  by  thick  muscles,  and  very  well  seem  to  want,  the  wings  which  they  are  at  last  seen  to 

formed  for  leaping.     It  has  four  wings — the   anterior  assume,  and  can  only  hop  among  the  grass  without 

ones  springing  from  the  second  pair  of  legs,  the  pos-  being  able  to  fly.    The  wings,  however,  are  not  wanting, 

terior  m>m  the  third  pair.     The  hinder  wings  are  much  but  are  concealed  within  four  little  bunches  that  seem  to 

finer  and  more  expansive  than  the  foremost,  and  are  the  deform  the  sides  of  tlie  animal ;  there  they  lie  rolled  up 

Principal  instnmients  of  its  flight     The  belly  is  veiy  in  a  most  curious  manner,  and  occupying  a  smaller 

irge,  composed  of  eight  rings,  and  terminated  by  a  space  than  one  would  conceive  wlio  saw  them  extended, 

forky  tail  covered  with  down,  like  the  tail  of  a  rat  Indeed,  all  insects,  whatever  transmutations  tliey  seem 

When  examined  internally,  besides  the  gullet,  we  dis-  to  undergo,  are  yet  brought  forth  with  those  very  limbs, 

cover  a  small  stomach  ;   and  behind  that  a  veiy  large  parts,  and  wings  which  they  afterwards  seem  to  acquire, 

one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within  side  :  lower  down  In  the  most  helpless  caterpillar  there  is  still  to  be  seen 

there  is  stiil  a  third  ;   so  that  it  is  not  without  reason  the  rudiments  of  that  beautiful  plumage  which  it  after- 

that  all  the  animals  of  this  order  are  said  to  chew  the  wards  expands  when  a  butterfly ;  and  though  many  new 

cud,  as  they  so  much  resemble  mminating  animals  in  parts  seem  unfolded  to  the  view,  the  animal  acquires 

their  internal  conformation.  none  but  such  as  it  was  from  the  beginning  possessed 

A  short  time  after  the  grasshopper  assumes  its  wings  of.    The  grasshopper,  therefore,  though  seemingly  witli 

it  fills  the  meadows  with  its   note,   which^  like  tliat  out  wings,  is  in  reality  from  the  firet  possessed  of  those 

among  birds,  is  a  call  to  courtship.    Thdjmail  only  instruments,  and  only  waits  for  sufficient  force  to  break 

*'      of  this  tribe  is  vocal ;  and,  upon  examining  at  the  base  the  bonds  that  hold  them  folded  up,  and  to  give*  them 

of  the  wings,  there  will  be  found  a  little  hole  in  its  body,  their  full  expansion. 

covered  with  a  fine  transparent  membrane.    This  is  The  grasshopper,  that  for  above  twenty  days  from  its 

thought  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  instrument  it  employs  in  exclusion  has  continued  without  the  use  of  its  wings, 

singing :  but  others  are  of  opinion  the  sound  is  pro-  which  are  folded  up  to  its  body,  at  length  prepares  for 

duced  by  rubbing  its  hinder  legs  against  each  other :  its  emancipation  and  for  a  life  of  greater  liberty  and 

however  this  be,  the  note  of  one  male  is  seldom  heai-d  pleasure.    To  make  the  proper  dispositions  for  the  ap- 

but  it  is  returned  by  another ;    and  the  two  little  ani-  preaching  change,  it  ceases  from  its  grassy  food,  and 

mals,  after  many  mutual  insults  of  this  kind,  are  seen  seeks  about  for  a  convenient  place — beneath  some  thorn 

to  meet  and  fight  desj^erately.     The  female  is  generally  or  thistle,  that  may  protect  it  from  an  accidental  shower, 

the  rewai-d  of  victory ;  for,  after  the  combat,  the  male  The  same  laborious  writhings  and  workings,  heavings 

seizes  her  with  his  teeth  behind  tlie  neck,  and  thus  keeps  and  palpitations,  which  we  have  remai'ked  in  every  other 

her  for  several  hours  till  the  business  of  fecundation  is  insect  upon  an  approaching  change  are  exhibited  in  this, 

performed.  They  are  at  that  time  so  strongly  united  that  It  swells  up  its  head  and  neck;  it  then  seems  to  draw 

they  can  scarcely  be  separated  without  tearing  asunder,  them  in  again  ;   and  thus  alternately  for  some  time  it 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn  the  female  prepares  exerts  its  powei*s  to  get  free.     At  length  the  skin  cover* 

to  deposit  her  burthen;    and  her  body  is  then   seen  iiig  the  head  and  breast  is  seen  dividing  above  the  neck; 

greatly  distended  with  her  eggs,  which  she  carries  to  the  the  head  is  seen  issuing  out  first  from  Uie  bursting  skin; 

number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.     In  order  to  make  a  the  eflbrts  still  continuing,  the  other  parts  follow  suo- 

proper  lo<lgment  in  the  earth  for  them.  Nature  has  fur-  cessively ;  so  that  the  little  animal  with  its  long  feelers, 

nished  her  with  an  instrument  at  her  tail,  somewhat  re-  legs  ana  all,  works  its  way  from  tlie  old  skin  that  re> 

sembling  a  two-edged  sword,  which  she  can  sheath  and  mains  fixed  to  the  thistle  or  Uie  thorn.     It  is  indeed 

unsheath  at  pleasure ;  with  this  she  pierces  the  earth  inconceivable  how  the  insect  can  thus  extricate  itself 

as  deep  as  she  is  able,  and  into  the  hole  which  her  in-  from  so  exact  a  sheath  as  that  which  covered  every  part 

strum ent  has  made  she  deposits  her  eggs,  one  after  the  of  its  body. 

other.  The  grasshopper,  thus  disengaged  from  its  outer  skin. 
Having  thus  provided  for  the  continuation  of  her  apj>ears  in  its  peifect  form ;  but  then  so  feeble,  and  its 
posterity,  the  animal  herself  does  not  long  survive ;  but  body  so  soft  and  tender,  that  it  may  be  molded  like  wax. 
as  the  winter  ap])roache8  she  dries  up,  seems  to  feel  the  It  is  no  longer  of  that  obscure  colour  which  it  exhibited 
effects  of  age,  and  dies  from  a  total  decay.  Some,  how-  before,  but  a  greenish-white,  which  becomes  more  vivid 
ever,  assert  that  she  is  killed  by  the  cold,  and  others  as  the  moisture  on  the  surface  is  dried  away.  Still,  bow- 
that  she  is  eaten  by  worms :  but  certain  it  is  that  neither  ever,  th-?  annual  continues  to  show  no  signs  of  life,  but 
tlie  male  nor  female  are  ever  seen  to  suiTive  the  winter,  appears  quite  spent  and  fatigued  with  its  labour  for  more 
In  the  meantime  the  eggs  which  have  been  deposited  than  an  hour  together.  During  this  time  the  body  is 
continue  unaltered,  either  by  the  severity  of  the  season  drying  and  the  wings  unfolding  to  their  gi-eatest  expan- 
or  the  retardation  of  the  spring.  They  are  of  an  oval  sion.  The  curious  ooserver  will  perceive  them,  fold  after 
fi>^re,  white,  and  of  the  consistence  of  hoi-n  :  their  size  fold,  opening  to  the  sun,  till  at  last  they  become  longer 
nearly  equals  that  of  a  grain  of  anise ;  tiiey  are  en-  than  the  hinder  legs.  The  insect's  body  also  is  length- 
veloped  in  the  body  within  a  covering  brenched  all  over  ened  during  this  operation,  and  it  becomes  much  more 
with  veins  and  arteries,  and  when  excluded  they  crack  beautiful  than  before. 

on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers;  their  substance  Theseinsectsaregenerally  vocal  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
within  is  a  whitish,  viscous,  and  transpareut  fluid.  In  mer,  and  they  are  heard  at  sun-setting  much  louder  than 
this  manner  they  remain  deposited  beneath  the  surface  duiing  the  heat  of  the  day.  They  are  fed  upon  grass; 
of  the  earth  during  the  whole  winter,  till  the  genial  and,  if  their  belly  be  pressed,  they  will  be  seen  to  return 
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the  Jtiioefi  of  the  plants  tbeyhaye  last  fed  upon.  Though  fortunate  country.    But  wretched  is  the  district  upon 

unwilling  to  fly  and  slow  in  flight,  particularly  when  the  which  they  settle :  they  ravage  the  meadow  and  the 

weather  is  moist  or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  fly  pasture  ground— strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves  and  the 

to  considerable  distances     If  they  are  caught  by  one  garden  of  its  beauty :  the  visitation  of  a  few  minutes 

of  the  hinder  legs  they  quickly  disengage  themselves  destroys  the  expectaUon  of  a  year,  and  a  famine  but  too 

from  it,  and  leave  the  leg  behind  them.    This,  however,  frequently  ensues.    In   their  native   tropical   climates 

does  not  grow  again,  as  with  crabs  or  spiders ;  for  as  they  are  not  so  dreadful  as  in  the  more  southern  parts 

they  are  animals  but  of  a  single  year's  continuance,  they  of  Europe.    There,  though  the  plain  and  the  forest  be 

have  not  .suflBcient  time  for  repairing  these  accidental  stripped  of  their  verdure,  the  power  of  vegetation  is  so 

misfortunes.    The  loss  of  their  leg  also  prevents  them  great  that  an  interval  of  three  or  four  days  repairs  the 

from  flying :  for  being  unable  to  lift  themselves  in  the  calamity ;    but  our  verdure  is  the  liveiy  of  a  season, 

air,  they  have  not  room  upon  the  ground  for  the  proper  and  we  must  wait  until  the  ensuing  spring  repairs  the 

expansion  of  their  wings.    If  they  be  handled  roughly  damage.    Besides,  in  their  long  flights  to  this  part 

they  will  bite  very  fiercely ;  and  when  they  fly  they  make  of  the  world  they  are  famished  by  the  tediousness  of  their 

a  noise  with  their  wings.    They  generally  teep  in  the  journey,  and  are  therefore  more  voracious  wherever  they 

plain,  and  where  the  grass  is  luxuriant  and  the  ground  happen  to  settle.    But  it  is  not  by  what  they  devour  that 

rich  and  fertile ;  there  they  deposit  their  eggs,  particu-  they  do  so  much  damage  as  by  what  they  destroy.  Their 

larly  in  those  cracks  which  are  formed  by  the  heat  very  bite  is  thought  to  contaminate  the  plant,  and  to 

of  the  sun.  prevent  its  vegetation.    To  use  the  expression  of  the 

Such  are  the  habits  and  nature  of  those  little  vocal  husbandman,  they  bum  whatever  they  touch,  and  leave 

insects  that  swarm  in  our  meadows  and  enliven  the  the  mai'ks  of  their  devastation  for  two  or  three  years 

landscape.    The  larger  kinds  only  differ  from  them  in  ensuing.    But  if  they  be  noxious  while  living,  they  are 

size,  in  rapidity  of  flight,  and  in  the  powers  of  injuring  still  more  so  when  dead,  for  wherever  they  fall  they 

mankind,  by  swarming  upon  the  productions  of  the  infect  the   air   in  such   a  manner  that  the   smell   is 

earth.    The  quantity  of  grass  which  a  few  grasshoppers  insupportable.     Orofius  tells  us  that  in  the  year  of  the 

that  sport  in  the  fields  can  destroy  is  trifling ;  but  when  world  8800  there  was  an  inci-edible  number  of  locusts 

a  swarm  of  locusts,  two  or  three  miles  long  and  several  which  infested  Africa;  and  after  having  eaten  up  every- 

vards  deep,  settle  upon  a  field,  the  consequences  are  thing  that  was  green,  they  flew  off*  and  were  drowned  in 

trightful.     The  annals  of  every  country  are  marked  the  African  Sea,  where  they  caused  such  a  stench,  that 

with  the  devastation  which  such  a  multitude  of  insects  the  putrefying  body  of  huudreds  of  thousands  of  men 

produces ;    and  though  they  seldom  visit  Europe  in  could  not  equal  it. 

such  dangerous  swarms  as  foi-meriy,  yet  in  some  of  the  In  the  year  IftOO  a  cloud  of  locusts  was  seen  to  enter 

southern  kingdoms  they  are  still  formidable.     Those  Bussia  in  three  different  places,  and  from  thence  to 

which  have  at  uncertain  intervals  visited  Europe  in  our  spread  themselves  over  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  such 

memory  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Africa,  and  the  astonishing  multitudes,  that  the  air  was  dai'kened  and 

animal  is  calleu  the  brown  locust.  It  was  seen  in  several  the  earth  covered  with  the  numbers.     In  some  places 

parts  of  England  in  the  year  1 748,  and  many  dreadful  they  were  seen  lying  dead,  heaped  upon  each  other  four 

consequences  were  apprehended  from  its  appearance,  feet  deep ;  in  othei-s  they  covered  the  surface  like  a 

This  insect  is  about  three  inches  long,  and  has  two  horns  black  cloth ;  the  trees  bent  beneath  their  weight ;  and 

or  feelers  an  inch  in  length.     The  head  and  horns  are  the  damage  which  the  country  sustained  exceeded  com- 

of  a  brownish  colour;  it  is  blue  about  the  mouth,  as  putation.     In  Barbary  their  numbers  are  formidable 

also  on  the  inside  of  the  lai'ger  legs.    The  shield  that  and  their  visits  frequent.    In  the  year  L724  Dr.  Shaw 

covers  the  back  is  greenish,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  was  a  witness  in  that  coimtry  of  their  devastations, 

body  brown  spotted  with  black,  and  the   under  side  Their  first  appearance  was  about  the  latter  end  of  March, 

purple     The  upper- wings  are  brown  with  small  dusky  when  the  wind  had  been  southerly  for  some  time,    in 

spots,  with  one  larger  at  the  tips ;  the  under- winces  are  the  beginning  of  April  their  numbers  were  so  vastly 

more  transparent,  and  of  a  light  brown  tinctured  with  increased,  that  in  the  heat  of  the  day  they  formed  them- 

green,  but  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of  spots  near  the  tips,  selves  into  large  swarms,  which  appeared  like  clouds, 

This  is  that  insect  which  has  threatened  us  so  often  with  and  daikened  the  sun.    In  the  middle  of  May  they 

its  visitations,   and  which  is  so  truly  teirible  in  the  began  to  disappear,  retiring  into  the  plains  to  deposit 

countries  where  it  is  bred.    There  is  no  animal  in  the  their  eggs.    In  the  next  month,  being  June,  the  young 

creation  that  multiplies  so  fast  as  these,  if  tlie  sun  be  brood  began  to  make  their  appearance,  forming  many 

warm  and  the  soil  in  which  their  eggs  are  deposited  be  compact  bodies  of  several  hundred  yards  square  ;  which 

dry.    Happily  for  us,  the  coldness  of  our  climate  and  aftei-wards^  marching  forward,  climbed  th'e  trees,  walls, 

the  humidity  of  our  soil  are  no  way  favourable  to  their  and  houses,  eating  everything  that  was  green  in  their 

production  ;  and  as  they  are  but  the  animals  of  a  year,  way.    The   inhabitants,  to    stop  their  progress,    laid 

they  visit  us  and  perish.  trenches  all  over  their  fields  and  gardens,  filling  them 

The  Scripture,  which  was  written  in  a  country  where  with  water.     Some  placed  large  quantities  of  heath, 

the  locust  made  a  distinguished  feature  in  the  picture  stubble,  and  such  like  combustible  matter  in  rows,  and 

of  Nature,  has  given  us  several  very  striking  images  set  them  on  fire  on  the  approach  of  the  locusts.    But 

of  this  animal's  numbers  and  rapacity.    It  compares  an  all  this  was  to  no  purpose ;  for  the  trenches  were  quickly 

army  where  the  numbers  are  almost  infinite  to  a  swarm  filled  up,  and  the  fires  put  out  by  tlie  vast  swarms  that 

of  locusts :  it  des(;ribes  them  as  rising  out  of  the  earth,  succeeded  each  other.    A  day  or  two  after  one  of  these 

where  they  are  produced — as  pursuiug  a  settled  march  was  in  motion,  others  that  were  just  hatched  came  to 

to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  co-operate  with  glean  after  them,  gnawing  off*  the  young  branches  and 

Divine  Indignation.  the  very  bark  of  the  trees.    Having  lived  near  a  month 

When  the  locusts  take  the  field,  as  we  are  assured,  in  this  manner  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and 

they  have  a  leader  at  their  head,  whose   flight  they  threw  off*  their  woim-like  state  by  casting  their  skins, 

observe,  and  pay  strict  attention   to  all  its  motions.  To  prepare  themselves  for  this  change,  they  fixed  their 

They  appear  at  a  distance  like  a  black  cloud,  which,  liinder  feet  to  some  bush  or  twig,  or  comer  of  a  stone, 

as  it  approaches,  gathers  upon  the  horizon,  and  almost  when  immediately,  by  an  undulating  motion  used  on 

bides  the  light  or  the  day.     It  often  hap]^ns  that  the  this  occasion,  their  heads  would  first  appear,  and  soon 

husbandman  sees  this  imminent  calamity  pass  away  after  the  rest  of  their  bodies.    The  whole  transformation 

without  doing  him  any  mischief ;  and  the  whole  swarm  was  performed  in  seven  or  eight  minutes ;  after  which 

proceed  onward,  to  settle  upon  the  labours  of  some  less  they  were  a  little  whDe  in  a  languishing  condition ;  bul 
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as  soon  as  the  stm  and  air  had  hardened  their  wings  species  of  this  insect  that  Mvts  entirely  in  the  woods  aiid 
and  dried  up  the  moisture  that  remained  after  casting  fields,  jet  that  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  is  the 
off  their  sloughs,  they  returned  again  to  their  former  house-cricket,  whose  voice  is  so  well  known  behind  a 
greediness  with  au  addition  both  of  strength  and  agility,  country  fire  in  a  winter's  evening.  There  is  something 
But  they  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state  before  they  so  unusual  in  hearing  a  sound  while  we  do  not  see  the 
were  entirely  dispersed — after  laying  their  egj?s  directing  animal  producing  it,  nor  discover  the  place  from  whence 
theu:  course  northward,  and  probably  perij^liing  in  tlie  it  comes,  that  among  the  country  people  the  chirping 
sea.  It  is  said  that  the  holes  these  animals  make  tx)  of  the  cricket  is  always  held  ominous ;  and  whether  it 
deposit  their  eggs  in  are  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground ;  deserts  the  fire-side  or  pays  an  unexp«cted  visit,  the 
the  eggs  are  about  fourscore  in  number,  of  the  size  of  credulous  peasantry  always  find  sometliing  to  be  afiosid 
caraway  comfits,  and  bundled  up  together  in  clusters  of.  In  general,  however,  the  killing  of  a  cricket  is  con- 
It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  mischief  which  sidered  as  a  most  unlucky  omen ;  and  though  their  com* 
these  famished  insects  have  at  different  times  occasioned ;  pany  is  not  much  desired,  yet  no  methods  must  be  taken 
but  what  can  hare  induced  tliem  to  take  such  distant  to  remove  them. 

flights  when  they  come  into  Europe  is  not  so  easily  to  be  The  cricket  very  much  resembles  the  grasshopper  in 

accounted  for.     It  seems  most  probable  that,  by  means  its  shape,  its  manner  of  ruminating,  its  voice,  its  le^ 

of  a  very  dry  season  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  they  are  pro-  ing,  and  its  methods  of  propagation.     It  differs  in  its 

pagated  in  such  numbers  tliat  the  vegetables  of  the  spot  colour,  which  is  unifonnly  of  a  rusty  brown ;  in  its  food, 

where  they  are  produced  are  not  sufficient  to  sustain  which  is  more  various ;  and  in  its  place  of  residence, 

them.     Thus  being  obliged  to  find  out  other  countries,  which  is  most  usually  in  the  warmest  chinks  behind  a 

they  traverse  the  sandy  deserts,  where  they  can  find  no  country  hearth.    They  are  in  some  measure  obliged  to 

sustenance ;  still  meeting  with  nothing  to  allure  them  the  bad  masonry  employed  in  making  peasants'  bouses 

from  their  height,  they  proceed  forward  across  the  sea,  for  their  retreats.     The  smallest  chink  serves  to  give 

and  thus  come  into  Europe,  where  they  alight  upon  the  them  shelter;  and  where  they  once  make  their  al>ode 

first  green  pastures  that  occtir.  they  are  sure  to  propagate.    'I'hev  are  of  a  most  chilly 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  the  inhabitants  turn  what  nature,  seldom  leaving  the  fire-side ;  and  if  uudisUirbeo, 

seems  a  plague  to  their  own  advantage.     Locusts  are  are  seen  to  hop  from  their  retreats  to  chirrup  at  the 

eaten  by  the  natives  in  many  kingdoms  of  the  east,  and  blaze  in  the  chimney.     The  wood-cricket  is  tlte  most 

are  caught  in  small  nets  provided   for   that  purpose,  timorous  animal  in  Nature ;   but  the  chimney-cricket. 

They  parch  them  over  the  fire  in  an  earth  em  pan  ;  and  being  used  to  noises,  disregards  not  only  those  but  the 

when  their  wings  and  legs  are  fallen  off  they  turn  redish,  appearance  of  people  near  it.     Whether  the  voice  of  this 

of  the  colour  of  boiled  shrimps.     Dampier  has  eat  them  animal  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the 

thus  prepared,  and  thinks  them  a  tolei-able  dish.     The  grasshopper — ^by  a  fine  membrane  at  tlie  base  of  the 

natives  of  Barbary  also  eat  them  fried  with  salt ;  and  wings,  which  is  moved  by  a  muscle,  and  which,  being 

they  are  said  to  taste  like  cray-fish.  coiled  up,  gives  a  sound  like  a  quail-pipe — is  not  yet 

There  is  a  locust  in  Tonquin  about  the  bigness  of  the  aacertained ;  nor  do  we  well  know  the  use  of  this  voice, 

top  of  a  man's  finger  and  as  long  as  the  first  joint     It  since  anatomical  inspection  has  not  been  able  to  dia- 

breeds  in  the  earth,  in  low  grounds ;  and  in  the  months  cover  the  smallest  organs  of  hearing.     Still,  however, 

of  January  and  February,  which  is  the  season  for  taking  we  can  make  no  doubt  of  their  power  of  distinguishing 

them,  tliey  issue  from  the  earth  in  vast  swarms.     At  sounds,  though  probably  not  in  the  same  manner  with 

first  they  can  hardly  fly,  so  that  they  often  fall  into  the  the  more  perfect  ranks  of  Nature.     Geitain  it  is  that  I 

rivers  in  great  numbers ;  however,  the  natives  in  these  have  often  heard  them  call,  and  this  call  was  as  rega- 

inonths  watch  the  rivers,  and  take  them  npin  multitudes  larly  answered  by  another,  although  none  but  the  nudeB 

in  small  nets.    They  either  eat  them  fresh,  broiled  on  are  vocal. 

the  fire,  or  pickle  them  for  keeping.  They  are  considered  As  the  cricket  lives  chiefly  in  the  dark,  so  its  eyes 
as  a  great  delicacy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as  well  by  seem  formed  for  the  gloominess  of  its  abode ;  and 
the  rich  as  the  poor.  In  the  countries  where  they  are  those  who  would  surprise  it  have  only  to  light  a  candle 
eaten  they  are  regularly  brought  to  market,  and  sold  as  unexpectedly,  by  which  it  is  dazzled,  and  cannot  find 
larks  or  quails  in  Europe.  They  must  have  been  acorn-  the  way  bacK  to  its  retreat.  It  is  a  very  voracious  little 
mon  food  with  the  Jews,  as  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Levi-  animal,  and  will  eat  bread,  flower,  and  meat ;  but  it  is 
ticits,  permits  them  to  eat  four  different  kinds  of  this  particularly  fond  of  sugar.  They  never  drink,  but  keep 
animal,  which  he  takes  care  to  specify.  This  dish,  how-  for  months  together  at  the  back  of  the  chimney,  when 
ever,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  the  kitchens  of  the  they  possibly  could  have  had  no  moisture.  The  waimth 
luxurious  in  Europe ;  and  though  we  may  admire  the  of  their  situation  only  serves  to  increase  their  mirth  and 
delicacies  of  the  Esst,  we  me  as  yet  happily  deprived  loquacity.  Except  in  the  very  coldest  weather  they 
of  the  powers  of  imitation.  never  cease  their  chirruping,  but  continue  that  little 
Of  all  animals,  however,  of  this  noxious  tribe  the  piercing  note,  which  is  as  pleasing  to  some  as  it  is  die- 
great  West  Indian  locust,  individually  considered,  is  the  agreeable  to  others.  The  great  Scaliger  was  particularly 
most  formidable.  It  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  barrel  delighted  with  the  chirruping  of  crickets,  and  kept 
of  a  goose  quill,  and  the  body  is  divided  into  nine  or  several  of  them  for  his  amusement  enclosed  in  a  bco, 
ten  joints,  in  the  whole  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  wliich  he  placed  in  a  warm  situation.  Others,  on  the 
It  has  two  small  eyes,  standing  out  of  the  head  like  contrary,  think  tliere  is  something  ominous  and  meUtt- 
those  of  crabs,  and  two  feelers  like  long  hair.  The  choly  in  the  sound,  and  use  every  endeavour  to  baniab 
whole  body  is  studded  vrith  small  excresences,  which  this  insect  from  their  houses.  Ledelius  tells  us  of  a 
are  not  much  bigger  than  the  points  of  pins.  The  shape  woman  who  was  very  much  incommoded  by  erickelBk 
is  roundish,  and  the  body  diminishes  in  circumference  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  every  method  of  banishing  them 
to  the  tail,  which  is  forked  into  two  horns.  Between  from  her  house.  She  at  last  accidentally  succeeded ; 
these  there  is  a  sort  of  a  slieatli  containing  a  small  for  having  one  day  invited  several  guests  to  her  house, 
dangerous  sting.  If  any  person  happens  to  touch  this  where  there  was  a  wedding,  in  order  to  increase  the  &»• 
insect  he  is  sure  lo  be  stung,  and  is  immediately  taken  tivity  of  the  entertainment  she  procured  drums  and 
with  a  shivering  and  trembling  all  over  the  body ;  trumpets  to  entertain  them.  Tlie  noise  of  these  was  so 
which,  however,  may  soon  be  put  a  stop  to  by  nibbing  much  greater  than  what  the  little  animals  were  used  to, 
the  place  affected  with  a  little  palm-oil.  that  they  instantly  forsook  their  situation,  and  weie 

From  the  locust  we  descend  to  the  cricket,  which  is  a  never  heard  in  that  mansion  more. 

•Tervdndffimsive  and  pret^  animal    Though  there  be  a  But  of  all  the  cricket  lund,  that  whidiia  called  Um 
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"  mole-oricket"  is  the  most  extraordinary.  This  animal  limbs  bwrsts  behind,  like  a  woman's  stays,  and  gives 
is  the  ku'gest  of  all  the  insects  with  which  we  are  freedom  to  a  set  of  wings,  with  which  the  animal  ezpa 
aoQiiaiiUed  in  this  country,  being  two  inches  and  a  tiates,  and  flies  in  pui-suit  of  its  mate, 
lialf  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Of  all  this  class  of  insects  the  earwig  undergoes  the 
The  colour  is  of  a  duskv  brown,  and  at  the  extremity  smallest  change.  This  animal  is  so  common  that  it 
of  the  colour  of  the  tail  of  a  mouse.  The  body  consists  scarce  needs  a  descriptipn:  its  swiftness  in  the  reptile 
of  eight  scdy  joints  or  separate  folds,  is  brown  on*the  state  isnotlessremai-kable  than  its  indefatigable  velocity 
]]^per  part,  the  more  deeply  tinged  below.  The  wings  when  upon  the  wing.  That  it  must  be  very  prolific  ap- 
are  long,  narrow,  and  tei-minate  in  a  sharp  point,  each  peers  from  its  numbers ;  and  that  it  is  very  harmless 
having  a  blackish  line  running  down  it ;  however,  when  every  one's  experience  can  readily  testify.  It  is  pro- 
they  are  extended  thev  appear  to  be  much  broader  than  vided  with  six  feet  and  two  feelers ;  the  tail  is  forkedi 
could  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  shield  of  the  and  with  this  it  often  attempts  to  defend  itself  againsi 
breast  is  of  a  firm  texture,  of  a  blackish  colour  and  every  assailant  But  its  attempts  are  only  the  threats 
hairy;  it  generally,  bowever,  runs  backward;  but  it  is  of  impotence;  they  draw  down  the  resentment  of  power- 
commonly  under-ground,  where  it  burrows  even  faster  ful  animals,  and  no  way  serve  to  defend  it  The  de- 
than  a  mole.  It  is  thought  also  to  be  amphibious,  and  formity  of  its  figure  and  slender  make  have  also  sub- 
eapable  of  living  underwater  as  well  as  under  ground.  jected  it  to  an  imputation,  which,  though  entii*ely 
Of  all  insects  this  is  the  most  detested  by  gardeners,  founded  in  prejudice,  has  more  than  once  procured  its 
as  it  chiefly  resides  in  that  ground  wliich  lies  light,  and  destruction.  It  is  supposed,  as  the  name  imports,  that 
where  it  finds  sufiicient  plenty  under  the  surface.  Thus,  it  often  enters  into  the  ears  of  people  sleeping — thus 
in  a  single  night's  time  it  will  run  along  a  furrow  which  causing  madness  from  the  intolerable  pain,  and  soon 
has  been  newly  sown  and  rob  it  of  all  its  contents.  Its  after  death  itself.  Indeed,  the  French  name,  which  sig- 
legs  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it  can  penetrate  nifies  the  ear-piercer,  urges  the  calumny  against  this 
the  earth  in  every  direction — before,  behind,  and  above  harmless  insect  in  very  plain  tei-ms ;  yet  nothing  can  be 
it.  At  night  it  ventures  from  its  underground  habita-  more  unjust :  the  ear  is  already  filled  with  a  substance 
tion,  and,  like  the  cricket,  has  its  chirping  call.  When  which  prevents  any  insect  from  entering ;  and  besides, 
the  female  is  fecundated  she  makes  a  cell  of  clammy  it  is  well  lined  with  membranes,  which  would  keep  out 
earth,  the  inside  of  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  two  any  little  animal,  even  though  the  ear-wax  were  away, 
hazle-nuts ;  and  in  this  she  lays  her  eggs.  The  whole  These  reproaches,  therefore,  are  entiiely  groundless ; 
nest  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  hen's-egg,  closed  up  but  it  were  well  if  the  accusations  which  gardeners 
on  every  side,  and  well  defended  from  the  smallest  breath  bring  against  the  earwig  were  as  slightly  Ibunded. 
of  air.  The  eggs  generally  amount  to  the  number  of  a  There  is  nothing  more  certf^n  than  that  it  lives  among 
hundred  and  fifty,  being  white,  and  about  the  size  of  a  flowers,  and  destroys  them.  When  fruit  also  has  been, 
carraway-comfit  They  are  thus  carefully  covered,  as  wounded  by  flies,  the  earwig  generally  comes  in  for  a 
well  to  defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  tne  weather  as  second  feast,  and  sucks  those  juices  which  they  first 
from  the  attacks  of  the  black-beetle,  which,  being  itself  began  to  broach.  Still,  however,  this  insect  is  not  so 
an  underground  inhabitant,  would  but  for  this  precaution  noxious  as  it  would  seem,  and  seldom  is  found  but 
devour  or  destroy  them.  To  prevent  this  the  female  where  the  mischief  has  been  originally  begun  by  others, 
mole-cricket  is  often  posted  as  a  centinel  near  the  nest»  Like  all  of  this  class,  the  earwig  is  hatched  from  an  egg. 
and  when  the  black  invader  plunges  in  to  seize  its  prey,  As  thei-e  are  vaiious  kinds  of  animals,  so  they  choose 
the  guardian  insect  seizes  him  behind,  and  instantly  difierent  places  to  breed  in :  in  general,  however,  they, 
bites  him  in  two.  lay  their  eggs  under  the  bark  of  plants,  or  in  the  clefta 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  care  and  assiduity  which  these  of  trees  when  beginning  to  decay.  They  proceed  from 
animals  exhibit  in  the  preseiTstion  of  their  young,  the  egg  in  that  reptile  state  in  which  they  are  most 
Wherever  the  nest  is  placed  there  seems  to  be  a  fortifi-  commonly  seen,  and  as  they  grow  larger  the  wings 
cation,  avenues,  and  entrenchments  drawn  round  it ;  bound  under  the  skin  begin  to  appear.  It  is  amazing 
there  are  numberless  winding  ways  that  lead  to  it,  and  how  very  little  room  four  large  wings  take  up  before 
a  ditch  drawn  about  it,  which  few  of  its  insect  enemies  they  are  protruded ;  for  no  person  could  ever  conceive 
are  able  to  pass.  But  their  care  is  not  confined  to  thi^  such  an  expansion  of  natural  drapery  could  be  rolled 
only ;  for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  cany  their  nest  up  in  so  small  a  packet  The  sheath  in  which  they  are 
entirely  away,  and  sink  it  deeper  in  the  ground,  so  that  enveloped  folds  and  covers  them  so  neaUy,  that  the 
the  frost  can  have  no  influence  ia  retailing  the  young  animal  seems  quite  destitute  of  wings  ;  and  even 
brood  from  coming  to  maturity.  As  the  weather  grows  when  they  are  burst  from  their  confinemept  the  animal, 
milder  they  raise  their  magazine  in  proportion ;  till  at  by  the  power  of  the  muscles  and  joints  which  it  has  in 
last  they  bring  it  as  near  the  surface  as  they  can  to  the  middle  of  its  wings,  can  closely  fold  them  into  a 
receive  the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  without  wholly  very  narrow  compass.  When  the  earwig  has  become  a 
exposing  it  to  view ;  yet  should  the  frost  unexpectedly  winged  insect  it  nies  in  pursuit  of  the  female,  ceasing  to 
return  ihey  sink  it  again  as  before.  feed,  and  is  wholly  employed  in  the  business  of  props 

gation.    It  lives  in  its  winged  state  but  a  few  days ; 

,  — —  and  having  taken  care  for  the  continuance  of  postenty, 

dries  up,  and  dies  to  all  appearance  consumptive. 
CHAP.  v.  To  this  order  of  insects  we  may  also  refer  the  cuckoo- 

spit,  or  froth- worm,  that  is  often  found  hid  in   that 

OF    THE    EARWIG,   THE    FROTH  INSECT,    AND    OTHERS  fi'otliy  matter  WO  find  OH  the  surfsco  of  plants.    It  has 

belongino  to  THE  SECOND  ORDER  OF  INSECTS.  su  obloug,  obtusc  body,  aud  a  large  head  with  small 

eyes.  The  external  wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a 
We  should  still  keep  in  memory  that  all  insects  of  the  dusky  brown,  marked  with  two  wliite  spots ;  the  head  is 
second  order,  though  not  produced  q^uite  perfect  from  black.  The  spume  in  which  it  is  founa  wallowing  is  all 
the  egg,  yet  want  very  little  of  their  perfection,  and  of  its  own  formation,  and  very  much  resembles  frothy 
require  but  a  very  small  change  to  arrive  at  that  spittle.  It  proceeds  from  the  vent  of  the  animal  and 
state  which  fits  them  for  flight  aud  generation.  The  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  it  be  wiped  away  a  new 
natural  functions  in  these  are  never  suspended ;  from  quantity  will  be  instantly  seen  ejected  from  the  animal's 
the  instant  they  leave  the  eag  they  continue  to  eat,  to  body.  Within  this  spume  it  is  seen  in  time  to  acquire 
move,  to  leap,  and  pursue  tneir  prey ;  a  slight  change  four  tubercles  on  its  back,  wherein  the  wines  are  en- 
ensues  ;  a  skin  that  enclosed  a  part  of  their  body  and  closed ;   these  bursting,  from  a  reptile  it  becomes  a 
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iiringed  animal ;    and  thus  rendered  perfect,  it  flies  to  winged  insect,  and  has  a  strong  similitude  to  the  hutter- 

meet  its  mate  and  propagate  its  kind.  fly,  both  from  its  shape  and  its  wings.    It  is  about  the 

The  water-tipula  also  belongs  to  this  class.    It  has  an  size  of  a  middling  butterfly ;  but  its  wings  diifer,  in  not 

oblong  slender  body,   with   four  feet  fixed  upon  the  being  covered  with  the  painted  dust  with  which  those 

breast  and  lour  feelers  near  the  mouth.    It  has  four  of  butterflies  are  adorned  and  rendered  opaque,  for  thej 

weak  wings,  which  do  not  at  alUseem  proper  for  flying,  are  very  transparent  and  very  thin.    These  insects  have 

but  for  leaping  only.     But  what  this  iuspct  chiefly  de-  font  wings,   the  uppermost  of   which  are   much  the 

mands  our  attention   for  is  the   wonderful    lightness  largest;  when  the  insect  is  at  rest  it  generally  lays  its 

wherewith  it  runs  on  the  suiface  of  the  water,  so  as  wings  one  over  the  other  on  the  back.   The  body  is  long, 

scarce  to  put  it  in  motion.    It  is  sometimes  seen  in  being  formed  of  six  lings,  that  are  larger  at  the  origin 

rivers  and  on  their  banks,  especially  under  shady  trees,  than  near  the  extremity ;  and  from  this  a  tail  proceeds, 

and  generally  in  swai-ms  of  several  together.  that  is  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  fly,  and  consists 

The  common  water  fly  also  breeds  in  the  same  manner  sometimes  of  three  threads  of  an  equal  length,  or  some- 
with  those  above-mentioned.  This  animal  is  by  some  times  of  two  long  and  one  short.  To  acquire  this  beau- 
called  "  notonecta,*'  because  it  does  not  swim  in  the  tiful  form  the  insect  has  been  obliged  to  undergo  several 
usual  manner  upon  its  belly,  but  on  its  back ;  nor  can  transmutations ;  but  its  glory  is  very  short  lived,  for  the 
we  help  admiring  that  fitness  in  the  insect  for  its  situa-  hour  of  its  })eifection  is  the  hour  of  its  death  ;  and  it 
tion,  as  it  feeds  on  the  under-side  of  plants  which  grow  seems  scarcely  inti'oduced  to  pleasure  when  it  is  obliged 
on  the  surface  of  the  water ;   and  therefore  it  is  thus  to  part  witli  life. 

formed  with  its  mouth  upwards  to  take  its  food  with  The  reptile  that  is  to  become  a  fly,  and  that  is  granted 

glister  convenience  and  ease.  so  long  a  term  when  compared  to  its  latter  duration,  is 

We  may  also  add  the  water-scorpion,  which  is  a  large  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  and  bears  a  veiy  strong 

insect,  being  near  an  inch  in  length  and  about  half  an  resemblance  to  fishes  in  many  particulars — Shaving  gills 

inch  in  breadth.     Its  body  is  nearly  oval,  but  very  flat  by  which  it  breathes  at  the  bottom,  and  also  the  taper- 

and  thin,  and  its  tail  long  and  pointed.    The  head  is  ing  foi-m  of  aquatic  animals     These  insects  have  six 

small ;  and  the  feelers  appear  like  legs,  resembling  the  scaly  legs  fixed  on  their  coi-selet    Their  head  is  trian- 

claws  of  a  scorpion,  but  without  sharp  points,    lliis  gular ;  the  eyes  are  placed  forward,  and  may  be  distin- 

insect  is  generally  found  in  ponds,  and  is  of  all  others  ffuished  by  their  lai*geness  and  colour.    The  mouth  is 

t1)e  most  tyrannical  and  rapacious.    It  destroys,  like  a  furnished  witli  teeth  ;  and  tlie  body  consists  of  six  rings, 

wolf  among  sheep,  twenty  times  as  many  as  its  hunger  that  next  the  corselet  being  largest,  but  growing  less 

requii'es.     One  of  these,  when  put  into  a  Basin  of  water  and  less  to  the  end ;  the  last  ring  is  the  shortest,  frpm 

in  which  were  thirty  or  forty  worms  of  the  libellula  kind,  which  the  three  threads  proceed,  which  are  as  long  9s 

each  as  large  as  itself,  destroyed  them   all  iu  a  few  tVie  whole  body.     Thus  we  see  that  the  reptile  bears  a 

minutes — getting  on  their  bacKs»  and  piercing  with  its  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  fly,  and  only  requires 

tiimk  through  their  body.    These  animals,  however,  wings  to  be  very  near  its  perfection, 

though  so  formidable  to  others,  are  nevertheless  them-  As  there  are  several  kinds  of  this  animal  tlieir  aurelias 

selves  gi'eatly  over-run  with  a  small  kind  of  louse,  about  are  consequently  of  difl'erent  colouru — some  yellow,  some 

the  size  of  a  nit,  which  very  probably  repays  the  injury  brown,  and  some  cream-coloured.    Some  of  these  also 

which  the  water-scorpion  inflicts  upon  others.  bore  themselves  cells  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  from 

The  water-scoq^ions  live  in  the  water  by  day,  out  which  they  never  stir  out,  but  feed  upon  the  mud  oom- 
of  which  they  rise  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  into  the  posing  the  walls  of  their  habitation  in  contented  cap- 
air,  and  so  flying  from  place  to  place,  often  betake  them-  tivity ;  othei*s,  on  the  contrary,  range  about,  go  from 
selves  in  quest  of  fooa  to  other  waters.  The  insect,  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  swim  between  two  waters, 
before  its  wings  are  grown,  remains  in  the  place  where  ^uit  that  element  entirely  to  feed  upon  plants  by  the 
it  was  produced ;  but  when  comb  to  its  state  of  perfecHon  nver-side,  and  then  return  to  their  favourite  element  for 
sallies  forth  in  search  of  a  companion  of  the  other  sex,  safety  and  protection. 

in  order  to  continue  its  noxious  posterity.  The  reptile,  however,  though  it  lives  two  or  three 

years,   ofiers  but  little  in  its  long  duration  to  excite 

curiosity :  it  is  hid  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  feeds 

almost  wholly  within  its  naii'ow  habitation.   The  peculiar 

CHAP.  VT.  sign  whereby  to  know  timt  these  reptiles  will  change 

into  flies  in  a  short  time   consists   in  a  protulx'-ance 

OFTHEEPHEMERA.  ofthe  wings  ou  the  back.     About  that  time  uie  smooth 

and  depressed  form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 

The  last  insect  we  shall  add  to  this  second  order  is  the  changed  into  a  more  swoln  and  rounder  shape,  so  that 

ephemera,  which,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  it,  yet  the  wings  are  in  some  degree  visible  through  the  external 

seems  more  properly  referred  to  this  rank  than  any  other,  sheath  that  covers  them.    As  they  are  not  natives  of 

Indeed,  we  must  not  attend  to  the  rigour  of  method  in  England,  he  who  would  see  them  in  theii*  greatest  abun- 

a  history  where  Nature  seems  to  take  delight  to  sport  in  dance  must  walk  about  sun-set  along  the  banks  of  the 

variety.  Rhine  or  the  Seine,  where  for  about  three  days  in  the 

That  there  should  be  a  tribe  of  flies  whose  duration  midst  of  summer  he  will  he  astonished  at  their  numbers 
extends  but  to  a  day  seems  at  first  surprising ;  but  the  and  assiduity.  The  thickest  descent  of  the  flakes  of 
wonder  will  increase  when  we  are  told  that  some  of  this  snow  in  winter  seem  not  to  equal  their  number ;  the 
kind  seem  to  be  bom  to  die  in  the  space  of  a  single  hour,  whole  air  seems  alive  with  the  new-bom  race,  and  the 
mie  reptile,  however,  from  which  they  are  bred  is  by  no  earth  itself  is  all  covered  with  their  remains.  The 
means  so  short  lived,  but  is  sometimes  seen  to  live  two  aurelias  or  reptile  insects,  that  are  as  yet  beneath  the 
years,  and  often  three  years  together.  surface  of  the  water,  wait  onl^  for  the  approach  of  even- 
All  ephemeras,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds,  are  ing  to  begin  their  ti'ansformation.  The  most  industrious 
produced  from  the  eggs  in  the  form  of  worms,  from  shake  ofi*  their  old  garments  about  eight  o'clock,  and 
whence  they  change  into  a  more  perfect  form,  namely,  those  who  are  the  most  tardy  are  transformed  beforo 
that  of  aurelias,  whidh  is  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  nine. 

a  worm  and  a  fly ;  and  from  thence  they  take  their  last  We  have  already  seen  that  the  operation  of  change 

mutation,  which  is  into  a  beautiful  fly,  of  longer  or  in  other  insects  is  laborious  and  painful ;  but  with  these 

shorter  duration  according  to  its  kind.  nothing  seems  shorter,  or  performed  with  greater  ease. 

The  ephemera,  in  its  fly  state,  ig  a  very  beautiful  The  aurelias  are  scai'ce  lifted  above  the  surface  of  the 
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water  than  their  old  sheathing  Bkin  bursts ;  and  through  BOOK  III. — CHAP.  I. 
the  cavity  which  is  thus  formed  a  fly  issues,  whose  wings 

at  the  same  instant  are  unfolded,  and  at  the  same  time  OF  INSECTS  OF  THE   THIRD  ORDER, 
lift  into  the  air.   Millions  and  millions  of  aurelias  rise  in 

this  manner  to  the  surface,  at  once  becoming  flies,  and  of  oaterpillabs. 
filling  every  quarter  with  their  flutterings.     But  all 

tliese  sports  ars  shortly  to  have  an  end ;  for  as  the  little  If  we  take  a  cursory  view  of  insects  in  general,  eater- 
strangers  live  but  an  hour  or  two  the  whole  swarm  soon  pillars  alone,  and  the  butterflies  and  moths  they  give 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  covers  the  earth  like  a  deep  snow  birth  to,  will  make  a  third  part  of  the  number.  Wherever 
for  several  hundred  yards  on  every  side  of  the  liver.  we  move,  wherever  we  turn,  these  insects,  in  one  shape 
Their  numbers  are  then  incredible,  and  every  object  or  another,  present  themselves  to  our  view.  Some  m 
tliev  touch  becomes  fatal  to  them ;  for  they  instantly  die  ererv  state  offer  the  most  entertaining  spectacle ;  others 
if  they  hit  against  even  each  other.  are  beautiful  only  in  their  winged  form.     Many  persons. 

At  this  time  the  males  and  females  ars  very  diflerently  of  which  number  I  am  one,  have  an  invincible  aversion 
employed.  The  males,  quite  inactive  and  apparently  to  caterpillars  and  wonns' of  every  species;  there  is  some- 
withuut  desires,  seem  only  bom  to  die :  no  way  like  the  thing  disagreeable  iu  their  slow,  crawling  motion,  for 
males  of  other  insects,  they  neither  fodlow  the  opposite  which  the  variety  of  their  colouring  can  never  oompen- 
sex  nor  bear  any  enmity  to  each  other;  after  fluttering  sate.  But  others  feel  no  repugnance  at  observing,  and 
for  an  hour  or  two,  they  drop  upon  land  without  seem-  even  handling  them  with  the  most  attentive  application, 
ing  to  receive  wings  for  scarce  any  other  purpose  but  to  There  is  nothing  in  the  butterfly  state  so  beautiful  or 
satisfy  an  idle  curiosity.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  females ;  splendid  as  these  insects.  They  serve,  not  less  than  the 
they  are  scarce  risen  from  the  surface  of  the  water  and  birds  themselves,  to  banish  solitudes  from  our  walks, 
dried  their  wings  but  they  hasten  'to  drop  their  eggs  and  to  fill  up  our  idle  intervals  witli  the  most  pleasing 
back  again.  If  they  happen  also  to  flutter  upon  laud,  they  speculations.  The  butterfly  makes  one  of  the  principai 
deposit  their  burthen  in  the  place  where  they  drop.  But  ornaments  of  oriental  poetry ;  but  in  those  countries  the 
then  it  may  be  demanded.  Where  and  in  what  manner  are  insect  is  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  with  us. 
these  eggs  fecundated,  as  no  copulation  whatever  appears  The  beauties  of  the  fly  may  therefore  very  well  excite 
between  the  sexes  in  their  transitory  visits  in  air  ?  our  curiosity  to  examine  the  reptile.  But  we  are  still 
Swammerdam  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  impregnated,  more  strongly  attached  to  this  tribe  from  the  usefulness 
in  the  manner  of  fisn-spawn,  bv  the  male  after  being  of  one  of  the  .^umber.  The  silk-worm  is,  perhaps,  the 
ejected'  by  the  female ;  but,  beside  tliat  this  doctrine  is  most  serviceable  of  all  other  animals — since  from  its 
exploded  even  from  the  history  of  fishes,  it  is  certain  laboui-s  and  the  'manufacture  attending  it  near  a  third 
that  the  males  have  not  time  tor  this  operation,  as  the  part  of  the  world  are  clothed,  adorned,  and  supported, 
eggs  drop  to  the  bottom  the  instant  they  are  laid  on  the  Caterpillars  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  worms 
water.  Reaumur  is  of  opinion  that  they  copulate,  but  or  maggots  by  the  number  of  their  feet,  and  by  their  pro- 
tliat  the  act  bears  a  proportion  in  shortness  to  the  small  ducing  butterflies  or  moths.  When  the  sun  calls  up 
duration  of  their  lives,  aud,  conseouently,  must  be  soon  vegetation,  and  vivifies  the  various  eggs  of  insects,  the 
performed  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  This,  however,  is  caterpillars  are  the  first  that  are  seen  upon  almost  every 
at  best  forcing  a  theory ;  and  it  is  probable  that  as  there  vegetable  and  tree,  eating  its  leaves,  aud  preparing  for 
are  many  insects  known  to  breed  without  any  impreg-  a  state  of  greater  peri'ection.  They  have  feet  both 
nation  from  the  male— as  we  have  already  seen  in  muscles  before  and  behind,  which  not  only  enable  tliem  to  move 
and  oystera,  and  shall  hereafter  see  in  the  gnat  and  a  forward  by  a  sort  of  steps  made  by  their  fore  and  hinder 
species  of  the  beetle— so  the  ephemera  may  be  of  this  parts,  but  also  to  climb  up  vegetables  and  to  stretch 
number.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tue  females  are  in  such  themselves  out  from  the  boughs  and  stalks  to  reach 
haste  to  deposit  their  eggs  that  multitudes  of  them  fall  their  food  at  a  distance.  All  of  this  class  have  h'Om 
to  the  ground,  but  the  greatest  part  are  laid  in  the  water,  eight  feet,  at  the  least,  to  sixteen ;  aud  this  may  serve 
As  they  flutter  upon  the  surface,  two  clusters  are  seen  to  distinguish  them  from  the  worm  tribe,  that  never 
issuing  from  the  extremity  of  their  body,  each  containing  have  so  many.  The  animal  into  which  they  are  con- 
about  three  hundred  an!i  fifty  eggs,  which  make  seven  verted  is  always  a  buttei-fly  or  a  moth ;  ana  these  are 
hundred  in  all.  Thus,  of  all  insects  this  appears  to  be  always  distinguished  from  other  flies  by  having  their 
the  most  prolific;  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  wings  covered  over  with  a  painted  dust,  which  gives 
necessity  for  such  a  supply,  as,  in  its  reptile  state,  it  is  them  such  various  beauty.  The  wings  of  files  are  tran- 
the  favourite  food  of  every  kind  of  fresh-water  fish.  It  sparent,  as  we  see  in  tlie  common  flesh-fly,  while  those 
is  in  vain  that  these  little  animals  form  galleries  at  the  of  beetles  ai-e  hard,  like  horn  ;  froip  such  the  wing  of  a 
bottom  of  the  river,  from  whence  they  seldom  remove ;  butterfly  may  be  easily  distinguished,  aud  woi'ds  would 
many  kinds  of  fish  braak  in  upon  their  retreats,  and  obscure  their  differences. 

thin  their  numbers.    For  this  reason  fishermen  are  care-  From  hence  it  appears  that  caterpillars,  whether  in 

ful  to  provide  themselves  with  these  insects  as  the  most  the  reptile  state  or  advanced  to  their  last  state  of  per* 

grateful  bait,  and  thus  turn  the  fife's  rapacity  to  its  fection  into  butterflies,  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 

own  destruction.  all  other  insects,  being  animals  peculiarly  formed,  and 

But  tliough  the  usual  date  of  these  flies  is  two  or  three  also  of  a  peculiai-  nature.  The  transmutations  they  un- 
hours  at  faithest,  there  are  some  kinds  that  live  several  dergo  are  also  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  insect 
days ;  and  one  kind  in  particular,  after  quitting  the  hitherto  mentioned,  and  iu  consequence  they  have  been 
water,  has  another  case  or  skin  to  get  rid  of.  These  are  placed  in  the  third  order  of  changes  by  Swammerdam, 
often  seen  in  the  fields  and  woods  distant  from  the  water ;  who  has  thrown  such  lights  on  this  part  of  natural  hie- 
but  they  are  moife  fracjuently  found  in  its  vicinity.  They  tory.  Iu  the  second  order  of  changes,  mentioned  before, 
are  often  found  sticking  upon  walls  and  trees,  and  fre-  we  saw  the  grasshopper  and  the  earwig  when  excluded 
quently  with  the  head  downwards,  without  changing  from  the  egg  assume  a  form  very  like  that  which  they 
plare  or  having  any  sensible  motion.  They  are  then  were  after  to  preserve,  and  seemed  arrived  at  a  state 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  shall  be  divested  of  perfection  in  all  respects,  except  in  not  having  wings, 
of  their  last  incommodious  garment,  which  sometimes  which  did  not  bud  forth  until  they  came  to  maturity, 
does  not  hsppen  for  two  or  three  days  together.  But  the  insects  of  this  third  order,  which  we  are  now 

about  to  describe,  go  through  a  much  greater  variety 
of  transformations;  for  when  they  are  excluded  from 
the  egg  tliey  assume  the  form  of  a  small  caterpillar, 
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which  feeds  and  grows  larger  eirery  day,  often  changing  In  general,  eaterpiUars  of  this  kind  are  foand  in  graal 

ita  skin,  but  still  preserving  its  form.    When  the  animal  numbers  together,  endoeed  in  one  oonim<»i  web  that 

has  come  to  a  certain  magnitude  in  this  state  it  discon^  covers  them  all,  and  serves  to  protect  them  from  the  in* 

tinues  eating,  makes  itself  a  covering  or  husk,  in  which  jnriee  of  the  air. 

it  remains  wrapped  up  seemingly  without  life  or  motion;  Lastly,  thefe  ten  some  of  the  caterpillar  kind  whose 

and  after  having  for  some  time  continued  in  this  state,  butterflies  lire  all  the  winter,  and  who,  having  fluttered 

it  once  more  bursts  its  confinement,  and  comes  forth  a  about  for  some  part  of  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  seek 

butterfly.    Thus  we  see  this  animal  put  on  no  less  than  for  some  retreat  during  the  winter,  in  order  to  answer 

tliree  diiTerent  appearances  from  the  time  it  is  first  ex-  the  ends  of  propa^tion  at  the  i^proach  of  spring.    These 

eluded  from  the  egg.    It  appeaiB  a  crawling  caterpillar ;  are  often  founa  lifeless  and  motionless  in  tne  hollows  o( 

then  an  insensible  aurelia,  as  it  is  called,  without  life  or  trees  or  the  clefts  'of  timber ;  but  on  beins  brought  to 

motion ;    and  lastly,  a   beautiful  butterfly,  rariously  the  fire  they  recover  life  and  activity,  and  seeni  to  an- 

painted  according  to  its  different  kind.    Having  thus  ticipate  the  desFJres  of  the  spring, 

distinguished  this  class  of  insects  from  all  others,  we  In  general,  however — ^whether  the  animal  has  anbaisted 

will  first  survey  their  history  in  general,  and  then  enter  in  an  egg  state  during  the  winter,  or  whether  as  a  batter* 

paitioularly  into  the  mannera  and  nature  of  a  few  fly  brea  mm  an  aurelia  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  or 

of  them.  a  butterfly  that  has  subsisted  during  the  winter,  and  lays 

eggs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  plante  are  shot  forward-- 

■  the  whole  swarm  of  caterpillars  are  in  motion  to  share  the 

banouet  that  Nature  has  provided.  There  is  scarce  a  plant 

CHAP.  U.  that  haanotite  own  peculiar  insects;  and  some  are  known 

to  SQpport  several  of  diti'erent  kindk    Of  these  many  are 

OF  THS  TBAMSFORUATiON  OF  THE  GATERPiLLAB  INTO  IT*  hatchra  from  the  egg,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  dimb 

ooBRESPONDiKo  BVTTEBFLT  OB  MOTH  FORK.  vp  to  its  leaTss  for  subsistence ;  the  eggs  of  others  have 

been  glued  by  the  psrent  butterfly  to  the  leaves ;  and 
When  winter  has  disrobed  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  they  are  no  sooner  excluded  from  the  shell  but  they  find 
Nature  then  seems  to  have  lost  her  insects.  llierB  are  themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
thousands  of  different  kinds  with  and  without  wings.  When  the  oaterpiliarfirst  bursts  from  the  egg  it  ia  small 
though  swarming  at  other  seasons,  then  entirely  disap*  and  feeble ;  ite  appetites  are  in  proportion  to  ite  siae,  and 
pear.  Our  fields  are  re-peopled  when  the  leaves  begin  it  seems  to  make  no  great  oonsumption ;  but  as  it  in- 
to bud  by  the  genial  influence  of  spring,  and  caterpillars  creases  in  magnitude  it  improves  in  ita  appelitea — so 
of  various  sorts  are  seen  feeding  upon  the  promise  that  in  ite  adult  caterpillar  state  it  is  the  mostravenona 
of  the  year,  even  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded.  Those  of  all  animals  whatsoever.  A  aingle  caterpillar  will  eat 
caterpillars  which  we  then  see  may  serve  to  give  us  a  double  ite  own  weight  of  leavea  in  a  day,  and  yet  seema 
view  of  the  general  means  which  Nature  employs  to  pre*  no  wav  disordered  by  the  meal.  What  would  mankind 
serve  such  a  number  of  insecte  during  tnat  season,  do  if  their  oxen  or  their  horses  were  so  voracious? 
when  they  can  no  longer  find  subsistence.  It  is  known  These  vonunous  habits,  with  ite  slow  crawling  motion, 
by  unitea  experience  that  all  these  animals  are  hatehed  but  still  more  a  stinging  like  that  of  nettles  whieh  follows 
from  the  eggs  of  butterflies ;  and  those  who  observe  upon  handling  the  gi^eatest  number  of  them,  make  these 
them  more  closely  will  find  the  fly  very  careful  in  de-  insecte  not  the  most  agreeable  objecte  of  human  curiosity, 
positing  its  eggs  in  those  places  where  they  are  likdy  to  However,  there  are  many  philosophers  who  have  spent 
De  hateiied  witli  the  greatest  safety  and  success.  During  years  in  their  contemplation,  and  who  have  not  only 
winter,  therefore,  the  greatest  number  of  caterpillars  attended  to  their  habite  and  labours,  but  minutely  ex- 
are  in  an  egg  stete,  and  in  this  lifeless  situation  brave  amined  their  structure  and  internal  conformation, 
all  the  rigours  and  the  humidity  of  the  dimate,  and  The  body  of  the  caterpillar  when  anatomically  con- 
though  often  exposed  to  all  ite  changea,  still  preserve  aidered  Is  found  composed  of  rings,  whose  circumference 
the  latent  principles  of  life,  which  is  more  fully  exerted  is  pretty  near  droular  or  oval.  They  are  ffenerally  twelve 
at  the  approach  of  spring.  That  same  Power  which  in  number,  and  are  all  membraneous — by  which  cater 
pushes  forth  the  budding  leaf  and  the  opening  flower  pillars  may  be  distinguished  from  many  other  inaeete 
impels  the  insect  into  animation,  and  Nature  at  once  that  nearly  resemble  them  in  form.  Tlie  head  of  the 
seems  to  furnish  a  guest  and  the  banquet  When  the  caterpillar  is  connected  to  the  first  ring  by  the  neck, 
insect  has  found  force  to  break  ite  sheil  it  always  finds  which  is  generally  so  short  and  contracted  that  it  ia 
tto  favourite  aliment  provid'-d  in  abundance  before  it  scarce  visible.  All  the  corering  of  the  head  in  caterpUlars 
But  all  caterpillars  are  not  sent  off  from  the  egg  in  seems  to  consist  of  a  sheU  ;  and  they  have  neither  upper 
the  begiuning  of  spring ;  for  many  of  them  have  sub-  nor  under  jaw,  for  they  are  both  placed  rather  vertically, 
sisted  during  the  winter  in  their  aurelia  stete,  in  which,  and  each  jaw  armed  with  a  large  thick  tooth,  which  is 
as  we  have  briefly  observed  above,  the  animal  is  seem-  singly  equal  to  a  great  number.  With  these  the  ani- 
ingly  deprived  ot  life  and  motion.  In  this  stete  of  in-  mala  devonr  their  food  in  amazing  quantities,  and  with 
sensibility  many  of  these  insecte  continue  during  the  these  some  of  the  kind  defend  themselves  against  their 
rigours  of  winter — some  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  sheU,  enemies.  Though  the  mouth  be  kept  shut  the  teeth  are 
which  they  have  spun  themselves  at  the  end  of  autumn  alwaya  kept  uncovered ;  and  while  toe  insect  is  in  health 
^---aome  concealed  under  the  bark  of  trees— othere  in  the  they  are  seldom  vrithout  employment  Whatever  the 
chinks  of  old  walls — and  many  buried  under  ground,  caterpillar  devours  these  teeth  serve  to  chop  it  into  small 
From  all  these  a  varieQr  of  buttei-flies  are  seen  to  issue  pieces,  and  render  the  parte  of  the  leaf  fit  for  swallowing, 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  adorn  the  earliest  part  Many  kinds  while  they  are  yet  young  eat  only  the  sno- 
of  the  year  with  their  painted  flutterings.  culent  part  of  the  leaf,  and  leave  all  the  fibres  untouched : 
Some  caterpillara  do  not  make  any  change  whatsoever  others,  however,  attack  the  whole  l«ife,  and  eat  it  clean 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  but  continue  to  live  in  their  away.  One  may  be  amused  for  a  time  in  observing  the 
reptile  stete  through  all  the  severity  of  tlie  season.  These  avidity  with  which  they,  are  seen  to  feed ;  some  are  seen 
choose  themselves  some  retreat,  where  they  may  remain  eating  the  whole  day,  othere  haye  their  houre  of  repast; 
undisturbed  for  some  months  together;  and  there  ^ey  some  choose  the  night,  and  othere  the  day.  When  the 
remain  quite  motionless,  and  as  insensible  as  if  they  caterpillar  attacks  a  leaf  it  places  ite  body  in  audi  a 
were  actually  dead.  Their  constitntion  is  such,  that  food  manner  that  the  edge  of  the  leaf  shall  fall  between  its 
at  that  time  would  be  useless ;  and  the  cold  prevento  feet,  which  keeps  it  steady  while  the  teeth  are  employed 
their  making  those  disaipiMaons  which  requii'e  restoration,  in  cutting  it ;  these  fall  upon  the  leaf  somewhat  in  the 
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manner  of  a  pair  of  gardenei^s  sheen,  and  ereiy  morsel  animal's  oonformatton ;   however,  we  shall  reserve  the 

is  swallowed  as  soon  as  cat    Soms  oaterpillars  feed  upon  description  of  those  parts  till  we  come  to  the  history 

leaves  so  very  narrow,  that  they  aie  not  broader  than  of  the  silk-worm,  where  the  manner  in  which  these 

their  mouths:  in  this  case  the  animal  is  seen  to  devour  insects  spin  their  webs  will  most  properly  find  a  place, 
it  from  the  point  as  we  would  eat  a  raddish.  The  life  of  a  caterpillar  seems  one  continued  succession 

As  there  are  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  the  number  of  changes ;  and  it  is  seen  to  throw  off  one  skin  only  to 

of  tlieir  feet  are  various ;   some  having  eight,  and  some  assume  another,  which  also  is  divested  in  its  turn,  and 

sixteen.    Of  these  feet  the  six  foremost  are  covered  with  this  for  eight  or  ten  times  successively.    We  must  not, 

a  sort  of  shining  ^stle,  and  are  therefore  called  the  however,  confound  this  changing  of  the  skin  with  the 

ah^ly-legs.    The  bmdmoet  feet,  whatever  be  their  num-  great  metamorphosis'which  it  is  afterwards  to  undergo. 

ber,  are  soft  and  flexible,  and  are  called  membraneoua  The  throwing  off  one  skin  and  assuming  another  seems 

Caterpillars  also,  with  regard  to  their  external  figure,  in  comparison   but  a  slight   operation    among  these 

are  smooth  or  haiir.    The  skin  of  the  first  kind  is  soft  animals ;  this  is  but  the  work  of  a  day — the  other  is  the 

to  the  touch,  or  bard  like  shagreen ;  the  skin  of  the  great  adventure  of  their   lives.    Indeed,  this  faculty 

latter  is  hairy,  and,  as  it  were,  thorny;  and  generally,  of  changing  the  skin  is  not  peculiar  to  caterpillars  only, 

if  handled,  stings  like  nettles.    Some  of  them  even  but  is  common  to  all  the  insect  kind ;  and  even  to  some 

cause  this  sdngiog  pain  if  but  approached  too  nearly.  animals  that  claim  a  higher  rank  in  Natiuv.     We  have 

Caterpillars  in  general    have  six  small  black  spots  already  seen  the  lobster  and  the  crab  ou^growing  their 

plaeed  on  the  cironmferenoe  of  the  fore  ring,  and  a  little  first  shells,  and  then  bursting  from  their  con^nement  in 

to  the  side  of  the  head.    Three  of  these  are  larger  than  order  to  assume  a  covering  more  roomy  and  convenient, 

tiie  rest,  and  are  convex  and  transparent ;  these  Reau*  It  is  probable  that  the  louse,  the  flea,  and  the  spider 

mnr  takes  to  be  the  eyes  of  the  cateipillar ;  however,  ehanjfe  their  covering  from  the  same  necessity,  and, 

most  of  these  reptiles  have  very  little  occasion  for  sight,  ffrowmg  too  large  for  the  crust  in  which  they  have  been 

and  seem  only  to  be  directed  by  their  feeling.  for  some  time  enclosed,  burst  it  for  another.    This  period 

But  the  parts  of  the  caterpillar's  body  which  most  is  probably  that  of  their  growth ;  for  as  soon  as  their 
justly  demand  our  attrition  are  the  stigmata,  as  thev  new  skin  is  hardened  round  them  the  animal's  growth 
are  called,  or  those  holes  on  the  sides  of  its  body  through  is  necessarily  circumscribed  while  it  remains  within  it. 
which  the  animal  is  supposed  to  breathe.  All  along  With  respeot  to  caterpillars,  many  of  them  change  their 
this  insect's  body  on  each  side  these  holes  are  easily  skins  five  or  six  times  in  a  season ;  and  this  covering 
discoverable.  They  are  eighteen  in  number,  nine  on  a  when  cast  off  often  seems  so  complete,  that  many  might 
side,  rather  nearer  the  belly  than  the  back ;  there  is  a  mistake  the  empty  skin  for  the  I'eal  insect  Among  the 
hole  for  every  ring  of  which  the  animal's  body  is  com-  hairy  caterpillars,  for  instance,  the  cast  skin  is  covered 
posed,  except  the  seoond,  the  third,  and  the  last  These  with  air ;  the  feet,  as  well  gristly  as  membraneous,  re- 
oval  openings  may  be  considered  as  so  many  mouths,  main  fixed  to  it ;  even  the  parts  which  nothing  but  a 
through  which  the  insect  breathes;  but  with  this  differ-  microscope  can  discover  are  visible  in  it — ^in  short,  all 
ence,  that  as  we  have  but  one  pair  of  lungs,  the  cater^  the  parts  of  the  head,  not  only  the  skull  but  the  teeth, 
pillar  has  no  less  than  eighteen.  It  requires  no  great  In  proportion  as  the  time  approaches  in  which  the 
anatomical  dexterity  to  discover  theee  lungs  in  the  larger  caterpillar  is  to  cast  its  old  win  its  colours  becomes 
kind  of  caterpillars;  they  appear  at  first  view  to  be  hoi-  more  feeble,  the  sldn  seems  to  wither  and  grow  dry,  and 
low  cartilaginous  tubes,  and  of  the  colour  of  mother-of-  in  some  measure  resembles  a  leaf  when  it  is  no  longer 
pearl.  These  tubes  are  often  seen  to  unite  with  each  supplied  with  moisture  from  the  stock.  At  that  time 
other;  some  are  perceived  to  open  into  the  intestines,  the  insect  begins  to  find  itself  under  a  necessity 
and  some  go  to  difiwrent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  hodj.  of  changing ;  and  it  is  not  effected  without  violent 
That  these  vessels  serve  to  convey  the  air  appears  evi-  labour,  ana  perhaps  pain.  A  day  or  two  before  tiie 
dently  from  the  fiimous  experiment  of  Malpighi ;  who,  critical  hour  approaches  the  insect  ceases  to  eat,  loses 
by  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  stigmata  with  oil,  its  usuid  activity,  and  seems  to  rest  immoveable.  It 
quickly  suffocated  the  animal,  which  was  seen  to  die  seeks  some  place  to  remain  in  security,  and,  no  longer 
convulsed  the  instant  after.  In  order  to  ascertain  his  timorous,  seems  regardless  even  of  the  touch.  It  \b  now 
theory  he  rubbed  oil  upon  other  parts  of  the  insect's  and  then  seen  to  bend  itself  and  elevate  its  back ;  again 
body,  leaving  the  stigmata  free ;  and  this  seemed  to  have  it  stretches  to  its  utmost  extent ;  it  sometimes  lifts  up 
no  effect  on  the  animal's  health,  but  it  continued  to  the  head,  and  then  lets  it  fall  again ;  it  sometimes  waves 
move  and  eat  as  usual ;  he  rubbed  oil  on  t^  stigmata  it  three  or  four  times  from  side  to  side,  and  then  remains 
of  one  side,  and  the  animal  underwent  a  partial  convtd-  in  quiet  At  length  some  of  the  rings  of  its  body,  pai^ 
mon,  but  recovered  soon  after.  However,  it  ought  to  be  ticmarly  the  first  and  second,  are  seen  to  swell  consider- 
observed  that  air  is  not  so  necessary  to  diese  as  to  the  ably,  the  old  skin  distends  and  burets,  till,  by  repeated 
nobler  ranks  of  animals,  since  caterpillara  will  live  in  an  swellings  and  contractions  in  every  ring,  the  animal 
exhausted  receiver  for  several  days  together;  and  though  disengages  itself,  and  creeps  from  its  inoonvenient 
they  seem  dead  at  the  bottom,  ^et,  when  taken  out,  reco-  covering, 
ver,  and  resume  their  former  vivacity.  How  laborious  soever  this  operation  may  be,  it  is  per 

If  the  caterpillar  be  cut  open  longitudinally  along  the  formed  in  the  epsice  of  a  minute ;  and  the  animal,  having 

back,  its  intestines  will  be  perceived  running  directly  in  thrown  off  its  old  skin,  seems  to  enjoy  new  vigour,  as 

a  straight  line  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.   They  resem*  well  as  acquired  colouring  and  beauty.    Sometimes  it 

ble  a  number  of  small  bags  opening  into  eacn  other;  happens  that  it  takes  a  new  appearance  and  colours  very 

and  strengthened  on  both  sides  by  a  fleshy  cord  by  din^srent  from  tlie  old.    Those  that  are  faaiir  stUl  pr»> 

which  they  are  united.    These  insects  are  upon  many  serve  their  covering,  although  their  ancient  sldn  seems 

occasions  seen  to  cast  forth  the  internal  coat  of  their  not  to  have  lost  a  single  hair ;  every  hair  apneare  to  have 

intestines  with  their  food,  in  the  changes  which  they  so  been  drawn,  like  a  sword  from  the  scabbard.    However, 

finequently  undergo.    But  the  intestines  take  up  but  a  the  fact  is  that  a  new  crop  of  hair  nows  between  the  old 

small  part  of  the  animal's  body,  if  compared  to  the  fatty  ddn  and  the  new,  and  probably  helps  to  throw  off  the 

substance  in  which  they  are  involved.    This  substance  external  covering, 
changes  its  colour  when  the  insect's  metamorphosis  be-       The  caterpillar  having  in  this  manner  continued  for 

S'ns  to  approach;   and  fh>m  white  it  is  usually  seen  to  several  days  feeding,  and  at  intervals  casting  its  skin, 

K»ome  yellow.   If  to  these  parts  we  add  the  caterpillai^s  begins  at  last  to  prepare  for  its  change  into  an  aurelia. 

implements  for  spinning  (for  all  caterpillai's  spin  at  one  It  is  most  probable  that  from  the  beginning  all  the  parts 

time  or  anothei^,  we  shall  have  a  rude  sketch  of  this  of  the  butterfly  lay  hid  in  this  insect  in  its  reptile  state; 
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but  it  required  time  to  bring  tbem  to  perfootion,  and  a  defenoeleae  a  situation.    Such  i§  the  bistorj  of  the  littk 

large  quantity  of  food  to  enable  the  animal  to  undergo  pod  or  cone  that  is  found  so  common  by  even  pathway, 

all  the  changes  requisite  for  throwing  off  these  skins,  sticking  to  nettles,  and  sometimes  shining  like  polishra 

which  seem  to  clog  the  butterfly  form.     Howeyer,  when  gold.    From  the  beautiful  and  resplendent  colour  with 

the  caterpillar  has  fed  sufficiently,  and  the  parts  of  the  which  it  is  thus  sometimes  adorned  some  authors  hava 

future  butterfly  have  formed  themselves  beueath  its  skin,  called  it  a  crvsalis-— implying  a  creature  made  of  gold, 

it  is  then  time  for  it  to  make  its  fiivt,  great,  and  prin-  Such  are  the  efforts  by  which  these  little  animals  pre- 

cipal  change  into  an  aurelia,  or  a  crysalis,  as  some  have  pare  for  a  state  of  perfection ;  but  their  care  is  still  greater 

chosen  to  call  it ;  during  which,  as  was  observed,  it  to  provide  themselves  a  secure  retreat  during  this  season 

seems  to  remain  for  several  days,  or  even  months,  with-  of  their  imbecility.     It  would  seem  like  erecting  them- 

out  life  or  motion.  selves  a  monument,  where  they  were  to  rest  secure  until 

Preparatory  to  this  important  change,  the  caterpillar  Nature  had  called  them  in  a  new  and  more  improved 
most  Usually  quits  the  plant  or  the  tree  on  which  it  fed,  ^istenoe.  For  this  purpoee  some  spin  themselves  a 
or  at  least  attaches  itaelf  to  the  stalk  of  the  stem  more  cone  or  web,  in  which  they  lie  secure  till  they  have  ar- 
gladly  than  the  leaves.  It  forsakes  its  food,  and  pre-  rived  at  maturity :  others,  Uiat  cannot  spin  so  oopioos  a 
pares  by  fasting  to  undergo  its  transmutation.  In  this  covering,  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail,  in  some  retreat 
period  all  the  food  it  has  taken  is  thoroughly  digested ;  where  they  are  not  likely  to  meet  disturbancea  Some 
and  it  often  voids  even  the  internal  membrane  which  mix  sand  with  their  gummy  and  moist  webs,  and 
lined  its  intestines.  Some  of  this  tribe  at  this  period  are  thus  make  themselves  a  secure  incrustation ;  while 
.also  seen  entirely  to  change  colour,  and  the  vivacity  of  others,  before  their  change,  buty  themselves  in  the 
the  tints  in  all  seems  faded.  Tliose  of  them  which  are  ground,  and  thus  avoid  the  numerous  dangers  that 
capable  of  spinning  themselves  a  web  set  about  this  might  attend  them.  One  would  imagine  they  were  coo- 
operation  ;  those  which  have  already  spun  await  the  scions  of  the  precise  time  of  their  continuance  in  their 
change  in  the  best  manner  they  are  able.  The  web  or  aurelia  state ;  since  their  little  sepulchres,  with  respect 
cone  with  which  some  cover  themselves  hides  the  aurelia  to  the  solidity  of  the  building,  are  proportioned  to  such 
contained  within  from  the  view ;  but  in  others,  where  it  duration.  Those  that  are  to  lie  in  that  state  of  existence 
is  more  transparent,  the  caterpillar,  when  it  has  done  but  a  few  days  mtdce  choice  of  some  tender  leaf,  which 
spinning,  etrikes  into  the  claws  of  the  two  feet  under  they  i-endor  still  more  pliant  by  diffusing  a  kind  of  glue 
the  tail,  and  afterwards  forces  in  the  tail  itself,  contract-  upon  it ;  the  leaf  thus  gradually  curls  up,  and,  wither* 
ing  those  claws,  and  violently  striking  the  feet  one  ing  as  it  enfolds,  the  insect  wraps  itaelf  within,  as  in  a 
against  the  other.  If,  however,  they  be  taken  from  their  mantle,  till  the  geniid  warmth  of  the  sun  enables  it  to 
web  at  this  time,  they  appear  in  a  state  of  great  languor,  struggle  for  new  life  and  burst  from  its  confinement, 
and,  incapable  of  walking,  remain  on  that  spot  where  they  Others,  whose  time  of  transformation  is  also  near  at 
are  placed.  In  this  condition  they  remain  one  or  two  hand,  fasten  their  tails  to  a  tree,  or  to  the  first  worm- 
days,  preparing  to  change  into  an  aurelia,  somewhat  in  hole  they  meet  in  a  beam,  and  wait  in  that  defenceless 
the  manner  they  made  preparations  for  changing  their  situation.  Such  caterpillars,  on  the  other  band,  as  are 
skin.  They  then  appear  with  their  bodies  bent  into  a  seen  to  lie  several  months  in  their  aurelia  state  act  with 
bow,  which  they  now  and  then  are  seen  to  straighten ;  much  greater  circumspection.  Most  of  them  mix  their 
they  make  no  use  of  their  legs,  but  if  they  attempt  to  web  with  sand,  and  thus  make  themselves  a  strong 
change  place  do  it  by  the  contoitions  of  their  body.  In  covering;  others  build  in  wood,  which  serves  them  in 
proportion  as  their  change  into  an  aurelia  approaches  the  nature  of  a  coffin.  Such  as  have  made  the  leaves 
theur  body  becomes  more  and  more  bent,  while  their  of  willows  their  favourite  food  break  the  tender  twigs 
extensions  and  convulsive  contractions  become  more  of  them  first  into  small  pieces,  then  pound  them  as  it 
frequent.  The  hinder  end  of  the  body  is  the  part  which  were  to  powder,  and,  by  means  of  their  glutinous  silk, 
the  animal  disengages  from  its  caterpiller  skin ;  that  make  a  kind  of  paste,  in  which  they  wrap  themselves 
part  of  the  skin  remains  empty,  while  the  body  is  drawn  up.  Many  are  the  forms  which  these  animals  assume 
up  contractedly  towards  the  head.  In  the  same  manner  in  their  helpless  state ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
they  disengage  themselves  from  the  two  succeeding  most  deformed  butterflies  issue  from  the  most  beautiful 
rings,  so  that  the  animal  is  then  lodged  entirely  in  the  aurelias. 

fore  part  of  its  eaterpillar  covering ;  that  half  which  is  In  general,  however,  the  aurelia  takes  the  rude  outline 

abandoned  remains  placid  and  empty,  while  the  fore-  of  the  parts  of  the  animal  which  is  contained  witliin 

part,  on  the  contrary,  is  swoln  and  distended.    The  ani-  it;  but  as  to  the  various  colours  which  it  is  seen  to 

mal,  having  thus  quitted  the  hinder  part  of  its  skin  to  assume,  they  are  rather  the  effect  of  accident ;  for  the 

drive  itself  up  into  the  fore  part,  still  continues  to  heave  same  species  of  insect  does  not  at  all  times  assume  the 

and  work  as  before ;  so  that  the  skull  is  soon  seen  to  same  hue  when  it  becomes  an  aurelia.     In  some  the 

burst  into  three  pieces,  and  a  longitudinal  opening  is  beautiful  gold-colour  is  at  one  time  found,  in  othere  it  is 

made  in  the  three  firat  rings  of  the  body,  through  which  wanting.    This  brilliant  hue,  which  does  not  fall  short 

the  insect  thrusts  forth  its  naked  body  with  strong  efforts,  of  the  best  gilding,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  in 

Thus  at  last  it  entirely  gets  free  from  its  caterpillar  skin,  which  we  see  leather  obtain  a  gold  colour,  though  none 

and  for  ever  forsakes  its  most  odious  reptile  form.  of  that  metal  ever  entere  into  the  tincture.    It  is  only 

The  caterpillar,  thus  stripped  of  its  skin  for  the  last  formed  by  a  beautiful  brown  varnish  laid  upon  a  white 

time,  is  now  become  an  aurelia,  in  which  the  parts  of  ground ;  and  the  white  thus  gleaming  through  the  tran- 

the  future  butterfly  are  all  visible,  but  in  so  soft  a  state  that  sparency  of  the  brown,  gives  a  channing  golden  yellow, 

the  smallest  touch  can  discompose  them.    The  animal  These  two  colours  are  found,  one  over  the  other,  in  the 

is  now  become  helpless  and  motionless,  but  only  waits  aurelia  of  the  little  animal  we  are  describing,  and  the 

for  the.  assistance  of  the  air  to  dry  up  the  moisture  on  whole  appears  gilded  without  any  real  gilding, 

its  surface,  and  supply  it  with  a  crust  capable  of  resist-  The  aureha  thus  formed,  and  left  to  time  to  expand 

ing  external  injuiies.    Immediately  after  being  stripped  into  a  butterfly,  in  some  manner  resembles  an  animal 

of  its  caterpillar  skin  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  especially  in  an  egg,  which  has  to  wait  for  external  warmth  to 

in  those  parts  which  are  distended  by  an  extraordinary  hatch  it  into  life  and  vigour.    As  the  quantity  of  mois- 

afflux  of  animal  moisture ;  but  in  ten  or  twelve  houra  ture  that  is  enclosed  wiUiin  the  covering  of  the  aurelia 

after  being  thus  exposed  its  parts  harden,  the  air  forms  continues  to  keep  its  body  in  the  most  tender  state,  so  it 

its  external  covering  into  a  firm  crust,  and  in  about  four  is  requisite  that  this  humidity  sltould  be  dried  away 

and  -  twenty  houre  the  aurelia  may  be  handled  without  before  the  little  butterfly  can  burst  its  prison.     Many 

endangering  the  little  animal  that  is  thus  left  in  so  hav£  been  the  experiments  to  prove  that  Nature  may  in 
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this  ref))ect  be  assisted  by  art,  and  that  the  life  of  the  then  there  likewise  happens  another  rupture  in  that 
insect  may  be  retarded  or  quickened  without  doing  it  portion  which  covered  the  rings  of  the  back  of  the  aurelia. 
the  smaliest  injur?.  For  this  piu-pose  it  is  only  requi-  After  this  the  butterfly,  as  if  fatigued  with  its  struggles, 
site  to  continue  the  insect  in  its  aurelia  state  by  pre-  remains  very  quiet  for  some  time,  with  its  wings  pointed 
renting  the  evaporation  of  its  humidity,  which  will  con-  downwards  and  its  legs  fixed  in  the  skin  which  it  had 
sequeiitly  add  some  days,  nay  weeks,  to  its  life ;  on  the  just  thrown  off.  At  first  sight  the  animal,  just  set  fine 
other  hand,  by  evaporating  its  moisture  in  a  warm  and  permitted  the  future  use  of  its  wings,  seems  to  want 
situation  Uie  animal  assumes  its  winged  state  before  its  them  entirely ;  they  take  up  such  little  room,  that  one 
usual  time,  and  goes  through  the  offices  assigned  its  ex-  would  wonder  where  they  were  hidden.  But  soon  after 
istence.  To  proye  this,  Mr.  Reaumur  enclosed  the  they  expand  so  rapidly,  that  the  eye  can  scarce  attend 
aurelia  in  a  glass  tube,  and  found  the  evaporated  water  their  uikblding.  From  reaching  scarce  half  the  length 
which  exhaled  from  the  body  of  the  insect  collected  in  of  the  body,  they  acquire  in  a  most  wonderful  manner 
drops  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  he  covered  the  aurelia  their  full  extent  and  bigness,  so  as  to  be  each  five  tiroea 
with  varnish ;  and  this  making  the  evaporation  more  larger  than  they  were  before.  Nor  is  it  the  wings  alone 
difficult  and  slow,  the  butterfly  was  two  months  longer  that  are  thus  increased;  all  their  spots  and  paintings, 
than  its  natui'al  term  in  coming  out  of  its  case ;  he  before  su  minute  as  to  be  scarce  discernible,  ai'e  pro- 
found, on  the  other  hand,  that  by  laying  the  animal  in  a  portionably  extended— «o  that,  what  a  few  minutes 
warm  room  he  hastened  the  disclosure  of  the  butterfly,  before  seemed  only  a  number  of  confused,  unmeaning 
and  by  keeping  it  in  an  ice-house  in  the  same  manner  points,  now  become  distinct  and  most  beautiful  omar 
he  delayed  it  Wannth  acted  in  this  case  in  a  double  ments.  Nor  are  the  wings  when  thus  expanded  unfolded 
capacity — invigorating  the  animal  and  evaporating  the  in  the  manner  in  which  eai'wigs  and  grasshoppers  dis- 
moisture.                                            *  play  theirs,  who  unfurl  them  like  a  lady's  fan ;  on  the 

The  aurelia,  though  it  bears  a  different  external  ap-  contrary,  those  of   butterflies  actually  grow  to  their 

pearanoe,  nevertheless  contains  within  it  all  the  parts  natural  size  in  this  very  short  space.    The  wing,  at  the 

of  the  butterfly  in  perfect  formation,  and  lying  each  in  instant  it  is  freed  firom  its  late  confinement,  is   oon^ 

a  very  orderly  manner,  though  in  the  smallest  compass,  siierably  thicker  than  afterwards;  so  that  it  spreads  in 

These,  however,  are  so  fast  and  tender,  that  it  is  impos-  all  its  dimensions,  growing  thinner  as  it  becomes  broader, 

sible  to  visit  without  discomposing  them.    When  either  If  one  of  the  wings  be  plucked  from  the  animal  just  set 

by  warmth  or  increasing  vigour  the  parts  have  acquired  free,  it  may  be  spread  by  the  fingers,  and  it  will  soon 

the  necessary  foi-ce  and  solidity,  the  outterfly  then  seeks  become  as  broad  as  the  other  which  has  been  left  behind, 

to  disembarrass  itself  of  those  bands  which  kept  it  so  As  the  wings  extend  themselves  so  suddenly  they  have 

long  in  confinement    Some  insects  continue  under  the  not  yet  had  time  to  dry,  and  accordingly  appear  like 

form  of  an  aurelia  not  above  ten  days,  some  twenty,  pieces  of  wet  paper,  soft,  and  full  of  wrinkles.    In  about 

some  several  months,  and  even  for  a  year  together.  half  an  hour  they  are  perfectly  dry,  their  wrinkles  entirely 

The  butterfly,  however,  does  not  continue  so  long  disappear,  and  the  little  animal  assumes  all  its  splendour, 

under  the  form  of  an  aurelia  as  one  would  be  apt  to  The  transmutation  being  thus  perfectly  finished,  the 

imagine.      In  general,  those  caterpillars  that  provide  butterfly  discharges  three  or  four   drops  of  a  blood- 

themselves  with  cones  continue  within  them  but  a  few  coloui-ed  liquid,  which  are  the  last  remains  of  its  supers 

days  after  the  cone  is  completely  finished.     Some,  how-  fluous  moisture.  Those  aurelias  which  are  enclosed  within 

ever,  remain  buried  in  this  artificial  covering  for  eight  a  cone  find  their  exit  more  difficult,  as  they  have  still 

or  nine  months,  without  taking  the  smallest  sustenance  another  prison  to  break  through ;  this,  however,  they 

during  the  ivhole  time ;  and  though  in  the  caterpillar  perfonn  in  a  short  time ;  for  the  buttei-fly,  freed  from  its 

state  no  animals  were  so  voracious,  when  thus  tians-  aurelia  skin,  butts  with  its  head  violently  against  the 

formed  they  appear  a  miracle  of  abstinence.    In  all,  walls  of  its  artificial  prison — ^aud  probably  wim  its  eyes, 

sooner  or  later,  the  butterfly  bursts  from  its  prison —  which  are  rough  cind  like  a  file,  it  rubs  the  internal  sur^ 

not  only  that  natural  prisou  which  is  formed  by  the  skin  face  away — tiu  it  is  at  last  seen  bursting  its  way  into 

of  the  aurelia,  but  also  from  that  artificial  one  of  silk,  open  air ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 

or  any  other  substance  in  which  it  enclosed  itself.  animal  acquires  its  full  perfection. 

The  efibrts  which  the  butterfly  makes  to  get  free  from  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Swammerdam,  we  see  a  little 

its  aurelia  state  are  by  no  means  so  violent  as  those  insignificant  creature  distinguished  in  its  lastbu'th  with 

which  the  insect  had  in  changing  from  the  caterpillar  qualifications  and  ornaments,  which  man  during  his 

into  the  aurelia.    The  <|uantity  of  moisture  surrounding  stay  upon  earth  can  never  even  hope  to  acquire.    The 

the  butterfly  is  not  near  so  great  as  that  attending  its  buttei-fly,  to  enjoy  life,  needs  no  other  food  but  the  dews 

former  change ;  and  the  shell  of  the  aurelia  is  so  dry  of  Heaven,  and  the  honeyed  juices  which  are  distilled 

that  it  may  be  cracked  between  the  fingers.  from  every  flower.    The  pageantry  of  princes  cannot 

If  the  animal  be  shut  up  within  a  cone,  the  butterfly  equal  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  invested,  nor  the 

always  gets  rid  of  the  natural  internal  skin  of  the  aurelia  rich  colouring  that  embellishes  its  wings.    The  skies  are 

before  it  eats  its  way  thraugh  the  external  covering  which  the  butterfly  s  proper  habitation,  and  the  air  its  element ; 

its  own  industry  has  formed  round  it  In  order  to  observe  whilst  man  comes  into  the  world  naked,  and  often  rovea 

the  manner  in  which  it  thus  gets  rid  of  the  aurelia  cover-  about  without  habitation  or  shelter— exposed  on  the  one 

ing  we  must  cut  open  the  cone,  and  then  we  shall  have  hand  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  other  to  the 

an  opportunity  of  discoveiing  the  insect's  efforts  to  damps  and  exhalations  of  the  earth — both  alike  enemiea 

emancipate  itself  from  its  natural  shell.      When  this  of  his  happiness  and  existence.    A  strong  proof  that, 

operation  begins  there  seems  to  be  a  violent  agitation  in  while  this  little  animal  is  raised  to  its  greatest  height, 

the  humours  contained  within  the  little  animal's  body,  we  are  as  yet  in  tliis  world  only  candidates  for  perfection  1 
Its  fluid  seems  diiven  by  hasty  fermentation  through 

all  the  vessr'Is,  while  it  labours  strenuously  with  its  legs,  

and  makes  several  other  violent  struggles  to  get  free. 

As  all  these  motions  concur  with  the  growth  of  the  in-  CHAP.  UI. 

sect's  wings  and  body,  it  is  impossible  that  the  brittle 

skin  which  covers  it  should  longer  resist ;  it  at  length  or  buttebfliss  and  moths. 

gives  way  by  bursting  into  four  distinct  and  regular 

pieces.    The  skin  of  the  head  and  legs  firet  sepai-ates ;  It  has  been  already  shown  that  all  butterflies  are  bred 

then  the  skin  at  the  back  flies  open,  and,  dividing  into  from  caterpillars;   and  we  have  exhibited  ilie  various 

two  regular  portions,  disengages  the  back  and  wings;  oii'cumstances  of  that  surprising  change.    It  has  been 
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remarked  that  butterflies  may  be  easily  distinguished  these  parts  internally,  we  shall  find  the  same  set  of 
from  flies  of  every  other  kind  by  their  wings ;  for  in  vessels  in  the  butterfly  that  we  observed  in  the  eater- 
others  they  are  either  transparent,  like  gauze,  as  we  see  pillar,  but  with  this  great  difference,  that  as  the  blood 
in  the  common  flesh-fly ;  or  they  are  hard  and  crusted,  or  humours  in  the  caterpillar  circulate  from  the  tail  to 
as  we  see  in  the  wings  of  the  beetle.  But  in  the  buttei^  the  head,  they  are  found  in  the  butterfly  to  take  a  direct 
fly  the  wings  are  soft,  opaque,  and  painted  over  with  a  contrary  course,  and  to  circulate  from  the  head  to  the 
beautiful  dust,  that  comes  off  with  handling.  tail ;  so  that  the  caterpillar  may  be  considered  as  the 

The  number  of  these  beautiful  animals  is  very  great ;  embryo  animal,  in  which,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  the 

itod  tliough  Linnaeus  has  reckoned  up  above  seven  bun-  circulation  is  carried  on  differently  from  what  it  is  in 

drpd  and  fifty  different  kinds,  the  catalogue  is  still  very  animals  when  excluded. 

incomplete.  Every  collector  of  butterflies  can  show  un-  But  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  butterfly,  let  us  turn 
described  species ;  and  such  as  are  fond  of  minuto  dis-  onr  attention  particularly  to  the  head.  The  eyes  dT 
tovery  can  here  produce  animals  that  have  been  examined  butterflies  have  not  all  the  same  form ;  for  in  some  they 
only  by  himself.  In  general,  however,  those  of  the  are  large,  in  others  small ;  in  some  they  are  the  lai^ger 
warm  climates  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  such  portion  of  a  sphere,  in  others  they  are  but  a  small  part 
as  are  bred  at  home ;  and  we  can  easily  admit  the  beauty  of  it,  and  just  appearing  from  the  bead.  In  all  of  them, 
of  the  buttei-flv,  since  we  are  thus  free^  from  the  damage  however,  the  outward  coat  has  a  lustre,  in  which  may 
of  the  caterpillar.  It  has  been  the  amusement  of  some  be  discovered  the  various  colours  of  the  rainbow.  When 
to  collect  these  animals  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  examined  a  little  closely,  it  will  be  found  to  have  the  ap- 
or  to  breed  them  fVom  catei'pillars  at  home.  These  they  pearance  of  a  multiplying-glass — ^haying  a  great  number 
arrange  in  systematic  oi-der,  or  dispose  so  as  to  make  ofsides  or  facets,  in  the  manner  of  a  brilliaut-out  diamond, 
striking  and  agreeable  pictures ;  and  all  must  grant  that  In  this  particular  the  eye  of  the  butterfly  and  of  most 
this  s))eciotis  idleness  is  far  preferable  to  that  unhappy  other  insects  entirely  correspond ;  and  £eunhoek  pro- 
state which  is  produced  by  a  total  want  of  employment  tends  tliere  are  above  six  thousand  faoets  on  the  cornea 

The  wings  of  butterflies,  as  was  observed,  fully  distin-  of  a  flea.    These  animals  therefore  see  not  only  with 

guish  them  from  flies  of  every  other  kind.    They  are  great  clearness,  but  view  every  object  multiplied  in  a 

four  in  number;  and  though  two  of  them  be  cut  off  the  surprising  manner.    Puget  adapted  the  cornea  of  a  flea 

animal  can  fly  with  the  two  others  remaining.    They  in  such  a  position  as  to  see  objects  through  it  by  the 

are  in  their  own  substance  transparent,  but  owe  their  means  of  a  microscope;  and  nothing  oould exceed  the 

opacity  to  the  beautiful  dust  with  which  they  are  covered,  strangeness  of  its  repi-esentations.    A  soldier  who  was 

and  which  has  been  likened  by  some  naturalists  to  the  seen  through  it  appeared  like  an  army  of  pigmies;  for 

feathers  of  birds ;   by  others  to  the  scales  of  fishes,  as  while  it  multiplied  it  also  diminished  the  object ;  the 

their  imaginations  were  disposed  to  catch  the  resem-  arch  of  a  bridge  exhibited  a  spectacle  more  magnificent 

blance.    In  fact,  if  we  regai-d  the  wing  of  a  butterfly  than  human  will  could  perform ;  the  flame  of  a  candle 

with  a  good  mici-oscope  we  shall  perceive  it  studded  over  seemed  a  beautiful  illumination.    It  still,  however,  re- 

With  a  variety  of  little  grains  of  different  dimensions  and  mains  a  doubt  whether  the  insect  sees  objects  singly,  as 

Ibrms,  generally  supported  upon  a  footstalk  regularly  with  one  eye,  or  whether  every  facet  is  itself  a  complete 

laid  upon  the  whole  surface.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  eye,  exhibiting  its  own  object  distinct  from  all  the  rest 

beautiful  and  regular  arrangement  of  these  little  sub-  Butterflies,  as  well  as  most  other  flying  insects,  have 

stances,  which  thus  serve  to  paint  the  butterfly's  wing  two  instruments  like  horns  on  their  heads,  which  are 

like  the  tiles  of  a  house.    Those  of  one  rank  are  a  little  commonly  called  feelers.    They  differ  from  the  boms 

covered  by  those  that  follow ;  they  are  of  many  figures,  of  greater  animals  in  being  moveable  at  their  base,  and 

On  one  part  of  the  wing  may  be  seen  a  succession  in  having  a  great  number  of  joints,  by  which  means  the 

of  oval  studs ;  on  another  pait  a  cluster  of  studs,  each  in  insect  is  enabled  to  turn  them  in  every  direction.    Thoee 

the  form  of  a  heart ;  in  one  place  they  resemble  a  hand  of  butterflies  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  pretty 

open,  and  in  another  they  are  long  or  triangular ;  while  near  the  external  edge  of  each  eye.    What  tlie  use  of 

all  are  interspersed  with  taller  studs,  thatgrow  between  these  instruments  may  be  which  are  thus  formed  with 

the  rest  like  mushi-ooms  upon  a  stalk.    Tne  wing  itself  so  much  art.  and  by  a  Workman  who  does  nothing  with- 

is  composed  of  several  thick  nerves,  which  render  the  out  reason,  is  as  yet  unknown  to  man.    They  may  serve 

construction  very  strong,  though  light ;  and  though  it  to  guard  the  eye— they  may  be  of  use  to  clean  it— or 

be  covered  over  with  thousaiids  of  these  scales  or  studs,  they  may  be  the  organ  of  some  sense  which  we  are 

yet  its  weight  is  very  little  increased  by  the  number,  ignorant  of;  but  this  is  only  explaining  one  difficulty 

The  animal  is  with  ease  enabled  to  support  itself  a  long  by  another.    We  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  Uie 

while  in  the  air,  although  its  flight  is  not  very  graceful,  trunk,  which  few  insects  of  the  butterfly  kind  are  witb- 

When  it  designs  to  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  it  out    This  instniment  is  placed  exactly  between  tha 

ascends  and  descends  alternately,  going  sometimes  to  eyes ;  and  when  the  animal  is  not  employed  in  seeking 

the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left,  without  any  apparent  its  nourishment  it  is  rolled  up  like  a  curl.    A  butterfly 

reason.     Upon  closer  examination,  however,  it  will  be  when  it  is  feeding  flies  roimd  some  flower  and  settles 

found  that  it  flies  thus  in*egular]y  in  pursuit  of  its  mate;  upon  it    The  trunk  is  then  uncurled,  and  thrust  out 

mid  as  dogs  bait  and  quarter  the  ground  in  pursuit  either  wholly  or  iu  part,  and  is  employed  in  searohiog 

of  their  game,  so  these  insects  traverse  the  air  in  quest  the  flower  to  its  very  bottom,  let  it  be  ever  so  deep, 

of  their  mates,  whom  they  can  discover  at  more  than  a  This  seareh  being  repeated  seven  or  eight  times,  the 

mile's  distance.  butterfly  then  passes  to  another,  and  continues  to  hover 

If  we  prosecute  our  description  of  the  butterfly  the  over  those  agreeable  to  its  taste  like  a  bird  over  its  prey, 

animal  may  be  divided  iuto  three  parts — the  beau,  the  This  trunk  consists  of  two  equal  hollow  tubes,  nicely 

corselet,  and  the  body.  joined  to  each  other  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 

The  body  is  the  binder  part  of  the  butterfly,  and  is  Such  is  the  figure  and  coniormation  of  those  beanttfiil 

oomposed  of  rings,  which  are  generally  concealed  under  insects  that  cheer  our  walks  and  give  us  the  earliest  inti- 

long  hair,  \nth  which  that  part  of  the  animal  is  clothed,  mations  of  summer.    But  it  is  not  by  day  alone  that  they 

The  corselet  is  more  solia  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  are  seen  flutteriiig  wantonly  from  flower  to  flower,  as  the 

because  the  fore-wings  and  the  legs  are  fixed  therein,  greatest  number  of  them  Qy  by  night,  and  expand  the 

The  legs  are  six  in  number,  although  four  only  are  made  most  beautiful  colouring  at  those  hours  when  there  la  no 

lise  of  by  the  animal — ^the  two  fore-legs  being  oflen  so  spectator.     This  tribe  of  insects  has  theieforo  been 

tnnoh  concealed  in  the  long  hair  of  the  body  that  it  is  divided  into  diurnal  and  nocturnal  fliea,  or,  more  pro- 

oometimea  difficult  to  discover  them.    If  we  examine  perly  speaking,  into  butterflies  and  moths— tiio  om  fly- 
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ing  only  by  da^,  the  othei*  most  usaally  on  the  wing  in  hair  plucked  from  their  own  bodies,  as  birds  sometimes 

the  niffht    They  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  each  are  seen  to  make  their  nests ;  so  that  the  eggs  are  tha4 

other  by  tlieir  horns  or  feelers — those  of  the  butterfly  kept  warm,  and  also  entirely  concealed, 

being  clubbed  or  knobbed  at  the  end ;    those  of  the  All  the  tribe  of  female  moths  lay  their  eggs  a  shmrt 

moth  tapering  finer  and  finer  to  point     To  express  it  time  after  they  leave  the  aurelia;  but  there  are  many 

technically — ^the  feelers  of  butterflies  are  claTated—  butterflies  that  flutter  about  the  whole  summer,  and  do 

those  of  moths  are  filiform.  not  think  of  laying  until  the  winter  begins  to  warn  thein 

The  butterflies  as  well  as  moths  employ  the  short  life  of  their  approaching  end :  some  even  continue  the  whole 

assigned  them  in  a  variety  of  enjoyments.    Their  whole  winter  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  do  not  provide  for 

time  is  qaeiit  either  in  quest  of  food  (which  every  flower  posterity  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  leave 

ofiers)  or  in  pursuit  of  the  female,  whose  approach  they  their  i^etreats,  deposit  their  eggs,  and  die.    Their  egga 

can  often  perceive  at  two  miles'  distance.    Their  saga-  soon  begin  to  feel  the  genial  influence  of  the  season , 

city  in  this  particular  is  not  less  astounding  than  true ;  tlie  little  animal  bursts  from  them  in  their  oaterpillav 

but  by  what  sense  they  are  thus  capable  of  distinguish-  state,  to  become  aui-elias  and  buttei-flies  in  their  tunn, 

ing  each  other  at  such  distances  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  thus  to  continue  the  round  of  Nature. 
It  cannot  be  by  the  sight,  since  such  small  objects  as 

they  are  must  be  utterly  imperceptible  at  half  the  dis-  -• 

tance  at  which  they  perceive  each  other :  it  can  scarcely 

be  by  the  sense  of  smelling,  since  the  animal  has  no  CHAP.  lY. 

sense  for  that  pui-pose.      Whatever  be  their   powers 

of  perception,  certain  it  is  that  the  male,  after  having  of  thb  znkmies  of  the  gatebpillab. 

fluttered  as  if  carelessly  about  for  some  time,  is  seen  to 

take  wing  and  go  forward,  sometimes  for  two  miles  to-  Nature,  though  it  has  rendered  some  animals  surpris- 

gether,  in  a  direct  line  to  where  the  female  is  perched  ingly  fruitful,  yet  ever  takes  care  to  prevent  their  too 

on  a  flower.  great  increase.  One  set  of  creatures  is  generally  opposed 

The  general  rule  among  insects  is  that  the  female  is  to  another;  and  those  are  chiefly  the  most  prolific  that 

to  larger  tlian  the  male ;  and  this  obtains  particularly  in  are,  from  their  imbecility,  incapable  of  making  any 

the  tribe  I  am  describing.    The  body  of  the  male  is  effectual  defence.    The  caterpillar  has,  perhaps,  of  au 

smaller  and  slenderer,  that  of  the  female  more  thick  and  other  animals  the  greatest  number  of  enemies,  and  aeems 

oval.    Previous  to  the  junction  of  these  animals  they  only  to  exist  by  its  suiprising  fecundity.    Some  animals 

are  seen  sporting  in  the  air,  pursuing  and  flying  from  devour  them  by  hunareds ;   others,  more  minute  yet 

each  other,  and  preparing  by  a  mock  combat  for  the  more  dangerous,  mangle  Uiem  in  various  ways ;  so  that, 

hiore  important  busmess  of  their  lives.    If  they  be  dis-  how  great  soever  their  numbers  ma^  be,  theii*  destroyed 

tbrbed  while  united  the  female  flies  off  with  the  male  are  equal  in  proportion.    Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  mi»> 

on  her  back,  who  seems  entirely  passive  upon    the  ebiefs  these  repdles  are  capable  of  occasioning,  and  the 

Occasion.  various  damages  we  sustain  from  their  insatiable  rapa- 

But  the  females  of  many  moths  and  butterflies  seem  city,  it  is  happy  for  the  other  ranks  of  Nature  that  thiare 

have  assumed  their  airy  form  for  no  other  reason  but  to  are  thousands  of  fishes,  bii*ds,  and  even  insects,  that 

fecundate  their  eg^  and  lay  them.    They  are  not  seen  live  chiefly  upon  caterpillars,  and  make  them  theii*  most 

fluttering  about  m  quest  of  food  or  a  mate :  all  that  favourite  repast. 

passes  during  their  short  lives  is  a  junction  with  the  When  we  describe  the  little  birds  that  live  in  our 

male  of  about  half  an  hour ;  after  which  they  deposit  gardens  and  near  our  houses  as  destniotive  neighbours^ 

their  eggs  and  die,  without  takinff  any  nourishment  or  suflScient  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  services  which  they 

seeking  any.    It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  are  frequently  found  to  render  us.    It  has  been  proved 

the  females  of  this  tribe  they  are  impregnated  by  the  that  a  single  sparrow  and  its  mate,  that  have  young  ones, 

male  by  one  aperture  and  lay  their  eggs  by  another.  destroy  above  three  thousand  caterpillars  in  a  week — 

The  eggs  of  female  butterilies  are  disposed  in  the  not  to  mention  several  butterflies,  in  which  numberless 

body  like  a  bed  of  chaplets,  which,  when  excluded,  are  caterpillars  are  destroyed  in  embiyo.    It  is  in  pursuit 

usually  oval,  and  of  a  whitish  colour :  some,  however,  of  these  reptiles  that  we  are  favoured  with  the  visits 

are  quite  round,  and  others  flatted  like  a  turnip.    The  of  our  most  beautiful  songsters,  that  amuse  us  during 

covering  or  shell  of  the  egg,  though  solid,  is  thin  and  their  continuance,  and  leave  us  when  the  caterpillars 

transparent ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  caterpillar  grows  disappear. 

within  the  egg  the  colours  change  and  are  distributed  The  maxim  which  has  often  been  urged  against  mao 

differently.    The  butterfly  seems  well  instructed  by  Na^  — that  he,  of  all  other  animals,  is  the  only  creature  that 

ture  in  its  choice  of  the  plant  or  the  leaf  where  it  shaU  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  kind,  and  that  the  human  flroecies 

deposit  its  burthen.    Each  egg  contains  but  one  cater-  only  are  found  to  destroy  each  other — has  been  adopted 

pillar ;  and  it  is  i^quisite  that  this  little  animal  when  by  persons  who  never  considered  the  history  of  insects, 

excluded  should  be  near  its  peculiar  provision.    The  Some  of  tlie  caterpillar  kind  in  particular,  that  seem 

butterfly,  therefore,  is  careful  to  place  her  brood  only  fitted  only  to  live  upon  leaves  and  plants,  will,  however, 

upon  those  plants  that  afford  good  nourishment  to  its  eat  each  other ;  and  the  strongest  will  devour  the  weak 

posterity.    Though  the  little  wmged  animal  has  been  in  preference  to  their  vegetable  food.    That  which  lives 

fed  itself  upon  dew  or  the  honey  of  flowers,  yet  it  makes  upon  the  oak  is  found  to  seize  any  of  its  companions^ 

choice  for  its  young  of  a  very  different  provision,  and  which  it  conveniently  can  by  the  first  rings,  and  inflict 

lays  its  eggs  on   the  most  unsavoury  plants — ^the  rag-  a  deadly  wound ;  it  then  feasts  in  tranquillity  on  its 

weed,  tlie  cabbage,  or  the  nettle.    Thus  every  butterfly  prey,  and  leaves  nothing  of  the  animal  but  its  husk, 

chooses  not  the  plant  most  grateful  to  it  in  its  winged  But  it  is  not  from  each  other  they  have  the  most  to 

stote,  but  such  as  it  has  fed  upon  in  its  reptile  form.  fear,  as  in  general  they  are  inoffensive ;  and  many 

All  the  eggs  of  butterflies  are  attached  to  the  leaves  of  this  tribe  are  found  to  live  in  a  kind  of  society, 

of  the  favourite  plant  by  a  sort  of  size  or  glue,  where  Many  kind  of  flies  lay  their  eggs  either  upon  or  within 

they  continue  unobserved,  unless  carefully  sought  after,  their  bodies ;  and  as  these  turn  into  worms,  the  <»iter- 

The  eggs  are  sometimes  placed  round  the  tender  shoots  pillar  is  seen  to  nourish  a  set  of  intestine  enemies  within 

of  plants  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  consisting  of  above  its  body  that  must  shortly  be  its  destruction— Nature 

two  hundred  in  each,  and  generally  surrounding  the  having  taught  flies  as  well  as  all  other  animals  the  surest 

shoot  like  a  ring  upon  a  finger.    Some  buttei-flies  secure  methcMUi  of  perpetuating  their  kind.    "  Towards  the  end 

their  eggs  irom  the  injuries  of  air  by  covering  Uiem  with  of  August,*"  says  Reaumur,  "  I  perceived  a  little  fly,  of  a 
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beautiful  gold-colour,  busily  employed  in  the  body  of  a  CHAP.  V. 
large  caterpillar,  of  that  kiud  which  feeds  upon  eabbage. 

I  geutly  separated  that  part  of  the  leaf  on  which  these  of    thb    silkworm. 
insects  were  placed  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  placed 

it  where  I  might  observe  them  more  at  my  ease.  The  Having  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  the  damages 
fly,  wholly  taken  up  by  the  business  in  which  it  was  inflicted  by  the  caterpillar  tribe,  we  now  come  to  an 
employed,  walking  along  the  caterpillar's  body,  now  and  animal  of  this  kind  that  alone  compensates  for  all  the 
then  remaining  fixed  to  a  particular  si)ot  Upon  this  mischief  occasioned  by  the  rest  This  little  creature, 
occasion  I  perceived  it  every  now  and  then  dart  a  sting,  which  only  works  for  itself,  has  been  made  of  the  utmost 
which  it  carried  at  the  end  of  its  tail,  into  the  cater-  service  to  man,  and  furnishes  him  with  a  covering  more 
pillar's  body,  and  then  draw  it  out  again,  to  repeat  the  beautiful  than  any  other  animal  can  supply  We  may 
same  operation  in  another  place.  It  was  not  difiicult  declaim,  indeed,  against  the  luxuries  of  the  times,  when 
for  me  to  conjecture  the  business  which  engaged  this  silk  is  so  generally  worn ;  but  were  such  garments  to 
animal  so  earnestly ;  its  whole  aim  was  to  deposit  its  fail,  what  other  art  could  supply  their  deficiency  ? 
eggs  in  the  catei-pi liar's  body,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  Though  silk  was  anciently  brought  in  small  (juantities 
proper  reti-eat  for  bringing  ihem  to  perfection.  The  to  Rome,  yet  it  was  so  scarce  as  to  be  sold  for  its  weight 
reptile  thus  rudely  treated  seemed  to  bear  all  very  in  gold ;  and  was  considered  as  such  a  luxurious  refine- 
patiently,  only  moviug  a  little  when  stung  too  deeply,  ment  in  dress,  that  it  was  infamous  for  a  man  to  appear 
which,  however,  the  fly  seemed  entirelv  to  disregard.  I  in  habits  of  which  silk  formed  but  half  the  composition, 
took  particular  cai-e  to  feed  this  caterpillar,  which  seemed  It  was  most  probably  brought  among  them  from  the 
to  me  to  continue  as  voracious  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East ;  since  it  was,  at  the  time 
rest  of  this  kind  In  about  ten  or  twelve  days  it  changed  of  which  I  am  nieakiug,  scarcely  known  even  in  Persia, 
into  an  aurelia,  which  seemed  gradually  to  decline,  and  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  tnith  than  the 
died :  upon  examining  its  internal  parts  the  animal  was  manner  in  which  their  hiistorians  describe  the  animal  by 
entirely  devoured  by  worms— which,  however,  did  not  which  silk  is  produced.  Pausauius  infoi-ms  us  that  silk 
oome  to  pei-fection,  as  it  is  probable  they  had  not  enough  came  from  the  country  of  the  Seres,  a  people  of  Asiatic 
to  sustain  them  within.  Scythia;  in  which  place  an  insect  as  large  as  the  beetle, 
Wliat  the  French  philosopher  perceived  on  this  occa-  but  in  every  other  respect  resembling  a  spider,  was  bred 
tion  is  every  day  to  he  seen  in  several  of  the  larger  kinds  up  for  that  purpose.  They  take  great  care,  as  lie  assures 
of  caterpillars,  whose  bodies  serve  as  a  nest  to  various  us,  to  feed  and  defend  it  ftom  the  weather,  as  well  dui^ 
flies,  that  very  carefully  deposit  their  eggs  within  them,  ing  the  summer's  heat  as  the  rigours  of  winter.  This 
The  large  cabbage  catei-pillar  is  so  subject  to  its  injiuies,  insect,  he  observes,  makes  its  web  with  its  feet,  of  which 
that  at  certain  seasons  it  is  much  easier  to  find  them  it  has  eight  in  number.  It  is  fed  for  the  space  of  four 
witli  than  without  them.  The  ichneumon  fly,  as  it  is  years  upon  a  kind  of  paste,  prepared  for  it ;  and  at  the 
called,  particularly  infests  these  reptiles,  and  prevents  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  it  is  supplied  with  the  leaves  of 
their  fecundity.  This  fly  is  of  all  others  the  most  for-  the  green  willow,  of  which  it  is  particularly  fond.  It 
midable  to  insects  of  various  kinds.  The  spider,  that  then  feeds  till  it  bursts  with  fat ;  after  which  they  take 
destroys  the  aut,  the  moth,  and  the  butterfly,  yet  often  out  its  bowels,  which  are  spun  into  the  beautiful  manu- 
falls  a  prey  lo  the  ichneumon ;  who  pursues  the  robber  facture  so  scarce  and  costly. 

to  his  reti-eat,  and,  despising  his  nets,  tears  him  in  pieces  The  real -history  of  this  animal  was  unknown  among 
in  the  very  labyrinth  he  has  made.  This  insect,  as  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Justinian ;  and  it  is  sup- 
redoubtable  as  the  little  quadruped  that  destroys  the  posed  that  silkworms  were  not  brought  into  Europe  till 
crocodile,  has  received  the  same  name ;  and  from  its  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Koger 
destruction  of  the  caterpillar  tribe  is  probably  more  of  Sicily  brought  workmen  in  this  manufacture  from 
seiTiceable  to  mankind.  This  insect,  I  say,  makes  the  Asia  Minor  after  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  the  place  for  depositing  its  eggs,  Holy  Land,  and  settled  tliem  in  Sicily  and  Calabria, 
to  the  number  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty.  As  they  are  From  these  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  learned  tlie 
laid  in  those  parts  that  are  not  mortal,  the  reptile  still  manufacture ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
continues  to  live  aud  to  feed,  showing  no  signs  of  being  carried  on  amon^  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe, 
incoinmoded  by  its  new  guests.  The  caterpillar  changes  The  silkworm  is  now  very  well  known  to  be  a  large 
its  skin,  and  sometimes  undergoes  the  great  change  into  caterpillar,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  twelve  feet,  and 
an  aurelia;  but  still  the  fatal  intruders  work  within,  producing  a  butterfly  of  the  moth  kind.  The  cone  on 
and  secretly  devour  its  interual  substance :  soon  after  which  it  spins  is  formed  for  covering  it  while  it  con- 
they  are  seen  hunting  through  its  skin,  and  moving  tinues  in  the  aurelia  state ;  and  several  of  these,  pro- 
away  in  order  to  spin  tliemselves  a  covering  previous  to  perly  wound  ofl"  and  united  together,  form  those  strong 
their  own  little  transformation.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  and  beautiful  threads  which  are  woven  into  silk.  The 
sometimes  to  see  the  number  of  worms,  and  those  pretty  feeding  these  worms,  the  gathering,  the  winding,  the 
large,  that  thus  issue  from  the  body  of  a  single  cater-  twisting,  and  the  weaving  their  silk,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
pillar,  and  eat  their  way  through  its  skin  ;  but  it  is  more  cipal  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and,  as  our  luxuries  in- 
extraoixlinary  still  that  they  should  remain  within  the  crease,  seems  every  day  to  become  more  and  more  neoes- 
body,  devouring  its  entrails  without  destroying  its  life,  sai^  to  human  happiness. 

The  truth  is,  they  seem  instructed  by  Nature  not  to  de-  There  are  two  methods  of  breeding  silkworms ;  for 

vour  its  vital  parts ;  for  they  are  found  to  feed  only  upon  they  may  be  left  to  grow,  and  to  remain  at  liberty  upon 

that  fatty  substance  which  composes  the  largest  part  the  trees  where  they  are  hatched ;  or  they  may  be  kept 

of  the  caterpillar's  bodv.     When  this  suiprising  appear-  in  a  plnce  built  for  that  purpose,  and  fed  every  day  with 

ance  #as  first  observed  it  was  siipposed  that  the  animal  fresh  leares.    The  firet  method  is  used  in  China,  Ton- 

thus  gave  bii'th  to  a  number  of  flies  different  from  itself;  quin,  and  other  hot  countries ;  the  other  is  used  in  those 

and  that  the  same  caterpillar  sometimes  bred  an  ichneu-  places  where  the  animal  has  been  artificially  propa^pited, 

mon  and  sometimes  a  butterfly :  but  it  was  not  till  after  and  still  continues  a  stranger.     In  the  warm  climates 

more  careful  inspection  it  was  discovered  that  the  ichneu-  the  silkwoi'm  proceeds  from  an  egg,  which  has  heea 

mon  tribe  was  not  the  caterpillar's  ofispring,   but  its  glued  by  the  parent  moth  upon  proper  parts  of  the  mul- 

murderers.                    _         _^^  berry-tree,  aud  which  remains  in  tliat  situation  during 

^         '^  the  winter.    The  manner  in  which  they  are  situated  and 

fixed  to  the  tree  keeps  them  unaflectea  by  the  influence 
of  the  weatlier ;  so  that  those  frosts  wliich  are  severe 
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enough  to  kill  the  tree  have  no  power  to  injure  the  men ts  in  general.    These  things  well  ohserred  contrihute 

sUkworm.  greatly  to  their  health  and  increase. 

The  insect  never  proceeds  from  the  egg  till  Nature  The  worm  at  the  time  it  bui-sts  the  shell  is  extremely 

has  provided  it  a  sufficient  supply,  and  till  the  bud-  small,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  but  the  head  is  of  a  more 

ding  leaves  are  famished  in  sufficient  abundance  for  its  shining  black  than  the  rest  of  the  body :  some  days 

support.    When  the  leaves  are  put  forth  the  worms  seem  after  they  begin  to  turn  whitish,  or  of  an  ash-coloured 

to  feel  the  genial  summons,  and,  bursting  from  their  grey.    After  the  skin  begins  to  grow  too  rigid,  or  the 

little  eggs,  crawl  upon  the  leaves,  where  they  feed  with  animal  is  stinted  within  it,  the  insect  throws  it  off,  and 

a  most  voracious  api>etite.    Thus  they  become  larger  by  appears  clothed  anew ;  it  then  becomes  la]*ger  and  much 

degrees ;  and  after  some  months'  feeding  they  lay  upon  whiter,  though  it  has  a  greenish  cast :  after  some  days, 

every  leaf  small  bundles  or  cones  of  silk,  which  appear  which  are  more  or  less  according  to  the  different  heat 

like  so  many  golden  apples  painted  on  a  tine  green  of  the  climate  or  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  it  leaves  off 

ground.    Such  is  the  method  of  bleeding  them  in  the  eating,  and  seems  to' sleep  for  two  days  together :  then 

East :  and  without  doubt  it  is  the  best  for  the  worms,  it  begins  to  stir  and  put  itself  into  violent  motions,  till 

and  least  trouble  for  the  feeder  of  them.    But  it  is  other-  the  skin  falls  off  the  second  time,  and  is  thrown  aside 

wise  in  our  colder  European  climates :    the  frequent  by  the  animal's  feet    All  these  changes  are  made  in 

ehanges  of  the  weather,  and  the  heavy  dews  of  our  three  weeks  or  a  month's  time ;  after  which  it  begins  to 

evenings,  render  the  keeping  them  all  night  exposed  feed  once  more,  still  in  its  caterpillar  foim,  but  a  good 

subject  to  so  many  inconveniences  as  to  admit  of  no  deal  differing  from  itself  before  its  change.    In  a  few 

remedy.    It  is  true  that,  by  the  assistance  of  nets,  they  days*  time  it  seems  to  sleep  again  ;  and  when  it  awakes 

may  be  preserved  from  the  insults  of  birds;  but  the  it  again  changes  its  clothing,  and  continues  feeding  as 

severe  cold  weather,  which  often  succeeds  the  first  heats  before.    When  it  has  thus  taken  a  sufficiency  of  food, 

of  summer,  as  well  as  the  rain  and  high  winds,  will  de-  and  its  paits  are  disposed  for  assuming  the  aurelia  form, 

stroy  them  all ;  and  therafore,  to  breed  them  in  Europe,  the  animal  forsakes  for  the  last  time  ail  food  and  society, 

they  must  be  sheltered  and  protected  from  every  ex-  and  prepares  itself  a  retreat  to  defend  it  fram  external 

temal  injury.  injuries,  while  it  seem  depiived  of  life  and  motion. 

For  tliis  purpose  a  room  is  chosen  with  a  south  as-  This  retreat  is  no  other  than  its  cone,  or  ball  of  silk, 

pect ;  and  the  windows  are  so  well  glazed  as  not  to  ad-  which  Nature  has  taught  it  to  compose  with  great  art, 

mit  the  least  air ;  the  waUs  are  well  built,  and  the  planks  and  within  which  it  buiies  itselr  till  it  assumes  its 

of  the  floor  exceedingly  close  so  as  to  admit  neither  winged  form.    This  cone  or  ball  is  spun  from  two  little 

birds  nor  mice,  nor  even  so  much  as  an  insect     In  the  longish  kinds  of  bags  that  lie  above  the  intestines,  and  ai^ 

middle  there  should  be  four  pillars  erected,  or  four  filled  with  a  gummy  fluid  of  a  marigold  colour.    This  is 

wooden  posts,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  pretty  large  square,  the  substance  of  which  the  threads  are  formed ;  and  the 

Between  this  are  different  stories  made  with  osier  hui^  little  animal  is  furnished  with  a  surprising  apparatus 

dies ;  and  under  each  hiurdle  there  should  be  a  floor,  for  spinning  it  to  the  degree  of  fineness  which  its  ocoa- 

with  an  upright  border  all  round.    These  hurdles  and  sions  may  require.    This  instrument  in  some  measure 

floors  must  hang  upon  pullies,  so  as  to  be  placed  or  resembles  a  wire-drawer's  machine,  in  which  gold  or 

taken  down  at  pleasure.  silver  threads  are  drawn  to  any  degree  of  minuteness  t 

When  the  worms  are  hatched  some  tender  mulberry  and  through  this  the  animal  draws  its  thread  with  great 
leaves  are  provided,  and  placed  in  the  cloth  or  paper-  assiduity.  As  every  thread  proceeds  from  two  gum-bags, 
box  in  which  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  which  is  large  it  is  probable  that  each  supplies  its  own — ^which,  how- 
enough  to  hold  a  great  number.  When  thev  have  ac-  ever,  are  united,  as  they  proceed  from  the  animal's 
quired  some  strength,  they  must  be  distributed  on  body.  If  we  examine  the  thread  with  a  microscope,  It 
beds  of  mulberry-leaves  in  the  different  stories  of  the  will  be  found  that  it  is  flatted  on  one  side  and  grooved 
square  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round  which  a  person  along  its  length  ;  from  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  is 
may  freely  pass  on  every  side.  They  will  hx  them-  doubled  just  upon  leaving  the  body,  and  that  the  two 
selves  to  the  leaves,  afterwards  to  the  sticks  of  the  threads  stick  to  each  other  by  that  gummy  quality  ol 
hurdles  when  the  leaves  are  devoured.  They  have  which  they  are  possessed.  Previous  to  spinning  its  web 
then  a  thread,  by  which  they  can  suspend  themselves  the  silkworm  seeks  out  some  convenient  place  to  erect 
on  occasion  to  prevent  any  shock  by  a  fall ;  but  this  is  its  cell  without  any  obstruction.  When  it  has  found  a 
by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  the  silk  which  they  leaf  or  a  chink  fitted  to  its  purpose,  it  begins  to  wreathe 
flpin  afterwards  in  such  abundance.  Care  must  be  taken  its  head  in  every  direction,  and  fastens  its  thread 
that  fresh  leaves  be  brought  every  morning,  which  must  oti  every  side  to  the  sides  of  its  retreat  Though 
be  strewed  very  gently  and  equally  over  them ;  upon  all  its  first  essays  seem  perfectly  confused,  yet  they  are 
which  the  silk-worms  will  forsake  the  remainder  of  the  not  altogether  without  design ;  there  appears,  indeed, 
old  leaves,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  away,  and  no  order  or  contrivance  in  the  disposal  of  its  first  threads; 
everything  kept  very  clean ;  for  nothing  hurts  these  they  are  by  no  means  laid  artfully  over  each  other,  but 
insects  so  much  as  moisture  and  uncleanliness.  For  are  thrown  out  at  random,  to  serve  as  an  external  shelter 
this  reason  their  leaves  must  be  gathered  when  the  against  rain ;  for  Nature  having  appointed  the  animal 
weather  is  dry,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  if  it  be  neces-  to  work  upon  trees  in  the  open  air,  its  habits  remain, 
sary  to  lay  in  a  store.  As  these  animals  have  but  a  though  it  is  brought  up  in  a  warm  apartment 
short  time  to  live  they  make  use  of  every  moment,  and  Malpighi  pretends  to  have  observed  six  different  layers 
almost  continually  are  spinning,  except  at  those  intei'vals  in  a  single  cone  of  silk ;  but  what  may  easily  be  observed 
when  they  ehange  their  skins.  If  mulberry-leaves  be  is,  that  it  is  composed  externally  of  a  kind  of  rouffh 
difficult  to  be  obtained  the  leaves  of  lettuce  or  holyoak  ootton-like  substance,  which  is  called  floss ;  within  the 
will  sustain  them ;  but  they  do  not  thrive  so  well  upon  thread  is  more  distinct  and  even ;  and  next  th#body 
their  new  diet,  and  their  silk  will  neither  be  so  copious  of  the  aurelia  the  apartment  seemed  lined  with  a  sub- 
nor  of  80  good  a  quality.  stance  of  the  hardness  of  paper,  but  of  a  much  stronger 

Though  the  iudicious  choiee  and  careful  manage-  consistence.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  thread 
ment  of  their  <liet  is  absolutely  neceesaiy,  yet  there  is  which  goes  to  compose  tlie  cone  is  rolled  on  as  we  roll  a 
another  precaution  of  equtd  impoitance,  which  is  to  bobbin ;  on  the  contrary,  it  lies  upon  it  in  a  very  lire- 
give  them  air,  and  open  their  chamber  windows  at  such  gular  manner,  and  winds  off  now  from  one  side  of  the 
times  as  the  sun  shines  warmest  The  place  also  roust  cone  and  then  from  the  other.  This  whole  thread, 
be  kept  as  clean  as  possible — ^not  only  the  several  floors  if  measured,  will  be  found  about  three  hundred  yards 
that  are  laid  to  receive  their  ordure,  but  the  whole  apart-  long ;  and  so  very  fine,  that  eight  or  ten  of  them  are 

dH 
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generally  rolled  off  into  one  by  the  manufacturers.  The  which  are  transparent,  as  ants.  Here,  therefore,  we  will 
cone  when  completed  is  in  form  like  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  place  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the  humble-bee,  the  ichDenmcm- 
more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  other ;  at  the  smaller  fly,  the  gnat,  the  tipula  or  longlegs,  the  beetle,  the  may- 
end  the  head  of  ihe  ani'elia  is  generally  found  ;  and  this  bug,  the  glow-worm,  and  the  ant  The  IransfotTnatioiis 
is  the  place  that  the  insect  when  converted  into  a  moth  which  all  these  undei-go  are  pretty  nearly  similar,  and 
is  generally  seen  to  burst  through.  though  very  different  animals  m  form,  are  yet  produced 

It  is  generally  a  foitnight  or  three  weeks  before  the  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 
aurelia  is  changed  into  a  moth ;  but  no  sooner  is  tlie 

winged  insect  completely  formed  than,  having  divested  < 
itself  of  its  aurelia  skin,  it  prepares  to  burst  through  its 

oone  or  outward  prison :  for  this  pur^tose  it  extends  its  CHAP.  11. 
head  towards  the  point  of  the  cone,  butts  with  its  eyes, 

which  are  rough,  against  the  lining  of  its  cell,  wears  it  ofthbbee. 
away,  and  at  last  pushes  forward  through  a  ])08sage 

which  is  small  at  first,  but  which  enlarges  as  the  animal  To  give  a  complete  description  of  this  insect  in  a  few 

increases  its  efforts  for  emancipation,  while  the  tattered  pages,  which  some  have  devoted  volumes  in  describing, 

>Temnants  of  its  aurelia  skin  lie  in  confusion  within  the  and  whose  nature  and  properties  still  continue  in  dis- 

cone  like  a  bundle  of  dirty  linen.  pute,  is  impossible.    It  will  be  sufficient  lo  give  a  general 

The  animal,  when  thus  set  free  from  its  double  con-  idea  of  the  animal's  operations,  which,  though  thej 

finemeut,  appears  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  seems  have  been  studied  for  more  than  two  thousand  yean, 

produced  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  transmit  a  future  are  still  but  incompletely  known.    The  account  given 

DTOod.    It  neither  flies  nor  eats — ^the  male  only  seeking  us  by  Reaumur  is  sufliciently  minute,  and,  if  true,  suffi- 

ihe  female,  whose  eggs  he  impregnates ;  and  their  union  ciently  wonderful ;  but  I  find  many  of  the  facts  which 

continues  for  four  days  without  inteiTuption.    The  male  he  relates  doubted  by  tliose  who  are  most  conversant 

dies  immediately  after  separation  from  his  mate;  and  with  bees;  and  some  of  them  actually  declared  not  to 

she  survives  him  only  till  she  has  laid  her  eggs,  which  have  a  real  existence  in  Natui^. 

are  not  hatched  into  worms  till  the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  unhappy,  therefore,  for  those  whose  method  de- 

Howevor,  there  are  few  of  these  animals  suffered  to  mands  a  history  of  bees  that  they  are  unfumislied  with 

come  to  a  state  of  maturity ;  for  as  their  bursting  through  those  materials  which  have  induced  so  many  observers 

the  cone  destroys  the  siik,  the  manutacturere  take  care  to  contradict  so  great  a  naturalist.     His  life  was  spent 

to  kill  the  aurelia  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  before  the  in  the  contemplation ;  and  it  requires  an  e^ual  share 

moth  comes  to  peifection.     This  done,  they  take  off  the  of  attention  to  prove  the  erroi*s  of   his  discoveries, 

floss  and  throw  the  cones  into  warm  water,  stirring  them  Without  entering,  tlterefore,  into  the  dispute,  I  will  take 

till  the  first  thread  ofi'ers  them  a  clue  for  winding  all  him  for  my  guide ;   and  iust  mention  as  I  go  along 

eff.     They  generally  take  eight  of  the  silken  threads  those  particulars  in  whicn  succeeding  observers  have 

together — the  cones  still  kept  under  water  till  a  proper  begim  to  think  him  erroneous.    Which  of  the  two  are 

quantity  of  the  silk  is  wound  off;  however,  they  do  not  right  time  can  only  discover ;  for  my  part  I  have  only 

take  all ;  for  the  latter  part  grows  weak,  and  are  of  a  bad  heard  one  side,  for  as  yet  none  have  been  so  bold  as 

colour.    As  to  the  paper^like  substance  which  remains,  oi)en]y  to  oppose  Reaumur's  delightful  researches, 

some  stain  it  with  a  variety  of  colours  to  make  artificial  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  bees  in  every  hive, 

flowera,  others  let  it  lie  in  the  water  till  the  glutinous  First,  the  labouring  bees,  which  make  up  the  far  greatest 

matter  which  cements  it  is  all  dissolved  ;   it  is  then  number,  and  are  thought  to  be  neither  male  nor  female, 

OHrdod  like  wool,  spun  with  a  wheel,  and  converted  into  but  merely  bom  for  the  purposes  of  labour,  and  con- 

■ilk  stuffs  of  an  iulerior  kind.  tinning  the  breed  by  supplving  the  young  with  pro- 
vision while  yet  in  their  helpless  state.    The  second  sort 

■   ■  are  the  drones ;  they  are  of  a  darker  colour,  longer,  and 

more  thick  by  one-thii-d  than  the  former ;  they  are  sup- 

BOOK   IV. — CHAP.  I.  posed  to  be  the  males,  and  there  is  not  above  a  hundred 

of  tliem  in  the  hive  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  bees. 

or  THE  FOURTH  ORDER  OF  iNSKCTs  IN  oETfERAL.  The  third  sort  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  fonner, 

and  still  fewer  in  number :  some  assert  that  tbeie  is  not 

In  the    foregoing   part  we  treated    of   caterpillars  above  one  in  every  swarm;   but  this  later  observen 

changing  into  buttei^  ies :  in  the  present  will  be  given  affirm  not  to  be  true,  there  being  sometimes  hre  or  six 

the  histoid  of  grubs  changing  into  their  corresponding  in  the  same  hive.    These  ai^e  called  queen-bees,  and  are 

winged  animals.    These,  like  the  former,  undergo  their  said  to  lay  all  the  eggs  fram  which  the  whole  awann  it 

transformation,  and  ap|)ear  as  grubs  or  maggots,  as  hatched  in  a  season. 

aurelias,  and  at  last  as  winged  insects.  Like  the  former.  In  examining  the  structure  of  the  common  working 
they  are  bred  from  eggs ;  they  feed  in  their  reptile  bee,  the  first  remarkable  part  that  oilers  is  the  trunk 
state  ;  they  continue  motionless  and  lifeless  as  aurelias,  which  serves  to  extract  the  honey  from  the  flowers.  Il 
and  fly  and  propagate  when  furnished  with  wings.  But  is  not  formed  like  that  of  other  mes,  in  the  manner  of  a 
ihey  differ  in  many  respects ;  the  giiib  or  maggot  wants  tube,  by  which  the  fluid  is  to  be  sucked  mp ;  but  hke  a 
the  number  of  feet  which  the  caterpillar  is  seen  to  have;  besom,  to  sweep,  or  a  tongue,  to  lick  it  away.  The 
the  aurelia  is  not  so  totally  wrapped  up  but  that  its  feet  animal  is  furnished  also  with  teeth,  which  serve  it  in 
and  its  wings  appear.  The  perfect  animal  wlien  eman-  making  wax.  This  substance  is  gathered  from  flowers, 
cipated  also  has  its  wings  either  cased  or  transparent,  like  honey ;  it  consists  of  that  dust  or  farina  which  con- 
like  gauze — not  coloured  with  that  beautiful  painted  tributes  to  the  fecundation  of  plants,  and  is  moulded 
dust  which  adorns  the  wings  of  the  butterfly.  into  wax  by  the  little  animal  at  leisure.    Every  bee 

In  this  class  of  insects,  therefore,  we  may  place  a  when  it  leaves  the  hive  to  collect  this  precious  store 

various  tribe,  that  are  at  first  laid  as  eggs,  then  are  ex-  enters  into  tlie  cup  of  the  flower,  particularlv  such  as 

clu<le<l  as  maggots  or  grubs,  then  change  into  aui^elias,  seemed  charged  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  tiiis  yellow 

with  their  legs  and  wings  not  wrapped  up,  but  appear-  farina.    As  the  animal's  body  is  covered  over  widi  hair, 

ing ;  and.  lastly,  assuming  wings,  in  which  state  they  it  rolls  itself  within  the  flower  and  soon  becomes  qinte 

propagate  their  kind.     Some  of  these  have  four  ti-sns-  covered   with   the  dust,  which   it  soon  after  hnehfls 

parent  wings,  as  bees;  some  have  two  membraneous  cases  off  with  its  two  hind-legs,  aud  kneeds  it  into  two  little 

to  tlifiir  wings,  as  heetles ;  and  some  have  two  wings,  bails.     In  the  thighs  of  the  hind-lega  there  am  tv» 
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eariti^  edged  with  hair,  and  into  theee,  ae  into  a  basket*  actly  upon  the  extremities  of  other  panee  of  the  eamt 

the  animal  sticks  its  pellets.    Thus  employed,  tiie  bee  shape  in  opposite  cells.     These  lod|(mg8  have  spacer 

flies  from  flower  to  flower,  increasing  its  store,  and  like  streets  oetween  them,  large  enough  to  give  the  beet 

adding  to  its  stock  of  wax ;  until  the  ball  upon  each  a  free  passage  in  and  out,  and  yet  narrow  enough  to 

thigh  becomes  as  big  as  a  grain  of  pepper ;  by  this  time,  preserve  the  necessary  heat.     The  mouth  of  every  cell 

having  got  a  sufiicieut  load,  it  returns,  making  the  best  is  defended  by  a  border,  which  makes  the  door  a  little 

of  its  way  to  the  hive.  lees  than  the  inside  of  the  cell,  and  which  serves  to 

The  belly  of  the  bee  is  divided  into  six  rings,  which  strengthen  the  whole.     These  cells  serve  for  difierent 

sometimes  shorten  the  body  by  slipping  one  over  the  purposes — for  laying  up  their  young ;   for  their  wax, 

other.     It  contains  within  it,  beside  the  intestines,  the  which  in  winter  becomes  a  pait  of  their  food  ;  and  for 

honey-bag,  the  venom-bag,  and  the  sting.    The  honey-  their  honey,  which  makes  their  principal  subsistence. 
bag  is  as  transparent  as  crystal,  containing  the  honey        It  is  well  known  that  the  habitation  of  bees  ought  to 

that  the  bee  has  brushed  from  ths  flowers,  of  which  the  be  very  close ;  and  what  their  hives  want  from  the  negli* 

gi^atesi  part  is  carried  to  the  hive,  and  poui-ed  into  the  gence  or  unskilfulness  of  man  these  animals  supply  by 

cells  of  the  honey-comb,  while  the  remanider  serves  for  their  own  industry;  so  that  it  is  their  piincijial  care 

the  bee's  own  nourishment ;  for  during  summer  it  never  when  first  hived  to  stop  up  all  the  crannies.     For  this 

touches  what  has  been  laid  up  for  the  winter.  The  sting,  purpose  tliey  make  use  of  a  resinous  gum,  which  is  mors . 

which  serves  to  defend  this  little  animal  from  its  enemies,  tenacious  than  wax,  and  difiers  greatly  from  it     This ' 

is  composed  of  three  parts — the  sheath  and  two  dails,  the  ancients  called  **  propolis ;"  it  will  gi'ow  considerably 

which  are  extremely  small  and  penetrating.    Both  the  haitiinJune — though  it  will  in  some  measure  soften 

darts  have  several  small  points  or  barbs,  like  those  of  a  by  heat,  and  is  often  found  different  in  consistence,  colour, 

flsh-hook,  which  render  the  sting  moi'e  painful,  and  and  smell.     It  has  generally  an  agreeable  aromatio 

makes  the  dart  rankle  in  the  wound.    Still,  however,  odour  when  it  is  warmed ;  and  by  some  it  is  considered 

this  instrument  would  be  very  slight  did  not  tlie  bee  as  a  most  grateful  perfume.     When  the  bees  begin  to 

poison  the  wound.    The  sheath,  which  has  a  sharp  work  with  it  it  is  soft,  but  it  acquires  a  fiimer  consis- 

point,  makes  the  first  impression ;  which  is  followed  by  tcnce  every  day;  till  at  length  it  assumes  a  brown  colour, 

thlit  of  the  darts,  and  then  the  venomous  liquor  is  poured  and    becomes    much    harder   than   wax.      The    bees 

in.    The  sheath  sometimes  sticks  so  fast  in  the  wound  carry  it  on  their  hinder  legs ;   and  some  think  it  is  met 

that  the  animal  is  obliged  to  leave  it  behind,  by  which  with  on  the  birch,  the  willow,  and  poplar.     However  it 

the  bee  soon  after  dies,  and  the  wound  is  considerably  is  procured,  it  is  ceitain  that  they  plaster  the  inside  of 

inflamed.    It  might  at  first  appear  well  for  mankiiia  tlieir  hives  with  this  composition, 
if  the  bee  were  witliout  its  skin ;  but  upon  recollection        If  examined  through  a  glass  hive,  from  the  hurry  the 

it  will  be  found  that  the  little  animal  would  have  then  whole  swarm  is  in  tlie  whole  appears  at  fii-st  like  an- 

too  many  rivals  in  sharing  its  labours.  A  hundred  other  archy  and  confusion ;  but  the  spectator  soon  finds  every 

lazy  animals,  fond  of  honey  and  hating  labour,  would  animal  diligently  employed,  and  following  one  pursuit 

intrude  upon  the  sweets  of  the  hive,  and  the  treasure  with  a  settled  purpose.    Their  teeth  are  the  instruments 

would  be  carried  ofi'  for  want  of  armed  guardians  to  by  which  they  model  and  fashion  their  various  huild* 

protect  it  ings,  and  give  them  such  symmetry  and   perfection. 

From  examining  the  bee  singly,  we  now  come  to  con-  Thev  begin  at  the  top  of  the  hive ;  and  several  of  them 
sider  it  in  society,  as  an  animal  not  only  subject  to  laws,  work  at  a  time  at  the  cells  which  have  two  faces.  If 
but  active,  vigilant,  laborious,  and  disinterested.  All  they  are  stinted  with  regard  to  time  they  give  the  new 
its  provisions  are  laid  up  for  the  community,  and  all  its  cells  but  half  the  depth  which  they  ought  to  have,  leav* 
arts  in  building  a  cell  designed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  ing  them  imperfect  till  they  have  stretched  out  the  num- 
The  substance  with  which  bees  build  their  cells  is  wax,  ber  of  cells  necessary  for  the  present  occasion.  The  con* 
which  is  fashioned  into  convenient  apartments  for  tliem-  struction  of  their  combs  costs  them  a  great  deal  of  la- 
selves  and  their  young.  When  they  begin  to  work  in  hour :  they  are  made  by  iusensible  additions,  and  not 
their  hives  they  divide  themselves  into  four  companies  cast  at  once  in  a  mould,  as  some  are  a])t  to  imagine, 
^-one  of  which  roves  in  the  fields  in  seaixsh  of  materials;  There  seems  no  end  of  their  shaping,  finishing,  and  tiun- 
another  employs  itself  in  laying  out  the  bottoms  and  ing  them  neatly  up.  The  cells  for  their  young  are  most 
partitions  of  their  cells ;  a  third  is  em))loyed  in  making  carefully  foimed ;  those  designed  ibr  lodging  the  drones 
the  inside  smooth  from  the  rorners  and  augles ;  and  the  are  lai'ger  than  the  rest ;  and  that  for  the  queen-bee  the 
fourth  company  bring  food  for  the  rest,  or  relieve  those  largest  of  all.  The  cells  in  which  the  young  brood  are 
who  return  with  their  respective  buithens.  But  tbey  lodged  serve  at  difierent  times  for  containing  honey ; 
are  not  kept  constant  to  one  employment;  they  often  and  this  proceeds  from  an  obvious  cause :  every  worm, 
change  the  tasks  assigned  to  them — those  that  have  been  before  it  is  transformed  into  an  aurelia,  hangs  its  old 
at  work  being  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  those  that  skin  on  the  partitions  of  its  cell ;  and  thus,  while  it 
have  been  i«  tlie  fields  ali-eadv  take  their  places.  Th^v  strengthens  the  wall,  diminishes  the  capacity  of  its  late 
seem  even  to  have  signs  by  which  they  understand  each  apaitment  The  same  cell  in  a  single  summer  is  often 
other ;  for  when  any  of  them  wants  tood  it  bends  down  tenanted  by  three  or  four  worms  in  sucoessiou,  and  the 
its  trank  to  the  bee  from  whom  it  is  expected,  which  next  season  by  three  or  four  more.  Each  worm  takes 
then  opens  its  houey-bag  and  lets  some  drops  fall  into  particular  oare  to  foitify  the  pannels  of  its  cell  by  hang* 
the  other's  mouth,  whieh  is  at  that  time  open  to  receive  mg  up  its  spoils  thero :  thus,  the  partitions  being  Uned 
it  Their  diligence  and  labour  is  so  great,  that  in  a  day's  six  or  eight  deep,  become  at  last  too  narrow  for  a  new 
time  they  are  able  to  make  eells  whieh  lie  upon  each  brood,  and  are  converted  into  store-bouses  for  honey, 
other,  numerous  enough  to  contain  three  thousand  bees.        Those  cells  where  nothing  but  honey  is  deposited  ait 

If  we  examine  their  cells,  they  will  be  found  formed  much  deeper  than  the  rest    When  the  harvest  of  honey 

in  the  most  exact  proportion.    It  was  said  by  Papus,  an  is  so  plentiful  that  they  have  not  sufficient  room  for  it, 

ancient  geometrician,  that  of  all  other  figures  hexagons  they  either  lengthen  their  combs  or  build  more,  which 

were  the  most  convenient ;   for  when  placed  touching  are  much  longer  than  the  former.   Sometimes  tbey  work 

each  other  the  most  convenient  room  would  be  given  at  three  combs  at  a  time ;  for  when  there  are  three  work- 

and  the  smallest  lost     The  eells  of  the  bees  are  perfect  houses,  more  bees  may  be  thus  employed  without  embav- 

hexagons ;  these  in  every  honeycomb  are  double,  ouen-  jrassing  each  other. 

ing  on  either  side  and  closed  at  the  bottom.     The  botr        But  honey,  as  was  before  observed,  is  not  the  only 

toms  are  composed  of  little  triangular  panes,  which,  food  upon  which  these  animals  subsist     The  meid 

when  united  together,  terminate  in  a  point,  and  lie  ex-  of  flowers,  of  which  their  wax  is  formed,  is  ona  oTtheir 
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most  faToiirite  repasts.    Thie  is  a  diet  which  they  live  secret  retreais  of  the  hi^e,  where  she  most  usaally 

upon  duriDg  the  sumraer,  and  of  which  they  lay  up  a  Upon  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  depends  all  expects 

large  winter  provision.    The  wax  of  which  their  combs  tions  of  a  future  progeny ;  for  the  working  bees  are  of  no 

are  made  is  no  more  than  this  nieal  digested  and  wrought  sex.  and  only  labour  for  another  offering :  yet  sach  is 

into  a  paste.    When  the  flowers  upon  which  bees  gene-  their  attention  to  their  queen,  that  if  siie  happens  to  die 

rally  feed  are  not  fully  bloWU,  and  this  meal  or  dust  is  they  will  leave  off  working,  and  take  no  further  care 

not  offered  iiJ  sufficient  quantities,  the  bees  pinch  the  of  posterity.     If,  however,  another  queen  is  in  this  state 

tops  of  the  stamina  in  which  it  is  contained  with  their  of  universal  despair  presented  them,  they  immediately 

teeth,  and  thus  anticipate  the  progress  of  vegetation.    In  acknowledge  her  for  their  sovereign,  and  onoe  more 

April  and  May  the  bees  are  busy  ^m  moniing  to  even-  diligently  apply  to  their  labour.     It  must  he  observed, 

ing  in  gathering  this  meal;  but  When  the  weather  be-  however,  that  all  this  fertility  of  the  queen-bee,  and  the 

comes  too  hot  in  tlie  midst  of  summer  they  work  only  in  great  attentions  paid  to  her  by  the  rest,  are  controverted 

the  morning.  by  more  i-ecent  observers.  They  assert  that  the  common 

The  bee  is  furnished  with  a  stomach  for  its  wax  as  bees  are  parents  themselves ;  that  they  deposit  their  eggB 

well  as  its  hone^.     In  the  former  of  the  two  their  pow-  in  the  cells  which  they  have  prepared ;  that  the  females 

der  is  altered,  digested,  and  concocted  into  real  wax,  and  are  impregnated  by  the  males,  and  bring  forth  a  progeny 

.  is  thus  ejected  by  the  same  passage  by  which  it  is  swal-  which  is  wholly  their  own« 

lowed.     Eveiy  comb  newly   made  is  white ;    but  it        However,  to  go  on  widi  their  history  as  delivered  us 

becomes  yello^  as  it  grows  old,  and  almost  black  when  by  Mr.  Reaumur — When  the  queen-bee  has  deposited 

kept  too  long  in  the  hive.    Beside  the  wax  thus  digested,  the  number  of  eggs  necessary  in  the  cells,  the  woi^ing 

there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  powder  kneaded  up  for  bees  undertake  the  care  of  the  rising  posterity.    Thej 

food  in  every  hive,  and  kept  in  separate  cells  for  winter  are  seen  to  leave  off  their  usual  employments,  to  oon- 

pro vision.     This  is  called  by  the  country  people  bee-  struct  proper  receptacles  for  eggs,  or  to  complete  those 

bread,  and  contributes  to  the  health  and  strengtn  of  the  that  are  already  formed.    They  purposely  build  little 

animal  during  the  winter.   Those  who  rear  bees  may  rob  cells,  extremely  solid,  for  the  young,  in  which  they  em- 

them  of  their  honey,  and  feed  them  during  the  winter  ploy  a  great  deal  of  wax ;  those  designed  for  lodging  tha 

with  treacle  :    but  no  proper  substitute  has  yet  been  males,  as  was  already  observed,  are  larger  than  the  rest ; 

found  for  the  bee-bread,  and  without  it  the  animals  and  those  for  the  queen-bees  the  largest  of  all.    There 

become  consumptive  and  die.  is  usually  hut  one  egg  deposited  in  every  cell ;  but  when 

As  for  the  honey,  it  is  extracted  from  that  part  of  the  the  fecundity  of  the  queen  is  such  that  it  exceeds  the 

flower  called  the  nectareum.    From  the  mouth  this  deli-  number  of  cells  already  prepared,  there  are  sometimee 

cious  fluid  passes  into  the  gullet,  and  then  into  the  first  three  or  four  eggs  crowded  together  in  tlie  same  apart- 

stomach  or  honey-bag,  which,  when  filled,  appears  like  ment     But  this  is  an  inconvenience  that  the  working 

an  oblong  bladder.    Children  that  live  in  country  places  bees  will  by  no  means  suffer.     They  seem  sensible  that 

are  well  acquainted  with  this  bladder,  and  destroy  many  two  young  ones,  stuffed  up  in  the  same  ceU,  when  they 

bees  to  come  at  tfieir  store  of  honey.    When  a  bee  has  grow  larger  will  but  embarrass  and  at  last  destroy  each 

sufficiently  filled  its  first  stomach  it  returns  back  to  the  other ;  they  therefore  take  care  to  leave  a  cell  to  eveiy 

hive,  where  it  disgorges  the  honey  into  one  of  the  cells,  egf^,  and  remove  or  destroy  the  rest 
It  often  happens  the  bee  delivers  its  store  to  some  others       The  single  egg  that  is  left  remaining  is  fixed  to  the 

at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and  flies  off  for  a  fresh  supply,  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  touches  it  but  in  a  single  point 

Borne  honey-combs  are  always  left  open  for  common  use ;  A  day  or  two  after  it  is  deposited  the  worm  is  excluded 

but  many  others  are  stopped  up  till  there  is  a  necessity  flrom  the  shell  of  the  egg,  having  the  appearance  of  a 

of  opening  them.    Each  of  these  are  covered  carefully  maggot  rolled  up  in  a  ring,  and  lying  sofUy  on  a  bed 

with  wax,  so  close,  that  the  covers  seem  to  be  made  at  of  a  whitish  coloured  jelly ;  upon  which  also  the  little 

the  very  instant  the  fluid  is  deposited  within  them.  animal  begins  to  feed.    In  the  meantime,  the  instant  it 

Having  thus  given  a  cursory  description  of  the  insect,  appears  the  working  bees  attend  it  with  the  most  anx- 

individually  considered,  and  of  the  habitation  it  forms,  ious  and  parental  tenderness ;  they  famish  it  every  hour 

we  next  come  \o  its  social  habits  and  institutions :  and,  with  a  supply  of  this  whitish  substance,  on  which  it 

in  considering  this  little   animal  attentively,  after  the  feeds  and  lies,  and  watch  the  cell  with  unremitting  cars, 

necessary  precautions  for  the  immediate  preservation  There  are  nurses  that  have  greater  affection  for  the  off- 

of  the  community,  its  second  care  is  turned  to  the  con-  spring  of  othei's  than  many  parents  have  for  their  own 

tinuance  of  posterity.    How  numerous  soever  the  multi-  onildren.     They  are  constant  in  visiting  each  cell,  and 

tude  of  bees  may  appear  in  one  swarm,  yet  they  all  owe  seeing  that  nothing  is  wanting — ^preparing  the  white 

their  origin  to  a  single  parent,  which  is  called  the  queen-  mixture  (which  is  nothing  but  a  composition  of  honey 

bee.    It  is  indeed  surprising  that  a  single  insect  shall  in  and  wax)  in  their  own  bowels,  with  which  they  feed 

one  summer  give  birth  to  above  twenty  thousand  young;  them.    Thus  attended  and  plentifully  fed,  the  worm  in 

but  upon  opening  her  body  the  wonder  will  cease,  as  the  less  than  six  days'  time  comes  to  its  full  growth,  and  no 

number  of  eggs  appearing  at  one  time  amounts  to  five  longer  accepts  the  food  offered  it    When  the  bees  per- 

thousand.    This  animal,  whose  existence  is  of  such  im-  ceive  that  it  has  no  further  occasion  for  feeding  they 

J^ortance  to  her  subjects,  may  easily  he  distinguished  perform  the  last  offices  of  tenderness,  and  shut  the  little 

rom  the  rest  by  her  size  and  the  shape  of  her  body.  On  animal  up  in  its  cell,  walling  up  the  mouth  of  its  apart 

her  safety  depends  the  whole  welfare  of  the  common-  ment  with  wax ;  there  they  leave  the  worm  to  iteeli^ 

wealth ;  and  tne  attention  paid  her  by  all  the  i-est  of  the  having  secured  it  from  eveiy  external  injury, 
swarm  evidently  show  the  uependenoe  her  subjects  have       The  worm  is  no  sooner  left  enclosed,  but  from  a  slate  J 

upon  her  secunty.    If  this  insect  be  carefully  observed,  of  inaction  it  begins  to  labour,  extending  and  shorten-  I 

she  will  be  seen  at  times  attended  with  a  numerous  ing  its  body,  and  by  this  means  lining  the  walls  of  its  ] 

retinue,  marching  from  cell  to  cell,  plunging  the  ex-  apartment  with  a  sUken  tiupestiy,  which  it  spins  in  the 

tremity  t>f  her  body  into  many  of  them,  and  leaving  a  manner  of  caterpillars  before  they  undergo  their  last 

small  egg  in  each.  transformation.    When  their  cell  is  thus  prepared  the 

The    bees  which    getierally  compose  her  train    are  animal  is  soon  after  transformed  into  an  aurelia,  but 

thought  to  be  males,  which  serve  to  impregnate  her  by  differing  from  that  of  the  common  caterpillar,  as  it  ex- 

turns.    These  are  larger  and  blacker  than  the  common  hibits  not  only  the  legs  but  the  wings  of  the  future  bee 

bees — without  stings  and  without  iodustiy.    They  seem  in  its  present  state  of  inactivity.    Thus,  in  about  twenty 

formed  only  to  transmit  a  posterity,  and  to  attend  the  or  one  and  twenty  days  after  the  egg  is  laid  the  bee  is 

queen  whenever  she  thinxs  proper  to  issue  from  the  completely  formed,  ana  fitted  to  undeigo  the  Cfttigoee  of 
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ito  state.    When  all  its  parts  have  acquired  their  proper  markable  that  all  these  aniinals,  of  whatever  kind,  that 

strength  and  consistence,  tlie  young  animal  oiiens  its  have  long  been  under  the  protection  of  man  seem  to 

prison  by  niercing  with  its  teeth  the  waxen  door  that  con-  lose  a  part  of  their  natin-al  sagacity  in  providing  for 

fines  it  When  just  freed  from  its  cell  it  is  as  yet  moist,  themselves.    The  rabbit  when  domesticated  foi^gets  to 

and  incommoded  with  the  spoils  of  its  former  situation ;  dig  holes — the  hen  to  build  a  nest — ^and  the  bee  to  seek 

but  the  officious  bees  are  soon  seen  to  flock  round  it,  a  shelter  that  shall  protect  it  from  the  inclemencies  of 

and  to  lick  it  clean  on  all  sides  with  their  trunks ;  while  winter.     In  those  countries  where  the  bees  are  wild 

another   band,  with  equal  assiduity,  are  observed  to  feed  and  unprotected  by  man  they  are  always  sure  to  build 

it  with  honey;  others  again  begin  immediately  to  cleanse  their  waxen  cells  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ;  but  with  us 

the  cell  that  has  been  just  left,  to  carry  the  oixlures  out  they  seem  improvident  in  their  choice,  and  the  first 

of  the  hive,  and  to  fit  the  place  for  a  new  inhabitant,  gre^n  branch  tiiat  sto]>s  their  flight  seems  to  be  thought 

The  young  bee  soon  repays  their  care  by  its  industry ;  sufficient  for  their  abode  through  winter.     However,  it 

for  as  soon  as  its  external  parts  become  dry  it  discovere  does  not  appear  that  the  queen  chooses  the  place  where 

its  natural  appetite  for  labour,  and  industnously  begins  they  are  to  alight,  for  many  of  the  stragglers,  who  seem 

the  task,  which  it  pursues  unremittingly  through  life,  to  be  pleased  with  a  particular  bi-anch,  go  and  settle 

The  toil  of  man  is  irksome  to  him,  and  he  earns  his  upon  it ;  othei-s  are  seen  to  succeed,  and  at  last  the 

subsistence  with    pain;  but  this  little  animal  seems  queen  herself,  when  she  finds  a  sufficient  number  there 

happy  in  its  pursuit,  and  finds  delight  in  all  its  em-  before  her,  goes  to  make  it  the  place  of  her  head-quar- 

ployment  ters.    When  the  queen  is  settled  the  rest  .of  the  swHim 

When  just  freed  from  the  cell,  and  properly  equipped  soon  follow ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 

b^  its  fellow-bees  for  duty,  it  at  once  issues  from  the  whole  body  seem  to  be  at  ease.     It  sometimes  is  found 

hive,  and,  instructed  only  by  Nature,  goes  in  quest  of  that  thei-e  are  two  or  three  queens  to  a  swarm,  and  the 

flowers,  chooses  only  those  that  yield  it  a  supply,  rejects  colony  is  formed  into  parties ;  but  it  most  usually  hap- 

such  as  are  barren  of  honey  or  have  been  ali'eady  drained  pens  that  one  of  these  is  more  considerable  than  the 

by  other  adventurers,  and  when  loaded  is  never  at  a  other,  and  the  bees  by  degrees  desert  the  weakest  to 

loss  to  find  its  way  back  to  the  common  habitation  take  shelter  under  the  most  powerful  protei*tor.    The 

After  this  first  sally  it  begins  to  gather  the  mealy  powder  deserted  queen  does  not  long  survive  this  defeat ;  she 

tliat  lies  on  every  flower,  which  is  afterwards  converted  takes  refuge  under  the  new  monareh,  and  is  soon  de- 

into  wax ;  and  with  this,  the  ver^  first  day,  it  returns  strayed  by  her  jealous  rival.    Till  this  cruel  execution 

with  two  large  balls  stuck  to  its  thighs.  is  performed  the  bees  never  go  out  to  work ;  and  if  there 

Wlien  bees  firet  t)egin  to  break  their  prisons  there  are  should  still  be  a  queen-bee  belonging  to  the  new  colony 

generally  above  a  hundred  excluded  in  one  day.    Thus,  left  in  the  old  hive,  she  always  undergoes  the  fate  of  the 

in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  number  uf  the  iur  former.     However,  it  must  Ve  obseiTcd  that  tlie  bees 

habitants  in  one  hive  of  moderate  size  becomes  so  great,  never  sacrifice  any  of  tlieir  queens  when  the  hive  is  full 

tliat  there  is  no  place  to  contain  the  new  comers ;  and  of  wax  and  honey ;  for  there  is  at  that  time  uo  danger  in 

the^  are  scarcely  excluded  from  the  cell  when  they  are  maintaining  a  plurality  of  breedei-s. 
obliged  by  the  old  bees  to  sally  forth  in  quest  of  new        When  the  swaim  is  thus  conducted  to  a  place  of  rest, 

habitations.    In  other  words  the  hive  begins  to  swarm,  and  the  policy  of  government  is  settled,  the  bees  soon 

and  the  new  progeny  prepares  for  exile.  resume  their  former  labours.    The  making  cells,  storing 

While  there  is  room  enough  in  the  hive  the  bees  re-  them   vrith   honey,  impregnating  the  queen,  making 

main  quietly  together ;  it  is  necessity  alone  that  compels  proper  cells  for  the  rising  progeny,  and  protecting  them 

the  separation.     Sometimes,  indeea,  the  young  brood  nrom  external  danger,  employ  their  unceasing  industry, 

with  graceless  obstinacy  refuse  to  depart,  and  even  ven-  But  soon  after,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer, 

ture  to  resist  their  progenitors.    The  young  ones  are  when  the  colony  is  sufficiently  stored  with  inhabitants, 

known  by  being  browner  than  the  old,  with  whiter  hair:  a  most  cruel  policy  ensues.    The  drone  bees,  which  are 

the  old  ones  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  with  red  hair.    The  (as  has  been  said)  generally  in  the  hive  to  the  number 

two  armies  are  therefore  easily  distinguishable,  and  of  a  hundred,  are  marked  for  slaughter.    These — which 

dreadful  battles  are  often  seen  to  ensue.    But  the  vie-  had  hitherto  led  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  whose 

tory  almost  ever  terminates  with  strict  poetical  justice  only  employment  was  in  impregnating  the  queen,  and 

in  favour  of  the  veterans,  and  the  rebellious  offspring  rioting  upon  the  laboure  of  the  hive  without  aiding  in 

are  driven  off,  not  without  loss  and  mutilation.  the  general  toil — now  share  the  fate  of  most  volup- 

In  different  countries  the  ^arms  make  their  appear^  tuaries,  and  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  general  resentment 

ance  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  there  are  sevei*al  of  society. 

signs  previous  to  this  intended  migration.  The  night  The  working  bees  in  a  body  declai'e  war  against  them ; 
before,  an  unusual  buzzing  is  heard  in  the  hive ;  in  the  and  in  two  or  three  days*  time  the  ground  all  round  the 
morning,  though  the  weather  be  soft  and  inviting,  they  hive  is  covered  with  their  dead  bodies.  Nay,  tlie  work- 
seem  not  to  obey  the  call,  being  intent  on  more  import-  ing  bees  will  even  kill  such  drones  as  are  yet  in  the 
ant  meditations  within.  All  labour  is  discontinued  in  worm  state  in  the  cell,  and  eject  their  bodies  from  the 
the  hive—nsvei-y  bee  is  either  employed  in  forcing  or  re-  hive  among  the  general  cai-nage. 

luotantly  yieldmg  a  submission ;  at  length,  after  some        When  a  hive  sends  out  several  swarms  in  the  year, 

noise  and  tumult,  a  queen-bee  is  chosen  to  guard  rather  the  firet  is  always  the  best  and  the  most  numerous.  These, 

than  conduct  the  young  colony  to  other  habitations,  and  having  the  whole  summer  before  them,  have  the  more 

then  they  are  marshalled  without  any  apparent  con-  time  for  making  wax  and  honey,  and  consequently  their 

doctor.    In  less  than  a  minute  tliey  leave  their  native  laboure  are  the  most  valuable  to  the  proprietor.  AlUiough 

al)ode,  and,  forming  a  cloud  round  their  protectress,  the  swarm  chiefly  consists  of  the  youngest  bees,  yet  it  is 

they  set  off  without  seeming  to  know  the  place  of  des-  often  found  that  bees  of  all  ages  compose  the  multitude 

tination — "  the  world  before  them,  where  to  choose  their  of  emigrants,  and  it  often  happens  that  bees  of  all  ages 

place  of  rest'*    The  usual  time  of  swarming  is  from  are  seen  remaining  behind.    The  number  of  them  is 

ten  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  more  considerable  than  that  of  some  cities,  for  sometimes 

8im  shines  bright,  and  invites  them  to  seek  their  for-  upwards  of  forty  thousand  are  found  in  a  single  hive, 

tunes.    They  flutter  for  a  while  in  the  air  like  flakes  So  large  a  body  may  well  be  supposed  to  work  with  great 

of  snow,  and  sometimes  undertake  a  distant  journey,  expedition  ;  and  in  fact,  in  less  than  twenty-four  houre 

but  more  frequently  are  contented  with  some  neigh-  they  will  make  combs  above  twenty  inches  long  and 

bouring  asylum — the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  chimney-pot,  seven  or  eight  broad.    Sometimes  they  will  half   fill 

ar  some  other  exposed  situation.     It  is,  indeed,  re-  their  hives  with  wax  in  less  Uian  five  days.    In  the  first 
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fifteen  days  they  are  always  found  to  make  more  wax  the  bee  is  less  by  one-half  than  the  European  bee,  and 

than  they  do  aftei-wards  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  more  Ma^k  and  round.     Thpy  have  no  stiing,  and  make 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  natural  history  of  these  their  cells  in  hollow  trees,  where,  if  the  hole  they  meet 

animals,  as  usually  found  in  our  own  country.     How  with  is  too  large,  they  form  a  sort  of  waxen  house  of  tlie 

they  are  treated  so  as  to  produce  the  gi'eatest  quantity  shape  of  a  pear,  and  in  this  they  lodge  and  store  their 

of  honey  belongs  i-ather  to  the  rural  economist  than  the  honey  and  lay  their  eggs.     They  lay  up  their  honey  in 

natural  historian  ;  volumes  have  beeu  written  on  the  waxen  vessels  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg^  of  a  black  or 

subject,  and  still  more  i^emains  equally  curious  and  new.  deep  violet  colour ;  and  these  are  so  joined  together  that 

One  thing,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  there  is  no  space  left  between  them.    The  honey  nerer 

farm  or  a  counti'v  may  be  over-stocKed  with  bees  as  with  congeals,  but  is  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  and  the 

any  other  sort  of  animal ;  for  a  certain  number  of  hives  colour  of  amber.     Resembling  these,  there  are  found 

always  require  a  certain  number  of  flowers  to  subsist  on.  little  black  bees  without  a  string  in  all  the  tropical 

When  the  flowers  near  home  are  rifled,  then  are  these  climates ;  and  though  those  countries  are  replete  with 

industrious  insects  seen  taking  more  extensive  ranges,  bees  like  our  own,  yet  those  form  the  most  useful  and 

but  their  abilities  may  be  overtaxed ;  and  if  they  are  laborious  tribe  in  that  part  of  the  world.    The  honey 

obliged  in  quest  of  honey  to  go  far  from  home,  they  are  they  produce  is  neither  so  unpalatable. nor  so  surfeiting 

over-wearied  in  the  pursuit,  they  are  devoured  by  birds,  as  ours ;  and  the  wax  is  so  soft  that  it  is  only  nsed  for 

or  beat  down  by  the  winds  and  rain.  medicinal  pui'poses,  it  being  never  foimd  hard  enough 

From  a  knowledge  of  this,  in  souje  parts  of  France  and  to  foi*m  into  candles,  as  in  Europe. 

Piedmont  they  have  contrived,  as  1  have  often  seen,  a  Of  insects  that  receive  the  name  of  bees  among  us 

kind  of  floating  bee-house.  there  are  several,  which,  however,  difl'er  widely  from  that 

They  have  on  board  one  barge  threescore  or  a  hundred  industrious,  social  race  we  have  been  just  describing, 

bee-hives,  well  defended  from  the  inclemency  of  an  acci-  The  bumble-bee  is  the  largest  of  all  this  tribe,  being  as 

dental  storm :  and  with  these  the  owners  sufl'er  them-  laige  as  the  first  joiiit  of  one's  middle  finger.     These 

selves  to  float  gently  down  the  river.    As  the  bees  are  are  seen  in  every  field  and  perched  on  every  flower, 

continually  choosing   their    flower  pasture   along  the  Tliey  build  their  nest  in  holes  in  the  ground,  of  dry 

banks  of  the  stream  they  are  furnished  wiih  sweets  leaves  mixed  with  wax  and  wool,  defended  with  moss 

before  unrifled;   and  thus  a  single  floating  bee-house  from  the  weather.    Each  humble-bee  makes  a  separate 

yields  the   proprietor  ik  considerable  income.     Why  a  cell  about  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  whi<h  is  round 

method  similar  to  this  has  never  been  adopted  in  Eng-  and  hollow,  containing  the  honey  in  a  bag.    Several  of 

land,  whera  we  have  more  gentle  rivers  and  more  flowery  these  cells  are  joined  together,  in  such  a  manner  that 

banks  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  know  not ;  the  whole  appears  like  a  cluster  of  grapes.     The  femaleSi 

certainly  it  might  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  yield  which  have  the  appearance  of  wasps,  are  very  few,  and 

the  possessor  a  secure,  though   perhaps    a   moderate  their  eggs  are  laid  in  cells,  which  the  rest  soon  cover 

income.  over  with  wax.    It  is  uncertain  wliether  they  have  a 

Eaving  mentioned  the  industry  of  these  admirable  queen  or  not;  but  there  is  one  much  larger  than  the 

insects,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  the  eflects  rest,  without  wings  and  without  hair,  and  all  over  black, 

of  tlieir  labour — of  that  wax  and  honey  which  is  turned  like  polished  ebony.    This  goes  and  views  all  the  works 

hv  man  to  such  various  uses.    Bees  gather  two  kinds  from  time  to  time,  and  eutei-s  into  the  cell  as  if  it 

of  wax,  one  coarse  and  the  other  fine.    The  coarser  sort  wanted  to  see  whether  OA'crything  was  done  right    In 

is  bitter,  and  with  this,  which  is  called  "  propolis,"  they  the  morning  the  young  humble-bees  are  very  idle,  and 

stop  up  all  the  holes  and  crevices  of  their  hives.    It  is  seem  not  at  all  inclined  to  labour,  till  one  of  the  largest, 

of  a  more  resinous  nature  than  the  fine  wax,  and  is  con-  about  seven  o'clock,  thnists  half  its  body  from  a  hole 

sequently  better  qualified  to  resist  the  moisture  of  the  designed  for  that  pui'pose,  and  seated  on  the  top  of  tbe 

season,  and  preserve  the  works  warm  ami  dry  within,  nest,  beats  its  wings  for  twenty  minutes  successively, 

The  tine  wax  is  as  necessary  to  tbe  animal's  preserva-  buzzing  the  whole  time,  till  the  whole  colony  is  put  in 

tion  as  the  honey  itself.    With  this  they  make  their  lodg-  motion.    The  humble-bees  gather  honey  as  well  as  the 

ings,  with  this  they  cover  the  cells  of  their  young,  and  common  bees ;  but  it  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  good,  nor 

in  tliis  they  lay  up  their  magazines  of  honey.     This  is  the  wax  so  clean  or  so  capable  of  fusion, 

made,  as  has  been  already  observed,  from  the  dust  Besides  the  bees  ali'eady  mentioned,  there  are  various 

of  flowere,  which  is  carefully  kneaded  by  the  little  in-  kinds  among  us  that  have  much   the  appearance  of 

sect,  then  swallowed,  and,  having  undergone  a  kind  honey-makers,  and  yet  make  only  wax.    The  wood-bee 

of  digestion,  is  formed  into  the  cells  which  answer  such  is  seen  in  every  garden.     It  is  rather  larger  than  the 

a  variety  of  purposes.    To  collect  this  the  animal  rolls  common  queen-bee ;  its  body  is  of  a  blueish  black,  which 

itself  in  the  dust  of  the  flower  it  would    rob,  and  thus  is  smooth  and  shiuing.     It  b^ins  to  appear  at  the  ap- 

takes  up  the  vegetable  dust  with  the  hair  of  its  body,  proaoh  of  spring,  and  is  seen  flying  near  walls  exposed 

Then  carefully  brushing  it  up  into  a  lump,  with  its  fore-  to  a  sunny  aspect    This  bee  makes  its  nest  in  some 

paws  it  thrusts  the  composition  into  two  cavities  behind  piece  of  wood,  which  it  contrives  to  scoop  and  hollow 

tbe  thighs,  which  are  made  like  spoons  to  receive  the  for  its  pur]>ose.    This,  however,  is  never  done  in  trees 

wax,  and  the  hair  that  lines  them  serves  to  keep  it  from  that  are  standing,  for  the  wood  it  makes  choice  of  is 

falling.  half  rotten.    The  holes  are  not  made  directly  forward, 

As  of  wax,  there  are  also  two  kinds  of  honey — the  but  turning  to  one  side,  and  having  an  opening  sofficient 

white  and  the  yellow.    The  white  is  taken  without  fire  to  admit  one's  middle  fluger,  from  whence  runs  tbe  inner 

from  the  honey-combs.    The  yellow  is  extracted   by  apartment,  generally  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long.    The 

heat,  and  squeezed  through  bags  in  a  press.    The  best  iustruments  used  iu  boring  these  cavities  are  their  teeth ; 

honey  is  new,  thick,  and  granulated,  of  a  clear  trans-  the  cavity  is  usually  branched  into  three  or  four  apar^ 

parent  white  colour,  of  a  soft  and  aromatic  smell,  and  ments,  and  in  each  of  these  they  lay  their  eggs,  to  the 

of  a  sweet  and  lively  taste.    Honey  made  in  mountain-  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  each  sepai*ate  and  distinct  from 

ous  countries  is  perferable  to  that  of  the  valley.    The  the  rest    The  egg  is  involved  in  a  soit  of  paste,  which 

honey  made  in  the  spring  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  serves  at  once  for  the  young  animal's  protection  and 

that  gathered  in  summer,  which  last  is  still  more  valu-  nourishment     The  grown  bees,  however,  feed  apca 

able  than  that  of  autumn,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade  small  insects,  particularly  a  louse  of  a  rediah-browB 

and  lose  their  fragrance.  colour,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

The  bees  are  nearly  alike  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world,  yet  Mason-bees  make  their  cells  with  a  sort  of  mortar 

there  are  difierences  worthy  our  notice.    In  Guadaloupe  made  of  earth,  which  they  build  against  a  wall  thai  is 
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expoadd  to  the  sun.    The  mortar,  which  at  first  is  soft,  Of  all  other  insects  the  wasp  is  the  most  fierce,  vora- 

600D  beeomes  as  hard  as  stone,  and  in  this  their  eggs  oious,  aod  most  dangeixnis  when  enraged.     They  are 

are  laid.    Each  nest  -contains  seven  or  eight  cells,  an  seen  wherever  flesh  is  cutting  up  gorging  themselves 

egg  in  every  cell,  placed  regularly  one  over  the  other,  with  the  spoil,  and  then  flying  to  their  nests  with  their 

If  the  nest  remains  unhurt  or  wants  but  little  repairs,  reeking  prey.    They  make  war  also  on  evei7  other  fly, 

they  make  use  of  them  the  year  ensuing ;  and  thus  they  and  the  spider  himself  dreads  their  approach, 

often  serve  three  or  four  years  successively.    From  the  Every  community  among  bees  is  composed  of  females 

strength  of  their  houses  one  would  think '^these  bees  in  or  queens,  drones  or  males,  and  neutral  or  working  bees, 

perfect  security,  yet  none  are  more  exposed  than  they.  Wasps  hnve  similar  occupations ;  the  two  first  are  for 

A  worm  with  very  strong  teeth  is  often  found  to  bore  propagating  the  species — ^the  last  for  nursing,  defending, 

into  their  little  fortifications,  and  devour  their  young.  and  supporting  tne  rising  progeny.    Among  bees,  how- 

The  ground-bee  builds  its  nest  in  the  eaith,  wherein  ever,  there  is  seldom  above  a  queen  or  two  in  a  hive ; 

ihey  make  round  holes  five  or  six  inches  deep — the  among  wasps  tliere  are  above  two  or  three  hundred, 

mouth  being  narrow,  and  only  just  sufficient  to  admit  As  soon  as  the  summer  begins  to  invigorate  the  in- 

the  little  inhabitants.  sect  tribes  the  wasps  are  the  most  of  the  number,  and 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  observe  the  patience  and  are  diligently  employed  either  in  providing  provisions 

assiduity  with  which  Siey  labour.    They  carry  out  all  for  their  nest,  if  already  made,  or  in  making  one,  if  the 

the  earth,  grain  by  grain,  to  the  moutn  of  the  hole,  former  habitation  be  too  small  to  receive  the  increasing 

where  it  forms  a  little  hillock — an  Alps  compared  to  the  community.    The  nest  is  one  of  the  most  curious  objects 

power  of  the  ailist  by  which  it  is  raised.    Sometimes  the  in  natural  history,  and  contrived  almost  as  artificially 

walks  of  a  garden  are  found  undermined  by  their  labours,  as  that  of  the  bees  themselves     Their  principal  care  is 

some  of  the  holes  running  directly  downwards,  others  to  seek  out  a  hole  that  has  been  beg^n  by  some  other 

horizontally  beneath  the  suifiBUie..-  They  lay  up  in  these  animal — a  field-mouse,  a  rat,  or  a  mole — to  build  their 

cavities  provisions  for  their  young,  which  consists  of  a  nests  in.    They  sometimes  build  upon  the  plain,  where 

paste  that  has  the  appearance  of  corn,  and  is  of  a  sweet-  they  ave  sure  of  the  dryness  of  their  situation,  but  most 

ish  taste.  commonly  on  the  side  of  a  bank  to  avoid  the  rain  or 

The  leaf-cutting  bees  make  their  nest  and  lay  their  water  that  would  otherwise  annoy  them.  When  they 
eggs  among  bits  of  leaves,  very  artificially  placed  in  have  chosen  a  proper  place  they  go  to  work  with  won- 
holes  in  the  earth  of  about  the  length  of  a  tooth-pick  derful  assiduity.  Their  first  labour  is  to  enlarge  and 
case.  They  make  the  bits  of  leaves  of  a  roundish  form,  widen  the  hole,  taking  away  the  earth  and  carrying  it 
and  with  them  line  the  inside  of  their  habitations.  This  ofi"  to  some  distence.  They  are  perfectly  formed  for 
tapestiT  is  still  further  lined  by  a  redish  kind  of  paste,  labour,  being  furnished  with  a  trunk  above  their  mouths, 
somewhat  sweet  or  acid.  These  bees  are  of  various  two  snws  on  each  side,  which  play  to  the  right  and  left 
kinds;  those  that  build  their  nests  with  chesnnt-leaves  against  each  other,  and  six  strong,  muscular  legs  to  sup- 
are  as  big  as  drones,  but  those  of  the  rose-tree  are  smaller  port  them.  They  cut  the  earth  into  small  parcels  with 
than  the  common  bee.  their  saws,  and  carry  it  out  with  their  legs  or  paws. 

The  wall-bees  are  so  called  because  they  make  their  This  is  the  work  of  some  days ;  and  at  length  the  out- 
nests  in  walls  of  a  kind  of  siiky  membrane,  with  which  line  of  their  habitation  is  formed,  making  a  cavity  of 
they  fill  up  the  vacuities  between  the  small  stones  which  about  a  foot  and  a  half  every  way.  Whjile  some  are 
form  the  sides  of  their  habitation.  Their  apartment  working  in  this  manner,  others  are  roving  the  fields  to 
consists  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end,  each  in  the  seek  out  the  materials  for  their  building.  To  prevent  the 
shape  of  a  woman's  thimble.  Though  the  web  which  eailh  from  falling  down  and  crushing  their  rising  city 
lines  this  habitation  is  thick  and  warm,  yet  it  is  trans-  into  ruin,  they  make  a  sort  of  roof  with,  their  gluey  sub- 
parent,  and  of  a  whitish  colour.  This  snbstanoe  is  sup-  stance,  to  which  they  begin  to  fix  the  rudiments 
posed  to  be  spun  from  the  animal's  body.  The  males  of  their  buildings,  working  from  the  top  downwards,  as 
aod  females  are  of  a  size,  but  the  former  are  without  a  if  they  were  hanging  a  bell,  which,  however,  they  at 
sting.  To  these  varieties  of  the  bee  kind  might  be  added  length  close  up  at  the  bottom.  The  materials  with 
several  others  which  are  all  different  in  nature,  but  not  which  they  build  their  nests  are  bits  of  wood  and  glue, 
sufficiently  distinguished  to  excite  curiosity.  The  wood  they  get  where  they  can  fi-om  the  rails  and 

posts  which  they  meet  with  in  the  fields  and  elsewhere. 

— — ^—  These  they  saw  and  divide  into  a  multitude  of  small 

fibres,  of  which  they  take  up  little  bundles  in  their 

CHAP,  ni.  claws,  letting  fall  upon  them  a  few  drops  of  gluey  matter 

with    which   their  bodies  are  provided,  by  the  help 

OFTHEWASP.  of  which  they  kneed  the  whole  composition  into  a  paste, 

which  serves  them  in  their  future  building.    When  they 

However  similar  man^  insects  may  be  in  appearance,  have  returned  with  this  to  their  nest,  they  stick  their 

this  does  not  Imply  a  similitude  in  their  history.    The  load  of  paste  on  that  part  where  they  make  their  walls 

bee  and  the  wasp  resemble  each  other  very  strongly,  yet,  and  partitions;  they  tread  it  close  with  their  feet  and 

in  examining  their  manner  and  their  duration,   tt)ey  trowel  it  with  their  tnmks,  still  going  backwards  as  they 

difier  very  widely.     The  bee  labours  to  lay  up  honey,  work.      Having  repeated  this  operation  three  or  four 

and  lives  to  enjoy  the  finiits  of  its  industry ;  the  wasp  times,  the  composition  is  at  length  flatted  out  until  it 

appears  equally  assiduous;  but  only  works  for  postenty,  becomes  a  sfnall  leaf  of  a  grey  colour,  much  finer  than 

as  the  habitation  is  scarcely  completed  when  the  inha-  }mper,  and  of  a  pi-etty  firm  texture.    This  done,  the 

bitant  diea  same  was])  retui-us  to  the  field  to  collect  a  second 

The  wasp  is  well  known  to  he  a  winged  insect  with  a  load  of  paste,  repeating  the  same  several  times,  placing 

sdng — to  be  longer  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  the  layer   upon   layer,  and  strengtheping  every  partition 

bee-— to  be  marked  with  bright  yellow  circles  round  the  in  proportion    to    the    wants  or  convenience  of   the 

^dy — and  to  be  the  most  swift  and  active  insect  of  all  genera)  fabric.    Other  working  wasps  come  quickly  after 

the  fly  kind.    On  each  side  of  the  mouth  this  animal  is  to  repeat  the  same  operation,  laying  more  leaves  upon 

ftimished  with  along  tooth,  notched  like  a  saw,  and  with  the  tormer,  till  at  length,  after  much  toil,  they  have 

ttiese  it  is  enabled  to  cut  any  substance,  not  omitting  finished  the  large  roof  which  is  to  secure  them  from  the 

meat  itself,  and  to  carry  it  to  its  nest    Wasps  live,  like  tumblings  in  of  the  earth.     This  home  being  finished, 

bees,  in  community,  and  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  thou*  they  make  another  entrance  to  their  habitation,  designed 

iaod  are  found  inhabiting  a  single  nest  either  for  letting  in  the  warmth  of  the  sun  or  for  esoap* 
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ing  in  case  one  door  be  invaded  by  plunderers.    Cer-  their  nests  for  the  nourishment  of  their  brood.    Those 

tain,  however,    it  is,  that  by  one  of  these  they  always  who  cannot  drive  them  away  lay  for  them  a  piece  of  ox's 

enter,  by  the  other  they  sally  forth  to  tlieir  toil— each  liver,  which,  being  without  fibres,  they  prefer  to  other 

hole  being  so  small  that  they  can  pass  but  one  at  a  flesh ;  and  whenever  they  are  found  all  other  flies  are 

time.    The  walls  being  thus  composed,  and  ihe  whole  seen  to  desert  the  place  immediately.     Such  is  the  dread 

somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  they  labour  at  their  witli  which  these  little  animals  impress  all  the  rest  of  the 

cells,  which  they  compose  of  the  same  paper-like  sub-  insect  tribes,  which  they  seize  and  devour  without  merey, 

stance  that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  outside  work,  that  they  vanish  at  their  approach.    Wherever  they  fly, 

Their  combs  differ  from  those  of  bees,  not  less  in  the  like  the  eagle  or  the  falcon,  they  form  a  desert  in  the  air 

composition  than  the  position  v/hiiSh  they  are  always,  around  them.     In  this  manner  the  si^mmer  is  pamd  in 

seen  to  obtain.    The  honey-comb  of  the  bee  is  edgeways  plundering  the  neighbourhood  and  rearing  up  their 

with  respect  to  the  hive ;  that  of  the  wasp  is  flat,  and  young ;  every  day  adds  to  their  numbers ;    and  ifom 

the  mouth  of  every  cell  opens  downwards.    Thus  is  their  strength,  agility,  and  indiscriminate  appetite  for 

their  habitation  contiived,  story  above  story,  supported  every  kind  of  provision,  were  they  as  long-lived  as  the 

by  several  rows  of  pillars  which  give  firmness  to  the  bee  they  would  soon  swarm  upon  the  face  of  Nature,  and 

whole  building,  while  the  upper  story  is  flat-roofed,  and  become  the  most  noxious  plague  of  man  ;  but  provi- 

smooth  as  the  pavement  of  a  room  laid  with  squaras  dentially  their  lives  are  measured  to  their  mischief,  and 

of  marble.     The  wasps  can  fi-eely  walk  upon  these  they  live  but  a  single  season. 

stories  between  the  pillars  to  do  whatever  their  wants  While  the  summer  heats  continue  they  are  bold,  vora- 

require.    The  pillars  ai-e  very  hai-d  and  compact,  being  oious,  and  enterprising ;   but  as  the  qun  withdraws  it 

larger  at  each  end  than  in  the  middle,  not  much  unlike  seems  to  rob  them  of  their  courage  and  activity.    In  pro- 

the  columns  of  a  building.    All  the  cells  of  the  nest  are  portion  as  the  cold  increases  they  are  seen  to  become 

only  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  young,  being  re-  more  domestic ;  they  seldom  leave  the  nest,  they  make 

plete  with  neither  wax  nor  honey.  but  short  adventures  from  home,  they  flutter  about  in 

Each  cell  is  like  that  of  the  bee,  hexagonal ;    but  the  noon-day  heats,  and  soon  after  return  chilled  and 

they  are  of  two  sorts — the  one  larger  for  the  production  feeble. 

of  dae  male  and  female  wasps,  the  otUer  less  for  the  re-  As  their  calamities  increase  new  passions  soon  begin 
cepdon  of  the  working  part  of  the  community.  When  to  take  place ;  the  care  for  posterity  no  longer  continues, 
the  female  is  impregnated  by  the  male  she  lays  an  egg  and  as  the  parents  ant  no  longer  able  to  provide  their 
in  each  cell,  and  sticks  it  in  with  a  kind  of  gummy  matter  growing  progeny  a  supply,  they  take  the  barbarous  reso- 
to  prevent  its  falling  out  From  this  egg  proceeds  the  lution  of  sacrificing  them  all  to  the  necessity  of  the 
insect  in  its  worm  state,  of  which  the  old  ones  are  ex-  times.  In  this  manner,  like  a  garrison  upon  short  allow- 
tremely  careful,  feeding  it  from  time  to  time  till  it  ance,  all  the  useless  bands  are  destroyed;  the  young 
becomes  large  and  entirely  fills  up  its  cell.  But  the  worms,  which  a  little  before  they  fed  and  protected  with 
wasp  community  diflei-s  from  that  of  the  bee  in  this —  so  much  assiduity,  are  now  butchered  and  dragged  from 
that  among  the  latter  the  working-bees  take  the  parental  their  cells.  As  the  cold  increases  they  no  longer  find 
duties  upon  them,  whereas  among  the  wasps  the  females  sufiicient  warmth  in  their  nests,  which  grow  hateful  to 
aloue  are  permitted  to  feed  their  young  and  to  nurse  them,  and  they  fly  to  seek  it  in  the  comers  of  houses, 
their  rising  progeny.  For  this  purpose  the  female  waits  and  places  that  receive  an  artificial  heat.  But  the  winter 
with  great  patience  till  the  working-wasps  have  brought  is  still  unsupportable ;  and  before  the  new  year  begins 
in  their  provisions,  which  she  takes  from  them  and  cuts  they  wither  and  die — the  working-wasps  first,  the  nnilea 
into  pieces.  She  then  goes  with  great  composure  from  soon  following,  and  many  of  the  females  suffer  in  the 
cell  to  cell,  and  feeds  every  young  one  with  her  mouth,  general  calamity.  In  every  nest,  however,  one  or  two 
When  the  young  worms  have  come  to  a  ceitain  size  they  females  survive  the  winter,  and  having  been  impregnated 
leave  ofi*  eating,  and  begin  to  spin  a  vei-y  fine  silk,  by  the  male  during  the  preceding  season,  she  begins  in 
fixing  the  first  end  to  the  entrance  of  the  cell,  then  turn-  spring  to  lay  her  eggs  in  a  little  hole  of  her  own  con- 
ing their  heads  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  trivance.  This  bundle  of  eggs,  which  is  clustered  together 
tliey  fix  the  thi-ead  to  difierent  parU^,  and  thus  make  a  like  grapes,  soon  produces  two  worms,  which  the  £smale 
sort  of  door,  which  serves  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  the  takes  proper  precaution  to  defend  and  supply,  and  these 
cell.  After  this  they  divest  themselves  of  their  skins  when  hatched  soon  give  assistance  to  the  female,  who 
after  the  usual  mode  of  transformation  ;  the  aurelia,  by  is  employed  in  hatching  two  more ;  these  also  gathering 
degrees,  begins  to  emancipate  itself  from  its  shell ;  by  strength  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  web  that  enclosed 
little  and  little  it  thrusts  out  its  legs  and  wings,  and  them,  and  become  likewise  assistants  to  their  mother ; 
insensibly  acquires  the  colour  and  shape  of  its  parent.  fifteen  days  after  two  more  make  their  appearance ;  and 

The  wasp,  thus  formed  and  prepared  for  depredation,  thus  is  the  community  every  day  increasing,  wliile  the 

becomes  a  bold,  troublesome,  and  dangerous  insect ;  female  lays  in  every  cell,  first  a  male  and  tlien  a  female, 

there  are  no  dangers  that  it  will  not  encounter  in  pursuit  These  soon  after  become  breeders  in  turn,  till  from  a 

of  its  prey,  and  nothing  seems  to  satiate  its  gluttony,  single  female  ten  thousand  wasps  are  seen  produced 

Though  it  can  gather  no  honey  of  its  own,  no  animal  is  before  the  month  of  June.    After  the  female  has  thas 

more  fond  of  sweets.    For  this  purpose  it  will  pursue  produced  her  progeny,  which  are  distributed  in  difierent 

the  bee  and  the  humble-bee,  destroy  them  with  its  sting,  districts,  they  assemble  from  all  parts  in  the  middle 

and  then  plunder  them  of  their  honey-bag,  with  which  of  summer,  and  provide  for  themselves  the  laige  and 

it  flies  triumphantly  loaded  to  its  nest  to  regale  its  young,  commodious  habitation  which  has  been  described  above. 

Wasps  are  ever  fond  of  making  their  nests  in  the  neigh-  Such  is  the  histoid  of  the  social  wasp ;  but  as  among 

bourhood  of  bees,  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  rob-  bees,  so  also  among  these  insects,  there  are  various  tribes 

bing  their  hives  and  feasting  on  the  spoil.    Yet  the  bees  that  live  in  solitude ;  these  lay  their  eggs  in  a  hole  far 

are  not  found  always  patiently  submissive    to    their  the  purpose,  and  the  parent  cues  long  before  the  birth 

tyranny,  but  fierce  battles  are  sometimes  seen  to  ensue,  of  its  ofispring.    In  the  principal  species  of  the  solitary 

in  which  the  bees  make  up  by  conduct  and  numbers  wasps  the  insect  is  smaller  than  the  working-wasp  of  the 

what  they  want  in  personal  prowess.     When  there  is  no  social  kind,  The  filament  by  which  the  corselet  is  joined 

honey  to  be  had  they  seek  for  the  best  and  sweetest  fruits,  to  the  body  is  longer  and  more  distinctly  seen,  and  tbe 

and  they  are  never  mistaken  in  their  choice.    From  the  whole  colour  of  the  insect  is  blacker  than  in  the  ordinazy 

ffarden  they  fly  to  the  city,  to  the  grocers'  shops  and  kinds.  But  it  is  not  their  figure,  but  the  manners,  of  this 

butchers*  shambles     They  will  sometimes  carry  off  bits  extraordinary  insect  that  claim  our  principal  regard, 

of  fiesh  half  as  big  as  themselves,  with  which  they  fly  to  From  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  July  dua 
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VEsp  is  seen  most  diligently  employed.    The  whole  pur-  same  substance  with  the  cells,  to  the  branches  of  trees 

pose  of  its  life  seems  to  be  in  contriving  and  fitting  up  and  the  eaves  of  houses.    They  are  seen  everywhere  in 

a  commodious  apartment  for  its  young  one,  which  is  not  great  abundance,  descending  like  fruit,  particularly  pears, 

to  succeed  it  till  the  year  ensuing.     For  this  end  it  is  of  which  shape  they  are,  and  as  large  as  ones  head, 

employed  with  unwearied  assiduity  in  boring  a  hole  into  The  inside  is  divided  into  three  round  stories,  full  of  cells, 

the  finest  earth  some  inches  deep,  but  not  much  wider  each  hexagonal,  like  those  of  a  honey-comb.     In  soma 

than  the  diameter  of  its  own  body.   This  is  but  a  gallery  of  the  islands  these  insects  are  so  very  numerous,  that 

leading  to  a  wider  apaitment  destined  for  the  convenient  their  nests  are  stuck  up  in  this  manner  scarce  two  feet 

lodgment  of  its  young.    As  it  always  chooses  a  gravelly  asunder,  and  the  inhabitants  are  in  continual  apprehen- 

Boil  to  work  in,  and  where  the  earth  is  almost  as  hard  as  sion  from  their  accidental  resentment.     It  sometimes 

stone  itself,  the  digging  and  hollowing  this  apartment  is  happens  that  no  precautions  can  pi-event  their  attacks^ 

an  enterprise  of  no  small  labour.      For  effecting  its  and  the  piiins  of  their  sting  is  almost  insupportable, 

operation,  this  insect  is  furnished  with  two  teeth,  which  Those  who  have  felt  it  think  it  more  terrible  than  even 

are  strong  and  firm,  but  not  sufficiently  hard  to  peneti*ate  that  of  the  scorpion ;  the  whole  visage  swells,  and  the 

the  substance  through  which  it  is  resolved  to  make  its  features  are  so  disfigured  that  a  person  is  scarcely  known 

way.     In  order,  therefore,  to  soften  that  earth  which  it  by  his  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
is  unable  to  pierce,  it  is  furnished  with  a  gummy  liquor 

which  it  emits  upon  the  place,  and  which  renders  it  more  

easily  separable  irom  the  rest,  and  the  whole  becoming 

a  kind  of  soft  paste  is  i-emoved  to  the  mouth  of  the  CHAP.  IV. 

habitation.    The  animal's  provision  of  liquor  in  tliese 

operations  is,  however,  soon  exhausted ;  and  it  is  then  of  tbk  ichneumok  flt. 

seen  taking  up  water  from  some  neighbouring  flower  or 

stream  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Every  rank  of  insects,  how  voracious  soever,  hav» 

At  length,  after  much  toil,  a  hole  some  inches  deep  is  enemies  that  are  terrible  to  them,  and  that  revenge  upon 

formed,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  large  cavity  ;  and  to  them  the  inimdes  done  upon  the  rest  of  the  Animated 

this  no  other  insect  would  venture  to  find  its  way,  from  Creation.     The  wasp,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  trouble- 

the  length  and  narrowness  of  the  defile  through  which  some  to  man  and  very  formidable  to  the  insect  tribe ; 

it  would  be  obliged  to  pass.     In  this  the  solitary  wasp  but  the  ichneumon-fly  (of  which  there  are  many  varieties)' 

lays  its  egg^  which  is  destined  to  continue  the  species;  fears  not  the  wasp  itself;  it  enters  its  i*etreatB,  plunders 

there  the  nascent  animal  is  to  continue  for  above  nine  its  habitations,  and  takes  possession  of  that  cell  for  its 

months,  unattended  and  immured,  and  at  first  appear-  own  young  which  the  wasp  heA  laboriously  buiUfor  her 

ance  the  most  helpless  insect  of  the  creation.    But  when  dearer  posterity. 

we  come  to  examine  new  wonders  ofier;  no  other  insect  Though  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  this  insect, 

can  boast  so  copiously  luxurious  a  provision  or  such  yet  the  most  formidable  and  that  best  known  is  called 

confirmed  security.  the  common  ichneumon,  with  four  wings  like  the  bee,  a 

As  soon  as  the  mother  wasp  has  deposited  her  egg  at  long,  slender,  black  body,  and  a  thi-ee-forked  tail,  con- 

the  bottom  of  the  hole,  her  next  cai-e  is  to  furnish  it  sisting  of  bristles,  the  two  outermost  black   and  the 

with  a  supply  of  provisions,  which  may  be  offered  to  the  middlemost  red.     This  fly  receives  its  name  from  the 

young  insect  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  egg.    To  this  end  little  quadruped  which  is  found  to  l)e  so  destructive  to 

she  procures  a  number  of  little  green  worms,  generally  the  crocodile,  as  it  beara  a  strong  similitude  in  its  cou- 

from  eight  to  twelve,  and  these  are  to  serve  as  food  for  rage  and  rapacity. 

the  young  one  the  instant  it  awakens  into  life.     When  Die  three-forked  tail  just  mentioned  is  this  insect's 

this  supply  is  regularly  arranged  and  laid  in,  the  old  one  greatest  protection  and  means  of  assault    Though  this 

then,  with  as  much  assiduity  as  it  before  worked  out  its  insti'ument  is  to  all  api>earauce  slender  and  feeble,  yet  it 

hole,  now  closes  the  mouth  of  the  passage;  and  thus  is  found  to  be  a  weapon  of  great  force  and  efficacy, 

leaving  its  young  one  immured  in  perfect  security,  and  There  is  scarce  any  sunstance  which  it  will  not  pierce  ; 

with  a  copious  supply  of  animal  food,  she  dies,  satisfied  and,  indeed,  it  is  seldom  seen  but  when  employed  in 

with  having  proviaed  for  a  future  progeny.  penetration.    This  is  the  weapon  of  defence  that  is  em- 

When  the  young  one  leaves  the  egg  it  is  scarcely  ployed  in  destroying  its  prey,  and  still  moi-e,  by  this  the 

visible,  and  is  seen  ifnmured  among  a  number  of  insects  animal  deposits  her  eggs  wherever  she  thinks  fit  to  lay 

iufinitely  larger  than  itself,  ranged  in  proper  order  around  them.     As  it  is  an  instrument  chiefly  employed  tor  this 

it,  which,  however,  give  xt  no  manner  of  apprehension,  purpose,  the  male  is  unprovided  with  such  a  stin^,  while 

Whether  the  parent  when  she  laid  in  the  insect  provision  the  female  uses  it  with  great  force  and  doxtority,  brand 

contrived  to  disable    the    worms  from  resistance,  or  ishing  it  when  caught  irom  side  to  side,  and  very  often 

whether  they  were  at  first  in  capable  of  any,  is  not  known,  wounding  those  who  thought  they  held  her  with  the 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  young  glutton  feasts  upon  the  greatest  security. 

living  spoil  without  any  control ;  his  game  lies  at  his  All  the  flies  of  this  tribe  are  produced  in  the  same 

hand,  and  he  devours  one  after  the  other  as  the  calls  manner,  and  owe  their  birth  to  the  desU'uction  of  some 

of  appetite  incite  him.    The  life  of  the  young  animal  is  other  insect  within  whose  body  they  have  bpen  deposited, 

therefore  spent  in  the  most  luxurious  manner,  till  its  and  upon  whose  vitaJs  they  have  preyed  till  they  came 

whole  stock  of  worms  is  exhausted,  when  the  time  of  its  to  maturity.    There  is  no  insect  whatever  whio'i  they 

transformation  begins  to  approach ;  and  then,  spinning  will  not  attack  in  order  to  leave  their  fatal  pr.)sent  in  its 

a  silken  web,  it  continues  fixed  in  its  cell  tUl  the  sun  calls  body ;  the  caterpillar,  the  gnat,  and  even  the  spider  him 

it  from  its  dark  abode  the  ensuing  summer.  self,  so  formidable  to  othei*s.  are  often  made  the  unwilling 

The  wasps  of  Europe  are  very  mischievous,  yet  they  sufferers  of  this  destructive  progeny, 

are  innocence  itself  when  compared  to  tliose  of  the  tropi-  About  the  middle  of  summer,  when  other  insects  are 

cal  climates,  where  all  the  insect  tiibes  are  not  only  found  in  great  abundance,  the  ichneumon  is  seen  flying 

numerous,  but  large,  votacious,  and  formidable.    Those  busily  about,  and  s  eking  proper  objects  upon  whorji  to 

of  the  West  Indies  are  thicker,  and  tvrice  as  long  as  the  dispose  its  progeny.    As  there  are  various  kinds  of  this 

oommon  bee ;    they  are  of  a  grey  colour  striped  with  fly,  so  they  seem  to  have  various  appetites.    Some  are 

yellow,  and  armed  with  a  very  dangerous  sting.    They  found  to  place  their  eggs  within  the  aurelia  of  some 

make  their  cells  in  the  manner  of  a  honey-comb,  in  nascent  insect,  others  place  them  within  the  nest  which 

which  the  young  ones  are  hatched  and  bred.    They  the  wasp  had  curiously  contrived  for  its  own  young; 

generally  hang  their  nests  by  threads,  composed  of  the  and  as  ooth  are  producod  at  the  same  time,  the  young 

3i 
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tt  tbe  ichneumon  not  only  deTonre  the  young  wasp,  but  entirely  t>lack ;  and  under  the  eyes  there  are  two  small 

the  whole  supply  of  worms  which  the  parent  had  care-  horns  or  feelers,  composed  of  twelve  joints,  aU  coTered 

fully  proTided  for  its  provision.    But  the  greatest  num-  with  a  fine  silky  hair.    The  mouth  is  furnished  with 

her  or  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  seen  settling  upon  the  two  crooked  Jaws,  which  project  outwards,  in  each 

back  of  the  caterpillar,  and  darting  at  different  intervals  of  which  are  seen  incisors  that  look  like  teeth.    The 

their  stings  into  its  body.    At  every  dart  they  deposit  breast  is  covered  with  a  fine  silky  hair,  from  which  pro- 

ftn  egg,  while  the  wounded  animal  seems  scarcely  sen-  ject  six  legs,  pretty  strong  And  haity,  the  extremities 

fiible  of  the  injury  it  sustains.    In  this  manner  they  of  each  armed  with  two  small  daws,  which  the  animal 

leave  from  six  to  a  dozen  of  their  eggs  within  the  fatty  uses  in  climbing     The  belly  is  more  redish  than  the 

substance  of  the  reptile's  body,  and  then  fly  off  to  com*  rest  of  the  body,  which  is  of  a  brown-chesnut  colour, 

mit  further  depredations.    In  the  meantime  the  cater-  shining  as  glass,  and  covered  with  extremely  fine  hair, 

piller,  thus  irreparably  injured,  seems  to  fSeed  as  voraciouslr  From  such  a  formation,  this  animal  seems  bolder  and 

as  before,  does  not  abate  of  its  usual  activity,  and  to  all  more  active  for  its  size  than  any  other  of  the  insect 

appearance  seems  no  way  affected  by  the  internal  enemies  tribe,  and  fears  not  to  attack  a  creature  often  ten  times 

that  are  preparing  its  destruction  in  their  darksome  its  own  magnitude. 

abode.    But  they  soon  bui*st  from  their  egg  state,  and  As  soon  as  the  winter  is  past,  in  the  first  fine  day  in 

begin  to  prey  upon  the  substance  of  their  prison.    As  April  the  ant-hill,  that  before  seemed  a  desert,  now 

they  grow  larger  they  require  a  greater  supply,  till  at  swarms  with  new  life,  and  myriads  of  those  insects  ars 

last  the  animal  by  whose  vitals  they  are  supported  is  no  seen  just  awaked  fVom  their  annual  lethargy,  and  pre- 

longer  able  to  sustain  them,  but  dies,  its  whole  inside  paring  for  the  pleasures  and  fatigues  of  the  season, 

being  almost  eaten  away.    It  often  happens,  however,  For  the  first  day  they  never  ofifer  to  leave  the  hill,  which 

that  it  survives  their  worm  state,  and  then  they  change  may  be  considered  as  their  citadel,  but  run  oter  erety 

into  a  chrysalis,  enclosed  in  the  caterpillar's  body  till  the  part  of  it  as  if  to  examine  its  present  situation,  to  ob- 

time  of  their  deliveiy  approikches,  when  they  burst  their  serve  what  injuries  it  has  sustamed  during  the  rigours 

~trisons  and  fly  away.    The  caterpillar,  however,  is  ine-  of  winter  while  Uiey  slept,  and  to  meditate  and  settle 

^arably  destroyed,  it  never  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  but  the  laboivs  of  the  day  ensuing. 

lies  shortly  after  iVom  the  injuries  it  had  sustained.  At  the  first  display  of  their  forces  none  but  the  wing- 
Such  is  the  history  of  this  fly,  which,  though  very  less  tribe  appears,  while  those  furnished  with  four  large 
terrible  to  the  insect  tribe,  fails  not  to  be  of  infinite  wings  remain  at  the  bottom.  These  are  the  working 
service  to  mankind.  The  millions  which  it  kills  in  a  ants  that  first  appear,  and  that  are  always  d^titnte 
angle  summer  are  inconceivable;  and  without  such  a  of  wings;  the  males  and  females,  that  are  furnished  with 
destroyer  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  only  rise  to  furnish  four  large  wings  eaeh^  are  mcHre  slow  in  mtUdng  their 
a  banquet  for  the  insect  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  appearance. 

nobler  ranks  of  Animated  Nature.  Thus,  like  bees,  they  are  divided  into  males,  females, 

and  the  neutral  or  the  working  tribe.    These  are  all 

— »-  easily  distinguished  from  each  other ;  the  females  an 

much  larger  than  the  males;  the  working  ants  are  the 

CHAP.  y.  smallest  of  all.     The  two  former  have  wings,  which, 

however,  they  are  soon  divested  of;   the  latter  never 

OF    tH&    ANT.  haye  any,  and  upon  them  are  dovolved  all  the  labours 

that  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.    The  female. 

Though  the  number  of  two-winged  flies  be  verf  great,  also,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  colour  and  structure 

and  the  naturalists  have  taken  some  pains  to  aoscribe  of  her  breast,  which  is  a  little  more  brown  than  that 

their  characters  and  varieties,  yet  there  is  sush  a  simili-  of  the  common  ant,  and  a  little  brighter  than  that 

tude  in  their  forms  and  manners,  that  in  a  work  like  of  the  male. 

this  one  description  must  serve  for  all.    We  now,  there-  In  eight  or  ten  days  after  their  first  appearance  the 

fore,  come  to  a  species  of  four-winged  insects  that  are  labours  of  the  hill  are  in  some  forwardness ;  the  males 

famous  from  all  antiquity  for  their  social  and  industrious  and  females  are  seen  with  the  working  multitude,  and 

habits,  that  are  marked  for  their  spirit  of  subordination,  pursued  or  pursuing  each  other.     Th^  seem  no  way 

that  are  offered  as  a  pattern  of  parsimony  to  the  profuse,  to  partake  in  the  common  drudgeries  of^^  the  8tat« ;  the 

and  of  unremitting  diligence  to  the  sluggard.  msJes  pursue  the  females  with  great  assiduity,  and  in  a 

In  the  experiments,  however,  which  have  been  more  manner  force  them  to  compliance    They  remain  coupled 

recently  made,  and  the  observations  which  have  been  for  some  time,  while  the  males,  thus  united,  suffer 

taken,  much  of  their  boasted  frugality  and  precaution  themselves  to  be  drawn  along  by  the  will  of  their 

seems  denied  them ;  the  treasures  they  lay  up  are  no  partners. 

longer  supposed  intended  for  future  provision,  and  the  In  the  meantime  the  working  body  of  the  state  tftkee 
choice  they  make  in  their  stores  seems  no  way  dictated  no  part  in  their  pleasures ;  they  are  seen  diligently  goinsr 
by  wisdom.     It  is  indeed  somewhat  surprising  that  from  the  an^hill  in  pursuit  of  food  for  themselves  mod 
almost  every  writer  of  antiquity  should  describe  this  associates,  and  of  proper  materials  for  giving  a  cowh 
insect  as  labouring  in  the  summer,  and  feasting  upon  fortable  retreat  to  their  young  or  safety  to  their  habita- 
the  produce  during  the  winter.    Perhaps  in  some  of  the  tion.     In  the  fields  of  England  ant-hills  are  formed 
warmer  cUmates,  where  the  winter  is  mild  and  of  short  with  but  little  ap|>arent  regularity.  In  the  more  southern 
continuance,  this  may  take  place ;  but  in  France  and  provinces  (tf  Europe  they  are  construeted  with  wonder- 
England  these  animals  can  have  no  manner  of  occasion  ful  contrivance,  and  ofi^r  a  sight  highly  worthy  a  nata- 
for  a  supply  of  winter  provisions,  as  they  are  actually  in  raJist's  curiosity.     These  are  generally  formed  in  tiie 
a  state  of  torpidity  during  that  season.  neighbourhood  of  some  laige  tree  and  a  stream  of  water. 
The  common  ants  of  Europe  are  of  two  or  thee  dif-  The  one  is  considered  by  the  animals  as  tbe  proper  place 
fbrent  kinds — some  red,  some  black,  some  with  stings,  for  getting  food ;  the  other  for  supplying  them  with 
and  others  without ;  such  as  have  stings  inflict  their  moisture,  which  they  cannot  well  dispense  with.    Tbe 
wounds  by  that  means ;  such  as  are  unprovided  with  shape  of  the  ant-hill  is  that  of  a  sngar>loaf,  about  three 
these  weapons  of  defence  have  a  power  of  spurting  from  feet  high,  composed  of  various  substances — leaves,  bite 
their  hinaer  parts  an  acid,  pungent  liquor,  which,  if  it  of  wood,  sand,  earth,  bits  of  gum,  and  giains  of 
lights  upon  the  skin,  inflames  and  bums  it  like  nettles.  These  are  are  all  united  into  a  compact  body,  perlbi 
The  body  of  an  ant  is  divided  into  the  head,  breast,  with  galleries  down  to  the  bottom,  and  win<ung  ^ 
and  belly     In  the  head  the  eyes  are  placed,  which  axe  within  the  body  of  the  structure,    f^m  this  retreat,  to                 ■ 
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tiie  water  as  well  as  to  tbe  ti^,  in  different  directions,  moistened  after  it  a  litde,  tbey  immediately  carried  their 

there  are  many  paths  worn  by  constant  assiduity,  and  young  ones  to  have  a  share,  who  seemed  to  ei\joy  and 

along  these  the  busy  insects  are  seen  passing  and  i-e-  siick  the  moisture. 

passing  continually ;  so  that  fix>m  May  or  the  beginning  When  the  young  maggot  is  oome  to  its  full  growth 

of  June,  according  to  the  state  of  the  season,  tliey  worlc  the  breast  swells  insensibly,  it  casts  its  skin,  and  loses 

eontinually  till  tbe  bad  weather  comes  on.  all  motion.    All  the  members  which  were  hidden  before 

The  chief  employment  of  the  working  ants  is  in  sue-  then  begin  to  appear,  an  aurelia  is  formed,  which  repie- 

taining  not  only  the  idlers  at  home,  but  also  finding  a  sents  very  distinctly  all  the  parts  of  tlie  animal,  though 

sufficiency  of  food  for  themselTCS.      They  live  upon  they  are  yet  without  motion,  and  as  it  were  wi-apped  up 

Farlous  proyisions,  as  well  of  the  vegetable  as  the  animal  in  swaddling-<;lothes.  When  at  length  the  little  insect  has 

kind.    Small  insects  tiiey  will  kOl  and  devour:  sweets  passed  through  all  its  changes  and  acquired  its  proper 

of  all  kinds  they  are  particularly  fond  of.    They  seldom,  maturity,  it  bursts  this  last  skin  to  assume  tiie  efl^rts  of 

however,  think  of  their  community  till  they  themselves  the  little  animal  alone,  for  the  old  ones  very  assiduously 

are  first  satiated.     Having  found  a  juicy  fruit  they  break  open  with  their  teeth  the  covering  in  which  it  is 

swallow  what  they  can,  and  tiien,  tearing  it  in  ]>ieces,  enclosea.  Without  this  assistance  the  aurelia  would  never 

carry  home  their  load.     If  they  meet  with  an  insect  be  able  to  get  free,  as  M.  De  Geer  often  found,  who  tried 

above  their  match  several  of  them  will  fall  upon  it  at  the  experiment  by  leaving  the  aurelia  to  themselves, 

once,  and  having  mangled  it,  each  will  carry  off  a  part  The  old  ones  not  only  assist  them,  but  know  the  very 

of  the  spoil,    if  they  meet  in  thdr  excursions  anything  precise  time  for  lending  their  assistance,  for  if  produced 

that  is  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  and  yet  which  they  are  too  soon  the  young  one  dies  of  cold,  if  retarded  too  long 

nuable  to  divide,  several  of  them  will  endeavour  to  force  it  is  suffocated  in  its  piison. 

it  along,  some  dragging  and  others  pushing.    If  any  When  the  female  has  done  laying,  and  the  whole  brood 

one  of  them  happens  to  make  a  lucky  discovery  it  will  is  thus  produced,  her  labours  as  well  as  that  of  the  male 

immediately  give  advice  to  others,  and  then  at  once  the  become  unnecessary,  and  her  wings,  which  she  had  but 

whole  repuolic  will  put  themselves  in  motion.    If  in  a  short  time  before  so  actively  employed,  drop  off.  What 

these  struggles  one  of  them  happens  to  be  killed,  some  becomes  of  her  when  thus  divested  of  her  ornaments  is 

kind  survivor  will  carry  hiin  off  to  a  great  distance,  to  not  well  known,  for  she  is  seen  in  the  cells  some  weeks 

prevent  the  obstructions  his  body  might  give  to  the  alter.    The  males,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer 

general  spirit  of  industry.  any  occupation  at  home,  make  use  of  those  wings  with 

But  while  they  are  thus  employed  in  supporting  the  which  they  have  been  furnished  by  Nature  and  fly  away, 

state,  in  feeding  abroad,  and  canying  in  provisions  to  never  to  return  or  to  be  heaS'd  of  more.    It  is  probable 

those  that  continue  at  home,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  they  perish  with  the  cold,  or  are  destroyed  by  the  birds, 

posterity.      After  a  few  days  of  fine  weather  the  female  whioh  are  particularly  fond  of  this  petty  prey, 

ants  begin  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  those  are  as  assiduously  In  the  meantime,  the  working  ants  having  probably 

watched  and  protected  by  the  working  ants,  who  take  deposed  their  queens,  and  being  deserted  by  the  males, 

upon  themselves  to  supply  whatever  is  wanting  to  the  Uiat  served  but  to  clog  the  community,  prepare  for  the 

nascent  animal's  covenience  or  necessity.    They  are  car-  severity  of  the  winter,  and  bury  their'retreats  as  deep  in 

ried  as  soon  as  laid  to  the  safest  situation,  at  the  bottom  the  earth  as  they  conveniently  can.    It  is  now  found 

of  their  hill,  where  they  are  carefully  defended  from  cold  that  the  grains  of  corn  and  other  substances  with  which 

and  moisture.    We  are  not  to  suppose  that  those  white  they  furnish  their  hill  are  only  meant  as  fences  to  keep 

substances  which  we  so  plentifully  find  in  every  ant-hill  off  the  rigours  of  the  weather,  not  as  provisions  to  support 

are  the  eggs  as  newly  laid.    On  the  contrary,  the  ant's  them  during  its  continuance.     It  is  found  generally  to 

egg  is  so  very  small,  that,  though  laid  upon  a  black  obtain  that  every  insect  lives  a  year  atter  it  comes  to  its 

ground,  it  can  scarcely  be  discerned.    The  little  white  full  growth,  is  obliged  to  pass  four  or  five  months  with- 

bodies  we  see  are  tlie  young  animals  in  tlie  maggot  state  out  taking  any  nourishment,  and  will  seem  to  be  dead 

endued  with  life,  long  since  freed  fi'om  the  egff,  and  often  all  that  time.    It  would  be  to  no  purpose,  therefore,  for 

involved  in  a  cone  which  it  has  spun  round  itself  like  ants  to  lay  up  com  for  the  winter,  since  they  lie  that 

the  silk-worm.  The  real  egg  when  laid,  if  viewed  through  time  without  motion,  heaped  upon  each  other,  and  are 

a  microscope,  appears  smooth,  polished,  and  shiDing,  so  far  from  eating  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  stir, 

while  the  maggot  is  seen  composed  of  twelve  rings,  and  Thus  what  authors  have  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 

is  oftener  lai^ger  than  the  ant  itself  magazine  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  cavity,  which 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  fond  attachmnet  whioh  serves  for  a  common  retreat  when  the  weaUier  forces 
the  working  ants  show  to  their  rising  progeny.  In  cold  them  to  I'etuni  to  their  lethargic  state, 
weather  Uiey  take  them  in  their  mouths,  but  without  What  has  been  said  with  exaggeration  of  the  Euro- 
offering  them  the  smallest  injury,  to  the  very  depths  of  pean  ant  is,  however,  true,  if  asserted  oi  those  of  the 
tlieir  habitation,  where  they  are  less  subject  to  the  tropical  climates.  They  build  an  ant-hill  with  great 
severity  of  the  season.  Iji  a  fine  day  they  remove  them  contrivance  and  regularity ;  they  lay  up  provisions,  and, 
trith  the  same  care  nearer  the  surface,  where  their  matu-  as  they  probably  live  the  whole  year,  they  submit  them- 
rity  may  be  assisted  by  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun.  If  selves  to  regulations  entirely  unknown  to  the  ants 
a  formidable  enemy  should  oome  to  batter  down  their  of  Europe. 

whole  habitation  and  crush  them  by  thousands  in  the  Those  of  Africa  are  of  three  kinds — tiie  red,  the  green, 

fuin,  yet  these  wonderful ' insects,  still  mindful  of  their  and  the  black ;  the  latter  are  above  an  inch  long,  and  in 

parental  duties,  make  it  their  first  care  to  save  their  off-  eTerj  respect  a  most  formidable  insect     Their  sting 

spring.    They  are  seen  running  wildly  about  «nd  in  proauces  extreme  pain,  and  their  depredations  are  some- 

diffbrent  ways,  each  loaded  with  a  young  one  often  big  times  exceedingly  destructiye.    They  build  an  ant-hill 

ger  than  the  insect  that  supports  it    i  have  kept,  says  of  a  very  ^reat  size,  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high ;  it  is 

wammerdam,  several  of  the  working  ants  in  my  closet  made  oi  viscous  clay,  and  tapers  into  a  pyramidal  form, 

with  their  young  in  a  glass  filled  with  earth.    I  took  This  habitation  is  constructed  with  great  artifice,  and 

pleasure  in  observing  that  in  proportion  as  the  earth  the  cells  are  so  numerous  and  even,  that  a  honey-comb 

dried  on  tbe  surface  they  dug  deeper  and  deeper  to  de-  scarce  exceeds  them  in  number  and  regulaiity. 

posit  their  eggs ;  and  when  I  poured  water  thereon,  it  The  inhabitants  of  this  edifice  seem  to  be  under  a 

was  surprising  to  see  with  what  care,  affection,  and  dili-  very  strict  regulation.    At  the  slightest  warning  they 

genoe  they  laboured  to  put  their  brood  in  safety  in  the  will  sally  out  upon  whatever  disturbs  them,  and  u  they 

driest  place.    I  have  seen,  also,  that  when  water  has  have  time  to  arrest  their  enemy  he  is  sure  to  find  no 

been  wanting  for  several  days,  and  when  the  earth  was  mercy.    Sheep,  hens,  and  even  rats  are  often  destroyed 
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by  these  merciless  insects,  and  their  flesh  devoured  to  among  them  is  that  some  are  produced  in  a  month,  and 

the  bone.     No  anatomist  in  the  world  can  strip  a  ske-  in  a  single  season  go  througii  all  the  stages  of  their 

leton  so  cleanly  as  they,  and  no  animal,  how  strong  soever,  existence,  while  others  take  near  four  years  to  their  pro- 

when  they  have  once  seized  upon  it  as  power  to  escape,  duction,  and  live  as  winged  insects  a  year  more.     To 

It  often  happens  that  these  insects  quit  their  retreat  give  the  histroy  of  ail  animals,  tliat  are  bred  pretty  much 

in  a  body,  and  go  in  quest  of  adventures.     "  During  my  in  the  same  way,  would  be  insipid  and  endless ;  it  will 

stay,"  says  Smith,  "  at  Cape  Corfe  Castle,  a  body  of  these  suffice  to  select  one  or  two  from  the  number,  the  origin 

ants  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  oiu*  fortification.     It  was  of  which  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest     I  will 

about    day-break    when    the    advanced-guard    of    this  therefore  offer  the  history  of  the  May-bug  to  the  reader's 

famished  crew  entered  the  chapel,  where  some  Negi-o  attention,  premising  that  most  other  beetles,  tiiough  not 

servants  were  asleep  upon  the  floor.      The  men  wore  so  long-lived,  are  bred  in  the  same  manner, 

quickly  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of  this  unexpected  army.  The  May-bug,  or  dorr-beetle  as  some  call  it,  has,  like 

and  prepared  as  well  as  they  could  for  a  defence.     While  all  the  rest,  a  pair  of  cases  to  its  wings,  which  are  of  a 

the  foremost  battalion  of  insects  had  already  taken  pos-  redish  brown  colour  sprinkled  with  a  whitish  dust,  which 

session  of  the  place,  the  rear-guard  was  more  than  a  easily  comes  off.    lu  some  yeai-s  their  necks  are  seen 

quarter  of  a  mile  distant.    The  whole  ground  seemed  covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a  black  one ; 

alive,  and  crawling  with  unceasing  destruction.    After  these,  however,  are  distinct  soits,  and  their  difference  ia 

deliberating  a  few  moments  upon  what  was  to  be  done,  by  no  means  accidental.     The  fore-legs  are  very  short, 

it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  large  train  of  gimpowder  along  and  the  better  calculated  for  burrowing  in  the  ground, 

the  path  they  had  taken;  by  this  means  millions  were  where  this  insect  makes  its  retreat     It  is  weU  known 

blown  to  pieces,  and  the  rear-guard,  perceiving  the  de-  to  children  by  its  evening  buzz ;  but  still  it  is   more 

struction  of  their  leaders,  thought  pro{)er  instantly  to  formidably  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  husbsnd- 

return,  and  make  back  to  their  original  habitation.  men  and  gardener,   for  in  some  seasons  it  has  been 

The  order  which  these  ants  observe  seems  very  cxti'a-  ibund  to  swarm  in  such  numbers  as  to  eat  up  every 

ordinary  ;  whenever  they  sally  forth,  fifty  or  sixty  larger  vegetable  production. 

than  the  rest  are  seen  to  head  the  hand,  and  conduct  Two  sexes  in  the  May-bug  are  easily  distinguished 

them  to  their  destined  prey.     If  they  have  a  fixed  spot  from  each  other,  by  the  superior  length  of  the  tufts  at 

whei'e  their  y)i'ey  continues  to  resort,  they  form  a  vaulted  the  end  of  the  horns  in  the  male.    Thejr  begin  to  copu- 

gallery,  wliich  is  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  late  in  summer,  and  at  that  season  they  are  seen  joined 

and  yet  they  will  hollow  it  out  in  the  space  of  ten  or  together  for  a  considerable  time.    The  female,   being 

twelve  hours.  impregnated,  quickly  falls  to  boring  a  hole  in  the  ground 

in  which  to  deposit  her  burthen.     Thia  is  generally 

about  half  a  foot  deep,  and  in  it  she  plains  her  eggs, 

which  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  great  regidarity  one 

CHAP.  VI.  by  the  other.     They  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 

no  way  wrapped  up  in  a  common  covering  as  some  hare 
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she  again  ascends  from  her  hole,  to  live  as  before  upon 

Hitherto  we  have  been  treating  of  insects  with  four  leaves  and  vegetables,  to  buzz  in  the  summer  evening, 

transpai'ent  wings ;  we  now  come  to  a  tribe  with  two  and  to  lie  hid  among  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  heat 

transparent  wings,  with  cases  that  cover  them  close  of  the  day 

while  at  rest,  but  which  allow  them  their  proper  play  In  about  three  months  after  these  eggs  have  been  thus 

when  flying.     The  principal  of  these  are  the  beetle,  the  deposited  in  the  earth  the  contaiued  insect  begins  to 

May-bug,  and  the  cnnthai-is.    These  are  all  bred  like  the  break  its  shell,  and  a  Hinall  grub  or  maggot  crawls  forth, 

rest  of  their  order — fii-st  from  eg^s,  then  they  become  and  feeds  upon  tl'e  roots  of  whatever  vegetable  it  happens 

gnibs,  then  a  chrysalis,  in  which  ttie  parts  of  the  future  to  be  nearest.    All  substances  of  this  kind  seem  equally 

fly  are  distinctly  seen,  and  lastly  the  animal  leaves  its  grateful,  yet  it  is  probable  the  mother  insect  has  a  choice 

prison,    breaking  forth   as  a  wmged    animal    in  full  among  what  kind  of  vegetables  she  shall  deposit  her 

matuiity.  young.    In  this  manner  these  voracious  creatures  con- 

Of  the  beetle  there  are  vai-iou  s  kinds — all,  however,  tinue  in  the  worm  state  for  more   than  three  years, 

concurring  in  one  common  formation  of  having  cases  to  devouring  the  roots  of  every  plant  they  apprbach,  and 

their  wings,   which   are   the   more  necessary  to  tliose  making  their  way  imder-grouud  in  quest  of  food  with 

insects,   as  they  often  live  under  the  suriace  of  the  eai'lh  great  dispatch  and  facility.     At  length  they  ffrow  to 

in  holes,  wiiich  they  dig  out  by  their  own  industry,  above  the  size  of  a  walnut,  being  a  great,  thick,  white 

These  cases  prevent  the  various  injuries  their  real  wings  maggot  with  a  red  head,  which  is  seen  most  frequently 

might  sustain  by  rubbing  or  crushing  against  the  sides  in  new-turned  earth,  and  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  after 

of  their  abode.    These,  though  they  do  not  assist  flight,  by  birds  of  every  species.    W^hen  lai^est,  they  are  found 

yet  keep  the  internal  wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of   a  whitish-yellow  colour," 

a  loud  buzzing  noise  when  the  animal  rises  in  the  air.  with  a  body  consisting  of  twelve  segments  or  jeints,  on 

If  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals  of  the  each  side  of  which  there  are  nine  breatlung  holes  and 
beetle  kind,  we  shall  find,  as  in  shell-fish,  that  their  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
bones  are  placed  externally  and  their  muscles  within,  body,  of  a  redish  colour,  with  a  pincer  oefore  and  a 
These  muscles  are  formed  veiy  much  like  those  of  quad-  semi-circular  lip,  with  which  it  cuts  the  roots  of  plants 
rupeds,  and  are  endued  with  such  surprising  strength  and  sucks  out  their  moisture.  As  this  insect  lives 
that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  ai-e  a  thousand  times  stronger  entirely  under-ground  it  has  no  occasion  for  eyes,  and 
than  those  of  a  man.  The  strength  of  these  muscles  is  accordmgly  it  is  found  to  have  none;  but  it  is  furnished 
of  much  use  in  digging  the  animal's  subterraneous  abode,  with  two  feelers,  which,  like  the  crutch  of  a  blind  man, 
wh6re  it  is  most  usually  hatched,  and  to  which  it  most  serves  it  to  direct  its  motions.  Such  is  the  form  of  this 
frequently  returns,  even  after  it  becomes  a  wiuged  insect  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the  worm  state  under- 
capable  of  flying.  ground,  still  voracious,  aud  every  year  changing  its 

Beside  the  difference  which  results  from  the  shape  skin, 

and  colour  of  these  animals,  the  size  also  makes  a  con-  #It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  this  ex- 

siderable  one — some  beetles  being  not  larger  than  the  traordinary  insect  prepares  to  emerge  from  its  subter- 

head  of  a  pin,  while  others,  such  as  the  elephant  beetle,  raneous  abode,  and  even  this  is  not  effected  but  by  a 

are  as  big  as  one's  fist.    But  the  greatest  diflerence  tedious  preparation.    About  the  latter  end  of  autumn 
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the  grub  begins  to  perceive  the  approaches  of  its  trans^  and  these  insects  multiplied  in  such  an  amazing  abun- 

forraatioD  ;  it  then  ouries  itself  deeper  and  deei)er  in  the  dance  as  to  destroy  not  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  but 

earth,  sometimes  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  there  even  the  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  shot  forth.     One 

forms  itself  a  capacious  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  it  farm  in  particular  was  so  injured  by  them  in  the  year 

rendera  smooth  and  shining  by  the  excretions  of  its  1751,  that  the  occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and 

bodv.     Its  abode  being  thus  formed,  it  begins  soon  after  the  landlord  was  not  only  content  to  lose  his  income  for 

to  shorten  itself,  to  swell,  and  to  burst  its  last  skin,  in  that  year,  but  also  gave  money  for  the  support  of  the 

order  to  assume  the  form  of  a  chrysalis.    This,  in  tlie  farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they  sutlered  so  much 

beginning,  appears  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which  heightens  by  these  insects,  that  they  came  to  a  resolution  of  setting 

by  degrees,  till  at  last  it  is  seen  nearly  red.    Its  exterior  fire  to  a  wood  of  some  miles  in  extent,  to  prevent  their 

form  plainly  discovers  all  the  vestiges  of  the  future  mischievous  propagation. 

wingea  insect,  all  the  fore-paits  being  distinctly  seen ;        Of  all  the  beetle  kind  this  is  the  most  numerous,  and 

while  behind,  the  animal  seems  as  if  wrapped  inswad-  therefore  deserves  the  chief  attention  of  history.    The 

dling  clothes.  numerous  vai'ieties  of   other  kinds  might  repay  the 

The  young  May-bug  continues  in  this  state  for  about  curiosity  of  the  diligent  observer,  but  we  must  be  con- 
three  months  longer,  and  it  is  not  till  the  beginning  tent  in  general  to  observe,  that  in  the  great  outlines 
of  January  that  the  aurelia  divests  itself  of  all  its  impedi-  of  their  history  they  resemble  those  of  which  we  have 
ments,  and  becomes  a  winged  insect  completely  formed,  just  been  giving  a  d'^  scription ;  like  them,  all  other 
Yet  still  the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  its  natural  beetles  are  bred  from  the  egg^  which  is  deposited  in  the 
strength,  health,  and  appetite.  It  undergoes  a  kind  ground,  or  sometimes,  though  seldom,  in  the  barks 
of  infant  imbecility,  and,  like  most  other  insects  (which  of  trees;  they  change  iuto  a  worm  ;  they  subsist  in  that 
the  instant  they  become  flies  are  arrived  at  their  state  state  by  living  upon  the  roots  of  vegetables  or  the  suc- 
of  full  perfection),  the  May-bug  continues  feeble  and  culent  paits  of  the  bark  round  them.  They  generally 
sickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in  the  perfect  live  a  year  at  least  before  they  change  into  an  aurelia  ; 
animal,  all  its  parts  are  soft,  and  its  voracious  nature  in  that  state  they  are  not  entirely  motionless,  nor 
seems  for  a  while  to  have  entirely  forsaken  it.  As  the  entirely  swaddled  up  without  form, 
animal  is  veiy  often  found  in  this  state,  it  is  supposed  It  would  be  tedious  and  endless  to  give  a  description 
by  those  unacquainted  witli  its  real  history  that  the  old  of  all,  and  yet  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  omission 
ones  of  the  former  season  have  buried  themselves  for  the  not  to  mention  tlie  particularities  of  some  beetles,  which 
winter,  in  order  to  revisit  the  sun  the  ensuing  summer,  are  singular  rather  from  their  size,  their  munnere,  or 
But  the  fact  is,  the  old  one  never  survives  the  season,  their  formation.  That  beetle  which  the  Americans  call 
but  dies,  like  all  the  other  winged  tribe  of  insects,  from  the  '*  tumble-dung"  paiticidarly  demands  our  attention; 
the  severity  of  cold  in  winter.  it  is  all  over  of  a  dusky  black,  roimder  than  those  ani- 

About  the  latter  end  of  May  these  insects,  after  having  mals  are  generally  found  to  be,  and  so  streng,  though  not 
lived  for  four  yeare  under-ground,  burst  from  the  earth  much  larger  than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one 
when  the  first  mild  evening  invites  them  abroad.     They  of  them  be  put  under  a  brass  candlestick  it  will  cause 
are  at  that  time  seen  rising  from  their  long  imprison-  it  to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an 
ment,  from  living  only  upon  roots  and  imbibing  only  invisible  hand,  to  the  admiration  of  those  who  are  not 
the  moisture  of  the  earth,  to  visit  the  mildness  of  the  accustomed  to  the  sight;  but  this  strength  is  given  it 
summer  air,  to  choose  the  sweetest  vegetables  for  their  for  much  more  useful  purposes  than  those  of  exciting 
banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew  of  the  evejiiug.  Wherever  human  curiosity,  for  there  is  no  creature  more  laborious, 
an  attentive  observer  then  walks  abroad,  he  will  see  either  in  seeking  subsistence  or  in  providing  a  proper 
them  bursting  up  before  him  in  his  pathway  like  ghosts  retreat  for. its  young.     They  ere  endowed  with  sagacity 
in  a  theatre.     He  will  see  every  part  of  the  earth,  that  to  discover  subsistence   by  their    e.\cellent    smelling, 
had  its  surface  beaten  into  hardness,  perforated  by  their  which  directs  them  to  excrements  just  fallen  from  man 
egression.    When  the  season  is  favourable  for  them  they  or  beast,  on  which  they  instantly  drop,  and  fall  unani- 
aro  seen  by  myriads,  buzzing  along,  hitting  against  every  mously  to  work  in  forming  round  balls  or  pellets  thereof, 
object  that  intercepts  their  flight      The  mid-day  suu,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  lay  an  egg.    These  pellets 
however,   seems  too  powerful  for  their  constitutions ;  in  September  they  convey  three  feet  deep  into  the  earth, 
they  then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  bi-anches  of  some  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  spring,  when  the 
shady  tree ;  but  the  willow  seems  particularly  their  most  eggs  are  hatched,  the  nest  burets,  and  the  insects  find 
ftivourite  food;  they  lurk  in  clusters,  and  seldom  quit  their  way  out  of  the  earth.    They  assist  each  other  with 
the  tree  till  they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure.   lu  those  indefatigable  industry  in  rolling  these  globular  pellets 
seasons  which  are  favourable  to  their  propagation  they  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  buried.    This  they  ai^ 
are  seen  in  the  evening  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow,  and  to  perfoim  with  the  tail  foremost,  by  rising  up  their 
hitting  against  every  object  with  a  sort  of  capricious  hinder  part  and  shoving  along  the  ball  with  their  hind- 
blindness.     Their  duration,  however,  is  but  short,   as  feet     They  are  always  accompanied  with  other  beetles 
they  never  survive  the  season.      They  begin  to  join  of  a  larger  size,  and  of  a  more  elegant  structure  and 
shortly  after  they  have  been  let  loose  from  their  prison,  colour.    The  breast  of   this  is  covered  with  a  shield 
and  when  the  female  is  impregnated  she  cautiously  bores  of  crimson  colour,  and  shining  like  metal ;  the  head  is 
a  hole  in  the  gi-ound  with  an  instrument  fitted  for  that  of  the  like  colour,  mixed  with  green,  and  on  the  crown 
purpose,  which  she  is  furnished  with  at  the  tail,  and  of  the  head  stands  a  shining  black  horn,  bending  back- 
there  deposits  her  eggs,  generally  to  the  number  of  three  wards.    These  are  called  the  kings  of  the  beetles — but 
score.     If  the  season  and  the  soil  be  adapted  to  their  for  what  reason  is  uncertain,  since  they  partake  of  the 
propagation,  these  soon  multiply  as  already  described,  same  dirty  drudgery  with  the  rest 
and  go  through  the  noxious  stages  of  their  contemptible        The  elephant-beetle  is  the  largest  of  this  kind  hitherto 
existence.     This   insect,  however,  m   its  worm  state,  known,  and  is  found  in  South  America,   particularly 
though  prejudicial  to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chief  re-  Guiana  and  Surinam,  as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroo- 
pasts  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  is  generally  the  first  noko.     It  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  the  whole  bodv  is 
nourishment    with   which    they    supply  their    young,  covered  with  a  very  hard  shell,  full  as  thick  and  as 
Hooks  and  hogs  are  particularly  fond  of  these  worms,  strong  as  that  of  a  small  crab.     Its  length  from  the 
and  devour  them  in  great  numbere.     The  inhabitants  hinder  pait  to  the  eyes  is  almost  four  inches,  and  from 
of  the  county  of  Noi*folk  some  time  since  commenced  the  same  part  to  the  end  of  the  proboscis  or  trunk  four 
destroying  their  rookeries ;  but  in  proportion  as  they  inches  and  three  quartere.     The  transveree  diameter  of 
ddsti'oyed  one  plague  they  were  pestered  with  a  greater ;  the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  breadth 
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of  each  elytron  or  ease  for  the  wingg  is  an  inch  and  But>tree8,  nor  among  wheat     We  are  told  thai  the 

^reetenths.    The  antenna  or  feelers  are  quite  homy ;  country  people  expect  the  return  of  these  insects  eyery 

for  which  reason  tiie  proboscis  or  trunk  is  moveable  at  seven  years.    It  is  very  certain  that  such  a  number 

its  insertion  into  the  head*,  and  seems  to  supply  the  of  these  insects  have  been  seen  together  in  the  air,  that 

{>lace  of  feelers.    The  horns  ara  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  thev  appeared  like  swarms  of  bees ;  and  that  they  have 

ong,  and  terminate  in  points.    The  proboscis  is  an  so  disagreeable  a  amell  that  it  may  be  distinguished  a 

inch  and  a  quarter  long,  and  turns  upwards,  making  a  great  way  off,  especially  about  sun-set,  though  they  are 

crooked  line,  terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  not  seen  at  that  time.    This  bad  smell  is  a  guide  for 

is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  but  they  are  not  per-  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  catch  them.    When 

ibrated  at  the  end  like  the  proboscis  of  other  insects,  they  axe  caught  they  dry  tbem,  after  which  they  are  so 

About  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  or  that  light,  that  fifty  will  hardly  weigh  a  drachm.    Thoea 

side  next  the  body,  is  a  prominence  or  small  horn,  that  gather  them  tie  them  in  a  bag,  or  a  piece  of  linen 

which,  if  the  rest  of  the  trunk  were  away,  would  cause  cloth  that  has  been  well  worn,  and  then  they  kill  them 

this  part  to  resemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.    There  with  the  vapours  of  hot  vinegar,  after  which  they  diy 

is  indeed  a  beetle  so  called ;   but  then  the  boms  or  them  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  in  boxes.    These  fliers, 


tmnk  has  no  fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower  bora  re-  thus  dried,  being  chymically  analysed,  yield  a  great 

sembles  this.    The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  deal  of  volatile,  caustic  salt,  mixed  with  a  little  oil, 

like  a  lobster's  claws.  phlegm,  and  earth.    Gantharides  are  penetrating,  coizo- 

To  this  class  we  may  also  refer  the  glow-worm,  that  fiive,  and,  applied  to -the  skin,  raise  blisters,  fix>m  whence 

little  animal  which  makes  such  a  distinguished  figure  proceeds  a  great  deal  of  serositv.    They  are  made  use 

in  the  description  of  our  poets.     No  two  insects  can  of  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.     However,  it  is  some* 

differ  more  than  the  male  and  female  of  this  species  what  strange   that  the  effects  of  these  flies  should  faU 

from  each  other.    The  male  is  in  every  respect  a  beetle,  principally  upon  the  uiinary  passages ;  for  though  some 

having  cases  to  its  wings,  and  rising  in  the  air  at  plea-  authoi*s  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  Uiis,  we  are 

sure ;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  has  none,  but   is  still  in  the  dark,  for  all  they  have  said  amounts  to  no 

eutii-ely  a  creeping  insect,  and  is  obliged  to  wait  the  more  than  that  they  affect  these  parts  in  a  mannai 

approaches  of  her  capricious  companion.     The   body  which   may  be  very  learnedly    described,    but    very 

of  the  female  has  eleven  joints,  with  a  shield  breast-  obscurely  comprehended. 

plate,  the  shape  of  which  is  oval ;  the  head  is  placed  An  insect  of  great,  though,  perhaps,  not  equal  use  in 
over  this,  and  is  very  small,  and  the  three  lost  joints  medicine,  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
of  her  body  are  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  but  what  dis-  kermes ;  it  is  produced  in  the  excrescence  of  an  oak, 
tinguishes  it  from  all  other  animals,  at  least  in  this  part  called  the  berry-bearing  ilex,  and  appears  at  first  wrafit 
of  the  world,  is  the  shining  light  which  it  emits  by  night,  up  in  a  membraneous  bladder  of  the  size  of  a  pen,  smootk 
and  which  is  supposed  by  some  philosophers  to  be  an  and  shining,  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and  covered  with 
emanation  which  she  sends  forth  to  allure  the  male  to  very  fine  ash-coloured  powder.  This  bag  teems  with  a 
her  company.  Most  travellers  who  have  gone  through  number  of  redish  eggs  or  insects,  which  being  rubbed 
sandy  countries  must  well  remember  the  little  shining  with  the  fingers  pour  out  a  ciimson  liquor.  It  is  only 
sparks  with  which  the  ditches  are  studded  on  each  side  met  with  in  warm  countiies  in  the  months  of  May  and 
of  the  road.  If  incited  by  curiosity  to  approach  more  June.  In  the  month  of  April  this  insect  becomes  of  the 
nearly,  he  will  find  the  light  sent  forth  by  the  glow-  size  and  shape  of  a  pea,  and  its  egg^i  some  time  after 
worm ;  if  he  should  keep  the  little  animal  for  some  burst  from  the  womb,  and,  soon  turning  to  worms,  run 
time,  its  light  continues  to  grow  paler,  and  at  last  ap-  about  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  ti«e.  They  are 
pears  totally  extinct  The  manner  in  which  this  light  of  two  sexes,  and  the  females  have  been  hitherto  de- 
is  produced  has  hitherto  continued  inexplicable ;  it  ier  scribed ;  but  the  males  are  very  distinct  from  the  former, 
probable  the  little  animal  is  supplied  with  some  elec-  and  are  a  sort  of  small  flies  like  gnats,  with  six  feet, 
trioal  powers,  so  that  by  rubbing  tlie  joints  of  its  body  of  which  the  four  forward  are  sliort  and  the  two  hack- 
against  each  other  it  thus  supplies  a  stream  of  light,  ward  lonff,  divided  into  four  joints,  and  aimed  with 
which,  if  it  allures  the  male  (as  we  ara  told  it  does),  three  crooked  nails.  There  are  two  feelere  on  tlie  head, 
serves  for  very  useful  purposes.  a  line  and  a  half  long,  which  are  moveable,  streaked,  and 

The   oantliaris  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  from   whence  articulated.    The  tail  at  the  back  part  of  tlie  body  is 

come  cantharides,  well  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  half  a  line  long,  and  forked.    The  whole  body  is  covered 

of  Spanish  flies,  and  for  theii*  use  in  blisters.    They  with  two  transparent  vrings,  and  they  leap  about  in  the 

have  feelers  like  bristles,  flexible  cases  to  the  win^,  a  manner  of  fleas.    The  harvest  of  the  kermes  is  grater 

breast  pretty  plain,  and  the  sides  of  the  belly  wrinkled,  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 

Cantharides  differ  from  each  other  in  their  size,  shape,  the  women  gather  them  before  sim-rising,  tearing  them 

and  colour ;  those  used  in  the  shops  also  do  the  same,  off  with  tlieir  nails,  for  fear  there  should  be  any  Ices 

The  largest  in  these  parts  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  from  the  hatching  of  the  insects.    They  sprinkle  them 

as  much  in  ciicumference,  but  others  are  not  above  with  vinegar,  and  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  where  they 

three  quarters  of  an  inch.     Some  are  of  a  pure  azure  acquire  a  red  colour. 

eolour,  others  of  pure  gold,  and  others  again  have  a  mix-        An  insect,  perhaps  still  moM  uaeiul  than  either  of  the 

tore  of  pure  gold  and  azure  colours ;  but  they  are  all  former,  is  the  cochineal,  which  has  been  very  variously 

very  bnlliant  and  extremely  beautiful.    These  insects,  described  by  authors ;  some  have  supposed  it  a  vegetable 

as  is  well  known,  are  of  the  greate^  benefit  to  mankind,  excrescence  from  tbe  tree  upon  which  it  is  found ;  some 

making  a  part  in  many  medicines  conducive  to  human  have  described  it  as  a  louse,  some  as  a  bug,  and  some  as 

preservation.    They  are  chiefly  natives  of  Spain,  Italy,  a  beetle.    As  they  appear  in  our  shops  when  hrought 

and  Portugal ;  but  they  are  to  be  met'  with  also  about  from  America  they  are  of  an  irregular  shape,  con  rex  on 

Paris  in  the  summer  time,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  one  side,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  other,  but  are  both 

the  poplar,  and  the  rose-tree,  and  also  among  wheat  and  marked  with  transverse  streaks  or  wrinkles.    They  are 

in  meadows.    It  is  very  certain  that  these  insects  are  of  a  scarlet  colour  within,  and  without  of  a  blackish  red, 

Ibxid  of  ash-leaves,  insomuch  that  they  will  sometimes  and  sometimes  of  a  white,  redish,  or  ai^-colour,  which 

stiipjone  of  these  trees  quite  bare.    Some  affirm  that  are  accounted  the  best,  and  are  brought  to  us  firom 

these  flies  delight  in  sweet-smelling  herbs ;  and  it  is  Mexico.    The  cochineal  insect  is  of  an  oval  form,  of  the 

yefT  certain  that  they  are  fond  of  honey-suckles,  lilac,  size  of  a  Small  pea,  with  six  feet,  and  a  snout  or  trunk, 

ana  wild  cherrv-shrubs ;  but  some  that  have  souffht  after  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  and  is  nourished  by  eudc- 

ihem  declare  they  never  could  find  Ihem  on  elder-trees,  ing  the  juioe  of  the  pluit    Its  body  oonsists  of  fiie««ral 
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iittgs,  ftiid  itlien  it  is  oiioe  fixed  an  tlie  plant  it  condniies  ttrella  and  dDatea  by  fh0  asristanoe  of  some  bobbles  of 
immoveable,  being  snbject  to  no  change.  Borne  pretend  air,  which  get  admission  through  the  pores  of  the  bark; 
there  are  two  sorts— Uie  one  domestic,  which  is  best,  and  which  run  in  the  yessels  with  tne  sap.  The  ex- 
and  the  other  wild,  which  is  of  a  vivid  colour;  however,  temal  coat  of  this  excrescence  is  dried  by  tne  air,  and 
they  appear  to  be  the  same,  only  with  this  difference,  grows  into  a  figure  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
that  the  wild  feeds  upon  uncultivated  ti-ees  without  any  the  bow  of  an  arch  or  the  roundness  of  a  Jcemel.  This 
assistance,  whereas  the  domestic  is  carefully  at  a  stated  little  ball  receives  its  nutriment,  growth,  and  vegetation 
season  removed  to  cultivated  trees,  where  it  feeds  upon  as  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  by  slow  degrees,  and  Is 
a  purer  juice.  Those  who  take  cars  Kd  these  insects  what  we  call  the  **  gall-nut"  The  worm  that  is  hatched 
place  them  on  the  prickly  pear*plant  in  a  eertaiu  order,  under  this  spacious  vault  finds  in  the  substance  of  the 
and  are  very  industrious  in  defending  them  from  other  ball,  which  is  as  yet  veiy  tender,  a  subsistence  suitable 
insects ;  for  if  any  other  kind  come  among  them  they  to  its  nature ;  gnaws  and  digests  it  till  the  time  comes 
take  care  to  brush  them  off  with  foxes'  tails.  Towards  for  its  transformation  to  a  nymph,  and  from  that  state 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  rains  and  cold  weather  of  existence  changes  into  a  ny.  After  this  the  insect, 
are  coming  on,  which  ai*e  fatal  to  these  insects,  they  take  perceiving  itself  duly  provided  with  all  things  requisite, 
Off  the  leaves  or  branches  covered  with  cochineal  that  disengages  itself  soon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes 
have  not  attained  their  utmost  degree  of  perfection,  and  its  flight  into  the  open  air.  The  case,  however,  is  not 
keep  tliem  in  their  houses  till  winter  is  past.  These  similar  with  respect  to  the  gall-nut — ^that  grows  in 
leaves  are  very  thick  and  juicy,  and  supply  them  with  autumn.  The  cold  weather  frequently  comes  on  before 
sufficient  nourishment  while  they  remam  within  doors,  the  worm  is  transformed  into  a  ny,  or  before  the  fly  can 
When  the  milder  weather  returns,  and  these  animals  are  pierce  through  its  enclosm^.  The  nut  falls  with  the 
about  to  exclude  their  young,  the  natives  make  them  leaves,  and  althougb  you  may  imagine  that  the  fly  which 
nests  like  those  of  birds,  but  less,  of  tree-moss  or  soft  lies  within  is  lost,  yet  in  reabty  it  is  not  so ;  on  the  con- 
hay,  or  the  down  of  cocoa-nuts,  placing  twelve  in  eveiy  trary,  its  being  covered  up  so  close  is  the  means  of  its 
nest  These  they  tn  on  the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear*  preservation.  Thus  it  spends  the  winter  in  a  warm  house, 
plant,  and  in  three  or  four  days*  time  thev  bring  forth  where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut  is  weU  stopped 
their  young,  whieh  leave  their  nests  in  a  few  days,  and  up,  and  lies  buried  as  it  were  under  a  heap  of  leaves^ 
creep  upon  the  branches  of  the  plant  till  they  find  a  which  preserve ^  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
proper  place  to  rest  in  and  take  in  their  nourishment.  This  apartment,  however,  though  so  commodious  a  re* 
and  also  until  the  females  are  fecundated  by  the  males  treat  in  winter,  is  a  perfect  prison  in  the  spring.  The 
•^which,  as  in  the  former  tribe,  differs  very  widely,  from  fly,  roused  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  first  heats,  breidcs 
the  females  being  winged  insects,  whereas  the  others  its  way  through  and  ranges  where  it  pleases.  A  very 
Only  creep,  and  are  at  most  stationary.  When  they  are  small  aperture  is  sufficient,  since  at  this  time  the  fly  is 
impregnated  they  produce  a  new  o&pring,  so  that  the  but  a  diminutive  creature.  Besides,  Uie  ringlets  whereof 
propagator  has  a  new  harvest  thrice  a-year.  When  the  its  body  is  composed  dilate  and  become  pliant  in  the 
native  Americans  have  gathered  the  cochineal  they  put  passage, 
them  into  holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  kUl  them 
with  boiling  water,  and  afterwaids  dry  them  in  the  sun  .i.— .. 

Or  in  an  oven,  or  lay  them  upon  hot  plates.    From  the  

various  methods  of  killing  them  arise  the  different  colours  CHAP.  VIL 
which  they  appear  in  when  brought  to  us.    While  they 

are  living  they  seem  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  a  white  ov  tbs  gnat  and  thb  npuLA. 
powder,  which  they  lose  as  soon  as  the  boiling  water  is 

poured  upon  them.  Those  that  are  dried  upon  hot  There  are  two  insects  which  entirely  resemble  each 
plates  are  the  blackest  What  we  call  the  cochineal  are  other  in  their  form,  and  yet  widely  differ  in  their  habits, 
only  the  females,  for  the  males  are  a  sort  of  fly  already  mannere,  and  propagation.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
observed  in  the  kermes.  They  are  used  both  lor  dyeing  tipula,  or  long-legs,  and  the  larger  kind  of  gnat  have 
and  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  much  the  same  most  probably  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other;  they 
virtue  as  the  kermes,  though  they  are  now  seldom  used  have  often  accused  the  tipula,  a  harmless  insect,  of 
alone,  but  are  mixed  with  other  things  for  the  sake  of  the  depredations  made  by  the  gnat,  and  the  innocent  have 
colour.  suffered  for  the  guilty ;  indeed,  the  differences  in  their 
I  shall  £nd  this  account  of  the  beetle  tribe  with  the  form  are  so  very  minute,  that  it  often  requires  the  assist- 
history  of  an  animal  which  cannot  properly  be  ranked  ance  of  a  microscope  to  distinguish  the  one  from  tlie 
under  this  species,  and  yet  cannot  be  more  methodically  other :  they  are  both  mounted  on  long  legs,  both  fur- 
ranged  under  any  other.  This  is  the  insect  that  forms  mshed  with  two  wings  and  a  slender  body ;  their  heads 
and  resides  in  the  gall-nut,  the  spoils  of  which  are  con-  are  large,  and  they  seem  to  be  hump-backed ;  the  chief 
verted  to  such  useful  porposes.  The  gall-insects  are  bred  and  only  difference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  tipula  wants  a 
in  a  sort  of  bodies  adhering  to  a  kind  of  oak  in  Asia,  which  tnmk,  while  the  gnat  has  a  large  one,  which  it  often 
differ  with  regard  to  their  colour,  size,  roughness,  smooth-  exerts  to  very  mischievous  pui-poses.  The  tipula  is  a 
ness,  and  shape,  and  which  we  call  galls.  They  are  not  harmless,  peaceful  insect,  that  offere  injury  to  nothing, 
fruit,  as  some  have  nnagined,  but  preternatural  tumours,  the  gnat  is  sainguinary  and  predaceous,  ever  seeking  out 
owing  to  the  wounds  giveu  to  the  buds,  leaves,  and  twigs  for  a  place  in  which  ttf  bury  its  trunk,  and  pumping  up 
of  the  tree  by  a  kind  of  insect  that  lays  its  eggs  within  the  blood  from  the  animal  m  large  quantities, 
them.  This  animal  is  furnished  with  an  implement  by  The  gnat  proceeds  from  a  little  worm  which  is  usually 
which  the  female  penetrates  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  seen  at  the  bottom  of  standing  waters.  The  manner  in 
or  into  that  spot  which  just  begins  to  bud,  and  there  which  the  insect  lays  its  eggs  is  particularly  curious; 
sheds  a  drop  of  corrosive  fluid  into  the  cavity.  Having  after  having  laid  the  proper  number  on  the  surface  oi 
thus  formed  a  receptacle  for  her  eggs,  she  deposits  them  the  water  it  surrounds  them  with  a  kind  of  unctuous 
in  the  place  and  dies  soon  afrer.  The  heart  of  the  bud  matter,  which  prevents  them  from  sinking,  but  at  the 
being  thus  wounded,  the  circulation  of  the  nutritive  same  time  fastens  them  with  a  thread  to  the  bottom,  to 
Juice  is  interrupted,  and  the  fermentation  thereof,  with  prevent  their  floating  away  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  breexe 
the  poison  injected  by  the  fly,  bums  the  parts  adjacent  nrom  a  place  of  warmth,  which  is  proper  for  their  pro* 
and  then  altera  the  natural  colour  of  the  plant  The  duction,  to  any  other  where  the  water  may  be  too  cold 
juice  or  sap,  turned  back  from  its  natural  course,  ex-  or  the  animals  its  enemies  too  numerous.  Thus  the  in- 
ttavasates  and  flows  round  the  ^gg.     After  which  it  sects  in  their  egg  state  resemble  a  buoy,  whieh  is  fixed 
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by  an  anchor.     As  they  come  to  maturity  they  sink  running  stream.    The  little  brood  are  sometimes  so  nu- 

deeper,  and  at  last,  when  they  leave  the  eggs  as  worms  merous  that  the  veiy  water  is  tinged  according  to  the 

they  creep  at  the  bottom.     They  now  make  themselves  colour  of  the  species — as  green,  if  they  be  green,  and 

lodgments  of  cement,  which  they  fasten  to  some  solid  of  a  sanguine  hue  if  tliey  be  red. 

body  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  water — unless  by  acci-  These  are  circumstances  sufficiently  extraordinary  in 
dent  thev  meet  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  which,  being  of  a  the  life  of  this  little  animal,  but  it  ofiers  something 
soft  and  pliant  natura,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  still  more  curious  in  the  method  of  its  propagation, 
sinking  a  retreat  for  themselves  where  nothing  but  the  However  similar  insects  of  the  gnat  kind  are  in  their 
claws  of  a  cray-fish  can  possibly  molest  them.  The  appeai*ance,  yet  they  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
worm  afterwards  changes  its  form.  It  appears  with  a  the  manner  m  which  they  are  brought  forth  ;  for  some 
large  head  and  a  tail  invested  with  hair,  moistened  with  are  oviparous,  and  are  produced  from  eggs;  some  are 
an  olea^noiis  liquor,  which  she  makes  use  of  as  a  cork  viviparous,  and  come  forth  in  their  most  perfect  form ; 
to  sustain  her  head  in  the  air  and  her  tail  in  tlie  water,  some  are  males,  and  unite  with  the  female;  some 
and  to  transport  her  from  one  place  to  another.  When  are  females,  requiring  the  impregnation  of  tlie  male ; 
the  oil  witii  which  her  tail  is  moistened  begins  to  grow  some  are  of  neither  sex,  yet  still  produce  young  without 
dry,  she  discharges  out  of  her  mouth  an  unctuous  hu-  any  copulation  whatsoever.  This  is  one  of  the  strangest 
mour,  which  she  sheds  all  over  her  tail,  by  virtue  whe!*eof  discoveries  in  Natural  History !  A  gnat  separated  from 
she  is  enabled  to  transport  herself  where  she  pleases  the  rest  of  its  kiud,  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel,  with 
without  being  either  wet  or  any  way  incommoded  by  air  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive,  shall  produce  young, 
the  water.  Thft  gnat  in  her  second  state  is,  properly  which  also,  when  separated  from  each  other,  shall  be 
speaking,  in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  which  is  an  intro-  the  parents  of  a  numerous  progeny.  Thus,  down  for 
unction  or  entrance  into  new  life.  In  the  first  place  she  five  or  six  generations  do  these  exti*aordiuary  animals 
iivests  herself  of  her  second  skin ;  in  the  next  she  propagate  without  the  use  of  copulation,  without  any 
resigns  her  eyes,  her  atennae,  and  her  tail ;  in  short,  she  congress  between  the  male  and  the  female,  but  in  the 
actually  seems  to  expire.  However,  from  the  spoils  manner  of  vegetables — the  young  bursting  from  the 
of  the  amphibious  animal  a  little  winged  insect  cuts  the  body  of  their  parents  without  any  previous  impregna- 
air,  whose  every  part  is  active  to  the  last  degree,  and  tiou.  At  the  sixth  generation,  however,  their  propa- 
whose  whole  structure  is  the  just  object  of  our  admira-  gation  stops;  the  gnat  no  longer  produces  its  like 
tion.  Its  little  head  is  adorned  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  from  itself  alone,  but  requites  the  access  of  the  male  to 
and  its  whole  body  invested  with  scales  and  hair  to  secure  give  it  another  succession  of  fecundity. 
it  from  any  wet  or  dust.  She  makes  trial  of  the  The  gnat  of  Europe  gives  but  little  uneasiness ;  it  is 
activity  of  her  wings  by  rubbing  them  either  against  sometimes  heai'd  to  hum  about  our  beds  at  night,  and 
her  body  or  her  broad  side- bags,  which  keep  her  in  an  keeps  off  the  approaches  of  sleep  by  the  apprehension 
equilibrium.  The  furbelow,  or  little  border  of  fine  it  causes ;  but  it  is  very  different  in  the  ill-peopled 
feathers  which  gi'aces  her  wings,  is  very  curious,  and  regions  of  America,  where  the  waters  stagnate  and  the 
strikes  the  eye  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  There  is  climate  is  warm,  and  where  they  are  produced  in  multi- 
nothing,  however,  of  great  importance  to  the  gnat  but  tudes  beyond  expression.  The  whole  air  is  there  filled 
her  trunk,  and  that  weak  im{)lement  may  justly  be  with  clouds  of  these  famished  insects;  and  they  are 
deemed  one  of  Nature's  master-pieces.  It  is  so  very  found  of  all  sizes,  from  six  inches  long  to  a  minuteness 
small,  that  the  extremity  of  it  can  scarcely  be  discerned  that  even  requires  the  microscope  to  have  a  distinct  per- 
through  the  best  microscope  that  can  be  procured.  Tliat  ceptiou  of  them.  The  warmth  of  the  mid-day  sun  is 
part  which  is  at  first  obvious  to  the  eye  is  nothing  but  too  powerful  for  their  constitution ;  but  when  the  even- 
a  long  scaly  sheath  under  the  throat  At  near  the  dis-  ing  approaches  neither  art  nor  flight  can  shield  the 
tance  of  two-thiixls  of  it  there  is  an  aperture  through  wretched  inhabitants  from  their  attacks;  though  millions 
which  the  insect  darts  out  four  stings,  and  afterwards  ai-e  destroyed,  still  millions  more  succeed,  and  produce 
reti'acts  them.  One  of  which,  however  sharp  and  active  unceasing  torments.  The  native  Ind.ans,  who  anoint 
it  may  be,  is  no  more  thaki  the  case  in  which  the  other  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  who  have  from  their  infancy 
tliree  lie  concealed,  and  run  in  a  long  groove.  The  sides  been  used  to  their  depredations  find  them  muoh  less  in- 
of  these  stings  are  sharpened  like  two-edged  swords;  convenient  than  those  who  are  newly  arrived  from 
they  are  likewise  barbed,  and  have  a  vast  number  of  Europe;  they  sleep  in  their  cottages  all  over  with  thou- 
cutting  teeth  towards  tiie  i>oint,  which  turns  up  like  a  sands  of  the  gnat  Kind  upon  their  bodies,  and  yet  do 
hook,  and  is  fine  beyond  expression.  When  all  these  not  seem  to  have  their  slumbers  interrupted  by  their 
darts  are  stuck  into  the  fiosh  of  animals,  sometimes  one  cruel  devourers.  If  a  candle  happens  to  be  lighted  in 
after  another  and  sometimes  all  at  once,  the  blood  and  one  of  those  places,  a  cloud  of  insects  at  once  light 
humoui*s  of  the  adjacent  parts  must  unavoidably  be  ex-  upon  the  flame  and  extinguish  it ;  thev  are  therefore 
travasated;  upon  which  a  tumour  must  consequently  obliged  to  keep  their  candles  in  glass  lauthorns — a  misor- 
eusue,  the  little  orifice  whereof  is  closed  up  by  the  com-  able  expedient  to  prevent  an  unceasing  calamity, 
pression  of  the  external  air.     When  the  gnat,  by  the 

goint  of  her  case,  which  she  makes  use  of  as  a  tongue,  __ 
as  tasted  any  fruit,  flesh,  or  juice  that  she  has  found 

out,  if  it  be  a  fluid,  she  sucks  it  up  without  playing  her  BOOK  V. — CHAP.  I. 
darts  into  it ;  but  in  case  she  finds  the  least  obstruction 

by  any  flesh  whatever  she  exerts  her  strength,  and  pierces  of  zoophttes  in  general. 
through  it  if  she  possibly  can.    After  this  she  draws 

back  her  stings  into  their  sheath,  which  she  applies  to  We  now  come  to  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  Ani- 

the  wound  in  order  to  extract,  as  through  a  reed,  the  mated  Nature — ^to  a  class  of  beings  so  confined  in  their 

juices  which  she  finds  enclosed.    This  is  the  instrumeut  Dowel's,  and  so  defective  in  their  formation,  that  some 

with  whi«'h  the  gnat  performs  her  work  in  the  summer,  historians  have  been  at  a  loss  whether  to  consider  them 

for  during  the  winter  she  has  no  manner  of  occasion  as  a  superior  rank  of  vegetables,  or  the  humblest  order 

for  it.   Then  she  ceases  to  eat,  and  spends  all  that  tedious  of  the  animated  tribe.    In  order,  therefore,  to  give  them 

season  either  in  quarries  or  in  caverns,  which  she  aban-  a  denomination  agreeable  to  their  existence,  Uiey  have 

dons  at  the  return  of  summer,  and  flies  about  in  search  been   called    zoophytes — a    name    implying  vegetable 

after  some  commodious  ford  or  standing  water,  where  nature  endued  witli  animal  life ;   and  indeed,  in  some 

she  may  produce  her  progeny,  which  would  be  soon  the  marks  of  the  animal  are  so  few  that  it  is  difficult  to 

washed  away  and  lost  by  the  too  rapid  motion  of  any  give  their  place  in  Nature  with  precisiou,  or  to  tell 
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whether  it  id  a  plant  or  an  insect  that  is  the  ohject  of  like  the  finger  of  a  glove — they  may  be  moulded  into  all 

our  consideration.  manner  of  shapes,  yet  still  their   vivacious  principle 

Should  it  be  asked  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  remains,  still  every  single  part  becomes  perfect  in  its 

difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  life,  what  it  is  kind,  and  after  a  few  days'  existence  exhibits  all  the 

that  lavs  the  line  that  separates  those  two  gi*eat  king-  arts  and  industry  of  its  conteraptible  parent !    We  shall 

doms  mm  each  other,  it  would  be  difficult — perhaps  we  therefore  divide  zoophytes  according  to  their  several 

should  find  it  impossible — to  return  an  answer.    The  degrees  of  perfection — namely,  into  worms,  star-fish,  and 

power  of  motion  cannot  form  this  distinction,  since  some  polypi ;  contenting  ourselves  with  a  short  review  of  those 

vegetables  are  possessed  of  motion,  and  many  animals  nauseous  and  despicable  creatures  that  excite  our  curi- 

ait)  totally  without  it    Tlie  sensitive  plaut  has  obviously  osity  chiefly  by  their  imperfections.    It  must  not  be  con- 

a  greater  varie^  of  motion  than  the  oyster  or  the  pholas^  cealed,  however,  that  much  has  of  late  been  written  on 

The  animal  that  fills  the  aoom-shell  is  immoveable,  and  this  part  of  natural  histoiy.    A  new  mode  of  animal 

can  only  close  its  lid  to  defend  itself  from  external  production  could   not  fail  of  exciting  not  only  the 

injury ;  while  tlie  flower  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  curiosity  but  the  astonishment  of  every  philosopher ; 

iiy-trap  seems  to  dose  upon  the  flies  that  light  upon  it,  many  found  their  favourite  systems  Uyiiily  overthrown 

and  that  attempt  to  lifle  it  of  its  honey.    The  autmal  bv  the  discovery,  and  it  was  not  without  a  woidy  stru^- 

in  this  instance  seems  to  have  scarce  a  power  of  self-  gle  that  they  gave  up  what  had  formerly  been  theur 

defence :  the  vegetable  not  only  guards  its  possessions,  nleasure  and  their  pride.    At  last,  however,  conviction 

but  seizes  upon  the  robber  that  would  venture  to  invade  became  too  strong  for  argument ;  and  a  question  which 

them.     Jn  like  manner,  the  methods  of  propagation  owed  its  general  spread  rather  to  its  novelty  Uian  to 

give  no  superiority  to  the  lower  rank  of  animals.    On  its  importance,  was  given  up  in  favour  of  the  new 

the  contrary,  vegetables  are  frequentlv  produced  more  discoveiy. 

conformably  to  the  higher  ranks  of  tue  creation ;  and  ■  - 
though  some  plants  ai^e  produced  by  cuttings  from 

othei's,  yet  the  general  manner  of  propagation  is  from  CHAP.  U. 
seeds  laid  in  the  womb  of  the  earth,  where  they  are 

batched  into  the  similitude    of  the  parent  plant  or  ofwokms. 
flower.    But  a  most  numerous  tribe  of  animals  have 

lately  been  discovered  which  are  propagated  bv  cuttings,  The  first  in  the  class  of  zoophytes  are  animals  of  the 

and  this  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that,  though  the  worm  kind,  which,  being  entirely  destitute  of  feet,  trail 

original  insect  be  divided  into  a  thousaud  parts,  each,  themselves  along  upon  the  ground,  and  find  themselves 

however  small,  shall  be  formed  into  an  animal  entirely  a  retreat  under  the  earth  or  in  the  water.    As  these,  like 

resembling  that  which  was  at  first  divided ;   in  this  serpents,  have  a  creeping  motion,  so  both  in  general  go 

respect,  thei'efore,  certain  races  of  animals  seem  to  under  the  common  appellation  of  reptiles-— a  loathsome, 

fall  beneath  vegetables  by  their  more  imperfect  pro-  noxious,  maliffiiant  tnbe,  to  which  man  by  natui'e  as 

pagation.  well  as  by  religion  has  the  strongest  antipathy.    But 

What,  therefore,  is  the  distinction  between  them — or  though  worms  as  well  as  serpents  are  mostly  without 

are  the  orders  so  intimately  blended  as  that  it  is  impos-  feet,  and  have  been  doomed  to  creep  along  the  earth  on 

Bible  to  mark  the  boundanes  of  each  ?    To  me  it  would  their  bellies,  yet  their  motions  are  veiy  different    The 

teem  that  all  animals  are  possessed  of  one  power  of  serpent,  as  has  been  said  before,  having  a  back-bone 

which  vegetables  are  totally  deficient — ^I  mean  either  the  which  it  is  incapable  of  contracting,  bends  its  body  into 

actual  ability  or  an  awkwara  attempt  at  self-preservation,  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  then  shoots  forward  from  the 

However  vegetables  may  seem  possessed  of  this  im-  tail ;  but  it  is  very  diffei'ent  with  the  worm,  which  has  a 

portant  quality,  yet  it  is  with  them  but  a  mechanical  power  of   contracting  or  lengthening  itself  at   wUl. 

impulse,  resembling  the  raising  one  end  of  the  lever  There  is  a  spiral  muscle  that  runs  round  its  whole  body 

when  you  depress  the  other ;  Uie  sensitive  plant  con-  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  somewhat  resembling  a  wire 

tracts  and  hangs  its  leaves  indeed  when  touched,  but  wound   round  a  walking-cane,  which,  when  slipped 

this  motion  no  way  contributes  to  its  safety ;  the  fly-trap  off,  and  one  end  extendi  and  held  fast,  will  bring  the 

flower  acts  entirely  in  the  same  manner ;  and  though  it  other  nearer  to ;  in  this  manner  the  earthworm  having 

seems  to  seize  the  little  animal  that  comes  to  annoy  it  shot  out  or  extended  its  body,  takes  hold  by  the  slime 

yet  in  reality  it  only  closes  mechanically  upon  it  and  of  the  fore  part  of  its  body,  and  so  contracts  or  brings 

this  enclosure  neither  contributes  to  its  preservation  forward  the  hinder  part ;  in  this  manner  it  moves  on- 

nor  its  defence.     But  it  is  very  different  with  insects,  ward,  not  without  great  effort,  but  the  occ&sions  for  its 

even  of  the  lowest  order ;  the  earth-worm  not  only  con-  progressive  motion  are  few. 

tracts  but  hides  itself  in  the  eaith,  and  escapes  with  As  it  is  designed  for  living  under  the  earth  and  lead- 
some  share  of  swiftness  from  its  pursuers.  The  polypus  ing  a  life  of  obscurity,  so  it  seems  tolerably  adapted  to 
hides  its  horns;  the  star-fish  contracts  its  arms  upon  its  situation.  Its  body  is  armed  with  small,  sti^  sharp 
the  appearance  even  of  distant  dangers ;  they  not  only  biurs  or  prickles,  which  it  can  erect  or  depi'ess  at 
hunt  for  their  food  but  provide  for  their  safety,  and  how-  pleasure ;  under  the  skin  there  lies  a  slimy  juice,  to  be 
ever  imperfectly  they  may  be  formed,  yet  still  they  are  ejected  as  occasion  requires,  at  certain  perforations 
in  reality  placed  many  degrees  above  the  highest  vege-  between  the  riugs  of  the  muscles,  to  lubricate  its  body 
table  ofthe  earth,  and  are  possessed  of  many  animal  funo-  and  facilitate  its  passage  into  the  earth.  Like  moat 
tions,  as  well  as  those  that  are  more  elaborately  formed.  other  insects  it  has  breathing-holes  along  the  back  ad- 

But  though  these  be  superior  to  plants,  they  are  very  joining  each  ring ;  but  it  is  without  bones,  without  eyes, 
fnr  beneath  their  animated  fellows  of  existence.  In  the  without  ears,  and,  properly,  without  feet  It  has  a 
class  of  zoophytes  we  may  place  all  those  animals  which  mouth,  and  also  an  alimentary  canal,  which  runs  along 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  in  other  words  which,  to  the  very  point  of  the  tail.  In  some  worpis,  however, 
if  cuvided  iuto  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  in  time  be-  paiticularly  such  as  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  animals, 
comes  a  separate  and  perfect  animal ;  the  head  shoots  this  canid  opens  towards  the  middle  of  the  belly  at  some 
£orth  a  tail,  and  on  the  contrary,  the  tail  produces  a  head;  distance  from  the  tail.  The  intestines  of  the  earth- 
some  of  these  will  bear  dividmg  but  into  two  pai-t& —  worm  are  always  found  filled  with  a  very  fine  earth, 
tuch  is  tlie  earthworm  ;  some  may  be  divided  into  more  which  seems  to  be  the  only  nouiishment  these  animali 
than  two,  and  of  this  kind  are  many  of  the  star-fish ;  are  capable  of  receiving. 

pthers  still  may  be  cut  into  a  thousand  parts,  each  bor  The  animal  is  entirely  without  brain,  but  near  the 

oopiing  a  perfect  animal ;  they  may  be  turned  inside  out  head  is  placed  the  heart,  which  is  seen  to  beat  with  a 
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Teiy  distinct  motion,  and  round  it  are  the  spermatic  respects  as  that  from  wtiieh  it  derired  its  eziatenoe,  and 

Tassels,  forming  a  number  of   globules  containing  a  equally  enjoying  the  bumble  gratiflcatioas  of  its  nature, 
milky  fluid,  which  have  an  opemng  into  the  belly  not        When  Des  Cartes  first  started  the  opinion  that  brutes 

hx  u<om  the  head ;  the^  are  also  often  found  to  contain  wera  machines  the  discovery  of  this  surprising  propaga- 

a  number  of  eggs,  which  are  laid  in  the  earth,  and  are  tion  was  unknown,  which  might  in  some  measure  have 

hatched  in  twelve  or  fonrteen  days  into  life  by  the  genial  strengthened  his  fanciful  theoxy.    What  is  life  in  brutes, 

warmth  of  their  situation ;  like  snails,  all  these  animals  he  misiiit  have  said,  or  where  does  it  reside  ?    In  some 

vniie  in  themselves  both  sexes  at  once — ^the  reptile  that  we  find  it  so  diffused,  that  every  part  seems  to  maintain 

impregnates  being  impregnated  in  turn :  few  that  walk  a  vivacious  principle,  and  the  same  animal  seems  pos- 

miC  but  must  have  observed  them,  with  their  heads  laid  sessed  of  a  thousand  distinct  irrational  souls  at  the  same 

against  each  other,  and  so  strongly  attached  that  they  time.    But  let  us  not,  he  would  say,  give  so  noble  a 

sufier  themselves  to  be  trod  upon.  name  to  such  contemptible  powers,  but  rank  the  vivify- 

YHien  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  earth — which  in  about  ing  principle  in  these  with  the  sap  that  rises  in  v^ge- 

fourteen  days,  as  has  been  said,  are  hatched  into  matu-  tables,  or  the  moisture  that  contracts  a  cord,  or  the  heat 

rity — the  young  ones  come  forth  very  small  but  perfectly  that  puts  water  into  motion !    Nothing,  in  fact,  deservee 

formed,  and  sufier  no  change  during  their  existence :  the  name  of  soul  but  that  which  reasons,  that  which 

bow  long  their  life  continues  is  not  weU  known,  but  it  understands,  and,  hj  knowing  GK)d,  receives  the  mark 

oertainly  holds  for  more  than  two  or  three  seasons,  of  its  currencnr,  and  is  minted  with  the  impression  of  its 

During  the  winter  they  bury  themselves  deeper  in  the  great  Creator! 

earth,  and  seem  in  some  measure  to  share  the  general       Such  might  have  been  die  speculations  of  this  philo- 

torpidity  of  the  insect  tribe.    In  spring  they  rerive  with  sopher.    However,  to  leave  theory,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 

the  rest  of  Nature,  and  on  those  occasions  a  moist  or  say  that  we  owe  the  first  discovery  of  this  power  of  repro- 

dewy  evening  biings  them  forth  from  their  retreats  for  duetion  in  animals  to  Mr.  Tremuey,  who  first  observed 

the  universal  purpose  of  continuing  their  kind.    They  it  in  the  polypus ;  and  after  him,  Spalaneani  and  odiera 

chiefly  live  in  a  light,  rich,  and  fertile  soil,  moistened  by  found  it  taking  place  in  the  earth-worm,  the  sesrworm, 

dews  or  accidental  showers,  but   avoid  those  places  and  several  other  ill-fonned  animals  of  a  like  kind,  which 

where  the  water  is  apt  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  susceptible  of  this  new  mode  of  propagation.    This 

or  where  the  clay  is  too  stiff  for  their  easy  progression  last  philosopher  has  tried  several  experiments  upon  the 

ui>deiv«round.    '  ''  earth-wonn,  mtmy  of  which  sacoM^  aeoonliii«  to  his 

Helpless  as  they  are  formed,  yet  they  seem  very  vigi-  expectation ;  every  earth-worm,  however,  did  not  retain 

lant  in  avoiding  those  animals  that  chiefly  make  them  the  yivacious  principle  with  the  same  obstinacy ;  some 

thehr  prey,  particulariy  the  mole,  who  feeds  entirely  upon  when  cut  in  two  were  entirely  destroyed ;  otnere  sur- 

them  beneath  the  surface,  and  who  sddom  ventures,  vived  only  the  nobler  part;  and  while  the  head  was 

from  the  dimness  of  its  sight,  into  the  open  air ;  him  living  the  tail  entirely  perished,  and  a  new  one  was  seen 

titej  avoid  by  darting  up  from  the  earth  the  instant  to  -emerge  from  the  extremity.    But  what  was  most  sur- 

they  feel  the  ground  move ;  and  fishermen,  who  are  well  prising  of  all,  in  some,  particularly  in  the  small  red* 

acquainted  With  this,  take  them  in  what  numbera  they  neaded  earth-worm,  both  extremities  survived  the  ope- 

ohoose  by  stirring  the  earth  where  they  expect  to  find  ration ;  the  head  produced  a  tail  witii  the  anus,  the  m- 

them.    They  are  also  driven  frem  their  retreats  under-  testines,  the  annular  muscles,  and  the  prickly  beards ; 

gronnd  by  pouring  bitter  or  acrid  water  thereon,  such  the  tail  part,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seen  to  shoot  forth 

as  that  water  in  whieh  green  walnuts  have  been  steeped,  the  nobler  organs,  and  in  less  than  the  space  of  three 

or  a  lye  made  of  pot-ashes.  months  sent  forth  a  head  and  a  heart,  with  all  the  ap- 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  these  paratus  and  instruments  of  generation.    This  part,  as 

reptiles,  which,  as  it  would  seem,  degrades  them  no  way  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  produced  much  more  slowlj 

beneath  the  rank  of  other  animals  of  the  insect  creation ;  than  the  former — a  new  heaa  taking  above  three  or  four 

but  we  now  oome  to  a  part  of  their  history  which  proves  months  for  its  completion,  a  new  tad  being  shot  forth  in 

the  imperfection  of  their  organs,  from  the  easiness  with  less  than  as  many  weeks.    Thus  two  animals  by  disseo- 

which  these  little  machines  may  be  damaged  and  repaired  tion  were  made  out  of  one,  each  with  th^r  separate  ap- 

again.    It  is  well  known  in  mechanics  that  the  finest  petites,  each  endued  with  life  and  motion,  and  seemingly 

and  most  complicated  instruments  are  the  most  easily  as  perfect  as  that  single  animal  from  whence  they 

put  out  of  order,  and  the  most  difficultly  set  aright ;  the  derived  their  origin. 

same  also  obtains  in  the  animal  machine.     Man,  the       What  was  peiformed  upon  the  earth-worm  was  found 

most  complicated  machine  of  all  others,  whose  nerves  to  obtain  also  in  many  other  of  the  yermicular  species, 

are  more  numerous  and  powers  oi  action  more  various.  The  sea-wonn,  the  white  water-worm,  and  many  of  those 

is  most  easily  destroyed :  he  is  seen  to  die  under  wounds  little  worms  with  feeJere  found  at  the  bottom  of  dir^ 

which  a  quadruped  or  a  bird  could  easily  survive ;  and  ditches — ^in  all  these  the  nobler  organs  are  of  such  Uttla 

as  we  descend  gradually  to  the  lower  ranks,  the  nider  use,  that  if  taken  away  the  animal  does  not  seem  to  feel 

the  composition  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  disarrange  it  the  want  of  them ;  it  lives  in  all  its  parts  and  in  every 

Some  animals  live  without  their  limbs,  and  often  are  part ;  and  by  a  strange  paradox  in  Nature,  the  most 

seen  to  reproduce  them ;  some  are  seen  to  live  without  nseless  and  contemptible  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 

their  brain  for  many  weeks  together ;  caterpillars  con-  difficult  to  destroy, 
tmue  to  increase  and  grow  large  though  all  the  ikobler 

organs  are  entirely  destroyed  within ;  some  animals  oox^  —..-.. 

tinue  to  exist  thougfi  out  in  two,  their  nobler  parts  pre- 
serving life,  while  the  others  perish  that  were  cut  away;  CHAP.  IIL 
but  the  earth-worm  and  all  the  zoophyte  tribe  continue 

to  iiye  in  separate  parts,  and  oue  animal  by  the  means  of  the  stab-fish. 

of  cutting  is  divided  into  two  distinct  existences,  some- 
times into  a  thousand !  The  next  order  of  zoophytes  is  that  of  the  starfish-— 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  all  Natural  History  more  a  numerous  tribe,  shapeless  and  deformed,  assuming  at 

astonishing  than  this,  that  man,  at  pleasure,  should  have  different  times  di£erent  appearances.    The  same  animal 

a  kind  of  creative  power,  and  out  of  one  life  make  two,  that  now  appears  round  like  a  ball  shortly  after  flattens 
each  completely  formed,  with  all  its  apparatus  and^  as  thin  as  a  plate.    All  of  this  kind  are  formed  of  a 

Junctions— -each  with  its  pereeptions  and  powers  of  mo-  semi-transparent  gelatinous  substance,  covered  with  a 

turn  and  self-preservaticm,  each  as  complete   in    all  thin  membrane,  and  to  an  inattentive  spectator  oflen  ap- 
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pear  like  a  lump  of  inftQiraate  jelly,  floating  at  raadom  The  euttle-fiah  is  found  alonff  many  of  the  eoMts  of 

upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  thrown  hy  change  on  Europe,  hut  is  not  easily  caught,  from  a  contriTance 

tihon  at  the  departure  of  the  tide.    But  upon  a  more  with  which  they  are  furnished  hy  Nature ;  this  is  a  black 

minutB  inspection  they  will  he  found  possessed  of  life  substance  of  the  colour  of  ink,  which  is  contained  in  a 

and  motion — ^they  will  he  found  to  shoot  forth  their  bladder  senerally  on  the  left-side  of  the  belly,  and  which 

arms  in  every  durection,  in  oi-der  to  seize  upon  such  is  ejected  in  the  manner  of  an  excrement  from  the  anus, 

ixiaects  as  are  near,  and  to  deyour  th^m  with  gi^  rapa-  WlMnever,  therefore,  this  fish  is  pursued,  and  when  it 

city.    Worms,  the  spawn  of  fish,  and  eyen  muscles  finds  a  difficulty  of  escaping,  it  spurts  forth  a  great 

tliemaeWes,  with  theur  hard  resisting  shell,  have  been  qiumtity  of  this  black  liquor,  by  which  the  waters  are 

found  in  the  stomachs  of  these  yoracious  animals ;  and  totally  darkened,  and  then  it  escapes  by  lyin^  close  at 

what  is  yery  extraordinary,  though  the  substance  of  the  bottom.   In  this  manner  the  oi-eature  finds  its  safety, 

their  own  bodies  be  almost  as  soft  as  water,  yet  they  are  and  men  find  ample  cause  for  admiration,  from  the  great 

no  way  injured  by  swallowing  these  shells,  which  are  yariety  of  stratagems  with  which  creatures  are  endued 

almost  of  a  stcmy  hai'dness.    They  increase  in  size  as  all  licnr  their  peculiar  preservation, 
other  animals  do.    In  summer,  when  the  water  of  the 

sea  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  ik>at  upon  ■■ 
the  surface,  and  in  the  dark  they  send  forth  a  kind  of 

shining  light  resembling  that  cf  phosphorus.    Some  CHAP.  IV. 
haye  given  these  animals  the  name  ofsearuettles,  be- 
cause they  burn  the  hands  of  those  that  touch  them  as  ovthkpoltpvs. 
nettles  are  Ibund  to  do.    They  are  often  seen  fastened 

to  the  rocks  and  to  the  largest  searshells,  as  if  to  derive  Those  animals  which  we  haye  described  in  the  last 

their  nourishment  from  them.    If  they  be  taken  and  chapter  are  yariously  denominated.    They  have  been 

put  into  spirit  of  wine  they  will  continue  for  many  years  called  the  star-fish,  searnetUes,  and  sea^polypi.    This 

entire,  but  if  they  he  left  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  they  last  name  has  been  peculiarly  ascribed  to  them  by  the 

are  in  less  than  four  and  twenty  hours  melted  down  into  ancients,   becanse  of  the  number  of  feelers  or  feet  of 

limpid  and  ofiensiye  water.  which  they  are  all  possessed,  and  with  which  they  haye 

lu  all  of  this  species  none  are  found  to  possess  a  yent  a  slow,  progressive  motion ;  but  the  modems  have  given 

for  their  excrements,  but  the  same  passage  by  which  tbe  name  of  polypus  to  a  reptile  that  lives  in  fivsh  water, 

they  devour  their  food  seryes  for  the  ejection  of  their  by  no  means  so  lai^ge  or  obseryable.    These  are  found 

£»ce&    These  animals,  as  was  said,  take  such  a  variety  at  the  bottom  of  the  wet  ditches,  or  attached  to  the  under 

of  figures,  that  it  is  impossible  to  desciibe  them  under  surface  of  the  broad-leaved  plants  that  grow  and  swim 

one  determinate  shape ;  but  in  general    their  bodies  on  the  waters.    The  same  dimenoe  holds  between  these 

resemble  a  truncated  cone,  whose  base  is  applied  to  the  and  the  sea-water  polypus  as  between  all  the  pit)ductions 

rock  to  which  they  are  found  usually  attached.    Though  of  the  sea  and  of^the  land  and  the  ocean.    The  marine 

generally  transparent,  yet  they  are  fouud  of  difierent  vegetables  and  animals  grow  to  a  monsti'ous  size.    The 

colours — some  mdining  to  green,  some  to  red,  some  to  eel,  the  pike,  or  the  bream  of  fresh  waters  is  but  small ; 

white,  and  some  to  brown.    In  some  their  colours  ap-  but  in  the  sea  they  grow  to  an  enormous  magnitude, 

pear  difi'used  over  the  whole  surface,  in  some  they  are  The  herl)S  of  the  field  are  at  most  but  a  few  feet  high  ; 

oiten  streaked,  and  in  others  often  spotted.    They  are  those  of  the  sea  often  shoot  forth  a  stalk  of  a  hundred, 

possessed  of  a  very  slow  progressive  motion,  and  in  fine  It  is  so  between  the  polypi  of  both  elements.    Those  of 

weather  they  are  continually  seen  stretching  out  and  the  sea  are  found  from  two  feet  in  length  to  three  or 

fishing  for  their  prey.    Many  of  tliem  are  possessed  of  a  four ;    and  Pliny  has  even  described  one,  the  arms 

number   of  long,    slender   filaments,    in  which   they  d  which  were  no  lees  than  thirty  feet  long.    Those  in 

entangle  any  small  animals  they  happen  to  approach,  fi^esh  waters,  however,  are  comparatively  minute,  at 

and  thusdraw  them  into  their  enoimous  stomachs,  which  their  utmost  size  seldom  above  three  parts  of  an  inch 

fill  the  whole  cavity  of  their  bodies.    The  harder  shells  long,  and  when  gathered  up  into  their  usual  form  not 

continue  for  some  weeks  und^sted,  but  at  length  they  aboye  a  third  even  of  these  dimensions, 

undergo  a  kind  of  maceration  in  the  stomach,  and  be^  It  was  upon  these  minute  animals  that  the  power 

come  a  nart  of  the  substance  of  the  animal  itself.    The  of  dissection  was  first  tried  in  multiplying  their  numbers, 

indigestible  parts  are  retiumed  by  the  same  aperture  by  Tliey  had  been  long  considered  as  little  worthy  the 

which  they  were  swallowed,  and  then  the  stai-fish  begins  attention  of  observers,  and  were  consigned  to  that  neg- 

to  fish  for  more.    These  also  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  lect  in  which  thousands  of  minute  spet*ies  of  insects 

every  part  will  survive  the  operation — each  becoming  a  remain  to  this  very  day.    It  is  true,  ind^,  that  Beaumur 

perfect  animal,  endued  with  its  natural  rapacity.    Of  observed,  classed,  and  named  them.    By  contemplating 

this  tribe  the  number  is  various,  and  the  description  their  motions  he  was  enabled  distinctly  to  pronounce 

of  each  would  be  tedious  and  uninstructing ;  the  man-  on  their  being  of  the  animal  and  not  of  the  yegetable 

ners  and  nature  of  all  are  nearly  as  described ;  but  I  kingdom ;  and  then  he  called  them  polypi,  from  their 

will  just  make  mention  of  one  creatuie,  which,  though  great  resemblance  to  those  larger  ones  that  were  found 

not  properly  belonging  to  this  class,  yet  is  so  nearly  in  the  ocean.    Still,  howeyer,  their  properties  were  nog- 

selated,  that  the  passing  it  in  silence  would  be  an  un-  looted  and  tlieir  history  unknown, 

pardonable  omission.  Mr.  Trembley  was  the  person  to  whom  we  owe  the 

Of  all  other  animals  the  cuttle-fish,  though  in  some  first  discoveiy  of  the  amazing  properties  and  powera 

respect  superior  to  this  tribe,  possesses  qualities  the  most  of  this  little  yiyapious  creature.    He  divided  this  class 

extraordinary.    It  is  about  two  feet  long,  covered  with  a  of  animals  into  four  difierent  kinds— into  those  in- 

yery  thin  skin,  and  its  flesh  composed  of  a  gelatinous  dining  to  green,  those  of  a  brownish  cast,  those  of  a 

substance,  which,  however,  within-side  is  strcugtliened  flesh-colour,  and  those  which  he  calls  the  *'  polype  de 

by  a  strong  bone,  of  which  such  great  use  is  made  by  panache."    The  differences  of  structure  in  these  as  also 

the  goldsmiths.    It  is  possessed  of  eight  aims,  which  it  of  colour  are  observable  enough  ;   but  the  manner  of 

extends,  and  which  are  probably  of  service  lo  it  in  fish-  their  subsisting,  of  seizing  their  prey,  and  of  their  pro- 

iug  for  its  prey ;  while  in  Hie  it  is  capable  of  lengthen-  paffation,  is  nearly  the  same  in  all. 

ing  or  contracting  thes^  at  pleasui-e,  but  when  dead  they  Whoever  has  looked  with  care  into  the  bottom  of  a 

contract  and  lose  their  rigidity.    Thej  fred  upon  small  ditch  when  the  water  is  stagnant  and  the  sun  has  been 

fish,  which  thev  seize  with  their  arms ;  and  they  are  powerful,  may  remember  to  have  seen  many  little  tran* 

bred  fi-om  eggs  laid  upon  the  weeds  along  the  sea-shore,  sparent  lumps  of  jelly,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
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flatted  on  one  side ;  such,  also,  as  hare  exAvained  the  when  thej  are  contracted ;  and  these  tabercles,  as  we 

under  side  of  the  broad-leayed  weeds  that  grow  on  the  shall  presently  see,  answer  a  rerj  important  purpose. 

surface  of  the  water  must  have  obserred  them  studded  If  we  examine  their  way  of  Hving,  we  shall  find  these 

with  a  number  of  these    little  jelW4ike    substances,  insects  chiefly  snb^sting  upon  others  much  less  than 

which  Were  probably  then  disregarded,  because  their  themselyes,  particularly  a  kind  of  millepedes  that  lire  in 

nature  and  history  were  onknown.     These  little  sub-  the  water,  and  a  very  small  zed  worm,  which  they  seize  with 

stances,   however,  were  no  other  than  living  polypi  great  avidity.    In  short,  no  insect  whatsoever  less  than 

gathered  up  into  a  quiescent  state,  and  seemingly  inani*  themselves  seems  to  come  amiss  to  them ;  their  arms,  as 

mate,  because  either  undisturbed  or  not  excitea  by  the  was  said  before,  serve  them  as  a  net  would  a  fisherman, 

calls  of  app3tite  to  action.    When  they  are  seen  exert-  or  perhaps,  more  exactly  speaking,  as  a  lime-twig  does  a 

ing  themselves  they  put  on  a  very  different  appearance  fowler.     Wherever  their  prey  is  perceived,  whidi  the 

from  that  when  at  rest.    To  conceive  a  just  idea  of  animal  efibcts  by  its  feeling,  it  is  sufficient  to  touch  the 

their  figure,  we  may  suppose  the  finger  of  a  glove  cut  object  it  would  seize  upon,  and  it  is  fastened  without  a 

ofl*  at  the  bottom ;  we  may  suppose,  also,  several  threads  power  of  escaping.    The  instant  one  of  this  insect's  long 

or  horns  planted  round  the  edge  like  a  fiinge.    The  arms  is  laid  upon  a  millepede,  the  liule  insect  sticks 

hollow  of  this  finger  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  stomach  without  possibility  of  retreating.    The  greater  the  dis* 

of  the  animal,  the  threads  issuing  forth  from  the  edges  tance  at  which  it  is  touched  the  greater  is  the  ease  with 

may  be  considered  as  the  arms  or  feelere,  with  which  it  which  the  polypus  brings  the  prey  to  its  mouth.     If  the 

hunts  for  its  prey.    The  animal  at  its  greatest  extent  is  little  object  he  near,  though  irretrievably  eaoght,  it  is 

seldom  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  but  it  is  much  not  without  great  difficulty  that  it  can  be  brought  up  to 

shoiter  when  it  is  contracted  and  at  rest ;  it  is  furnished  the  mouth  and  swallowed.    When  the  polypus  is  un- 

neither  with    muscles    nor   rings,    and    its    manner  supplied  with  prey  it  testifies  its  hunger  by  opening  its 

of  lengthening  or  contracting  itself  more  resembles  that  mouth  -,  the  aperture,  however,  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 

of  the  snail  than  worms,    or  any  otlier  insect    The  be  easily  perceived ;  but  when,  with  any  of  its  long 

polypus  contracts  itself  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  aims,  it  has  seized  upon  its  prey,  it  then  opens  the  mouth 

is  touched,  or  as  the  water  is  agitated  in  which  they  are  distinctly  enough,  and  this  opening  is  always  in  pro* 

seen.  Warmth  animates  them  and  cold  benumbs  them ;  portion  to  the  aze  of  the  animal  which  it  would  swallow ; 

but  it  requires  a  degree  of  cold  approaching  congelation  the  lipsdilate  insensibly  by  small  degrees^  and  adjnstthem- 

before  they  iwe  reduced  to  perfect  inactivity ;  those  of  selves  precisely  to  the  figure  of  their  prey.    Mr.Trembley, 

an  inch  long  have  generally  their  aims  double,  often  who  took  a  pleasure  in  feeding  this  useless  bi-ood,  fouira 

thrice  as  long  as  their  bodies.    The  arms,  where  the  ani-  that  they  could  devour  aliments  of  every  kind,  fish  and 

mal  is  not  disturbed  and  the  season  not  unfavourable,  flesh,  as  well  as  insects;  but  he  owns  they  did  not  thrive 

are  thrown  about  in  various  directions,  in  order  to  seize  so  well  upon  beef  and  veal  as  upon  the  little  worms  of 

and  entangle  its  little  prey ;   sometimes  three  or  four  their   own  providing.    When    he  ^ave  one  of  these 

of  the  arms  are  tlius  employed,  while  the  rest  are  con-  famished  reptiles  any  substance  which  was  improper  to 

tracted  like  the  horns  of  a  snail  within  the  animal's  body,  serve  for  aliment,  at  firet  it  seized  the  prey  with  avichty. 

It  seems  capable  of  giving  what  length  it  pleases  to  hut  after  keeping  it  some  time  entangled  near  the  mouth                      ^ 

these  arms ;  it  contracts  ana  extends  them  at  pleasure,  it  dropt  it  again  with  distinguishing  nicety. 

and  stretches  thein  only  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  When  several  polypi  happen  to  fall  upon  the  same 

of  the  object  it  would  seize.  worm  they  dispute  their  common  prey  with  each  other. 

These  animals  have  a  progressive  motion,  which  is  Two  of  them  are  often  seen  seizing  the  same  worm  at 

performed  by  that  power  they  have  of  lengthening  and  different  ends,  and  dragging  it  at  opposite  directions 

eontracting  themselves  at  pleasure ;  they  go  from  one  with  great  force.     It  ofVeu  happens,  that  whUe  one  is- 

part  of  the  bottom  to  another;  they  mount  along  the  swallowing  its  respective  end  the  other  is  also  employed 

margin  of  the  water,  and  climb  up  the  sides  of  aquatic  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  they  continue  swallowing 

plants.    They  often  are  seen  to  come  to  the  surface  each  his  part  until  their  mouths  meet  together ;  they  then 

of  the  water,  where  they  suspend  themselves  by  the  rest,  each  for  some  time  in  this  situation,  till  the  worm 

lower  end.    As  they  advance  but  very  slowly,  they  em*  breaks  between  them,  and  eaeh  goes  ofi'with  his  share  ; 

ploy  a  great  deal  of  time  m  every  action,  and  bind  but  it  often  happens  tluit  a  seemingly  more  dangerous 

themselves  very  strongly  to  whatever  body  they  ebance  combat  ensues  when  the  mouths  of  both  lure  thus  joined 

to  move  upon  as  they  proceed ;  their  adhesion  is  vohin*  upon  one  common  prey  together :  the  largest  polypus 

tuiT,  and  is  probably  peiformed  in  the  manner  of  a  then  gapes  and  swallows  his  antagonist ;  but  what  is 

eupping-glasfl  applied  to  the  body.  very  wonderful,  the  animal  thus  swallowed  seems  to  be 

All  animals  of  tliis  kind  have  a  remarkable  attadiment  rather  a  gainer  by  the  misfei-tune.    After  it  has  lain  in 

to  turn  towanis  the  light,  and  this  naturally  might  in-  the  conqueror's  boay  for  about  an  hoiu*,  it  issues  unhurt, 

duce  an  hiqnii-er  to  look  for  their  eyes ;  but  however  and  olien  in  possession  of  the  prey  which  had  been  the 

carefully  thin  spsreh  has  been  pui-sued,  and  however  original  cause  of  contention ;  hew  happy  would  it  be 

dxcelient  the  microscope  with  which  every  part  was  for  men  if  they  had  as  little  to  fear  frem  each  other ! 

examined,  yet  nothing  of  the  appeanmee  of  this  organ  These  reptiles  continue  eating  the  whole  year,  except 

was  found  over  the  whole  body ;  and  it  is  most  probable  when  the  cold  approaches  to  congelation  ;  and  then,  liie                   t 

that,  like  several  other  insects  which  hunt  their  pi-ey  by  nuwt  othera  oi  the  insect  tribe,  they  feel  the  general 

their  feel,  these  creatures  are  unfurnished  with  advan-  toq^or  of  Natm-e,  and  all  their  faculties  are  for  two  or 

tages  which  would  be  totally  usriess  for  their  support  three  months  suspended;  but  if  they  abstain  at   one 

In  the  centre  of  the  aims,  as  was  said  before,  the  time  they  are  equally  voracious  at  another,  and,  like 

moutli  is  placed,  which  the  animal  can  open  and  shut  at  snakes,  ants,  and  other  animals  that  are  torpid  in  winter, 

pleasure,  and  this  serves  at  once  as  a  passage  for  food  the  meal  of  one  day  suffices  them  for  several  months 

and  an  opening  for  it  afler  digestion.    The  inward  part  together.    In  general,  however,  they  devoar  more  largely 

of  the  animars  body  seems  to  be  one  great  stomach,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  lAieir  growth  is  quick 

which  is  open  at  both  ends ;  but  the  purposes  which  the  exactly  as  they  are  fed ;  such  as  are  the  best  supplied 

opening  at  the  bottom  serves  are  hitherto  unknown,  but  soonest  acquire  the  laigest  size,  but  they  diminish  also  in 

certainly  it  is  not  for  excKiding  their  excrements,  for  their  growth  with  the  same  facility  if  their  food   be 

those  are  ejected  at  the  aperture  by  which  they  are  taken  taken  away. 

in.    If  the  surface  of  the  body  of  this  little  creature  be  Such  are  the-  more  obvious  properties  of  these  little                 j 

examined  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be  foun^  studded  animals,  but  the  most  wonderful  still  remains  behind*                  i 

with  a  number  of  warts,  as  also  the  arms,  especially  Their  manner  of  propagation,  or  raUier  multiplication,                 ' 
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has  for  some  years  been  the  astonishment  of  all  the  division,  yet  it  still  continued  to  move ;  its  parts  adapted 

learned  of  Europe.    They  are  produced  in  as  great  a  themselves  again  to  each  other,  and  in  a  short  time  it 

vaiiety  of  maonei-s  as  every  species  of  vegetable.    Some  became  as  voracious  and  industrious  as  before, 

polypi  are  propagated  from  eggs,  as  plants  are  from  their  Besides  these  kinds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Trembley,  there 

seed ;  some  are  produced  by  buds  issuing  fi*om  their  are  various  others  which  have  been  lately  discovered  by 

bodies,  as  plants  are  produced  by  inoculation,  while  all  the  vigilance  of  succeeding  observers,  and  some  of  these 

may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  and  this  to  a  degree  so  strongly  resemble  a  flowering  vegetable  iu  their  forms 

of  minuteness  that  exceeds  even  philosophical  perse-  that  they  have  been  mistaken  by  many  naturalists  for 

Terence.  such.     Mr.  Hughes,  the  author  of  the  Natural  History 

With  respect  to  such  of  this  kind  as  are  hatched  from  of  Bai-badoes,  has  described  a  species  of  tliis  animal; 

the  egg  little  curious  can  be  added,  as  it  is  a  method  but  be  has  mistaken  its  nature,  and  called  it  a  sensitive 

of  propagation  so  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  Insect  flowering  plant ;  he  observed  it  to  take  refuge  in  the 

Nature ;  but  with  regard  to  such  as  are  produced  like  holes  of  rocks,  and,  when  undisturbed,  to  spread  foith  a 

buds  from  their  parent  stem,  or  like  cuttings  from  an  number  of  ramifications,  each  terminated  by  a  flowery 

original  itx>t,  their  history  requires  a  more  detailed  ex-  petal,  which  shrunk  at  the  approach  of  the  hand,  and 

planadon.  If  a  polypus  be  carefully  observed  in  summer,  withdrew  into  the  hole  from  whence  before  it  had  been 

when  these  animals  are  chiefly  active  and  more  parti-  seen  to  issue.    This  plant,  however,  was  no  other  than 

cularly  prepared  for  propagation,  it  will  be  found  to  an  animal  of  the  polypus  kind,  which  is  not  only  to  be 

possess  on  ditierent  parts  of  its  body  several  tubercles  or  found  in  Barbadoes,  but  also  on  many  parts  of  tlie  coast 

little  knobs,  which  grow  larger  and  larger  every  day ;  of  Cornwall  and  along  the  shores  of  the  continent 
after  two  or  three  days'  inspection,  what  at  first  appeared 

but  a  small  excresence  takes  the  figure  of  a  small  animal,  ■■ 
entirely  resembling  its  parent,  furnished  with  feelers,  a 

mouth,  and  all  the  appai*atU8  for  seizing  and  digesting  CHAP.  V. 
its  prey.    This  little  creature  every  day  becomes  larger, 

like  the  parent,  to  which  it  continues  attached;   it  of  the  lvthophytes  and  sponges. 
spreads  its  arms  to  seize  upon  whatever  insect  is  proper 

for  aliment,  and  devoure  it  for  its  own  particular  benefit ;  It  is  very  probable  that  the  animals  we  see  and  are 

thus  it  is  possessed  of  two  sources  of  nourishment — ^that  acquainted  with  bear  no  manner  of  proportion  to  those 

which  it  receives  from  the  parent  by  the  tail,  and  that  that  are  concealed  from  us.     Although  every  leaf  and 

which  it  receives  from  its  own  industry  by  the  mouth,  vegetable  swarms  with  animals  upon  land,  yet  at  sea 

The  food  which  these  animals  receive  often  tinctures  the  they  are  still  more  abundant ;   for  the  greatest  part 

whole  body,  and  upon  this  occasion  the  parent  is  often  of  what  would  seem  vegetables  growing  there  are  in 

seen  communicating  a  part  of  its  own  fluids  to  that  of  its  fact  nothing  but  the  artificial  tormation  of   insects, 

"progeny  that  grows  upon  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  palaces  which  they  have  built  for  their  own  habitation, 

never  receives  auv  tincture  from  any  substance  that  is  If  we  examine  the  bottom  of  the  sea  along  some 

caught  and  swallowed  b^  its  young.    If  the  parent  shores,  and  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  several  rivers, 

swallows  a  red  worm,  which  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its  we  shall  find  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  forest  of  trees 

fluids,  the  young  one  partakes  of  its  parental  colour ;  under  water,  millions  of  plants  growing  in  various 

but  if  the  latter  should  seize  upon  the  same  prey  the  directions,  with  their  branches  entangled  in  each  other, 

parent  polypus  is  no  way  benefited  by  the  capture,  but  and  sometimes  standing  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  naviga- 

all  the  advantage  remains  with  the  voung  one.  tion.    The  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulph,  the  whole  ex- 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  parent  is  capable  tent  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  western  coasts  of  America, 
of  producing  only  one  at  a  time ;  several  young  ones  are  are  so  choaked  up  in  many  places  with  these  coraline 
thus  seen  at  once,  of  difierent  sizes,  growing  from  its  substances,  that  though  ships  foree  a  passage  through 
body— some  just  budding  forth,  othere  acquiring  their  them,  boats  and  swimmers  find  it  impossible  to  make 
pertect  form,  and  othere  come  to  sufficient  maturity,  and  their  way.  These  aquatic  groves  are  formed  of  difierent 
lust  ready  to  drop  from  the  original  stem  to  which  they  substances,  and  assume  vaiious  appearances.  The  coral 
had  been  attached  for  several  days.  But  what  is  more  plants,  as  they  are  called,  sometimes  shoot  out  like  trees 
extraordinary  still,  those  young  ones  themselves  that  without  leaves  in  winter;  they  often  spread  out  a  broad 
continue  attached  to  their  parent  are  seen  to  propagate  surface  like  a  fan,  and  not  uncommonly  a  lai'ge,  b\in- 
tbeir  own  young  ones  also,  each  holding  the  same  de-  dling  head  like  a  faggot ;  sometimes  they  are  found  to 
pendence  upon  its  respective  parent,  and  possessed  of  the  resemble  a  plant  with  leaves  and  flowers  ;  and  often  re- 
same  advantages  thatiiave  been  already  described  in  the  semble  the  antlers  of  a  stag  with  great  exactness  and 
first  connection.  Thus  we  see  a  surprising  chain  of  ex-  regulaiity.  In  other  parts  of  the  sea  are  seen  sponges 
istenoe  continued,  and  numbers  of  animals  naturally  pro-  of  vaiious  magnitude  and  exti'aoi'diuary  appearances, 
duced  without  any  union  of  the  sexes,  or  other  previous  assuming  a  variety  of  phantastic  forms  lixe  large  mush- 
dispositions  of  Nature.  rooms,  mitres,  fonts,  and  flower-pots.    To  an  attentive 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  way  by  which  these  spectator  these  various  preductions  seem  entirely  of  the 
insects  are  multiplied,  their  production  from  the  egg  vegetable  kind ;  they  seem  to  have  then*  leaves  and 
being  not  so  common ;  and  though  some  of  this  kind  their  flowere,  aud  have  been  experimentally  known  to 
are  found  with  a  little  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies,  shoot  out  branches  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Philoso- 
which  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  eggs  which  afterwai'ds  phere,  therefore,  till  of  late  thought  themselves  pretty 
cometomaturity,  yet  the  artificial  method  of  propagating  secure  in  ascribing  these  productions  to  the  vegetable 
these  animals  is  much  more  expeditious  and  equally  kingdom ;  and  Count  Marsigli,  who  has  writteu  very 
certain.  It  is  indifierent  whether  one  of  them  be  cut  laboriously  and  learnedly  upon  the  subject  of  coitds 
into  ten  or  ten  hundred  parts,  each  becomes  as  peifect  and  sponges,  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  his  opinion 
an  animal  as  that  which  was  originally  divided ;  but  it  that  they  were  plants  of  the  aquatic  kind  furnished  with 
must  be  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  part  which  is  flowers  and  seed,  and  endued  with  a  vegetation  entirely 
separated  from  the  rest  the  longer  it  will  oe  in  coming  resembling  that  wliich  is  found  upon  land.  This  opinion, 
to  maturity  or  in  assuming  its  peifect  form.  It  would  however,  some  time  after  began  to  be  shaken  by  Rum- 
be  eniless  to  recount  the  many  experiments  that  have  phius  and  Jussieu,  and  at  last  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
been  tried  upon  this  philosophical  prodigy;  the  animal  Ellis,  who  by  a  more  sagacious  and  diligent  inquiry 
has  been  twisted  and  turned  into  all  manner  of  shapes;  into  Nature  put  it  past  doubt  that  corals  and  sponges 
it  has  been  turned  inside  out,  it  has  been  cut  in  every  were  entii-ely  the  work  of  animals,  and  that,  like  the 
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honey-oomb,  which  was  formed  by  the  bee,  the  coral    Tariety  of  kinds  almoet  equal  to  that  variety  of  pro- 
was  the  work  of  an  infinite  number  of  reptiles  of  the    ductions  which  these  litUe  animals  are  seen  to  form. 


tokens  of  their  industry.  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  and  to 

Jf  in  our  researches  liter  the  nature  of  these  plants  that  none  of  the  rest  can  imitate^    It  is  true,  indeed,  that 

we  should  be  induced  to  break  oif  a  branch  of  the  co-  on  every  coraline  substance  there  are  a  number  of  polypi 

ndine  substance  and  observe  it  carefully,  we  shall  per-  found  no  way  resembling  those  which  are  the  erectors 

ceive  its  whole  surface,  which  is  very  rugged  and  irregu-  of  the  building;  these  may  be  called  a  vagabond  race  of 

lar,  covered  with  a  mucous  fluid,  and  almost  in  every  reptiles,  that  are  only  intruders  upon  the  labours  of 

part  studded  with  little  jelly-like  drops,  which  when  others,  and  that  take  possession  of  habitations  which 

closely  examined  will  be  found  to  be  no  other  than  they  have  neither  art  nor  power  to  build  for  themselves, 

reptiles  of  the  polypus  kind.    These  have  their  motions.  But  in  general,  the  same  cafBtaenee  that  subsists  between 

their  arms,  and  their  appetites  exactly  resembling  those  the  honev-comb  of  the  bee  and  the  paper-like  oells  of  the 

described  in  the  last  chapter,  but  they  soon  expire  when  wasp  suosists  between  the  di£forent  habitations  of  the 

taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  our  curiosity  is  at  once  stopped  conu-making  polypL 

in  its  career  by  the  animals  ceasing  to  give  any  mark  With  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  these  substances^ 

of  their  industry ;  recourse,  therefore,  has  been  had  to  they  have  obtained  different  names  from  the  nature  of 

other  expedients,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  the  animal  that  produced  them  or  the  likeness  they  bear 

inhabitant  as  well  as  the  habitation.  to  some  well-known  object,  such  as  coralines,  fungimsr 

If  a  coraline  plant  be  strictly  observed  while  still  drepores,  ^)onges,  astroites,  and  keratophytes.    Though 

growing  in  the  sea,  and  the  animals   upon  its   sur-  these  differ  extremely  in  their  outward  appearances,  yet 

face  be  not  disturbed  either  by  the  agitation  of  the  they  are  all  formed  in  the  same  manner  by  reptiles 

waters  or  the  touch  of  the  observer,  the  little  polypi  will  of  various  kinds  and  nature.    When  examined  chymi- 

then  be  seen  in  infinite  numbers,  each  issuing  from  its  cally,  they  all  discover  the  marks  of  animal  formation ; 

cell,  and  in  some  kinds  the  head  covered  with  a  little  the  coi-als,  as  was  said,  dissolve  in  acids-^tbe  epongss 

shell  resembling  an  umbrella,  the  arms  spread  abroad  bum  with  an  odour  strongly  resembling  tliat  of  burnt 

in  order  to  seize  its  prey,  while  the  hinder  part  still  horn.    We  are  left  somewliat  at  a  loss  with  regard  to 

remains  attached  to  its  habitation,  from  whence  it  never  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  multitude  ol  cells, 

wholly  removes.    By  this  time  it  is  perceived  that  the  which  at  last  assume  the  appearance  ofa  plant  or  flower^ 

numlier  of  inhabitants  is  infinitely  greater  than  was  at  are  formed. 

first  suspected — that  they  are  all  assiduously  employed  If  we  may  be  led  in  this  subject  by  anaIog|y,  it  is  most 
in  the  same  pursuits,  and  that  they  issue  from  their  probable  that  the  substance  of  coral  is  prwuced  in  the 
respective  cells  and  retire  into  them  at  pleasiu^.  Still,  same  manner  that  the  shell  of  the  snaU  grows  round 
however,  there  are  no  proofs  that  those  large  branches  it ;  these  little  reptiles  are  each  possessed  of  a  fdimy 
which  they  inhabit  are  entirely  the  constiiiction  of  such  matter,  which  covers  its  body,  and  this  hardening* 
feeble  and  minute  animals.  Butchymistry  will  be  found  as  in  the  snail,  becomes  a  habitation  exactly  fitted  to 
to  lend  a  clue  to  extricate  us  from  our  doubts  in  this  the  body  of  the  animal  that  is  to  reside  in  it;  sevml  of 
particular.  Like  the  shells  which  are  formed  by  snails,  these  habitations,  being  joined  together,  form  at  length 
muscles,  and  oysters,  these  coraline  substances  effervesce  a  considerable  mass ;  and  as  most  animals  are  produo- 
with  acids,  and  may  therefore  well  be  supposed  to  par>  tive  in  proportion  to  theii*  minuteness,  so  these,  multi- 
take  of  the  same  animal  nature.  But  Mr.  Ellis  went  plying  in  a  surprising  degree,  at  length  form  those  ex- 
still  farther,  and  examined  their  operations  just  as  they  tensive  forests  that  cover  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
were  beginning.  Observing  an  oystei^bed  which  had  Thus  all  Nature  seems  replete  with  life ;  almost  every 
been  for  some  time  neglected,  he  there  perceived  the  first  plant  on  land  has  its  sui-face  covered  with  millions  of 
rudiments  of  a  coraline  plantation,  and  tufts  of  various  these  minute  creatures,  of  whose  existence  we  are  eertain, 
kinds  shooting  from  difierent  parts  of  this  favourable  but  of  whose  uses  we  are  entirely  ignorant ;  while 
soil.  It  was  upon  these  he  tried  his  principal  experi-  numbera  of  what  seem  plants  at  sea  are  not  only  the 
ments.  He  took  out  the  oysters  which  were  thus  receptacles  of  insects,  but  also  entij-ely  of  insect  form- 
furnished  with  coralines,  and  placed  them  in  a  large  ation.  This  might  have  led  some  late  philosonhers  into 
wooden  vessel,  covering  them  with  sea- water.  In  about  an  opinion  that  all  Nature  was  animated,  that  every, 
an  hour  he  perceived  the  animals,  which  before  had  even  the  most  inert,  mass  of  matter  was  endued  with, 
been  conti-acted  by  handling  and  had  shown  no  signs  life  and  sensation,  but  wanted  organs  to  make  those 
of  life,  expanding  themselves  in  every  direction,  and  sensations  perceptible  to  the  observer ;  these  opinions, 
appearing  employed  in  their  own  natural  manner,  taken  up  at  random,  are  difficultly  maintained  and  as 
BBrceiving  them,  therefore,  in  this  state,  his  next  aim  difficultly  refuted;  like  combatants  tliat  meet  in  the  dark, 
was  to  preserve  them  thus  expanded,  so  as  to  be  per-  each  party  may  deal  a  thousand  blows  without  ever  reaeb- 
manent  objects  of  curiosity.  For  this  puipose  he  poured  ing  the  adversary.  Those,  perhaps,  are  wiser  who  view 
by  slow  degrees  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  Nature  as  she  ofifers — ^who,  without  searching  too  deeply 
the  vessel  of  sesrwater  in  which  they  were  immei-sed.  into  the  recesses  in  which  she  ultimately  hides*  are  con* 
He  then  separated  each  polypus  with  pincers  from  its  tented  to  take  her  as  she  presents  herself,  and,  storins 
shell,  and  plunged  each  separately  into  small  crystal  their  minds  with  effects  rather  than  with  causes  (instead 
vases  filled  with  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  By  of  the  embarrassments  of  systems,  about  whieh  few 
this  means  the  animal  was  preserved  entire  without  hav-  agree)  are  contented  with  the  history  of  appearanoeti 
7Dg  time  to  contract  itself,  and  he  thus  perceived  a  concerning  which  all  mankind  have  but  one  opinion. 
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Abdominal  Fish — ^bave  the  ventral  fin  nearer  the  taO  amounts  nearly  to  forty  thousand  pounds ;  four  thou- 

than  the  pectoral  one,  696.  sand  pounds'  weight  of  air  cai-iied  at  one  time  more  than 

Abstemious  life— its  benefit,  165.  at  another,  and  why ;  the  air  contained  in  a  nut-shell 

Abstinence — xeligiously  observed  long  after  the  Be-  may  be  dilated  into  unknown  dimensions;  the  air  eon- 
formation  ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  injunction  upon  this  taiued  in  a  house  may  be  compressed  into  a  cavity  equal 
head ;  a  heavenly  institution,  from  its  benefits  to  indi-  to  the  -eye  of  a  needle ;  the  increasing  elasticity  of  air 
viduals  and  advantages  to  society ;  remarkable  instance  augmented  by  heat,  would  when  ezpamed  be  sufficient 
of  it  in  the  fish,  164,  165.  for  the  explosion  of  a  world ;   one  of  the  most  com- 

^lian — ^his  account  of  the  dreadful  cavern  called  the  pounded  bodies  in  nature ;  scarce  any  substance  reslst- 

Qulf  of  Pluto,  19.  ing  its  corroding  qualities ;  factitious  air  produced  in 

JStna — ^volcano  in  Sicily ;    remarkable  eruption  in  great  quantities  from  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral  sub- 

1587;  an  account  of  it. ;  the  burning  seen  at  Malta;  the  stances;   proves  a  greater  enemy  to  animals  tlian  a 

^uantitv  of  matter  discharged  supposed  to  exceed  twenty  vacuum ;  a  bird  enclosed  in  aitificial  air,  from  raisins, 

times  the  original  bulk  of  the  mountain ;  walls  built  died  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute ;  a  frog  included  in  artifi- 

of  materials  thrown  up  by  it,  28.  cial  air ;  a  snail  put  into  the  receiver,  with  air  of  paste, 

^olipile — an  instrument  to  produce  artificial  wind ;  died  in  four  minutes ;  to  be  wholesome,  should  not  be 

its  description,  and  the  manner  of  generating  violent  of  one  kind,  but  a  compound  of  several  substances; 

blasts,  104.  how  air  contributes  to  tlie  support  of  our  lives ;  dispute 

Ag^^the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales,  Auvexgne,  upon  it ;  gives  life  and  body  to  flame ;  kindles  fire  into 

and  Switzerland  furnish  more  instances  of  old  age  than  flame,  .moderates  the  rays  of  light,  and  dissipates  their 

the  plains  of  Holland,  Flanders,  Germany,  or  roland,  violence ;  conveyance  of  sound ;  all  the  pleasures  re- 

184  to  189.  oeived  from  conversation  or  from  music  depends  entirely 

Aflouti — an  animal  found  in  great   abundance   in  upon  the  air ;  odours  are  difiused  by  the  air ;  vegetables, 

Souu  America,  and  by  some  called  a  rabbit  of  that  con-  or  the  bodies  of  animals  left  to  putrefy,  produce  air  in  a 

tinent;  it  resembles  the  rabbit,  yet  is  diflerent  from  very  copious  manner;  itfinda  admission  into  wine  or 

ours,  and  peculiar  to  the  new  world ;  its  description ;  other  fermented  liquors,    and  most  easily  into  spirits 

its  ordinary  food ;   it  has  the  hair  and  voraciousness  of  wine ;  mountains,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  and 

of  the  hog;   eats  greedily  and  hides  the  remainder;-  fires  contiibute  to  increase  a  current  of  air;    a  tide 

barrows  in  hollow  trees;   its  manner  of  feeding  and  of  air  produced  by  the  sun  and  moon :  a  current  of  air, 

walking ;   sight  and  hearing ;   its  flesh,  how  dressed ;  driven  through  a  contracted  space,  grows  more  violent 

how  hunted  and  forced  out  of  its  hole ;  it  turns  in  its  and  ii-resistible.  92  to  108. 

own  defence  upon  the  hunters;  its  bite  and  cry;  how  Albatross — a  bird  of  the  gull  kind;  its  description 

tamed ;  bears  two  young  at  each  litter ;  bi-eeds  at  least  by  Edwards ;  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  climates 

twice  a  year ;  canies  its  young  about  like  a  cat ;  and  and  other  regions,  as  far  as  the  straits  of  Magellan  in 

lodges  them  in  a  tree,  where  they  soon  become  able  to  the  South  Seas ;  is  the  most  fierce  and  formidable  of  the 

provide  for  themselves,  384, 385.  aquatic  tribe ;  it  chiefly  pursues  the  flying-fish,  forced 

Ai — a  name  of  the  sloth ;  its  description,  472  to  474.  from   the  sea  by  the  dolphins ;   Wiquefort*s  account 

Aigues  mortes — ^town  in  France,  a  port  in  the  time  of  this  bird :  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aflbction  for 

of  St  Louis;  now  removed  more  than  four  miles  from  the  penguin,  and  a  pleasure  in  its  society;  its  nest, 

the  sea,  85.  619,  620. 

Air — the  only  active  agent  in  earthquakes ;  Amonton's  Alexander's  soldiers — agitated  by  curiosity  and  ap- 
oalculation  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  prehension  at  the  tides  in  the  river  Indus,  79. 
give  the  air  amazing  powera  of  expansion ;  too  fine  for  Alligator  or  Cayman — a  kind  of  crocodile,  759. 
our  sight,  is  very  obvious  to  oui*  touch;  its  elasticity ;  Alp8--dreadful  chasms  found  in  them;  Pope's  de- 
ft cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  more  than  an  ounce ;  a  hand  scription  of  a  traveller  straining  up  the  Alps ;  the 
upon  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  highest  point  of  them  not  above  sixteen  hundreid  toises 
exhausted  is  violently  sucked  inwaids,  and  why ;  the  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  47. 

mouth  of  such  vessel  inverted  being  immersed,  the  Amazons — the  greatest  river  in  the  world,  has  its 

water  will  rise  into  the  empty  space,  and  fill  the  glass ;  source  among  the  Andes;  its  course  from  its  origin  in 

the  manner  in  which  this  is  done :  water  never  ascends  the  lake  of  Dauricocha  to  its  discharge  in  the  Western 

higher  than  thirty-two  feet ;  our  ordinary  load  of  air  Ocean  is  more  than  twelve  hundred  leagues ;  its  dla- 
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charge  is  throu^th  a  obonnel  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  iarj  attack  but  with  superiority ;  the  stomach  generallT 

broiid,  after  receiving  above  sixty  considerable  rivers.  06.  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  food  or  the  ease  with 

Ambergris-'loug  considered  as  a  substance  floating  which  it  is  obtained ;  the  size  of  the  intestines  pi-opor- 

on  the  sea,  but  since  discovered  to  belong  to  the  cacha-  tioned  to  the  nature  of  the  food ;  few  of  the  wUd  sort 

lot ;  the  balls  of  ambergris  found  in  all  fishes  of  this  seek  their  prey  in  the  day-time ;  in  proportion  as  each 

kind,  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest  and  strongest,  008.  carnivorous  animal  wants  strength  it  uses  all  the  assist- 

Andes — amazing    chasm  or  fissures  in  them ;    the  ance  of  patience,  assiduity,  and  conning ;  some  animals 

highest  mountains  in  the  world ;  excellent  description  carefully  avoid  their  enemies  by  placing  centlnels  to 

of  tliem  by  Ulloa ;  the  Andes  are  by  measure  three  thou-  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger,  and  know  how  to 

sand  one  hnudred  and  Uiirty-six  toises,  or  fathoms,  above  punish  such  as  have  neglected  their  post  or  been  qq- 

the  surface  of  the  sea ;  at  the  top  no  difiiculty  of  breath-  mindful  of  the  common  safety ;  the  wild  sort  subject  to 

ing  perceived,  45.  few  alterations,  and  in  the  savage  state  continue  forages 

Animals — hold  the  first  rank  amidst  the  infinitelv  the  same  in  size,  shape,  and  colour ;  is  otherwise  when 
difierent  productions  the  earth  c^ers ;  are  endowed  with  subdued  and  taken  under  the  protection  of  man ;  the 
powers  of  motion  and  defence,  even  those  fixed  to  one  tame  kind  bears  no  resemblance  to  its  ancestors  in  the 
snot ;  organised  beings  provided  with  some  defence  for  woods ;  animals  feeding  onlv  upon  grass  rendered  car- 
tneir  own  security ;  endued  with  life  and  vigour ;  some  nivorous ;  two  instances ;  Africa  ever  remarkable  for  the 
bv  nature  violent ;  have  their  enmities  and  affections ;  fierceness  of  its  animals ;  the  smallest  multiply  the 
ultimately  supported  upon  vegetables ;  those  in  a  dry  fastest ;  the  larger  sort  bring  few  at  a  time ;  seldom 
simuy  climate  strong  and  vigorous ;  difierent  vegetables  tfeperate  till  they  be  near  their  full  growth ;  those  which 
appropriated  to  the  difierent  appetites,  and  why;  of  bring  many  reproduce  before  they 'arrive  at  half  their 
domestic  kinds,  carried  from  milder  countries  into  the  natural  size ;  with  all  animals  the  time  of  their  preg- 
northem  climates  quickly  degenerate  and  grow  less ;  nanny  proportioned  to  their  size ;  in  all  kinds  the  inter- 
in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America  and  Africa  grow  mediate  litters  the  most  fruitful ;  the  firat  and  last 
to  a  prodigious  size,  and  why ;  not  so  in  the  cold  frozen  generally  produce  the  fewest  in  number  and  wont 
regions  of  the  North ;  the  most  perfect  races  have  the  of  kind ;  natural  instinct  to  choose  the  proper  timea 
least  similitude  to  the  vegetable  pi-oductions  on  which  of  copulation;  courage  of  animals  to  defend  their  young; 
they  are  ultimately  fed ;  the  meaner  the  animal  the  instances  of  it ;  milk  in  the  carnivorous  animals  more 
more  local ;  assume  difibrent  habits  as  well  as  appear-  sparing  than  in  others ;  choice  of  sitoation  in  bringing 
ances,  and  why ;  some  peculiar  to  every  pait  of  the  forth  remarkable  in  animals ;  the  ase^  in  a  state  of  tame* 
vegetable  system  ;  those  that  live  upon  other  animus;  ness,  the  most  gentle  and  qniet  of  all  animals;  of  all 
this  wisely  so  constituted  to  diminish  the  number  animals  covered  with  hair  the  ass  the  least  subject  to 
of  animals,  and  increase  that  of  vegetables,  the  general  vermin ;  the  zebra  the  most  beautiftil,  but  the  wildest 
scope  of  human  industry ;  of  the  vast  variety  very  few  animal  in  nature ;  perfectly  know  their  enemies,  toad, 
serviceable  to  man ;  in  a  catalogue  of  more  than  twenty  how  to  avoid  them ;  instances  of  it ;  best  method  of  clasa- 
thousand  land  animals  scarcely  a  hundred  are  any  way  ing  animals  adopted  by  Ray,  Kleine,  and  linneus ;  the 
useful  to  man ;  expediencv  of  man's  living  upon  animals  author's  method  of  classing  them ;  the  carnivorous  seek 
as  well  as  vegetables ;  little  more  known  than  that  the  their  food  in  gloomy  solitude ;  they  are  sharper  than  the 
^eater  number  require  the  concurrence  of  a  male  and  ruminating  kind,  and  why ;  ruminating  animals  most 
female  to  reproduce  their  kind ;  usual  distinctions  with  harmless  and  most  easily  tamed ;  generally  go  in  herds 
respect  to  their  manner  of  generation  into  oviparous  and  for  their  mutual  security ;  live  entirely  upon  vegetables ; 
viviparous  kinds ;  the  warmth  of  the  sun  or  of  a  stove  the  meanest  of  them  unite  in  each  other's  defence ;  car- 
efBcacious  in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfec-  nivorous  animals  have  small  stomachs  and  short  intee- 
tion  ;  such  paits  as  the  animal  has  double,  or  without  tines;  ruminating  animals  naturally  more  indolent  and 
which  it  can  live,  are  the  latest  in  production  ;  De  Graaf  less  artful  than  the  carnivorous  kinds,  and  why;  their 
has  attended  the  progress  and  increase  of  various  animals  bowels  considered  as  an  elaboratory,  with  projier  vessels 
in  the  womb,  and  minutely  marked  the  change  they  in  it ;  Nature  enlarges  the  capacity  cf  their  intestines  to 
nndergo ;  that  which,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  takes  the  take  in  a  greater  supply ;  nimishes  them  with  four 
longest  time  for  production  the  most  complete  when  stomachs ;  the  names  of  these  four  stomachs ;  the  intes- 
finished ;  of  all  others  man  the  slowest  in  coming  into  tines  of  carnivorous  animals  thin  and  lean ;  thoee  of  the 
life ;  the  most  formidable  are  the  least  fruitful,  and  why ;  ruminating  sort  strong,  fieshy,  and  well  covered  witfi 
those  which  bring  forth  many  engender  before  they  have  fat ;  man  spends  the  least  time  in  eating ;  of  all  rumi- 
arrived  at  half  their  natural  size;  anproach  more  to  nating  animals  the  cow-kind  deserve  the  first  rank; 
perfection  whose  progeny  nearly  resembles  that  of  man ;  naturalists  give  various  names  to  the  same,  only  diffisring 
men  and  apes  the  only  beings  that  have  eye-lashes  upon  in  accidentia  circumstances ;  of  all,  except  man,  the  oow 
the  upper  and  lower  lids,  all  othera  want  them  on  the  most  extensively  propagated;  greatest  vanetyamongcows, 
lower  lid ;  that  which  has  most  desires  appears  capable  none  more  humble  and  pliant  of  disposition ;  the  large 
of  the  greatest  variety  of  happiness ;  those  of  the  foi'est  kind  of  the  torrid  zone  very  fond  of  the  water ;  some  void 
remain  without  food  several  weeks ;  all  endure  the  want  their  dung  when  pursued ;  this  arises  rather  from  fear 
of  sleep  and  hunger  with  less  injury  to  health  than  man ;  than  a  desire  of  defence;  the  number  of  the  cow  kind 
Nature  contracts  the  stomachs  of  carnivorous  animals  extended  to  eight  or  ten  sorts  reduced  to  two ;  one  ani- 
of  the  forest  to  suit  them  to  their  precarious  way  of  living;  mal  of  the  cow  kind  no  naturalist  has  hitherto  de- 
the  meaner  tribes  are  still  more  capable  of  sustaining  scribed,  it  may  be  added  as  a  third  species;  description 
life  without  food;  some  lower  animals  seem  to  spend  the  of  it;  all  the  ruminant  internally  much  alike;  those 
greater  pait  of  their  lives  in  sleep ;  some  afiected  by  that  take  refuge  under  the  protection  of  man,  in  a  few 
music ;  mstances ;  those  furnished  with  hands  have  more  generations  become  indolent  and  helpless;  the  sheep,  in 
understanding  than  others ;  the  laiige  animals  live  longer  a  domestic  state,  the  most  defeneeless  and  inofifensive ; 
than  the  little;  difference  between  animals  in  a  state  a  great  nnmber  and  variety  about  Angora;  the  inhaM- 
of  nature  and  domestic  tameness  so  considerable  that  tants  drive  a  trade  with  their  hair ;  the  kinds  not  a»> 


those  who  chew  the  cud  have  four  stomachs ;  several  orders ;  of  all  in  the  world  the  gazelle  has  the  most 
that  with  us  have  four  stomachs  have  but  two  in  Africa ;  beautiful  eye ;  soaree  one  animal,  except  the  eamv 
no  carnivorous  animal  except  the  dog  makes  a'volun-    vorous,tbatdoesnot  produce  concretions  in  tbestomaoh* 
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intettiDM,  IddneyB,  bladder,  or  in  the  heart;  no  natnral*  aa  labouring  in  the  snmmer,  and  feasting  upon  fbe  pro- 
iata  inform  us  whether  that  which  bears  the  musk  be  duce  during  the  winter  \  in  franoe  and  England  th(j 
of  the  ruminant  or  of  the  hog  kind ;  every  animal  lives  are  in  a  state  of  torpitude  during  winter ;  common  ants 
about  seven  or  eight  times  the  number  of  years  it  eon-  of  Europe ;  their  description ;  fears  not  to  attack  a 
tinues  to  grow ;  of  all  natives  of  this  climate  none  have  creature  ten  times  its  own  magnitude ;  are  divided  into 
such  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  stag ;  no  two  more  nearly  males,  females,  and  neutral  or  working  tribe ;  in  what 
allied  than  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer ;  form  distinct  manner  distinguished  from  each  other;  males  and  fe- 
families,  and  never  enoender  together;  many  that  once  males  seem  in  no  way  to  partake  in  the  common  drud- 
flourislied  in  the  world  may  now  be  extinct;  of  all  the  geriee  of  the  sUte ;  males  pursue  the  females  with  great 
deer  kind  the  rein-deer  the  most  exbtiordinary  and  most  assiduity,  and  force  them  to  compliance ;  remain 
usefol ;  of  all,  when  young,  none  more  prettily  playful  coupled  for  some  time ;  description  of  the  an^hills  in 
than  the  kitten  ;  many  in  Syi-ia  and  Persia  remarkable  southern  parts  of  Europe,  constructed  with  wonderful 
for  long  soft  hair ;  most  terrestrial  animals  are  larger,  contrivance ;  their  food  and  exusions ;  their  eggs  so 
fiercer,  and  stronger  in  warm  than  in  cold  or  temperate  very  small,  that  upon  a  black  ground  they  can  scarcely 
climates;  those  only  not  afraid  singly  to  make  oppo-  be  discerned;  fond  attachment  of  the  working  ante  to 
aition  to  the  lion  are  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceixw,  the  their  progeny ;  the  aurelia  state,  and  efforts  to  get  rid 
tiger,  and  the  hippopotamos;  of  all  American  the  tiger  of  their  Skin ;  experiment  of  Mr.  de  Geer  to  this  pur- 
the  most  formidable  and  mischievous ;  the  generalitjr  pose ;  state  of  the  female  after  she  has  done  laying  not 
have  greater  agiii^,  greater  swiftness,  and  more  formi-  known ;  the  males  fly  away  and  are  heard  of  no  mora ; 
dable  arms  from  Nature  than  man ;  their  senses,  parti-  ants  of  the  tropical  climates  build  a  hill  with  great  con- 
oularly  that  of  smelling,  far  more  perfect ;  those  living  trivance  and  regularity ;  three  kinds  of  African  ants ; 
upon  flesh  hunt  by  nature ;  all  under  the  influence  their  hills  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high ;  amazing  num- 
of  man  are  subject  to  great  variations ;  many  in  this  hers  and  regularity  o^  their  cells ;  depredations  and  ad- 
eountry  breed  between  a  dog  and  a  fox;  all  savages  that  ventures;  they  live  under  strict  regulations;  order  in 
have  once  tasted  human  fle^  never  refrain  from  pur-  which  they  sally  fortli ;  often  quit  their  dwelling  in  a 
suing  mankind ;  those  of  the  north  in  winter  are  more  body,  and  go  in  quest  of  adventures ;  their  sting  pro- 
hairy  than  those  of  milder  climates,  and  what  the  cause ;  duces  extreme  pain  ;  drive  tlie  hare  from  its  form ;  many 
of  the  arctic  climates,  have  their  winter  and  summer  animals  live  upon  ants  in  Africa  and  America,  807 
garments,  except  as  far  north  as  Oreenland ;  of  the  to  871. 

weasel  kind,  the  martin  the  most  pleasing ;  feeding  en-  Ant-eater,  or  Antrbear — description  and  habits;  their 
tirelv  unon  vegetables  are  inoffensive  and  timorous ;  re-  arts  to  catch  the  ante ;  manner  of  defience  against  ene- 
markable  for  speed,  except  the  horse;  have  the  hind-feet  mies:  kills  the  invader,  and  remains  upon  him  with 
longer  than  the  fore ;  n<»ie  receive  the  male  when  preg-  vindictive  desperation,  471,  472. 
nant  except  the  hare ;  hares  the  only  animals  that  have  Apes — ^have  eyelashes  upon  the  upper  and  lower  lids ; 
hair  on  the  inside  of  their  mouths ;  few  of  the  wild  kind  the  only  animal  poesessea  of  hands  and  arms ;  in  some 
have  80  many  varieties  as  the  squirrel ;  all  are  tamed  of  the  kinds  the  resemblance  to  man  so  strikinff,  that 
more  difBcultiy  in  proportion  to  their  cowardice ;  in  all  anatomists  are  puzzled  to  find  in  what  part  of  we  hu- 
countries,  civilised  and  improved,  the  lower  ranks  of  man  body  man's  superiority  consists ;  enjoy  many  ad- 
animals  repressed  and  degi^aded ;  the  beaver  the  only  vantages  m  common  with  men  above  the  lower  tribes 
animal  that  in  its  fore-parts  resembles  a  quadruped  and  of  nature ;  the  foremost  of  the  kind  is  the  ouran- 
in  its  hinder-parts  approaches  the  natuie  of  fislies ;  a  outang,  or  wild  man  of  the  woods ;  description  of  this 
true  judgment  of  their  disposition  by  their  looks,  and  animid  by  Dr.  Tyson ;  compai-ative  view  of  this  creature 
a  just  conjecture  of  their  internal  habits  from  their  ex-  with  man  ;  another  description  by  Mr.  Buffon ;  two 
temal  form ;  the  lori  of  all  others  the  longest  in  pro-  young  ones  discovered  an  astonishing  power  of  imlta- 
porticn  to  size ;  the  camel  the  most  temperate  of  all ;  tion ;  a  kind  called  baris,  properly  instructed  when 
the  ostrich  the  most  voracious;  of  all  U)at  use  their  young,  serve  as  useful  domestics;  Le  Comte's  account 
wings  and  legs  in  running  the  ostrich  is  the  swiftest;  of  an  ape  in  the  Straits  of  Molucca ;  the  long-armed  ape 
none  has  greater  courage  than  the  cock,  opposed  to  one  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  creature ;  its  descrip- 
of  his  own  species ;  the  presence  of  man  destroys  the  tion ;  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  found  along  all 
society  of  meaner  animiils,  and  their  instincts  also;  the  coasts  of  Goromandel;  fiing  tliemselves  fix>m  one 
those  longest  in  the  womb  are  the  longest  lived,  accord-  rope  to  another  at  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  feet  distance ; 
ing  to  Pliny ;  none  harder  to  be  killed  than  the  shark ;  instance  of  amazing  nimbleness;  in  a  state  of  natnre 
the  snail  kinds  are  hermaphrodites ;  of  all  fou^footed  they  run  upon  aU-fours ;  certain  pix»ofs  of  it ;  in  the 
ereatnres  the  f^  the  best  swimmer ;  the  caterpillar  the  navies  of  Solomon,  amonff  the  articles  impcMried  from  the 
greati*8t  number  of  enemies ;  whatever  kind,  long  under  East  are  apes  apd  peacocks,  420  to  488. 
the  protection  of  man,  lose  part  of  their  natural  sagacity  Areqnipa — a  celebrated  burning  mountain  in  Peru,  31. 
in  providing  for  themselves;  that  which  fills  the  acorn-'  Armadilla,  or  Tatou — ^nerally  referred  to  the  tribe 
diell  is  immoveable ;  a  most  numerous  tribe  lately  dis-  of  insects  or  snails ;  an  inhabitant  of  South  Ameriea ; 
covered,  propagated  by  cuttings ;  many  entirely  without  a  haimless  ci-eaturo,  furnished  with  a  peculiar  covering 
motion ;  all  seem  possessed  of  one  power,  of  which  for  its  defence ;  attacked  without  danger,  and  liable  to 
vefletables  are  totally  deficient ;  certain  races  of  animals  persecutions ;  is  of  difiereut  sizes ;  in  all  the  animal  is 
fkll  beneath  vejfetables  by  theur  more  imperfect  propa^  partially  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail — a  striking  ourioaity 
gation ;  some  live  without  limbs,  and  often  repi*odnce  lu  natural  history ;  has  the  same  method  of  protecting 
them ;  some  live  without  brain  for  many  weeks  together ;  itself  as  the  hedgehog  or  pangolin ;  when  attacked  rolls 
some  increase  and  grow  large,  though  all  their  nobler  itself  up  in  its  shell  like  a  ball,  and  continues  so  till 
otgans  are  destroyed ;  some  continue  to  exist  though  the  danger  is  over ;  the  Indians  take  it  in  this  form,  lay 
cut  in  two,  their  nobler  parts  preserving  life,  while  the  it  close  to  the  fira,  and  oblige  it  to  unfold ;  this  animal 
others  perish  that  were  cut  away ;  the  zoophyte  tribe  utterly  unknown  before  the  discovery  of  America ;  does 
continues  to  live  in  separate  parts,  and  one  animal  by  mischief  in  gardens;  bears  the  cold  of  our  climate  witli- 
means  of  cutting  is  divided  into  two  distinct  existences,  out  inconvenience;  the  mole  does  not  burrow  swifter 
sometimes  into  a  thousand ;  the  first  discovery  of  the  than  the  armadilla ;  expedients  used  to  force  them  out ; 
power  of  reproduction  is  owing  to  Mr.  Trembley,  125  manner  of  taking  them  alive ;  sometimes  in  snares  by 
to  140 — 212  to  216-  the  sides  of  riven,  and  low,  moist  places  which  they  fre- 

Antiparos — its  grotto  most  remarkable,  21.  quent;  never  found  at  a  distance  from  their  retreats; 

Ants^-^very  writer  of  antiquity  describee  this  insect  ^scapes  by  rolling  itself  up,  and  tumbling  down. from 
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Tock  to  rock  without  danger  or  inconTeuience ;  its  food ;  how  the  batterflj  seCs  rid  of  that  covering ;  tniraiia  oC 

•carce  any  that  do  not  root  the  git>und  like  a  hog ;  a  the  bee  di£ferent  nom  that  of  the  common  caterpillar, 

kiud  of  frieudabip  between  them  and  the  rattlesnake ;  634  to  8S7. 

fi-equently  found  in  the  same  hole ;  they  all  resemble  Aux— ^  bird  bred  in  the  idand  of  St.  Kiida,  680 

each  other  as  clothed  with  a  shell,  yet  diner  in  size  and  to  688. 

in  the  diyision  of  their  shell ;  the  various  kinds,  406 

to  409.  B 

Asia — aim  of  the  Asiatics  to  possess  many  women,  Baboon— sorvey  of  the  baboon  kind ;  fierce,  mali- 

aud   to  furnish  a  seraglio  their  only  ambition ;  lustre  eious,  ignorant,  and  untractable ;  its  description ;  im- 

of  jewels  and  splendour  of  brilliant  colours  eagerly  sought  polled  by  a  hatred  for  the  males  of  the  human  6]>eei68» 

after  by  all  descriptions  of  men,  147.  and  a  desire  for  women ;  in  Siam  whole  troops  will  sally 

Ass — and  horse,  though  nearly  alike  in  form,  are  dis*  forth,  plunder  the  houses  of  provisions,  and  endeavour 

tiuct  kinds,  different  in  natures;  with  only  one  of  each  to  force  the  women ;  manner  of  robbing  an  orchard  or 

kind  both  nu^es  would  be  extinguished;  in  the  state  vineyard  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the  female  bringa 

of  nature  entirely  different;  wild  ass  in  greater  abundance  forth  one  at  a  time ;  the  young  of  these  animals  taogbt 

tliau  the  wild  horse ;  wild  ass  and  the  zebra  a  different  to  guard  houses,  and  perform  toe  duty  with  punctuality ; 

species ;   countiies  where  the  wUd  ass  is  found ;  some  a  baboon  described  by  Mr.  Buffon ;  lasciviousness  pre- 

run  80  swii't,  few  coursei-s  can  overtake  them ;  caught  dominant ;  their  food ;  are  not  found  to  breed  in  our 

with  traps ;  taken  chiefly  for  the  flesh  and  skins ;  enter-  climate ;  are  not  carnivorous ;  their  liver,  like  that  of  a 

taiiiment  of  wild  asaes  in  Persia  seen  by  Olearius ;  the  dog,  divided  into  six  lobes ;  the  largest  of  the  kind  is 

delicaoY  of  its  flesh  a  proverb  there ;  Galen  deems  it  the  mandril ;  its  description ;  displeased,  it  weeps  like  a 

unwholesome ;  asses  originally  imported  into  Amehca  child;  is  a  native  of  the  Gold  CkMist;  that  called  Wan* 

by  the  Spaniards  have  run  wild,  and  multiplied  in  such  derow  chiefly  seen  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar ; 

numbers  as  to  be  a  nuisance;  chase  of  them  in  the  king-  its  description;   the  Maimon  of  Buffon,   by  Edwarda 

dom  of  Quito;  have  all  the  swiftness  of  horses;  declivi-  called  the  pig-tail,  the  last  of  the  sort;  its  description; 

ties  and  pi-ecipices  do  not  retard  their  career ;   will  not  a  native  of  Sumatra,  433  to  43d. 

permit  a  horse  to  live  among  them ;  always  feed  together ;  Babyrouessa — the  Indian  hog ;  its  description  ;  tra- 

a  horse  straying  where  they  graze,  they  fall  upon,  bite,  vellers  call  it  the  hog  of  Borneo ;  in  what  manner  it 

and  kick  him  till  he  be  dead ;  their  preference  to  any  escapes  the  pursuers ;  has  enormous  tusks  of  fine  ivory : 

vegetable  is  to  the  plantain ;  they  drink  as  soberly  as  less  dangerous  than  the  wild  boar ;  the  tusks  have  pointa 

they  eat,  and  never  dip  the  nose  into  the  stream ;  fear  directed  to  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  grow  into  them ; 

to  wet  their  feet,  and  turn  out  to  avoid  the  dirtv  parts  these  animals,  in  a  body,  are  seen  with  the  wild  boars^ 

of  the  road ;  show  no  ardour  but  for  the  female,  and  with  which  they  are  not  known  to  engender ;  are  easily 

often  die  after  covering;  scent  an  owner  at  a  distance,  tamed;  have  a  way  of  reposing  different  fircmi  other 

and  distinguish  him  in  a  crowd ;  with  eyes  covered,  they  animals  of  the  larger  kind,  by  hitching  one  of  their 

will  not  stir  a  step ;  several  biought  up  to  perfoim,  and  unper  tusks  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  suffering  their 

exhibited  at  a  show ;  suffered  to  dwindle  every  genera-  whole  body  to  swing  down  at  ease ;  they  are  fierce  and 

tiou,  and  particularly  in  £ngland;  bulk  for  bulk,  an  terrible  when  offended,  and  peaceable  and  harmless 

ass  stronger  than  a  horse,  and  surer-footed ;  less  apt  to  when  unmolested ;  their  flesh  good  to  be  eaten,  but  said 

start  than  the  hoi'se;   more  healthy  than  the  horse;  to  putrefy  in  a  short  time;  they  cluefly  live  upon  vege- 

Persians  cleave  their  nostrils  to  give  them  more  room  tables  and  the  leaves  of  tt^ees ;  are  found  in  the  island 

for  breathing ;  Spaniards  alone  know  the  value  of  the  of  Borneo,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  305. 

ass ;  the  Spanish  jock-ass  above  fifteen  hands  high ;  the  Badger — a  solitary,  stupid  animal ;  forms  a  winding 

ass  originally  a  native  of  Arabia;  waim  climates  pix>-  hole,  and  remains  in  safety  at  the  bottom ;  tlie  fox  takes 

duce  the  largest  and  the  best ;  entirely  lost  among  us  possession  of  the  hole  quitted  by  the  badger,  or  forces 

during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Holingshed  pre-  it  from  the  retreat  by  wiles :  surprised  by  the  dogs  at  a 

tends  our  land  yields  no  asses,  yet  they  were  common  distance  from  its  hole,  it  fights  with  desperate  i^esolu- 

in  England  before  that  time ;  in  bweden  they  are  a  sort  tion  ;  all  that  has  life  is  its  food ;  it  sleeps  the  greatest 

of  rarity ;  in  Guinea  they  are  larger  and  more  beautiful  part  of  its  time,  and  though  not  voracious,  keeps  fat, 

than  the  hoi-ses  of  that  country ;  in  Persia  are  too  kinds,  particularly  in  winter ;  it  keeps  the  hole  very  clear ;  the 

some  sold  for  forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  no  animal  covered  female  makes  a  bed  of  hay  for  her  young ;  brings  forth 

with  hair  less  subject  to  vermin ;   lives  till  twenty  or  in  summer  three  or  four  young ;  how  she  feeds  them ; 

twenty- five;  sleeps  less  than  the  horse,  and  never  lies  the  young  are  easily  tamed ;  the  old  are  savage  and  incor- 

down  for  it  unless  much  tii'ed ;  she-ass  crosses  fire  and  rigible ;   are  fond  of  fire,  and  often  bum  themselves 

water  to  protect  her  young ;    the  gimerro  bred  between  dangerously ;   are  subject  to  the  mange,  and  have  a 

tlie  ass  and  the  bull ;  the  size  and  strength  of  our  asses  gland  under  the  tail,  which  scents  stit>ngly ;  its  flesh 

improved  by  importation  of  Spanish  jack-asses ;  destroyed  rank  and  ill  tasted,  468,  469. 

by  the  South-American  bat,  called  vampyre,  239  to  243.  Balearic  crane — ^its  description ;   the  real   crane    of 

Atalantis — an  island  submersed,  was  as  large  as  Asia  Pliny ;  comes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de 

Minor  and  Syria ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  offered  without  Verd  islands ;  has  been  described  bv  the  name  of  ae&- 

oultivatiou,  42.  peacock ;  foreign  birds  of  the  crane  kind  described — the 

Atmosphere — ^most  disorders  incident  to  mankind, says  jabiru,  the  jubiru-guacu,  the  anbima,  and  the  buffoon 

Bruce,  arise  from  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  654.  bird,  598,  599. 

Attraction— ndefined ;  the  sun  possessed  of  the  greatest  Baltimore  bird,  or  oriole— description,  578,  574. 

sliare,  4.  Banks — of  a  river,  after  inundations,  appear  above 

Avosetta,  or  soooper — ^a  bird  found  in  Italy ;  now  and  water,  when  all  the  adjacent  valley  is  overflown,   and 

then  comes  over  into  England ;  its  description,  and  ex-  wliy,  63. 

traordinary  shape  of  its  bill,  608.  Barometer — serviceable    in    measuring    the    beig^bt 

Aurelia— one  of  the  appearances  of  the  caterpillar ;  of  mountains ;  measures  the  weight  of  the  air ;  in  what 

laying  it  in  a  warm  room  hastens  the  diBclosuro  of  the  manner ;  no  clianges  in  the  air  without  sensible  aliera- 

butterfly,  and  by  keeping  it  in  an  ice-house  retards  it ;  tion  in  the  barometer ;  when  it  marks  a  peculiar  light- 

though  it  bears  a  dinerent  appearance,  it  contains  all  ness  in  the  air,  no  wonder  that  it  foretells  a  storm,  and 

the  parts  of  the  butterfly  in  perfect  formation  ;  some  in-  why,  47,  94,  Sec. 

sects  continue  under  that  form  not  above  ten  days,  some  Bat — bats  as  big  as  rabbits ;  by  some  reckoned  among 

twenty,  some  several  months,  others  for  a  year  together ;  birds ;  doubtful  among  naturalists  whether  beast  or                  * 
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bird ;  now  unmraally  take  place  among  qnadrupede ;  that  are  hatobed  in  a  season ;  stniotnre  of  the  woriring- 
description  of  the  common  sort  in  £ng]and ;  its  inte»  bee,  particularly  of  its  trunk,  which  extracts  the  honey 
tines  and  skeleton  in  some  measure  resemble  those  from  flowers ;  manner  of  building  their  cells ;  in  one 
of  mankind ;  is  seen  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  day  they  make  cells  upon  each  other  enough  to  contain 
waters;  feeds  upon  gnats,  moths,  &c.;  its  flight  lalK>  three  thousand  bees;  description  of  these  cells;  the 
rious  and  irregular,  striking  against  an  object,  it  falls  combs  made  by  insensible  degrees ;  the  cells  for  the 
to  the  ground ;  is  usually  hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  voung  and  for  the  drones ;  that  for  the  queen-bee  the 
to  the  roofs  of  caves,  unaflacted  by  all  changes  of  largest  of  all,  those  for  honey  are  deeper  than  the  rest ; 
weather;  couples  and  brings  forth  in  summer  from  two  that  not  the  only  food  upon  which  they  subsist;  manner 
to  five  young  at  a  time ;  the  female  has  two  nipples  for-  of  anticipating  the  progi-ess  of  vegetation ;  the  bee  has 
ward  on  the  breast  as  in  the  human  kind ;  the  female  a  stomach  for  wax  as  well  as  for  honey ;  bee-bread ; 
makes  no  nest  for  her  young ;  less  similitude  to  the  race  treacle  for  food  of  bees  in  winter ;  what  part  of  the 
of  birds  than  of  quadrupeds ;  its  petty  thefts  upon  the  flower  has  the  honey ;  sting  of  the  bee ;  tiiey  all  owe 
fat  of  bacon ;  long-eared  bat ;  horae-shoe  bat ;  rhino-  their  origin  to  one  parent — the  queen-bee ;  o])eniiig 
oeros-bat ;  a  large  class  of  bats  in  the  East  and  West  the  body  of  a  queen,  the  eggs  at  one  time  i'ouud  to 
Indies  is  truly  formidable ;  the  Negroes  of  the  African  amount  to  five  thousand ;  the  queen  easily  distiugiiisbed 
coast  will  not  eat  them  though  starving ;  on  the  African  from  the  rest;  great  fertility  of  the  queen,  and  the  great 
coast  they  fly  in  such  numbers  as  to  obscure  the  setting  attentions  paid  to  her ;  they  leave  a  cell  to  every  egg 
sun ;  the  rouse tte,  or  great  bat  of  Madagascar,  is  found  and  destroy  the  rest ;  great  care  and  affection  for  tiie 
along  Uie  coasts  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  where  it  is  often  young ;  dreadful  battles  often  ensue  between  the  young 
seen  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen ;  destroys  the  ripe  brood  and  the  progenitors ;  signs  pi-evious  to  their  mi- 
fruits,  and  sometimes  settles  upon  animals,  and  man  him-  grations ;  sometimes  sacrifice  their  queen,  but  never 
self;  destroys  fowls  and  domestic  animals,  unless  pre-  when  the  hive  is  full  of  wax  and  honey;  the  working 
served  with  the  utmost  care ;  the  ancients  have  taKen  sort  kill  the  drones  in  the  worm  state  in  the  cell,  and 
their  ideas  of  harpies  from  these  fierce  creatures ;  the  eject  their  bodies  from  the  hive  among  the  geueiid  car- 
bat  called  the  American  vampyre ;  its  description  by  nage ;  upwards  of  forty  thousand  bees  found  in  one 
XJlloa ;  purport  of  his  account  confirmed  by  various  hive ;  instance  of  expedition  in  working ;  a  hive  send- 
travellers ;  one  of  the  great  pests  of  South  America ;  ing  out  several  swai'ms  in  the  year,  the  fii-st  always  the 
found  in  holes  deserted  by  the  woodpecker,  400  to  413.  best  and  most  numerous;  a  kind  of  floating  bee-house 
Bears— in  cold,  frozen  regions  of  the  North  not  smaller  used  in  France ;  in  Guadaloupe  are  less  by  halt  than  in 
than  in  milder  countries ;  the  North  American  Indians  £uro))e,  and  have  no  sting ;  sometimes  there  are  two  or 
anoint  their  skins  with  fat  of  bears :  the  bears  now  and  tliree  queens  to  a  swarm  ;  then  the  weaker  deserted  ibr 
then  make  depredations  upon  the  rein-deer ;  in  Green-  the  more  powerful  protector ;  the  deserted  queen  does 
land  do  not  change  colour ;  three  diflerent  kinds ;  the  not  survive  the  defeat ;  is  destroyed  by  tlie  jealous 
black  of  America  aoes  not  reject  animal  food,  as  be-  rival:  and  till  this  be  done  the  bees  never  go  out  to 
lieved ;  places  where  they  are  fouud ;  retreat  of  the  work ;  at  Guadaloupe  their  cells  are  in  hollow  trees, 
brown  bear;  a  vulvar  error  that  during  winter  the  brown  sometimes  with  a  sort  of  waxen  house  shaped  like  a 
bear  lives  by  sucking  its  paws ;  the  male  and  female  do  pear,  in  wliich  they  lodge  their  honey  and  lay  their  eggs ; 
not  inhabit  the  same  den,  and  seldom  are  seen  together  their  honey  never  congeals,  is  fluid  as  oil,  and  has  the 
but  upon  the  access  of  genial  desire ;  care  of  the  female  colour  of  amber ;  in  the  tropical  climates  are  black  beee 
for  her  young ;  the  bear,  when  tamed,  seems  gentle  and  without  a  sting ;  theii*  wax  is  soft,  and  only  used  for 

Slacid,  yet  still  to  be  distrusted  and  managed  with  caution,  medicinal  purposes,  not  being  hard  enough  for  candles 
eiug  often  treacherous  and  resentful  without  a  cause;  as  in  £uro))e;  whether  the  humble-l>ees  have  a  queen 
is  capable  of  a  degree  of  instruction ;  when  come  to  or  not  there  is  one  much  larger  than  the  rest,  without 
maturity  can  never  be  tamed ;  methods  of  taking  them  ;  wings,  without  hair,  all  over  black,  like  polished  ebony ; 
their  paws  and  hams  a  great  delicacy ;  the  white,  placed  this  views  all  the  works  from  time  to  time ;  their  habits ; 
in  the  coldest  climates,  grews  larger  than  in  tlie  tern-  the  honey  gathered  by  the  humble-bees  neither  so  tine» 
perate  zones,  and  remains  master  of  the  icy  mountains  so  good,  nor  the  wax  so  clear  or  so  capable  of  fusion  as 
m  Spitzber^en  and  Greenland ;  unable  to  retreat  when  those  of  the  common  bees,  852  to  8(11. 
attacked  with  fire-arms ;  they  make  a  fierce  and  long  Beetles — a  ruminating  insect,  or  seems  to  ruminate ; 
resistance ;  they  live  upon  fish  and  seals ;  their  flesh  is  their  general  characteristics ;  their  kinds  distinguished 
too  strong  for  food  ;  are  often  seen  on  ice-floats  aevei*al  from  each  other ;  description  of  the  doiT-beetle  or  May- 
leagues  at  sea,  though  bad  swimmere;  the  white  some-  bug ;  how  the  two  sexes  in  the  May-bug  are  distinguislied 
timea  jumps  into  a  Greenlander's  boat,  and,  if  he  does  from  each  other;  season  of  their  coupling;  in  what 
not  overset  it,  sits  down  calmly,  and  like  a  passenger  manner  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  ci-ysalis ;  time  when  it 
suffere  itself  to  be  rowed  along ;  hunger  makes  it  swim  becomes  winged  and  completely  formed ;  its  habits  and 
after  fish  ;  often  a  battle  ensues  between  a  bear  and  a  food  when  completely  formed ;  number  of  their  eggs; 
morse  or  a  whale,  and  the  latter  generally  proves  victo-  rooks  and  hogs  ])articu]ar]y  fond  of  them ;  instances 
rious,  406  to  468.                              ^  of  great  devastations  made  by  the  May-bug;  description 

Beaver — known  to  build  like  an  architect  and  rule  and  habits  of  that  beetle,  which  the  Americans  call  tlie 

like  a  citizen ;  manner  of  catching  them  in  snares  or  tumble-dung ;  the  insect  called  the  king  of  the  beetles ; 

by  surprise ;  their  works  damaged  by  force  of  waters  or  description  of  the  elephant-beetle,  871  to  878. 

feet  of  huntsmen  instantly  repaired,  416  to  420.  Bii-ds — all  produced  from  the  egg;  their  lower  eye-lid 

Bed— of  a  river,  an  increase  of  water  there  increases  alone  has  motion ;  have  the  neck  longer  than  any  other 

its  rapidity,  except  in  cases  of  inundation,  and  why;  kinds  of  animals ;  have  a  power  of  discharging  food  to 

such  bed  left  dry  for  some  houra  by  a  violent  storm  feed  their  young ;  ruminating  birds;  many  kinds  which 

blowing  directly  against  the  stream,  08.  the  dog  will  not  touch  ;  hunters  often  informed  by  the 

Bee — a  ruminating  insect,  or  seemingly  so ;  its  sto-  birds  of  the  place  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ibx :  surpass 

mach  composed  of  muscular  fibres ;  o])erations  studied  fishes  and  insects  in  the  sti-ucture  of  body  and  in  siigu- 

for  two  thoui^and  yeara  are  still  incompletely  known ;  city ;  their  anatomy  and  conformation  ;  are  furnished 

Reaumur's  account  sufficiently  wonderful ;  many  of  the  with  a  gland  behind  containing  a  proper  quantity  ol'  oil, 

facts  held  dubious  by  those  conversant  with  the  sub-  to  what  puqiose ;  description  of  their  feu  there ;  the  pec- 

ject;  some  declared  not  to  have  existence  in  nature;  toral  muscles  of  quudiiipeds  tritling  to  those  of  birds ; 

three  different  kinds  of  bees ;  common  working  bees  choose  to  rise  against  the  wind,  and  why ;  their  sight 

neither  male  nor  female ;  queen-bees  lay  all  the  eggs  exceeds  most  other  animals,  and  excels  in  strengtli  and 
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precision ;  bave  no  external  ear  standing  out  from  the  for  its  size  has  the  larj^est  crop ;  paroquette  tbe  most 
head ;  the  feathers  encompassing  the  ear-holes  supply  beautiful  in  nhimage,  and  the  most  Uilkative  birds  in  n»> 
the  defect  of  the  exterior  ear ;  their  readiness  in  learn-  ture ;  small  birds  mark  out  a  territory  to  themselTeB, 
iug  tunes  or  repeating  words,  and  the  pxactuess  of  their  which  they  |iermit  none  of  their  own  qsecies  to  remain 
pronunciation ;  their  delicacy  in  the  sense  of  smelling ;  in ;  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  all  small  birds  migrate 
instance  of  it  in  ducks ;  the  tail  guides  their  flight  liJke  fram  cue  countrv  to  another,  or  from  more  inland  pro- 
a  rudder,  and  assists  them  either  in  the  ascent  or  de-  Tinces  towards  the  shore ;  months  of  their  migrations ; 
scent ;  wonderful  internal  conformation ;  whence  some  autumn  thie  principal  season  for  catching  these  wan- 
derive  that  low  and  various  modulation  in  warbling  not  derers;  the  nets  and  the  method  of  catching  them;  flor 
easily  accounted  for :  birds  have  much  louder  voices  in  birds ;  singing  among  birds  universally  the  prerogative 
respect  to  their  bulk  than  animals  of  other  kinds ;  all  of  the  male ;  small  birds  fight  till  one  yields  his  life 
have  properly  but  one  stomach,  but  different  in  different  with  the  victory;  two  male  birds  strive  in  song  till  the 
kinds ;  the  organs  of  digestion  in  a  manner  reveraed  in  loudest  silences  the  other ;  tlie  nests  of  small  birds 
birds ;  why  they  pick  up  sand,  gravel,  and  other  hard  warmer  than  of  larger ;  worms  and  insects  the  first  food 
substances;  most  have  two  appendices  or  blind-guts;  of  all  birds  of  the  sparrow  kind;  how  birds  of  the  eptcr- 
all  birds  want  a  blsdder  for  urine ;  their  nrine  differs  row  kind  bring  forth  and  hatch  their  young ;  manner 
from  that  of  other  animals;  effeots  of  the  annual  moult-  of  lite  during  the  rigours  of  winter;  a  mixed  speciee 
ing  wliich  birds  suffer ;  their  moulting  time  artificially  between  a  goldfinch  and  a  canary  bird,  between  a  linnet 
accelerated,  and  how ;  the  manner  in  which  Nature  per-  and  a  lark ;  these  breed  frequently  together ;  many 
forms  the  o))ei*ation  of  moulting:  many  live  with  fidelity  plants  propagated  from  the  depositions  of  birds;  many 
together  for  a  length  of  time ;  the  male  of  wild  birds  as  of  those  kinds  which  are  of  passage  in  England  perma- 
happy  in  the  young  brood  as  the  female ;  nothing  exceeds  nent  in  other  countries,  and  -some  with  us  constant 
their  patience  while  hatching ;  Addison's  observation  to  residents,  in  other  kiugdoms  have  the  nature  of  birds 
this  purpose ;  great  care  and  industry  in  providing  sub-  of  passage ;  the  heron  commits  the  greatest  devastation 
sistence  for  their  young;  the  young  taught  the  art  to  pro-  in  iresh  waters ;  the  flamingo  has  the  lai^gest  tongue ; 
vide  for  their  subsistence ;  those  hatched  and  sent  out  birds  of  various  sorts  and  siies  seen  in  the  rock  of  tbe 
earliest  in  the  season  the  most  strong  and  vigorous ;  Bass  and  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  none  make  a  more  in* 
effbits  for  a  progeny  when  their  nests  are  robbed ;  the    different  figure  upon  land  or  a  more  beautiful  one  in 

S neatest  number  remain  in  the  districts  where  they  have    the  water  than  the  swan ;  of  all  birds  known  it  is  tbe 
*en  bred,  and  are  excited  to  migration  only  by  fear,    longest  in  the  shell ;  proof  that  birds  have  their  man- 
climate,  or  hunger;   cause  of  the  annual  emigrations;    ners  rather  from  Nature  than  education,  477  to  046. 
in  what  order  performed ;  follow  the  weather  ratiier  than        Bird  of  paradise— described,  66d  to  554. 
the  country,  and  go  on  as  they  perceive  the  atmosphere        Bird-oatchers--eport   and   method  of  taking  small 
more  suitable  to  their  wants  and  dispositions ;  in  all    birds,  566. 

countries  longeHived  than  quadrupeds  or  insects  ot  the  Bison  and  Urns — names  and  descendants  of  one  oom* 
same  climate ;  surprising  age  of  swans  and  geese ;  plu-  mon  stock ;  error  of  the  naturalists  upon  this  point ; 
mage  and  voice  of  birds  in  different  Eones ;  all  less  than  description  of  the  bison ;  supposed  by  ]Klein  and  Buffon 
quadnipeds;  the  greatest  of  one  class  surpass  the  gi«at-  no  mora  than  tho  honasus;  tbe  breed  found  in  all  the 
iiess  of  tbe  other  in  magnitude! ;  causes  of  the  great  va-  southern  parts  of  the  world ;  the  xeepoct  for  them  in 
nety  in  the  middle  oi^er  of  birds  ;  the  ostrich  the  India  degenerated  into  adoration ;  the  bisons  of  Mala- 
greatest  of  biixls — the  humming-bird  the  smallest;  wild  bar,  Abyssinia,  Madagascar,  Arabia,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
birds  generally  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape ;  in-  America ;  the  bison  and  the  cow  breed  among  each 
ferior  to  quadnipeds  in  docility;  the  number  already  other;  the  grunting  and  Siberian  cow  and  the  little 
ktiown  above  eight  hundred ;  difference  between  land-  African  cow  or  zebu  diffiarent  races  of  the  bison,  251. 
birds  and  water-lbwls ;  description  of  birds  of  tbe  rapap  Bittern,  or  mire-drum— -the  solemnity  of  its  evening- 
eious  kind ;  the  pie  kind;  the  poultry  kind;  the  spai^  call  cannot  be  descrilied  by  words;  they  are  calls  to 
itiw  kind  :  the  duck  kind  ;  the  crane  kind ;  the  coimo-  courtship  or  of  connubial  felicity ;  it  dimsrs  from  the 
morant  the  best  fisher ;  the  nauseou  bird,  or  dodo ;  heron  in  colour ;  its  windpip<)  fitted  for  the  sound,  602 
powers  of  land-bii-ds  of  the  rapacious  kind  to  obtain    to  604. 

their  food ;  sight  of  such  as  prey  by  day  surprisingly  Bivalve  shell-fish — all  the  kinds  hermaphrodite,  yet 
quick ;  such  as  ravage  by  night  have  their  siglit  fitted  require  no  assistance  towards  imx»regnation ;  paiticu- 
to  see  in  darkness  with  precision  ;  inhabit  the  most  larly  in  these  shell  fish  the  pearls  are  found,  7S6  to  742. 
lonely  places  and  desert  mountains ;  appearing  in  culti-  Blackbird— of  the  sparrow  kind ;  description,  571. 
vated  plains  or  the  warbling  groves  is  for  depredation ;  Black-cap-— bird  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  priied  by  some 
every  order  of  carnivorous  birds  seek  for  those  appit>ach<  for  its  singmg,  also  called  the  mock  nightingale,  579,  te. 
ing  the  size  of  their  own ;  the  carnivorous  kinas  only  Blacks — conjectural  opinion  that  the  blacks  are  a  race 
breed  annually;  br^ed  but  few  at  a  time;  where  sup-  of  people  bred  from  one  man  accidentally  black;  tbe 
plies  of  food  are  difficult  the  old  ones  soon  drive  the  climate  a  cause  obvious  and  sufficient  to  i»nduoe  black- 
brood  from  the  nest  to  shift  for  themselves ;  almost  all    ness;  nothing  satisfactory  discovered  upon  tbe 


birds  of  prey  unsociable;  most  usually  prowl  alone;  of  pi-oducing  it  in  human  complexions;  Uaekpennta 
birds  with  crooked  beaks  and  talons  are  solitary ;  all  have  procreated  two  white  Negroes,  182  to  192. 
males  of  prey  are  less  and  weaker  than  females;  five  Boar,  wild — varies  not  his  colour  as  (togs  of  the  domes- 
kinds  of  land- birds  of  a  rapacious  nature ;  whence  their  tic  kind  ;  description ;  ploughs  the  ground  like  a  furrow ; 
distinctive  mark  ;  bird  of  heaven — name  given  by  the  his  tusks  seen  almost  a  foot  long;  they  difier  from  those 
ancients  to  the  etfgle ;  the  digestion  of  such  as  live  upon  of  the  elephant  in  that  they  never  fall ;  when  the  been 
mice,  lizards,  or  the  like  food  not  very  perfect ;  Kircher  come  to  a  state  of  maturity  they  dread  no  single  orea- 
set  the  voice  of  birds  to  music ;  domestic  birds  of  the  ture ;  their  position  when  attacked ;  the  manner  of  hnnt> 
poultiy  kind  maintained  in  our  yards  of  foreign  extrao-  ing  them ;  when  killed,  the  testicles  cut  off  to  prevent 
tion  ;   the  wilder  species,  cooped  or  caged,  pine  away,  their  tainting  the  flesh,  299. 

grow  gloomy,  and  some  refuse  all  sustenance ;  of  all  Bones — in  the  embiyo  almost  as  soft  as  tbe  mnecles 

birds  the  cook  the  oldest  companion  of  mankind,  and  and  flesh ;  hard  as  the  bones  seem,  tbe  blood  holds  its 

the  firet  reclaimed  from  the  mrest ;  the  Persian  bird  current  through  them  as  through  other  parts  of  the 

of  Aristophanes ;  description  of  the  tarn  is  or  the  bird  bod^r ;  in  old  age  more  solid,  also  more  brittle,  and  why ; 

of  Numioia ;  the  bustard  the  largest  land-bird,  native  fossil  bones  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  Peru, 

of  BriUin ;  God*s  bird,  the  bird  of  paradise ;  the  pigeon  and  Brazil,  1 86,  &c. 
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Br.nks— capaWe  of  nropagating  at  the  age  of  one  year ;  by  the  male  by  one  aperture,  and  lay  their  eggs  by  ano- 

one  buck  sufficient  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  goats, ;  be-  ther ;  how  they  keep  their  eggs  warm,  and  also  entirely 

comes  old  before  his  seventh  year ;   hunting  the  buck  concealed ;   many  of  tliem  do  not  lay  till  the  winter 

and  the  stag  performed  in  the  same  manner  in  England;  warns  them  of  their  approaching  end  ;  some  continue 

number  of  names  invented  by  hunters  for  this  animal ;  the  whole  winter  in  hollows  of  trees,  and  do  not  provide 

does  not  change  his  layer  like  the  stag ;  manner  of  hunt-  for  posterity  until  the  beginning  of  April,  842  to  847. 

ing  him  much  the  same  as  that  of  stag-hunting,  275,  dec.  Buzzard — a   sluggish  inactive  bird;    often  remains 

Bufiklo— of  the  varieties  of  the  cow  kind  ;  only  two  perched  whole  days  upon  the  same  bough ;  lives  more 
KK  really  distinctr-^the  cow  and  the  bufiklo ;  they  bear  upon  frogs,  mice,  ana  insects  than  upon  birds  more 
an  antipatliy  to  each  otlier;  they  do  not  breed  among  troublesome  to  seize ;  its  mauuer  of  living  in  summer; 
each  other,  and  no  animals  are  more  distinct ;  in  abund-  so  little  capable  of  instiiiction,  that  it  is  a  proverb  to 
ance  in  Guinea  and  Malabar;  it  is  a  great  swimmer ;  call  one  obstinately  ignorant  a  buzzard;  the  honey- 
description  of  it ;  the  veal  of  the  young  is  not  better  buzzard,  the  moot^buzzard,  and  the  ben-h airier  are 
eating  than  the  beef  of  the  old ;  they  are  natives  of  the  of  this  stupid  tribe,  and  differ  chiefly  in  their  size,  517. 
warmer  climates,  vet  are  bred  in  several  parts  of  Europe, 

partioularly  in  Italy ;  the  female  produces  one  at  a  time ;  G 

continues  pregnant  for  twelve  months ;  is  airaid  of  fire;  Cachalot — a  fish  said  to  pursue  a  shoal  of  herrings, 
leather  made  of  its  hide  is  well  known  for  thickness,  and  to  swallow  thousands  at  a  gulp  ;  has  generally  gone 
softness,  and  impenetrahility ;  gitided  by  a  ring  thrust  under  the  name  of  the  spermaceti  whale  till  Mr.  Pen- 
through  the  nose ;  milk  of  the  female  not  so  good  as  nant  made  the  distinction,  boirowing  its  name  from  the 
of  the  cow ;  two  buffaloes  voked  draw  more  than  four  French ;  seven  distinctions  in  this  tribe ;  description ; 
strong  horses ;  its  flesh  hard  and  blackish,  disagi^eable  the  throat  of  this  animal  very  formidable ;  with  ease  it 
to  taste  and  smell ;  this  animal  wild  in  many  parts  could  swallow  an  ox ;  it  terrifies  the  dolphins  and  por- 
of  India,  and  dangerous ;  manner  of  hunting  them ;  poises  so  much  as  often  to  drive  them  on  shore ;  it  con- 
when  tamed  no  animal  more  patient  or  humble ;  inferior  tains  two  precious  drugs — si^ermaceti  and  ambergris ; 
in  size  only  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  hi])])o-  the  oil  of  this  fish  is  easily  convenible  into  spemiaceti 
potamos;  the  cameleopard,  or  camel,  if  taller,  neither  by  boiling  it  with  a  ley  of  po^a8h,  and  hardening  it  in 
so  long  nor  so  corpulent ;  is  fond  of  the  water,  and  the  manuer  of  soap ;  candles  are  now  made  of  it ;  the 
crosses  the  largest  rivers  without  difllculty ;  has  an  balls  of  ambergris  not  found  in  all  fishes  of  this  kind, 
aversion  to  red  colours  that  resemble  flame ;  in  those  but  chiefly  in  the  oldest  and  strongest,  667,  668. 
countries  where  they  are  in  plenty  no  person  dresses  in  Camel— camel  and  droraedaiy  not  two  distinct  kinds, 
scarlet;  they  make  most  use  of  their  feet  in  combat,  and  only  a  variety  of  the  same,  which  has  subsisted  time 
rather  U'ead  their  enemies  to  death  than  gore  them,  254.  immemorial ;  the  only  sensible  difference  between  these 

Bug — their  habits;  described;  are  often  found  coupling  two  races ;  they  produce  with  each  other,  and  the  mixed 

tail  to  tail ;  manner  of  destroying  them ;   they  destroy  breed  is  considered  the  best ;  of  the  two  the  dromedary 

fleas,  and  devour  each  other,  808,  809.  is  far  the  most  numerous;  countries  where  the  camel 

Bustard — is  much  larger  than  the  turkey,  the  male  and  dromedary  are  found ;  neither  can  subsist  or  propa- 
generally  weighing  fh>m  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  gate  in  the  climates  towards  the  nortli ;  Arabia  the  most 
pounds ;  its  description ;  places  where  frequently  seen  adapted  to  the  support  and  production  of  this  animal ; 
m  flocks  of  fifty  or  more;  its  food ;  they  change  their  the  camel  the  most  tem|)erate  of  all  animals;  it  can  con- 
mates  at  the  season  of  incubation,  about  the  latter  end  tinue  to  travel  several  days  without  drinking,  and  is 
of  summer ;  in  parts  of  Switzerland  they  are  found  frozen  o^n  six  or  seven  days  without  any  sustenance  ;  its  feet 
in  the  fields  in  severe  weather ;  when  taken  to  a  waim  formed  to  ti-avel  upon  sand,  and  utterly  unfit  for  moist 
place  they  again  recover ;  usually  live  fifteen  years,  and  or  marshy  places :  many  vain  efforts  ti'ied  to  propagate 
are  incapable  of  being  propagated  in  a  domestic  state,  the  camel  in  Spain ;  they  have  been  transported  to 
5S5,  536.  America,  but  have  multiplied  in  neither;  uses  to  which 

Butcher-bird — its  description,  with  its  habits;  leads  this  animal  is  put  among  the  Arabians ;  its  education  ; 
a  life  of  continual  combat;  intrepidity  of  these  little  it  has  a  fifth  stomach,  has  a  reservoir,  to  hold  a  greater 
creatures  in  going  to  war  with  the  pie,  the  crow,  and  quantity  of  water  than  immediately  wanted ;  when  the 
the  kestril,  all  above  four  times  bigger  than  itself;  some-  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thirst  it  throws  up  a 
times  the  combat  ends  with  the  destiniction  of  the  assail-  quantity  of  this  water  by  a  simple  contraction  of  the 
ant  and  also  of  the  defender;  the  most  redoubtable  muscles  into  the  other  stomachs;  travellers  when 
birds  of  prey  respect  them,  and  they  fly  in  their  company  stmightened  for  water  often  kill  their  camels  for  what 
without  fearing  their  power  or  avoiding  their  resent-  they  expect  to  find  within  them ;  countries  where  com- 
ment; small  birds  its  usual  food;  the  smaller  red  merce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  camels ;  joumeys  in 
butcher-bird  migrates ;  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  caravans ;  their  food  ;  pureue  their  way  when  their 
found ;  their  nests,  and  the  number  of  their  eggs ;  dif-  guides  are  utterly  astray ;  its  patience  and  docility  when 
ferent  kinds  of  this  bird,  5l7  to  510.  loaded ;  in  what  manner  the  temale  receives  the  male; 

Butterfly — one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  oriental  one  male  left  to  wait  on  ten  females,  the  rest  castrated ; 

poetrj^ ;  in  those  countries  the  insect  is  larger  and  more  they  live  from  forty  to  flfty  yeare ;  every  part  of  this 

Deauuftil  than  with  us ;  easily  distinguished  from  flies  animal  converted  to  some  useful  purpose  ;  its  very  ex* 

of  every  kind  by  their  wings;  Linnceus  has  reckoned  crements  are  not  useless ;  their  burthen,  460  to  469. 

up  above  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different  kinds,  yet  Cameleon — its  dimensions  and  appetites ;  has  a  power 

the  catalo^e  is  incomplete ;   number  and  beautiful  of  driving  the  air  it  breathes  over  every  part  of  the 

colonics  of  Its  wings ;  description  of  the  head,  corselet,  body;    changes  of  its  colour;   it  is  an  error  that  it 

and  body ;  the  eyes  have  not  all  the  same  form ;  the  assumes  the  colour  of  the  object  it  approaches ;  descrip- 

outward  coat  has  a  lustre,  in  which  may  be  discovered  tion  of  it  by  Le  Bruyn ;  it  often  moves  one  eye  when 

all  the  coloure  of  the  rainbow ;  when  examined  closely  the  other  is  at  rest ;  sometimes  one  eye  seems  to  look 

it  has  the  appearance  of  a  multiply ing-glass;  the  use  directly  forward  while  the  other  looks  backward,  and  one 

of  their  horns  and  feelers  are  yet  unknown  ;  use  of  their  looks  upward  while  the  other  regards  the  earth,  768 

trunks;  difference  between  butterflies  and  moths ;  it  has  to  771. 

no  organs  for  smelling ;  the  female  is  larger  than  the  Camel-leopard — described  ;   dimensions  of   a  young 

male;  if  disturbed  while  united  the  female  flies  off  with  one;   inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa;  no  animal  from 

the  male  on  her  back ;  after  junction  they  deposit  their  its  disposition  or  formation  less  fitted  for  a  state  of 

eggs  and  die ;  all  females  of  this  tribe  are  impregnated  hostility ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  when 
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grazing  spreads  its  fore-legs  forward  to  reach  the  pas-  Wviparous  and  the  OTiparous  kinds  in  this  class  of  fishes ; 

tine ;  known  to  the  ancients,  but  seldom  seen  in  Europe ;  five  divisions  of  the  cartilaginous  fish,  670  to  682. 

often  tame  at  Grand  Cairo, in  Egypt;  Pompey exhibited  Cassowary — ^a  bird  fii-st  brought  into  Europe  by  the 

at  one  time  ten  upon  the  stage,  40U,  460.  Dutch  from  Java,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  only  it  ia 

Canary-bird — taught  to  pick  up  the  letters  of  the  found ;  its  desciiption;  the  pait  which  most  distinguishes 

alphabet  at  the  word  of  command,  to  spell  any  person's  tliis  animal  is  the  head,  which   inspires  some  degree 

name  in  company;  by  the  name,  originally  from  the  of  tenor;  its  internal  parts  described;  it  has  the  be«d 

Canaiy  Islands ;  comes  to  us  from  Germany,  whei*e  they  of  a  warrior,  the  eye  of  a  lion,  the  defence  of  a  porcupine, 

ai-e  bred  in  numbers;   at  what  period  brought  into  and  the  swiftness  of  a  courier ;  is  not  fierce  in  its  natural 

Europe  is  not  known ;  about  a  century  ago  they  wero  character;  how  it  delends  itself;  extraordinary  manner 

sold  at  very  high  prices,  and  kept  only  for  the  amuse-  of  going;  the  Dutch  assert  that  it  can  devour  glass,  iron, 

ment  of  the  great ;  in  its  native  islands  it  is  of  a  dusky-  and  stones,  and  even  live  and  burning  coals,  without 

grey  colour,  and  so  different  from  those  seen  in  Europe,  the  smallest  fear  or  the  least  injury ;  the  bluest  of  its 

as  to  raise  a  doubl  about  its  species ;  rules  and  instruc-  eggs  is  fifteen  inches  round  one  way  and  twelve  the 

lions  lor  breeding  them  in  a  domestic  state ;  apparatus  other;    places  where  the  animal  is  found;  it  has  not 

for  breeding  in  Germany ;    food  the  old  ones  must  be  multiplied  in  any  considerable  degi'ee»  as  a  king  of  Java 

supplied  with  when  the  young  ones  are  excluded ;  so  made  a  present  of  one  to  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship  as 

prolific  are  these  birds  sometimeH,  tliat  the  female  will  a  rarity,  498  to  500. 

be  ready  to  hatch  a  second  brood  before  the  first  is  able  Catei-pillars — their  diiferences  from  all  other  insects  ; 
to  quit  the  nest ;  this  bird  kept  in  company  with  the  all  these  animals  are  hutched  from  the  eggs  of  butter- 
linnet  or  goldfinch  pairs  and  produces  a  mixed  breed,  flies;  during  winter  the  greatest  number  of  caterpillars 
most  like  the  cabary-bird,  and  resembling  it  in  its  song,  are  in  an  egg  state;  in  Uie  aurelia  state  they  are  seem- 
683  to  585.  ingly  deprived  of  life  and  motion ;  some  do  not  make  any 

Cancerous — ^breasts  cured  by  the  sucking  of  the  rubeth  change  at  the  approach  of  winter,  but  choose  themselves 

or  land-toad,  754.  some  retreat,  ana  there  remain  quite  mi  tionless,  and  as 

Cautharides — well  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  insensible  as  if  actually  dead;  caterpillare  of  this  kind 

of  Spanish-flies,  and  for  their  use  in  blistera ;  their  are  foimd  in  great  numbers  together,  enclosed  in  one 

description,  with  the  diiferences  from  each  other ;  the  common  web  that  covers  them  all ;  there  are  some  of 

countries  where  and  trees  on  which  they  are  seen ;  their  the  kind  whose  buttei-flies  live  all  the  winter,  and  where ; 

bad  smell  is  a  guide  for  those  who  catch  them ;  they  a  sin^^le  caterpillar  eats  double  its  own  weight  of  leaves 

smell  so  disagreeable  as  to  be  perceived  at  a  great  dis-  in  a  day,  and  seems  no  way  disordered  by  the  meal ; 

tauce ;  they  yield  a  deal  of  volatile  caustic  salt;  their  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  anatomically  considered; 

qualities;  the  eflects  fall  principally  upon  the  urinary  avidity  with  which  they  feed;  number  of  their  stigmata, 

passages;  in  what  manner  they  are  killed,  875.  or  those  holes  through  which  the  animal  is  supposed  to 

Cape  de  Verde  Islands — a  south  wind  prevails  in  them  breathe ;  it  has  eighteen  lungs ;  the  ex|)eriment  of  Mal- 

during  the  month  of  July,  107.  pighi  to  ascertain  their  use ;  all  cateqnllars  spin  at  one 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  north-west  wind  blows  there  time  or  another;  many  of  them  change  their  skins  Ave 

during  the  month  of  September ;   at  the  Ciipe  of  Good  or  six  times  in  a  season,  and  in  what  manner  ;  change 

Hope  it  is  customai7  to  hunt  the  elephant  for  its  teeth ;  into  an  aurelia;  their  retreats  in  that  state ;  there  are 

in  what  manner;  accoimt  of  an  unhappy  huntsman,  thousands  of  fishes,  birds,  and  insects  that  live  chiefly 

107.  454,  &c.  upon  caterpillare ;  a  single  spairow  and  its  mate  destroy 

Ca[)ibara,  or  Cabiai — an  animal   resembing  a  hog  above  tlu'ee  thousand  caterpillara  in  a  week ;  some  of  the 

of  about  two  years  old ;  its  description;  some  natuitilists  kind,  fitted  only  to  live  upon  leaves  and  plants,  will  eat 

have  called  it  the  water-hog,  and  why ;  a  native  of  South  each  other  in  preference  to  their  vegetable  food ;  the 

America,  and  chiefly  frequenting  the  bordere  of  lakes  bodies  of  the  lai-ger  kinds  serve  as  a  nest  to  various 

and  rivers;  its  cry  resembles  the  braying  of  an  ass  more  flies  that  very  carefully  deposit  their  eggs  in  them; 

than  the  grunting  of  a  hog,  and  why ;  its  only  place  number  of  worms  remain  witliin  the  body  of  tlie  cater- 

of  safety  is  the  water,  into  which  it  plunges  wlien  pur-  pillar,  devouring  its  entrails  without  destroying  its  life; 

sued,  and  keeps  so  long  at  the  bottom  that  the  hunter  can  the  ichneumon  tribe  are  not  the  caterpillar  s  oflspring,  as 

have  no  hope  of  taking  it  there  ;  when  young  is  e3sily  suj)posed,  but  its  murderers,  834  to  847. 

tamed ;  its  flesh  has  a  fishy  taste,  but  its  head  is  said  to  Cats — the  wild  hunt  for  the  squirrel  or  the  mouse; 

be  excellent,  304.  the  whole  tribe  seek  their  food  atone,  and  never  unite 

Capons — taught  to  clutch  a  fresh  brood  of  chickens  for  mutual  support;  except  at  certain  si'asons  are  enemies 

throughout  the  year,  527.  to  esch  other ;  all  of  the  cat  kind  devour  nothing  hut 

Carnivorous  animals — there  is  one  class  that  pursue  flesh,  and  stai've  upon  any  other  provision ;  their  givatest 

in  a  ])ack,  and  encourage  each  other  by  their  mutual  foree  lies  in  their  claws ;  the  cat  goes  with  young  fiflj- 

cries;    support  a  state  of   famine  for  several  weeks  six  days,  and  seldom  brings  forth  above  five  or  six 

together;  milk  in  those  animals  is  more  sparing  than  at  a  time;  the  male  often  devoure  the  kittens;  before 

in  others,  307  to  352.  thev  ai-e  a  year  old  they  are  fit  to  engender ;  the  female 

Carp — ^an  experiment  made  with  this  fish  in  a  lai-ge  seeks  the  male  with  cries;  nor  is  their  copulation  per- 

vase  of  water  under  an  air  pump ;  one  found  by  Buflbn  formed  without  great  pain,  and  why  ;    cats  hunt   the 

not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  653.  serpents  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ;  any  animal  weaker  than 

Carriere — pigeons  used  to  cairy  letters,  563.  themselves  is  to  them  an  indiscnminate  object  of  de- 
Carrion-crow — ^lesemble  the  raven  in  its  appetites,  its  struction  ;  the  mouse  is  their  favourite  game,  and  they 
saying,  and  manner  of  bringing  up  its  young,  544.  patiently  watch  a  whole  day  until  the  mouse  appears ; 

Cartilaginous  fishes — their  general  conformation  ;  sup-  the  cat  of  Phai-aoh  injudiciously  called  tlie  ichneumon  ; 

posed  they  grow  larger  every  day  till  they  die ;  their  cats  of  Constantinople,  a  name  of  the  ge  net,  and  why, 

inteinal   sti'ucture ;  are  possessed  of  a  two-fold  power  307  to  317. 

of  breathing ;   apertures  by  which  they  breathe ;   the  Cattle — we  have  the  best  breed  of  homed  cattle  in 

cartilnginous  shark  or  ray    lives  some  hours   after  it  Europe;  the  large  hornless  breed  in  some  pails  of  £ng- 

is  taken;  fishes  of  this  tribe  can  remain  under  water  land  originally  from  Poland;  the  Dutch  bring  great 

without  taking  breath,  and  can  venture   their  heads  quantities  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark  to  fatten  on  their 

above  tlie  deep,  and  continue  for  boure  out  of  their  own  rich  grounds ;  that  of  the  Ukraine  becomes  fat,  and 

native  element ;  their  season  and  manner  of  copulating  is  considered  the  largest  breed  of  all  Europe ;  inSwitzer- 

and  of  bringing  forth;   little  difl*erence   between  the  land  these  animals  grow  to  a  large  size;  not  so  in. 
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France ;  sire  m  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Persia,  and  Tartary ;  four  or  five  years  together ;  child's  growth  less  eyery  year 

kadier-mouthed  cattle ;  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  till  the  time  of  puberty,  when  it  seems  to  start  up  of  a 

South  American  bat,  or  vampyre,  248  to  254.  sudden ;  in  some  countries  speak  sooner  than  in  others, 

Caverns — tlie  amazing  cavern  of  Eldenhole  in  Derby-  and  why ;  children  of  the  Italians  spenk  sooner  than 

ehire ;  the  dreadful  cavern  in  the  country  of  the  Arrian  those  of  the  Germans ;  various  methods  pointed  out  to 

Indianp,  called  the  Gulf  of  Pluto,  described  by  MUan ;  improve  the  intellects  of  children ;  white  children  fre- 

eavem  of  Maestricht — its  description ;  no  part  of  the  quently  produced  from  black  parents,  but  never  black 

world  has  a  greater  number  of  artificial  caverns  than  cnildren  from  two  whites ;  inherit  the  accidental  deformi- 

6pain ;  in  genei-al  deseited  by  every  race  of  meaner  ties  of  their  parents ;  instances  of  it ;  many  instances 

animals  except  the  bat ;  the  caverns  called  Oakley-hole,  of  the  child  in  the  womb  being  marked  by  the  strong 

the  DevilVhole,  and  Penpark-hole  in  England;    the  affections  of  the  mother;  how  performed  is  not  known  ; 

cavern  of  Autiparos,  and  its  discovery ;  how  natural  hard  to  conceive  that  the  child  in  the  womb  should  take 

caverns  are  formed ;  two  hundred  feet  as  much  as  the  the  print  of  the  fathei'^s  features,  141  to  146. 

lowest  of  them  is  found  to  sink ;  one  in  Africa,  near  Fez,  Civet — the  species  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  Mr. 

continually  sends  forth  smoke  or  flames,  16  to  23.  Buffon  calls  one  the  civet,  the  other  the  zibet ;  distino- 

Cetaceous  fishes — ^the  whale  and  its  varieties  resemble  tions  between  the  two  kinds ;  the  civet  thirty  inches 
quadrupeds  in  their  internal  structure,  and  in  some  long;  both  civet  and  zibet  considered  as  varieties  of  the 
of  their  appetites  and  affections ;  they  are  constrained  same  animal,  as  former  naturalists  have  done ;  the  civet 
every  two  or  three  minutes  to  come  up  to  the  surface  to  resembles  the  weasel  kind,  in  what ;  differs  f^om  them, 
take  breath,  as  well  as  to  spout  out  through  their  nostril  in  what ;  the  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  the  i^cep- 
that  water  which  they  sucked  in  while  gaping  for  their  tacle  of  the  civet ;  manner  of  taking  the  civet  from  the 
prey ;  the  senses  of  these  animals  superior  to  those  pouch  ;  although  a  native  of  the  warmest  climates,  this 
of  other  fishes ;  it  is  most  likelv  that  all  animals  of  the  animal  lives  in  temperate  and  even  cold  countiies ;  kinds 
kind  can  hear;  they  never  produce  above  one  young  or  of  food  it  likes  best;  drinks  rarely,  yet  makes  urine 
two  at  the  most ;  this  the  female  suckles  in  the  manner  often,  and  upon  such  occasions  the  male  is  not  less 
of  miadioipeds,  her  breasts  being  placed,  as  in  the  human  distinguishable  from  the  female ;  numbers  of  theee  ani- 
kind,  above  the  navel ;  distinctive  marks  of  tliis  tribe,  mals  bred  in  Holland,  and  the  perfume  of  Amsterdam 
6{^6  to  670.  reckoned  the  purest  of  any ;  the  quantity  greater  -pro- 
Chamois — a  kind  of  goat,  in  the  mountains  of  Dau-  portionately  to  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the  food ; 
phiny.  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany;  this  perfume  so  strong  that  it  communicates  to  all  parts 
Its  description;  their  .flesh  good  to  eat;  in  cases  of  the  animal's  body ;  manner  of  choosing  the  perfume ; 
of  danger,  its  hissing  noise  is  heaixl  at  a  great  distance ;  the  places  of  considerable  traffic  in  it ;  civet  a  more 
by  smell  discovers  a  man  at  half  a  league ;  admii^  for  grateful  perfume  than  musk ;  sold  in  Holland  for  fifty 
the  beauty  of  its  eyes ;  not  found  in  summer  except  in  shillings  an  ounce;  its  eyes  shine  in  the  night;  sees 
caverns  of  rocks,  amidst  fragments  of  ice,  or  under  shades  better  in  the  dark  than  by  day ;  breeds  very  fast  in  dim- 
of  spreading  trees ;  during  winter,  it  sleeps  in  the  thicker  ates  where  heat  conduces  to  propagation  ;  though  a 
forests,  and  feeds  upon  shrubs  and  buas  of  pine-trees,  wild,  fierce  animal,  never  thoroughly  familiar;  lives  by 
and  scratches  up  the  snow  for  herbage ;  manner  of  huut-  preying  on  birds  and  animals  it  can  overcome ;  its 
ing  it ;  skin  of  the  chamois  when  tanned  liked  for  soft-  claws  feeble  and  flexible ;  this  perfume  quite  disoon- 
ness  and  warmth ;  the  leather  now  called  chamois  made  tinned  in  prescription,  865  to  867. 
from  the  tame  goat,  sheep,  and  deer,  265  to  267.  Climates— calamities  in  those  where  the  air  is  con- 

Charles  XII — when  shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederickshall,  densed  by  cold ;  cause  obvious  and  sufficient  to  produce 

seen  to  clap  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  188.  blackness  of  Negroes;   complexions  of  different  coim- 

Chai^bdis — a  gulf;  Nicola  Peace  jumped  into  it,  con-  tries  darken  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  region; 

tinued  tor  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below,  and  at  last  next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  has  the  strongest 

appeared  holding  a  golden  cup  in  one  hand,  and  making  effects  upon  the  nature  and  form  of  quadrupeds;  those 

his  way  among  the  waves  with  the  other;   description  excessively  hot  unfavourable  to  horses;    in  general^ 

of  this  gulf,  01,  92.  waterfowls  of  no  particular  climate,  99 — 101,  &c. 

Chase— men  of  every  age  and  nation  have  made  that  Clouds — the  fore-runners  of  a  teirible  hunicane,  called 

of  the  stag  a  favourite  pursuit ;  in  our  country  it  was  by  sailors  the  bull's-eye ;  dashing  against  each  other 

ever  esteemed  a  principal  divei-sion  of  the  great;  these  produce  electrical  fire;   water  evaporates,  and,  rising, 

sports  reserved  by  sovereigns  for  particular  amusement,  forms  clouds ;  the  theory  upon  it;  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton ; 

and  when  ;  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  the  author  s  theory  of  evaporation ;  at  once  pour  down 

the  First  it  was  less  criminal  to  desti'oy  a  human  being  theii-  contents  and  produce  a  deluge ;  reflecting  back 

tiian  a  beast  of  chase;  sacred  edifices  thrown  down  to  images  of  things  on  earth,  like  mirrors,  101,  111. 

make  room  for  beasts  of  chase ;  chase  of  the  stag,  as  Coatimondi — extreme  length  of  its  snout ;  its  descrip- 

performed  in  England ;  terms  used  by  hunters  in  that  tion  ;   very  subject  to  eat  its  own  tail ;    its  habits, 

chase;  the  same  in  Sicily  and  in  China ;  chase  of  the  470,  471. 

fox  ;  cant  terms  used  by  the  huntsmen ;  of  all  varieties  Cochineal — description  of  this  insect,  as  in  our  shops 

that  of  the  ostrich  the  most  laborious,  also  the  most  brought  from  America;  difference  between  the  domestic 

entertaining ;  description  of  it,  279  to  288,  &o,  and  wild  cochineal ;  precautions  used  by  those  who  take 

Chasms — amazing  in  the  Alps,  and  still  more  in  the  care  of  these  insects ;  the  propagator  has  a  new  harvest 

Andes ;  causes  that  produce  chasms  or  fissures,  49,  50.  thrice  a  year ;   various  methods  of  killing  them ;  pro* 

Cheyrotin,orlittleGuineardeer — the  least  of  all  cloven-  duces  dij^erent  colours  as  brought  to  us;  our  cochineal 

footed  quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful ;  is  is  only  the  females ;  used  both  for  dyeing  and  medicine, 

most  delicately  shaped ;  its  description  ;  native  of  India,  876,  877. 

Guinea,  and  the  warm  climates  between  the  tropics ;  Cock— of   all  birds  the  cock  the  oldest  companion 

the  male  in  Guinea  has  horns,  but  the  female  is  without  of  man,  and  first  reclaimed  from  the  forest ;   species 

any;  they  chiefly  abound  in  Java  and  Ceylon,  271, 272.  of  rock  from   Japan,  covered  over  with  hair  instead 

Child — history  of  the  child  in  the  womb ;  children  of  of  feathers ;  the  western  world  had  the  cock  from  Persia ; 

Negroes  able  to  walk  at  two  months  old,  at  least  to  move  Aristophane's  cock  the  Persian  bird ;  it  was  one  of  the 

from  one  place  to  another  ;   skin  of  children  newly  forbidaen  foods  among  the  ancient  Britons ;  Persia,  that 

brought  forth  is  always  red,  and  why ;  the  size  of  a  new-  first  introduced  it  to  us,  no  longer  knows  it  in  its  natural 

born  infant  about  twenty  inches,  and  its  weight  twelve  form ;  countries  where  it  is  wild ;  peeuliarities  in  a  wild 

pounds;   in  cold  conn ti-ies  continue  to  be  suckled  for  condition;  another  peculiarity  in  those  of  the  Indian 

b 
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woods— their  bon«8,  when  boiled,  as  black  as  ebony ;  aoaroe  a  part  of  the  world  where  the  oow  kind  is  not 
the  Athenians  had  cock  matchee  as  we ;  no  animal  found ;  the  Barbary  cow,  or  zebu ;  of  all  animals  the 
of  greater  courage  when  opposed  to  one  of  its  own  cow  most  extensively  propagated ;  the  cow  and  bisoa 
species ;  in  China,  India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  breed  among  each  other ;  the  cow  does  not  breed  with 
over  the  East,  cock-fighting  the  sport  and  amusement  tlie  buffalo ;  no  animals  more  distinct,  or  have  stronger 
of  kings  and  princes ;  cocks  in  China  as  bold  as  oiurs,  antipathies  to  each  other ;  tlie  cow  goes  nine  months 
and  of  more  strength  with  less  weight ;  its  great  courage  with  young ;  the  description  of  it ;  the  Greeks  compared 
pi-oceeds  from  being  the  most  falacious  of  all  birds ;  a  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  those  of  a  cow ;  it  eats 
single  cock  suffices  for  a  dozen  hens ;  the  only  animal  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  plants,  and  rejects  two 
whose  spirits  are  not  abated  by  indulgence ;  soon  grows  hundred  and  eighteen,  542  to  546. 
old,  and  in  three  or  four  years  becomes  unfit  for  the  Crane — bred  familiarly  in  our  marshes  formerly ;  not 
purposes  of  impregnation ;  how  long  cocks  live  not  well  now,  and  why ;  general  cliaraoterietics  and  habits  oi 
ascertained ;  Aldrovaudus  makes  their  age  to  be  ten  birds  of  the  ci*ane  kind ;  their  food  and  flesh ;  deacrip* 
years;  are  injured,  as  Linn  sens  asserts,  by  elderberries;  tiou  of  the  crane;  Gesner  says  its  feathers  in  his  time 
the  black  chiefly  found  in  healthy  mountaius  and  piny  were  set  in  gold,  and  worn  as  ornaments  in  caps ;  de- 
forests, 525  to  528.  scriptiou  of  this  bird  from  ancient  writers,  who  havs 

Condor — possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  eagle  mixed  imagination  with  history,  whence  have  arisen  the 

all  the  qualities  that  render  it  formidable  to  the  feathered  fables  of  supporting  their  aged  parents  and  fighting  with 

kind,  to  beasts,  and  to  man  himself;  is  eighteen  feet  pigmies;  the  crane  a  social  bird,  and  seldom  seen  aLoue ; 

across  the  wings  extended,  according  to  Acosta,  Gar-  usual  method  of  flying  or  sitting  in  flocks  of  fifty  or  sixtj 

oilasso,  and  Desmaicliais ;    the   beak  so  strong  as  to  together ;  while  part  feed  the  rest  keep  guard ;  subsists 

pierce  the  body  of  a  cow — two  of  them  able  to  devour  mostly  upon  vegetables ;   known  in  every  country  io 

It;   do  not  abstain  from  niau  himself;    the  Indians  Europe  except  our  own;  are  birds  of  passage ;  seasoue 

believe  that  they  will  cany  ofl'  a  deer  or  a  young  calf  in  of  their  migrations,  duriug  which  they  do    incredible 

their  talons,  as  eagles  would  a  hare  or  a  rah  it ;  that  damage,  chiefly  in  the  night ;  were  formerly  known  and 

their  sight  is  pieraiug,  and  their  air  tenible;  that  they  held  in  great  estimation  here  for  the  delicacy  of  theit 

seldom  frequent  the  foi*esls,  as  they  require  a  large  space  flesh ;  Plutarch  says  cranes  were  blinded,  kept  in  coops, 

for  the  display  of  their  wings;  they  come  down  to  the  and  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Home ;  qualities 

sea-shore  at  certain  seasons,  when  their  prey  fails  upon  of  its  flesh ;  their  note  the  loudest  of  all  other  birdsb 

land ;  feed  uik>u  dead  fish,   and  such  uutiiiious  sub-  and  often  heard  in  the  clouds  when  the  bird  itself  is 

stances  as  are  throwu  upon  the  shore ;  their  countenance  unseen ;  amazing  heights  to  which  they  ascend  when 

not  so  terrible  as  old  writers  have  represeuteii ;  those  who  they  fly ;  though  unseen  themselves,  they  have  distinct 

have  seen  this  animal  say  the  body  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  vision  of  every  object  below ;  extraordinary  length  and 

sheep;  many  instances  of  its  cairying  away  children;  coutortiou  of  its  windpipe ;  use  made  of  then- clangorous 

circumstantial  account  of  this  bird  by  P.  I'euillee,  the  sound;  their  depredations  usually  in  the  darkest  nights; 

only  traveller  who  has  accuratel}'  described  it;  countiies  tliey  enter  a  field  of  com  and  trample  it  down,  as  it 

where  it  is  found;  in  the  deserts  of  Pachomas,  where  crossed  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers;  corn  their  favourite 

it  is  chiefly,  men  seUlom  ventm-e  to  travel ;  its  flesh  as  food,  scarce  any  otlier  comes  amiss  to  them ;  Redi*8  ex- 

disagreeabJo  as  carrion,  507  to  509.  perimeuts  to  this  purpose;  a  little  falcon  pursues,  and 

Cormorant — its    description  and  food;    remarkably  often  disables  it;  method  used  on  such  occasions  by 

voracious  with  a  sudden   digestion;  its  foim  disagree-  those  fond  of  hawking ;  easily  tamed;  Albertus  Magnus 

able ;  its  voice  hoarse  and  croaking ;  all  its  qualities  says  it  has  a  particular  affection  for  man ;  the  female 

obscene ;  fishes  in  iresh  waters  and  in  the  depth  of  the  distinguished  from  the  male  by  not  being  bald  behind ; 

ocean  ;  builds  in  clifi's  of  rocks  and  in  trees ;  preys  in  never  lays  above  two  eggs  at  a  time ;  the  young  are  soon 

the  day*time  and  by  night;  once  used  in  England  for  fit  to  fly;  unfledged,  they  run  with  such  swiftness  that 

fishing)  and  in  what  manner;  how  educated  in  China  a  man  cannot  easily  overtake  them;  Aldrovandus  assures 

for  tlie  pui'poses  of  fishing ;  the  best  fisher  of  all  bu*ds;  us  one  was  kept  tame  for  above  forty  years;  the  vulgar 

sometimes  has  caught  tlie  fish  by  the  tail ;  the  fins  pre-  bear  the  crane  a  compassionate  regai'd ;  prejudices  in  its 

vent  it  being  swallowed  in  that  position;  how  it  manages  favour;  a  heinous  oflence  in  some  countiies  to  kill  a 

the  fish  in  this  case ;  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  its  crane ;  distinctions  between  the  crane  and  the  stork, 

sight,  621,  622.  591  to  599. 

Cows — allured  by  music ;  of  ruminant  animals  the  Cricket — a  ruminating  insect,  or  seemingly  so ;  differ- 
cow  kind  deserves  the  first  rank ;  meanest  peasants  in  ence  from  the  grasshopper ;  their  voice ;  food ;  never 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Switzerland  kill  one  cow  at  least  drink ;  sound  of  di*ums  and  trumpets  make  them  forsake 
for  their  own  tifble ;  salted  and  hung  up,  is  preserved  as  their  situation, ;  tlie  mole-cricket  thought  to  be  amphi- 
a  delicacy  the  year  round;  cows  want  the  upper  fore-  bious;  the  number  of  their  eggs;  a  most  detested  in- 
teeth ;  in  no  pait  of  Europe  cows  grow  so  large,  yield  sect  by  gardeners ;  its  devastations ;  precautions  of  the 
more  milk,  or  more  readily  fatten  than  in  England;  female  against  the  black  beetle;  their  care  and  assi- 
make  no  particular  distinction  in  theii*  herbage,  indis-  duity  in  the  preservation  of  tlieir  young,  822  to  829. 
criminately  devouring  the  proper  quantity ;  it  gives  back  Crocodile— extraordinary  combat  between  this  animal 
more  than  it  takes  from  the  soil ;  tlie  age  of  the  cow  and  the  tiger ;  the  ichneumon  discovers  and  destroys  its 
known  by  tlie  teeth  and  horns ;  the  hoiTis  more  surely  eggs ;  kills  its  young,  and  sometimes  entei*ing  the  mouth 
determine  the  aniuiars  age,  and  how ;  while  this  animiu  of  the  crocodile  when  sleeping  on  the  shore  effectually 
lives  the  horns  lengthen ;  wants  in  udder  what  it  has  in  destroys  it ;  the  eggs  it  la^s  in  tlie  sand  often  amount  to 
neck;  the  larger  in  dew-lap  the  smaller  the  quantity  tliree  or  four  huudi-ed;  the  places  where  they  are  found, 
of  its  milk ;  the  kiud  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  together  with  their  dimensious ;  description ;  several  ex- 
world  ;  lai'ger  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  pas-  amples  of  taking  a  man  out  of  a  canoe  from  his  com- 
ture ;  the  breed  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  most  parts  panions,  notwitlistauding  all  opposition  and  assistance ; 
of  Scotland  much  less  than  in  England,  also  differently  terrible  even  upon  land ;  its  depredations ;  coml>ats 
shaped ;  the  breed  improved  by  foreign  mixture,  adapted  between  the  crocodile  and  the  tiger ;  in  what  manner  it 
to  supply  the  impei-fections  of  our  own ;  such  as  purely  seizes  its  prey ;  how  a  Negio  ventures  to  attack  this 
British  tar  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  continent;  the  animal  in  its  own  element;  manner  ef  taking  it  at 
cow,  the  urus,  and  the  bison  animals  of  the  same  kind ;  Siam  ;  often  managed  like  a  horse ;  a  curb  put  into  its 
only  two  varieties  of  tlie  kind  really  distinct — the  cow  mouth,  and  tlie  rider  directs  it  as  he  likes ;  manner 
ana  the  bull'alo;  they  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other;  of  taking  it  along  the  rivers  of  Africa;  pools  of  wale^ 
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where  bred  as  we  breed  carp  in  our  ponds ;  in  Egypt  npon  the  skin  covering  the  skull  of  a  deer  when  the  old 

and  other  long-peopled  countries  this  animal  solitary  and  born  is  fallea  off;   their  horns  grow  differently  from 

fearful ;  in  the  river  St  Domingo  they  are  most  inoffen-  those  of  sheep  or  cows ;  they  are  furrowed  along  the  sides, 

sive ;  probable  opinion  its  musky  substance  amassed  in  and  why ;  the  bran-deer,  or  brown  deer,  called  by  the 

glands  uuder  the  legs  and  arms ;  its  flesh ;  the  eggs  to  ancients  tragelaphus,  found  in  the  forests  of  Germany ; 

the  savages  most  delicate  morsels ;  all  breed  near  fresh  the  new  continent  of  America  produces  animals  of  the 

waters;  precautions  in  laying  their  eggs;   the  female  deer  kind  in  sufficient  plenty ;  no  animals  more  nearly 

having  introduced  her  young  to  their  natural  element,  allied  than  the  stag  and  fallow-deer,  yet  they  never  herd 

she  and  the  male  become  their  most  formidable  ene-  nor  engender  together,  nor  form  a  mixed  breed;  each 

mies;  the  open-bellied  crocodile,  thought  viviparous,  has  form  distinct  families,  and  retain  an  unalterable  aver- 

a  false  belly  like  the  opossum  for  the  young  to  creep  out  sion ;  the  fallow-deer  rarely  wild  in  the  forests ;  are  in 

and  in  as  danger  or  necessity  requires ;  their  age ;  pro-  general  bred  in  parks,  and  their  flesh  is  preferred  to 

duced  to  fight  at  the  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  759  to  766.  that  of  any  other  animal ;  a  herd  of  them  aivides  into 

Cuckoo— fables  invented  of  this  bird  now  sufficiently  two  parties,  and  engages  each  other  with  great  ardour 
refuted ;  where  it  resides  in  winter,  or  how  provides  for  and  obstinacy ;  both  desirous  of  gaining  a  favourite 
its  supply  during  that  season,  still  undiscovered ;  this  spot  of  the  park  for  pasture,  and  of  driving  the  van- 
bird  somewhat  less  than  a  pigeon,  shaped  like  a  magpie,  quished  into  the  more  disagreeable  parts ;  manner 
and  of  a  greyish  colour,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  of  their  combats  ;  are  easily  tamed  ;  they  seek  the 
by  its  round  prominent  nostrils ;  discovers  itself  in  our  female  at  their  second  year ;  their  strength,  cunning,  and 
country  early  in  the  spring  by  its  well-known  call;  its  courage  inferior  to  those  of  the  stag;  in  England  two 
note  heard  earlier  or  later  as  the  season  is  more  or  less  varieties  of  the  fallow-deer— one  brought  from  Bengal, 
forward  and  the  weather  inviting;  from  the  cheerful  the  other  from  Norway;  flesh  of  the  French  fallow- 
voice  of  this  bird  the  farmer  instructed  in  the  real  ad-  deer  has  not  the  fatness  or  the  flavour  of  that  fed  upon 
vancement  of  the  year ;  history  and  nature  of  this  bird  English  pasture ;  Spanish  and  Virginian  fallow-deer ; 
still  in  great  obscurity ;  its  call  and  invitation  to  court-  deer  without  horns,  their  description ;  the  rein-deer  the 
ship  used  only  by  tlie  male,  generally  perched  upon  a  most  extraordinary  and  most  useful ;  native  of  the  icy 
dead  ti-ee  or  bare  bough,  repeating  his  song,  which  he  regions  of  the  North ;  it  answers  the  purposes  of  a 
loses  when  the  genial  season  is  over ;  his  note  pleasant  horse ;  attempts  made  to  accustom  it  to  a  more  southern 
though  uniform  ;  the  female  makes  no  nest ;  repairs  to  climate,  in  a  few  months  it  declines  and  dies ;  answers 
the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  generally  the  water-wagtail  the  purposes  of  a  cow  in  giving  milk,  and  of  the  sheep 
or  the  hedge-sparrow,  and  after  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  in  furnishing  warm  clothing  to  the  people  of  Lapland 
owner  lays  hers  in  their  place ;  usually  lays  but  one,  aud  and  Gi^eenland ;  description  of  the  rein  deer^  its  rutting 
this  the  little  foolish  biitl  hatches  with  great  assiduity,  time  and  that  of  shedding  its  horns ;  difference  be- 
and,  when  excluded,  fondly  thinks  the  ill-looking  change-  tween  the  deer  and  the  stag ;  not  known  to  the  natives 
ling  her  own ;  to  supply  this  voracious  creature  the  of  Siberia ;  Americaus  call  it  cariboo ;  herdsmen  of 
credulous  nurse  toils  with  unwearied  labour,  not  sen-  Lapland  known  to  possess  a  thousand  rein-deer  in  a 
sible  she  is  feeding  up  an  enemy  to  her  race ;  the  sto*  single  lierd ;  it  subsists  upon  moss,  and  makes  the  riches 
mach  of  this  bird  is  enormous,  and  reaches  from  the  of  the  people  of  Lapland ;  female  brings  forth  in  May ; 
breast-bone  to  the  vent;  its  food;  naturally  weak  and  its  milk  thinner  than  that  of  the  cow;  sweeter  and  more 
fearful ;  the  smaller  birds  form  a  train  of  pursuers ;  the  nourishing ;  is  of  two  kinds  in  Lapland  ;  it  draws 
wiy-neck,  in  particular,  the  most  active  in  the  chase ;  sledges ;  can  go  about  thirty  miles  without  halting,  and 
supposed  in  winter  to  lie  hid  in  hollow  trees,  or  to  pass  without  dangerous  effort ;  generally  castrated  by  the 
into  warmer  climates  ;  story  of  a  cuckoo  found  in  a  Laplanders ;  one  male  left  for  six  females ;  begin  to 
willow  log  in  winter;  probable  opinion  concerning  its  breed  when  two  years  old ;  go  with  young  eight  months, 
residence  in  winter;  Brisson  makes  not  less -than  twenty-  and  bring  two  at  a  time ;  fondness  of  the  dam  remarka- 
eight  sorts  of  this  bird,  and  talks  of  one  of  Brazil,  as  ble ;  live  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years ;  the  blood  of  the 
making  a  horrible  noise  in  the  forests ;  follows  a  very  rein-deer  preserved  in  small  casks,  for  sauce  with  the 
difierent  trade  from  what  its  nurse  endeavoured  to  teach  marrow  in  spring ;  the  horns  converted  into  glue;  the 
it ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  in  time  destroys  its  in-  sinews  make  the  strongest  sewing-thread ;  the  tongues  a 
atructor,  554  to  550.  great  delicacy ;  the  intestines,  washed  like  our  tnpe,  in 

Currents,  of  rivers--explained  by  the  Italians ;  side  high  esteem  among  the  Laplanders ;  bears  make  depre- 
ouirent ;  back  current ;  sometimes  the  current  at  bottom  dations  upon  the  rein-deer ;  glutton  its  most  dangerous 
awiiler  than  at  top ;  double  current ;  found  to  run  in  all  and  successful  persecutor ;  the  wolf  never  attacks  a  rein- 
directions;  manner  in  which  mariners  judge  of  tlie  set-  deer  that  is  haltered  in  Lapland,  and  why,  275,  to  298. 
ting  and  rapidity  of  the  current ;  currents  are  generally  Divers — known  to  descend  from  twenty  to  thirty 
£ound  most  violent  under  the  equator ;  a  passage  with  fathom  ;  of  all  those  who  have  brought  information  from 
the  current  gone  in  two  days,  with  difficulty  penormed  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  Nicola  Pesce  the  most  celc- 
in  six  weeks  against  it ;  currents  do  not  extend  above  brated;  account  of  his  performances  by  Kircher;  some 
twenty  leagues  from  the  coast ;  the  currents  at  Sumatra  known  to  continue  three  quarters  of  an  hour  under 
elil'euiely  rapid,  run  from  south  to  north  ;  also  strong  water  without  breathing ;  they  usually  die  consumptive ; 
currents  between  Madagascar  and  the  Cape  of  Good  manner  of  fishing  for  pearls,  01,  92. 
Hope ;  but  the  most  remai-kable  are  those  continually  Dodo— its  description  ;  among  birds,  as  the  sloth 
flowing  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  current  runs  one  among  quadrupeds,  an  unresisting  animal,  equally  inca- 
way  at  top,  and  the  ebb  anotlier  way  at  bottom,  62,  to  64.  pable  of  fligfit  or  defence ;  native  of  the  Isle  of  France ; 

the  Dutch  first  discovei-ed  and  called  it  the  nauseous 

D  bird ;  travellers  deem  its  flesh  good  and  wholsome ;  it 

Damps — of  various  natures  in  mines;  the  fulminating  is  easily  taken  ;  thi^ee  or  four  dodoes  enough  to  dine  a 

sort,  23  to  27.  hundred  men ;  whether  the  dodo  be  the  same  bird  with 

Deer — ^annually  shedding  horns,  and  their  perma-  that  descrihed  under  the  head  Nazaretli  remains  uncer- 

neuce  in  the  sheep,  draws  a  distinct  line  between  their  tain,  500,  501. 

kinds ;  the  little  Guinea  deer  the  smallest  of  all  cloven-  Dogs — always  running  with  their  noses  to  the  ground, 

footed  quadrupeds  and  most  beautifiil ;  its  description ;  supposed  of  old  the  first  that  felt  infection ;  no  other 

the  male  in  Guinea  has  horns,  but  the  female  is  with-  animal  of  the  carnivorous  kind  will  make  a  voluntary 

out ;  they  abound  in  Java  and  Ceylon ;  all  of  the  deer  attack  but  witli  the  odds  on  their  side ;  the  Arabian 

kind  want  the  gall-bladder;  a  downy  substance  like  velvet  horses  outrun  them;  in  the  dog  kind  the  chief  power 
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lies  in  the  under-jaw ;  in  Syria  remarkable  for  the  fine  man  dead  in  an  instant  ;  distinctive  marks  from  the 

glossy  length  and  softness  of  their  hair ;  in  tropical  cli-  other  kinds  of  caraiTorous  birds ;  the  golden  eagle  is 

mates  lose  the  delicacy  of  their  soent,  and  why ;  the  the  largest  and  noblest  of  all  those  birds  designate  hj 

lion»  tiger,  panther,  and  ounce,  all  natural  enemies  to  the  the  name  of  eagle ;  its  description ,  considei^ed  among 

dog ;  dog  kind  not  so  solitary  as  those  of  the  cat ;  their  birds  as  the  lion  among  quadrupeds ;  strong  similitude 

{proper  prey  are  animals  unfitted  for  climbing  >  they  can  to  each  other ;  great  patience  and  much  art  required  to 
ive  for  some  time  upon  fruits  and  vegetables ;  descrip-  tame  an  eagle ;  though  taken  yonng,  and  brought  under 
tioD  of  the  dog ;  knows  a  beggar  bj  his  clothes,  by  his  bv  long  assiduity,  yet  it  is  a  aangerous  domestic,  aud 
voice,  or  his  gestures,  aod  forbids  his  approach ;  all  dogs  often  turns  its  force  against  its  master ;  sometimes  has 
are  of  one  kind — which  the  original  of  all  the  rest,  an  attachment  for  its  feeder ;  it  is  then  serviceable  and 
whence  such  a  variety  of  descendants,  is  no  easy  matter  will  provide  for  his  pleasure  and  support ;   flies  the 
to  determine ;  the  shepherd's  dog  the  primitive  animal  highest  of  all  birds,  and  from  thence  by  the  ancients  has 
of  his  kind ;  those  wild  in  America  and  Congo,  as  those  been  called  the  bird  of  heaven ;  it  has  also  the  quickest 
of  Siberia,  Lapland,  Iceland,  and  of  the  Gape  of  Good  eye ;  but  its  sense  of  smelling  is  far  inferior  to  that 
Hope,  of  Madagascar,  Madura,  Calicut,  and  Malabar,  of  the  vulture ;  finds  difficulty  in  rising  when  down  ; 
resemble  the  shepherd's  dog ;  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  carries  away  geese,  cranes,  hares,  lambs,  and  kids,  and 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Ireland  larger  and  stronger  than  any  often  destroys  fawns  and  calves  to  drink  their  blood,  and 
other ;  shepherd's  dog,  transported  into  temperate  ch-  carries  a  part  of  their  flesh  to  its  retreats ;  infants,  when 
mates,  and  among  people  entirely  civilized,  from  influ-  left  unattended,  have  been  desti'o^red  by  these  rapadous 
ence  of  climate  and  food  alone  becomes  a  matin,  a  mas-  creatures ;  the  eagle  is  peculiarly  formiaable  when  bring- 
ti£f,  or  a  hound ;  Turkish  dog,  great  Danish  dog,  great  ing  up  its  young ;  a  poor  man  got  a  comfortable  sab- 
wolf  dog,  the  little  Danish  dog ;  their  variety  now  in  sistence  for  his  family  during  a  summer  of  famine  out 
England  much  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza-  of  an  eagle's  nest,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  food  ; 
beth :  Dr.  Caius  divides  the  race  into  three  kinds — the  eagles  killed  a  peasant  who  had  robbed  their  nests ;  the 
generous,  the  farm  kind,  the  mongrel ;  three  shepherd's  nest  of  the  eagle  is  usually  built  in  the  most  inaccessible 
dogs  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion ;  clift*  of  the  rock ;  description  of  one  found  in  the  Peak 
three  of  them  overcame  a  lion  in  the  time  of  James  the  of  Devonshire;  it  hatches  its  eggs  for  thirty  days;  very 
First ;  the  famous  poet,  Lord  Surir,  the  first  who  taught  rare  to  find  three  eaglets  in  the  same  nest ;  it  is  believed 
dogs  to  set ;   the  pug-dog ;  the  English  bull  dog ;  the  they  live  about  a  hundred  years,  and  that  they  die  from 
lion-dog,  originally  from  Malta ;   its  description ;   the  the  beaks  turning  inward  upon  the  under-jaw,  and  pie- 
Molessian  dogs  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Mr.  Buflbn :  venting  their  taking  any  fooa ;  an  eagle  endured  hunger 
Epirotio  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  Indian  dogs  men-  for  twenty-one  days,  without  any  sustenance  whatever ; 
tioned  by  JElian  ;  his  description  of  a  combat  between  it  is  dangerous  approaching  them  if  not  quite  tame,  and 
a  dog  and  a  lion ;  dogs  bear  hunger  for  a  long  tiioe ;  a  they  sometimes  send  forth  a  ioud,  piercing,  lamentable 
bitch,  forgotten  in  a  oountiT  house,  lived  foity  days  with-  cry,  which  renders  them  still  more  formidable;   they 
out  any  other  sustenance  than  the  wool  of  a  qui  t  she  drink  but  seldom,  and  perhaps  when  at  liberty  not  at 
had  torn  in  pieces ;   the  wild  hunt  in  packs ;  e?  peri-  all ;  the  bald  eagle  an  inhabitant  of  North  Carolina ; 
ments  to  prove  the  wolf  and  the  fox  not  of  th()  same  breeds  in  that  country  all  the  year  round ;  manner  in 
nature  with  the  dog,  but  of  a  nature  perfectly  diftinct;  which  the  eggs  are  hatched;  characterislics  and  habi- 
by  instinct,  without  education,  do^  take  care  of  flocks  tudes  of  this  animal ;  its  nest  is  large  enough  to  fill  the 
and  herds ;  show  no  appetite  to  enjoy  their  victory  when  body  of  a  cart,  and  commonly  full  of  bones  half  eaten 
the  wolf  is  killed,  but  leaves  him  where  he  falls ;  un-  and  putrid  flesh,  the  stench  of  which  is  intolerable, 
surmountable  antipathy  between  the  dog  and  the  jackal ;  504  to  007. 

famished  dogs  more  hairy  than  those  whose  food  has       Earth — its  globe  a  million  times  less  than  the  sun  ; 

been  more  plentiful ;  all  kinds  pursue  the  hare  by  in-  placed  at  a  happy  distance  from  the  centre,  in  our  solar 

stinct,  and  follow  it  more  eagerly  than  other  animals;  system  ;  less  distant  from  the  sun  than  Saturn,  Jupiter, 

few  dogs  dare  to  encounter  the  otter;  some  purposely  and  Mars,  and  less  parched  un  than  Venus  and  Mer- 

trained  to  discover  the  retreat  of  the  otter,  829  to  352.  cury,  situated  too  near  the  violence  of  its  power ;  the 

Dolphin — ^the  name  of  the  ophidium,  or  the  gilt-head,  earth,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  has  a  compound  motion ;  its 

608  to  670.  rotundity  proved ;  is  rather  flatted  at  the  poles,  and  its 

Dragon-fly,  or  the  libeUa — described,  817  to  810.  form  resembles  that  of  a  turnip ;   considered  as  one 

Dromedary — a  sort  of  camel,  460  to  463.  scone  of  extensive  desolation ;  supposed  by  Buflbn  a 

Duck — ^when  ducks  are  caught,  the  men  keep  a  piece  globe  of  glass ;   by  Whiston  a  sphere  of  heated  iron ; 

of  turf  burning  near  their  mouths,  and  breathe  upon  by  Kircher  one  dreadful  volcano ;  by  Burnet  a  great 

it,  lest  the  fowl  smelling  them  should  escape;  of  the  mass  of  water;  composed  of  little  layers  or  beds,  lying 

numerous  tribes  of  the  duck  kind,  no  more  than  five  horizontally  one  over  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a 

breed  here;  Cato  kept  his  family  in  health,  feeding  them  book,  6  to  18 — 16  to  20. 

with  duck,  whenever  they  threatened  to  be  out  of  order ;  Earthquakes — ^frequent  through  the  whole  region 
its  eggs  often  laid  under  a  hen ;  seems  a  heedless,  inat-  where  a  volcano  is  situated ;  various  kinds  of  them  dia- 
tentive  mother ;  of  the  tame  duck  ten  different  sorts ;  tinguished  by  philosophers,  and  by  Mr.  Buflbn ;  air  the 
and  of  the  wild  Brisson  reckons  above  twenty ;  the  most  only  active  operator  in  them ;  several  opinions  upon  the 
obvious  distinction  between  the  wild  and  tame  ducks ;  cause  of  them ;  activity  of  internal  heat  alone  sufficient 
difference  between  wild  ducks  among  each  other ;  amaz-  to  account  for  every  appearance  attending  earthquakes; 
ing  quantity  of  ducks  sent  to  supply  the  markets  twelve  cities  in  Asia  Minor  swallowed  up  in  one  night ; 
of  London ;  manner  of  taking  them  frequently  prac-  extraordinary  eaithquake  related  by  Pliny ;  account 
tised  in  China,  080  to  648  of  that  in  the  year  1695,  extending  to  a  circumference 
Dwarf — ^in  England ;  as  late  as  the  time  as  James  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues ;  minute  descrip- 
the  First  the  court  was  furnished  with  one ;  he  was  tion  of  that  in  Jamaica  in  1692  ;  account  of  the  dread- 
called  Little  Jeffrey;  Peter  of  Russia  celebrated  a  mar-  ful  shock  in  Calabria  in  1688;  concomitant  circum- 
riage  of  dwarfs ;  they  seem  to  have  faculties  resembling  stances  attending  earthquakes,  82  to  39. 
those  of  children ;  history  of  a  dwarf  accurately  related  Ear-wi^ — ^its  habits;  reproaches  growidless  about  this 
by  Mr.  Daubenton,  201  to  208.  animal ;  its  food ;  general  characteristics  of  the  kind ; 

lives  in  its  winged  state  a  few  days;  dies  to  all  appear- 

E  ance  consumptive,  829  to  881. 
Eagle — ^the  flap  of  an  eagle's  wing  known  to  lay  a       Eggs — all  birds,  most  fibhes,  and  many  of  the  insect 
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tribes  brought  forth  from  eggs ;  warmth  of  the  sun  or  to  submit ;  sometimes,  instead  of  obeying,  turned  upoa 
of  a  store  efficacious  in  bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  those  it  was  employed  to  assist ;  one  elephant  is  known 
to  perfection ;  its  description ;  history  of  the  ohickein  in  to  consume  as  much  as  forty  men  in  a  day ;  used  ixk 
the  egff  to  its  complete  formation ;  quadrupeds  brought  India  as  executioners,  and  with  what  dexterity  tfaey  pep- 
forth  from  the  egg  above  two  hundred  at  a  time ;  the  form  the  horrid  task ;  sometimes  they  impale  the  criminal 
ichneumon  discovers  and  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  croco-  on  their  enormous  tusks ;  two  surprising  instances  how 
dile;  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand  at  a  time  three  or  sensible  it  is  of  neglect;  the  keeper  despising  its  en- 
four  hundred ;  some  eggs  only  addled  by  incubation ;  deavours  when  launching  a  ship,  tiie  animal  redoubled 
such  birds  as  undisturMd  lay  but  two  or  three  eggs ;  its  efforts,  fractured  its  skull,  and  died  upon  the  spot ; 
when  their  eggs  are  stolen,  lay  ten  or  twelve ;  a  common  revenge  one  of  them  took  upon  a  tailor  who  pricked  its 
hen,  moderately  fed,  lays  above  a  hundred  from  the  trunk  with  a  needle  in  Delhi ;  is  mindful  of  benefits ; 
beginning  of  spring  to  the  latter  end  of  autumn ;  some  instance  of  it ;  it  is  defeated  by  the  rhinoceros,  445 
of  the  ostrich's  eggs  weigh  above  fifteen  pounds ;  in-  to  455. 

habitants  of  Norway  prepare  from  the  eggs  of  the  por-  Emu — an  inhabitant  of  the  New  Continent,  called 

poise  a  kind  of  caviare  or  delicate  sauce,  and  good  when  also  the  American  ostrich ;  description  and  places  where 

eaten  with  bread ;  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of  fishes  found;  runs  so  swiftly  the  dogs  lose  the  pm-soit;  one 

are  impregnated  wholly  unknown ;  doubts  whether  fish  suirounded  by  hunters,  the  dogs  avoided  its  rage ;  pec^^ 

come  from  the  egg  completely  formed ;    those  of  the  liar  in  hatching  its  young ;  the  young  at  first  familiar ; 

turtle  hatched  by  the  sun,  129  to  140  follow  any  person ;  as  thev  grow  older  become  cunning 

Elephant — ^not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  and  distrustful ;  their  flesh  good  to  be  eaten ;  they  live 

docility ;  its  height  from  seven  to  fifteen  feet ;  general  entirely  upon  grass,  497,  498. 

observations  about  its  conformation ;  of  all  quadrupeds  Ephemera — various  kinds  of  this  insect;  its  descrip- 

the  elephant  the  strongest  and  largest,  yet  neither  fierce  tion ;  colours  of  thei|  aurelias ;  their  transmutations ; 

nor  formidable;  do  not  personally  injure  when  sufibred  places  were  found  in  abundance;  short  duration;  their 

to  feed  uninterrupted;  molested  by  man,  they  seek  all  impregnation,  881  to  833. 

occasions  to   be  revenged ;  where  they  like  best  to  live  Ermine — ^its  description ;  alike  in  figtu«  to  the  weasel ; 

in  their  natural  state ;  cannot  live  far  from  water,  and  its  fur  the  most  valuable  of  any  ;  the  time  in  which  it 

always  disturb  it  before  they  drink ;  often  fill  their  trunk  is  called  the  stoat ;   manner  of  moulting  its  hair ;  proof 

with  water  to  cool  it,  or  by  way  of  play  to  spurt  it  out  of  a  distinct  species  from  the  pole-cat  or  the  martin ;  in 

like  a  fountain ;    e^uallv  distressed  by  the  extremes  Siberia,  taken  in  traps  baited  with  flesh,  and  in  Norway 

of  heat  and  cold ;  swim  from  the  continent  into  islands  shot  with  bluut  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps;  sometimes 

some  leagues  distant ;    frequently  migrate    fi-om   one  found  white  in  Great  Britain,  and  then  called  the  white 

country  to  another,  and  why ;  it  likes  music,  learns  to  weasel ;  its  fur  among  us  of  no  value ;  preys  upon  the 

beat  time,  moves  in  measure,  and  joins  its  voice  to  the  leming,  354  to  350. 

sound  of  the  drum  and  trumpet ;  is  pleased  with  the  Eraption — see  volcanoes. 

odours  that  delight  man ;  the  orange-flower  particularly  Eyes — opened  by  the  infant  the  moment  of  its  birth ; 
grateful  to  its  taste  and  smell ;  tlieir  sense  of  touching  particularly  in  them  the  passions  are  painted ;  small  and 
most  delicate ;  description  of  its  trunk;  serving  all  the  nearly  closed  are  liked  in  China  and  Japan ;  different 
purposes  of  a  hand ;  breathes,  drinks,  aud  smells  through  colours  of  the  eye,  whence  they  arise  ;  eyes  of  oxen  are 
the  trunk ;  iElian  saw  an  elenhant  write  Latin  charao-  brown ;  those  of  sheep  of  a  water-colour ;  of  goats  are 
ters  on  a  board,  his  keeper  only  showing  him  the  figure  grey ;  and  those  of  most  white  animals  are  red ;  dis- 
of  each  letter ;  an  object  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grasp  tance  between  the  eyes  less  in  man  than  in  any  other 
is  sucked  up  by  its  bi-eath,  lif&d,  and  sustained ;  the  animal ;  Montaigne  dislikes  those  men  who  shut  one  eye 
trunk  its  organ  of  smelling,  of  touching,  of  suction,  in  looking  upon  any  object ;  the  lower  eye-lids  in  women 
of  ornament,  and  defence  ;  is  not  a  ruminating  animal ;  with  child  drawn  downwards ;  objects  at  a  distance  are 
its  stomach  and  intestines  resemble  those  of  a  horse ;  rarely  equal  in  both  eyes ;  the  best  eye  sees  objects 
in  a  state  of  nature  it  rarely  quits  the  river,  and  often  largest ;  whence  have  arisen  the  small  eyes  of  the  Tartars 
stands  in  water  up  to  the  belly ;  from  time  immemorial  and  Chinese ;  Eastern  poets  compare  the  eyes  of  their 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  labour,  of  war,  to  increase  mistresses  to  those  of  the  gazelle ;  the  Greeks  resemble 
the  grandeur  of  Eastern  princes,  or  to  extend  their  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  those  of  a  cow ;  de- 
dominions  ;  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia ;  still  retains  scription  of  the  eyes  of  birds  of  the  owl  kind ;  in  the 
its  natural  liberty  in  Africa ;  the  greatest  elephants  eyes  of  all  animals  a  complete  provision  to  shut  out  too 
found  in  Asia ;  the  Eastern  princes  maintain  as  many  much  light,  or  to  admit  a  sufficieucv,  by  contraction  and 
elephants  as  they  are  able,  and  place  great  confidence  dilation  of  the  pupil ;  those  of  the  great  Greenland 
on  their  assistance  in  an  engagement;  is  taught  to  kneel  whale  not  larger  uian  those  of  an  ox;  peculiarities  in 
down,  to  receive  its  rider,  usually  mounted  upon  its  the  eyes  of  the  cameleon,  46,  &c. 
neck ;  caresses  those  it  knows,  salut'S  such  as  oroered  to  Falcon-gentil — a  kind  of  hawk ;  it  pursues  the  gazelle ; 
distinguish,  and  helps  to  take  up  part  of  its  load ;  draws  method  of  training  up  this  bird ;  falconrv,  much  disused 
chariots,  cannon,  or  shipping  with  strength,  perseverance,  among  us,  was  a  principal  amusement  of  our  ancestors ; 
and  satisfaction,  provided  it  be  not  coiTeeted  without  the  falcon-gentil  and  the  peregrine  much  less  than  the 
a  cause,  and  that  its  master  be  pleased  with  its  exertions ;  gyr-falcon,  which  exceeds  all  other  in  largeness ;  descrip- 
haa  been  known  to  die  of  grief  for  lulling  its  conductor  tion  of  the  gyr-falcon ;  the  falcon-gentil  moults  in  Marob 
in  a  fit  of  madness;  surprising  instanoe  of  moderation  aud  sooner;  the  peregrine  does  not  moult  till  August; 
in  its  fury ;  a  word  sufficient  to  put  it  in  motion ;  a  the  common  falcon  is  of  such  a  spirit  that,  like  a  con- 
centunr  or  two  ago,  the  Indian  generals  made  great  queror  iu  a  country,  be  keeps  all  in  awe  and  subjection, 
dependence  upon  the  number  and  the  expertness  of  to  his  prowess ;  the  falcon's  pursuit  of  the  heron,  kite, 
their  elephants ;  in  what  manner  armed  and  led  to  or  the  woodlark  the  most  delightful  sport ;  names  of  the 
battle ;  effects  of  its  fury  in  the  field ;  those  placed  upon  falcons  in  use  hera  and  iu  other  coim  tries ;  among  the 
its  back  in  a  square  tower  combat  as  from  an  eminence,  Welch,  the  king^s  falconer,  the  fourth  officer  of  the  state, 
and  fling  down  their  weapons  with  double  force ;  nothing  was  forbid  to  take  more  than  three  draughts  of  beer  from 
more  dreadful  or  irr(*sistible  than  such  moving  machines  his  horn,  lest  he  should  neglect  his  duty,  513  to  517. 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  modern  arts  of  war;  Feeling — deprived  of  feeling,  our  eyes  would  misre- 
Bomans  ouickly  learned  the  art  of  opening  their  ranks  present  the  situation  and  the  number  of  all  things  around 
to  admit  the  elephant,  and,  separating  it  horn  assistance,  us ;  blind  men  have  this  sense  finer  than  others,  and 
compelled  its  conductoi-s  to  sooth  the  animal's  fury,  and  why ;  the  grossest  and  most  useful  of  senses ;  no  total 
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deprivation  of  it  but  with  life ;  those  parts  most  exercised  and  why ;  time  of  breeding,  and  their  nests ;  number 

iu  it  acquire  the  greatest  accuracy ;  the  fiugers.  by  habit,  of  their  eggs ;  colour  when  young ;  they  become  familiar 

greater  in  the  art  than  others,  not  from  their  having  in  live  or  six  days,  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  drink  sear 

more  nerves;  fishes,  having  no  oi'gans  for  feeling,  must  water;  but  generally  pine  away,  wanting  tlieir  natural 

be  tiie  most  stupid  of  all  animals ;  feeling  the  guardian,  supplies,  and  die  in  a  short  time ;  savages  make  oma- 

the  judge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the  senses,  is  never  ments  of  their  plumes;  and  the  skin  sometimes  serves 

found  to  deceive,  17U  to  184.  the  Europeans  to  make  muffe,  605  to  608. 

Fen^t — has  eyes  of  a  red  colour;  not  found  at  present  Flea — persecutes  the  hare;  it  can  draw  a  chain  a 

here  but  in  the  domestic  state ;  its  description ;  a  native  hundred  tiroes  heavier  than  itself,  and  eat  ten  times  its 

of  the  torrid  zone ;  use  of  ferrets  in  warrens  to  enter  own  size  of  provisions  in  one  day ;  its  description ; 

the  holes  muzzled,  and  drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  arborescent  water-flea,  or  monooulas,  described ;  Leu- 

at  the  mouth  ;  to  bring  the  ferret  from  his  hole,  straw  wenhoeck  has  discovered  above  six  tiiousand  facets  on 

and  other  substances  burnt  at  the  mouth ;  the  female  the  cornea  of  a  flea,  804. 

less  thau  tlie  male,  whom  siie  seeks  with  great  ardour,  Formica-leo,  or  lion-ant — ^its  habits ;  retreat :   con- 

and  often  dies  without  being  admitted  ;  they  sleep  almost  trivances  for  catching  other  insects ;  when  attaining  a 

continually,  and  the  instant  they  awake  seem  eager  for  certain  age  changes  its  form ;  description  when  become 

food ;  are  usually  led  with  bread  and  milk ;  breed  twice  a  large  and  beautiful  fly  of  the  libellula  kind,  819 

a  year;  the  litter  usually  from  five  to  six  young,  and  to  822. 

these  consist  of  more  temales  tlmn  males;    its  scent  Foxes — hunt  in  packs;  their  cubs  bom  blind,  like 

tOBtid;  has  attacked  and  killed  children  in  the  cradle ;  those  of  the  dog;  the  fox  lives  about  twelve  or  fourteen 

is  easily  irritated,  and  then  smells  more  oflensively ;  its  years ;  remarkable  instance  of  parental  affection  of  a 

bite  difficult  of  cure ;  has  eight  giinding  teeth  ;  to  the  she-fox ;  all  animals  make  war  upon  the  fox — even  the 

ferret  kiud  may  be  added  an  animal  called  by  Mr  Buflbn  birds:  refuses  to  engender  with  the  dog;  brings  forth 

the  vansiiv;  comes  originally  from  Africa,  956,  357.  fewer  than  the  dog,  and  but  once  a  year;  the  female 

Fishes — ^j[3etrified,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Castrsr  goes  with  young  six  weeks,  and  seldom  stirs  out  while 

van ;  fish  in  abundance  found  in  a  new-formed  island ;  pregnant ;    three  varieties  of   this  animal    in  Great 

those  who  eat  of  them  died  shortlv  after ;  cannot  live  Britain — greyhound  fox,  mastiff-fox,  and  cur-fox ;  round 

in  water  whence  the  air  is  exhausted;  showers  of  fishes  the  pole  they  are  all  colours;  jackal  taken  for  the  fox  ; 

raised  iu  the  air  by  tempests  ;  most  of  them  produced  skin  of  the  black  fox  most  esteemed,  a  single  skin  sell* 

from  the  egg ;  have  no  eye-lids ;  life  of  a  fish  but  one  ing  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns ;  in  Greenland  do  not  change 

scene  of  hostility,  violence,   and  evasion ;  the  causes  colour  at  all ;  taken  young  are  only  gentle  while  cubs, 

of  animal  migrations ;  all  stand  in  need  of  air  for  sup-  growing  older  they  discover  their  natural    appetites 

port ;  tliobe  of  the  whale  kind  come  to  the  surface  of  the  of  rapine  and  cruelty ;  chase  of  the  fox ;  tbeir  offensive 

sea  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  breathe  fresh  air ;  ex-  smell  often  the  cause  of  their  death ;  many  animals  in 

peiiment  of  a  carp  in  a  large  vase  of  water,  placed  under  this  country  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  fox ;  experimentB 

an  air-pump ;  general  method  of  explaining  respiration  prove  neither  the  wolf  nor  the  fox  of  the  same  nature 

in  fishes;  description  and  uses  of  their  air-bladder;  two  with  the  dog,  each  a  species  perfectly  distinct;  exactly 

methods  for  determining  the  age  of  fishes,  more  ingenious  resembles  the  wolf  and  the  dog  internally ;  description ; 

than  certain ;  a  carp  found  to  be  a  hundred  years  old ;  eyes  obliquely  situated  like  the  wolf ;  ofien  takes  poa- 

the  discovery  confirmed  by  authors ;  Condamine  infoi-ms  session  of  the  hole  quitted  by  the  badger,  or  forces  it 

lis  of  a  fish  with  the  powers  of  the  torpedo,  and  resem-  from  its  retreat  by  art,  845  to  848. 

bliug  a  lamprey ;  lamprey  of  the  English  Severn  the  Frog— designealy  introduced  into  Ireland  before  the 

most  delicate  fish  \^hatever;  amazing  propagation  along  Norway  rat;  the  rat  put  a  stop  to  their  increase,  and 

our  coasts  and  rivers  not  proportionate  to  the  quantities  the  frog  is  almost  extinct  in  that  kingdom ;  difference 

among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  places  where  between  the  frog  and  the  toad  in  figure  and  conforma- 

the  spawn  is  deposited ;  doubts  whether  most  fish  come  tion  ;  the  frog  the  best  swimmer  of  idl  four-footed  ani* 

from  the  egg  completely  ibimed ;  manner  in  which  the  male ;  its  description ;  coupling  of  the  common  brown 

eggs  of  fishes  are  im|)regnated  wholly  imknown  ;  gi-owth  frog;  experiments  to  prove  how  their  impregnation  is 

ol  fishes ;  instance  in  the  growth  of  mackaiel ;  some  performed ;  how  the  females  bring  forth  eggs ;  various 

fishes  rendered  so  torpid  iu  the  northern  rivers  as  to  be  changes  in  the  eggs  ai^r  impregnation  by  the  male ; 

fi-ozen  up  in  the  masses  of  ice,  and  continue  tliere  several  their  habitudes  and  food  ;  difierenoes  of  sexes  not  per- 

months,  seemingly  without  life  or  sensation,  waiting  the  ceivable  until  their  fourth  year ;  do  not  begin  to  propa- 

approach  of  a  warmer  sun  to  invite  them  to  life  and  gate  till  that  peiiod;  live  about  twelve  years;  instances 

liberty;    each  species  of  fish  infi-sted  with  worms  of  of  teuaciousness  of  life ;   the  male  only  croaks;  large 

different  kinds ;  the  Philosophical  Transactions  give  an  water-frog's  note  as  loud  as  the  bellowing  of  a  bull,  and 

account  of  poisonous  qualities  of  fish  at  New  Provi-  heard  at  three  miles'  distance ;  times  of  their  croaking ; 

deuce ;  all  kinds,  at  difi'erent  times,  alike  dangerous —  no  weather-glass  so  true  in  foretelling  changes ;  adhere 

the  same,  species  this  day  serving  as  nourishment,  the  to  the  backs  of  fishes ;  dry  weather  hurtful  to  frogs, 

next  found  fatal ;  speculations  and  conjectures  to  which  745  to  751. 

these  poisouous  qualities  have  given  rise,  467  to  7u3.  Frotli-worm — ^its  description,  829  to  881. 

Flamingo-— the  most  remarkable  of  the  crane  kind, 

the  tallest,  bulkiest,  and  most  beautiful ;  its  description ;  G 

chiefly  found  in  America,  ouce  known  on  all  the  coasts  Gallt-wobh — its  diffei'euce   from  the  scolopendra, 

of  Europe ;  in  deserted  regions  the  flamingoes  live  in  a  814,  815. 

state  of  society,  and  under  a  better  polity  than  others  Gannet — the  soland  goose,  its  description;   subsists 

of  the  feathered  creation ;  delicacy  of  its  flesh ;  places  it  upon    fish  ;    places    abounding  vnth  them  ;    manner 

chiefly  inhabits ;  always  appoint  one  as  a  watch,  who  of  praserving  them  and  their  eggs  in  the  island  of  St. 

gives  notice  of  danger  with  a  voice  shrill  as  a  trumpet;  Kilda;   twenty-three  thousand  of  this  kind  of  young 

Negroes  fond  of  their  company,  and  think  their  society  birds  consumed  annually  there ;  a  bird  of  passage ;  its 

a  ^t  of  heaven  and  protection  from  evils;  a  Roman  migrations;  never  comes  near  the  land ;  where  seen,  it 

emperor  had  fifteen  hundred  flamingoes'  tongues  served  announces  the  arrival  of  herrings ;  exceeds  the  conno- 

up  in  a  dish ;  their  tongue  larger  than  tliat  of  any  other  rant  in  quickness  of  sight ;  method  of  taking  its  prey ; 

bird;  its  flesh  ;  they  move  in  rank  like  ci*anes;  appear  manner  of  taking  them  at  sea;  number  of  their  eggs; 

in  flight  of  a  bright  red  as  a  burning  coal ;  manner  there  young  counted  a  great  dainty,  and  sold  very  dear, 

of  feeding  very  singular;  savages  of  Canada  call  it  toeooo,  622  to  624. 
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Oazellea— neither  goat  nor  deer ;  partake  of  both  nar  with  the  ewe  an  animal  which  in  two  or  three  genera- 

tnres ;   tbej  form  a  distinct  kind  ;   their  description ;  tions  returns  to  the  sheep,  and  retains  no  marks  of  its 

of  all  animals  it  has  the  most  beBtUiful  eye ;  Eastern  ancient  progenitor;  delights  in  climbing  precipices;  is 

]>oet8  oompars  the  eyes  of  their  mistresses  to  those  of  the  capricious  and  vagrant ;  is  not  terrified  at  storms,  or  in- 

gazelle ;  Buffon  makes  hut  twelve  varieties ;  their  names  commoded  by  rain ;  immoderate  cold  aifects  it,  and  pro- 

and  descriptions ;  comparing  them  together,  we  find  but  duces  a  vertigo,  to  which  this  animal  is  subject ;  in  some 

slight  distinctions ;  are  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  ciim-  places  they  tear  twice  a-vear ;  in  warmer  climates  gene* 

ates;  no  animals  but  of  the  winged  kind  can  overtake  rally  bring  forth  three,  four,  and  five  at  once;  muk  of 

them ;  are  pursued  by  falcons,  and  this  hunting  is  a  goats  medicinal — ^not  apt  to  curdle  on  the  stomach ; 

principal  amusement  among  the  great  in  the  East ;  also  flesh  of  the  goat,  properly  prepared,  ranked  by  some 

hunted  with  the  ounce ;  another  way  of  taking  them  ;  not  inferior  to  yenisou ;  is  never  so  good  and  so  sweet 

keep  in  solitary  and  inaccessible  places;  thebubalus  in  our  climate  as  mutton;  remarkable  varieties  in  this 

more  properly  one  of  Africa ;  the  most  useful  pi'ey  for  kind ;  boundaries  between  the  goat  and  the  deer  kind 

the  lion  in  deserts  and  forests ;  the  prey  of  the  panther ;  difficult  to  fix ;  goats  eat  four  hundi^  and  forty-nine 

pursued  by  the  jackal,  makes  towards  houses  and  towns,  plants,  and  reject  a  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  in  Syria, 

267  to  278.  remarkable  for  their  fine,  glossy,  long,  soil  hair,  202 

Genetr— its  odour  more  faint  than  civet ;  description  to  267. 

of  this  animal ;    resembles  the  martin ;    more  easily  Goldfinch — hii-d  of  the  sparrow  kind,  567,  &c. 

tamed ;  Belonius  has  seen  them  at  Constantinople  tame  Goose — marks  of  the  goose  kind ;  abstained  from  by 

as  cats ;  glands  open  differently  from  others  of  its  kind ;  the  ancients  as  indigestible ;  known  to  live  a  hundred 

called  the  cat  of  Constantinople ;  never  found  in  moun*  years;  marks  of  the  tame  and  wild  soit ;  wild  supposed 

tains  nor  dry  places ;  its  fiir  valuable ;  species  not  much  to  breed  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  flight  regii- 

diffused ;  countries  where  it  is  found ;  tlie  most  beauti-  larly  airanged,  639  to  635 — 637  to  630. 

fill,  cleanly,  and  industrious  animal ;  keeps  a  house  free  Grampus^fierce  and  desperate    in    defence  of   its 

from  mice  and  rats  by  its  smell,  364,  865.  young ;  remarkable  instance ;   description  and  habits, 

Gerbua — has  four  feet,  uses  only  the  hinder  in  run-  668  to  670. 
ning  or  resting ;  the  swiftest  creature  in  the  world ;  de-  Grasshopper-Hi  ruminating  insect,  or  seemingly  so ; 
scription  ;  countries  were  found ;  lives  upon  vegetables,  difference  oetween  ours  and  the  cicada  of  the  ancients ; 
and  burrows  like  i-abbits;  its  habits,  474  to  477.  gi^at  varieties  of  this  animal  in  shape  and  colour ;  de- 
Giants — probability  of  the  race  affirmed,  possibUity  scription  of  the  little  grasshopper,  that  breeds  plenti* 
of  their  existence  denied ;  Grew's  opinion ;  Ferdinand  fully  in  meadows,  and  continues  chirping  through  the 
Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  first  discovered  a  race  of  such  summer ;  the  male  of  this  kind  only  vocal ;  how  their 
people  towards  the  extreme  coast  of  South  America ;  fecundation  is  performed ;  the  male  or  female  never  sur- 
assent  to  the  existence  of  this  gigantic  race  of  man*  vives  the  winter;  their  eggs;  from  first  appearing,  pos- 
kind ;  travellers  confirm  it ;  seen  here,  have  the  same  sessed  of  wings ;  how  it  gets  rid  of  the  outer  skin ; 
defects  of  understanding  as  dwai'fs ;  are  heavy,  phlegm-  tlieir  food ;  places  wheie  they  deposit  tlieir  eggs,  822 
atic,  and  stupid,  208  to  206.  to  829. 

Glutton — the  most  dangerous  and  most  successful  Grouse — chiefly  found  in  heathy  mountains  and  piny 

persecutor  of  the  rein-deer ;  its  manner  of  killing  that  forests,  536  to  538. 

animal ;  belongs  to  the  weasel  kind ;  so  called  fit)m  its  Guibar-animal  resembling  the  gaselle  ;  its  descrip- 

voracious  appetite;  countries  where  found ;  called  car-  tion,  271. 

•ajou  in  Noith  America;  general  description;  takes  its  Guinea-hen-^described,  534,  535. 

pi-ey  by  surprise,  and  in  what  manner ;  darts  down  from  Guinearpig — by  Brisson  placed  among  the  rabbit  kind ; 

the  branches  of  trees  upon  the  elk  or  rein-deer,  sticks  native  of  the  warmer  climates ;  rendered  domestic,  and 

its  claws  between  their  shoulders,  and  remains  there  now  become  common  every  where ;  its  description ;  in 

firm,  eating  their  necks,  and  digging  to  the  great  blood-  some  places  a  principal  favourite ;  often  displacing  the 

vessels  that  lie  on  that  part;  amazing  quantity  one  lap-dog;  manner  of  living  among  us ;  most  helpless  and 

of  these  animals  can  eat  at  a  time ;  it  continues  eating  inoffensive,  scarce  possessed  of  any  courage ;  their  ani- 

and  sleeping  till  its  prey,  bone  and  all,  be  devoured ;  mosity  exerted  against  each  other,  often  right  obstinately, 

prefers  putrid  flesh  to  that  newly  killed ;  called  the  vul-  and  the  stronger  destroy  the  weaker ;  no  natural  instinct; 

ture  of  quadrupeds;  in  what  manner  it  makes  up  by  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed  without  attempting 

stratagem  the  defects  of  nature ;  the  female  goes  with  to  protect  them ;  suffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  by 

young  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two  or  three ;  the  cats ;  a  very  cleanly  animal ;    their  place  must  be  regut 

male  and  female  equally  resolute  in  defence  of  their  larly  cleaned,  and  a  new  bed  of  hay  provided  for  them 

young :  is  difficult  to  be  skinned ;  does  not  fear  man ;  once  a  week ;  the  young  fallinff  into  the  dirt,  or  other 

18  a  solitary  animal,  and  never  in  company  but  with  ways  discomposed,  the  female  takes  an  aversion  to  them, 

its  female ;  couples  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  the  flesh  and  never  permits  them  to  visit  her  more ;   manner 

not  fit  to  be  eaten ;  the  fiir  has  the  most  beautiful  lustre,  of  sleeping ;  the  male  and  female  watch  one  another  by 

and  preferred  to  all,  except  the  Siberian  fox  or  the  sable,  turns ;  generally  capable  of  coupling  at  six  weeks  old ; 

867  to  869.  time  of  their  gestation ;  the  female  brings  forth  three  to 

Gnats— in  Lapland,  fill  the  air  like  clouds  of  dust;  five  at  a  time;  suckles  her  young  about  twelve  or  fitteea 

are  chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein-deer;    remedies  used  days,  ahd  suffers  the  young  of  others,  though  older,  to 

against  them ;  pit>oeed  from  a  little  worm,  usually  seen  drain  her,  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  own ;  dnnk  seldom, 

a(t  the  bottom  of  standing  waters ;  curious  manner  in  and  make  water  often ;  grunt  like  a  young  pig ;   appear 

which  the  eggs  are  laid ;  implements  with  which  the  to  chew  the  cud,  886  to  888. 

gnat  performs  its  work  in  summer ;   places  where  it  Gulls — various  ways  of  imposing  upon  each  other ; 

spends  the  winter ;  the  little  brood  so  numerous  that  contests  in  breeding ;  residence,  with  their  nests  and 

the  water  is  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  species ;  some  eggs ;  their  flesh  ;  method  of  taking  them  in  the  Feroe 

gnats  are  oviparous,  and  others  viviparous,  and  come  Islands ;  anciently  a  law  in  Norway  oonoeming  those 

forth  in  a  perfect  form  ;  some  are  males,  and  unite  with  who  died  in  taking  them,  624  to  628. 
the  female;   some  are  females,  requiring  the  male; 

others  are  of  neither  sex,  and  produce  young  without  H 

copulation,  878  to  880.  Hahk — the  swiftest  animal  for  the  time  it  oontinnea 

Goat—goat  and  sheep  propagate  together,  and  may  to  run;  animals  ofthe  hare  kindinoffensive  and  timorous; 

be  considered  as  of  one  family ;  the  buck-goat  produces  placed  by  Pyerius  among  those  that  chew  the  cud ;  has 
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lar^e  {nrominent  eyes  placed  backwards  to  see  behind  as  forty  minutes ;  oominits  dreadful  baToo  among  tbe  plan- 
it  runs ;  these  never  closed — ^it  sleeps  with  them  open ;  tations ;  never  attacks  mariners  in  their  boats,  unlesa 
the  ears  moveable,  and  capable  of  direction  to  every  inadvertently  struck  against,  or  otherwise  disturbed, 
quai'ter ;  hinder  feet  longer  than  the  fore  on  account  then  it  would  send  them  at  once  to  the  bottom ;  in- 
of  speed ;  the  yoimg  brought  forth  with  their  eyes  open ;  stances  of  its  great  strength,  never  goes  beyond  the 
the  rutting  season  begins  in  February ;  are  more  easily  mouth  of  fi-esh- water  rivers ;  attacked  on  shore,  and  in- 
taken  than  the  fox,  a  much  slower  animal  than  they,  capable  of  vengeance  upon  a  flying  enemy,  returns  to 
and  why;  always  choose  to  run  up  a  hill,  and  why;  the  river,  and  plunges  iu  headforemost ;  uncontrolled 
have  the  sole  of  the  foot  furnished  with  hair,  and  seem  master  of  the  river,  all  others  fly  at  its  approach,  or  be- 
tbe  only  animals  with  hair  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth  ;  come  an  easy  prey ;  moves  slowly  upon  land ;  seldom 
live  seven  or  eight  years,  and  come  to  perfection  in  one  goes  from  the  river  side,  unless  pressed  by  the  necessi- 
year;  females  live  longer;  seldom  heard  to  cry,  except  ties  of  hunger,  or  of  bringing  forth  its  young;  lives 
when  seized  or  wounded ;  their  cry  nearly  like  the  squall-  upon  fish  and  vegetables ;  natives  of  Africa  say  it  often 
Ing  of  a  child ;  have  a  good  ear,  and,  being  taught  to  devours  children,  and  other  crestures  surprised  upon 
beat  the  drum,  dance  to  measure,  and  go  through  the  land  ;  the  young  are  excellent  eating ;  the  female  selaom 
manual  exercise ;  make  themselves  a  form  where  the  produces  above  one  at  a  time ;  once  in  plenty  at  the  mouth 
coloiur  of  the  grass  resembles  that  of  their  skin,  open  to  of  the  Nile,  now  wholly  unknown  in  lower  Egypt,  and 
the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the  noith  in  summer ;  sore  nowhere  found  but  above  the  cataracts,  456,  4d9. 
hunted,  will  start  a  fresh  hare  and  squat  in  its  form ;  Hogs — animals  of  this  kind  resemble  those  of  the 
those  in  hot  countries  smaller  than  ours ;  those  in  Milan  hoi-se  as  well  as  the  cow  kind,  and  in  what ;  this  kind 
the  best  in  Europe ;  scarce  a  country  where  not  found,  partakes  of  the  rapacious  and  the  peaceful  kinds ; 
from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  polar  circle,  869  to  888.  ofiends  no  animal  of  the  forest ;  remarkable  that  none 
Hawk  kind-— distinctive  marks  from  other  carnivorous  of  this  kind  ever  shed  their  teeth ;  any  animal  dying  in 
birds ;  in  old  paintings,  the  criterion  of  nobility ;  no  the  forest,  or  so  wounded  as  to  make  no  resistance,  is 
person  of  rank  stirred  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand ;  the  prey  of  the  hog,  who  refuses  no  animal  food,  how- 
tbis  amusement  now  obsolete  in  this  kingdom,  and  why ;  ever  putrid ;  in  a  state  of  wildness,  most  delicate  in  tbe 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  felony  to  steal  choice  of  its  vegetables,  rejects  a  greater  number  than 
a  hawk — to  take  its  eggs  was  punished  by  imprisonment  any  other;  indelicacy  of  Uiis  animal  more  in  our  ^ 
for  a  year  and  a  day,  with  a  fine  at  the  king^s  pleasure ;  prehensions  than  its  nature,  and  why ;  have  had  mice 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  imprisonment  reduced  to  ourrowing  in  their  backs  while  fattening  in  the  stye, 
three  months,  the  oflender  to  lie  in  prison  till  he  got  without  seeming  to  perceive  it ;  scent  the  hounds  at  a 
security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  seven  years ;  distance ;  by  nature  stupid,  inactive,  and  drowsy,  has 
distinctive  marks  of  the  tribe  called  the  long-winged  passions  more  active  only  when  incited  by  venery,  or 
hawks ;  their  names  and  description  ;  have  attaehment  when  the  wind  blows  with  vehemence ;  foresees  the  ap- 
to  their  feeder,  and  docility  tbe  baser  race  are  strangers  proach  of  bad  weather ;  much  agitated  on  hearing  any 
to ;  names  of  hawks  of  the  baser  race ;   those  of  the  of  its.kind  in  distress ;  have  often  gathered  round  a  dc^ 

Senerous  breed  remarkable  for  courage,  swiftness,  and  that  tea  zed  them,  and  killed  him  upon  tbe  spot ;  their 
ocility,  in  obeying  the  commands  and  the  signs  of  their  various  diseases;  generally  live,  when  pennitted,  to 
master ;  account  of  the  manner  of  training  a  hawk ;  eighteen  or  twenty  years ;  the  females  produce  to  the 
falconers  had  a  language  peculiar,  in  which  they  con-  age  of  fifteen ;  in  the  wild  state  less  prolific,  198  to  206. 
versed  and  wrote,  518,  &c.  Horses— <iharacteristio  marks  given  by  Linneos ; 
Hearing — extreme  delicacy  of  this  sense  in  birds ;  near  as  the  ape  approaches  man  in  external  conformar 
that  sense  in  whales,  174  to  179.  tion,  so  the  horse  is  the  most  remote ;  wild  horses  herd 
Hedge-hog — the  most  harmless  of  animals ;  its  de-  together,  and  feed  in  droves  of  five  or  six  hundred ;  one 
scription  ;  usual  appearance  upon  the  approach  of  danger;  among  their  number  always  stands  a  oentinel;  there 
time  of  their  coupling ;  sleep  during  winter,  but  do  not  are  but  three  animals  of  the  horse  kind ;  a  horse  will 
lay  up  provisions  for  that  season ;  at  no  time  eat  much,  not  cairy  upon  his  back  a  weight  of  more  than  two  or 
and  remain  a  long  time  without  food ;  their  blood  cold,  three  hundred  pounds ;  from  what  country  the  horse 
and  their  flesh  not  good  for  food ;  their  skins  converted  came  originally  uncertain ;  according  to  the  ancients, 
to  no  use,  except  to  muzzle  calves  from  sucking  ;  dc-  wild  horses  in  Europe ;  the  colder  climates  do  not  agree 
stroyed  and  devoured  by  the  fox ;  in  what  manner,  899  with  them  ;  how  wild  horses  aro  caught ;  countries 
to  401.  where  wild  horses  are  found ;  tbe  usual  manner  of  try- 
Hen-— of  the  common  sort,  moderately  fed,  lays  above  ing  the  swiftness  of  Arabian  horses  by  hunting  the 
a  hundred  eggs  from  spring  to  autumn  ;  after  three  ostrich — a  horse  of  the  first  speed  is  able  to  outrun  it ; 
years  becomes  efiete  and  barren ;  clutches  one  brood  treat  their  horses  gently ;  hold  a  discourse  with  them  ; 
of  chickens  in  a  season ;  instances  of  two  very  rare ;  written  attestations  given  to  persons  who  buy  Arabian 
her  nest  made  without  care ;  clucking  season  artificially  horses;  they  stand  stock  still  in  the  midst  of  their 
proti'acted,  and  entirely  removed,  in  what  manner ;  left  career,  the  rider  happening  to  fall ;  keep  them  saddled 
to  herself,  would  seldom  lay  above  twenty  eggs  without  at  their  tents  from  morning  to  niffht  to  prevent  sur- 
attempting  to  hateh  them ;  as  she  lays,  her  eggs,  being  prise ;  when  the  Arabians  begin  to  break  their  horses ; 
removed,  Btie  continues  to  increase  the  number ;  in  tbe  how  the  Arabians  dress  and  feed  their  horses ;  the 
wild  state,  seldom  lays  above  fifteen  eggs ;  particularities  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  Arabian  horses  is  such  that  the 
of  incubation;  afieotion  and  pride  after  producing  dogs  give  up  the  pursuit;  upon  eomputation,  the  speed 
chickens;  artificial  method  of  hatching  chickens  in  of  the  English  horses  is  one-fourth  greater  oanyinff  a 
stoves  practised  at  Grand  Cairo ;  common  hen  supplies  rider  than  that  of  the  swiftest  barb  without  one ;  Nu* 
the  place  of  the  hen-pheasant  when  refusing  to  hatch  midian  race  much  degenerated ;  Spanidi  genet  de- 
her  eggs,  and  performs  the  task  with  perseverance  and  scribedr— those  of  Andalusia  pass  for  the  beet,  and  pre- 
suocess,  526,  Ac.  ferred  as  war-horses  to  every  other  country ;  Italian 
Heron-hawking — a  favourite  diversion  among  our  horses  have  a  particular  aptitude  to  prance ;  the  hones 
ancestors ;  had  laws  enacted  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  of  India  weak  and  washy ;  fed  witn  peas,  sugar,  and 
species ;  he  who  destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  butter ;  one  brought  to  England  not  much  larger  than  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  offence,  599  to  602.  common  mastiff;  climates  excessively  hot  seem  unfir 
Hippopotamos — ^not  afraid  singly  to  oppose  the  lion ;  vourable  to  horses ;  Tartar  horses  very  serviceable  in 
its  dimensions — ^places  whero  it  resides ;  its  food ;  swims  war;  they  wero  properly  the  conquerors  of  China; 
frith  milch  force,  and  romains  at  tbe  1k>ottom  thirty  or  march  two  or  Uiree  days  without  stopping ;  oontinue 
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five  or  six  without  eating  more  than  a  handful  of  grass  formed  under  earth ;  taken  ever  so  young,  it  never  can 

at  every  eight  hours ;  and  remain  without  drinking  four  be  tamed  ;  sometimes  attacks  man,  aud  carries  off  cattle ; 

and  twenty  hours ;  lose  all  their  strength  when  brought  its  eyes  shine  by  night,  <aud  it  is  asserted  that  it  sees 

into  China  or  the  Indies;  thrive  pretty  well  iu  Persia  better  by  night  than  by  day ;  scrapes  up  graves,  and  de- 

and  Turkey ;  Danish  horses  of  such  excellent  size  and  vours  dead  bodies,  how  putrid  soever ;  absui-dities  of  the 

strong  make  that  they  are    preferred    to    all    othei-s  ancients  about  this  animal,  360  to  352. 

for  draught;   some  streaked  like  a  tiger,  or  mottled  I 

like  the  leopard ;  Dutch  horses  are  good  for  dniuglit ;  Jackals — ^hunt  in  a  pack,  and  encourage  each  other 

islands  of   the  Archipelago  have    very  good  horses ;  by  mutual  cries ;  what  has  given  rise  to  the  report  of 

those  of  the  Crete  were  in  great    reputation  among  its  being  the  lion's  provider ;   travellers  have  mistaken 

the  anoienta,  at  present  used  in  this  countiy  itself,  the  jackal  for  the  fox ;  one  of  the  commonest  wild  ani- 

because   of  the  nnevenness  of  the  ground  ;   English  mals  in  the  East,  yet  scarce  any  less  known  in  Europe, 

horses  excel  the  Arabian  in  size  and  swiftness;    are  or  less  distinctly  described  hy  natural  historians;  its 

more  dui-able  than  the  barb,  and  more  harder  than  the  description  ;    its  cry  a  lamentation    resembling    (hat 

Persian ;  one  instance  of  their  great  rapidity,  in  the  ad-  of  human  distress ;  is  more  noisy  in  its  pursuits  than  a 

mirable  Childers,  frequently  known  to  move  eighty-two  dog,  more  voracious  than  the  wolf;   never  goes  alone, 

feet  and  a  half  in  a  second ;   fault  of  our  manner  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty  together ;  seems 

of  breaking  horses ;  the  French  managed  horse  never  little  afraid  of  roan ;  pursues  its  game  to  the  doors,  with- 

falls  before,  but  more  usually  on  one  side ;  the  English  out  apprehension;  entere  insolently  into  sheep-folds,  yards, 

are  for  speed  and  despatch — the  French  aud  other  na-  and  stables,  and,  finding  nothing  else,  devoure  leather 

tions  are  more  for  parade  and  spirit ;  English  hunters  harnesses,  boots,  and  siioes  ;    scratches  up  new-made 

considered  the  noblest  and  most  useful  horses  in  the  graves,  and  devours  the  corpse,  how  putrid  soever ;  the 

world ;  Eoger  de  Belegme  the  firet  recorded  to  have  at-  corpse,  how  dug  up ;    follows  aimies,  and  keeps  in 

tempted  mending  our  native  breed ;  number  of  horses  the  rear  of  caravans ;    the  most  putrid  substances  it 

in  London  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  said  to  have  greedily  devoure ;  hides  in  holes  by  day,  and  appears 

amounted  to  twenty  thousand ;  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza-  abroad  at  night-fall ;  hunts  by  the  scent ;  in'econcileable 

beth  the  kingdom  could  not  supply  two  thousand  horses  antipathy  between  it  and  the  dog ;  is  as  stupid  as  impu- 

to  form  the  cavalry ;   Powisland,  in  Wales,  for  many  dent ;  instances  of  it ;  Indian  peasants  often  chase  it  as 

ages  famous  for  a  swift  and  generous  breed  of  horses,  we  do  foxes,  348  to  d&O. 

and  why ;  perfections  which  a  horse  ought  to  have,  ao-  Ibex — a  native  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
cording  to  Camerarius ;  a  ruminating  animal ;  in  a  mountains  of  Greece ;  its  description,  265. 
course  of  yeare  impoverish  the  ground,  229  to  239.  Ichneumon — by  some  injudiciously  denominated  the 
Hull — nad  the  honour  of  first  attempting  that  pro-  cat  of  Pharaoh,  one  of  the  boldest  aud  most  useful  aui- 
fitable  branch  of  trade,  the  whale-fishery,  663.  mals  of  the  weasel  kind ;  used  in  Egypt  for  the  same 
Human  race — ^varieties  of,  189  to  199.  purposes  as  cats  in  Europe ;  description  ;  discovers  and 
H umber— a  new  island  formed  at  the  mouth  of  this  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile ;  serpents  its  most 
river ;  it  is  about  nine  miles  in  cireumference,  and  natural  food ;  grows  fast  and  dies  soon ;  easily  strangles 
worth  to  the  preprietor  about  eight  hundi'ed  aryear,  41.  a  cat  stronger  and  larger  than  itself;  countines  where 
Humming-bird — is  the  smallest  of  birds,  and  seems  found ;  attacks  every  living  thing  it  is  able  to  overcome, 
nearly  ailed  to  the  insect ;  belongs  to  the  sparrow  kind ;  and  fears  not  the  force  of  die  dog  nor  the  claws  of  the 
the  smallest  of  them  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut;  its  vulture;  takes  the  water  like  an  otter,  and  will  con* 
description ;  the  larger  humming-bird  is  near  half  as  tinue  under  much  longer ;  not  able  to  support  the  rigour 
big  as  the  common  wren ;  its  dencription ;  are  seen  flut-  of  our  wintere ;  this  animal  one  of  those  formerly  wor- 
tering  about  the  ilowei-s  without  ever  lighting  upon  shiped  by  the  £g}'])tians,  361,  362. 
tliem ;  their  wingA  in  such  rapid  motion,  it  is  impos-  Ichneumon  fly — its  weapon  of  defence ;  flies  of  this 
sible  to  discern  their  colours  except  by  their  glittering,  tribe  owe  their  birth  to  the  destruction  of  some  other  in- 
cut only  extracting  the  honey  as  with  a  kiss ;  their  sect,  within  whose  body  they  have  been  deposited,  and 
•  nests  and  the  number  of  eggs ;  their  time  of  incuba>  upon  whose  vitals  they  have  preyed  till  they  come  to 
tion ;  instance  of  their  docility  ;  countries  where  found,  maturity ;  of  all  othere  most  formidable  to  insects 
589  to  591.  '  of  various  kinds ;  it  makes  the  body  of  the  eater- 
Hunger — every  animal  endures  the  want  of  sleep  and  pillar  the  place  for  depositing  its  eggs ;  the  tribe  is  not 
hunger  with  less  injuiy  to  health  than  man  ;  hunger  the  caterpillai-'s  ofispnng,  as  was  supposed,  but  its  mm-- 
kills  man  sooner  than  watchfulness ;  more  dreadful  in  derers ;  aescription ;  whence  its  name :  feare  not  the 
its  approaches  than contiuuance ;  dreadful  efiects  of  hun-  wasp,  and  plundere  its  habitations;  various  appetites 
ger,  related  to  the  author  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  of  the  various  kinds  of  this  fly ;  the  millions  of  insects 
was  one  of  six  that  endured  it  in  its  extremities ;  this  fly  kills  in  summer  inconceivable,  866,  867. 
different  opinions  concerning  the  cause  of  hunger ;  few  Ignanar— description  of  this  animal ;  its  flesh  the 
instances  of  men  dying,  except  at  sea,  of  absolute  hun-  greatest  delicacy  of  Africa  and  America;  its  food;  in 
ger;  those  men  whose  every  day  may  be  considered  as  what  manner  it  is  taken,  763  to  771. 
a  happv  escape  from  famine  at  last  die  of  a  disonler  Insects — ^in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America  and 
caused  by  hunger ;  the  number  of  such  as  die  in  Lon-  Africa  they  grow  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  why ;  those 
don  of  hunger  supposed  not  less  than  two  thousand  in  of  the  minute  kind  in  the  northern  climates  not  half  so 
a  year ;  method  of  palliating  hunger  among  the  Amen-  lar^  as  in  the  temperate  zone ;  the  ocean  has  its  insects ; 
can  Indians;  instances  of  amazing  patience  in  hunger,  their  feet  are  placed  upon  their  backs,  and  almost  all 
162  to  169.  without  eyes ;  in  some  countries  almost  darken  the  air, 
Hycenas— no  words  give  an  idea  adequate  to  this  ani-  and  a  caudle  cannot  be  lighted  without  their  instantly 
mal's  figure,  deformity,  and  fierceness ;  more  savage  and  flying  upon  it  and  putting  out  the  flame ;  manv  may  be 
untameable  than  any  quadruped ;  its  description ;  de-  multiplied  bv  being  cut  in  pieces ;  many  of  the  tribes 
fends  itself  against  the  lion,  is  a  match  for  the  panther,  brought  forth  from  the  e^g  ;  have  no  eye-lids  whatso- 
and  attacks  Uie  ounce,  which  it  seldom  fails  to  conquer;  ever;  the  general  definition  of  insects ;  the  different 
an  obscene  and  solitary  animal;  its  firet  howl  some-  classes;  generalcharacteristicsof  insects  without  wings; 
times  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  a  man  moaning ;  its  of  those  that  have  wings ;  some  continue  under  tlie  form 
latter  like  the  violent  efforts  of  reaching ;  whence  it  first  of  an  aureUa  not  ten  days ;  some  twenty ;  some  several 
took  its  name ;  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  resides  in  the  months,  and  even  for  a  year ;  general  rule,  that  the 
cairems  of  mountains,  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  dens  it  has  female  is  larger  than  the  male ;  eveiy  insect  that  lives  a 
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year  after  its  full  growth  is  obliged  to  pass  four  or  five  insr :  the  young  from  eggs :  the  female  remains  at  tik6 

moTith«  without  oourishmenl,  and  will  seem  to  be  dead  place  whera  produced :  has  her  family  playing  about 

all  that  time ;  description  of  that  which  forms  and  re-  her,  and  conducts  them  in  triumph  to  the  ocean :  its 

sides  in  the  gall-nut,  793  to  884.  food  :   some  continue  in  fresh  water  till  they  die :    a 

Isatis — ^an    apimol  very  common    in    all    northern  single  brood  the  extent  of  the  female's  fertility,  two  years 

countries  borde'ring  upon  the  icy  sea,  and  seldom  found  being  the  limits  of  her  existence :  best  season  for  them 

in  warm  climates ;  description ;  burrows  like  the  fox,  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  are  usually 

and  when  with  young,  tlie  female  retires  to  her  kennel  taken  in  nets  with  salmon,  sometimes  in  baskets  at  the 

in  the  same  manner  as  the  fox ;  its  kennel  very  narrow,  bottom  of  the  river;  old  custom  for  the  city  of  Gloucester 

and  extremely  deep,  has  many  outlets;  manner  of  coo-  annually  to  present  the  king  with  a  lamprey  pie:   a 

pling,  time'of  gestation,  and  number  of  young,  all  similar  senator  of  Rome  used  to  throw  into  the  ponds  such  of  hie 

to  what  is  found  in  the  fox ;  brings  forth  at  the  end  slaves  as  displeased  him,  to  feed  the  lamprey,  ti82  to  684. 

of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June ;  considered  as  between  Laik— bird  of  the  yarrow  kind ;  the  sky,  the  wood, 

the  dog  and  the  fox ;  changes  its  colour,  and  is  at  one  or  the  tit  lark  distingmshable  fi-om  other  little  birds  by 

time  brown,  at  another  white ;  time  when  it  is  called  the  length  of  heel  and  loud  song ;  nest,  number  of  eggs,  and 

crossed  fox,  S&O.  habits;  those  that  remain  with  us  the  year  tlu'oughout 

Islands — new  formed,  in  two  ways;  thiileen  islands  ai-e  biids  of  passage  in  Sweden,  581. 

in  the  MediteiTaiiean  appearing  at  once  emerging  from  Leech— different  kinds;  its  description  ;  takes  a  large 

the  water ;  one  new  formed  in  the  year  1720  near  that  quantity  of  food ;  has  no  anus  or  passage  to  eject  it  from 

of  Tercera ;  formed  at  the  mouths  of  many  riyers,  and  tne  body  when  digested ;  in  what  it  differs  from  the  rest 

how ;  a  beautiful  and  large  one  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  reptile  tribe ;  the  leech  used  in  medicine ;  a  girl 

of  the  river  Nanquin,  in  China,  not  less  than  sixty  miles  of  nine  yenn  old  killed  by  leeches ;  best  way  of  applying 

long,  and  about  twenty  bi'oad,  89  to  41.  leeches,  815  to  817. 

Leopard^— the  American  is  neiUier  so  fierce  nor  so 

K  raliant  as  that  of  Africa  and  Asia ;    the  leopard  will  not 

Eerm£8 — an   insect  of  great  use  in  medicine  and  fly  at  the  approach  of  the  lion  ;  the  large,  and  the  leopai'd 

dyeing ;  its  description ;  the  difference  of  the  mfde  from  or    panther  of    Senegal;    differences    between    these 

the  female;  the  harvest  of  the  kennes  greater  or  less  in  animsls,  8*^1  to  828. 

proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  winter ;  women  gather  Lion — to  compare  the  strength  of  the  lion  with  that 

them  before  bun-ritdng,  teai'ingtbem  off  with  their  nails,  of  man,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  claws  of  this 

873.  animal  gives  a  false  idea  of  its  power,  attributing  to  its 

King-fisher — a    remarkable    bird;    its    description;  force  what  is  the  effect  of  its  arms;  does  not  willingly 

places  it  frequents,   and  how  it  takes  its  prey  ;  the  attack  the  horse,  and  only  when  compelled  by  the  keenest 

plumage  a  beautiful  variety  of  brilliant  colours;  instances  hunger ;  combats  between  a  lion  and  a  horse  in  Italy ; 

of  credulity  with  respect  to  this  bird ;  its  nest,  or  rather  the  lion  stunned  and  left  sprawling,  the  horse  escapes, 

hole,  very  different  from  that  descrihed  by  the  ancients ;  but  the  lion  succeeding,  sticks  to  its  prey,  and  tears  the 

feeds  upon  Hah  in  that  hole ;  foetid  from  the  remains  hoi'se  to  pieces  instantly ;  leaps  twenty  feet  at  a  spring; 

of  fish :  the  king-fisher  is  found  with  from  five  to  nine  produced  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa  is  the  most 

eggs,  which  the  female  continues  to  hatch  :  though  dis-  terrible  and  undaunted  creature ;  he  degenerates  when 

turbed  and  robbed  she  returns,  and  lays  again  :  Keau-  removed  from  the  tonid  zone ;  def^cription  of  this  noble 

uiur's  account  of  this :  season  for  excluding  the  brood :  animal ;   a  single  lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an 

the  male,  faithful  beyond  the  turtle,  brings  the  female  entira  caravan;  he  crouches  on  his  belly,  and  continues 

lai-ge  provisions  of  fish,  and  keeps  her  plump  and  fat :  so  with  patient  expectation,  until  his  prey  oomes  within 

he  used  to  twitter  before,  but  now  enters  the  nest  quietly  a  proper  distance;  the  female  has  no  mane  ;  his  roaring 

and  privately :  the  young  hatched  in  twenty  days :  difier  is  so  loud,  that  when  heard  in  the  night,  and  re-eelioed 

in  their  size  and  beauty,  648  to  fi46.  by  the  mountains,  it  resembles  distant  thunder;    in 

countries  tolerably  inhabited  the  lion  is  cowardly,  and 

L  often  scared  by  the  cries  of  women  and  children ;  attends 

La*ma — ^the  camel  of  the  new  world  :  countries  where  to  the  call  of  the  jackal,  811  to  317. 

found:   their  flesh  an  excellent  food:    their  hair,  or  Lizards — along  the  coast  of  Guinea  their  flesh  esteemed 

rather  wool,  spun  into  beautiful  clothing:  carry  their  a  delicacy;  differ  from  every  other  class  of  animals,  and 

burdens  over  precipices  and  craggy  rocks,  where  men  from    each    other ;   whence    the   greatest  distinction ; 

can  scared    accompany   them  :    description  and  age :  general  chai-acteristics ;  the  water-kind  changes  its  skiu 

manner  of  coupling :  its  food :   exteeds  the  camel  in  every  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  sprinkled  with  salt,  the  whole 

temperance :  require  litde  water,  being  supplied  with  body  emits  a  vicious  liquor,  and  the  lizard  dies  in  three 

quantities  of  saliva,  the  only  offensive  weapon  it  has  to  minutes  in  great  agonies;  whole  of  the  kind  sustain  the 

testify  its  resentment:  colour  and  wool:   habits  and  want  of  food  in  a  surprising  manner,  757,  758. 

marks  of  agility  in  the  state  of  nature :  seems  the  lai'gest  Lobster — a  ruminating  fish  ;  yery  voi-acious,  though 

of  the  camel  kind  in  America :   the  natives  hunt  the  without  warmth  in  its  body,  or  red  blood  iu  its  veins ; 

wild  lama  for  its  fleece :  a  smaller  weaker  sort  of  the  whatever  it  seizes  upon  and  has  life  perislies,  however 

camel  kind,  called  guanaco  and  pace :  the  manufacture  well  defended ;  they  devour  each  other,  and,  in  some 

of  stults,  carpets,  and  quilts  made  of  the  wool  of  the  measure,  eat   themselves,  changing    their   shell    and 

paco  form  a  considerable  bi*anch  of  commerce  in  South  stomach  eveiy  year,  the  old  stomach  is  the  first  morsel 

America,  and  might  usefully  be  extended  to  Europe,  to  glut  the  new ;  at  firet  sight  the  head  may  be  mistaken 

4fi3  to  465.  for  the  tail ;  its  description ;  the  food  of  the  young ;  the 

Lamprey — a  fish,  every  way  resembling  the  lamprey,  moulting  season ;  how  they  change  their  shells  ;  many 

was  possessed  of  the  numbing  quality  of  the  torpisdo:  die  under  this  operation;  speedy  growth  of  the  new 

people  will  not  venture  to  touch  those  of  Ireland :   a  shell ;    the  claws  of   unequal  magnitude,  and  why ; 

species  very  diffei-ent  trom  ours  served  up  as  a  delicacy  varieties  of  this  animal  with  differences  in  the  claws, 

among  the  modern  Uomaus :  doubttul  whether  it  be  the  little  in  the  habits  of  conformation ;  the  shell  black  when 

mm-ena  of  the  ancients,  which  our  lamprey  is  not :  oure  taken,  but  turas  rod  by  boiling;  common  way  of  taking 

difierently  estimated   accoiding   to   the  season:    those  tlie  lobster,  708  to  7 1 5. 

of  the  river  Severn  the  most  delicate  of  all  fi»h  :  doscrip-  Ijocust — ^tlie  great  brown  locust  seen  in  several  parts 

tion  of  the  fish's  cxtraordinaiy  {)o>ver  of  ailhering  to  of  England  in  1748;  in  some  southern  kingdoms  they 

atones :  instance  of  it :  pccuaar  preparation  lor  spawn-  ai«  still  formidable ;  description  of  this  insect;  in  what 
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manner  they  take  the  field ;  their  devastations ;  are  still  Marmout*  or  marmotte-^a  ruminating  animal;    a 

more  noxious  when  dead  ;  instance  of  it;  account  of  their  native  of  the  Alps;  its  description;  is  easily  tamed, 

devastations  in  Kussia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Barbary ;  readily  taught  to  dance,  wield  a  slick,  and  obey  the  voice 

transformations ;  eaten  by  the  natives  in  many  king-  of  its  master ;  it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog ;  stj*ength 

doms  of  the  East,  and  caught  in  suiail  nets  for  tlmt  and  ability ;  ludicrous  saying  that  the  Savoyards,  the 

purpose;  their  taste ;<ara  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  only  chimney-sweepers  of  Pai'is,  have  learned  their  art 

in  Tonquin  by  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  must  have  been  from  the  maimotte  they  carry  about  for  show ;  its  food ; 

a  common  food  with  the  Jews;  desciiption  of  the  great  cleanly,  but  has  a  disagreeable  scent;  sleeps  during 

West  Indian  locust,  the  most  formidable,  B22  to  620.  winter ;  form  of  its  hole  rasembles  the  letter  i ;  manner 

Louse — its  desciiption ;  whether  distinguished  by  the  of  making  it ;  its  heat  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above 

pai'ts  of  generation  into  males  and  females  not  yet  dis-  congelation  ;  the  Hesh  said  to  have  a  wild  taste,  and  to 

covered ;  the  lousy  disease  frequent  among  the  ancients,  cause  vomiting ;  countries  where  it  is  found ;  produces 

804  to  808.  but  once  a  year,  and  brings  forth  three  or  four  at  a  time ; 

Louse  (wood) — ^the  desoriptiou ;  of  great  use  in  medl-  they  grow  fast,  and  their  lives  not  abov«  nine  or  ten 

cine,  809,  810.  yeaJ-s,  380  to  384. 

I«y  thophytes  and  ooraline  substances,  890  to  892.  Meteors^between  the  tropics  and  near  the  poles 

assume  dreadful  and  various  appearanoes ;   in  those 

M  countries  whei-e  the  sun  exerts  the  greatest  force  in 

Magpie — thievish  ;  rings  found  in  the  nest  of  a  tame  raising  vapours  there  ara  the  greatest  quantities  of  me- 

magpie;  habits  and  food ;  when  satisfied  for  the  present  teors ;  one  of  a  very  uncommon  kind  seen  by  UUoa  at 

it  lays  up  tlie  remainder  for  another  time ;  places  where  Quito,  113  to  122. 

it  builds,  and  nests  described;  number  of  eggs;  in  its  Mines— the  deepest,  that  at  Gotteberg  in  Hungary, 

domestic  state,  preserves  its  natural  character  strictly ;  not  mora  than  thi-ee  thousand  feet  deep ;  a  coal-mine  m 

foolish  custom  of  cutting  its  tongue  to  teach  it  to  speak ;  the  North  of  England  said  to  be  eleven  hundred  yards 

puts  the  animal  to  pain,  and  baulks  the  intention, 546  deep;  air  diiferent  in  them  proportionably  as  the  maga- 

to  550.  zines  of  fire  lay  nearer  the  centime ;  other  causes  of  this 

Muki — the  last  of  the  monkey  kind ;  their  description ;  difieranoe ;  Mendip  lead-mines  in  Somei'setshire ;  tlieir 

niauy  diiierent  kinds  of  these  animals,  441,  442.  description ;  mines  of  ooal  generally  less  noxious  than 

Man — endures  a  gi-eaier  variety  of  climates  than  the  those  of  tin,  tin  than  those  of  copper,  but  none  are  so 
lower  orders  are  able  to  do,  and  wh> ;  diileitince  in  his  dreadfully  destructive  as  those  of  quicksilver ;  deplo- 
speoies  less  than  in  animals,  and  rather  taken  from  the  rable  infirmities  of  workmen  in  the  mines  near  the 
tinctui-e  of  the  skin  than  variety  of  figure ;.  there  are  not  village  of  Idra ;  salt  mines  naturally  cold  ;  natives 
in  the  world  above  six  distinct  varieties  in  the  race  of  countries  naturally  abounding  in  mmes  too  often  ex- 
of  men;  fii-st  race  in  the  polar  regions,  deep  brown,  perience  the  noxious  efiect  uf  tlieir  vicinity ;  in  a  lead- 
short,  oddly  shaped,  savage ;  second,  the  Tartai*  race,  mine  in  Flintshire  were  found  two  grinding  teeth,  and 
olive-coloui-ed,  middle  sized,  ugly,  robust;  tliird,  the  part  of  tlie  tusk  of  an  elephant,  at  forty-two  yards  depth, 
southern  Asiatics,  dai'k  olive,  slender  sha])ed,  stiaight  24  to  27. 

black  hair,  small  eyes,  slight  hnibed,  not  strong ;  sixth.  Mole — a  ruminating  insect,  or  seemingly  so  ;  no 
the  Europeans  and  boixlering  nations,  white,  and  of  quadruped  fatter ;  none  with  a  more  sleek  and  glossy 
different  tints,  fine  hair,  lai^ge  limbed,  vigorous;  may  be  skin ;  an  utter  stranger  in  Lwland ;  formed  to  live  under 
called  the  animal  of  evei-y  climate ;  intended  naturally  the  earth  ;  its  description ;  the  ancients  and  some 
to  be  white;  white  men  rosemble  our  common  parent  moderns  of  opinion  that  the  mole  was  blind;  but  Der- 
more  than  the  rest  of  his  childi^n ;  a  native  of  the  ham,  by  a  microscope,  discovered  all  the  parts  of  the 
tropical  climates,  and  only  a  sojourner  more  to  the  eye  known  in  other  animals ;  a  mole  let  loose  in  the 
north,  according  to  LinnsBus ;  maniageable  in  the  warm  midst  of  a  field,  like  a  ghost  on  the  stage,  instantly 
countiies  of  India  at  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age;  sinks  into  the  earth;  peculiar  advantage  of  tlie  small- 
first  sensation  of  a  man  newly  brought  into  existence,  ness  of  its  eyes ;  when  once  buried  in  the  earth  it  sel- 
and  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  roality  pointed  out  dom  stirs  out ;  it  chooses  the  looser  softer  grounds ; 
by  Bufibn ;  the  only  animal  that  supports  himself  per-  chiefly  preys  upon  worms  and  insects ;  is  most  active 
fectly  erect;  said  to  be  tall  when  from  five  feet  eight  and  casts  up  most  dirt  immediately  before  rain,  and  in 
inches  to  six  feet  liigh  ;  probability  that  men  have  been  winter  before  a  thaw ;  in  dry  weather  it  seldom  foima 
in  all  sges  much  of  the  same  size  they  are  at  present ;  hillocks ;  description  of  the  mole-hill,  in  which  the 
proportionably  stronger  for  his  size  than  any  other  female  has  brought  forth  her  young ;  the  varieties  are 
animal ;  to  compare  the  strengtii  of  the  lion  with  that  but  few ;  that  of  Virginia  is  black,  mixed  with  a  deep 
of  man,  it  must  be  considered  the  claws  of  the  animal  purple ;  that  of  Poland  is  white ;  Agricola  says  he  saw 
give  a  fiklse  idea  of  its  power,  and  ascribe  to  its  force  the  hats  made  of  mole-skins  the  finest  and  most  beautiM 
ellects  of  his  arms ;  another  manner  of  comparing  the  imaginable,  896  to  809. 

strength  of  man  with  that  of  animals  is  by  the  weights  Monkey — one  general  description  will  not  serve  for 

which  either  can  carry;  more  difficult  for  man  than  any  all  the  animals  of  tlie  monkey  kind  ;  of  all  kind  lesB 

other  animal  to  pit>cure  sleep ;  man  dies  under  wouncU  than  the  baboon  have  less  power  of  doing  mischief,  and 

which  a  quadruped  or  a  biitl  could  survive,  141  to  162.  their  ferocity  diminishes  with  their  size;  their  native 

Manati — may  indiscriminately  be  the  last  of  beasts  or  woods  the  })ests  of  other  animals,  and  the  masters  of  the 

tlie  first  of  fishes ;  its  description ;  the  female  iias  breasts  forest  where  they  reside ;  one  only  animal  in  the  forest 

placed  forwaixl,  like  those  of  women;   the  tongue  so  ventures  to  oppose  them — ^that  is  the  serpent;   large 

abort,  some  have  pretended  it  has  none ;  never  entirely  snakes  often  wind  up  the  trees  where  they  reside,  and, 

leaves  the  water,  only  advances  the  head  out  of  the  happening  to  surprise  them  sleeping,  swallow  them 

stream,  to  reach  the  grass  on  the  river  sides ;  it  feeds  whole  before  they  can  make  a  defence ;  t  ey  generally 

entirely  on  veffetables ;  places  where  found ;  graze  among  inhabit  the  tops  of  trees,  and  the  snakes  cling  to  the 

turtles  and  other  crostaceous  fishes,  giving  or  fearing  no  branches  nearer  the  bottom,  in  this  manner  they  are 

disturbance ;  unmolested  they  keep  together  in  large  near  each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  same  field  of  battle ; 

companies,  and  surround  their  young ;  bring  forth  in  they  provoke  the  snake  as  the  sparrows  twitter  at  a  cat; 

autuum ;    and  suppoiied  to  go  with    young   eighteen  when  attacked,  they  show  perfect  skill  in  defending  and 

months ;  the  manati  has  no  voice  nor  ciy  ;  its  intestines  assisting  each  other ;    they  regularly  begin  hostilities 

are  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  any  other  creature,  against  those  who  enter  their  woods ;  one  being  wounded, 

the  horse  excepted,  424,  425.  the  rest  come  round,  put  their  fingen  into  the  wound, 
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OS  deBirons  of  finding  its  depth  ;  the  blood  flowing  in  imported  from  the  East ;  is  a  dusky  Tedish  snbstanee, 

any  quantity,  some  stop  it,  while  otlters  get  leaves,  chew,  like  coa^lated  blood ;  a  grain  of  it  perfumes  a  wholcf 

and  thrust  them  into  the  opening ;  chief  food  of  the  room ;   its  odour  continues  for  days  without  diminu- 

tribe ;  dexterity  in  passing  from  one  tree  to  another,  by  tion,  and  no  substance  known  has  a  stronger  or  more 

forming  a  kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  permanent  smell ;  the  bags  of  musk  from  abroad  sup- 

baud ;  savages  of  Afi-ioa  and  America  suppose  monkeys  posed  to  belong  to  some  other  animal,  or  taken  from 

to  be  men — idle,    slothful,    rational   beings,   capable  some  part  of  the  same,  filled  with  its  blood,  and  enough 

of  speech  and  conversation,  but  obstinately  dumo  for  of  perfume  to  impregnate  the  rest ;  it  comes  Irom  China* 

fear  of  being  compelled  to  labour ;  monkeys  of  Africa  Tonquin,    Bengal,    and    often    from    Muscovy  ;    that 

most  expert  and  entertaining ;  show  a  greater  degree  of  Thibet  reckoned  the  best,  and  of  Muscovy  the  worst, 

of  cunning  and  activity ;  three  marks  by  which  monkeys  278,  274. 
of  the  new  continent  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 

old,  426  to  435.  N 

Monoculus — ^the  arborescent  water-flea;  its  descrip-  Narwhals— the  sea-unicom,  its  description;  errors 
tion ;  are  of  a  blood-i'ed  colour ;  and  sometimes  in  such  concerning  the  teeth  of  this  animal ;  the  most  harmless 
multitudes  on  standing  watere  as  to  make  them  appear  and  peaceful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean ;  the  Green  landers 
all  over  red,  whence  the  water  has  been  thought  turned  call  it  the  forerunner  of  the  whale,  and  why ;  its  food ; 
into  blood,  810.  is  a  gregarious  animal;  a  centuiy  ago  its  teetli  con- 
Monsters. — after  a  catalogue  of  them,  LinnsBus  parti-  sidered  the  greatest  rarity  in  the  world ;  they  far  sur- 
cularly  adds  the  slender  waists  of  the  women  of  Eiffope,  pass  ivory  in  quality,  H65  to  607. 

109  to  206.  Nightingale — a  bird  of  the  sparrow  kind;  description 

Morse — an  animal  of  the  seal  kind,  might  be  ranked  of  its  melody  by  Pliny ;  its  residence ;  for  weeks  together, 

among  the  fishes ;  generally  fretiuents  the  place  where  undisturbed,  it  sits  upon  the  same  tree ;  its  nest  and 

seals  i-eside  in  ;  different  from  the  rest  in  a  very  parti-  eggs ;  its  song  in  captivity  not  so  alluring ;  its  food,  and 

cular  formation  of  the  teeth  ;  resembles  a  seal,  except  In  what  manner  they  must  be  kept ;  manner  of  catching 

that  it  is  much  larger ;   are  rai-ely  found  but  in  the  the  nightingale,  and  of  managing  them  when  caught, 

frozen  regions  near  the  pole;  its  teeth  generally  from  577  to  581. 

two  to  three  feet  long ;  the  ivory  more  esteemed  than  Nile — its  course  ;  its  sources  ascertained  by  mission- 
that  of  the  elephant ;  the  fishers  have  formerly  killed  aries;  takes  its  rise  in  the  kingdom  of  Ooiam  ;  receives 
thi'ee  or  four  hundred  morses  at  once ;  their  bones  are  many  lesser  rivers ;  the  cause  of  its  annual  overflowinffs ; 
still  lying  in  prodigious  quantities  along  those  shores  time  of  their  increase  and  decrease  more  inconsiderable 
they  frequented,  424.  now  thau  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  65. 

Moths— difference  from  buttei-flies,  842  to  847.  Nyl-gbaw — an  animal  between  the  cow  and  the  deer. 

Moufflon — the  sheep  in  a  savage  state,  a  bold,  fleet  native  of  India;  its  description;  disposition  sand  manners 

creature,  able  to  escape  from  gi*eater  animals,  or  oppose  of  one  brought  over  to  this  country ;  its  manner  of  fight- 

the  smallei' ;  its  description,  261,  262.  ing ;  at  all  our  settlements  India  considered  as  a  rarity, 

Mountains — nsing  from  places  once  level ;  give  di-  466,  466. 

rections  to  the   courses  di  the  air ;  how  formed  and  for  0 

what  designed  ;  upon  our  globe  considered  as  angles  Ocean— occupies  considerably  more  of  the  globe  than 
of  small  hues  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  coun-  the  land ;  its  different  names ;  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
tries  most  mountainous  are  most  barren  and  uninhabit-  flowing  into  it  would,  upon  a  rude  computation,  take 
able ;  some  valleys  are  fertilized  by  earth  washed  down  eight  hundred  years  to  iill  it  to  its  present  height;  savages 
from  so  great  a  height ;  the  more  extensive  the  moun-  consider  it  as  an  angry  deity,  and  pay  it  the  homage 
tain  the  greater  the  river ;  tops  of  the  highest  moun-  of  submission ;  the  bays,  gulfs,  currents,  and  shallows 
tains  bare  and  pointed,  and  why ;  tops  of  landmoun-  of  it  much  better  known  and  examined  than  the  pro- 
tains  appear  barren  and  rocky,  of  sea-mountains  ver-  vinces  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  why;  when 
dant  aud  fruitful ;  the  highest  in  Africa,  those  called  England  loses  its  superiority  there,  its  safety  begins  to 
of  the  moon,  giving  source  to  the  Niger  and  Nile  in  be  precarious ;  opinions  concerning  its  saltness,  and 
Africa,  the  greatest  and  highest  under  the  line ;  some  that  of  Boyle  particularly ;  winds  never  change  between 
rise  three  miles  perpendicularly  above  the  bottom  of  the  the  tropics  in  the  Atlantic  and  £thiopic  Oceans;  each 
ocean ;  highest  in  Asia ;  Mount  Caucasus  makes  near  has  its  insects  and  vegetables,  70  to  76. 
approaches  to  the  Andes  in  South  America ;  burning  in  Opossum — ^the  female's  belly  found  double ;  when 
Europe ;  in  Asia ;  in  the  Molucco  Islands ;  in  Africa ;  pursued,  she  instantly  takes  her  young  into  a  false  belly 
in  America ;  those  of  the  Andes ;  those  of  Arequipa,  natura  has  given  her,  aud  carries  them  off,  or  dies  in  the 
Garassa,  Malahallo,  and  Cotopaxi ;  description  of  the  endeavour ;  an  animal  in  North  and  South  America, 
latter  by  Ulloa,  and  an  eruutiou  of  it,  42  to  00.  of  the  size  of  a  small  oat,  and  of  the  monkey  kind ;  its 
Multivalve  shells — third  division  of  shells  by  Aris-  description;  a  minute  description  of  it;  Uie  young, 
totle ;  two  principal  kind  of  multivalve  shell-fish,  moving  when  first  produced,  are  very  small,  and  immediately 
and  stationary,  742  to  746.  on  quitting  the  real  womb  they  creep  into  the  false  one. 
Mummy — formerly  a  considerable  article  in  medicine ;  but  the  time  of  continuing  there  is  uncertain ;  Ulloa  has 
Parffius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ineificacy  of  mummy  in  found  five  young  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam,  alive 
physic ;  counterfeited  by  the  Jews,  and  how  ;  the  and  clinging  to  the  teat,  three  days  after  she  was  dead ; 
method  of  seeking  for  mummies;  found  in  the  sands  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds,  and  hides  among  tlie  leaves 
of  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  in  wooden  coffins,  or  in  clothes  of  trees  to  seize  them  by  surprise ;  cannot  run  with  any 
covered  with  bitumen ;  remarkable  mummy  dug  up  at  swiftness,  but  climbs  trees  with  great  ease  and  expedi- 
Auvergne,  in  France ;  an  injection  of  petreoleum  in-  tion ;  it  often  hangs  by  the  tail,  and  for  hours  together, 
wardly,  and  a  layer  of  asphaltum  without,  suffice  to  with  the  head  downwards,  keeps  watching  for  its  prey ; 
make  a  mummy,  205  to  212.  by  means  of  its  tail  flings  itself  from  one  tree  to  another. 
Musk — ^among  the  numerous  medicine  procurable  hunts  insects,  and  escapes  its  pursuers ;  eats  vegetable 
from  quadrupeds,  none  except  the  musk  and  hartshorn  as  well  as  animal  substances ;  is  easily  tamed,  but  a 
have  preserved  a  degree  of  i-eputation  ;  a  doubt  whether  disagreeable  domestic,  from  its  stupidity,  figure,  and 
the  animal  producing  it  be  a  hog,  an  ox,  a  goat,  or  a  scent,  which  though  fragrant  in  small  quantities,  is  un- 
deer;  no  animal  so  justly  the  reproach  of  natural  his-  grateful  when  copious;  during  its  gestation  the  bag  in 
toriaus  as  that  which  bears  the  musk ;  formerly  in  high  which  the  young  are  concealed  may  be  opened  and  ex- 
request  as  a  perfume ;  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  amined  without  inconvenience,  443  to  445. 
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Ostrich — ^manner  in  which  the  Arabians  hunt  them ;  of  South  America;  its  cry,  and  manner  of  eating;  is 
an  Arabian  horse  of  the  first  speed  scarcely  outi-uns  most  like  the  agouti,  yet  differs  in  several  particulars ; 
them ;  its  flesh  proscribed  in  Scripture  as  unfit  to  be  its  description ;  places  where  generally  found ;  perse- 
eaten;  the  greatest  of  birds;  makes  near  approaches  to  outed  not  only  b^  man,  but  by  every  beast  and  bird 
the  quadruped  class;  its  description;  appeal's  as  tall  of  prey;  breeds  m  such  numbers  tbe'diminution  is  not 
as  a  man  on  horseback ;  brought  into  England  above  perceptible,  885,  386. 

seven  feet  high ;  surprising  conformation  of  its  internal  Pangolin — vulgarly  the  scaly  lizard,  is  a  native  of  the 

parts ;  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  regi6ns  of  Africa ;  not  torrid  climates  of  the  ancient  continent ;  of  all  animals 

Known  to  breed  elsewhere  than  were  first  produced ;  the  best  protected  from  external  injury ;  its  description ; 

places  they  inhabit;  some  of  their  eggs  weigh  fifteen  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  it  rolls  itself  iip  lilke  the 

pounds ;  lay  fix>m  forty  to  fifty  eggs  at  one  clutch ;  a  hedge-bog ;    its  flesh  is  considei'ed  by  the  Negroes  of 

single  egg  sufficient  entertainment  for  eight  men ;  eggs  Africa  as  a  great  delicacy ;  it  has  no  teeth ;  lives  entirely 

well  tasted,  and  extremely  nourishing;  of  all  chases,  upon  insects;  there  is  not  a  more  harmless,  inoffensive 

that  of  the  ostrich,  though  most  laborious,  the  most  creature  tlian  this,  unmolested ;    countries  where  found, 

entertaining ;  use  they  make  of  its  skin ;  often  ridden  405,  406. 

upon  and  used  as  horses;  of  all  animals  using  wings  Panther — the  foremost  of  the  mischievous  spotted 

with  legs  in  running,  the^  are  by  far  the  swiftest,  4U2  kind,  by  many  naturalists  mistaken  for  the  tiger ;  the 

to  497.  panther  of  Senegal ;  the  large  panther ;  diflei^nce  be- 

Otter — the  link  between  land  and  amphibious  animals;  tween  these  two ;  that  of  America,  or  jaguar,  compared 

resembles  the  terrestrial  animals  in  make,  and  aquatic  with  the  two  former;  sometimes  employed  in  hunting; 

in  living ;  swims  faster  than  it  runs ;  is  brown,  and  like  the  gazelle  or  leveret  are  its  prey ;  it  sometimes  attacks 

an  overgrown  weasel ;  its  description ;    tears  to  pieces  its  employer,  822  to  828. 

the  nets  of  the  fishers ;  its  retreat  the  hollow  of  a  bank  Parrot — the  middle  or  second  size  of  the  kind  de- 
made  by  the  water ;  there  it  forms  a  gallery  several  yards  scribed;  the  ease  with  which  this  bird  is  taught  to 
along  the  water ;  description  of  its  habitation ;  way  speak,  and  the  number  of  words  it  is  capable  of  repeat- 
of  training  it  up  to  hunt  fish ;  marks  of  its  residence ;  ing  are  surprising ;  a  grave  writer  affirms  that  one 
bites  with  great  fierceness,  and  never  lets  go  its  hold ;  of  these  was  taught  to  repeat  a  whole  sonnet  from 
brings  forth  its  young  under  hollow  banks  upon  beds  Petrarch  ;  the  author  has  seen  one  taught  to  pronounce 
of  rushes,  flags,  or  weeds ;  manner  of  taking  the  young  the  ninth  commandment  articulately;  account  of  a 
alive ;  how  fed  when  taken ;  some  dogs  trained  up  to  pan*ot  belonging  to  Henry  VII. ;  common  enough  in 
discover  its  retreat ;  ottera  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the  £ui*ope,  will  not,  however,  breed  here ;  instances  of  saga- 
world  ;  in  North  America  and  Carolina  found  white,  city  and  docility,  particularly  of  the  great  parrot  called 
inclining  to  yellow ;  description  of  the  Brazilian  otter,  aicurous ;  their  habits ;  their  nests  and  the  number 
414  to  416.  of  eggs;  useful  method  of  taking  the  young;    always 

Ouran-outang — ^the  wild  man  of  the  wood,  an  animal  speak  best  when  not  accustomed  to  harsh,  wild  notes ; 

neai'ly  approaching  the  human  race,  is  the  foremost  natives  of  Brazil  shoot  them  with  heavy  arrows,  headed 

of  the  ape  kind;  this  name  given  to  various  animals  with  cotton,  which  knock  down  the  bird  without  killing 

walking  upright,  but  of  different  countries,  proportions,  it ;  the  green  paroquet,  with  a  red  neck,  the  first  of  the 

and  powers ;  its  description  in  a  comparative  view  with  kind  brought  into  Europe,  and  the  only  one  known  to 

man;  gigantic  races  of  it  described  by  travellers  truly  the  aneients  from  Alexander  the  Great  to  Nero;   dis- 

formidable ;  many  are  taller  than  man,  active,  strong,  orders  peculiar  to  the  pari-ot  kind ;  one  well  kept  will 

intrepid,  cunning,  lascivious,  and  cruel ;  countries  where  live  five  or  six  and  twenty  years,  556  to  561. 

found ;  goes  in  companies,  and  this  troop  meeting  one  Partridges — ^in  England,  a  favourite  delicacy  at  the 

of  the  human  species  without  succour  show  him  no  mercy ;  tables  of  the  rich,  whose  desire  of  keeping  them  to  them- 

they  jointly  attack  the  elephant,  beat  him  with  clubs,  selves  has  been  gratified  with  laws  for  their  pi-eservation» 

ana  force  him  to  leave  that  pai*t  of  the  forest  they  claim  no  way  harmonising  with  the  general  spirit  of  English 

as  their  own ;  is  so  strong  that  ten  men  are  not  a  match  legislation,  and  why;  there  are  two  kinds,  the  grey  and 

for  him ;  a  Negro  boy  taken  by  one  of  these,  and  carried  the  red ;  the  grey  is  most  prolific,  and  always  keeps  on 

into  tlie  woods,  continued  there  a  whole  year  without  the  ground ;  the  red  less  common,  and  perches  upon 

any  injury;   they  often  surprise  the  female  Negroes  trees;   the  partridge   is   found  in  every  couutry  and 

going  into  the  woods,  and  keep  them  against  their  will  climate ;  partiidges  of  all  sorts  agi'ee  in  one  character — 

lor  their  company,  feeding  them  plentifully  all  the  time;  being  moderately  addicted  to  venery,  often  to  an  un- 

they  build  sheds,  and  use  clubs  for  their  defence ;  some-  natural  degree ;  the  male  pursues  the  hen  to  her  nest, 

times  walk  upright,  and  sometimes  upon  all-fours,  when  and  breaks  her  eggs  rather  than  be  disappointed ;  the 

fantastically  disposed,  426  to  482.  young  having  kept  in  flocks  during  the  winter,  break 

Owl — description  of  the  common  liorned  owl ;    the  society  in  spring,  when  they  begin  to  pair,  and  terrible 

screech-owl  and  its  distinctive  marks ;  common  mark  by  combats  ensue ;  their  mannera  otherwise  resemble  those 

which  all  birds  of  this  kind  are  distinguished  from  of  poultry,  but  their  cimning  and  instincts  are  superior ; 

others ;  general  characteristics  of  birds  of  the  owl  kind ;  the  covies  are  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and,  unmolested,  they 

description  of  the  great  homed  owl ;  names  of  several  live  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years ;  method  of  taking 

owls  without  horns;  sport'  of  birdcatchei's  by  counter-  them  in  a  net  with  a  setting-dog  the  most  pleasant  and 

feiting  the  cry  of  the  owl ;  in  what  manner  the  great  most  secure ;  they  are  never  so  tame  as  our  domestic 

homed  owl  is  used  by  falconers  to  lure  the  kite,  when  poultry,  588  to  540. 

wanted  for  training  the  falcon ;  places  whei-e  the  great  Peacock — a  saying  among  the  ancients,  as  beautiful 

homed  owl  breeds ;  its  nest,  ana  number  of  eggs ;  the  as  is  the  peacock  among  bli-ds,  so  is  the  tiger  among 

lesser  owl  takes  by  force  the  nest  of  some  other  bird ;  quadrupeds ;  varieties  of  this  bird ;  some  white,  others 

number  of  eggs ;  the  other  owls  build  near  the  place  crested ;    that  of   Thibet  the  most    beautiful    of  the 

where  they  chiefly  prey ;  a  single  owl  more  serviceable  feathered  creation ;   our  firat  were  brought  from  the 

than  six  cats  in  ndding  a  bam  of  mice ;  ai'e  shy  of  man,  East  Indies,  and  they  aro  still  found  in  flocks  in  a  wild 

exti'emely  untractable,  and  difficult  to  tame;  the  white  state  in  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ceylon  ;  in  the  times 

owl   in    captivity  refuses    all   nourishment,  and   dies  of  Francis  I.  it  was  a  custom  to  serve  up  pen  cocks  to 

of  hunger,  519  to  523.  the  tables  of  the  great,  not  to  be  eaten,  but  seen ;  in 

what  manner  they  served  them;   its  flesh  is  said  to 

P  keep  longer  unputrefied  than  any  other ;  has  a  prede- 

Paca — improperly  called  American  rabbit,  an  animal  liction  for  barley ;  but  as  a  proud  and  fickle  bii'd  there 
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is  scarce  any  food  it  will  at  all  times  like,  it  strips  the  Plague — not  well  known  whence  it  has  its  beginning; 
lops  of  houses  of  tiles  or  thatch,  lays  waste  the  labours  is  propagated  by  infection ;  some  countries,  even  in  the 
of  the  gardener,  roots  up  the  choicest  seeds,  and  nips  midst  of  Africa,  never  infected  with  it;  others  generally 
favourite  flowers  in  the  bud ;  is  still  more  falacious  than  visited  by  it  once  a  year,  as  £gypt;  not  known  in 
the  cock ;  requires  five  females  at  least  to  attend  him,  Nigritia ;  Numidia  it  molests  not  once  in  a  hundred 
and  the  number  not  sufficient,  will  run  upon  and  tread  years ;  plague  spread  over  the  world  in  1340,  after  two 
the  sitting  hen  ;  the  peahen  as  much  as  possible  bides  yeai-s  travelling  from  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  nortii 
her  nest  u-om  him,  that  he  may  not  distiu'b  her  sitting;  of  China,  to  Europe;  the  plague  desolated  the  city 
she  seldom  lays  above  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  climate  ;  of  London  in  1665;  for  this  last  age,  it  has  abated  its 
Aristotle  describes  her  laying  twelve ;  in  forests  where  violence,  even  in  those  countries  wliere  most  common, 
they  bi*eed  natumlly  they  are  very  numerous ;  this  and  why ;  a  plague  affected  trees  and  stones,  lOi,  102. 
bird  lives  about  twenty  years,  and  not  till  the  third  year  Pole-cat — a  distinct  species  from  the  ermine;  resembles 
has  that  beautiful  variegated  plumage  of  its  tail ;  in  the  the  ferret  so  much,  that  some  have  thouj^ht  it  the  same 
kingdom  of  Cambaya,  says  Taverner,  near  the  city  animal ;  there  are  many  distinctions  between  them ; 
of  Baroch,  whole  flocks  of  them  are  in  the  field ;  de-  description  of  the  pole-cat,  very  destructive  to  young 
scription  of  their  habits ;  decoy  made  use  of  to  catch  game;  the  rabbit  its  favourite  pi*ey  ;  one  pole-cat  destroys 
them  there,  523  to  530  a  whole  warran  by  a  wound  hardly  perceptible ;  gene- 
Pelican — a  ruminating  bird ;  a  native  of  Africa  and  rally  reside  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes  two 
America ;  its  description ;  their  flesh  rancid,  and  tastes  yards  deep  under  ground  ;  female  brings  forrh  in  sum- 
worse  than  it  smells ;  use  made  by  the  Americans  mer  five  or  six  young  at  a  time,  and  supplies  the  want 
of  their  pouches ;  is  not  entii-ely  incapable  of  instruc-  of  milk  with  the  blood  of  such  animals  as  she  can  seize ; 
lion  in  a  doittestic  state ;  instances  of  it ;  Aldrovandus  an  inhabitant  of  temperate  climates,  being  afraid  of  cold 
mentions  one  believed  to  be  fifty  years  old.  616  to  619.  as  well  as  heat ;  the  species  confined  in  Europe  to  a 
Penguin — a  heavy  water-fowl ;  the  wings  of  this  tribe  range  from  Poland  to  Italy;  pole-cat  of  America  and 
unfit  for  flight,  and  their  legs  still  more  awkwardly  Viginia  are  names  for  the  squash  and  the  skink ;  dis- 
adapted  for  walking ;  they  dive  to  the  bottom,  or  swim  tinotions  of  these  animals ;  seizes  the  flying  squirrel, 
between  two  waters ;   they  never  visit  land  but  when  357  to  360. 

coming  to  breed  ;  their  colour;  are  covered  more  WHrmly  Polypus — ^very  voracious;   its  description;    uses  its 

with    feathers   than  other  birds;    description  of   the  arms  as  a  fisherman  his  net;  is  not  of  the  vegetable 

Magellanic  nenguin  ;  they  unite  in  them  the  qualities  tribe,  but  a  real  animal ;  it  hunts  for  its  food,  and  poa- 

of  men,  fowls,  and  fishes ;   instances  of  its  gluttonous  sesses  a  power  of  choosing  it  or  retreating  from  danger; 

appetite  ;    their  food  and  flesh;   are  a  bud  of  society,  dimensions  of  the  sea- polypus,  and  of  that  which  grows 

628  to  630.  in  fresh  waters;  the  power  of  dissection  first  tried  upon 

Penpark-hole — in  Gloucestershire ;  its  description,  21.  these  animals  to  multiply   their  numbei*s;  their  way 

Plieasants — at  first  propagated  among  us,  brought  of  living;  arms  serve  them  as  lime-twigs  do  a  fowler; 

from  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  in  ^ia  how  it  seizes  upon  its  pi*ey ;  some  propagated  from  eggs ; 

Minor,  whence  they  still  retain  their  name ;  description  some  produced  by  buds  issuing  from  the  body,  as  plants 

of  this  beautiful  bird ;   wild  among  us,  is  an  envied  by  inoculation ;  while  all  may  be  multiplied  by  cuttings 

ornament  of  our  parks  and  forests,  where  he  feeds  upon  to  an  amazing  degi-ee  of  minuteness;  of  those  produced 

acorns  and  berries ;  in  the  woods  the  hen  pheasant  lays  like  buds  from   the  parent  stem,  should  the  parent 

i'rom  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs  in  a  season  ;  but  in  a  do-  swallow  a  red  worm  it  gives  a  tincture  to  all  its  fluids, 

inestic  state  seldom  above  ten ;  it  is  better  left  at  large  and  the  young  paitakes  of  the  parental  colour;  but 

in  the  woods  than  reducel  to  its  pristine  captivity ;  its  if  the  latter  should  seize  upon  the  same  prey,  the  parent 

fecundity  when  wild  is  sufficient  to  stock  the  forest,  and  is  no  way  benefited  by  the  capture,  all  tlie  advantage 

its  flesh  acquires  the  highest  flavour  from  its  unlimited  thus  remains  with  the  young;  sevei'al  young  of  diflereitt 

fieedom  ;  many  varieties  of  pheasants ;  of  all  others,  the  sizes  are  growing  from  its  body  ;    some  just  budding 

golden  pheasant  of  China  the  most  beautiful  532  to  534.  forth,  others  acquiring  perfect  foim,  and  others  ready 

Pie — no  class  of  birds  so  ingenuous,  active,  and  well-  to  drop  from  the  origin&l  stem ;  those  young,  still  attached 

filted  for  society ;  they  live  in  pairs,  and  their  attach-  to  the  parent,  bud  and  propagate  also,  each  holding 

meuts  aro  confined  to  each  other;  they  build  nests  in  dependence  upon  its  pai-ent;  aitificial  method  ofpropar 

trees  or  bushes ;  the  male  shares  in  the  labour  of  build-  gating  these  animals  by  cuttings,  886  to  890. 

ing,  and  relieves  his  mate  in  the  duties  of  incubation ;  and  Porcupine — its  de8cri])tion ;  of  all  those  brought  into 

the  young  once  excluded,  both  are  equally  active  in  Europe  not  one  ever  seen  to  launch  its  quills,  though 

making  them  ample  provision;   general  laws  pravail,  sufficiently  provoked ;  their  manner  of  defence ;  directs 

and  a  republican  form  of  government  is  established  its  quills  pointing  to  the  enemy ;  feeds  on  serpents  and 

among  them  ;  they  watch  for  the  general  safety  of  every  other  reptiles ;  porcupine  of  Canada  subsists  on  vege- 

bird  of  the  grove ;  they  are  remai-kable  for  instinct  and  tables ;  those  brought  to  this  country  for  show  usually 

capacity  for  instruction ;  instances  of  it ;  the  few  general  feed  mn  bread,  milk,  and  fruits ;  do  notrofuse  meat  when 

characters  in  which  they  all  agree,  541,  542.  ofl'ei'ed  ;  is  extremely  hurtful  to  gardens ;  time  of  their 

Pigeons-^ai-e  ruminating  birds ;  those  that  live  in  a  gestation ;  the  female  brings  forth  one  at  a  time ;  she 

wild  state  by  no  means  so  fruitful  as  thoee  in  our  pigeon-  suckles  it  about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it  to  live  like 

houses  nearer  home ;  the  tame  pigeon  and  all  its  oeauti-  herself  upon  vegetables  and  the  bark  of  trees ;  manner 

ful  varieties  owe  their  origin  to  one  species — the  stock-  of  escaping  when  hunted  by  a  dog  or  a  wolf;  description 

dove;  various  names  of  tame  pigeons;  attempts  made  of  one  Kept  in  an  iron  cage;  the  porcupine  of  America 

to  render  domestic  the  ring  dove,  but  hitherto  fruitless;  differs  much  from  that  of  the  ancient  continent;  two 

the  turtle-dove  a  bird  of  passage ;  pigeons  of  the  dove-  kinds ;  the  oouando  and  the  ui'sou ;  description  of  both, 

house  not  so  faithful  as  the  turtle-dove ;   near  fifteen  401  to  404. 

thousand  pigeons  may  in  four  years  be  pi-oduced  from  a  Poi-poise — a  fish  less  than  a  grampus,  with  the  snout 

single  pair;  the  stock-dove  seldom  bi^eeds  above  twice  a  of  a  hog ;  its  description  and  habits;  possess,  proportion* 

year;  have  a  stronger  attachment  to  their  young  than  ably  to  tiieir  bulk,  the  manners  of  whales ;  plaoes  where 

those  who  breed  so  often ;  the  pigeons  called  caniers  they  seek  for  prey ;  manner  of  killing  them  in  the 

used  to  convey  letters,  not  trained  with  as  much  care  as  Thames;  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil ;  the  lean  of  some 

formerly,  when  sent  from  a  besirged  city  to  those  coming  not  old  said  to  be  as  well  tasted  as  veal ;  caviare  pre- 

to  i-elieve  it;   in  an  hour  and  a  half  they  perfoim  a  pared  from  the  eggs  of  this  fish,  668  to  670. 

journey  of  forty  miles,  561  to  564.  Poultry — generd  characteristics  of  the  poultx7  kind; 
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nearly  all  domestic  birds  of  this  kind  maintained  in  onr  remedies  against  it ;  power  of  charming  its  prey  into  iu 

yards  are  of  a  foreign  extractioD;  the  courtship  of  this  mouth  ;  facts  related  to  this  piurpose,  787,  788. 

kind  is  short,  and  the  congress  fortuitous ;  the  male  Bavens — how  distinguished  iVom  the  carrion-crow  and 

takes  no  heed  of  his  offspring ;  though  timerous  with  the  rook ;    mannei-s  and  appetites ;    ravens  found  in 

biixls  of  prey,  he  is  incredibly  bold  among  hfs  own  kind ;  every  region  of  the  world ;  amusing  qualities,  vices,  and 

the  sight  of  a  male  of  his  own  species  pi-oduces  a  combat ;  defects ;  food  iu  the  wild  state ;  places  for  buiding  nests ; 

the  female  takes  all  the  labour  of  hatching  and  bringing  number  of  eggs ;  will  not  permit  their  young  to  keep  in 

up  her  young,  choosing  a  place  remote  from  the  cock,  the  same  district,  but  di'ive  tbem  off  when  sufficiently 

623,  524.  able  to  shift  for  themselves ;    some  have  lived  near  a 

IVickly-fiuned  fishes — described,  692  to  694.  hundred  yeai*s ;  the  horned  Indian  raven,  542  to  546. 

Ray — figure  of  the  fisli  of  this  kind,  and  their  differ- 

Q  ences;  amazing  dimensions  of  one  speared  by  Negroes 

QuADBUPEDs — they  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  to  at  Guadaloupe ;  to  credit  the  Norway  bishop,  there  are 

man;  the  weaker  races  exert  all  efforts  to  avoid  their  some  above  a  mile  over:  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in* 

invadera;  next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  seems  habitant  of  the  deep;  three  hundred  eggs  taken  out 

to  have  the  strongest  effect?  upon  their  nature  and  form ;  of  the  body  of  a  ray ;  in  what  manner  the  eggs  drop  into 

both  at  the  line  and  the  pol6  the  wild  are  fierce  and  un-  the  womb  from  the  ovary,  or  egg-bag,  676  to  682. 

tameable ;  America  inferior  to  us  in  these  productions ;  Rhinoceros — a  ruminating  anim^ ;  not  ai'raid  singly 

opinion  that  all  in  South  America  are  a  different  species  to  oppose  the  lion  ;  next  to  the  elephant  the  most  power* 

from  those  most  resembling  them  in  the  old  world ;  such  ful  of  animals ;    general  outline  of  it ;    the  elephant 

as  peculiarly  belong  to  the  new  continent  are  without  defeated  by  it;  its  horn  sometimes  found  from  three  feet 

any  marks  of  the  perfection  of  their  species;  the  large  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long;  this  horn  composed  of  the 

and  formidable  produce  but  one  young  at  a  time,  while  most  solid  substance,  and  pointed  so  as  to  inflict  the 

the  mean  and   contemptible  are  prolific ;    those   that  most  fatal  wounds ;  a  rhinoceros  sent  from  Bengal  to 

ruminate  are  harmless  and  easily  tamed  ;  they  are  chiefly  London,  not  above  two  years  old,  cost  near  j£  1,000  for 

the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  deer  kind ;  the  largest  are  his  conveyance  and  food ;  iu  some  parts  of  Asia  these 

found  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  these  are  all  fond  of  the  animals  are  tamed,  and  led  into  the  field  to  strike  terror 

water ;  the  chevi-otin,  or  little  Guinea-deer,  the  least  into  the  enemy,  but  are  as  dangerous  to  the  employers ; 

of  all  cloven-footed  animals,  and  perhaps    the    most  method  of  taking  them ;  some  found  in  Africa  with  a 

beautiful ;  its  description ;  none  can  be  more  beautiful  double  horn,  one  above  the  other,  456,  457. 

than  the  tiger ;  change  of  colour  in  the  hair  obtains  in  Rivers — all  oiur  greatest   find  their  source    among 

them  all  to  a  degree  plainly  observable;  the  carnivorous  mountains;  their  production,  according  to  De  la  Hire  ; 

have  not  milk  in  plenty ;  are  not  fond  of  engaging  each  other  hypothesis  upon  the  same  subject ;   make  their 

other ;  general  description  of  amphibious  quadrupeds,  own  beds,  and  level  the  bottom  of  their  channels ;  their 

219  to  228.  sinuosities  and  turnings  more  numerous  as  they  proceed ; 

Quail — a  bird    of   passage ;    description  of  it,  540  a  certain  sign  with  the  savages  of  North  America  tliey 

to  541.  are  near  the  sea,  when  they  find  the  rivers  winding  and 

often  changing  their  direction;  a  little  river  received 

B  into  a  larger  without  augmenting  either  width  or  depin, 

Babbit — a  ruminating  animal ;   rabbit  and  hare  dis-  ai  d  why ;    instance  of  it ;    a  river  tending  to  enter 

tinct  kinds ;  a  creature  covered  with  feathers  and  hair,  ai. other  either  perpendicularly  or  in  an  opposite  direc« 

said  to  be  bi'ed  between  a  rabbit  and  a  hen  ;  breed  seven  tion  will  be  diverted  by  degrees  from  that  direction,  and 

times  a  year,  and  bring  eight  young  each  time ;  various  obliged  to  make  itselt  a  more  favourable  entrance  with 

colours  of  rabbits;  the  mouse-colour  kinds  originally  the  stream  of  the  former;  whatever  direction  the  ridge 

from  an  island  in  the  river  Hum  her;  still  continuing  of  the  mountain  has  the  river  takes  the  opposite  course; 

their  general  colour  after  a  number  of  successive  gene-  evei^  great  river,  whose  source  lies  wituin  the  tropics, 

rations ;  account  of  their  production ;  the  rabbit  gene-  has  its  stated  inundations ;  those  of  countries  least  in- 

rally  fatter,  and  lives  longer  than   the  hare ;   native  habited  are  very  rocky  and  broken  into  cataracts,  and 

of  the  warmer  climates;  it  has  been  imported  into  why;    at  the  poles  necessarily  small,  and  why;    tlie 

England  from  Spain ;  in  some  of  the  islands  in  the  rivera  of  Europe  more  navigable  and  more  manageable 

Mediterranean  they  multiplied  in  such  numbers,  that  than  those  of  Africa  and  of  the  toirid  zone;  all  rivers  in 

military  aid  was  demanded  to  destroy  them ;  love  a  waim  the  world  flowing  into  the  sea,  with  a    continuance 

climate,  874  to  376.  of  their  present  stores,  would  take  up  at  a  rude  compu- 

Baeoon — with  some  the  Jamaica  rat;  its  description  tation  800  yeare  to  fill  it  to  its  present  height,  60  to  09. 
and  habits;  do  more  injury  in  one  night  in  Jamaica  Buminant  quadrupeds — birds,  fishes,  insects;  men 
than  the  labours  of  a  month  can  repair ;  capable  of  being  known  to  ruminate ;  instance  iu  a  young  man  at  Bristol ; 
instructed  in  amusing  tricks;  drinks  by  lapping  as  well  those  of  the  cow  kind  hold  the  firet  rank;  all  of  this 
as  by  sucking ;  its  food,  469,  470.  class  internally  much  alike ;  have  not  the  upper  fore- 
Bats,  musk — three  distinctions  of  that  species — the  teeth ;  the  stag  peribrms  this  with  more  difficulty  than 
ondatra,  desman,  and  pilori  ;  in  what  they  resemble  the  cow  or  sheep,  246  to  369. 
each  other;  the  savages  of  Canada  think  the  musk-rat 

intloerably  foetid,  but  deem  its  flesh  good  eating ;  great  S 

rat,  called  also  rat  of  Norn'ay,  though  unknown  in  all  Sable — its  description,    from  Mr.  Jonclin,  the  firsi 

northern  countries;  originally  from  the  Levant,  and  a  acciu-ate  observer  of  this  animal;  sables  leap  with  ease 

new  comer  into  this  counti-y :  fii-st  arrivals  upon   the  from  ti-ee  to  tree,  and  are  afraid  of  the  sun ;  diflerent 

coasts  of  Ireland ;  with  ships  trading  in  })rovisious  to  colours  of  their  fur ;  hunting  the  sable  chiefly  the  lot 

Gibraltar ;  a  single  pair  enough  for  the  numerous  pi^  of  soldiers  and  condemned  criminals ;  how  directed  to 

geny  now  infesting  the  British  empire  ;  thefeeble  animals  slioot  them,  360,  361. 

do  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  Norway  rat ;  except  Salamander — there  is  no  such  animal  existing  as  that 

the  mouse,  they  eat  and  destroy  each  other;  produce  described  by  the  ancients;  the  moilem  salamander  a 

from  fifteen  to  thirty  at  a  time,  and  bring  forth  three  lizai-d ;  its  confoimation  and  habits ;  reports  conceruing 

times  a  year,  388  to  396.  their  venom  :  idle  notions  of  its  being  inconsumable  in 

Battle-snake— kind  oi  friendship  between  it  and  the  fire,  765  to  768. 

armndilla,  or  tatou,  frequently  found  in  the  same  hole ;  Savages — more  difficult  in  point  of  dress  than  the 

its  description  and  dimensions;  effects  of  its  bite;  the  fashionable  or  tawdry  Emopeau;  instances  of  it;  per- 
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form  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  leagues  in  less  than  or  sucking-fish  Rticks  to  it ;  for  what  punose ;  hrings 

nx  weeks ;   oblige  their  women  to  a  lite  of  continual  forth  living  young ;  Eondeletius  says  the  female  of  the 

labour;  are  surprised  an  European  walks  forwai'd  for  blue  shark  lets  her  brood,  when  in  danger,  swim  down 

bis  amusement  and  returns  back  again,  154,  &c.  her  throat,  and  shelter  in  her  belly,  672  to  675. 

Scolopendra — the  centipes,  a  hideous  angry  worm,  Sheep— the  author  saw  one  that  would  eat  flesh ; 

814,  815.  proper  care  taken  of  the  animal  produces  favourable 

Scorpion — four  principal  parts  distinguishable  in  this  alterations  in  the  fleeces  hei%  and  in  Syria ;  in  course 

animal ;  the  reservoir  whei-e  its  poison  is  kept ;  efiect  of  time  impoverish  the  pasturage ;  in  the  domestic  state 

of  its  sting  upon  a  dog,  in  an  experiment  made  by  M.  stupid,  most  defenceless  and  inofibnsive ;  those  without 

Maupertuis ;  experiments  made  upon  other  dogs ;  in-  horns  more  dull  and  heavy  than,  the  rest ;  those  with 

stances  of  its  irascible  nature    and  malignity ;    when  longest  and  finest  fleeces  more  subject  to  disorders ;  the 

driven  to  extremity  destroys  itself;    instance    of  it;  goat,  resembling  them  in  many  respects,  much   their 

captivity  makes  it  destroy  its  young ;  a  scorpion  of  Ame-  superior;  they  propagate  together,  as  of  one  family; 

rica  pi'oduced  from  the  egg,  bll  to  814.  distinguished  from  deer;  do  not  appear  from  old  writers 

Sea — was  open  to  all  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  to  have  been  bred  in  early  times  in  Britain;  no  country 

Justinian ;  sensibly  retired  in  many  parts  of  the  coasts  produces  such  sheep  as  England,  larger  fleeces,  or  better 

of  Erance,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Prussia ;  ibr  clothing ;    sheep  without  horns  the  best  sort ;  the 

Norwegian  Sea  has  formed  several  little  islands  from  the  sheep  in  its  noblest  state  is  in  the  African  desert,  or  the 

main  land,  and  still  daily  advances  upon  the  continent ;  extensive  plains  of  Siberia ;  sheep  in  the  savage  state ; 

its  colour  not  from  anything  floating  in  it,  but  from  the  the  woolly  sheep  is  only  in  Europe,  and  in  the  temperate 

different  reflections  of  the  rays  of  light ;  a  proof  of  it ;  provinces  of  Asia ;   subsists  in  cold  countries,  but  not  a 

the  sea  grows  colder  in  proportion  as  divers  descend ;  natural  inhabitant  of  them ;   the  Iceland  sheep  have 

smokes  like  an  oven  near  the  poles  when  the  winter  four,   and  sometimes  eight  horns ;    with   broad  tails, 

begins;  no  fish  imbibe  any  of  the  sea  saltness  with  food  common  in  Tartary,  Arabia,  Persia,  Barbai-y,  Syria,  and 

or  in  respiration,  88  to  ^2.  ^fi»ypt  i    ^^^  tail  often  weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty 

Seal — ^its  description ;  the  varieties  innumerable ;  the  pounds;  those  called  stropsicheros,  a  native  of  the  Arohi- 

brain  largest  of  any  animal;  the  forofnen  ovale  in  its  pelago;  Guinea  sheep  described ;  bring  forth  one  or  two 

heart  never  closing,  fits  it  for  continuing  under  water ;  at  a  time,  sometimes  three  or  foiur ;  bear  their  voung 

the  water  its  habitation ;  seldom  at  a  distance  from  the  five  months;    the  intestines  thirty  times    the  length 

shore ;  found  in  the  North  and  icy  seas,  and  on  those  of  their  body ;  in  Syria  and  Persia  remarkable  for  flne 

shores  in  flocks  ;  gregarious  and  migi'aut;  direct  their  gloss,  lengtl),  and  sofluess  of  hair,  257  to  262. 

couiYJC  to  northei-n  coasts,  and  seas  free  of  ice,  in  two  Shell-fish—described,  707  to  723. 

departures,  obsei*ving  time  and  track ;  how  and  by  what  Silkworm — the  most  serviceable  of  all  such  creatures ; 

passages  they  return  imknown ;  females  in  our  climates  its  real  history  unknown  among  the  Romans  to  the  time 

bring  forth  in  winter ;    whero  they  rear  their  young ;  of  Justinian,  and  supposed  only  brought  into  Europe 

bunt  and  herd  together,  and  have  a  variety  of  tones  like  in  the  twelfth  centuiy ;  two  methods  of  breeding  them ; 

dogs  and  cats,  to  pursue  prey  or  warn  of  danger;  how  Pausanias's  description  of  this  worm  ;  changes  its  skin 

the  Europeans  and  Greenlandei-s  destroy  them ;  in  our  in  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  gummy  fluids  forming  the 

climate  they  ai-e  wary,  and  suffer  no  approach ;  never  threads ;  preparations  made  before  spinning  the  web ; 

sleep  without  moving,  and  seldom  more  than  a  minute ;  the  cone  or  ball  of  silk  described ;  efibrt  to  burst  the  cone, 

taken  for  the  skin  and  oil  the  fat  yields ;  the  flesh  free  from  confinement,  it  neither  flies  nor  eats ;    few 

formerly  at  the  tables  of  the  groat ;  an  instance  of  it,  of  these  animals  sufi*ered  to  come  to  a  state  of  maturity, 

420  to  424.  and  why,  848  to  851. 

Serpents — the  sea  about  the  islands  of  Azoros  re-  Sleep— with  some  of  the  lower  animals  takes  up  the 
pleuished  with  them  for  want  of  motion ;  the  vai'iouS  greatest  part  of  their  lives ;  man  the  only  creature  re- 
hissings  at  the  close  of  the  evening  make  a  louder  quiring  sleep  from  double  motives,  for  the  refreshment 
symphony  in  Africa  than  birds  in  European  groves  in  a  of  the  mental  and  of  the  bodily  frame ;  want  of  it  pro- 
xnorning;  to  believe  all  said  of  the  sea-sei'])ent  is  ere-  duces  madness;  procured  to  man  with  moro  difficulty 
dulity,  to  refuse  assent  to  its  existence  is  presumption  ;  than  to  other  animals ;  in  what  manner  sleep  fetters  us 
sea-serpent,  the  clops  described ;  marks  aistinguishing  for  houre  together,  according  to  Rohault .  bodily  labour 
them  from  animals;  their  conformation ;  progressive  demands  a  less  quantity  of  it  than  mental;  the  famous 
motion;  the  only  auimal  in  the  forest  that  opposes  the  Philip  Barretier  slept  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four; 
monkey ;  entwines  and  devours  tlie  buffalo ;  no  animal  numberless  instances  of  persons  who,  asleep.  peHbrmed 
bears  abstinence  so  long  as  they ;  little  serpents  live  for  many  ordinary  duties  of  their  calling,  and,  with  ridiculous 
several  years  in  glasses,  never  eat  at  all,  or  stain  the  industry,  completed  by  night  what  they  failed  doing 
glass  with  excrements ;  little  serpent  at  the  Gape  bv  day ;  i-emarkable  instance  related  in  the  German 
of  Good  Hope,  and  north  of  the  river  Senegal ;  long  Ephemerides,  162  to  169. 

serpent  of  Congo ;  some  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  Sloth — two  different  kinds  of  that  animal,  the  air  and 
some  bring  forth  eggs ;  some  venomous,  and  some  in-  the  unan ;  both  seem  the  meanest  and  most  ill-formed 
ofieusive ;  animals  which  destroy  them ;  boasted  pre-  of  all  animals  that  chew  the  cud ;  formed  by  nature  to 
tensions  of  charming  serpents;  all  amphibious;  tneir  climb;  theygetupatree  with  pain,  but  are  utterly  unable 
motion,  swimming  in  liquids ;  the  iEsculapian  serpent;  to  descend;  drop  from  the  branches  to  the  ground; 
seat  of  poison  in  venomous  serpents ;  instmment  by  strip  a  tree  of  its  verdure  in  Itss  than  a  fortnight,  afler- 
which  the  wound  is  made ;  those  destitute  of  fangs  ai'e  wanls  devour  the  bark,  and  in  a  short  time  kill  what 
harmless;  various  appearances  the  venom  pixxluces;  might  prove  their  support;  every  step  taken  sends  forth 
may  be  taken  inwardly  without  sensible  effects  or  pre^  a  plaintive  melancholy  cry ;  like  birds,  have  but  one 
judice  to  the  constitution;  their  principal  food  birds,  vent  for  propagation,  excrement,  and  mine ;  their  looks 
moles,  toads,  lizards ;  the  prince  of  serpents,  a  native  piteous,  to  move  compassion,  accompanied  with  tean, 
of  Japan,  the  greatest  favourite  of  savages,  771  to  794.  that  dissuade  injuring  so  wretched  a  being ;  one  fastened 
-  Shammov — see  chamois.  by  its  feet  to  a  pole,  suspended  across  two  beams,  re- 
Shark — description  of  the  great  white  shark ;  no  fish  mained  forty  days  without  meat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  an 
swims  so  fast ;  outstrips  the  swiftest  ships ;  instances  amazing  instance  of  strength  in  the  feet  instanced,  472 
of  frightful  rapacity  in  this  fish ;  its  enemity  to  man ;  to  474. 

usual  method  of  sailors  to  take  them  ;  no  animal  harder  Smelling — ^Brahmins  of  India  have  a  power  of  smell- 
to  kill ;  how  killed  by  the  African  Negroes;  the  remdra,  ing  equal  to  what  is  in  other  creatures;  cau  smell  Uie 
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water  they  drink,  to  08  quite  inodorous ;  Negi-oes  of  the  second  year  of  age  to  the  eighth;  grow  differently  in 
Antilles  oy  smell  distinguish  the  footsteps  of  a  French-  stags  from  sheep  and  cows ;  horns  resemhled  to  a  vege- 
man  from  those  of  a  Negro ;  gives  often  false  intelligence ;  table  substance,  grafted  upon  the  head  of  the  stag ;  time 
natives  of  .different  countries,  or  different  natives  of  the  of  feeling  impressions  ot  iiit,  or  desire  of  copulation ; 
same,  differ  widely  in  that  sense ;  instances  of  it;  mix-  effects  the  rut  causes;  stag  lives  about  forty  years; 
tures  of  bodies  void  of  odour  produce  powerful  smells ;  voice  in  the  time  of  rut  terrible,  and  then  keeps  dogs 
a  slight  cold  blunts  all  smelling ;  smallest  changes  in  off  intrepidly ;  a  stag  and  tiger  enclosed  in  the  same 
man  make  great  alterations  in  this  sense ;  delicacy  area,  the  stag's  defence  so  bold,  the  tiger  was  obliged  to 
of  smelling  in  birds  instanced  in  ducks,  179  to  184.  By;  the  stag  in  rut  ventures  out  to  sea  from  one  island 

Snail,  garden — ^is  surprisingly  fitted  for  the  life  it  is  to  another,  and  swims  best  when  fattest ;  the  hind,  or 
to  live ;  organs  of  life  it  possesses  in  common  with  female,  uses  all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  from  him, 
animals,  and  what  peculiar  to  itself;  eveiy  snail  at  once  the  most  dangerous  of  her  pursuers ;  stag  remaining 
male  and  female,  and  while  it  impregnates  another  is  im-  wild  in  England,  called  red-deer,  found  on  moors  border- 
pregnated  in  turn ;  coupling  of  these  animals ;  possessed  ing  on  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  different  names  given 
oftne  power  of  mending  the  shell ;  come  to  full  growth,  them  according  to  their  ages;  terms  used  by  hunters 
they  cannot  make  a  new  one ;  Swammerdam's  experi-    pursuing  the  stag,  275  to  284. 

ment  to  this  purpose ;  salt  destroys  them,  so  does  soot ;  Star-fish — general  description  of  the  tribe;  are  also 
continue  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  severity  of  winter;  called  sea-nettles ;  cut  in  pieces,  every  part  survives  the 
80  great  their  multiplication  in  some  years,  that  gardeners  operation,  becoming  a  perfect  animal,  endued  with  its 
imagine  they  burst  from  the  earth :    wet  seasons  favour-    natural  ranacity,  884  to  886. 

able  to  their  production;  common  garden-snail  compared  Stinkard — name  given  by  our  sailors  to  one  or  two 
with  the  fi-csh-water  snail  and  sea-suail ;  fresh-water  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  chiefly  found  in  America, 
snail  brings  forth  young  alive,  with  shells  upon  their  and  by  the  savages  of  Canada  to  the  musk-i-at,  362 
backs ;  at  all  times  of  the  year  fresh-water  snails  opened    to  364. 

are  pregnant  with  eggs,  or  with  living  snails,  or  with  Stork — a  niminating  bird ;  true  difference  between  it 
both  together;  sea-snails  found  viviparous,  others  lay  and  the  crane;  are  bii*d8  of  passage;  returning  into 
eggs;  manner  in  which  the  sea-snails  impregnate  each  Europe  in  March;  the  Dutch  attentive  to  the  preserva- 
other;  different  orifices  or  verges  of  snails;  the  differ-  tion  of  the  stork  in  their  republic,  the  bird  piotected 
ence  between  land  and  sea-snails;  of  the  trochus  kind,  by  the  laws  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  countries 
have  no  mouth ;  their  trunk ;  are  among  snails  as  the  where  found ;  ancient  Egytian's  regard  for  ibis  bird  car- 
tiger,  the  eagle,  or  the  shark  among  beasts,  birds,  and  ried  to  adoration ;  the  ancient  his  supposed  the  same 
fishes;  food  of  all  sea  snails  lies  at  the  bottom ;  of  sea^  which  at  present  bears  the  same  name,  596,  597. 
snails,  that  most  frequently  swimming  upon  the  surface,  Sturgeon — ^a  cartilaginous  fish  of  a  considerable  size, 
whose  shell  is  thinnest  and  most  easily  pierced,  is  the  yet  flies  terrified  from  the  smallest  fishes ;  its  desorip- 
nautilus;  its  description;  peculiarity  by  which  the  tion;  three  kinds  of  it;  the  largest  caught  in  Great 
nautilus  is  most  distinguished;  the  sea-snail;  a  carti-  Britain  taken  in  the  Eske,  where  frequently  found 
lagiuous  fish,  described,  729  to  736.  weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  live  in  society 

Soft-finned  fishes — described,  696.  among  themselves ;  and  Oesner  has  seen  them  shcal 

Sparrows — house-sparrow;  various  birds  of  the  sparrow  together  at  the  notes  of  a  trumpet;  in  the  water  it  is 
kind ;  their  food ;  songsters  of  this  class ;  their  migra-  one  of  the  sti^ongest  fishes,  and  often  breaks  the  nets  that 
tion,  564  to  571.  enclose  it,   but  its  head  once  raised  above  water,  its 

Spiders — in  South  America  and  Africa  as  large  as    activity  ceases ;  two  methods  of  preparing  it ;  that  from 
sparrows ;  the  spider  for  several  months  together  sub-    America  not  so  good  as  from  the  north  of  Europe ; 
sists  upon  a  single  meal ;    chief  of  our  native  spiders;    caviare  made  with  the  roe  of  all  kinds  of  sturgeon; 
not  venomous ;   Maitinico  spider's  body  as  large  as  a    manner  of  making  it,  684  to  687. 
hen's  egg;  manner  of  making  their  webs;  Lister  has        Sunk  Island,  41. 

distingiiished  the  sexes  of  this  animal;  experiment  made  Swallows — time  of  their  migrations;  departure  of 
by  Mr.  Aeaumur  to  turn  their  labours  to  the  advantage  some,  and  retreat  of  others  into  old  walls,  fram  the 
of  man,  798  to  804.  inclemencies  of  winter,  wrap  the  migrations  of  birds  in 

Spinous — class  of  fishes  already  extended  to  four  bun-  great  obscurity ;  experiment  of  Mr.  Buffon  to  this  pur- 
dred  sorts ;  Gouan's  system  and  arrangement  of  the  pose ;  with  us  birds  of  passage ;  breed  in  upper  Egypt 
various  sorts  of  spinous  fishes ;  their  general  leading  and  the  land  of  Java,  and  never  disap{)ear ;  house- 
marks  and  difference  from  others,  690,  602 — 606  to  707.  swallow  ;  characteristics  of  the  swallow  tribe ;  at  the 
Sponges — opinion  of  Count  Marfigli  and  others  about  end  of  Sejiteniber  they  depart ;  those  migrating  first 
them,  800  to  892.  seen  in  Africa,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  having  per- 

Spoonbill — descriptions  of  the  European  and  Ame-  formed  their  journey  in  seven  days;  sometimes  seen, 
rican  spoonbill,  604,  605.  inteiTupted  by  contrary  winds,  wavering  in  their  course 

Squirrel — a  ruminating  animal;  classed  as  such  by  at  sea,  and  lighting  upon  the  ships  in  their  passage ; 
Pyerius ;  the  kind  has  as  many  varieties  as  any  wild  a  doubt  whether  ail  swallows  thus  migrate,  or  some 
animal ;  enumeration  of  some ;  its  way  of  moving  is  by  other  of  this  species  externally  alike  and  internally 
bounds ;  few  animals  so  tender,  or  so  unfit  for  a  change  different,  be  differently  affected  by  the  approach  of  win- 
of  abode ;  some  live  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  feed  on  ter ;  observations  made  to  this  purpose  by  Reaumur, 
vegetables  below,  where  also  they  take  shelter  in  storms ;  Frisch,  aud  Klein ;  Chinese  pluck  them  from  rocks,  and 
description  of  its  qualities,  food,  and  mansion;  the  send  great  numbers  into  the  East  Indies  for  sale; 
martin  destroys  the  squiri'el,  then  takes  possession  of  its  gluttons  esteem  tliem  great  delicacies  dissolved  in  chicken 
mansion,  376  to  380.  or  mutton  broth  :  the  number  of  their  eggs,  585  to  588. 

Stag — first  in  rank  among  quadrupeds;  its  elegant  Swan — a  stately  web-footed  water  fowl ;  doubt  whether 
form  described ;  no  obvious  difference  between  the  in-  the  tame  kind  be  in  a  state  of  nature ;  none  found  in 
terual  structure  of  the  stag  and  the  bull  but  to  a  nice  Europe ;  the  wild  swan,  though  strongly  resembling  it 
observer ;  iiiminates  not  so  easily  as  the  cow  or  sheep,  in  colour  and  form,  yet  another  bird  ;  difierence  between 
reason  why ;  manner  of  knowing  its  age ;  differs  in  size  wild  and  tame  swans ;  the  tame  most  silent,  the  wild 
and  horns  from  a  fallow-deer ;  seldom  drinks  in  winter,  has  a  loud  and  disagreeable  note ;  from  thence  called 
and  less  in  spring;  diflerent  colours  of  stags;  of  animals,  the  hooper;  accounts  sufficient  to  suspend  an  opinion 
natives  of  this  climate,  none  such  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  of  its  musical  abilities ;  two  months  hatching,  and  a 
stag ;  horns  increase  in  thickness  and  height  from  the    year  growing  to  proper  size ;  longest  in  the  shell  of  an} 
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bird;    said  to  Htb  three  hundred  years;  by  an  act  Tornado— a  formidable  tempest,    so   called  by  the 

of  Edward  IV.  the  son  of  the  king  ^as  allowed  to  keep  Spaniards,  ill,  112. 

a  swan,  and  no  others,  unless  possessed  of  five  marks  a  Torpedo — ^its  description  ;  by  an  unaccountable  power, 

year ;  punishment  for  taking  their  eggs,  imprisonment  the  instant  touched,  even  with  a  stick,  when  immediately 

for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  &3g*s  will ;  places  ta^en  out  of  the  sea,  it  numbs  the  hand  and  the  arm,  or 

which  abound  with  them,  685  to  637.  whole  body ;  the  shock  resembles  an  electric  stroke — 

sudden,  tingling,  and  painful;  accounts  by  Eempfer 
T  of  numbness  produced  by  it ;  he  believes  holding  in  the 
Tapir — the  largest  animal  of  America,  not  comparable  breath  prevents  the  violence;  implicit  belief  of  efficacy 
to  the  elephant  in  size  of  Africa ;  considered  as  the  would  be  painfully  undeceived ;  tliis  power  not  exerted 
hippopotamos  of  the  new  continent,  469.  upon  every  occasion ;  trials  by  Reaumur  to  this  pur- 
Taste — ^in  all  substances  on  mountain  tops  and  ralley  pose ;  opinions  concerning  the  cause  of  this  strange 
bottoms ;  to  determine  somewhat  upon  the  nature  effect ;  the  fish  dead,  the  power  destroyed,  then  handled 
of  tastes,  bodies  to  be  tasted  must  be  moistened  or  dis-  or  eaten  with  security ;  the  power  not  extended  to  the 
solved  by  saliva  to  produce  a  sensation,  the  tongue  and  d  gree  some  believe— reaching  fishermen  at  the  end 
body  to  be  tasted  being  dry,  no  toste  encues;  relish  of  a  line,  or  numbing  fishes  in  the  same  pond;  ridiculous 
of  tastes  stronger  in  children  than  in  persons  advanced  excess  of  this  numbing  quality  in  the  history  of  Abys- 
in  life,  179  to  184.  siuia  by  Godignus;  Lorenzini,  from  expenments,  is 
Thrush — a  slender-billed  bird  of  the  sparrow  kind ;  convinced  the  power  resides  hi  two  thin  muscles  of  the 
its  song ;  57 1  to  577.  back ;  several  fishes  have  acquired  the  name  of  tor- 
Tides — with  Pliny,  were  influenced  partly  by  the  sun,  pedo  possessed  of  the  same  qu(dity ;  Moore's  and  Con- 
and  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  moon ;  Kepler  first  con-  damine's  accounts  of  them,  680  to  682? 
jectured  attraction  the  principal  cause  of  them;  the  Tortoise — ^ranked  among  crustaceous  fishes,  though 
precise  manner  discovei-ed  by  Newton ;  high  tides  happen  superior  to  them  all ;  amphibious,  according  to  Seba, 
at  the  same  time  on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  where  distinguisned  in  two  classes,  the  land-tortoise  and  the 
waters  are  farthest  from  the  moon ;  solar  and  lunar  searturtle ;  difier  more  in  habits  than  conformation ; 
tides ;  greatest  in  syzigies,  least  in  (quadratures ;  flows  descriptiou ;  principal  distinctions ;  varieties ;  all  gene- 
strongest  in  narrowest  places ;  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  rally  found  in  warm  countries,  without  retiring ;  the 
and  Black  Sea,  no  sensible  tides,  the  gulf  of  Venice  shell  never  changes,  and,  growing  with  the  body,  is 
excepted,  and  why ;  higher  in  the  torrid  zone  than  in  formed  in  pieces ;  a  defence  against  dangerous  attacks ; 
the  ocean;  greatest  at  the  river  Indus,  rising  thirty  feet;  the  blood  warm  and  red ;  how  circulated ;  turtie  larger 
remarkably  high  on  the  coasts  of  Malay,  in  the  straits  than  tortoise ;  weighs  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pounds ; 
of  Sunda,  the  Bed  Sea,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  along  ancients  speak  of  some  of  amazing  sizes ;  lire  to  80  and 
the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  at  Panama,  and  in  the  120  years ;  can  live  without  limbs,  head,  or  brain,  proved 
gulf  of  Bengal;  those  at  Touquin  most  remarkable  in  by  experiments  of  Bhedi ;  moves  with  great  weight  upon 
the  world— one  tide  and  one  ebb  in  twenty-four  hours ;  it ;  hears  distincdy  by  means  of  an  auditory  conduit 
twice  in  each  month  no  tide  at  all;  in  the  straits  of  opening  into  the  mouth;  sighs  when  ill  situated,  and 
Magellan  it  rises  twenty  feet,  flows  six  hours,  and  the  sheds  tears  when  distressed ;  torpid  during  winter,  sleep- 
ebb  lasts  but  two  hours,  76  to  82.  ing  in  some  cave,  and  breathing  imperceptibly ;  account 
Tiger — ^leaps  twenty  feet  at  a  spring ;  defeated  by  a  of  a  land-tortoise  caught  in  a  canal  at  Amsterdam,  and 
stag ;  taught  to  defend  herds ;  attacks  the  lion ;  often  of  a  turtle  in  the  Loire,  in  1729 ;  the  food  chiefiv  v^e- 
bigger  than  the  lion  ;  nothing  tames  it ;  perfectly  re^  tables,  though  believed  to  eat  insects,  snails,  and  bugs, 
sembles  the  cat ;  three  sorts  in  Sundah  Bajah's  domi-  715  to  728. 

nions ;  the  royal  tiger ;  canies  a  bufialo  over  its  shoulder  Turkey — bird  of  the  poultry  kind ;  its  native  country 

to  its  den ;  said  to  follow  the  rhinoceros  foritsexcre-  disputed;  arguments  for  the  old  and  new  continent; 

ments ;  other  tales  about  it ;  under  Augustus,  a  tiger  an  first  seen  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  in 

extraordinary  sight ;  the  species  scarce ;  opinion  of  Varo,  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;   its  tenderness 

that  it  was  never  taJsen  alive ;   the  ancients  commended  with  us,  when  young,  argues  not  for  our  climate ;  in  the 

it  for  beauty  among  quadrupeds,  equal  to  that  of  the  wild  state,  hardy  and  numerous  in  the  snowy  forests 

Seacock  among  birds ;  supposed  to  oring  forth  four  or  of  Canada ;  also  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  in  the 
ve  young  at  a  time ;  expresses  his  resentment  as  the  domestic  state ;  the  savages  weave  the  feathers  into 
lion;  the  skin  esteemed  in  the  east,  particularly  in  cloaks,  and  fashion  them  into  fans  and  umbrellas;  hunt- 
China  ;  battie  of  one  tiger  and  three  elepnants  at  Siam  ing  the  turkey  a  principal  diversion  with  them,  its  flesh 
described;  another  between  a  ci*ocodile;  the  red  tiger,  chiefly  supporting  their  families;  manner  of  hunting, 
Mr.  Buflbn's  cougar ;  common  in  Guinea,  Brazil,  Para-  580  to  532. 

guai,  and  other  parts  of  South  America ;    the  flesh  Turtle — ^prepares  for  laying,  and  deposits  her  eggs  in 

superior  to  mutton,  and  esteemed  by  the  Negroes  as  a  the  sand,  wnere  in  twenty-six  days  they  are  hatched  by 

dainty,  817  to  322.  the  sun ;  lay  from  150  to  200  in  a  season;  the  young 

Tipula — ^long-legged  gnat ;  description,  878  to  880.  from  the  egg,  with  their  shell,  seek  their  food  untaught 

Toad — some  bigger  than  ducks;  their  flesh  as  a  delicacy  and  at  the  size  of  quails,  run  by  instinct  into  the  sea, 

on  the  coast  of  Guinea;   difierences  between  the  frog  ignorant  of  all  danger;  propagated  on  shore  only; 

and  it  as  to  figure  and  conformation ;    their  nature,  comes  from  sea  on  purpose  in  coupling  season ;  femaJe 

appetites,  and  food;    coupling;  difficulty  in  bringing  is  passive  and  reluctant;  the  male  is  slow,  but  grasps 

forth ;  curious  particulars  relating  to  this  animal;  one  so  fast  nothing  can  loose  the  hold,  710  to  723. 

swallowing  a  bee  alive,  the  stomach  stung,  and  the  in-  Tusks— those  of  a  boar  sometimes  a  foot  long ;  of  the 

sect  vomited  up  again ;  toads  not  venomous ;  accounts  babyrouessa  a  fine  ivory,  smoother  and  whiter  than  the 

of  toads  taken  inwardly ;  difficult  to  be  killed  ;  lives  for  elephant's,  but  not  so  hardj  of  enormous  siiee ;  those  of  a 

centuries  in  a  rock,  or  within  an  oak,  without  access,  boar  broken  abate  his  fierceness  and  venery,  producing 

nourishment,  or  air,  and  yet  found  alive  and  perfect ;  nearly  the  same  effect  as  castration ;  of  the  mammoth 

accounts  of  this ;  toads  suck  cancerous  breasts,  and  per-  w  eigh  four  hundred  pounds ;  those  of  the  elephant  from 

form  a  cure ;  progress  of  this  operation ;  the  rubeth,  the  Africa,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  some  remarkable  lately 

land-toad,  alone  has  the  property  of  sucking;  doubtfid  found  near  the   Ohio  and  Miume,  in  America;   Dr. 

whether  they  die  by  internal  or  external  application  Hunlerthinksthemof  a  larger  animal  than  the  elephant; 

of  the  cancerous  matter ;    description  of  the  Surinam  of  the  narwhale,  or  searunicoin,  a  cetaceous  fish  with 

toad,  caJled  pipal,  751  to  757.  teeth,  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  long,  305,  &c. 
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y  ft  U  hundred  queens  in  a  hive;  their  nest  a  most  curious 

Vapoub— of  metals  in  mines  not  so  noxious  as  those  object ;    the  social  wasps  gather  no  honey  themselves, 

of  substances  with  which  ores  are  usually  united,  such  though  fond  of  sweets ;  fierce  battles  with  the  bees,  who 

as  arsenio,  cinnabar,  &c. ;    fragrance  of  their  smell;  make    up    by    conduct   and    numbers  the  deficiency 

warnings  about  them;    disengaged  from  water,    and  of  prowess;   their  depredations;    where  found,  other 

attenuated,   ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  where  con-  flies  desert  the  place ;   live  but  one  seasoo ;   cannot 

densed  and  acquiring  weight  as  it  rolls,  falls  down  in  a  endure  winter ;  before  the  new-year  they  wither  and  die, 

shape  suitable  to  the  temperature  of  its  elevation ;  most  having  butchered  their  young ;  in  every  nest  one  or  two 

foBtid,  breathed  from  the  jaws  of  the  wolf,  24.  &c.  females  survive ;  impregnated  the  preceding  season,  she 

Vegetables — ^vegetable  earth  ;  the  bed  of  it  in  an  in-  begins  in  spring  to  lay  eggs ;  and  before  June  produces 

habited  coimtry  must  be  always  diminishing,  and  why ;  ten  thousand  young,  which  are  nursed  and  fed  by  her 

plant  with  a  round  bulbous  head,  which,  when  dried,  alone;    solitary  wasp,  its  manners;    provisions  made 

becomes  of  amazing  elasticity ;  grows  near  the  extremity  for  the  young  at  leaving  the  egg ;  the  provisions  arranged 

ofthat  region  on  mountains  where  continual  snow  rei^s;  and  laid  in,  the  old  one  closes  the  hole  and  dies;  the 

like  fluids  and  mineral  substances,  produce  air  in  a  young  leaving  the  egg  are  scarcely  visible ;  how  the  life 

copious  manner ;  totally  unprotected,  and  exposed  to  of  the  young  is  spent;  wasps  of  Europe  innocent  com- 

every  assailant;  those  in  a  dry  and  sunny  soD  are  strong  pared  to  those  of  tropical  climates;  description  of  those 

and  vigorous,  not  luxuriant;  those  the  joint  product  of  the  West  Indies,  and  their  habits;  pains  of  their 

of  heat  and  moisture  are  luxuriant  and  tender ;  difiei^ent  sting  insupportable,  more  terrible  than  of  a  scorpion, 

kinds  appropriated  to  different  appetites  of  animals,  and  the  part  swells,  and  people  are  so  disfigured  as  scarce  to 

why ;  birds  distribute  the  seeds  of  vegetables  where  they  be  known,  861  to  866. 

fly ;  vegetables  corer  the  bottom  of  many  parts  of  the  sea;  Water — its  parts  infinitely  small ;  driven  through  the 
but  few  noxious ;  that  life  as  much  promoted  by  human  pores  of  gold ;  penetrating  through  all  substances,  except 
industry  as  animal  life  is  diminished ;  the  ass  gives  glass ;  enters  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  vegetable, 
preference  over  others  to  the  plantain;  the  sole  food  animal,  and  fossil;  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects,  trees, 
of  ruminating  animals;  animals  feeding  on  vegetables  and  vegetables,  with  their  parts,  have  grown  from  it, 
most  inoffensive  and  timorous;  some  possessed  of  motion ;  and  by  putrefaction  become  water ;  gives  all  other  bodies 
what  constitutes  the  difference  between  animal  and  vege-  firmness  and  durability ;  a  phial,  hermetically  sealed, 
table  life  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer ;  not  kept  fifty  years,  deposed  no  sediment,  and  continued 
possessed  of  one  power  which  animals  have — the  actual  transparent;   gathered  after  a  thunder-clap,  in  sultry 
abililT  or  awkward  attempt  at  self-preservation ;  those  weather,  deposits  a  real  salt ;  spring-water  collected  from 
called  marine  grow  to  a  monstrous  size,  17,  &c.  the  air;  of  river  waters,  the  Indus  and  the  Thames  offer 
Vesuvius — ^its  eruptions,  the  most  remarkable  described  the  most  light  and  wliolesome ;  lightness,  and  not  tran- 
by  Valetta;  account  of  another  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  sparency,  the  test  of  purity  ;  purest  waters  distilled  from 
28  to  31.  snow  on  tops  of  highest  mountains ;    different  kinds 
Viper — See  serpents.  adapted  to  different  constitutions ;   fresh-water  at  sea 
Unicom — see  narwhale.  putrefies  twice,  sometimes  thrice  in  a  voyage ;  a  month 
Universe — a  sketch  of  tlie,  1.  at  sea,  sends  up  a  noisome  and  dangerous  vapour,  which 
Volcano— opinions  of  philosophers  and  ignorant  men  takes  fire  from  a  flame ;   elementary  water  not  corn- 
about  it;  three  very  remarkable  in  Europe;  Albouras  pounded;  is  ice  kept  in  fusion;  dilates  in  bulk  by  cold; 
most  famous  in  Asia ;  one  in  the  island  or  Tern  ate ;  in  confirmed  by  experiments;    very  comprehensible  and 
the  Molucca  islands,  in  Japan,  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  elastic ;  made  to  resemble  air ;  a  drop  of  water  converted 
in  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  into  steam,  capable  of  raising  twenty  tons  weight;  keeps 
also  in  America ;  marilie  ones  not  very  frequent,  and  its  surface  level  and  even ;  a  single  quart  sufficient  to 
why,  27  to  S2.  burst  a  hogshead,  and  how ;  water  of  the  sea  heavier 

Vulture — ^bird  of  prey,  next  in  rank  to  the  eagle,  less  and  more  buoyant  than  fresh  water,  51  to  60. 

generous  and  bold;  countries  where  found;  unknown  Water-hen — its  description,  618  to  615. 

in  England ;  flocks  of  Uiem  near  Grand  Cairo  not  pei^  Watei^fowl— described,  615,  616. 

mitted  to  be  destroyed,  as  they  devour  all  the  filth  and  W^ax — the  first  fifteen  days  the  bees  make  more  wax 

carrion  there ;  in  company  with  wild  dogs,  tear  and  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year ;  of  two  kinds  gathered 

devour  together  without  quarrelling ;  wonderful  method  by  common  bees;  that  produced  by  black  bees  in  tropical 

of  separating  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  leaving  the  climates  only  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  being  two 

skin  entire ;  smell  carrion  from  afar ;  follow  those  that  soft  for  candies,  as  in  Europe,  858,  &c. 

hunt  for  skins  alone,  and  so  voraciously  fill  themselves  Weasel — a  small  carnivorous  animal ;  marks  common 

as  merely  to  waddle,  and  to  want  disgorging  before  they  to  the  kind ;  these  differ  from  the  cat  kind  in  the  forma- 

fly  away ;  are  little  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  allow  tion  and  disposition  of  claws ;  differ  from  the  dog  kind 

themselves  to  be  approached ;  an  eagle  fallins  in  upon  in  a  clothing  of  fur  rather  than  hair ;  one  of  the  species 

their   meals   keeps    them    at   a   distance    tm    he  be  is  like  all  the  rest;  this  the  smallest  of  the  whole  kind; 

satiated ;  an  ox  returning  home  alone,  lying  down  by  its  description ;  untameable  and  untractable ;  hides  and 

the  way,  becomes  their  prey,  and  is  devoured  alive ;  sleeps  three  pa)*ts  of  the  day,  and  sallies  forth  for  prey 

attempt  oxen  grazing,  destroy  lambs,  and  feed  much  in  the  evening ;  attacks  animals  much  above  its  own 

upon  serpents,  rabbits,  hares,  and  what  game  they  can  size ;  catches  rats  and  mice  better  than  cats,  also  small 

overpower ;  also  demolish  whole  broods  of  crocodiles ;  birds ;  destroys  young  poultry,  and  sucks  the  eggs ;  so 

lay  two  eggs  at  a  time,  and  produce  but  once  a  year ;  nimbly  runs  up  high  walls,  no  place  is  secui*e  from  it ; 

make  nests  in  inaccessible  cliffs  and  remotest  places ;  in  cultivated  lands,  it  thins  the  number  of  hurtful  ver- 

their  flesh  lean*  stringy,  nauseous,  tasting  and  smellinff  min ;  never  cries  but  when  struck ;  all  the  kind  have 

of  carrion ;  the  down  of  their  wings  makes  a  pretty  kind  glands  near  the  anus,  secreting  a  substance  foetid  in 

of  fur,  commonly  sold  in  Asiatic  markets,  509  to  512.  some,  and  a  perfume  in  others ;  this  most  offensive  in 

summer,  and  insufferable  when  irritated ;  one  sort  in 

W  America  is  by  sailors  called  the  stinkard ;   confined  to 

Wabbling— of  birds,  so  loud  and  various  in  modular  a  cage,  is  ever  in  uneasy  agitation ;  must  have  leave  to 

tion,  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  581  to  583.  hide  itself;  eats  only  by  stealth,  and  will  not  touch  the 

Wasps — ruminating  insects,  or  seemingly  such ;  their  food  until  it  begins  to  putrefy ;  the  female  makes  an 

description  and  habits ;  their  habitation  scarcely  com-  easy  bed  for  her  young,  and  generally  brings  forth  from 

Dieted  when  the  inhabitant  dies ;   have  two  or  three  three  to  five  at  a  time,  and  with  closed  eyes ;  account 
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of  a  weasel's  forming  her  nest,  and  bringing  fortli  her  by  night;  in  othere,  for  one  half-year  they  go  in  a  direc- 
yoiing  in  tlie  putrid  carcase  of  a  wolf;  the  white  ermine  tion  contrary  to  their  fonner  course ;  in  some  places  the 
found  in  Great  Britain  is  called  the  white  weasal ;  its  winds  never  change  ;  the  wind  which  never  varies  is  the 
fur  among  us  of  no  value ;  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  preat  universal  wind,  blowing  from  the  east  to  the  west 
mai*tin  the  most  pleasing ;  the  boldest  and  most  useful  in  all  extensive  oceans,  where  the  land  does  not  break 
of  all  is  the  irhneumon,  362  to  369.  the  general  current ;  the  other  winds  are  deviations  of  its 
Whale — the  largest  animal  known;  no  precise  anatomy  ciuTent;  many  theories  to  explain  the  motion  of  the 
of  this  fish  yet  given  ;  two  centuries  ago,  they  were  de-  winds;  that  of  Dr.  Lister;  tlieory  of  Gartesius;  Dr. 
scribed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long ;  Biscayaneers  Halley's  more  plausible.  Trade  winds  blow  from  the 
practised  the  wliale  fishery  near  Greenland  soon  after  poles  towards  the  equator ;  were  the  surface  of  the  globe 
the  year  1300  ;  seven  diiFerent  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  sea,  the  winds  would  be  constant,  and  blow  in  one 
external  figure  or  internal  conformation  ;  are  gregarious  direction ;  various  circumstances  break  its  current,  and 
animals,  make  migrations  from  one  ocean  to  another,  drive  it  back  against  its  general  course,  forcing  it 
and  generally  resort  where  they  have  the  least  disturb-  upon  coasts  that  face  the  west ;  want  of  a  true  system 
ance  ;  great  Greenland  whale,  its  description;  from  of  trade-winds  supplied  by  an  imperfect  history  of  them; 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  long;  the  head  one-third  of  its  bulk ;  north  wind  prevails  during  October,  November,  Decem- 
its  hearing  is  acute ;  breathes  air  at  the  surface  of  the  her,  and  January,  in  the  Atlantic,  under  the  temperate 
water,  and  cannot  remain  imder  it  like  other  fishes ;  it  zone ;  north  winds  reign  during  the  winter  in  Nova 
blows  loudly  through  the  spout-holes,  and  most  fiereely  Zembla  and  other  arctic  countries;  south  wind  prevails 
when  wounded ;  whalebone  different  from  the  bones  during  July  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands ;  north-west 
of  the  body;  the  fins  are  from  five  to  eight  feet  long;  wind  blows  during  September  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
the  throat  is  so  narrow,  nothing  larger  than  a  herring  can  Hope  ;  regular  winds  produced  by  vaiious  causes  upon 
be  swallowed ;  the  tail,  its  only  weapon  of  defence,  is  land ;  ancient  Greeks  first  observed  them ;  in  general, 
twenty-four  feet  broad,  and  strikes  hard  blows ;  one  seen  wherever  a  strong  current  of  water,  there  is  a  wind  to 
by  Ray  marbled,  with  the  figures  122  distinctly  marked  attend  it;  regular  wind  :  produced  by  the  flux  and  reflux 
upon  it;  the  blubber  and  other  parts  turn  out  to  very  of  the  sea;  winds  called  monsoons;  some  peculiar  to 
good  account;  the  flesh  palatable  to  some  nations;  the  certain  coasts;  south  wind  constant  upon  those  of  Chili 
female  and  male  keep  much  together ;  their  fi<lelity  ex-  and  Peru ;  other  winds  particular  to  various  coasts, 
oeeds  that  of  birds ;  do  not  cross  breeds ;  she  goes  with  Land  winds  pufi"  by  intervals,  and  why;  not  so  at 
young  nine  months,  is  then  fatter  than  at  other  times ;  sea ;  east  wind  more  constant  than  any  other,  and 
produces  two  breasts  and  teats  at  pleasure ;  suckles  her  generally  most  powerful ;  wind  blowing  one  way  and 
young  a  year,  and  how;  isveiy  tender  of  them ;  defends  clouds  moving  another  forerunners  of  thunder;  cause 
them  fiercely  when  pursued ;  instance  of  it ;  dives  with  of  this  surprising  appearance  remains  a  secret ;  winds 
them,  and  comes  up  soon  to  give  them  breast ;  during  from  the  sea  generally  moistei  than  those  over  tracts 
the  first  year  called  short-heads,  and  then  yields  fifty  of  land ;  more  boisterous  in  spring  and  autumn  than  at 
barrels  of  blubber ;  at  two  years  they  are  stunts,  and  other  seasons ;  their  force  does  not  dq^end  upon  velo- 
after  that  skull-fish  ;  the  food  of  this  animal  an  insect  city  alone,  but  also  upon  density;  reflected  from  sides 
called  medusa  by  Linnaeus,  and  walfischoas  by  the  Ice-  of  mountains  and  towei-s  often  more  powerful  than  in 
landers :  pursues  no  other  fish,  and  is  inoflensive  iu  its  direct  progression ;  raise  sandy  deserts  in  one  country 
element ;  the  whale-louse,  of  the  shell-fish  kind,  sticks  to  deposit  them  upon  some  other ;  south  winds  in  sum- 
to  its  body  as  to  the  foul  bottom  of  a  ship,  gets  under  mer  so  hot  in  Egypt  as  almost  to  stop  respiration,  and 
its  wings,  and  eats  through  the  skin  into  the  fat ;  the  produce  epidemic  disorders  when  continuing  for  any 
sword-fish  aflVights  the  whale,  avoids  the  stroke  of  its  length  of  time;  deadly  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian 
tail,  bounds  upon  its  back,  and  cuts  into  it  with  the  Gulf  and  of  India;  assume  a  visible  form,  J04to]13. 
toothed  edges  of  its  bill ;  the  killer,  a  cetaceous  fish  Wolga — its  length ;  abounds  with  water  in  May  and 
of  great  sti-ength  with  powerful  teeth,  besets  the  whale  June ;  at  other  times  very  shallow ;  the  English  dis- 
as  dogs  do  a  bull,  tears  it  down,  and  then  devours  only  its  appointed  in  a  trade  into  Persia  through  it;  receives  thirty- 
tongue;  old  manner  of  taking  the  whale;  improvements  three  lesser  rivers,  in  its  course;  has  seventy  open  mgs 
hinted,  650  to  665  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  65,  Ac. 

Whale  (spermaceti) — see  oachelot.  Wolf— wild  dogs  partake  of  the  disposition   of  the 
Wheat-ear — a  short-billed  bird  of  the  sparrow  kind,  wolf;  the  wolf  taken  young  is  gentle  only  while  a  cub; 
though  foreign,  569.  as  it  grows  older  discovers  its  natural  appetite  for  rapine 
Whin-chat — a    slender-billed    bird    of   the    sparrow  and  cruelty ;  experiments  prove  neither  wolf  nor  fox  of 
kind,  569.  the  same  nature  with  the  dog,  but  each  a  distinct  species ; 
Whiskers — a  man  without  them  formerly  considered  a  fierce,  strong,  cimning,  carnivorous  quadruped,  exter- 
as  unfit  for  company  in  Spain  ;  Nature  denying,  Art  nally  and  internally  so  nearly  resembling  the  dog.  they 
supplied  the  deficiency ;  a  Spanish  General  borrowing  seem  modelled  alike,  yet  have  a  perfect  antipathy  to 
money  of  the  Venetians,  pawned  his  whiskers,  and  took  each  other;  description  of  the  wolf;  principal  distinc- 
care  to  release  them  ;  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Taitars  tion  from  the  dog  is  the  eye,  which  opens  slantingly 
consists  in  the  management  of  their  whiskers,  and  they  upwards  in  the  same  direction  with  the  nose ;  the  tail  is 
wa^ed  war  with  the  Persians  as  infidels,  whose  whiskers  also  long,  bushy,  hanging  lank ;  the  wolf  lives  about 
had  not  the  orthodox  cut ;  the  kinffs  of  Persia  wore  them  twenty  yeare ;  it  is  not  much  with  those  of  his  kind,'yet 
matted  with  gold  thread,  and  the  kings  of  France,  of  the  hunts  in  packs  with  them ;  quarrelling,  they  devour  each 
first  races,  had  them  knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold,  other ;  is  watchful,  and  easily  waked ;   supplied  witb 
154,  &c.  water,  lives  four  or  five  days  without  food ;  carries  off 
W^hite-bait— shoals  appear  near  Greenwich  in  July,  702.  a  sheep  without  its  carcase  touching  the  ground,  and 
Wild  man  of  the  woods — see  ouranoutang.  runs  with  it  swifter  than  his  pursuere ;  smeUs  a  carcase 
Winds,  irregular  and  regular— currents  of  air;  artificial;  at  a  groat  distance;  leaving  the  wood,  goes  out  against 
causes  assigned  for  the  variety,  activity,  continual  change,  the  wind;  particularly  fond  of  human    flesh;  follow 
and  uncertain  duration  of  it ;  in  what  manner  to  foretel  armies,  and  arrive  in  numbers  upon  a  field  of  battle ; 
the  certainty  of  a  wind,  as  the  return  of  an  eclipse;  to  two  or  three  wolves  keep  a  province  for  a  time  in  con- 
account  for  variations  of  wind  upon  land,  not  at  present  tinual  alarm  ;  distinguished  by  huntsmen  into  young, 
expected ;  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  ocean,  and  why ;  old,  and  great  wolf;  manner  of  hunting  them ;  young 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  wind  pnys  stated  visits ;  dogs  shuoder  at  their  sight ;  the  wolf  killed,  no  dogs 
in  some  places  they  blow  one  way  by  day  and  another  show  an  appetite  to  enjoy  their  victoiy ;  the  flesh  sa 
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Tery  indiffertnt,  no  creature  eats  it  but  the  kind  itself;  Woodcock,  or  cock  of  the  wood — of  the  grouse  kind; 

breathe  a  most  foetid  vapour  from  their  jaws;  often  die  places  which  this  bird  inhabits ;  how  distinguished  from 

of  hunger,  after  running  mad  by  furious  agitations ;  the  other  birds  of  the  poultry  kind ;  the  delicacy  of  its 

season  tor  coupling  lasts  but  fifteen  days ;  no  strong  flesh ;  its  food  and  habitation ;  amorous  desires  first 

attachment  appeal's  between  male  and  female;  seek  felt  in  spring;  keeps  to  the  place  where  he  first  courts, 

each  other  only  once  a  year ;  couple  in  winter,  several  and  continues  till  the  trees  have  their  leaves  and  the 

males  then  follow  one  female,  dif^pute  cruelly,  growl,  forest  is  in  bloom ;  its  cry,  clapping  of  Wings,  and  ridi- 

aud  tear  each  other,  and  sometimes  kill  that  prefeired  culous  postures  in  this  season,  during  which  the  females, 

by  the  female  ;  she  flies  from  all  with  the  chosen  when  the  attending  his  call,  are  iuipregnated ;  sportsmen  use  this 

rest  are  asleep ;  males  pass  from  one  female  to  the  other;  time  to  fire  at  them,  and  take  many  while  thus  tame, 

time  of  pregnancy  about  three  months  and  a  half ;  couple  though  at  others  it  is  most  timorous  and  watcliful ;  the 

like  the  dog,  and  the  separation  hindered  by  the  same  female  much  less  than  her  mate,  and  so  unlike  him  in 

cause;  bring  forth  from  five  to  six,  or  as  many  as  nine  at  plumage,  she  might  be  mistaken  for  another  species ; 

a  litter;  the  cubs  brought  forth  with  eyes  closed ;  young  number  and  size  of  the  eggs;  she  hatches  them  without 

wolves  play  with  hares  or  birds  brought  by  their  dams,  the  cock,  and  when  obliged  to  leave  them  in  quest  of  food, 

and  end  by  kilUng  them  ;  able  to  engender  when  two  so  covers  them  with  moss  or  leaves  it  is  difficult  to  find 

years  old ;  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  much  infested  with  them ;  she  is  then  extremely  tame  and  quiet ;  keeps  her 

them ;  England,  Ii-eland,  and  Scotland  happily  free ;  nest,  though  attempted  to  be  driven  away ;  the  young 

King  Edgar  fii-st  attempted  to  rid  this  kingdom,  and  in  being  hatched,  they  run  with  agility  after  the  mother, 

what  manner;  Edward  I.  issued  a  mandate  to  Peter  though  scarcely  disengaged  from  the  shell ;  their  food 

Corbet  for  the  destruction  of  them  ;  some  quite  black,  ant's  eggs  and  wild  mountain  berries;  older,  they  feed 

some  white  all  ov«r  ;  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  upon  the  tops  of  heather  and  cones  of  pine-trees ;  are 

in  the  East  trained  up  for  show,  taught  to  dance  and  play  hardy ;  the  clutching  time  over,  the  young  males  forsake 

tricks;  one  thus  educated  sells  for  four  or  five  hundred  the  mother,  and  keep  together  till  spring,  when  the  first 

crowns;  in  Lapland  the  wolf  never  attacks  a  rein-deer  genial  access  sets  them  at  variance  for  ever ;  fight  each 

when  haltei-ed ;  wolves  of  North  America  used  in  hunt-  other  like  game-cocks,    and   easily  fall  a  prey  to  the 

ing ;  caught  in  pit-falls ;  a  wolf,  a  friar,  and  a  woman  fowler,  537,  538. 

taken  in  one  the  same  night,  839  to  845.  Woodpecker — of  this  bird  there  aj*e  many  kinds  and 
Wolf-fish — the  anarbicas,  a  soft-finned  apodal  fish,  its  varieties  in  each ;  general  characteristics ;  description 
description,  694.  of  the  green  wookpecker  or  wood-spite,  called  the  rain- 
Wolf  (Golden) — the  Latin  name  for  the  jackal.  fowl  in  some  parts ;  food  ;  its  tongue  the  instrument 
Woman — some  continue  pregnant  a  month  beyond  for  killing  and  procuring  food ;  want  that  intestine  which 
the  usual  time ;  those  of  Africa  deliver  themselves,  and  anatomists  call  tlie  csBoum ;  in  what  manner  they  make 
ai'e  well  a  few  hours  after ;  in  barbarous  countries  the  their  nests,  and  how  delicate  in  the  choice ;  number  of 
laborious  duties  of  life  thrown  upon  the  women ;  the  eggs ;  nests  in  warmer  reigons  of  Guinea  and  Brazil ; 
chief  and  only  aim  of  an  Asiatic  is  possession  of  many  little  woodpecker,  called  by  the  natives  of  Brazil  guira- 
women  ;  instance  in  our  own  countiy  of  a  fine  woman  tenia,  550  to  552. 

mariied  to  an  eimuch ;  a  principal  employment  of  those  Worms — of  different  kinds  infest  each  species  of  fish  ; 

of  Thibet  is  reddening  die  teeth  with  herbs,  and  mak-  sea- worms  make  the  shells  of  fishes  their  food;  within 

ing  their  hair  white ;  the  body  anives  at  perfection  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  devour  its  entrails  without 

sooner  than  the  men  ;  the  persons  of  women  as  com-  destroying  its  life,  882  to  884. 

plete  at  twenty  as  those  of  men  at  thirty ;  less  apt  to  Zebra — the  most  beautiful,  but  wildest  animal ;  a 
become  bald  than  men ;  Mr.  Buffon  thinks  they  never  be-  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa;  nothing  exceeds 
come  bald ;  there  are  too  many  instances  to  the  contrary ;  the  delicate  regularity  of  its  colour ;  description ;  watch- 
lower  eye-lids  drawn  downwards  when  with  child ;  the  ful  and  swift ;  its  speed  a  proverb  among  Spaniards  and 
corners  of  the  mouth  also;  then,  likewise,  high-shouldered;  Portuguese;  stands  better  upon  its  legs  than  a  horse ; 
circumstances  under  which  the  midwives  call  them  all  in  what  countries  found ;  the  Portuguese  pretend  to 
mouth  and  eyes;  the  shoulders  narrower  and  the  neck  have  tamed  and  sent  four  from  Africa  to  Lisbon,  to 
proportionably  longer  than  in  men ;  first  impulse  of  draw  the  king's  coach  ;  some  sent  to  Bazil  could  not  be 
savage  nature  confirms  women's  slavery — the  next  of  tamed ,  Merolla  asserts,  when  tamed,  they  are  still  as 
half  barbarous  nations  appropriates  their  beauty ;  that  estimable  for  swiftness  as  beauty ;  their  noise  resembles 
of  the  peifectly  polite  engages  their  affections;  the  the  confused  barking  of  a  mastiff;  in  two,  the  author 
bones,  cartilages,  muscles,  and  other  paits  of  the  body  saw  the  skin  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck  hung  loose  in 
softer  than  in  men ;  a  woman  of  sixty  has  a  better  a  kind  of  dewlap ;  they  are  easily  fed ;  some  in  Eng- 
chance  than  a  man  of  that  age  to  live  to  eighty;  women  land  eat  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco;  the  Emperor  of 
longer  in  growing  old  than  men ;  in  the  polar  regions  Japan  made  a  present  of  sixty  thousand  crowns'  value 
as  deformed  as  the  men ;  women  of  India  described ;  for  one  received  from  a  governor  of  Batavia ;  Great 
marry  and  consummate  at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  old,  Mogul  gave  two  thousand  ducats  for  another ;  African 
and  have  children  at  that  age;  cease  bearing  before  the  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  bring  some 
age  of  thirty;  those  of  savage  nations  in  a  great  mea-  with  them  as  presents  for  the  Grand  Seignior;  zebra 
sure  exempt  from  painful  labours;  after  a  catalogue  of  and  wild  ass  of  a  very  difierent  species,  248  to  246. 
deformities,  Linnseus  puts  down  the  slender  waists  of  Zoophytes — ^name  of  Vegetable  Nature  endued  with 
women  in  Europe,  by  tight  lacing,  destroying  their  animal  life ;  first  class  of  zoopliy tes ;  all  the  tiibe  con- 
health  through  a  mistaken  notion  of  improving  their  tinue  to  live  in  separate  parts ;  one  animal  by  cuttings 
beauty  ;  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  imagina-  divided  into  two  distinct  existences,  sometimes  into  a 
tion  upon  the  foetus,  146  to  149.  thousand;  eecond  class,  880  to  882. 
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9.  Rhinoceros  and  Elephant  fighting, 
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11.  Golden-crowned  Wren,  ^.,    ... 

12.  Throstle,  Whin-Chat,  Whitethroat, 

13.  Tellow-bammer,  Soo.t 
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